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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The power of Rome in ancient and medieval times is universally known, and in modern times she 
lias also enjoyed a j^rand epoch of renovated empire. After the revolt from her rule which befel 
I her in the former half of the sixteenth century, she succeeded in once more constituting herself tho 
centre of faith and opinion for tin; Latin nations of Southern Europe, and nvide bold, and not 
unfrequcntly prospi'roua attempts, to rccoiuiuer her authority over those of the North. 

This period of the reconstruction of a mixed spiritual and temporal power, its renovation and 
internal reform, its progress and ilocline, it is iny puriioso to pourtray, at least in outline ; an under- 
taking which, however imperfectly I may have accomplished it, 1 should not even have thought of 
attempting, had 1 not found opjiortunity to avail niysidf of certain aids hitherto unknown. 1 1 is niy 
duty in tho first place to indicate generally t^e nature and the st)urce of those aids. 

I have already laid before the public the contents of our Berlin MSS. ; but liow^ much wealthier is 
Vienna in treasures of this kind than^erlin ! 

Besides its Teutonic basis, the character of Vienna exhibits an European feature : the most diver- 
sified manners and tongues meet hon^, from the highest to the lowest station, aiul hero Italy in 
particular enjoys a living representation. The collections too of this city are of a more comprehensive 
character, a fact originating directly in the policy of the state and its position among nations, its 
ancient alliance with Spain, Belgium, and Lombardy, and ibi intimate relations of neighbourhood and ! 
religion with Rome. Hence, oven the original ccdlections (»f the inipej'ial library, thougli bearing only 
on tiatioiial topics, are of great value. To these some foreign ac(|uisitions have sub.seipiently been 
addo<l. 'riiere have been purchased from Modena, from the Imiise of Rangone, a mimhor of volumes 
similar to our Berlin “ Informazioni from Venice, iho invaluable MSS. of the doge Marco Eoscarini, 
amongst which are his own preparatory notes for the continuation of his literary work, “ Chronicles 
of Italy,” of which no trace is elsewhere to be fomid. There is also jircsorved a rich collection of 
• historico-political MSS., left by Prince Eugene, comprehensively and judieioiisly planned by that 
distinguished statesman. The reader is animated with pleasure and with hope, as he p<*rusc8 tho 
catalogue : amidst all the unsatisfactoriiiess of printed books, what an miwrought mine of information 
is here ! a whole futurity of study ! And yet but a few steps further, and Vienna lays before us still 
more valuable stores. The imperial archives contain, as might naturally be surmised, tho most 
important and trustworthy records and materials for the elucidation of (Jerman and general history, 
and more e8j)ecially of that t)f Italy. True it is, by far the greater part of the Venetian archives 
have, after many vicissitudes, found their way back to Venice ; but there is still extant in Vienna no 
small quantity of Venetian papers ; dcspatchcsi, original or copied ; extracts from them for the use of 
tho state, called ruhricarios ; reports, of which in no few instances no second copy exists, and which 
are of great value ; official registers of gov eminent functionaries ; chronicles and diaries. Tho 
details which will bo found in these volumes respecting Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., arc for the * 
most part derived from tho Vienna archives. I cannot sufficiently laud the unrestricted libentlity with 
which access to these has been granted me. 
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2 V*. 

l\<wght% to parUcularizo iti this place the many and various services rendered me 

towards th0 of my tiisk, both at homo and abroad ; and yet a scruple, whether just or not 

% cannot teU^ ocdlKrs 1 should have to i*eeurd a multitude of names, and among them some of 

lligll note : my. gratitttlKnvould almost look like boasting, and give to a work, that has every reason 
to appear in modest gOise,. an air of ostentation that would ill become it. 

Next to Vienna* my, attention was chiefly turned to Venice and Koine. 

In Venice it #a8 formerly the almost invariable practice of the great houses to have cabinets of 
MSS*, in addition to their libraries. The conbtnts of the former related as a matter of conrso princi- 
pally to the Affairs of the republic ; they served to show the part taken by the respective families in 
public affairs, and \^rc pi’cserved as records of the bouse for the instruction of its younger members. 
A few of these private collections are still in existence, and I had access to one or two such. Put 
vastly the greater number wore lost in the fatal 1707) or have subsejpieiitly perished ; and if more of 
them have been f>rescrved than might have been expected, the credit of this is chiefly due to the 
librarians of St. Marc, who strove in the general wreck to save as much as the utmost ca})abilities of 
their institution allowed. This library possesses an ample stock of MSS., wdiich arc of indispt'iisablo 
importiincc towards the history of the city and tlic government, and which even throw some light on 
that of Europe in general. Still we must not expect too much of tliis collection : it is a somewhat 
immature assemblage of private ones casually brought together, without completeness or unity of plan. 
It is not to be compared with the wealth of the government archives, particularly as these arc now 
arranged. In my inquiry into the conspiracy of the year 1018, T have already given an account of 
the Venetian archives, which 1 will not here repeat. The documents of most interest for irjc, as 
regarded my Roman investigations, were the reports of ambassatlors on their retuni from the papal 
court. Put for this subject too 1 had much reason to wislr for additional aid from other collections : 
lacuiiic are no whore avoidable ; and those archives have neet*ssarily sustuinctl many loss(;s in their 
vjirious w'anderings. 1 found altogether eight-and-forty rej)orts respecting Romo, the oldest of them 
belonging to the year 1500 ; nineteen of them being of the sixteenth, twenty-one of the seventeenth 
century, a nearly eoiiipletc scries with but few breaks lu^n* and there ; while the eighteenth century 
numbered but eight, but these very instructive and welcome. In far the greater iiumber of eases 1 
saw and made use of originals. They contain a great multitude of interesting notices, the fruits of 
direct personal observation, embodying evanescent contemporary traits. 'Phis it was that first 
prompted and encouraged me to the task of composing a continuous narrative. 

The means of authenticating and extending these matorials could manifestly bo found only in Rome. 

But was it to be expected, that in that city a foreigner and an alien in religion should be allow ed 
freely to ransack the public collections in order to unveil the secrets of the popedom { This would 
not perhaps have been quite so ill-advised as it may appear, for no search can bring any thing to light 
worse than vague conjecture surmises, or than the world has already made up its mind to believe. 
1 cannot boast, however, that the thing was so. I was allowed to take eogiiizanctj of the treasuri*s of 
the Vatican, and to make use of a number of volumes ; still T was by no means indulgc<l with the 
freedom I could have desirc<l. Fortunately, however, other collections were thrown open to me, from 
which very extensive and authentic, if not coiujdete, materials were to be gathered. In the palmy 
days of aristocracy —that is, especially in the seventeenth century— it was customary throughout all 
Europe for the noble families that administered affairs of state, to hold in their hands a portion of 
the public documents. No where, perhaps, di«l the practice prevail to a greater (‘xtent than in Rome. 
The pope’s kinsmen, who at all times possessed supreme power, wore in the habit of bequeathing, as 
heir-h)om8 to the families they founded, a large portion of the state papers they had collected during 
their tenure of authority. These constituted a part of the family endowments. In the palaces they 
built there were always a few rooms reserved, usually on the upper floor, for books and MSS., which 
it was a point of honour with succeeding generations to fill as creditably as their predecessors bud 
done. Thus, in a certain respect, the private collections are also the public ones ; and the records of 
the state became dispersed, without a word of objection from any one, throughout the houses of the 
several families that had exercised the control of public affairs. Somewhat in the same way it 
hai)pencd that the laviHh expenditure of the public wealth enriched (he papal families, and that the 
Vatican gallery, though distinguished for the number of masterpieces it contains, cannot yet be 
compared in extent and in historical importance with some private collections, as for instance the 
Borghese or the Doria. Thus it is that the MSS. preserved in the Barbcrini, Chigi, Alticri, Albani, 
^ and Corsini palaces are of inestimable value as regards the history of the popes, their ecclesiastical 
and theip civil policy. The state record office, which has been but recently founded, is cliioHy worthy 
of note for its collection of registers illustrative of the middle ages : the investigator of a part of that 
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period will fiud there much that is worth his attention, thouj^h, as far as I am aware, it does not 
promise much for later centuries. If I have not been purposely deceived, it suiks to nothin^ in 
comparison with the splendid wealth of the private collections. Kach of these, as may be supposed, 
embi*ace8 more especially tho period occupied by the pope of the family ; but since the pope’s relations 
continued in hifjh station after his death, since every one is eager to enlarge and compU'to a 
collection ho has onco begun, and Rome, where a imdo in AISS. had sprung up, ottered opportunities 
enough to this end, there is not one of these private collections but contains useful illustrations of 
other periods also, both recent and remote. Tho richest of them (in consequence of valuable 
documentary bequests) is the Barberini ; tho Corsini was arranged from the very hegiiitiing with tho 
utmost eircunispection and discrimination. It was my good fortune to be allowed the use of all these 
collections, and of others of less importance, sometimes with the most unrestricted fi'eedom. I’lu y 
presented to mo an unlookcd for ])rizo in flie shape of authentic materials, directly bearing on my i 
subject, consisting of the convspondenco of nunciatures, with the iustriictions imparted to them, and 
the reports tlu'y sent back ; copious biographical <letails of numerous popes, related with so much the 
more freedom as they were not destined for tJie public c‘ye ; biographical acftnmts of distinguished 
cardinals ; olVicial and private journals ; inquiries r«'s|u*cting special occurrences and circumstanct's ; 
opinions and advices ; particulars concerning the administration of the provinces, their trade and 
manufactures ; statistical tables and computations <»f income and expenditure. All these were for the 
most part hitherto wholly imknowii,nii(l tljey are generally the work of men having an intimate practical 
knowledgf? of their suhj(?ct, and of a triistworthuiess which does not indeed ]>rechjde tlie exercise of 
Searching and discriminating criticism, provided only it d<‘al with them in tlu^ spirit it g(‘iu‘rally 
eviiKM's towards well-informed contemporaries. 'I’lio oldest of these MSS. which I had an opportunity 
to make us(i of, related to the conspiracy of the Foscari against Nicholas V. 1 met with only two 
pertaining to the tifteeiith century : as wo enter on the sixteenth cejdury, they beconn* at every step 
more copkms and numerous ; they follow tlie whole course of the sevejiteenth century, in which so 
little is coutideutly known of Romo, attordiug information the more weloomo in ]m)portioii to the 
[U’evions scantiness of our knowledge : on the other hand, tliey decline in immhi*r and intrinsic W'orth 
afhT tlie beginning of the eighteenth century : but those wtu'o times when court and state had 
already lost no small portion of their etiiciency and importance. I will go through tlu se Roman 
MSS., as well as Venetian, in detail at tho end of the work, citing whatever has striu-k me as 
worthy of attention, and which 1 could not include in the body of the narrative. Jndeeil, tJie Imge 
mass of materials now before ns in many printed and manu.script papers, makes a strict observance 
of limits indispimsahle. 

An Italian, a Roman, or a Catholic, would cuter upon the execution of the task in a totally difTerent 
maimer from that 1 have pursued. Ho would, by the expression of i)er.s(»nal veneration, or p<n‘IiapH, 
as matters stand at ])rosent, of fierstmal hatred, give his work a peculiar, and, 1 donht not, more 
brilliaut colouring ; in many things too he would he more copious in detail, more ei'clesiaslical, more 
h)eal. A rrot<‘.stant and a native of Northern Gernuiny cannot compete with him in these resj^ects. 
The latter's ft'elings with regard to the papal power are much more those of indittereiiee ; he must, 
therefore, from the outset renounce that warmth of tone and colouring wliicli springs from jtartial or 
hostile prejudice, and which might perhaps jiroduee a coiisidorablo im])ressi»)ii in Furoi>t‘. In reality we 
feel but. litth; interest in mere matter of ecclesiastical and canonical detail, where.as on tin* oIIkt hand 
our po.sitioii aflbrds us other, and, if 1 am not mistaken, more just points of view, from which wc may 
contemplate history*. For what is it in tliis our day tliat can make the history of the papal power 
of importance to us ? Certainly not its special bearing upon ourselves, set'ing that it no longer 
exercises any real iiiflueuce over us ; nor is it any solicitude it excites in us : tlie tiiiu^s when we hud 
anything to ft'ar are gone by ; we are too fully secure to harbour any apprehension. It can be nothing 
else than its development and range of action on tho great scene of the world’s history. The papal 
power was not after all so fixed and inflexible as is commonly sujiposed. If we j)ut out of considera- 
tion those principles in which its very existence is essentially involved, and which it cannot abandon 
without consigning itself to certain ruin, wc shall find that in other respects it has been affected to its 
very core, no less than the other powers, by every fate that lias been dealt out to tlie European 
family. With every vieissitndc in the history of the world, with each successive ri.so of nation after 
nation to pre-eminenco ovt*r the rest, with every fluctuation of tho general tide of soeie.ty, essential 
nictamorpho.sGB befel the papal power, its maxims, tendeneies, and pretensions ; and, above all, its 

• Which cannot have been altered by the events tliat have occurred since the first publication of tliJs work. The • 
author, on revising this volume, has found occasion for but slight additions and changes, of no importance *0 the mum 
subject. (Note to the Second Edition.) 
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influence underwent the most important changes. If indeed we cast a glance over the long catalogue 
of oft-repeated names through the many centuries from Pius I. in the sc^cond, to our contemporai'ies 
Pius VII. and VIII. in the nineteenth, we are readily impressed with the idea of an uninterrupted 
stability ; but let us not be misled by appeai’auccs : in point of fact, there is much the same difference 
between the popes of the several ages as between the various dynasties of a kingdom. For us, who 
stand aloof, the observation of these mutations is precisely matter of the highest interest. We read in 
them a portion of universal history, of tho general progress of man. We read this not exclusively 
in tho periods of Rome’s undisputed sovereignty, but perhaj)S still more legibly in times of clashing 
action and counter-action, such as those which this work proposes to embrace, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; times in which we see the popedom threatened and rudely shaken, yet standing 
its ground with head erect, nay extending its influence anew', advancing vigorously for awhile, then 
lastly halting in its courae, and once more bending to its fall ; times in which the mind of the western 
nations was chiefly engrossed with ecclesiastical questions, and when that power, which, deserted and 
assailed by the one party, w’as stedfastly adhered to and defended with fresh zeal by the other, was 
necessarily an object oV high and general interest. Such is the point of view from which our natural 
position demands that wc should regard this power, and from which I will now essay to pourtray it. 

It is fit that I should begin my task with reminding my readers of the postm’c of the papal power 
in the beginning of tho sixteenth century, and of the course of events that led thereto. 
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1 F we take a general survey of the world in the 
earliest tinu's, we find it lilled with a multitude of 
indepemlcnt tribes. We see them settled round 
the Mediterranean, from the coasts as far inlaiul 
as the country had yet been explored ; variously 
parted from each other, all originally confined 
within narrow limits, and living imdor purely in- 
(lepeudcnt and peculiarly constituted forms of 
government. The indepeiideiico they enjoyed was 
not merely political ; in every eountry a local reli- 
gion arose ; the ideas of God and of divine things 
heeamc as it were appropriated to certain places ; 
national de.ities of the most diversified attributes 
oeeupiiMl the world ; and the law obeyed by their 
votaries became insejmrably identified with that 
of the state. We may venture to assert tliat this 
intimate union of religion and state, this twofold 
freedom, which w'as shaekled only w’ith the light 
obligations imposed by community of blood, had 
the largest share in f^asliioning the character of 
anti(|uity. Men were confined in tliose <lays witliin 
narrow limits, but within tliese the exuberance of 
a young and uncoerced existence w’as left to <love- 
lope itself as its own fri'c impulses prom])tcd. How 
wholly was all this changed when tlie power of 
Home gained the ascendant ! We see, one after the 
other, all tlie primitive legislations that filled the 
w'orld bow down and disappear: how denuded 
of free peoples did the earth suddenly become ! 

In other times states have been convulsed be- 
cause its subjects had ceased to believe in the 
religion they sanctioned ; in those days the subjec- 
tion of the state necessarily induced the downfall 
of its religion. They were both inevitably hurried 
along by tlie current of political power, and carried 
together into Rome : but what significauco could 
tliey possess when njirooted from the soil to wliieli 
they had been indigenous \ The worship of Isis had 
probably a meaning in ICgypt : it was a deification 
of the fiirces of nature as they are witnessed in 


that country : in Homo it became a mere unmean- 
ing idolatry. Notliing, therefore, could ensue 
from the reciprocal contact of the several mytho- 
logies, but their mutual liostilily and extinction. 
No system of philosophy could be devised capable 
of reconciling their contradictions. 

Hut even bad this boi'ii possible, it W'ould not 
have satisfied tlic w'ants of the world. 

With all our sympathy for the dow’iifall of so 
many free statics, we cannot deny that a new life 
w'as directly geiiomted from their ruin. Sinmlta- 
ucoiis with the (ieath of tlu’ir independence, was 
the downfall of the barrier set uj> by their narrow 
national spirit. The nations were subdued, in- 
volved in one common system of conquest, but by ! 
that very means tlu^y were united and blended to- 
gether. The very range of tliis empire being d<*sig- 
nated by the name of orbh ttrrarum, its inhabitants 
looked upon themselves as a single collective body. 
The human race began to bo conscious of its com- 
mon nature. 

At tliis crisis of the world’s progress Jesus Christ 
was born. 

How unpretending and obscure was his life : liis 
occupation, the healing of the sick, and to talk of 
God ill signs and parables, to a fi.w fislierineii who 
did not always understand Him ; lie had not where 
to lay bis bead : but, even taking our stand upon tliis 
our review of the world’s history, we may affirm, 
never has this earth exhibited anything more guile- 
leas or mighty, suhliiuer or holier than his walk, 
his life, and his death ; in every sentence He uttered 
breathes the v(*ry breath of (rod ; his are words, 
as St. Peter says, of everlasting life : the records 
of the liunian race ofh^r nothing wi.rthy of remote 
comparison with them. 

If the national creeds ever contained within 
them a germ of practical religion, this had now 
been wholly obscured ; they had, as already said, 
no longer a meaning : in Him, who was both God 
and man, there stood in contrast with them the 
etemal and universal relationship of God to tln‘^ 
world, of man to God. 

Clirist was born ui a nation between which and 
all others an exclusive and imeoni promising ritual 
law had drawn the strictest line of demarcation ; 
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but ivliose measureless merit it was to have clung 
with unchanging and invincible 8tc<l fastness to 
that Tponothoism it had from tlie very beginning 
received as its creed. Undoubtedly it did, like 
other nations, regard this as a religion intrinsically 
• belonging to itself, but now it received a wholly 
different significancy. Christ put an eml to the law' 
by fulfilling it : the Son of man proved himself, ac- 
cording to his own exjjression. Lord also of the sab- 
bath ; He freed that which was essential and eternal 
from foi-ms whose nu'aning a narrow’ imderstaiid- 
ing had failed to seize ; and now from out a pe«)ple 
hitherto s<‘V('red from all others by insurinounl- 
al)l(^ harriers of sentiiiieiit and eiistoiu, there arose, 
with all the ('iiergy of truth, afailli that iuvitfMlaiid 
embraced them all. Tin? coninuui (jod «»f all was 
proclaimed, who, as St.*Paul ])r('aclicd to the Athe- 
nians, “ hath made of one Mood all races of men to 
dwell oil the face of tlu* earth.” 'I'he fitting time, 
ns wc have seen, was arriv<‘d for this sublime doc- 
trine : there exist#! a liuiiuiii race to adojit it. 
‘Mt gleamed over the earth like a suiibeani,’* as 
Euacl)ius says*. In brief time we behold it out- 
spread over tluj wholf* range of the empire, from 
tlie haiphrates to the Ebro, the Uhine, and the 
Danube. 

But guileless and gentle though it w'as, it was in 
the very nature of things that it slumld encounter 
, strong o])position from the existing creeds, which 
had attached themse lves to the habits and wants of 
society, and to all traditional feelings, ami wbieli 
had now talo'u a turn that enaljlod them to rettoet 
the const itntion of tin; <inpire. 

The political sj)irit of the anti(pie religions came 
forth once more in a new guise, 'fhe sum and 
siihstanee of all tin; old indep<'mlent systems that 
had once tilh.'d tin: world, ha<i fallen into the grasp 
of one ; there existed Imt a single power that 
seemed self-dependent ; religion acknowledged this 
w’hen it sanctioned the ])ayim nt of divine honour 
to the emperor. Temples were erected to him, 
altars heaped with saei’ifiees, oaths were sworn by 
bis name, and festivals were solemnized in lionour 
of liifii ; liis images invested the jilaee where they 
stood wilh the right of saiietnary. The adoration 
paid to the genius of the emperor was, j)erhaps, the 
<»nly universal worship in the empire f. All idol- 
atries regarded it witli favour, lor it all’orded them 
conntenniice and sujj])ort. 

This worship of the Ctesar and the doctrine of 
Christ bore, with relation to tlie local religion, a 
certain degree of mutual r(\semblaiiee, while at the 
same time they w»Te contrasted wilh each other to 
the utmost conceivable di'gree. 

The eiiH)eror regarded religion in its most 
w'orldly point of ^iew, as bound to earth and the 
things of earth : to him he these surrendered, says 
Celsiis ; from him come whatever each man pos- 
sesses. (’hrisliatiily reganled it in the fulness of 
the Spirit and of heavenly truth. 

The emperor ideiititicd religion and the .state : 
Christianity above all things se]iarated that which 
is Cod’s from that which is Ciesar’s. 

Every sacrifice ofiered to the emperor was a 
confession of the lowest thraldom. That very 

♦ Hist. Eccl. ii. 3. 

f EcklicIVDoctrina tmmmoruni veteruni, pt. ii. vol. viii. 
p. 456. He quotes a passage from Tertulliaii. from which it 
would appear, that the adoration of the Ca'sar was also at 
times the most fervent of all. 


thing whertdn liad consisted the freedom of the 
constitution, the union of religion and the state, 
was now the eonfirination of subjection. The in- 
junction of Christianity, forbidding its followers to 
sacrifice to the emperors, was an act of ennmeipa- 
tion. 

Lastly, the w'orship of the emperor was restricted 
0^ithiii the limits of the empire, the sufiposed orb 
of the earth ; Christianity was destined to embrace 
the world’s real limits, and the whole race of man. 
The new faith sought to revive among the nations 
the primeval religions sentiment, (if it be true that 
.such a thing was antecedent to all idolatries) or at 
least an absolutely pure sentiment unsullied by any 
necessary relation to the state, and set this in oppo- 
.sition to I bat imperious power, whieh, not content 
with earthly things, w'onld grasp divine things like- 
wise. By this means mankind beeamt; ]M>ssessed 
of a spiritual element in which it was again self-sus- 
tained, free, and personally invincible ; anew vita- 
lity filled the bosom of the freshened earth ; it was 
fructified for the birth of new productions. 

The contest lay between the earthly and the 
spiritual, thraldom and freedom, slow decay and 
the rekindling of youtliful vigour. 

This is not the place for describing the long strife 
between these principles. All the vital elements 
of the Roman empire were set in motion, and, 
gradually seized and penetrated by the Christian 
system, were hurried ouwar<l in this grand spiri- 
tual march. “ 'I'he error of idolatry,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “ was by its own self extinguished 

Almidy ])agaiiism appeal’s to him as a coiKiitercd 
city, whose walls are demoli.shed, its halls and 
theatres and public buildings buTiiejl to the ground, 
its defenders prostrate, while only hen* ami then* 
a few aged ])ers()ns and ehildren are seen surviving 
amidst its ruins. 

Ih’e long these too were no more ; and a trans- 
mutation without a parallel ensued. 

Out of the eutaeombs ascended the worship of 
(he martyrs ; on the spots where the Olympic gods 
had been adored, from the seli-same columns that 
had snstaiiUMl their temples, arose shrines to the 
memory of those who had died for seoj’niiig their 
worshi}>. The religious system, begun in deserts 
and in dungeons, overspread the w(»rld. It some- 
times excites surprise that pn eisely a sceiilar 
building of the pagans, tlie basilica, should have 
been transforineii into a Christian temple. There 
is something very suggestive in this. The apsis of 
the basilica contained an Augustenm -f-, the images 
of those very Ctesars to whom divine honours had 
been paid. To thi’ir ])laee succeeded, as we see in 
so many basilica; to this day, the images of (Ihrist 
and the aposth's ; instead of the world’s masters, 
who were themselves regarded as gods, appeared 
the Son of Ciod clothed in the nature of man. The 
local deities faded away. On every highway, on the 
mountain clitts and in the passes through tho 
ravines, on the housetops and on the mosaic of the 
floors, was seen the emblem of the Cross. The vic- 
tory was complete and decisive. As the labarum 
appeal’s over the vanquished dragon on the coins 
of Constantine, so the worship and the name of 
Christ towered over fallen pagaiiisiri. Regarded in 

* A6*)ov ttv Tov naKtipiov Kai Ka7H ’lofAtavov Koi 

7rp«’»i- 'KWtivav. — (’hrysostomi 0pp. ed. Paris, II. 540. 

t I takeihis fact from E. Q. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tiiio VII. p. loo. 0 ( 1 . of 1807. 
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this aspect too, how immense is the importance of 
the Roman empire. In the centuries of its rise it j 
shattered independence, and prostrated the nations ; 
it annihilated every feeling of self-reliance involved 
in isolation ; on the other hand, it beheld in later 
times the true religion springing up in its bosom, 
the purest expression of a comnmn consciousness 
prevailing more widely far than the limits of its 
empire, the consciousnt^ss of community in the one 
true God. May we venture to say that the empire, 
by this development, anmilled its own necessity i 
The human race was thenceforth ac(piainted with 
the depths of its own nature ; it had found its own 
unity in religion. 

To this religion the Roman empire now gave 
moreover its outward form. 

The heathen priesthoods were assigned in the 
sjune way as civil offices ; in the Jewish systt'iu, 
one tribe was specially charged with spiritual func- 
tions : it is the distinctive of Christianity, that in it 
a particular class, composed of members volunta- 
rily seeking its ranks, consecrated by the imposition 
of hands, withdrawn from all secular pursuits, is 
pledged to devote itself “ to spiritual and divine 
purposes,” At fii^st, the Church conducted itself in 
accordance with republican forms, but these disap- 
pi'ured in ])r(>portiou as the new faith advanced to 
supremacy. By and by, the minister of religion 
as.sumed a position diametrically contrasted with 
that of the layman. 

It was not, I think, without a cerhiin intrinsic 
iKJccssity that this occurred. In the advance of 
Christianity was involved an emancipation of redi- 
gion from the political element, and this infers the 
cstablishnient of a distinct sjuritual class with 
peimliar institutions. In this soparati(»n of the 
Church from the State, consists perhaps the great- 
est and most thoroughly effective peculiarity of the 
Cliristiau tinioH. The spiritual and the temporal 
pow'ei's may closely aficet eaeli other, tht^y may 
exist in the most intimate eommunimi ; hut per- 
fectly to coalesce is what they can do at the very 
most hut exceptionally and for a short while. In 
their mutual relations and bearings lia^t been in- 
volved, ever since those days, ojic of the most im- 
portant cunsid('rations pre.s(*uted in all history. 

At the same time, the constitution of this class 
was necessarily moilclled on that of the empire. 
Tlie hierarchy of the bishoj)s, metropolitan patri- 
archs, arose in eoiTespoudence witli the gradations 
of the civil administration. It was not long before 
the Roman bishops assumed the highest rank. It 
is indeed an idle pretence to assert that they en- 
joyed in the first eeiitury, or at any period what- 
ever, a supremacy universally recognized by East 
and West ; but iin({uestioiiably they speedily 
attained a consequence that exalted them above 
all other ecclesiastical <lignitaries. Many circuni- 
stancea combined towards this consummation. 
Seeing that in every instance the superior import- 
ance of a provincial capital cinlowed its bishop 
with a peculiar preponderance, how much more 
must this have been the case with the ancient 
capital of the entire empire, from which the latter 
even derived its name * i Rome was one of the 
most illustri(ms apostolic sees ; here had the great- 
est number of martyrs shed their blood ; the bishops 

♦ Casauboni Kxercitationes ad Annales Erclesiaaticos Baro- 
nii, p. L‘60. 


of Rome had bdme themselves with pre-eminent 
firmness during the persecutions, and frequently 
had they succeeded each other not so much in 
office as in martyrdom and death. But now, in 
addition to all this, the emperors w'('re disposed to 
favour the rise of a great patriarchal authority. In 
SI hiw, that proved decisive of thu supremacy over 
(‘hristcndoin, Theodosius the Great enjoins, that all 
nations subject to his clemency should follow the 
faith propounded to the Romans by St. Paul*. 
Valeiitinian III. forbade the bishops botli of Gaul 
and of the other provinces to depart from the 
received customs of the Church, without the sane 
tion of that venei-able authority, the pope of the 
holy city. Thenceforth the power of the Roman 
bishop grew up under the protectitm of the emperor 
himself : but at the same time a limit was set to it 
by the very circinnstanee of this political connexion. 
Had there been but one emperor, the universal 
supremacy might then have been firmly established ; 
but tins was forbidden by the partition of the em- 
pire. It was impossible that the eastern emperors, 
who clung so jealously to their ecclt.*siastieal rights, 
should have favoured the outspread of tho power 
of the western patriarchs in their dominions. In 
this respect, tt)o, tho eonstitutioii of tho Church 
refleeted that of the empire. 

T/id Papacy in connexion ttilh the Frankish Empire, 

Hardi.y had this grand changt* been accomplished, 
the Christian religion planted, and* the Church 
founded, when new events of vast magnitude arose : 
the Roman cnq)ive, so long victorious, was now in 
its turn assailed by its neighbours, invaded, and 
vanquished. 

In the huge downfall that ensued, ('hristianity 
itself was once more sliaken to its foundations, 'I'he 
Romans in tlu*ir hour of peril bethought tin ni once 
inorti of the Ktruriaii mysteries, the Allii'iiiiins 
trusted to bo saved by A eh i lies and Minerva, the 
Carthaginians prayeil to the genius Ccelcstis. But 
these were (»nly transient emotions ; wdiilst tho 
empire was shattered in tlu^ western j»rovinces, the 
entire edifice of tho Cliurch held out unbroken 
even there. 

Neverihelcss, it too unavoidably fidl into mani- 
fold painful trials, and found itself in a wholly 
altere<l condition. A pagan nation laid hold on 
Britain ; Arian kings suImIikhI the greater j)art of 
the remaining West ; the Lombards, for a long 
time Ariaus, and always dangenuis and ill-dis])osed 
neighbours, founded a powerful realm in Italy he- 
fon* the gates of Rome. 

While the Roman bishops, thus hemmed in on 
all sides, were bestirring themselves-- and that with 
all the shre wdness and pi'rtinaeity whit li lias ever 
since been their peculiar characteristic - to become 
once more masters, at U?ast in their old patriarchal 
dioev'se, a new and still heavier calamity betel 
them. Tho Arabs, not nu re coiuiuevovs like the 
Germans, hut men inspired to lanatieisiu by a 

♦ Codex Thcodos. xvl. 1, 2. Cunetos populoa quos cle- 
inentiiB nostra* reRit teinperaTnentum, in tali volumus reli- 
giuiic versari quam divinum Petrum Apostoluni tradidi ^80 
iloinanis, religio usque nunc ab ipsoitiKinuutadeclarat. TWIT 
edict of Valentiiiian III. is noticed also b)» Planck, Ge- 
^chi^htc der cliristlich-kirchllcheii Gesellschafttiveifassung, 

: i. 6i2. 
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haughty dogmatic faith, radically<aiid inveteratcly 
hoBtilo to Christianity, swept over the West as they 
had done over the East : they conquered Africa 
after repeated attacks, Spain in a single campaign ; 
and Musa boasted that he would push forward 
through the passes of the Pyrenees and over the 
Alps to Italy, and cause the name of Mohammed 
to be proclaimed from the Vatican. 

The situation in which the western portion of 
Roman Christendom was then jdaced, was the 
more perilous, inasmuch as at that moment the 
iconoclastic controversy was raging with the most 
bitter animosity. The emperor of Constantinople 
had adopted a different side from that of the pope 
of Home ; he even more than once practised 
against the latter *s life. The TiOmbards were not 
slow to perceive the ac^vantagv' likely to accrue to 
them from these dissensions. Their king Astulphus 
seized on pi*ovincc8 that, till then, liad always 
recognized the emperor’s supremacy : he advanced 
against Rome, and summoned that city too with 
vehement threats to surrender to him and pay him 
tribute ♦. 

Help there was none in the Roman world ; not 
oven against the Lombards, still less against the 
Arabs, who mAntimo began to lord it over the 
Mediterranean, and threatened Christendom with 
a war for life or death. 

Rut, happily, the means of help were no longer 
confined within the limits of the Roman empire. 

Christianity, in accordance with its primary des- 
tiny, had lopg oversj)read those limits : in the 
West it had especially laid hold on the Germanic 
tribes ; nay, a Christian power had already arisen 
amongst these, to which the pope had but to stretch 
out his hands to procure ready allies against all 
his enemies and the most energetic succour. 

Of the Germanic nations the Frankish alone had 
become Catholic on its very first rise in the Roman 
empire. This step on its part had helped it to great 
iid vantages. The Franks found natural allies 
among the subjects of their Ariati enemies, the 
Burgundians and West Goths. We read of nume- 
rous miracles said to have occurred to Clovis : how 
St. Martin discovered to him the ford over the 
Vienne by means of a hind ; how St. Hilary mar- 
shalled his way in a pillar of fire : we shall not be 
far astray if we conjecture, that in these legends 
are veiled, under sensible imagery, the acts of 
assistiince rendered by the natives to a participator 
in their own creed, to whom, as Gregory of Tours 
says, they wished victory “ with eager incliiiation.” 

But the attachment to Catholicism, thus con- 
firmed from the very first by consequences of such 
magnitude, was subsequently revived, and mightily 
corroborated, by a very peculiar influence from 
luiother qiuirter. 

Pope Gregory the Great happened to see some' 
Anglo-Siixons in the slave market in Rome, who 
attracted his attention, and prompted him to cause 
the promulgation of the Gospel amongst the people 
to which they belonged. Never, perhaps, did a 
IK)pe adopt a resolution pregnant with more import- 

* AnaKtaNius Bibliothecarius ; Vita* Pontificiun. Vita Ste- 
phanl III. Paris edit. p. 83. Frcinens ut leo pestiteras minas 
Homanis dirigere non dcaine))ar, as.scrcii8 omnes uno gladio 
nisi suae seso subderent ditioni. [ Raging like a Hon, 
he ceased not^o utter deadly threats against the Romans, 
declaring that he would put them indiscriminately to the 
sword if (hey did not yield to his sway.J 


ant results. With the new doctrine a spirit of 
veneration for Rome and the holy see, such as 
had never before existed elsewhere, became im- 
planted in Gennanic Britain. The Anglo-Saxons 
began to make pilgrimages to Rome ; they sent 
their youth thither ; King Offa established * the 
tribute called Peter’s ponce, for the education of 
the clergy, and the relief of pilgrims ; the higher 
orders travelled to Rome to die tliere, and so be 
more cordially received into heaven by the saints. 
It was ns though that nation applied to Rome and 
the Christian saints the old Teutonic superstition, 
that the gods are nearer to some places than to 
others. 

But in addition to all this, results far weightier 
still ensued when the Anglo-Saxons began to pro- 
pagate these views and feelings of theirs on the 
continent, and in the Frankish realm. 

The apostle of the Germans was an Anglo-Saxon. 
Bonifacius, thoroughly imbued as he was with the 
reverence for St. i’eter and his successors common 
to his nation, pledged himself from the very fii*st to 
adhere faithfully to the ordinances of the Roman 
see ; and this vow he most scrupulously fulfilled. 
He imposed on the German church he founded an 
extraordinary obligation to obedience. The bishops 
were required distinctly to vow that they would 
persist to their lives* end in subinissiveness to the 
Romish church, St. Peter, and his representative. 
Nor did he effect this only with the German 
bishops : thoso of Gaul had hitherto maintained a 
certain independence of Rome. Bonifacius, whose 
lot it was to preside a few times in their synods, 
there found an opportunity to dispose this western 
part of the Frankish church to the same way of 
thinking ; and thenceforth the Gallic archbishops 
received the pallium from Rome. In this manner 
did the Anglo-Saxon submissiveness extend over 
the entire Frankish realm. 

And this realm was now the centre of tho whole 
Germanic west. The murderous frenzy by which 
the Merovingian race had wrought its own destruc- 
tion, had not impaired the strength of the empire. 
Another family rose in its stead to the supreme 
pow'cr ; men, all of them, full of energy, of com- 
manding will, and lofty vigour. Whilst other 
realms were toppling down in i*uin, and the world 
seemed destined to fall a prey to the Moslem 
sword, it was this race, the house of I’epin of 
Heristall, afterwards eallod the Carlovingiau, that 
made the first and the decisive stand against the 
Mahommedan conquerors. 

This family moreover favoured the religious 
development now in •jjrocess of accomplishment ; 
we find it very early in good intelligence with 
Rome ; the labours of Bonifaco were cairicd on 
under tho special protection of Chtudes Martel 
and Pepin Ic Bref 

Let us now picture to ourselves what was tho 
temporal position of tho Papal power. On tho one 

* Bonifacii Epistolse; ep. 12 ad Oanielem episc. Sine 
patrocinlo principis Francorum nec populum regcre, ncc 
prcsbyterosveldiaconos, monachos, vel ancillas Dei defender© 
possnm, nec ipsos paganorum rltus ct sacrilegia idulorum in 
(lermnnia sine illius mandato et timore prohiberc valco. 
[Without the patronage of the sovereign of the Franks, I can 
neither rule the people nor defend the priests and deacons, 
the monks, and tlie handmaids of God, nor can 1 put a stop to 
pagan rites and sacrilegious idolatries in Germany, without 
his mandate, and the awe of his name.] 
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side, the East Roman empire crumi>ling to ruin ; 
weak, incapable of protecting Christendom against 
Islamism, unable even to defend its own territories 
in Italy against the Lombards, and yet pretending 
to an ail-commanding voice even in spiritual mat- 
ters ; on the other, the German nations, full of life 
and vigour, and victorious over Islamism, devoted 
with all the fresh ardour of youth to the authority 
of which they were still in need, and animated with 
a boundless voluntary devotion. 

Already Gregory II. was fully sensible to the 
value of the prize he had won. “ All they of the 
West,” he writes in the fulness of his self-compla- 
cency to the iconoclast emperor, Leo the 1 saurian, 
“ have their eyes bent on our humility ; they 
regard us as a god on earth.” J3ut his successora 
were continually more and more impressed with 
the necessity of separating themselves from a 
power that only imposed duties upon them, while 
it could render them no protedKon in return ; the 
succession of the Roman name and empire w'as not 
sufficient to bind them ; on the contrary, turning 
to those from whom alone they could expect any 
help, they entered with the supreme chiefs of the 
West, the Frankish monarchs, into an alliance, 
that every year became more strict, was productive 
of the greatest adviintages to both parties, and 
finally manifested a vast and important beai'ing on 
the whole scheme of history. 

As Pepin the younger, not content with the 
reality of kingly power, began to long for the name 
too, he felt his full need of a higher sanction ; and 
this the pope afforded him. In return, the newly- 
made king took upon him to defend ‘‘the Holy 
Church, and God’s commonwealth,” against the 
Lomba rds. To defend them merely, was not enough 
for his zeal ; he very soon compelled the Lombards 
to surrender the Italian territory, the Exarchate, 
of which they had despoiled the East Roman 
em[)ire. Justice obviously demanded that this 
should be restored to the emperor to whom it 
belonged ; and the proposal was made to Pepin. 
His answer was, that “ he had not taken the field 
for the sake of a man, but solely out of his venera- 
tion for St. Peter, to the end that he might obtain 
forgiveness of his sins He caused the keys of 
the conquered towns to be laid on St. Peter’s .altar. 
This was the foundation of the whole temporal 
dominion of the popes. 

In this lively spirit of mutual serviceableness 
the alliance was continued and further developed. 
At last Charlemagne wholly rid the pope of his so 
long troublesome and oppressive neighbours the 
Lombards. In his own pei*son ho manifested the 
most profound deference for the holy father ; he 
visited Rome, kissing the steps of St. Peter’s as he 
ascended ; ho entered the vestibule, where the 
poj)e awaited him, and confirmed to the pontiff the 
gifts made by Pepin. The pope, on his part, con- 
tinued the mormreh’s most unswerving friend : the 
relations in which the spiritual chief stood to the 
Italian bishops made it an easy matter for Charle- 
magne to master the Lombards, and pQ^ess himself 
of tiieir kingdom. 

Now this course of events was forthwith to lead 
to a still greater result. 

* Anastasius : alfimians eliam sub Jurainento quod per 
nullius hominis javorem sesc ccrtainini ssepius dedisget, 
nisi pro amore Petri ct venia delictorum. 


^ The pope could no longer abide without foreign 
aid m bis own city, where the strife of opposite 
factions was raging with the utmost violence ; 
Chaidemagno accordingly once more visited Rome, 
to afford him the assistance he needed. The aged 
monarch was now foil of renown and victory. Ho 
had, in a long course of warfare, subdued ono by 
one all hik neighbours, and well-nigh united under 
his sway all the Latin and Teutonic nations of 
Christendom ; ho had led them to victory against 
their common enemy : it was matter of remark 
that he possessed all the seats of the western empe- 
rors in Italy, Gaul, and Germany, and their power 
likewise *. True, since their day, those countries 
had becoino altogether another world ; but should 
they, therefore, be a bar to this dignity ? Thus 
Pepin received the royal difidem, because he who 
possesses the power is no less entitled to the dig- 
nity. On this occasion, too, the pope c<amo to a 
similar resolution. Penetrated with gratitude, and 
in need, as he well knew, of permanent protection, 
he crowned Charlemagne on Christmas eve of the 
year 800 with the crown of the western empire. 

With this act was fully accomplished that series 
of historical events, which had begun with the first 
incm’siois of the German tribes into the Roman 
empire. 

A Frank sovereign succeeded to the position of 
the Western Roman emperors, and exercised .all 
their prerogatives. Wo see Charlemagne fully 
executing the most indisputable acts of supremo 
authority in the teiTitories that had been conferred 
on St. Peter. In like manner his nephew Lothaire 
appointed his own judges there, and annulled con- 
fiscations made by the poj)c. The pope, on the 
other hand, supreme head of the hierarchy in the 
Roman West, became a member of the Frank 
empire. He broke off from the East, and gradually 
ceased to meet with any further recognition there. 
The Greek emperors had long despoiled him of his 
eastern diocese +. To eompeimto for this, the 
w'estern Churches (not excepting the Lombard, on 
which the Frankish institutions had been engrafted) 
rendered him an obedience such as he h.ad never 
before enjoyed. Admitting schools in Rome for 
Frieslandcrs, Saxons, and Franks, by me.ans of 
wbieh that city itself beg.an to be germanized, he 
commenced that bleinling of Latin and German 
elements, which has since shaped the character of 
the West. In the moment of its utmost adversity 
his power struck fresh root ; when it seemed devoted 
to ruin, it secured for itself a firm and lengthened 
endurance. The hierarchy, f|^nicd in the Roman 

* So I unilerstand the Annales Laureshamenscs ; ad 
annum 801. Visum cst et ipsi apostollco Lconi, ut ipaum 
Carolum regem Francorum imperatorem nominare debuis- 
sent, qui ipsam llomam teneb.'it, ubi semper Caesares sedere 
soliti erant, et reliquas sedes quas ipse per Italiam seu Gal- 
liam nec non et Gennanium tenebat (he meant to say : ipsi 
tenebant) ; quia Deus nmnlputens hiis omnes sedcs in potes- 
t.'item ojus concessit, ideo justum eis videb<itur, ut ipse cum 
Dei adjutorio . . . ipsum nomen haberet. 

t Nicholas I. bewails the loss of the patriarchal power of 
the Roman sec : per Epirum veterem Epirumque nuvam 
atque Illyricum, MficedoniaiTi, Thessaliam, Achaiam, Da- 
ciam ripensem Daciamque mediterraneam, Mocsiam, Dar- 
daniam, Prsvalcm, and the loss of the patrimony in Cala- 
bria and Sicily. Pagi (Critica in Annales Baronii) couples ' 
this letter with another of Adrian I.’s.to CharleiHagne, from 
which it appears that this loss resulted out of the iconoclastic 
cotitroversy. 
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empire, diffused itself amongst the' German nations ; 
and there it found a limitless field for an ever pro- 
gressive activity, in the course of which it first 
fully developed the germs of its nature. ' 


Relation to the Germin Emperora.^lnlenud pro- 
gressive Improvement the Hierarchy. 




Wk pass over centuries, in order to arrive at a 
more clear conception of that point of development 
to which they led. 

The Frankish empire is prostrate ; the German 
is risen in the utmost vigour. 

Never has the German name stood higher in 
Europe than in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
under the Saxon and first Sali<(iiu emperors. We 
see Conrad II. hurrying from the eastern frontiers, 
where the King of Poland had been forced to sub- 
mit to personal subjection and the partition of his 
territories, and where the Duke of Ilohcrnia had 
been condemned to iiicurcerati(»n, to support Bur- 
gundy against the pretensions of the French gran- 
dees. Ho vanquishes them in the plains of Cham- 
pagne ; liis I talian vassals cross the St. Bernard to 
his aid : ho causes himself to bo crowned at Ge- 
nova, and holds liis diet at Solothurn. Imme- 
diately after this we mt'et him in Lower Italy. 
“ He put an end by his word,” says his historian 
Weppo, to the dissensions on the confines of his 
empire in Capua and Beiu'vento.” Henry III. 
ruled with no less vigour : at one time we find him 
by the Scheldt and the Lys, victorious over the 
Counts of Flandci’s ; presently in Hungary, which 
he compelled, at least for a considerable time, to do 
him feudal service, beyond the Ilaab, and scorning 
all limits but those set him by the elements. The 
King of Denmark goes in quest of him to Merse- 
burg ; one of the most powerful princes of France, 
the Count of Tours, acknowledges himself his 
vassal ; and the Spanish histories relate, that ho 
demanded of Fcrdiimnd I. of Castih*, victorious 
and powerful as the lattcu* was, that he should be 
recognised by all Christian kings as their liege 
suzerain. 

If we now inquire on what intrinsically rested 
this power, so wi<le in its range, and which laid 
claim to an Eimopean supremacy, we shall find that 
it contained within it a vtu’y important ecclesiastical 
edement. The Germans conquerfsl whilst they 
made converts. Their marches advanced in con- 
junction with the Church over the Elbe, to the 
Oder on the one aide, to the Danube on the other : 
monks and priests #cre the forerunners of German 
influenco in Bohemia and Hungary. By this 
means a great accession of strength every where 
accrued to the spiritual power. In Germany 
bisho})s and abbots of the empire enjoyed, not only 
in their own possessions, but beyond them, the 
rights of counts, nay,Homc;times of dukes ; and eccle- 
siastical estates were no longer described as situ- 
ated in such or such a county, but the counties as in 
such and such bishoprics. In Upper Italy almost all 
the towns became subject to the viscounts of their 
bishops. It would be an error to infer from this 
that the spiritual powers had already acquired a 
special independence. As the disposal of eccle- 
siastical appointments rested with the kings, (the 
chapters *h8ed to send back the ring and crosier of 
their deceased superior to the oourt, whence it was 
again bestowed on liis successor,) it was in general 


advantageous for the princes to eke out the tem- 
poral privileges of the men of their choice, on whose 
devotedness they could rely. In defiance of the 
most refractory nobility, Henry HI. placed a ple- 
beian, one of his creatures, in the chair of St. Am- 
brose in Milan : to this line of conduct he was 
mainly indebted for the obedience he subsequently 
met with in Upper Italy. That Henry II. proved 
himself of all these emperors the most munificent 
to the Church, and that he was the most strenuous 
in insisting on his right to the nomination of the 
bishops*, are facts that carry with them their 
mutual explanation. Care was also taken that the 
collation should be without prejjidice to the rights 
of the state. The property of the Church was 
exempted neither from civil burdens, nor even 
from feudal service : we frequently find bishops 
taking the field at the head of their vassals. On 
the other hand, wlmt an advantage it was to have 
the right of nomimfting bi8hoj)s, who, like the Arch- 
bishop of Bremen, exercised the highest spiritual 
authority in the Scandinavian dominions and over 
many Wen dish tribes ! 

If then the ecclesiastical element was of such emi- 
nent importance in the institutions of the cmj)ire, it 
is self-evident how much this must have been en- 
hanced by the relation in which the cmi)erors 
stood to the supreme head of the entire clergy, the 
pope of Rome. 

The poperlom was bound to the German empe- 
rors by Ihe strictest ties, as it had before been to 
the Roman emperors and to the successors of 
Charlemagne. True, indeed, the po])es had exer- 
cised acts of sovereign authority over the iin])erial 
sceptre before it passed definitively to th(j Germans, 
and while it was yet in weak and wavau’ing hands. 
But when the vigorous princes of Germany had 
achieve<l the concpiest of that dignity, they became, 
if not admittedly, at least in fact what the Carlo- 
vingiau race had been, the liege lords of the pope- 
dom. Otto the Great shielded with a powerful 
hand the pope whom ho had seated in the )>onti- 
fical chair + : his sons followed his example : the 
fact that the Roman factions did once more make 
head, and seize on and resign that dignity as their 
family interests fluctuated, purchase and traffic it 
away, did but more (deJU’ly indicate the necessity of 
some higher intervention. It was well known how 
vigorously this was exercised by Henry III. His 
synod at Sutri deposed the intruders upon the 
pojietlom. No sooner had he put the patrician ring 
on his finger, and received the imperial crown, 
than he declared of his own good pleasure the indi- 
vidual who was to inouiit the papal chair. Four 
successive German popes were nominated by him : 
upon the occasion of a vacancy in the highest sta- 
tion in the Church the delegates from Romo pi*c- 
.sented themselves at the imperial court exactly as 
the envoys from other bishoprics, to receive the 
announcement of a successor to the dignity. 

In this position of tilings it was a matter of per- 
sonal interest to the emperor that the papacy 


* For instances of this strictness see Planck, Geschichte 
der chriatl.-kircld. GeBellschaft8verfa.s8ung, iii. 407. 

t In Goldast, Cunstitutt. Impcriales, i. p. 221, wo find an 
instrument (with the scholia of Dietrich of Niem) by which 
the right of Charlemagne to ohoo'jo a successor to himself, 
and in future the popes of Rome, is transferred to the Ger- 
man emperors. It is, however, undoubtedly a fabrication. 
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should wear an imponing aspect in the eyes of the 
world. Henry III. promoted the reformation, 
which was undertaken by the popes appointed by 
himself ; the augmentation of their power in no 
wise moved him to jealousy. That Leo IX. held a 
synod at Rheims in dohance of the King of France, 
instituted and deposed French bishops, and received 
the solemn admission of the prinoiplc, that the 
pope is the sole primate of tho universal church, 
might perfectly suit the emperor’s purposes, so long 
as he himself had the disposal of the popedom. 
All this contributed to uphold that panunount 
majesty which he claimed over all Europe. What 
the anrhbishop of Bremen effected for him in the 
North, the pope obtained for him amongst tho other 
powers of Christendom. 

But there was a great danger too involved in 
this condition of things. 

The ecclesiastical order had become in the Ger- 
man and tho gemianized empire a totally different 
institution from what it had been in tho Roman, 
i A large share of political influence had been trans- 
ferred to it ; it was possessed of princ<;ly power. 
Wo have seen that it still depended on the empe- 
ror, the highest secular autliority. But what if 
this authority should again fall into weak hands, 
arnl if at the same time tho supreme head of the 
I church, thrice powerful through his universally 
1 veneratetl rank, the obedience of his subordinates, 

I nnd his influence over other states, should seize tho 
! lavoural)lo moment, and set himself in opposition 
1 to the imp<^^ial authority 1 

I Tin* nature of the case involved more than one 
I element conducive to such a contingency ; but 
tliero was an inherent principle in the ecclesiastical 
j body, essentially opposed to so gn*at H<*eular intlu- 
i-nee, which, when it should have gathered suffi- 
I eient strength, could not fail to hurry on the eoii- 
j summation. It seems, too, t(» me to have carried 
I wilh it a palpable inconsistency, that the pope 
j should have exercised on all sides a spiritual 
I power of the highest order, and have been at the 
; .same time subject to the emperor. The case would 
j have be(‘n different, had Henry 1 11. actually coin- 
, passed his design of elevating himself to be tin; 
head of all Christendom ; but as he did not suc- 
ceed in this, it needed but a certain evohition of 
politics, and tho pope might by all means have 
been hindered by his subordination to tho emperor 
from being fully and freely, as his office inferred, 
tht! common father of the faithful. 

Circumstances were in this state when Gregory 
VII. ascended the papal chair. Gregory was a 
man of a bold, bigoted, and aspiring spirit ; straight- 
forward luj was, so to speak, as a scholastic system, 
invincible in the strongliold of logical conse<|ucnce, 
and no less dexterous in j)arryiug just and well- 
founded objections with specious arguments. He 
saw tho goal towards which things were tending ; 
amidst all the petty bustle of everyday business his 
sagacity detected the germs of possible mighty 
events ; ho resolved to emancipate tho papal 
power from the imperial yoke. Having once fixed 
his mind on this object, luj forthwith, without a 
moment’s hesitiition, or casting one glance behind, 
laid hold on the <lecisivo means towards its attain- 
ment. The resolution which he caused to be 
passed by one of his ecclesiastical assemblies, that 
for the future no .spiritual appointment should ever 
be dispost^d of by a secular patron, was t)f a natiir«* 


to overthrow the Constitution of the empire in its 
very essence. This latter rested, as already men- 
tioned, on the interconnexion of the spiritual and 
temporal institutions : tho bond between both was 
tho right of investiture ; the detennination that 
this ancient right should be wrested from tho empe- 
ror was of tho naturo of a revolution. 

It is manifest that Gregory could never have 
been in a condition to entertain this design, much 
less to accomplish it, had he not been seccinded by 
file convulsions of the empire during the minority 
of Henry IV., and the insurrection of the Gmnan 
populations and princes against that sovereign. In 
the persona of tho great vassals he met witli natu- 
ral allies : they too felt them.selvcH oppressed by 
the preponderance of the imperial power ; they 
too desired to become freqi Then the j)oj)e too 
was in a certain respect one of the magnates of the 
empire. The two facts arc in perfect accordance — 
that the pope declared Gcnnany an electoral 
empire (a doctrine tending prj)digiously to the aug- 
inentathm of the power of the })rince8), and that 
the princes were so little disposed to murmur if 
the pope should shake off the imperial yoke. Even 
in the contested matter of the investiture their 
interests went hand-in-hand. Tho pope was still 
far from desiring pei’sonally to nominate the 
bishops ; he referred the choice to the chapters, 
over which the German nobility exercised the most 
commaiuliiig influence. In a word, the pope had 
the aristocratic interests on his side. 

But es’en with these allies what long and san- 
guinary conflicts did it cost the popes to accomplish 
their undertaking ! From Denmark to Apulia, 
sjiys'the hymn in praise of St. Anno, from Car- 
liiigcn to llnngary, tin* arms of the empire have 
been turned against its own vitals. Tho strife 
between the spirittial and the temj>oral principles, 
which luul before gone hand-in-hand, spread fatal 
discord throughout Europe. Freciuoutly were the 
popes tbem.selves compelled to abandon tlieir capi- 
tal, and see rivals usurp their seat on the apostolic 
chair ! 

At last, however, the task was achieved. After 
long centuries <»f subjection, after other centuries 
of often dubious contest, the independence of the 
Homan see and of its ruler was Anally estahlislied. 
'file position of the popes at that moment was in 
fact the grandest ami most exalted, 'fhe clergy 
were wholly in their hands. It is worthy of note, 
that the most resolute popes of those times, in- 
cluding Gregory VII. himself, w(*re BciUMlietines. 

By the introtluetion of celibjicy tht*y c«»nverted the 
entin; of the soeular clergy into a kind of monkitfli 
fU’der. The univer.sal bishopric to which they 
made pretensions was in some degree analogous to 
the power of an abbot of Cluny, who was the only 
abbot in his order : in like manner these popes 
iispired to be tho only bishops of the entire Church. 
They made no scruple of grasping at the adminis- 
tration of all the dioceses*, and even compared 

• One of the main points in reference to which I will cite 
a passage from a letter of Henry IV. to (Irepory. (Mansi, 
Concil. n. collectio xx. 471.) Kecton-s sanctie ecclesiae, 
vide], archicpiscopns, t!|iis(opos, presbyteros oiciit servos 
pedibus tiiis calcasti. [You have trampled like slices undef** " 
your feet the guides and guardians of the Holy f .’lnnch ; that 
is to say, the archbiNhops, bishops, and priests.] Wc see tliat 
in this the pope had tiio public voice in hi.s favour. In 
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their own legates with the andent Roman pro* 
coiibuIb ! Whilst this cloBc-knit and universally 
diffused order, powerful through its wealth, and 
absolute controllers of ail the social relationa, was 
moulding itself to the sway of a single chief, the 
secular powers were sinking into ruin. Already iu 
the beginning of the twelfth century Prior Geronus 
made bold to say : Jt will come at last to this, 
that the golden statue of the kingdom will be 
utterly demolished, and every great empire divided 
into tetrarebies ; not till then will the Church stand 
up free and iinoppressed, under the protection of 
the gAat crowned priest It wanted but a little 
that this should have been literally fulfilled. For 
in truth, which was the more powerful iu England 
in the thirteenth century, Henry I ll., or those frmr- 
and-twenty to whom f^* a long period the adminis- 
tration was committed ; which of the two in Cas- 
tile, the king or the altoshomcs ? The power of 
an emperor seemed almost superfluous from the 
time that Frederick ceded the essential attributes 
of sovereignty to the princes of the empire. Italy 
and Germany w’ore filled with independent powers. 
Comprehensiveness an<l unity were qualities to be 
fomid almost exclusively in the power of the pope. 
Thus it came to pass that the indepondcuce of the 
ecclesiastical principle was soon transformed into 
a kiiul of sovereignty. The ecclesiastico-political 
eharaeter wliich society had assumed throughout, 
and the course of events, necessarily tended to such 
an issue. When countries long lost, such as Spain, 
were finally wr<*sted from Mohammedanism; 
when provinces which had not yet been acquired, 
such as Prussia, were snatched from Paganism, 
.‘ind filled with a Christian population ; when>jven 
the capitals of the Greek faith submitted to the 
Latin ritual ; and when hundreds of thousands 
were continually taking the field to rear the banner 
of the cross over the holy sepulchre, must not the 
high-priest, whoso hand was in all those under- 
takings, and who received the fealty of the sub- 
dued, have been invested with a most surpassing 
grandeur i Under his directions, and in his name, 
the western nations pounul themselves forth in 
immense colonies, as though they had been a single 
])eople, and sought to possess the whole world. It 
cannot create surprise if he then exercised un- 
limited sway in his internal adiniuistnition, if a 
king hold his dominions of him as a fief, if a king of 
Aragon transferred his to the apostle Peter, and if 
Naples was actually transferred through the pope’s 
means into the hands of a foreign family ! Mar- 
vellous physiognomy of those times, which no one 
1ms yet pourtrayed in its entire f\ilnes8 and truth ! 
the most extraordinary combimition of intenial 
discord and splendid progress without, of inde- 
pendence and subjection, of the spiritual and the 
temporal. And bow contradictory a character is 
(^xliibited oven in the piety of those times ! Some- 
times she retires into the rugged mountain, or the 
lonely forest, to devote all lier harmless days to 
Divine coiiteinplation and prayer ; longing for 
death she already denies herself every enjoyment 
off(^rcd by life ; or with youthful fervour she labours, 

quorum ronculcatione tibi favorem ub ore vulgi comparasti. 
’**riRy trampnng on them you have won for yourself the 
applaust^f tC«e mob.] 

♦ Sehrbck cites this passage in ids Kirchengeschichte, 
Th. 27, p. 117. 


if dwelling amongst men, to body forth in se- j 
reno, sublime, and profoundly suggestive forms, ] 
the mysteries she dimly surmises, the ideas in 
which she has her being : — but onb moment more, 
and we behold another Piety, that which invented 
the Inquisition, and plied the fearful judgment of 
the sw'ord against heretics : We have spared,” 
says the leader of the expedition against the Albi- 
genscs, “ neither sex, nor age, nor rank, but put 
all alike to the sword.” Sometimes the two make 
their appearance together. At sight of Jerusalem 
the Crusiiders dismount from their horses, and bare 
their feet, to approach the holy walls in the guise of 
ti*uc pilgrims ; in the hottest fights they believe 
themselves aided by the visible presence of saints 
and angels. But no sooner have they sealed- the 
walls, than they rush forth to pillage and blood- 
shed ; they butchered many thousand Saracens on 
the site of Solomon’s temple ; they burned the 
Jews in their synagogues, and they sullied with 
blood the holy threshold before which they had 
come to offer adoration ; — an inconsistency this, 
that pervaded the whole nature of that religio- 
political constitution, and stamped it with its visible 
impress. 

Contracts between the. fourteenth andffteentk Centuries, 

At certain stages of history wc feel peculiarly 
disposed, if wc may so express it, to investigate 
the divine jdan of the world’s government, and the 
forces at work for the education of the human race. 

However imperfect may have been the develop- 
ment we have just depicted, it was necessary to- 
wards the complete naturalization of Christianity in 
the West. It was no easy matter thoroughly to 
imhuti with the ideas of Christianity the refractory 
spirits of the northern tribes, engrossed as lliey 
w'erc by their traditional superstitions. It needed 
a long predominance of the spiritual order to achieve 
full hold upon the German temperament. The samo 
means served likewise to effect that close union of 
Germanic and Latin elements on which is founded 
the character of Europe in more recent times. 
There is a community in the modern w'orld which 
has always been regarded as a main foundation of 
its progressive improvemoiit in Church and State, 
in manners, social intercourse, and literature. To 
bring this about, it was necessary that the. western 
nations should for once constitute, as it were, a 
single ecclesiastico-political state. But this was 
the phenomenon of a moment only in the groat 
course of things. After the conversion was fully 
effected, new necessities made themselves felt. 

It was already indicative of the dawn of a new 
epoch, tliat the national languages arose everywhere 
at the same time. Slowly but unceasingly they 
iusinualed themselves into the various branches of 
mental activity ; step by step the idiom of the 
Church gave way before them. Universality re- 
tired, and in its stead appeared a new species of 
partition founded on a higher principle. Hitherto 
the spirit of the Church had been predominant over 
the sense of nationality the latter, modified and 
transformed, hut again individualized, entered on 
a new career. 

It cannot be doubted that all human proceedings, 
though often they deviate from the beaten ti*aek, 
and follow a route less open to observation, are 
invai'iably subject to one mighty and uiiintermittiiig 
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system of sequences. The papal power was 
promoted by the earlier circumstances of history, 
its further progress was opposed by the new. 
When the nations no longer needed the impulse 
of the ecclesiastical power to the extent they had 
done before, they presently began to offer it resist- 
ance. They felt conscious of their sufficiency for 
self-control. It is worth while to rccal to mind 
the more important occurrences tliiVt betokened 
the existence of this feeling. 

It was the French, as is well known, who offered 
the firet decisive resistance to the assumptions of 
the popes. They set tlieiiiselves with national 
unanimity against the bulls of oxconnnunication 
of Boniface Vlll. ; all the popular authorities 
declared, in documents amounting to several hun- 
dreds in number, their cordial acquiescence in the 
steps taken by Philip lo Bel. 

The Ccmians followed next. When the popes 
began once more to assail the imperial authority 
with all the old animosity, although the latter was 
now far from possessing its foiiner importance, and 
when they enlisted foreign influence in their aid, 
the electors assembled on the banks of the Rhino, 
on their stone scats in the field of Reuse, to adopt 
measures in common for maintaining “ the honour 
and dignity of tho empire.” It was their purpose 
to secure the independence of the empire against 
the encroachments of the pope by a solemn reso- 
lution. This followed soon after in due form, with 
the sanction of all orders of potentates, emperor, 
princes, and electors; with one common consent 
they took their stand against the principles of the 
papal policy*. 

England did not long remain in the back-ground. 
No whore had tho pope possessed greater influence 
or dealt more arbitrarily with benefices : but when 
at last, Edward III. refused to continue the pay- 
ment of the tribute, to which former kings had made 
themselves liable, his parliament united with him, 
and promised him their support. The king took 
measures to prevent the other encroachments of 
the papal power. 

Thus we see nation after nation evincing their 
sense of self-reliance and unity : the public admi- 
nistration will not hear of any higher authority ; 
the popes no longer find allies in the middle 
classes, and their influence is resolutely repulsed 
by princes and legislative; bodies. 

In addition to all this, the papacy itself had fallen 
into weakness and disorder, which gave tho tempo- 
ral princes, who had hitherto sought only how they 
might secure themselves, an opportunity of even 
visiting it with reprisals. 

The great schism occurred. Observe the conse- 
quences that followed. For a long time it was optional 
with the princes to adhere to the one pope or the 
other, as political convenience dictated — the eccle- 
siastical power had no means within itself to heal 
tho breach, the secular power alone could effect 
this ; — when an assembly was held in Constance to 
this end, votes were taken not individually as be- 
fore, but by the four nations : it wa.s left to each 
nation to determine in previous committee tho vote 
it was to give — they unanimously deposed a pope — 
the newly-elected pontiff was obliged to arrange 


concordats with cash several nati(;n, which were of 
serious importance, at least from tho precedent 
they afforded ; during the council of Basle and 
the new schism some kingdoms held themselves 
neutral — nothing but the direct efforts of the 
princes succeeded in repairing this second rupture 
in the church*. Nothing could have occurred 
more conducive to the preponderance of the tem- 
poral power and to the independence of the several 
states. 

And now the pope was once more in a position 
of exalted splendour ; he was universally obeyed ; 
the emperor still held his stirrup ; there tvere 
bishops not only in Hungary but in Germany too, 
who styled themselves bishops by the grace of the 
apostolic see + ; the Peter’s penny continued to be 
collected in the north ; innumerable pilgrims from 
all countries visited the thre^iold of the apostles 
on tho occasion of the Jubilee of 1450 ; an eye- 
witness conq>arcs them for multitude to swanns of 
bees, or flocks of migratory birds ; and yet for all 
that, the old condition of things was far from 
existing any longer. 

If we would seek a proof of this, we have but to 
call to mind tho enthusiasm which the march to 
the holy sepulchre excited in former times, and to 
compare it with the coldness with which every 
appeal in favour of a combined resistance to the 
Turks was received in the fifteenth century. How 
much more urgent was the necessity of protecting 
one’s ow'n land against the danger that incessantly 
hovered round it in the most palpable reality, than 
of securing the custody of tho holy sepulchre to 
Christian hands ! -/Eneas Sylvius and the minorite 
Capistrano exerted their utmost eloquence, the one 
before the diet, the other in the market-place before 
the people ; and historians tell of the impression 
produced by them on the public mind ; but we do 
not find that any one took up arms in consequence. 
What pains the popes took ! One equipped a fleet ; 
another, Pius II., tho same iEncas Sylvius, betook 
himself, weak and ill as he was, to the harbour, 
where, if none others, those at least who were in 
most immediate danger, should assemble : ho wished 
to be present, he said, to do what he alone might, 
to lift up his hands to God during the fight like 
Moses ; but neither exhortations, nor entreaties, 
nor example could avail with liis contemporaries. 
The youthful emotions of a chivalric Christendom 
were by-gone things : no pope might call them 
back again. 

Other interests filled the times. It was the 
period when the European kingdoms were finally 
consolidating themselves after long internal strug- 
gles. The central authorities succeeded in over- 
coming the fiictions that had hitherto jeopardized 
the throne, and in gathering all their subji:cta round 
them in new and stricter bonds of allegiance : and 
very soon the papacy, which sought to lord it over 
all, and intruded everywhere, came to be regarded 
in a political light. 

Monarchy began to evince far higher pretensions 
than it had hitherto done. 

The notion is frequently entertained, that tho 
papacy was almost unrestricted till the Reforma- 


• Licet juris utriusque. See Olenschliiger, Sta/itsf^escliichte 
des rdm. Kaiserthums in der ersten des llteii Jahr- 

hunderts, Nr. fi.3. 


• Declaration of pope Felix in Georgius, Vita Nicolai V., 
p. 65. ^ ♦ 

t Constance, Schwerin, Flinfkirchen. Schriick, Kirchen- 
geschichte, Ud. 33, p. 60. 
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tion ; whereas in reality, during the fifteenth and 
the l^f(inniiig of the Hixttienth centuries, the several 
states had appropriated to themselves no small 
portion of the rights and privileges of the clergy. 

In France the encroachments of the Homan sec 
were for the greater part prevented hy means of 
the pragmatic sanction, which for more than half 
a century was regarded as the palladium of the 
kingdom. True, Louis XJ. from a s})urioua ten- 
derness for religion (to which he was the more 
prone, inasmuch as he was wanting in the genuine 
feeling), was induced to be compliant on this score ; 
but his siiccessoi’s insisted but the more strongly 
on this tln;ir fundamental law. Accordingly when 
Francis 1. signed his concordat with i^eo X., it was 
asserted that the court of Home had hy that iiistni- 
nicnt recovertid its ancient paramount inHnence. 
Now it is true that tRe pope was again put in pos- 
session of the annates ; in return, however, he was 
obliged to give up many other sources of income, 
and what was the most important thing of xill, he 
ceded to the king the right of nomination to tlie 
bishopries and all the higher henefiees. It is un- 
deniahle that the Galliean cluireh did lose its rights, 
but this far less in favour of the pope than of the 
king. Leo X. made little difficulty of giving up 
the axiom for which Gregory VII. had agitated 
the worhl. 

Matters were not push(;d so far in ( Jennany. The 
Hasle resolutions, which in France assumtMl the 
form of the pragmatic sanction wore exceedingly 
enervated in Germany, where they had also been 
ado])ted at first, hy the coiicoiMhit of Vienna. But 
this alteration itself was not obtained without sacri- 
fice on the part of Home. In Germany it was not 
enough to como to t<Tins with tho head of the 
realm ; it was neet'ssary to gain over the several 
states. The archbishops of Mainz and Trier ob- 
tained the right of disposing of the vacant benefices, 
even in tin* months appropriated to tho popo : the 
elector of hrandonbiirg was granted the privileg(‘ 
ftf appobiting to the three bishoprics in his doiiii- 
iiions ; less important states too, Strasburg, Salzburg, 
and Metz, obtained concessions f . Yet this wjis 
not enough to allay the gciienil opposition. In the 
year 1487 the entire empire resisted a tithe which 
the pope sought to impose, and defeated it.'|:. In 
1500, the imperial government accorded the papal 
legates only a third of tln^ produce of iinlulgeiices, 
reserving the other two-thir«ls to itself to be devoted 
to the war against the Turks. 

Ill England, without any new concordat, and with- 

• We recoKnize the contieetion from the following words 
of ./EncHK Sylvius : " Propter deereta Busiliensis concilii inter 
sedem apostolicam et nationem vestram dissidium ccepit, 
cum VOS ilia prorsus tenenda diceretis, apostolica vero sedes 
omnia rejicerct. itaque fuit denique conipositio faeta—per 
quam aliqua ex decretls concilii praedicii recepta vldentur, 
aliqua rejecta. u¥lnei Sylvii Epistola ad Martlnum Maierum 
contra murmur gravaminis Gcnnauicft; natioiiis 1457.” In 
Muller’s Reichstagstheatrmn unter Friedrich III., p. 601. 
[Dillerences arose between the apostolic see and your nation, 
respecting the decrees of the council of Basle, you alleging 
that they should be absolutely abided by, while the apostolic 
see rejected them all. So at last a compromise w'as made, 
in consequence of which some of the decrees of the said 
^ council appear to have been retained, and others rejected.] 

t Schrfok’s Kirchcngesch. Bd. .'12, p. 173. Eichhoni’s 
Staats- und Rcchtsgeschichte. Bd. III. § 172, ii. c. 

' I Muller’s Ileichsihratrum, Verst. VI., p. 130. 
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out a pragmatic sanction, concessions were obtained 
far surpassing those of Constance. Henry VI 1. 
possessed the undisputed right of nominating to 
the episcopal sees ; nor wa.s he content with holding 
tho promotion of the clergy in his own hands, 
but he also appro]>riated half the annates to his 
own use. When Wolsey subs(*i|uently, kp the early 
part of the reign of Henry VIII., had the dignity 
of legate conferred on him in addition to his other 
offices, the temporal and spiritual powers were to | 
a certxiin extent ainalgainatod together : before i 
ever a thought of l*rotestantism was entertained | 
in the kingdom, a very arbitrary confiscation of i 
numerous convents had taken place. ! 

Meanwhile the southern countries and kingdoms ! 
did not remain behindhand. ThoTving of Siiaiii too i 
possessed tho right of nominating bishops. The | 
crown with W'hich tho grand masterships of tlie j 
spiritual orders were connecti?d, which had esla- ■ 
blLshed and which swayt'd tho iii((ui.sition, enjoyed j 
a host of eecle.sixiHtieal attributes and imiiinnities. \ 
Not uiifro(jueiit]y did Ferdinand the Catholic resist I 
tho papal functionaries. I 

In like iiuiniu*r xis tlie Sj)anish, the rortiigneso 1 
spiritual orders of St. Jacob, Avis, and Christ, j 
which had inlundted the w’calth of the Tt!in]>laj'K, j 
were in the patronage of tho crown*. King | 
Enninuel obtained from Leo X. not only a tliird of 
the cruciata, but also a tenth of tho ('hinrli pro- 
perty, w'ith tho express right of disposing of tlioin I 
at his good pleasure, and in aecordxinee with desert, j 

In every direction, in short, throughout all ! 
Christendom, in the south as well as in the north, j 
w'as iiianifosted a common t<‘ndt*ney to contract 
the pow'cr of the popo. What the s».*ciilar power j 
particularly coveted was a participatioti in tin* i 
eccle.siastical revenues, and tho right of bestow iiig I 
church benefices and ofiices. Tl.e j)opes off(,*red no | 
strenuous resistancf?. 'rhey sought to ui)hold w hat | 
they could of their privileges, xind quietly eeile<l i 
the n*st. It was sxiid of Fei*<linaud, King of I 
Naples, by Lorenzo Medici, on the occasion of a I 
difference betwe(*n tlie former and tho Homan see : ! 
“ He will nuike no difficulty of promising, hut hy I 
and by when his obligations should be fulfilled, he j 
will meet with indulgeiiee, as kings invariably do 
at the hands of the popes f.” For this .sjiirit of 
opposition had made its way even into Itiily: we 
are told of Lorenzo Medici him.self, that in this 
matter he followed the exaiiqde of tin? greater 
sovereigns, and paid regard to so much, and no I 
more, of the pope’s comiiuinds, as he had a mind J. 

It would be emineous to look on these efforts as 
but so many arbitrary demonstrations of strength. 
The ecclesiastical tendency had ceased so thoroughly 
to sway the viUil habits of tlie European nations as 

• Instruttione plena delle Cose di Portogallo al Coadjutor 
di Bergamo, imntio destinato in Portogallo ; MS, aniong the 
Informationi Politiche in the royal library of Berlin, vol. xii. 
Leo X. granted this patronage of the orders; eontentandosi 
il re di pagare gratidissima compositione di detto patronatn. 
[the king consenting to pay a very ample composition for 
the same,] 

t Lorenzo to John de Lanfredinis, Fabroni Vita Lanrentli 
Medicii IL, p. 362. 

t Antonins Callus de rebus Genuen.sibiis ; Muratori Scriptt. 

R. It. xxiii. p. 281, says of Lorenzo: Reguin majurumque 
principum contumacem fioi^ntiam adversusRonianam eecle- 
siam sequebatur de juribus pontilicis, nisi quod ei videretur 
nihil permittens. 
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had been the case in past times ; the development 
of national feelings, and the consolidation and per- 
fectioning of state policy were advancing rapidly, 
and assuming an important aspect. Hence tlie 
relation between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers demanded a thorough reconstruction ; and 
truly a great change had become apparent in the 
popes themselves. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS TERRITORIES IN THE BEGINNING 
01' THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Extemlon of the Ecdesiastietd Ihminhns. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on the popes 
of the earlier times, certain it is they had .always 
grand interests in view — the care of an oppressed 
religion, the struggle with paganism, the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among tlie nortliern nations, 
the esta])lishment of an independent hierarehal 
power. Grand designs and aclnevements nurture 
the dignity of man’s nature, .and these their elforts 
uplx'ld tlie greatness of th<‘ popes at a loftier pitch. 
But now th()S(i times were gone hy, and with tln'iii 
the tendencies they had occasioned : the schism 
was allayed ; and the unpalatable conviction was 
to be digested, that iio hope I’omained of effecting 
nny combined system of o[H’rations against the 
Turks. I’hc result was, that the bead of tlie church 
applied liims».'lf esp<*eially, and more decidedly than 
at any jirevious time, to the inti'rests of her tem- 
poral doniiiiions,riid devoted all his elforts to theii* 
furtlieranee. 

'J'liis e-oui'so was in .accordanee with what had 
long heeii the characteristie temper of the age. 
“ Formerly,” it had been said by a speaker in the 
coumal of Basle, ‘‘ I was of opinion that it w’ould 
be well w ere the temi>oral power wholly dissevered 
from the spiritual. But now 1 have learned that 
virtue w'ilhoiit strength is ridiculous, that the 
Roiinan pope, without the hereditary possessions of 
the el lurch, would be but the laekcsy of kings and 
princes.” This speaker, who had iiiHueiice enough 
in the assembly to determine the election of pope 
Felix, declares it not very objectioiiahlo that a pope 
should have sons, who might uphold him against 
tyrants *. 

This matter was subsequently regarded in another 
light in Italy. It was looked on as a thing of 
courae that a pope sliould promote the interests of 
his own family, and he would have been censured 
if he had not done so. “Others,” says Lorenzo 
Medici, writing to Innocent VIII., “have not so 
long postponed their efforts to become popes, and 
have given themselves little concern to evince 
such delicacy and forbearance as your holiness has 
manifested for such a length of time. Now is your 
holiness not only excused before God and man, but 
one might perhaps even venture to blame this punc- 
tilious conduct, and ascribo it to another motive. 
Zeal and duty force it upon me as a })oint of con- 

• See an extract from this speech in Schrock, vol. xxxii. 
p. yo. 


science to remind* your holiness, that no man is 
immortal, that a pope’s importance is just what he 
himself chooses to make it ; he cannot make his 
dignity hereditary : nothing can he call his own 
but the honours and the benefactions he has be- 
stowed on his kindred Such was the eounsel 
given by the man who w'as regarded as the wisest 
in Italy. He was certainly an interested party ; 
he had married his daughter to the jiepe’s sou ; 
but he would never have ventured to express him- 
self so roundly and unreservedly, had not the views 
he propounded been those admitted eurrtmtly and 
without question among the liighcr classes. 

There is an intiniale correspondence between 
the two contemporaneous facts, that the European 
states despoiled the pope of a portion of his privi- 
leges, and that the latter bega^i to apply himself to 
purely .secular enterprises. His primary quality, in 
his own eyes, w'as that of an Italian prince. 

No great length of time had elajised since the 
Florentines had overcome their neighbours, and 
the house of Alediei had established its .authority. 
The power of the house of Sforza in Milan, of that 
of Aragon in Naples, and of tho Venetians in Lom- 
bardy, had all been a(^liieved and secured within the 
memory of the existing generation. Might not a 
pope too fairly eubirtaiu the hope of founding a still 
greater inalicnahltt sovereignty iii tho domains 
which w<‘re regarded as the hereditary possessions 
of tlie (.’hurch, hut which were aetuully under the 
sw^ay of a great luiinber of iiuhqieiidcnt rulers I 

Pope Sixtus IV. was the first who deliberately, 
and with effect, applied himself to the ]mi‘poHc ; 
Alexander IV. followed it up with extreme vigour 
and extraordinary success ; and Julius II. gave the 
schcino an unexpected turn with pennanent re- 
sults. 

Sixtus IV. ( 1471 — 1484) conceived the plan of 
founding a ]»rineipality for his nephew Girolamo 
Riario in the fair and fertile plains of Romagna, 
’i’hc other Italian powers were already contending 
fur the prejionderance in those ivgions or for their 
posseasioii ; and if the question had been one of right, 
the pope’s title was manifestly better than that of 
.any of them : hut he was far from being a match for 
them in political strength an<l iii warlike resources. 
He did not scruple to make his spiritual power 
(in its nature and intention exalted above all | 
earthly purposes) subservient to his w’orldly views, ! 
and to plunge it into all tho temporary intrigues j 
in which these involved him. As the Medici 
chiefly stood in his way, he mingleil in tho dissen- 
sions of Florence, and drew down upon himself, as 
is w'ell known, the suspicion that he had been privy 
to the conspiracy of the Pazzi, which led to their 
murderous attempt before the altar of a cathedral — 
that he had been acoessfiry to this — he, tho father 
of the faithful ! When the Venetians ceased to 
favour the pretensions of his nephew, as they 
had long done, the pope was not content with 
^andoning them to their fate in a war to which he 
himself had impelled them ; but even w'ent so far 
as to excommunicate them for continuing it f. He 

• A letter of Lorenzo’s, without date, but apparently of 
the year 1489, sinee it speaks of the fifth year of liiuocent 
VIII. Fabroiii Vita Laurentii II., p. 390. 

t The Commentarii di Marino Sanuto on the Pyrara war 
were printed in Venice in 1829 ; at p. 56, he (reafs of the 
pope's desertion, ile cites the words of the Venetian am- 
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acted no less arbitrarily in Rome ; he persecuted 
the Colonnas, the oj>ponentR of the Riarios, with 
savage ferocity, wrested Marino from them, and 
caused the house of the prothonotary of Colonna to 
be taken by stonn, himself made prisoner and ex- 
ecuted. The victim’s mother went to St. Celso in 
Banchi, where the corpse Lay, raised the severed 
head by the locks, and cried : ** This is the head of 
my son ; this is the faith and honour of the pope. 
He promised if we surrendered Marino to him, 
that he would release my son ; he has now got 
Marino ; my son too is in our hands, but de^ ! 
Look here, and see how the pope keeps his plighted 
word 

Such were the moans by which Sixtus IV. achieved 
the victory over his enemies, foreign and domestic. 
He did actually succeed in making his nephew lord 
of Imola and Forli, but it cannot be questioned that, 
however his temporal splendour gained thereby, his 
sph'itual influence lost iniiiiitely more. An attempt 
was made to assemble a council against him. 

The time however was at hand when the deeds 
of Sixtus were to be outdone. Not long after liim 
Alexander VI. ascended the papal chair. 

Alexander had, all his days, known no other 
principle of conduct than to enjoy the world, to 
live in luxury, and to satisfy his lust and ambition. 
1 1 seemed to him arriving at the summit of bliss 
when ho was at last invested with the highest spi- 
ntual dignity. Old as he was, this feeling seemed 
daily to impart to him fresh youth. No irksome 
thought was allowed for one night to trouble his 
repose. His only thought was, how to compass his 
own advaiitiiges and heap pomp and honours on 
his sons : never did lie seriously devote himself to 
any other purpose f. 

This was the sole principle at the bottom of .all his 
political alliances which liad so great an influence 
cm the affairs of the world ; how a pope was dis- 
posed to marry his children, endow and enrich 
them, was a weighty consideration in determining 
all the political relations of Europe. 

Ciesar Borgia, Alexander’s sun, trod in the 
foot-steps -of Riario. He began at the self-8.arae 
point, and his verv first movement was to drive 
Riario’s widow from Imola and Forli. He held on 
his course with daring contempt of consequences, 
and what the other had but attempted or but be- 
gun, ho carried out to the end. Ijet us observe 
the mode of proceeding he adopted ; it may be 
described in a few words. The ecclesiastical state 
had hitherto been kept divided by the factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibelliiies, the Orsini and the 
(■olonnas. Like the other papal families, and as 
Sixtus 1 V. for example had done, Alexander and 
his son allied themselves at first with one of the 
two, the Orsini or Guelf party. With the help of 
this alliance they speedily succeeded in mastering 
all their enemies. They drove the Sforzas from 
Pesaro, the Malatestas iWm Rimini, and the Man- 
freddi from Faenza ; they seized those powerful 
and strongly fortified towns, and presently founded 
them into a powerful lordship. No sooner had they 


bassador : “ Tutti vedraimo aver noi cominciato questa 
Kuerra di volont^ del papa : egli per6 bI mosse a rompere la 
lega.” [Ft is notorious that we commenced this w'ar at the 
pope’s desire : but he broke the league.] 

• Alegijtto Alegretti; diari Sanesi, p. 817. 
t llelatlonc di Polo Capello, 1500. MS. (See Appendix 
No III. 


advanced so far, no sooner had they rid themselves 
of their enemies, than they turned against their 
friends. In this respect there was a marked dif- 
ference between the Borgias and their predecessors, 
the latter of whom had always been trammelled by 
the party to which they had attached themselves. 
Ccesar Borgia, without hesitation or compunction, 
assailed his owm confederates. The duke of 
Urbino, who had hitherto aided in his aggran- 
disement, found himself suddenly, and without the 
least warning, entangled in his toils, and with diffi- 
culty escaped, a hunted fugitive in his owti do- 
mains*. Upon this, Vitclli, Baglioni, Jind the 
heads of the Orsini determined to show him at least 
that they were capable of resisting him. He on his 
part said : “ It is right and fit to betray those who 
are the m.asters of all treachery he decoyed them 
with deliberate, profoundly calculated cnielty into 
the trap he had laid for them, and mercilessly 
despatched them. After he had tamed both p.artiea 
in this fashion, he stejiped into their places ; 
gathered their adherents, the inferior nobility, 
round him, and took them into his pay : he kept 
the teri'itories he had seized in subjection by force 
of severity and terror. 

And thus Alexander saw his warmest wish ful- 
filled, the b.arons of the land annihilated, and his 
house in train to found a great hereditary princi- 
pality in Italy. But he soon had to feel practically 
of what the aroused passions are capable, (’msar 
would not brook the participation of his power with 
any relation or favourite. He had caused his bro- 
ther, who stood in his way, to be murdered and 
thrown into the river. He had his brother-in-law 
assailed on the very steps of the palace +. His 
wife and his sister nursed the wounded man ; the 
latter dre.^sed his food with her own hands for fear 
of poison ; the pope had a guard set on his house 
to protect his son-in-law from his son : Caesar 
mocked at all these precautions, saying, “ What has 
f.iilcd at noon may easily be done in the evening.” 
When the prince w'as now convalescent, he bnr.st 
into his chamber, turned out the wife and the sister, 
called in his br.avo, and had his unfVirtunate brotlu r- 
in-law strangled. For as to his father, on whose 
life and station he only looked as means towards 
his own aggrandisement, he had not a thought of 
treating him in other respects with the least consi . 
deration. He slew Alexander’s favourite Peroto 

♦ Many other Interesting particulars relative to C!esar 
Borgia arc to be found througtiout the fourth volume of MS. 
Chronicle of Saints ; some letters of his too are given ; one to 
Venice, Dec. 1502, and one to the pope, in wldeh ho sub- 
scribes himself: “ Vrae. Stis. humillssimus servus et devo- 
tissima faetura.” 

t Diario de Sehastiano di Branca de Telini. MS. hihl. 
Barb. n. 1103, relates atrocities of Cesar’s such as the follow- 
ing : 11 primo, 11 fratcllo che si chiamava lo duca di Gaiulia, 
lo fecc buttar in liume : fece ammazzare lo cognato, rhe 
era figlio del duca di Calabria, era lo piu hello jovane che 
mai si vedcssc in Roma > ancora fece ammazzare Vitellozzo 
della cittA di Castello, et era lo piu valenthuorao die fusse 
in quel tempo. [First he caused his brotlier, who was named 
the duke di Gandia, to be thrown into the river : he liad 
his brother-in-law assassinated, who was tlie son of tlie duke 
of Calabria, and the liandsomest youth ever seen in Rome : 
furthermore, he caused the assassination of Vitellozzo of the 
dty of Castello, the most gallant man of that •ly.] He calls 
the lord of Faenza lo piu bello flglio del mondo, the hand- 
somest youth in the world. (See Appendix No. IX.) 
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beneath the pontifical mantle, as the victim chinj 5 
close to his patron : the blood spurted in the pope’s 
fiice. » 

For a time Copsar had Rome and the ecclesias- 
tical states in his power. He was a man of surpass- 
ini' beauty ; so strnin; that in the bull-fij;ht he 
would strike otf the hull’s head at a single blow ; 
liberal-handed, not without traits of magnanimity ; 
volii]>tuous, blooily : how did Rome tfemble at his 
name ! Ciesjir needed gold and had enemies— every 
night tlie corpses of murdeivd men were found in 
the streets. Every man h(‘ld his breath ; for there 
was none who might not fear that his own turn 
would come next. Those whom violence could not 
reach, were taken off by poison *. 

'fhero was but one s])ot on the earth where such 
deeds were possible : that spot alone, where un- 
limited temporal power and the highest spiritual 
authority were united in the same individual. This 
sj)ot (yVesar oecuided. Even monstrosity has its 
]»erfeetion. Many sons and nephews of the popes 
liave attein]>ted similar things, but none over carrie<l 
them to such a pitch. Cmsar w'as a virtuoso in 
crime. 

Was it not, from the very first, one of the most 
essential t<‘ndeneieH of tlliristianity to rendtu* such 
violence imposHibb* ? And Christianity itself, and 
the juisitiou of the su]U*emo head of the Church, 
wert‘ to s(')’ve to call it forth. 

In truth it needed not then that a TiUther sliould 
by and by ai’ise to denounce in such deeds tin* 
direct opposite of Christianity. Tin; ery arose at 
the vi'i'y time, that the jjope was prc'paring the w:iy 
for antichrist, that his care was devoted to the 
fulfilment of the sataaic, not of the heavenly king- 
dom f. 

We 'will not follow in detail the part, yidara of 
Alexander’s history. He once purposed, as is but 
too notorious, to take off one of the richest cardi- 
nals by poison : but the latter succeeded by bribes, 
promises, and entreati<‘s, in gaining over the pope’s 
chief cook ; the c<infectiou which had been pre- 
pared for the cardmal was set before the poj»e, and 
lie died himself of the poison lie had intended for 
another After his death a far different result 
arose out of his schemes from that he had contem- 
plateil. 

It was always the hope of the papal families to 
acipiire for tln'iiisclves hereditary rank and pos- 
si'ssion i ; but it usually happened, that with the 
life of the jxipe fell the pow’«T of his kindred, and 
their greatness set as it had risen. If the Vene- 
tians looked on iiimioved at Ciesar Borgia’s doings, 
though there were indeed other reasons for this, 
yet one of the most cogent consisted in the obser- 
vation of this habitual course of things. They 
judged, “ it was after all but a fire of straw ; after 

♦ To the muUitiule of notices extant on this licad I have 
added something from Paolo Capello. (App. No. III.) Upon 
all remarkable occasions of death, men thouRlit immediately 
of poisoning hy tlie pope. See a letter in Sanuto respecting 
the death of the cardinal of Verona; Si judiea s;a stato 
atosicato per tuorli le faculty, perche avanti chc spirassc 
tl papa inand6 guardk* attorno la caxa. [It is thought 
he was poisoned in order to seize his wealth, because 
before lie died the pope set guards round the liousc.J 

f A loose sheet MS. out of Sanuto’s Chronicle. 

t Successo di la morte di papa Alessandro. MS. (See 
Appendix No. IV. 


Alexander’s death ’thiiigs would return of tliem- 
sclves to the old eourse 

But this time tliey were deceived in their exptic- 
tations. A .jidjio siicc(‘eded, who indeed mtuh^ it 
his task to appear the very opposite to the Jlorgias, 
but who, for that very retison, vvas in ti condition 
to carry out their Htdiemes : only he did so by u 
different route?. Pope Julius 11. (15()U — 
enjoyed the inostimahle advantage of finding o]>pt>r- 
tuniiy to satisfy the pretensions of liis family by 
peaceable means ; and he provided for them the 
heritage of Urbino. Thereupon ho was at liberty, 
unmolested by the importunities of his dependents, 
to gratify that innate passion of his, now' infiami'd 
by the circumstanees of the times and hy the eon- 
seumsness of his dignity, tlie passion for war uml 
conrjuest — but that on behalf of the Church and for 
the benefit of the papal see itself. Other popes 
Inul sought to provide prinei[)a]ities for their nc- 
pluwvs or their sons: he set his whole ambition cm 
enlarging the domains of the C’hurch. He must 
be ri'garded as their founder. 

He fimnd the whole territory in the utmost 
confusion. All wdio had liof'ii able to escape from 
Cjesar by flight, were now retnrju'd, the Orsini and 
Colomia, the Vitelli and llaglioni, Vaani, Malatesta 
and Montefeltri ; the faetions W(‘ro on foot again 
in every part of the country, and they fought out 
tludr lends in the very Boi'go of Home. Julius 
has been compared to Virgil’s Neptune lifting his 
Hcrem? head aliove the billows and calming their 
fury with a glance f. He w’as d<‘xterous enough 
to ri<l himself of ('jesar Borgia, and to possess him- 
self of his eastlcs and his dukt'dom. Ho contrived 
to keep the lesstT barons under curb, a task ren- 
dered easy to his hand by ( u^sar’s pra<-tiees : he 
was cautious not to set over them cardinals whoso 
avarice might cause a fresh oiitlireak of the old 
refraet(»ry spirit J ; as for the more ]>owcrful who 
refused liim obedience, be grappled with them 
witliout parley. He reduced that Baglione, who 
had again iiuistered Perugia, within the bounds c»f 
lawful subjection. John Bentivoglio was com- 
pelled in ailvaiicod age, without the power of resist- 
ance, to render up tlie sumptuous palace lie had 
fouinled in Bologna, with its uiseription in which 
he hud too hastily declared the fulness j»f his good 
fortune ; those tw’o very powerful cities acknow- 
ledged the immediate authority of the pontifical 
chair. 

Yet with all this, Julius was for a long time far 
from the goal in view'. The Venetians were in pos- 
session of thegn'ater part of the coasts of the eccle- 
siastical state ; they were by no menus disposed to 
yield thoni up freely, and they were greatly an over- 
match for the ])ope in war. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact tliat liis assailing them would be the 

• PriuU Cronaca Ul Venezia. MS. Del resto poco stima- 
vniio, cunoscemlo chc questo acquisto che all’ hora faoeva il 
(luca Valcntinois sarebbe foco di paglia die poco dura. 

t Tomaso Ingbirniiii, in F(?a, Notizic iiitonio llufaele Sanzio 
da Urbino, p. 57. 

J Macbiavelli (Principe, c. xi.) is not the only one who 
remarks this; in Jovius, Vita Pompeji Uolonna?, p. 1-10, the 
Homan barons under Julius JI. com])Iairi, priiuipes urbis 
fainilins solito purpurci galeri hoiiort? pertinari pontifirum 
livore privari ; [that Iho chief families of the city \^re de- 
prived of the wonted hnriours of the purple by the obstinate 
malevolence of tlic [lorititfs.] 
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Hignal for a general commotion of all Europe. 
Ought ho to risk this ? 

Old as Julius already was, keenly as he had ex- 
perienced a long life’s vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune, and the hardships of war and exile, aggi’a- 
vated by the consequences of intemperiince and 
debauchery — he yet knew not what it was to enter- 
tain fear or irresolution ; even in his advanced 
years he possessed that grand (quality of manhood, 
indomitable courage. 1 le made but small account of 
the princes of his time, thinking he could overlook 
them all ; to the very tumult of a general war did 
he look with most hopes of gain : his only care was 
to be always in command of money, so tis to seize 
the favourable opportunity with all his might : ho 
desired, as was happily said by a Venetian, to be 
lord and master of" the game of the world * : he 
waited the fultilment of his desires with impatience, 
blithe kept them confined to his own breast. If 
we in<}uire what was the circumstance that enabled 
him to assume his peculiar attitude, wc find it was« 
above all things, that he was free to avow his natural 
tendencies, nay openly to profess them and make 
them his boast. The re-establishment of the state of 
the Church was regarded by the world of that day as 
a glorious enterprise, it even considered it a religious 
one : all the pope’s steps were directed tow ards this 
one end, this was the idea that animated all his 
thoughts ; they were, if 1 may so express myself, 
steeped in it. As he now engaged in the boldest ope- 
rations, staking every thing on the upshot of the game 
(he took the field in person, and was drawn into Mi- 
randola, which he had conquered, over the frozen 
ditches and through the bre<ach), as the most de- 
cided mischance could not make him give way, but 
only seemed to waken new resources within him, 
he was successful accordingly. He not only re- 
covered all his own places from the Venetians, but 
in the hot war that ensued, he made himself master 
at last of I’arma, I’iacenza, ami even Reggio, and 
laid the foundation of a power such as never pope 
before him had possessed. The most beautiful of 
lands from Piacenza to Terracina belonged to him. 
He had always sought to apjiear in the character 
of a liberator ; he dealt benignantly and wisely 
w ith Ids new subjects, and acquired their good will 
and attachment. Not without alarm did the rest 
of the world see so many warlike populations obedi- 
ent to a pope. Time was, says Machiavel, there was 
no baron so petty who did not despise the papal 
power ; now it is looked on with respect by a king 
of France. 

Gnncth of a secu/ar spirit in tlie Church. 

It is not conceivable but that the whole institution 
of the church should take part in the course and 
tendency pursued by its chief, that it should aid in 
their development, and be reciprocally affected by 
them. 

♦ Soramario de la relation di Dumenigo Trivlxan. MS. 
'• 11 papa vol esficr il dominus ct inaistro del jocho del 
inundo.” There also exists a second report of Polo Capello 
of the year 15 10, whence a few notices are inserted in the 
Appendix (No. V.) Franceso Vettori, Sommario dell’istoria 
d’ltalia, MS. says of liim: JuJio pin fortunato che prudeiite, 
e pill aninioso die forte, ma amhitioso c desidernso di gran- 
dezze a modo. [.lulius was more fortunate than prudent, 
and more courageous tlian strong, but ambitious and desirous 
of grandeur to an immoderate degree.] 


Not alone the highest place in the church, but 
all the others likewise came to be regarded as tem- 
poral ^possessions. The pope nominated cardinals 
from personal favour, or to gratify some prince, or, 
as was not unfrequcntly the case, simply for money. 
Could it be reasonably expected that they would 
fulfil their spiritual duties i Sixtus IV. bestowed 
on one of his nephews one of the most important 
offices, the renitenziai'ia, w'hich exiTciscd the 
greatest part of the right of dispensation. He took 
occasion at the samo time to augment the privileges 
of the office, publishing a special bull to that effect, 
in which he denounces all who should dispute the 
propriety of such aiTaugements us a stiff necked 
generation and children of malice *. The natural 
consequence was, that the nephew looked on his 
office only as a benefice, the proceeds of which he 
was to raise as high as possible. 

In those times the bishoprics in most places w'crc, 
as wc have seen, not uiiendow I'd w ith a large share of 
temporal power : they were distributed as sinecures 
in accordance with family views or court favour. 
The Roman curia liad no other concern than how 
to turn vacancies and presentations to the utmost 
account. Alexander took double annatt.'S, levied 
double, triple tithes ; and it was all but the case 
that every thing was matter of purchase and sale. 
The taxes of the papal chancery augmented day by 
day ; it was the duty of the chief administrator to 
abate all grievances in that department, but he 
usually rofeiTcd the revision of the taxes to those 
who had iinj) 08 ed them +. For every indulgence 
granted by the datary’s office it was necessary to 
pay a stipulated sum. The disputes between the 
several courts and the curia commonly turned on 
nothing else than thi'se exactions. The curia sought 
to swell them to the utmost possible extent j the 
inhabitants of every country sought to restrain 
them as much as they could. 

Principles such as these necessarily worked 
throughout all ranks of men so appointed down to 
the lowest. Men renounced indeed their bishop- 
rics, but retained the proceeds of them, at least for 
the greater part, and sometimes, in addition to this, 
the collation to the cures dependent on them. Even 
the law that the son of a clergyman should never 
enjoy his father’s appointment, and that no one 
should bequeath his preferment hy will, was evaded : 
since every one could make sure, provided he 
did not spare his gold, of obtaining for coadjutor 
whomsoever he pleased ; a certain kind of virtual 
iiiheritorship became established by custom. Jt 
folio w'ed of course that the discharge of spiritual 
functions was much neglected. In this brief state- 
ment 1 shall confine myself to citing observations 
made by right-minded prelates of the Roman court. 
“What a spectacle,” they exclaimed, “docs this 
desolation oi the churches present to the eyes of a 


* Bull of May 0, 1484. Quonlam nonnulli inlquitatia 
lllii, elationis et pertinaciae sufc spiritu assurnpto potestateni 
niajori piBiiitentiarii nostri in dubium revocare prajsumunt, 
decet nos adversus tales adhiberc remedia, &c. Bullarium 
Komanum, ed. Cocquelines, iii. p. 187. 

t Hi'fonnationes cancellariae apostolicae Smi. Dni. Nri. 
Pauli III., 1540. MS. in theBarbcrinl library in Home, No. 
2275, enumerates all the abuses that had crept in since the 
reigns of Sixtus and Alexander. The grievances of the 
(termans relate especially to these “ new devices” and offices 
of the Roman chancery. § 1 4. § .38. 
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Christian who travels over the Christian world! 
All the shepherds have abandoned their flocks, and 
have left them to the care of hirelint;s 

In all places incompetent persons were entrusted, 
without scrutiny or selection, with the discharge of 
clerical duties Since the incumbents of benefices 
thought only of finding the least costly substitutes, | 
they pitcdied especially on the ineiidieant monks as 
fit for their purpose. These occupied the bishop- 
rics under the title, unprecedented in such a signi- 
fication, of suffragans, and the cures •they held in 
the capacity of vicars. 

Already the mendicant orders were in possession 
of extraordinary privileges : these had been in- 
creased by Sixtus IV., who was himself a Trancis- 
can. The right of confessing penitents, of adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper, of bestowing extreme 
unction, of burying in the ground, and even in the 
garb of the order, rights that conveyed both im- 
portance and advantage, he had confirmed to them 
in their full extent, and had threatened the dis- 
obedient, the secular clergy, and those who should 
molest the orders, pfirtienlarly with respect to be- 
quests, with the loss of their preferments f . 

Since they had now got both the bishoprics and 
the euros too into their hands, it is evident what 
enormous influence they possessed. All the higher 
aj)pointinents, the more distinguished dignities and 
their revenues, were enjoyed by the great fainilitis 
and their dependents, by the favourites of the courts 
and of the curia : the actual discharge of the seve- 
ral offices was in the hands of the mendicant 
monks, and in this capacity they had the support 
and ])rotection of the pope. It wjis they who in 
conjunction with others plied the traffic in indul- 
gences, to which so enormous an extension was 
given at this period, Alexander VI. having been 
the first to declare officially that they released from 
purgatory. But the mendicant orders too were 
fallen into total W'orldliiicss. What intrigues in 
the ordt r for the higher appointments I What 
eagerness at election time to get rid of rivals and 
persons unfavourably inclined ! The latter were 
sent out, if possible, as preacliers or curates ; 
against the former they did not shrink from using 
tho dagger (»r the sword, and poison was fro<tueiitly 
resorted to Meanwliile, the benefits of religion 

• Consilium delectorum cardinaliura et aliorum prmlato- 
rum dc emendanda ccclcbia, Snio. Diao. Paulo 111. ipsoju- 
beute, conscriptum anno 1538. [The counsel of select cardinals 
and other prelates respecting the reformation of the church, 
drawn up at the special command of his holiness Paul 111., 
in the year 1538,] frequently printed at the immediate time, 
and important inasmuch as it points out unainbiguou.sly the 
root of the evil as far as it lay in the administration, lii 
Rome, long after it was printed, it continued to be incorpo- 
rated with tlie MSS. of the Curia. 

t Amplissimae grjitlnc et privilegia fratrum rainorura con- 
ventualium ordinis S. Franclsci, qua; proptcrea mare magnum 
nuncupuntur, 31 Aug. 1474. Bullarium Rum. III., .3,139. 
A similar bull was issued in favour of the Dominicans. Much 
attention was given to this Mare Magnum in the Lateran 
council of 1512; but privileges arc more easily bestowed 
than revoked, at least so it was then. 

X In a voluminous report from Caraffa to Clement, which 
is given only In a mutilated form by Bromato, Vita di Paolo 
IV., it is said in the manuscript of the mona.sterics ; “Si 
viene ad homicidi non solo col veneno, ma apertunipiite col 
coltello e con la spada, per non dire con schiopetti.” [Murders 
arc committed not only by poison, but openly with the d.ng- 
ger and tho sword, not to say with fire-arms.] 


were put up for sale. Tlu* inc;ndicant luonkH, obliged 
to serve for son’y pay, eagerly caught at contingent 
sources of profit. 

" Woe, won !” exclaims one of those prelates we 
have alluded to ; “ who gives my eyes their fountain 
of tears ? Even those set apart are fallen off, the 
vineyard of the Lord is laid waste. Did tht?y peri.sh 
alone, it were an evil, yet it might be endured ; luit, 
since they pervade all Christendom like the veins 
of the body, their decay must needs bring with it 
tho ruin of the world.” 

Jntdlectunl tendency. 

Could we unfold the book of history such as it 
was in the actual occurrence, might the fleeting 
events of time await our qiic.stioning as nature do€‘s, 
how often should we in the former, as now in tho 
latter, detect the new germ amidst the decay we 
moiini, how often behold life issuing out of death ! 

Much as wo deplore this secularization of spiri- 
tual things, this corruption of religious institutions, 
hut for these evils the human mind would hardly 
have been able to seize upon one of its most pecu- 
liar and productive paths. 

We cannot deny, that however ingenious, diver- 
sified, and profound are the productions of the 
middle ages, they are yet bas(Ml upon general views 
of the world, visionary in charactt?r, and little in 
accordance with the reality of things. Had tho 
church endured in full and conscious strength, it 
would have rigidly adhered to tlicse views : but 
circumstanced as it w’as, it h‘ft the mind of man at 
lilmrty to follow a new development in a wholly 
ilitterent direction. 

It was a narrow horizon that necessarily limited 
the intellectual reiison of those ages : the revived 
knowledge of antiquity bni’st that confined circh?, 
and opened to view a loftier, a more comprehensive, 
and a grander prospect. 

It was not that the middle ages liad been totally 
unacquainted with tho ancients. Tho eagerness 
with which the Arabs, who were so instrumental 
in introducing learned pursuits into the West, col- 
lected and appropriated the works of the ancients, 
was not much inferior to tliat with which the 
Italians prosecuted tlie same purposes in the fif- 
teenth century ; and Caliph Mamun may, in this 
respect, he fairly eonn)ared with Cosmo do’ Medici. 
But let us observe th(; ditfereiice ; unimportant as 
it may perha])S appear, it is one, I think, of a capi- 
tal nature. The Arabs translated : they often 
downright destroyed the originals. Since theyover- 
clnirgcd the whole body of their trauHlatU)iis wdth 
their own ]>ociiliar ideas, it came to pass that they 
thcosophised Aristotle, so to speak, perverted astro- 
nomy into astrology, applied the latter to medicine, 
and oven contribiiteil principally to the fashioning 
of that vi.sionary view of tlicworhl before- mentioned. 
The Italians on tho contrary read and learned. 
From the Homans they proceeded to the Greeks : 
tho art of j)rinting diffused the originals in number- 
less copies throughout the world. Tho genuine 
drove out the Arabic Aristotle ; out of the unaltered 
works of the ancients, men learned the sciences, 
geography directly from T’tolcmy, botany from 
Dioscorides, medicine from Galen and Hippo- 
crates. How rapidly then were men disencumher<¥ f* 
of the fantastic notions that had fillcif the world, j 
and tho prejudices that had enthralled the mind. I 
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Wft Hhould oxa?;Kt!i\'itc, hownwr, ^vo^^^ wo to iiii- 
piite to those times tlie iinincMliate clis|»lj»y of ori^i- 
iiJiUty in the cultivation of literature and Hcienee, 
the discovery ol' ncnv truths (»r the proilnction of 
^i^raiid conceptions : men soii^lit only to iindcn*stand 
the ancients; no attemjit was made h(‘\ondthis: 
the elhcacy of the classic writers was li‘ss in that 
they pivanpled the j;r<»\vth »>f a creative spirit in 
literature, than in the imitation they called forth. 

Tliat imitation w'as one of the causes that most 
essentially Guntributed to tin* pro^^ress of the a^o. 

Men vied with the ancients in their own lan- 
i;na"es. Pop(* Leo X. was a special patr«)n of this 
])iirsuit. He himsiilf read to his social circle tlio 
well written introduction to the history of Jovius, 
di‘clarint; his opinion that nothing lilve it had been 
productMl since the w’orks of Livy. A patron of 
liatin improvisators, we may judj^e how charmed he 
>vas hy the talents of a Vida, wlio could describe 
such thiiif^s as the ^ame of chess in the full tone's 
(d’ well cadenced Latin hexameters. He invited to 
his i'oiirt from IV)rtnj>[al a mathomatieiaii who was 
famed hn* setting forth his seieiiee in elegant Latin ; 
it was thus h<‘ wished to see jurispnalcncc? an<l 
th«*ology taiight, and chnreh history written. 

Things, liowever, could not stop at this point. 
However far this imilation <d’ the ancients in (heir 
own tongues were pushed, it could not embrajrc the 
whole intellectual field. There was sonu-thing in 
it incomjdeto and unsatisfactory, atid it was an 
accomplishment too g<‘nerally diffused to admit of 
this (b'fcct escaping obvious notice. The in‘w con- 
cepti<in gra<lually unfolded itself of imitating the 
ancients in the vernacular tongue. M<*n felt their 
I own position with regard to them to he lilv(* tliat in 
I which the Romans had stotid to th(^ Groeks : they 
I resolve«l to vi(i with tlu'in, not as hitherto in didails, 
I but in the wliohj range of literature ; and they 
I rushed with youthful impetuosity upon thus new* 
I hold of exertion. 

1 Fortunately it was tlic Vi‘j*y period w hen the ver- 
nacular U»ngues w ere ac<iuiriiig in general a ix'gular 
and authorized form. The merits of Bemho consist 
less in his elegant Latin style or in his experimental 
essays in Italian poetry, than in his well-devised 
and successful endeavours to give correctness and 
dignity to the popular language, and to establish 
its construction tui fixed rules. This is the ground 
«»n which Ariosto builds his fame : he appeared 
precisely at the right moment : his own literary 
ath'mpts served but to extauplify the principles he 
taught. 

If we contciinila(«* the circle of w'orks to \vhich 
was HOW' ajtplied, after ancient imidels, that niaU'i'ial 
so incomjmrable for its liquid pliancy and its eu- 
phony, and which had now been ])repaivd for use 
with HO much discernment, the following iH'Uiarl^B 
w ill force tluMUselves ii|)on us. 

Litth' success attended those efftu’ts that W'ere 
governed hy too close an attachment to chissic 
models. Tragedies like tlu' Uosmunda of Rucellai, 
which as their editors say were modelled after the 
antique, didactic poems like his lh*es, in which wc 
are refeiTcd from the very fii’st to Virgil, wdio is 
afterwaiNls made use of- in a thousand din'erent 
ways, had no success, and ]ir<Kh«M'd no real <.ft‘eet. 
(’omcdicM were at once consiruettMl with more freo- 
^^d un ; their very nature demanded that they should 
assume tliC- colour ami impression of the times ; 
still in almost (;very case they were founded on 
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some fable of antiquity, or some piece Ijy Plautus ♦ ; 
ami even nu'ii «d‘ sin-li genius as Bibbiemi and 
Machiavcl failed to assure to their comedies the 
entire approbation of later times. In works of a 
ditferent kind we sometimes meet with a certain 
conflict betwc(*ii tln'ir ancient ami their modern 
constituent ]>arts, 'rims in the Arcadia, of Sauna - 
zario, how singularly <lo the prolix and latini/c'd 
periods of the prose contrast with the sinqilicity, 
the genuine feeling, and the music of the verst'. 

If tht^ success obtained, great as it was, w^as not 
com]>lete, that need not excite our wonder. At all 
ovt'iits a great example was givt'H, an attempt matle 
that proved infinitely prodiietivc ; Itnt still the 
spirit of modern literature was ill at ease under 
the restrictions of the classic forms. Genius was 
('rislaved by rules imposed on it from w-ilhout, not 
the spontaiu'ous expression of its ow n nature. How 
indeed was it ])ossihle to achieve the highest things 
through mt're imitation ? Thi* great masterworks 
do t'xcrcist! a legitimate influence upon succec'ding 
times, hnt it is one of mind iqum mind. We are 
all agreed in the present day that the heautifnl form 
is fitted to train, to fashion, to excite* ; hut subjiiguto 
it iii'ver must. 

Supposing a ge'uius partaking f)f the t(‘nd('iici(*s 
of tlu' times to have aj>plied himself t«) a work, 
differing both in form and material from the remains 
of antiepiity, and no otlnirwisc! affected hy them than 
as reganled the iniliieucc of their sjdrit, the most re- 
markable production must m'eds have bt'eu theresult. 

The romantic (.'j>os owe's its peciiliarilies to the 
fact that it fulls under tliese conditions ; the poet had 
for his subject a Christian fable of a Jieroie eharae- 
ter ; tlie noblest figures, depicted by a few l)o]d 
g(*neral traits, w-en^ set befort* liim ; important 
situations, but devt‘l(q)ed, were snggested ; 

and even the poetic form was ready to liis hand, 
dt'i’ivcd immetliately from the po[)ular entertain- 
ments. Tlien caimi the tendency of tin* age to 
ada]>t itself to the antiepu', a tc'ndi*ncy whosj* iii- 
lliU'Uce was manifested in fashioning, bt'autifying, 
and humanizing. How dilferentisBoiardo’s Rinaldo, 
noble, modest, full of the hearty love of adventure, 
from the tlespcrate son of Haymon of the old legend ! 
H»>w transmuted into the intelligihle, the clieerful, 
and the charming, is all that was violent, fabulous, 
and gigantic, in the old coiicej^tion. Even the nn- 

♦ Marco Minio, among so many other interesting matters, 
relates to the Signory the eirciinistanee of the production of 
the tlrbt comedy in Home: tliis letter is dated March lit, 
1515). “ Finita dita I’esta (the earnival) se undo ad una 

eomedia, die feee el revereiidmo. (’iho, dove 6 stato belli.ssi- 
ina cosa, lo apparato tanto superbo cho non si potria dire. 
l.H comedia fu questa, die fu fenta una Ferrara e in ditasala 
fn fata Ferrara iireeiso come la Dicono chc Monsignor 
rcv»nw. Cibo venendo per Ferrara c volendo una comedia li 
fu data questa eomedia. K sta tratta parte dc li Siqipositi di 
Flauto e flal Einuicho de Terenzio, molto hdlissima." [On 
tlu* termination of that festival (the carnival) a comedy fol- 
lowed, given hy Cardinal Cibo, in which were very lieautiful 
tilings, will! such a grandeur of decoration as cannot be 
described. The eomedy was supposed to pass in Ferrara, 
wliieh war represented in the said hall precisely as it exists. 
They say that Monsignior Cibo, passing through Ferrara, and 
desiring to .see a comedy, this one wvis given liini. It is taken 
from tlic Supiiohitiof FJautus, and from the Kiinuch of Terence, 
and is very beautiful.] JIo means, no doubt, the Siqipositi 
of Ariosto; but w-e observe, he neither mentions the author’s 
name nor the title of the piece, but merely from what it was 
t.lkl'II. 
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adorned old stories have in tlj(‘ir siin]ilioity some- 
thiiij; winnint; and ajj;reeal)lc : but how greatly d»)es 
our enjoyineut risii when the nudody of Ariosto’s 
verse plavsround us, an<l we are hurried ou from pic- 
ture to i>ieture in the eoinpiiny of an accomplished 
and cheerful s])irit. The unlovely and the formless 
has wrought itself into outline, aiul symnu;try, and 
1 imisie, 

Lew tinu'S are susce])tible of juiri* h(*aiity of fi>rm ; 
only the most favoured and ha]>piest ])erl«uls pro- 
duct' it. Such an ont' was the end of tlu' fifteenth 
and flu* beginning of tlie sixteenth eeiiturv. II<»w 
eau I pretend to sketch, evt'ii in outliiu*, the lixiug 
wealth of art, in conceptit)u and in ]>racfice, that 
tilled those times ? We may boldly assert, that all 
that is moat beautiful in the productions <»f later 
ages ill architecture, sculpture, and painting, is 
combined in that short epoch. This was its ten- 
deucy, not in ahstrat't reasoning, but in actual 
practice. In it lived and wrought tlu* nu n of those 
days. I w'oiihl even say, that the fortresses then 
erected by the prince against his foes, and the 
notes of the philologist, written in the margins of 
his authors, have something of a common charactc*!*. 
A severely beautiful family ix'si'mhlance pervades 
all the pro<lucti<*ns of those tiuu's. 

It cannot liowi'ver escape notice that, while art 
and poetry sought their materials in elements jier- 
taining to the Chui'ch, they did not leave the 
imjiort of these untouched. The romantic «'pos, 
pn'senting us with a church legend, comuu)idN 
deals with it in a tone of opj>ositi(Ui. Ariosto found 
it neci's'^ary to discard from his fabh? the back- 
ground that contains its original signiticatioii. 

In previous times, religiofi had had as much 
pari in the works of ]>ainters and sculptors as art : 
l)ut fi'om the time art had been pluNt'd on by the 
breath of auti<juity, it fre(‘<l itself from its appren- 
tic'eship to faitli. We can ohserv(‘ in the works of 
llaphael how from yi'ar to year this change lu*- 
comes more decidedly manifest. Some may blaiiu' 
this if they will ; but it would aliimst s;‘em that 
the co-operation of tlu* profane elenu'nt was lU'ces- 
sary ti> the full development ami bloom of art. 

And uas it not highly signilicant, that a ]»opo 
himself undertook to jmll doun the old basilica 
of St. IV'ter, tin? metropolitan church of Chris- 
tendom, ev('ry spot in which was hallowed, in which 
wen* gathered together the memorials of so many 
centuries’ veneration, and t<) erect in its stead a 
temple idanned after tile proportions of antiquity ? 
It was a |)ui*pose in which art was exclusively con- 
cerned. Hotli the factions which then divided the 
jealous and eonteiitious world of art, united in urg- 
ing Julius 11. to the design. Alielinel Ang<*lo 
wishe<l for a worthy sito for the ]K)pe’s rnoniiinent, 
which he proposed to complete upon a vast scheme, 
with all the lofty grandeur we behold in all his 
Aloses. Bramaiite was still more urgent, lie 
longed to put in opcu'ation the hf>l(l coiieeption of 
uplifting on colossal columns toward tho sky an 
imitation of the. I’antheon in all its greatness. 
Alany cardinals o])posed the jilan ; it w’oiild even 
seem that then; was a general feeling against it : 
a imiltitmh' of personal feelings and affeetions are 
hound up with th«‘ exislc'nce of every ohl I'hiindi, 

and so it was in unparalleled ineasiirc with tliis the 

• I have ciulcavoured to pursue tliis subject in detail, in 
a sjiocial tjcatise read bcAire the Royal Acaileiny of Seienccs. 
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highest sanctuary tof Christendom*. But Julius 
II. w'as not used to <lefer to ctmtrmlietiou. Witli- 
out further consideration he had half the old Chun-h 
pulled down, ami laid tlie foundation of tlic new 
ono with his own hand. 

Thus rose again in the heart of the Christian 
worship the forms in vvhieh tho spirit of tin* ohl 
ivdigions had so strikingly embodied themselvi s. 
Bramaiite built at San Pietro in Alontorio, over tlie 
blood of the martyr, a chtijad in the light and 
clu'erfiil form of a peripteros. 

If this involved n. eontradiction, it was one that 
porvadeil tlie wholt* lu ing and habits of tin; times. 

Aleii went to the Vatieaii h*ss for the purpose of 
ad(»ratioii on the tIin*s]iold of tin* Apostles, than to 
ailinirt; the great works of aiieient art in the pope's 
dwelling, the B(*lvedere Apollo and the Laoeooii. 
As strong repri*Hentations as ef er were made to the 
])<»p<', urging him to set on foot a war against tin* 
infidels ; I iiiid this for instance, in a jireface «d' 
NavagiTo’s t ; but the author had lu; thought in 
this for the iiitc'rests of Christianity, or for the con- 
quest of the lioly sepulchre ; Ins cherished hope was, 
that the pope would diseovi*!’ the lost writings of the 
(i reeks, and perhaps of tlu* Homans. 

In tho midst of this abundant scene of studios 
ami produetions, of intellect ami art, in the enjoy- 
iiu'iit of the lixpanding temporal pow'cr belonging 
to the higlu'st spiritual dignity, now lived Leo X. 
His title to the honour of giving name h> tho age in 
which he lived has l)»*en called in question, and it 
is po.ssiblc his merit may hav(* l>e(‘n exagger.ited. 
Be lliat as it may, he was now' the favourite of for- 
tuno. He had grown up among the elcnu'iits that 
fasliioru*d ilu* world arouml him ; he possessed 
liberality of mind ami sensibility enougli to promote 
and enjoy tlu'iu. If be had «leliglite(i in the Latin 
works of (lir<*ct imitators, flu* original works of Ids 
contemporaries oould not fail of engaging bis inlt*- 
rest. In his presenee was pr«Kluccd tlu; first tra- 
gedy, and (howa ve r obj<'(*tionable that may Iniva* 
bi'en for its timid imitation of Plautus) tlu* first 
comedy written in tlu; Italian language. There is 
liarilly any whieh he was not tlie first to see. 
Ariosi<» was amongst tlu; ac«piaintances of his 
youth ; Machiavt I composed inon; than ono of 
his works at his exju'ess desir*' ; for him Raphael 
tilled ehambers, galleries, ami ehaj)els, with ideals of 
human beauty and of juirely expressed (*\isti*ncc. 
He passionately loved imisie, the ]>racti«*(; of which, 
in a high <h'gre»* of ju rb'ctioii, was ju.sttlicu becom- 
ing diffused throughout Italy: the palaee rang 

* Foa, Notizic intorno Uafai lie, p. -tl, Kb rs tho following 
extract from Ibe unpriiited work of Panviiiius), lie rebu.s 
anti<|ui.s inemoratiillbiis 1 1 (U* pr,'estantia basilica; S. Petri 
Aposiolornm I’riiu lpis ete. “ (Rwi in re (in the projeet of 
llie new' bnllilin^l .ulversos pene habnit eunetoruTn onlinnm 
huinines et pra'serlim eaidinales, non quod novam non 
rnpereiit b.asilicam ma^'niti^enti^silnam extrni, sed (jiiia anti- 
qu.am toto lerrariim orlie venrr;d)ilein, tot sanctorum .se]ml- 
ebris au)?ustissimam, lot celeberrimis in ea gestis in.sig- 
nein funditus deleri ingciniscant.” fin which ntattcr he 
laid men of almost all classes against him, and especially the 
cardinals; not because tliey did not wish that a new' tiasilica 
slunild be built with Ibe utmost nuigtnliccncc, but because 
they grid ed to think Unit llie old one .shoidd h<- jnilli d down, 
revered as it was by the whole world, cnnohloti by the sepiil- j 
chres of so many saints, and illustrious for so many great^ 
tilings that laid been done in it.) * 

t Naugerii Ptrefalio in (’iceronis Orationes, t. i. 
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daily with music, the pope liutiimcd the ah’s t)iat 
were played. It may be that all this was a sort of 
intellectual debaiurhery ; if so, it is at least the only 
one that becomes a man. For the rest, Leo X. 
•wiu4 full of kindness and personal sympathy. He 
never, or if at all, only in the mildest terras, 
refus(;d a request, although it was really iinpossiblo 
to grant everything. “ lie is a gooil man,” said 
one of those ohst;rvant ambassadors, “ very liberal 
and good natured ; were it not that his relations 
drive him upon them, he would avoid all ilisscn- 
sions “ He is learned,” sjiys another, “ and a 
friend to tlm learned : religions he is indeed, but 
he has a mind to live t*” Certiiinly he did not 
always ol)serve pontifical decorum. He sometimes 
left Rome, to the sore distress of his master of the 
ceremonies, not only without surplice, but, as that 
oHicer has noted in his journal, “ what is worst of 
all, with boots on his feet.” He passed the autumn 
in rural recreations, enjoying hawking at Viterbo, 
hunting at C(»rneto, and fishing on the lake of Bol- 
sena. He then spent some time at Malliana, his 
favourite resort. Improvisatori and men of light 
quick talents, capable of enliv<‘ning every hour of 
the day, accompanied him. Towards winter the 
party returned to the city. Tliis was in great 
prosperity : the number of its iidiabitants increase*! 
by a third within a few years ; it offered profit to 
the artisan, honour to the artist, to every one 
security. Never had the court been more ani- 
mated, cheerful, and inhdlectual. No cost was too 
great for spiritual or s<*cular festivals, plays ami 
theatrical entertainments, presents and favours ; 
nothing was spared. It was hoard with delight 
that Giuliano Me<lioi was thinking of taking up his 
resideiuMi at Romo w'itli his young wife. “ God be 
praised,” says cardinal Bibbicna in a letter to him, 
“ for here we lack nothing but a court of ladies.” 

Alexander’s sensuality must ever be regarded 
with loathing : there was nothing absolutely cen- 
surable in the arrangeimuits of lioo’s court : but 
it certainly cannot be denied th.at his life did not 
correspond to that befitting a supreme head of the 
Church. 

Life easily veils its own incongruities : so was it 
with these, till nn'n pondered and weiglusl them, 
and then tliey could not fail to be ajjparent. 

Under such circumstances, there could iu» longer 
bo any question of true Christian sentiment and 
conviction : on the contrary, there arose a direct 
opposition to these. 

'Fhe pliilosophical schools disputed whether the 
reasonable soul were immaterial indeed and im- 
mortal, but singh? and common to all mankind, or 
whether it was absolutely mortal, 'fhe most noted 
philosopher of the day, Pietro Pomj»onazzo, took 
upon him to mainhiin the latter opinion. 'He 
likened himself to Promidheus, whose heart w'as 
devoured by tin; vulture because ho sought to steal 
his fire from »Jupit<'r. But with all these painful 
efforts, with all his subtlety, he arrived at no other 
result than that, “ if the law-giver had established 
the immortality of the soul, he had done so without 
troubling himself about its truth Ij:.” 


We must not suppose that those sentiments were 
confined to a few, or that they were kept secret. 
Erasmus declares his astonishment at the blas- 
phemies that met his ears ; they sought to prove 
to him, a foreigner, out of Pliny, that there is no 
difference between the souls of men and those of 
brutes *. 

Whilst the common people sank into almost 
heathenish superstition, which sought its salvation 
in an ill founded mechanical dev*)tion, the higher 
classes adopted notions of an anti-religious ten- 
dency. 

What W'as young Luther’s amazement when 
he visited Italy. At the moment when the sacri- 
fice of the mass w'as accomplished, the priests 
blurted out blasphemies in which they denied it. 

In Romo it was a characteristic of good society, 
to dispute the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. “ One passes no longer,” says P. Ant. 
Bandino f , “ for an accomplished man, unless he 
entertain some heterodox notions of Christiiuiity.” 
At court they spoke of the institutions of the catho- 
lic church, of passages in the holy Scriptures, only 
in a tone of jesting ; the mysteries of faith were 
held in derision. 

We see how ev^nything conforms to certain 
laws, how one thing begets another j the eeclesi- 
astical pretensions of the sovereigns produce the 
temporal claims of the popes ; the corruption of the 
ecclesiastical institutions elicit the development of 
a new intellectual tendency, until at last the very 
basis of faith becomes affected in [mblic o[>lnion. 

Opposition to the papacy in Germany. 

I regard as Burpa.saingly interesting the relation 
on which Germany ent(‘re*l to this intellectual d(^- 
velopmeiit. It took part in it, but in a totally dif- 
ferent spirit. 

If in Italy it was poets, such as Boccacio and 
Petrarch, who promoted the study of ancient lite- 
rature in their day, and creattal the national 
impulse in that dii’cction, in Germany this was the 

as appears, among other proofs, from extracts out of papal let- 
ters by Contelori. " JMrus de Mantua,” it is there said, “ as- 
scruit quod anima rationalis seeunduin propria philosophi.T ct 
nientem Arlstotelis sit sen videatur mortalis, contra deter- 
minationern concilii Laterancnsls : papa mandat ut dietus 
Petrus revoret; alias contra ipsum procedatur. 13 .Funii, 
1518. [Peter of Mantua has asserted, that, according to the 
principles of philosophy and the opinion of Aristotle, the 
rational soul is or appears to he mortal, contrary to the 
determination of the Lateran council : the poj)e commands 
that the said Peter retract, otherwise that he be proceeded 
against.] 

• Burigny, Life of Erasmus, i. 13f). T will here quote also 
the following passage from Paul Canensius, in bis Vita Pauli 
II. "Pari quoque diligentiae medio Romante curio; nefandum 
nonnullorum juvenum sectam scelcstamque opinionem sub- 
tiilit, qui depravatis moribus osserebant nostram lidem 
orthodoxam potius quibusdam sanctorum astutiis quam 
veris rerum testimoniis subsistere." [With equal diligence 
ho eradicated from the Roman court an infamous heresy, and 
abominable opinion of some profligate young men, who 
asserted that our orthodox faith reposed rather on certain 
subtleties of the saints, than on real substantial evidence.] 
Tlio Triumph of Charlemagne, a poem by Ludovico, breathes 
a spirit of strongly marked materijilism, as we see from the 
quotations of Daru in the fortieth book of his Histoirc de 
Vcni.se. 

f In (’ararciolo's MS. Life of Paul IV. Inqueltempbnon 


• Zorzi. Per il papa non vorla ni guerra nl fatichc, ma 
quest! soi lo intriga. 

t Mario Minio, Rela/iune. E docto e amador di docti ; 
ben religio^o, ma vol viver. He calls him " bona persona.” 
t Pomponazzo was very seriously assailed on the .subject, 
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work of a spiritual fraternity, the Ilieronymitca, a 
fraternity bound together by laborious industry 
and 8e((ue8tnition from the world. It was ono of 
its members, the ])rofound and blameless mystic 
Thomas h Kcinpis, in whose school were fonmed 
ail the worthy men, who first borrowed from the 
light of ancient literature nowly risen in Italy, and 
then returni‘d to diffuse it through Germany 

The difference thus observable in the begmning, 
marked the 8ubse(iuont progress likewise. 

Ill Italy men studied the works of the ancients 
to learn the sciences from them : in (ierinany they 
f(junded schools ; there men Hought the solution of 
the highest problems affecting tho human soul, if 
not by indepemh'iit thought, at least at the hand of 
the ancients ; here tho best books ivere devoted to 
the education of youth. 

In Italy men were eaptivated by the beautiful 
in form, and began U^mitato the ancients ; they 
achieved, as we haVPfieen, a national literature. 
In Germany these studies took a spiritual direction. 
Tho renown of Reuchlinainl of Erasmus is familiar 
to every one : if we in(|uirc what con8titut.e<l the 
highest merit of the former, it was that he wrote 
the first Hebrew grammar, a monument of which 
he hoped equally as the Italian poets, “ that it 
w'ould be more durable than brass/^ If he was 
tho first thus to make the study of the Old 'Pesta- 
luent possible, Erasmus applied his imlustry to 
tll(^ New ; he w'as the first who eaused it to he 
printed in Greek ; his paraphrases and annota- 
tions wrought ail effect that even far exceeded his 
iiit('ntion. 

While the course now entered on in Italy with- 
drew m(*n from the Church, or set them in opposi- 
tion to it, something of a similar kind happcneil in 
Gc'rmaiiy. 'Phere that freedom of thought whieh 
can never he wholly sujipresscd intriuhjd into lite- 
ratur(‘, and here and there assumed the form of 
derided uubeli(*f. A more prohmnd theology too, 
sprung from unknown sources, had beiui diseouii- 
teiianeed by the Church, but defied its pow’er to 
put it down. This now beeainc mixed up with tho 
literary inoveiiieiils in Germany.' In this point of 
view it seems to mo wortliy of remark, that so 
early as tlie year 1513, tho llohemian brethren 
made advances to Erasmus, whose views and sen- 
timents yet (liffered widely from theirs f. 

And tlius the development of the ago on both 
sides of the A1})S led to an opposition against the 
Church. Beyond them this was connected with 
literature and science, on this side it arose out of 
spiritual studies and a pr«)founder theology. There 
it was negative and incredulous ; here it was posf- 
tive and believing ; there it utterly abrogated the 
very basis of the Church, here it re-established it ; 
there it was mocking, satirical, and pliantly sub- 
missive to power ; here it was full of earnestness 
and deep indignation, and rose up against the 
Roman church, turning upon it the boldest .attack 
it ever sustained. It has been regarded as a for- 

pareva fosse galantuomo e buon cortegiano colui che dc’ 
dogmi della chiesa non aveva qiialche opinion erronca od 
heretical. 

• Meiners has the merit of having first brought to light 
this getwalogy from the Daventria liiustrata of Reviiis. 
biographies of celebrated men of the times of the revival of 
letters, ii. 308. 

t Fusslin ; Kirchen- und Ketzergeschichtc, ii. 82, 


iuitous circumstance, that this was directed in tho 
first instance updu the ahusos practised in the 
matter of indulgences. But as the conviuvsion into 
an outward thing of that w hich was most essen- 
tially a concern of the inward man, (a principle 
involved in the doctrine of indulgences) w.as a mos^ 
crying exemplification of that fatal vici? on the 
whole system, the w'orldliness that liad sei/.ed upon 
tlie Cliurch, it w'as of all things the most diametri- 
(ially opposite to the conceptions drawn from the 
profounder German theology. To a man like Luther, 
with a deep and lively sense of religion, filled with 
the notions of sin and justification, .as they had 
heeii expressed in the books of Gorman theology 
before his time, strengthened therein through the 
Scripture.s, which he imbibed with a thii-sting 
heart, nothing in tho world couhl be so shocking ami 
repulsive as tho system (jf indulgences. The 
notion of a pardon for sin to bo had for money 
must needs have been most do.eply offensive to him 
w'hosc conclusions on this very jmint had been 
built on consider.ationB of the eternal relations be- 
tween God and man, and who had learned to inter- 
pret Seri] »t lire for himself. 

He did by all means set himself to oppose the 
abuse ; hut soon the weak-grounded and prejudiced 
opposition he encountered led him step by step 
further : he was not long blind to tho connexion 
between that monstrous almse and the general cor- 
ruption of the church. His was not a nature to 
quail before any cxtr(‘mity : ho grappled with un- 
hesitating hohlncss with tlie veryhead of the church. 
Out of the midst of the most devoted dependents 
and champions of the l>npacy, the mendicant monks, 
arose the boldest and most vigorous O])ponent it 
bad 6ver encountered. Eorasnnich as Luther held 
up its own ])roper princi])lcs, in their fullest preci- 
sion ami clcarm.'ss, in the face of a power that had 
so w'idely la])8ed tin refrom, fomsmuel) as he pro- 
claimed tluit which had already become a general 
conviction, forasmuch as his o]q)osition, which had 
not yet developed tlie whole system of its j)Ositive 
principles, was welcome to the rejectors of the 
faith, and yet bec.ause it did actually involve those 
principles, was satisfactory to the serious feelings 
of believers, it followed that his writings wTonght 
an incalculable effect : in a moment they filled 
Germany and the world. 


CHABTER ill. 


POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS. CONNEXION BETWEEN 
THEM AND THK REFORM ATION. 

Tirrs simultaneously with the secular as])iratioiis 
of the papacy had .arisen a twofold movement; 
the one was religious ; u revolt w'as already bi|gun, 
of which it was forcHCen that it contained im im- 
mense futurity within it ; the other political — tho 
antagonizing elements were in the most vehement 
feiTiicntation, ami tending rapidly to now' combi- 
nations. Both these movements, their reciprocal 
action, and the opposing currents they engendered, 
thenceforth for iiiuny centurie.9 shape<^ tlie histdFy 
of the jiapncy. 
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Would that novel* prince or state niii^it imagine 
that any g(Knl may hefal thorn ^v'■iliell tji<*y owe not 
to themselves, which tlioy shall not liave won by 
their own native strength ! 

Whilst the Italian powers sought the one to over- 
come the others with the aid of foreign nations, 
they destroyed with their own hands tho indei)en- 
denc(‘ they had enjoyed (luring the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and exposed tiieir country t(» be tho common 
battle prize for the rest of Europe. A great share 
in this result nnist be imputed to the poj)es. They 
had now assuredly acfjuired a might, such as had 
never ladore been [»osHess( d by llu? Roman see; 
but they had not aef[uired it of themselves : they 
owed it to Frenchmen, Spaniards, (xcrmaus, and 
Swiss. Hut for his league with Louis Xll., (V*sar 
llorgia would hardly have aeeoniplished much, 
hhdargod as were thej views of Julius 11., heroic as 
were his aehitjvenjcnts, he must have siiceumbed 
but for the aid of tlm Spaniards and tho Swiss. 
Mow co\ild it b(‘, but that they who had fought out 
tho victory should seek to ejijoy the prepondenmee 
that thence accrued to them { Julius 1 1. saw this 
clearly. His purpose was to maintain a certain 
balaiKio among tho other powers, and to make use 
only of the h'ast potent among them, the Swiss, 
whom he might hope to lead. 

But it proved otherwise. Two great powers 
gi’ow up, and contended with each other, if not for 
universal (huninion, at least for tin; supremacy in 
Europe, powers so mighty that a pop(‘ was far from 
being able to match them ; and they fought out 
their (piarrel oii Italian ground. 

First came the French. Not long after Leo’s 
accc'Hsion they appeared in greater force than they 
had over before crossed tlic Alps, to reconquer 
Milan; at their head Francis L, in the ardour of 
youth and chivalry. Kv(;rythiug hung on the 
•piestion whether or not the Swiss would he able 
to resist them. The battle of Marignario was 
therefore so important, bet^ause the Swiss were 
wholly routed, and heeanse (hey never since that 
defeat have exercised an iiKlef)eiideiit iiifiueiice in 
Italy. 

The battle had remained nndoelded the first day, 
and already bonfires had hoeii lighted in Rome 
upon iiitelligenee of a victory won by the Swiss, 
'flic earliest tidings of the second day’s result, and 
of the real issue wf the fight, were received by the 
envoy of the Venetians, who were in alliauee with 
the king, and who themselves contributed in no 
small degree to the event. Ho hastened at tlie 
earliest hour to the Vatican t(» impart the news to 
I the po])e : the latter eaiiie out but partly dressed 
to give him audience. “ Your holiness,” said the 
envoy, gave me had tidings last night, and false 
ones too : to-day 1 bring your holiness in return 
goosl news, and true : tin; Swiss are beaten.” He 
read biiii the letter bo had received, written by 
j men known to tlu; pope, and putting the matter 
; beyond the possibility of doubt *. The po]>e did 
1 not disguise his dis'p dismay. “ Then what will 
I h(;cofte of ns, what will become even of you 1” 
“ We hope the b<;st for both.” “ Sir envoy,” rc- 

'♦ Stimniario de la rohtione di Zorzi. K ciissi desmi.ssialo 
vcuiif I’nori non ('oTupito di vosiir. 1/ oralor di.sse : Pater 
, ^ sMiti* eri vrn sant». rui dotte nna caUiva niiova e falsa, iu 
le^aro ozi in]j bona c vera, zoe S^iiizari e rotti. The letters 
were from Pas(jiialigo, Dandolo, and others. 

I 


plied tho pope, “ wo must throw ourselves into tho 
king’s arms, and cry him mercy 

In fact the French through this victory acquired 
the decided ]>rcpondcrance in Italy. Had they 
followed it lip with resolution, neither Tuscany nor 
the States of tho Church, both so easily moved to 
rebellion, would have be<;n able to oflor iiiiieh ro- 
sisUince, and the Spaniards would have found it 
dilfieult to maintain themselves in Naples. “ The 
king,” says Francis Vtdtori unconditionally, might 
have become lord of Italy.” How much rested at 
that moment upon Leo ! 

Lorenzo Medici said of his three sons, Julian, 
l*cter,aiid John, that tho first was good, the second 
a fool, the third ]»nidont. This third was pope 
Loo X. : he now showed himself competent to en- 
coiuiter the difficult position into which he had 
fallen. 

Against the advice of hw cardinals ho betook 
himself to Hologna, to liavoli|>oceh with the kingf. 
Here they conclnded the concordat, in which they 
shared between tln'in the rights of tho Gallican 
church. Leo was forced to givt; up Farma and 
IMaceiiza ; but for tho rest ht; succeeded in con- 
juring the storm, inducing the king to turn his 
steps Inanewards, and himself remaining secure in 
the possession of his dominions. 

What a stroki; of fortmie for him this was, is 
.apparent from the immediate effects of the mere 
approach of tin; French. It is highly deserving of 
r<‘marlv that Leo, after his aHi(?s had been defeated 
and he had been forced to yield up a portion of his 
territory, was able to keep hold on two provinces 
but just won, aceiistomod to iinb‘pendenc(‘, mid full 
of all the elements of insurreetion. 

A constant theme for censiin* has been his .attack 
on IJrbino, a prine(;ly house that bad afibrded 
refuge and sustenance- to bis own family in their 
season of exile. Tlie cause was this ; the diik»; of 
Urbiiio bad .aeceptcsl the jxipe’s j>ay, and bad di;- 
serted him in tin; moment of crisis. Leo saiil, “ if 
be did not visit him with punislmu'ut foe (bis, there 
would be no baron in the states of the eburch s») 
feeble as not to resist him. He bad received the 
pontificate in credit, and wimld so maintain it.'J:.” 
Rut as the duke rt'etdvcd support, at b'a.st In secret, 
from the French. Jts In; had allies in tin; stat(‘ .and 
even in the colleg«; of cardinals, the eonJliet w.as 
yet of a hazardous nature. The warlike prince 
w.as not easily to be expelled from bis possessions : 
tho pope w.as seen at times to tremble at the receipt 
of unfavourable new's, and to he reduced to (;xti*eme 
perplexity. It is said a plot was formed to poison 

♦ Doinine orator, vedcromo (luol fara il rc Christmo. se 
niettorcino in le so man dimandatido miscric'urdia. Lni 
orator disse : Pater Kanto, vostra santit.a non avr.i nial al- 
cuno. 

t Zorzi. “ Questo papa e savio c pratieho di stato, e si pei\s6 
conlisuoieousultori di veuir,abochart.i a Hologna con vergogua 
di la sedc ^ap.) ; molti earclinali, tra i (in.al il cardinal Hadriatio, 
lo disconsrjava ; pur vi volac andar," [This pope is learned 
,'ind practised in matters ot‘ state, and he consulted with his 
advisers about going to have spce«;h at Hologna to the degra- 
dation of the (apostolic) see. M.any cardinals, among them 
cardinal Hadrian, dissuaded him, hut he \vo«ild go tliere.] 

t Franc. Vcilod (Sommartu della storia d’ Italia) a very 
intimate friend of the Medici, gives this exphanatiun. The 
defender of Francesco Maria, Giov. Halt. Leoni (Vita di 
l'’rancc.sco Maria,) relates facts th.it tend very much to the 
same purport, p. Ififi, et seq. 
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liim, in the coiirae of troatmont for a malady under ] 
which he laboured *. The pope succeeded in inas- 
hn’iiig this foe, but it is manifest how much iiaiiis 
the conquest cost him. The defeat of his party by 
the French affected him in his very capital, nay in 
h;a own palace. 

Meanwhile, tlu^ second power had become 

<*oiisolidated. Strau|^e as it appc'ared that om. and 
the HMiiK* monaveh should nile in Vieiilia, Brussels, 
Valhuloliil, Savai^ossa, and Naples, and Ix'sides all 
t'lesc in a new continent too, this had been hroujjfht 
jibout by an easy and scarcely noticed interlacement 
of family interests. This elevation of tin' house of 
Austria, whhdi linked together so many <liflerent 
nations, was one of the j^'eatest and most pn'gnant 
i'han;;es that Europe had ever witnessed. At the 
moment when the nations parted from their old 
centre, they were thrown, through their political cir- 
cnmst iuces, into a new system of combinations. Tin* 
]xiwer of Austria forth with set its('lf against the prt'- 
jjonderant inlliience of France. Charles V. acquired 
throuj^h the imperial dignity a leoiiimate claim to 
parainount rank, at least in Lombardy. War arosi* 
wiiliont much <lelay out of these Italian circum- 
stances. 

The popes, as wc have said, had hoped to attain 
'o C(*mj)lete independence through the enlargement 
(if their dominions. 1'h('y now saw tln'insclves 
hemmed in between two far superior powers. A 
jiope was not so insigniticaut that he could r<.*niaiu 
1 eutral in a strife Ix'tween them ; nor, on the other 
1 and, was he strong enough t.) give a prepouderanctj 
(') tli() scale into which he cast his force ; lie could 
only l(X)k for safety to the dexterous use he niadt; 
oi’ evonis. Fioo is n'puted to have said, that when 
oins had eonelnded terms w ith either party, he must 
not omit to treat with (Ixi other f. So double- 
touguc'd a ]xdiey w-as the forced result of the posi- 
tion in whi(’h he was jilaced. 

L('oneverth('lesH could hardly ('utertain anyserious 
doubt as to which ])arty it was his interest to adopt. 
E'-en had it not been of infinite importance to him 
to recover Parma and Piacenza ; ha<l the ]»romise 
of Charles V. so givatly in his favour, to seat an 
It.'lian sovt'ivign in Milan, been insuflicient to de- 
tt'rniine him ; there was yet, it a])pears to me, a 
sti 1 mov(' decisiv<* motive to fix his choice, 'fliis 
was derived from religious considerations. 

Throughout the wdiole period wo are contem- 
plating, tluTe was nothing princes had so inueh at 
lu art, in all their involved dealings with the Roman 
st'e, as to elicit a spiritual opposition against it 
(.'buries VIII, of Prance had no more trusty snp 
port against Alexander VI. than the Dominican 
(Iei>)iiimo Savonarola of Florence. When Louis 
XI I. had abandoned all hope of reconeiliation with 
jxipe Julius IL, he summoned a council to meet at 
Pisa ; iiK'fft'ctual as was the attempt, it appeared 
to Rome a matter of the utmost pi'ril. But when 
had a boldm* or a more prosperous foe? than Luther 
evt'r st(X)d up against the ])ope ? ITis mere appear- 
aiKM'. his existence, gave him a w<'ighty political 
importance. In this light Maximilian viewed the 

• Fl'.'i, in his Notizie intorno Hafarle, p. Sri, has communi- 
<‘at(’d from flic ncits of the cimsistory the sentence against 
the thn-e ranlinals, wliich expressly refers to their under- 
standing with Fruneest-o Maria. 

t Snriano, Helatione di l.'i,').'!. Dicesi del papa Leone ehc 
qnando 'I avcvafaltolega eon alemu) priina, soh'va dir ehe pero 
non si dovea rcstar de tratar cum lo altro prineipe opposto. 


matter: ho would ^lot have suffered any vioh'iico 
to befal the monk ; ho rccommeudiid him to the 
special protection of the elector of Saxony : “there 
might some time or other he netxl of him.” From 
that time forth Luther’s iuHncnce increased day by* 
day. The pope had failed in all his attempts to 
silence him either by persuasion or terror, or to 
get him into liLs hands. Let it not he siip]x)sed 
tliat Leo was deceived as to the magnitnd(i of (he 
tlangi'r : how oft(*n did ho urge the able men w'ith 
whom h(^ w'as surrounded in Rome, to engage in 
that contest. But there was yet anollu'r means left. 
As he should have had reason, had he declared 
against tin* emperor, to fear seeing so dangerous 
an opposition protected and encouraged, so In* 
might hope, if he allied himself with that |x)tentate, 
to put down the religious revolution with hi.s a,s.sist- 
ane(‘. • 

The diet of Worms, in the year 1521, took thi^ 
state of political and eeeh'siastieal affairs into eeii- 
sideration. Leo eonelnded a league with Charles 
V. for the rticoiKinest of Milan. The very same 
day (»ii whielj this alliance was made has been 
assigned as the date of the edict published respect- 
ing Tmther. OtluT motives may indeed have eo- 
operat('<l towards the promulgation of that document, 
hut no one will endeavour to persuade himself that 
it was not most inlimah^Iy connected with the po- 
lith'al tix'aty. 

And not long was it ere the double effects of this 
alliance were manilVsteil. 

Luther was inqirisoned and kept comn'aled in 
the Wartburg*. Tlie Italians at once refuses! to 
Ix'lieve that Charles had let him go from a con- 
seie'iitious unwillingness to violate the safe-eoiidnct 
gninted him. “Since he perceived,” said tlu'y, 

“ that the pojie was alarmed at Lutlu'r’s dix^triiu', 
he dovsigned to keep him in cheek by means of itf.” 
However that may be, Luther did actually dis- 
appear for a moment fi'om the scene of tin* world ; 
he was in a. certain iK gn'c* out of the ]iale of the 
law, and the pope had in any ease effected the 
ado]>tion of «h'eisiv(* nu'aMires against him. 

Meanwhile the comhined forces of the pope and 
the emperor had been prosjiei'ons in Italy. One of 
the pope’s iiear<?st relations, eardinal (Jiulio Mt‘- 
tliei, tlie son of his fatlu'i's hrothei’, was himself in 
the field, and ent<'re»l .Milan with the victorious 
army. It was assi rted in Rome that the pope had 
it in eontemplatioii to beshiw' that dukedom upon 
him. But 1 tind no direct proof of this, and it is 
very unlikely the emperor would have easily giv('ii 
his consent. But even without this, the advantage 
gained was not easily to be ealenlated. Banna 
and Biaconza wen* rc'taken ; the Fn'iieli removed, 
the j»ope would inevitably jxjssi ss a great ijittileiiee 
over the new sovereign of .Milan. 

It was one of the most important of moments. 

A new political developUK'nt was begun ; a grt'at 
movement in the chnreh had arisen. It wius a 
moment in which the pope might have llattered 

♦ Luther was sii])puscd to be dead : it was reported tliat 
lie had been murdered by the jiapal party. I’allavitiui 
(Istoria del Coiu ilio di Trento, 1. e. 28) infers from Aleau 
der’s letters, that the mnieias were in danp^cr of tlx'ir lives on 
that aeemint. 

t Vettori : (’arlo si exeusi') di non poter procedere pin oltre ^ 
rispetto al salvocomlotto, ma la verita fu elie eono^*eixlo ehe 
il papa teme\u molto di questa doetrina di Luthero, lo voile 
tenere « on questo freno. t 

I 
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himself with the hope uf leading the former, and 
with the assurance that he had stayed the latter. He 
was still young enough to indulge the anticipation 
of turning the auspicious moment to full account. 

Strange delusive lot of man ! Leo was in his 
villa Malliana when the news was brought him of 
the entrance <>f his own party into Milan. He 
abandoned himself to the ftjeling naturally occa- 
sioned by a happily completed enterju’isc. He 
looked on with glee upon the rejoicings celebrated 
by his pp<»ple out of doors ; moved to and fro till a 
late hour in the night between the window and the 
fire on the hearth — the month was November*. 
Somewhat exhausted, but in the utmost delight, he 
reached Rome ; and there the festivities for the 
victory were not yet quite ended, when he was 
seized with a mortal, sickness. “ Pmy for me,” he 
8ai<l to his servants, “ that I may yet make you all 
happy.” He love<l life, we see, but his hour was 
come. He had not time to receive the eucharist 
and extreme unction. So suddenly, so prematurely, 
in the midst of such great hopes did he die, “ as 
the poppy fades*!*.” 

The Roman people couhl not forgive him that 
he had departed without the sacraments, that he 
had expended so much money and yet left abun- 
dant debts behind. They followed his corpse with 
jeers. “ You sneaked in like a fox,” they said, 

“ ruled like a lion, and have gone off like a dog^.” 
After times, on the other hand, have designated a 
century .and a great epoch in the progress of man- 
kind by his name. 

We have called him a favourite of fortune. After 
ho had overcome the first mischance, which affected 
not himself so much as other members of his house,, 
his lot carried him forward from enjoyment to en- 
joyment, from success to success. Even disaji- 
pointmeiits themselves seemed constrained to firo- 
mote his prosperity. His life passed aw’ay in a 
sort of intellectual intoxication, in the continual 
fulfilment of all his wishes. To this end too his 
personal ipialities contributed, his good-nature and 
liberality, his activity of im.agination, and his abun- 
dant readiness to acknowledge desert. 

These qualities themselves are the fairest boons 
of nature, fortune-gifts, which fall but seldom to 
the lot of men, and which yet are essential to all 
the enjoyments of life. Business but littlo dis- 

* Cupia d! una lottera di Ruma alii Sgri. Bolognesi a dl 
3 Dcbr. 1521, scrilta per Barthulomeo Argilelli, in the 32d 
vol. of Sanuto. The intelligence was conveyed to the pope 
Nov. 24, during the Bcncdicite. He took this also for a par- 
ticularly good onion ; and said, Questa e una buona nuova 
che havetc portato. The Swiss began immediately to lire 
feux de joie.. The pope sent to beg they would desist, but in 
vain. 

t People spoke immediately of poison. Lettcradi Ilierony- 
rao Bon a suo harha a dl 5 Dec., in Sanuto. Non si sa certo 
se’l pontellce sia morto di veneno. Fo aperto. Maistro Fe- 
rando judica sia stato vonenatn : alcuno de li .altri no : e di 
questa opinione Maslro Severino, che lo vide aprire, dice che 
non i' vonenato. fit is not known for certain whether or not 
the pope died of poison. He was opened. Master Ferando 
judged that he was poisoned : some of the others said no; 
and of lhi.s opinion was Master Severino, who saw him opened, 
and said he was nut poisoned.] 

J Capitoli di una lettera scritta a Roma, 21 Dee. 1.52*!. 

“ Conclude che non h morto mai papa cum peggior fama dapoi 
6 In chiesa'di Dio.” [I judge that never died a pope in 
worse repute since the existence of God’s church.] 


turbed liLs pleasures. As he did not trouble him- 
self about details, and looked only to loatling matters, 
they were not oppressive to him, and exercised 
only the nobler faculties of his mind. For the 
very reason that he did not devote every day and 
hour to them, it would seem tb .fc he could deal 
with them upon large and unrestricted views, and 
that ill all the entanglements of the moment he 
b.ad constantly before bis eyes the leading idea, 
the clue to all the mazes of the labyrinth. All the 
grander impulse's bestowed on affairs were his own 
work. Tn liis last moments all tlio purposes of his 
policy met together in theering prosperity. We 
may even regard it as a good fortune tliat be then 
died. Times of another eom])lexion followed, airl 
it is hard to imagine that he could have success- 
fully made head against their nnpropitious nature. 
His successors had to endure their whole burthen, 

The conclave lasted very long. My lords,” a: 
last 8.aid Cardinal Mediei, whom the return of hin 
house’s foes to Urbino and Perugia filled with 
alarm, so that he feared even for Florence : “ My 
lords, I see that none of ns hero assembled can 
become pope. I have proposed three or four to 
you, hut you have rejected them : on the other banc, 
I cannot accept those whom you put forward. We 
must look about for some one else not present.” 
The suggestion was approved of, and hi‘ was asktd 
whom he had in view. “ Take,” he answerel, 
“ cardinal Tortosa, a venerable and aged man, who 
is universally regarded as a saint This w,is 
Adrian of Utrecht f, formerly professor in Louvain, 
the tutor of Charles V., through whose pei'soral 
regard he had been raisijd to the rank of a governor 
of Spain, and to the dignity of cardinal. Cardinal 
Cajetan, who yet did not belong to the Mc*dici 
party, rose to speak in praise of the proposed 0 {.n- 
didatc. Who could have believed that the carJi- 
nals, ever accustomed to consult their persoial 
interests in the election of a l>ope, should hive 
pitched upon an absent Netherlander, whom v *ry 
few of them know, and with whom not one of tlem 
could stipulate for any private advantage I T ley 
suffered themselves to be surprised into this dex'r- 
inination ; and when the thing was done they scarce 
knew how it had come about. They were half 
dead with terror, says one of our informants. It 
is asserted they had persuaded themselves fr a 
moment that the object of their choice would not 
accept the appointment. Pasquin derided tkem, 
representing the pope elect in the character of a 
Bchoul-maBter,and the cardinals as schoolboys whom 
he was chastising. 

On a worthier man, however, the choice had not 

♦ Lettera di Roma a d\ 19 Zener, in Sanuto. Mcditl, du- 
bitando de li casi buoI, sc la cosa fosse troppo ita in longo, 
delibcr6 mettere conclusione, ct havendo in animo qiiesto 
c>e- DertusensepereBserimperialisshno — disse: etc. [Medici 
being dubious as to his own atfairs, if the matter i^as too 
long protrarted, and having in his eye that cardinal Tortosa as 
one strongly attached to the emperor— said, &*o.] 

t So ho calls himself in a letter oi LOH, to be found in 
Caspar Burmannus: Adrianus VI. sive analecta historica de 
Adriano VI. p. 243. In original documents of his native 
country he is called Meyster Aryan Florisse van Utrecht. 
Modern writers have sometimes given him the name of 
Boyens, because his father signed himself Floris Boyens ; hut 
that means only Bodewin’s son, and is not a family name. 
See Burmann in the notes to Moringi Vita Adrian!, p. 2. 
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for a long time fallen. Adrian was a man of tho- 
rotighly unblemished reputation, upright, pious, 
active, very serious, so that no more than a faint 
smile was ever seen upon his lips, hut full of bene- 
volent and pure intentions ; a genuine clergyman* * * § . 
What a contrast when he now entered the city 
j wlierc L(‘o had kept his court with such lavish 
splendour ! There is a letter of his extant, in which 
lu! says, he would rather serve God in his priory 
in Louvain than he pope f. Indeed, he continued 
in the Vatican the life he had led a.s professor. It 
was characU ristic of him, and we may be permitted 
to nilate it, tliat Ik? had oven brought with him the 
old woman his attendant, who continued to provide 
for his domestic wants as before. He made no 
alteration either in his personal habits : he rose 
with the dawn, read his mass, and then proceeded 
in the usual or<Ier to his business and his studies, 
which he interrupted only with the most frugal 
dijuier. It cannot he said of him that he was a 
stranger to the general culture and acquirements 
of his age ; he loved Flemish art, and prized the 
learning that was adorned with a tinge of elegance. 
Erasmus t(;stifies that he was especially protected 
by him from the athieks of the bigots of the schools:):, 
hut he disap])roved of the almost heathenish ten- 
' deucy to whicli they gave themselves up in Rome 
at that day, and he would not so much as hear of 
the sect of the poets. No one could imu'e earnestly 
desin? than Adri.an VI. (he retained his original 
name) to heal the diseased condition in which he 
found Christendom. 

Tlie progresii of the Turkish arms and the fall 
of Ithodesand llelgradewau’e further special motives 
prompting his thoughts towards re-cshiblisliing of 
peace among the Christian j)ow'ers. Although he 
liad been the emperor’s instructor, he forthwith 
I assunu‘d a neutral i)()sition : the imperial amha.ssa- 
j <l<»r, who hoped on the new outbreak of w ar to move 
I him to a decided declaration in favour of his pupil, 

I was obliged to leave Rome without accomplishing 
j his purpose When the nows of the compiest of 

* Litonc cx Victorial dircctiva* ad Cardinalem de Flisco, 
in the 3Jr<l vol, of Sanuto, desorihe him thus. “ Vir est sui 
tiMiax ; in roncedendo parcissinius ; in recipiendo nuUus 
aut rarissimus. In sacriticio ootid ianus et matutinus est. 
Queui amet aut si quern amet nulli exploratum. Ira non 
agitiir, jocis non diicitur. Nequo oh pontificatura visus est 
exultasse; quin constat graviter ilium ad cjus famamnnntii 
ingomuisso. [He is a man tenacious of his owm, very chary 
in conceding, and never or very rarely accepting. He is 
punctual in the daily and early performance of mass. Whom 
he loves, or whether he loves any one, is known to none. He 
is not to be driven by anger nor to be led by mirthful sallies. 
Nor did he seem to exult at obtaining the pontiheate; on (lie 
contrary, it is known that he was afflicted with grief on hear- 
ing the intelligence. J In Burmann’s collection there hi an 
Itinerarium Adriani by Ortiz, who accompanied the pope 
and knew him intimately. He asserts, p. 223, that he never 
observed anything in him deserving of censure, that he was 
a mirror of every virtue. 

t Florence Oem Wyngaerden : Vittoria, 15 Feb. 1522, in 
Bunnann, p. 398. 

J Erasmus says of him, in one of his letters : “ I.icet scho- 
lasticis disclplinis faveret, satis tamen a?quu8 in bonas literas.” 
[Although he favoured scholastic pursuits, lie W'as neverthe- 
less well enough disposed towards polito learning.] Jovins 
relates with satisfaction, how much the fame of a scriptor 
aunalium valdc elegans availed him with Adrian, especially 
as he was no poet. 

§ Gradenigo, in his Relatione, names the viceroy of Naples. 


Rhodes was read to the pope, Ik* looked down to the 
ground, said not a word, hut sighed deeply •. Tho 
danger of Hungary was palpable. He feared even 
for Italy and for Rome. His whole endeavour 
was to bring about, if not a peace, at least a truce 
for three years, in order to a general campaign in 
the meantime against the Turks. 

He was not less resolved to meet the deniaiKls of 
the Germans. With regard to the abuses that had 
made their way into the church, no one could ex- 
press himself more strongly than did he. “ Wc 
know,” he says* in the instructions for the Nuncio 
C'hieregato, whom he sent to the diet, “ that for a 
considerable time many abominable things have 
found a place near the holy chair, abuses in spi- 
ritual things, exorbitant straining of prerogatives, 
everything turned to evil. The disease has spread 
from the head to the limbs, from the pope to the 
prelates : we are all gone astray, there is none 
that has done rightly, no not one.” He now pro- 
mised on the contrary all that became a good pope ; 
to promote the virtuous and the learned, to sup- 
press abuses, gradually at least, if not at once ; and 
he held out a hope of reformation both in the head 
and the mcnibers, such as had often been eagerly 
desired f. 

Rut to reform the world is not so easy a task. 
The good intentions of an individual, however high 
his station, reach but a little way towards such 
a consummation. Abuses for tho most part strike 
root too deeply ; they grow up entwined with tho 
very growth of tlic body they encumber. 

The fall of Rhodes was far l‘i*om inducing tho 
French to make peace : on tho contrary, perceiving 
tluit tho loss would give the emperor fresh occupa- 
tion, they concertjjd tho more vigorous measures 
against him. They fomied eonnexioiis in Sicily, 
not without the [U'ivity of the cardinal who was 
most ill Adrian’s conlidciice, and they made an 
attempt u|)on that island. The pope found himself 
constrained at last to enter into a league on his 
own part wdth tho emperor, which was virtually 
dii’ected against France. 

The Germans too w ere no longer to be conciliated 
by what would once have been considered a refor- 
mation of head and members ; and then how diffi- 
cult, how almost impracticable would such reform 
have been I 

Had the pope thought to 8up[)ress those dues 
accruing to the curia, in which he perceived a colour 
of simouy, he could not have done so without vio- 
lence to the legitimate rights of those whose offices 
were foimded tliereon, offices which in most in- 
stances tliey had purchased. 

1^ he contemplate a change in the system of 
dispensations, and some relaxation in the 
existing proliihitions ? it was represented to him 
that such a course would infringe upon and weaken 
the discipline of the church. 

To check tho monstrous abuse of imiulgences ho 
would gladly have revived the old penances : hut 
the Penitenziaria set before him the risk ho would 


Girolamo Nepfro, some highly interesting letters from whom 
respecting this period wc find in the Lcttcre di prinoipi, t. i. 
says, p. 109, of John Manuel : "Se parti mezu disperato.” 

* Negro, from the narration of the Venetian Secrcta|^, 

p. no. • 

f Instructio pro te Francisco (’hieregato, Ac. &c., to be 
found in Ilninaldus, tom. xi. p. and elsewhere. 
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tlicn run of losing Italy, wliiUi lui sought t<i retain 
Oennany *, 

In short, at every step he saw himself suirounded 
by a thousand difficulties. 

Add to tliis, that In* ibiiiid himself at Rome in a 
strange <‘lenjent, whi(di he could n<jt rule, inasmuch 
i\H ho was not familiar with it, and did ind uiider- 
staiirt its constitution or its inherent forces. Ho 
lia<l been joyfully welcomed : it passtMl from mouth 
to mouth that ho had someN\hcre, about otlOO vacant 
b(‘neticeK to bestow, and <*very one’s hopes were on 
tile alert. Put never did j'opt; show himself more 
ehary and reserved on this particular. A«lriaii 
w'ould know who It was for whom he provided, to 
whom In* committed ecclesiastical posts : he set to 
work with scru|>ulous conscientiousness L, and dis- 
appointed innumerable expi.'ctations. The first de- 
cree of his pontificatt suppressed the reversionary 
rights formerly annexed to ecclesiastical dignities : 
lie even recalled those which had b(*en already cou- 
ce<led. It could not he but that the publication of 
this decree in Uoiiu! should stir up feelings of 
the bitterest animosity against him in abundance. 
Hitherto a certain freedom of speech and of writing 
had been enjoyed at court : this he would no longer 
permit. The impoverished state of the exch(‘<|uer, 
and the increasing demands upon it, obliged him to 
1 im]»ose some new taxes, and this was looked on as 
intolerable on the part of one who expended so 
little. l)issatisfacli«»n g(*nerally prevailed:!:. He 
w'as w'oll aware of this : it had its etfect upon him. 
He trusted the I taliaus still less than before: the 
two Netherlauders to w'hom he confided authority, 
J'hikefort and Hi'zius, the former his datary, the 
latter his secretary, wen? not masters of busim*ss 
or of courtly affairs. He himself found it inipo.ssi- 
ble to ilirect them ; besides, he was lumt on still 
pursuing his studies, not reading only but even 
writing. He was not v«‘ry accessible ; business w'as 
procrastinated, tediously prolonged, and unskilfully 
liandled. 

Thus it was that in circumstances of greatest 
general moment notliing effeetual was done. War 
was rent!W’(Ml in Lp]M'r Italy. In (lermany, Luther 
was again at work. In Rome, which was besides 
affiieted with the plague, diseoutent was iiniversixl. 

Adrian once said: “ How' much it imports on 
what times is cast even the best of men !” The 
wln)h; feeling of his ]»ositioii is embodied in this 
{ painful exelamation : fitly has it ho<'n engraved on 
his mominn nt in tlic (lermaii ehureh at Rome. 

At least it is riot ascrihahle exclusively to Adrian’s 
personal eharacter if his times were barren of re- 
sult. The papacy was enveloped in the march of 
mighty necessities swaying the destinies of the 
world, necessities that would have infinitely fPSled 

♦ In Uii! first book of the Historia de Concilio Tridcntiiio, 
by P. Sarpi, cil. of IG2y, p. 2H, there is a good exposition of 
iJic state of things extracted from a diary of Cliioregato. 

t Ortiz Itincrarium, c. xxviii., c. xxix., particularly w'orthy 
; of credit, as he says, " rum yrovisioncs et alia hujusmodi 
I testis oculatus inspexerim.” [I personally looked into ap- 
1 pointments and other things of that kind.] 

t Lettere di Negro. Capitolo del lierni. 

E (jiiando un segue il libero costume 
Di sfogarsi scrivcmlo e di rantarc, 

Lo minacoia di far buttare in tinme*. 
f.lnd when ^ny one indulges in the liberal custom of venting 
his feelings in writing or in song, they tlireaten to pitch him 
into the river.] 
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the |K>wcrs of men the most practisml in statesman- 
ship, and the most fertile in expedients. 

Among all the cardinals there was none w’ho 
8(*cined more peculiarly fitted to wiehl the papacy, 
more equal to sustain the burthen of that station, 
than Ciiulio de’ Medici. He had already under 
Leo the chief sliaro in public business, and liad 
ln'ld the whole of its details in his hands ; even 
und(*r Adrian too In* had rctaineil a certain <h*grec 
of ]»owor*. IL? did net let the highest dignity a 
second time escape Inm. He took the name of 
(’lenient VM 1. 

Tin? ii(?w' ]iope avoid(?d with great caution tlio 
evils that had made t!n*m.sclves felt under his two 
immediate predecessors, Leo’s instability, profusi?- 
m*s.s, and objeetionablo liabits, tind Adrian’s dis- 
cordancy with tlie temperauH'ut of bis court. Every 
tiling under him was controlled by souml discretion ; 
at b'ust in himself nothing w'as apparent but blaim?- 
h*ss rectitude ainl moderation f. Tlie jioniifical 
c(*rcmonies wore carefully observed, be gav<‘ audi- 
ence witli imwearit'd assiduity from an I'arly hour 
till evening, and promoted the arts ami .seic'iices in 
tlio cour.se they bad once for all assumed, (.'lemeiit 
Vll. was himself very well informed. He couhl 
converse wdth f?(pial knowledge of his subject, 
whether the topic related to nu'chanics and hydrau- 
lic arcliitecturc, or to philoso]>hy and theology. In 
everything he manifested extraordinary acub ness ; 
his sagacity penetrated the most dillieiilt circiim- 
staiiees, and saw through them to the very bottom : 
never was man heard to dt bati* w ith gr(*ater skill. 
In Leo’s time lie had jiroved I.inisf'lf uiisurpas.sed 
for prudence in counsel and circumspect ability in 
practici*. 

Rut the storm is tin? test of tin* pilot’s powers. 
Clement received the popedom, if we consider it 
only in the light of an Italian soveri'ignty, in a 
most critical condition. 

The Spaniards had contributed the most to en- 
large and uphold the slab's of the elmrcli ; they 
had cstabli.shed the Medici iu Floriiict*. Thu.s 
Icagiu?<l with the pope.s, their own advaiieement in 
I taly had accompanied that of the Medici. Ah'x- 
aiider VI. had opened Lower Italy to them; Julius 
had given them access to llie middle regions ; and 
through their eombinatioii with Leo, in tin? attack 
on Milan, tlicy had become mast(*r.s in Upjiei* Italy. 
In this courst? cif (‘vt'iits, (’lenient had personally 
atl’ordoil them manifold assistance. ^I’here is extant 
an instruction of his to his amb!!.s.sadors at the 
Spanish court, in which he enumerates the services 
lie had rendered to Charles V. and his house. IL? 
it was above all who had brought it about that 
Fnincis 1. in his first expeiUtioii did nt»t push on 
t(» Naples : to his instrumentality it had been owing 
that Leo offered no impediment to the election of 
Charles V. to tho imperial ilignity, and repealed 

* The Relatione di Marco Foscarl, 1520, says of him in 
reference to those times : “ Stavacon granilLssima reputation 
e goveriiava il papato e havia pin zeiUe alia .sna audieiitia 
che il papa. enjoyed the highest reputation, and had 

the government of the papacy: his audiences were more 
numerously attended than those of the pope.] 

t Vctlori says that .so good a man had not been pope for 
the last hundred years; non sui)erbo, non siinoniaco, non 
avaru, non lihidinoso, sohrio nel victo, purco nel vestire, 
religioso, devoto. [Not proud, not simoniacal, not avaricioms, 
not lustful, temperate in diet, frugal in apparel, religious and 
devout ] 
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tin* old constitution, by which it was enacted tiuit 
no kin^ of Naples should bo emperor at the same 
time. Jn spite of all the promisea of the Kreiich, 
he had aided towards the conclusion of the alliance 
between Leo and Charloa for the recomjuest of 
Milan, and to promote that etderprise he had 
Kpare(l neither the means of his country ami liis 
friends, nor his own person ; ho had p;i’ocured the 
l)opedoni for Adrian, and when he <lid so it seemed 
almost the same tiling whetluT Adrian or the em- 
peror himself was made pope *. J w ill not inquire 
liow much of Leo’s jmlicy is aseribahle to the coun- 
sellor, and how much to the sovereign ; certain it 
is that Cardinal Medici wais always on the emperor's 
side. After ho had become j)Opc too he ai«ie«i the 
imperial troops with money, f>rovi8ions, and grants 
of ecclesiastical revenues ; once again they were 
partially indebted for victory to his su])port. 

Tims closely was ClemeJit leagued with the 
Spaniards; but, as Jiot imfre<iuently occurs, pro- 
digious evils ensued from this alliance. 

The po[>es had occasioned the growth of the 
Spanish powei', hut this had never been their direct 
purpose, 'rhey had wrested Milan from the Krench ; 
i»u( they had not entertained a desire to tninsfer it 
to the Spaniar<ls. On the eontrary, more than one 
war had hei'ii carried on to j)revent tin; jiossessioii 
of Nai)l('s ami Milan by one and the same power f. 
'fhat now the Spaniards, so long masters in Lower 
Italy, were daily obtaining firmer footing in Loin- 
hardy, and that they delayed tlu* investiture of 
Sfurza, w\as regardt'd in Rome with impatienci; and 
displeasure. 

('lenient was also ]»ersonally dissatisfied. We 
see from tlie instruetions before cited, that already 
as cardinal he had often thought hiins<‘lf treated 
with less consiih'i’ation than was duo to his deserts : 
he still continiUMl to nie<'t with little deference, and 
the expedition against Marseilles w'as umlertakeii 
in 1524, ill direct opposition to his advice. His 
niinisttM’s — so say themselvt-s — ])erpetually looked 
for still grosser marks of disrespect towards the 
apostolic see. They recognized in the Spaniards 
nothing but imperiousness and insolence 

How fitraitly did Clement se<‘m knit, through the 
course of events and his personal position, in the 
bonds of neci'Hsity and inclination with the Spa- 
niards ! Ihit now a thousand reasons presented 
themselves to make him execrate the power he 
had helped to found, to oppose the very cause he 
had hitherto favoured and furthered. 

Of all political efforts, the hardest perhaps is to 
nhandoii the course in whitdi one lias hitherto 
moved, to undo the results ho has himself elicited. 

And how much depended now on such an effort ! 
The Italians felt thoroughly that upon the issue 
dcjiended the decision of their ftite for centuries. 


• luHtruttiunc al Card, reverend"^®, di Farnese, chefu poi 
Paulo III., qiiando aiulc') luKfato all’ Iniperatorc Carlo V., 
d{!pi )0 il sacco di Iloiiia. (Appendix, No. XV.) 

t It is expressly staled in the before-inentionod in.struc- 
tion, that the pope had .shown himself ready to acquiesce 
even in what was disagreeable to him, pun he lo stato di 
Milano restasse al duca, al quale efletto si crano fatle (iitte 
It' guerre d'ltalia. [In order that the state of Milan might 
remain In the duke’.s po.ssc.ssion, a tiling which had been the 
object of all the wars of Italy.] 

t M. (iiherto datario a Don Michele di Silva. Lcttere di 
IVmcipi, I. VJ7 b. 


A gi’cat coiiimniiityefTeeHug h:ul sprung up in the 
luitioii. 1 am lirmly ptu-siiuded that this owed its 
origin to the literary and artistic jirogrt'.ss of Italy, 
ill which it left all other nations so far holiimi ! 
The haughtiness too and the ra])acity of the .Spa 
iarils, both oliieers ami privates, seenu'd ahsolutelv 
intolerable. It was with a mixture of contempt 
and rage that the Italians beheld those fort ign 
half-harliarous masters in their country, 'i’hings 
vverti moreover at such a jiass, that these intruders 
might jiossihly bo got rid of. Jlut the fact was not 
to be disguised, that if the attempt were not made 
with all tile nation’s might, if tin* enterprise should 
prove unsucci.'ssful, all was lost for ever. 

I could wish it were in my power fully to de- 
vi'lopo the liistory of this period, to set forth in 
detail the whole struggle of the roused powers of 
Italy. Here, however, we can only mark some 
leading points. 

'rile lirst step taken, and it seemed extremely 
\v(‘ll devised, was an attempt made in the year 
1525 to gain over the eiiijieror’s best general, who 
was decidedly very much dissatisfi(*d. \\ hat more 
wouiil he wanted if, as was lioped, the em|)eror 
should lose with his gemu'al the army too by means 
of which he nih'd Italy { I’romises were not 
sparetl ; the oiler even of a crown was held out. 
lint how erroneous was the calculation ! How 
wholly wsus their .s('lf-com))lacent cunning shivorod 
upon the stubborn material on which it made 
es,say ! JNvscura, the gemral in (piestion, was liorii 
indeed in Italy, hut of Spanish blood ; In; spoKe 
notbiiig but Spanish, w<»uld hi? nothing hut a Spa- 
niard, and hud no tincture of Italian art or litera- 
ture : his mental character had been fashioned by 
the Spanish romances, which breathe* only the 
spirit of loyalty and fidelity. He was by nature 
o|ipoH<*d to a national Italian enterjirise *. No 
sooner had overtures hei'ii made to Ihm than he 
communicated thi'in to his comrades, and to the 
emperor : he made no other use of them than to 
extract their secrets from the Italians, and to frus- 
trate all their ])lans. 

Rut these very ]>roceedings rendered a decisive; 
Contest with the emperor unavoidable ; for how 
was it hiuiceforth })o.ssihlo that any remains of 
mutual confidence should subsist between the par- 
ties i 

Jn the summer of 15211, vve see the Italians at 
last going to work with their own stn'ugth. The 
Milanese are already in the field against the Im- 
perialists. A V'eiietian and a papal army advance 
to their supi)ort. Swiss aid is promised, and the 
allianee of 1*’ ranee and of England lias bi*en .se- 
enroll. “ 'riiis time,” .said (Jihert.o, the most con- 
fidential minister of Clement Vll., “the matter 
concerns not a petty revenge, a ])oint of honour, or 
a single town. This war decides the liberation or 

• Vettori sums up liis character in the most opprobrious 
niauiier. Kra superho ollre modo, invidios»), iugrato, uvaro, 
venciiosu e cruilcle, senza rcligiono, seuza huinanila, nafo 
proprio per distruggere I'ltalia. (tic was haughty beyond 
measure, envious, ungrateful, covetous, virulent and cruel, 
without religion, without humanity, horn cxj>rcssly for the 
destriictiou of Italy.] Morone, too, said ouee to (luicciardini, 
there was no more faithless, malicious man than I’escara 
(Hi.sl. d’italia, XVI., l/ii), and yet he made liim the olfer. 

I do not cite the.se jiidgmcnls as though they win^rue ; onI>^ 
they .show that Pescara had evinced nothing but enmity aiul 
hatred towards the Italians. 
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the perpetual thraldom of ‘Italy,*’ He expresses 
no doubt of a successful issue, “ Posterity will 
envy us that their lot had not been cast on our 
days, that they might have witnessed so high fjrtiino 
and have had their part in it.” He limes there will 
be no need of foreign aid. “ Ours alone will be the 
glory, and so much the sweeter the fruit 

With these thoughts and hojies Clement entered 
on his war against tho Spaniards It was his 
boldest and loftiest conception, his most unfortunate 
and fatal. 

The affairs of the State and of tho Church are 
most intimately interwoven. The pope seemed to 
have left the commotions of Germany wholly out of 
consideration, and from these originated the first 
reaction. 

At the moment when the troops of Clement VII. 
advanced into Upper Italy, in July 1620, the diet 
had assembled at Spires to come to a definitive 
resolution with regard to the dissensions in the 
church. That tho imperial party, that Ferdinand 
of Austria who represented the emperor, and who 
himself had designs upon Milan, should have, been 
very eager to uphold tho power of the pope on this 
side the Alps, at the very time when beyond 
them they were attacked by him witli the utmost 
determination, would have been contrary to the 
nature of things. Whatever intentions might have 
been entertained or announced before J, the state 
of open war between the pope and the emperor put 
an end to all considerations in favour of the former. 
Never had the towns spoken out more freely than 
on this occasion ; never had the princes pressed 
more urgently for a removal of their burthens. 
Tho proposal was made that the books containmg 
tho new statutes should be forthwith burned with- 
out reserve, and that the holy Scriptures should be 
taken as the sole rule of faith. Although some 
opposition arose, yet never was a re.solution adopted 
with more firmne.ss. Ferdinand signed a decree of 
the diet, by virtue of which it was left open to the 
sf>ateB BO to comj)ort themselves in matters of reli- 
gion, as each might think to answer to God and 
the emperor, that is, to act according to their own 
judgment ; a resolution in which not a thought was 
bestowed on the pope, and which may be regarded 
as the beginning of the actual reformation, and of 
the establishment of a new church in Germany. In 
Saxony, Hesse, and tho neighbouring countries, 
measures in accordance with this resoluti<»n w^ere 
taken without further delay. The legal existence 
of the protestant party in the empire rests essen- 
tially on the decree of Spires, of the year 1526. 

We may assert that this state of public feeling in 
Germany was decisive for Italy likewise. 

Zeal for their vast undertaking was far from 
being universal among the Italians, nor was there 
anything like perfect unity among those who actu- 
ally took part in it. The pope, able as he was, and 

• G. M. Glborto lOl vcscovo di Venili. Lettere di Principi, 
I. p. 192 a. 

f Foscari too, Bays, Quello fa a preaente di voler far lega 
con Francia, fa per ben buo e d’ltalia, non perchd ama Fran- 
ccBi.” fllis present desire to ally himself with France is di- 
rected to his own good and that of Italy, and is not prompted 
by any love for the French.] i . • 

J The instructions of the emperor, which had caused the 
protestants some alarm, were of the date of March 1526, a 
period in which the pope was not yet in alliance with France. 


thoroughly Italian in feeling, was yet not of that 
order of men by whom fate will submit to he mas- 
tered. His penetration seemed at times prejudicial 
to him. He seemed to know more clearly than 
was expedient, that he was the weaker party ; all 
possible contingencies, every shape of danger, pre- 
sented themselves to his mind and bewildered him. 
There is a practical inventiveness that in business 
instinctively perceives tlie simple principle, and 
unerringly seizes on the feasible or the expedient. 
He possessed it not^. In the most important 
moments he was seen to hesitate, waver, and think 
of economizing money. As his allies now' fail<;d to 
keep their engagements with him, tho results anti- 
cipated were far from being obtained, and the 
imperialists still kept their ground in Lombardy, 
when in Nov. 1526, George Frundsberg cros.sed 
the Alps with an imposing army of lansquenets, to 
bring the contest to an end. Both geiuu'al and 
men were full of Lutheran sentiments. They 
came to revenge the emperor upon the pope. 
The latter’s breach of the alliance had been repre- 
.sented to them as the cause of all tlie mischief then 
felt, the protracted wars in Christendom, and the 
success of the Ottomans, who were at that moment 
overrunning Hungary. “If I make my way to 
Rome,” said Frundsberg, “ 1 will hang the pope.” 

Painful is it to witness the storm gathering and 
rolling onwards from the narrowing horizon. That 
Rome, so full it may be of vices, but not less full 
of noble efforts, intellect, and mental accomplisli- 
meuta, creative, adorned with matchless works of 
art, such as the world had never before produced, 
a wealth ennobled by the stamp of genius, and of 
living and imperishable efficacy, that Home is now 
threatened with destruction. As tho masses of the 
Imperialists draw together, the Italian troops 
disperse before them : the only army that yet re- 
mains follows them from a distance. The emperor, 
who had long been unable to pay his army, could 
not, even if he would, give it any other direction. 1 1 
marches under the imperial banner, but follows 
its own stormy impulses. 'I’lio pope still hopes, 
negotiatu.s, concedes, concludes : but he either will 
not or cannot lay hold on the only means that can 
save him, namely, contenting the army with the 
money it thinks it may demand. Well, then, shall 
at least a resolute stand be luude against tho 
enemy with tho weapons that are at coinraand 1 
Four thousand men were sufficient to close the 
passes of Tuscany ; yet the attempt is not once 
made. Rome numbered perhaps thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants capable of bearing arms ; many 
of them bad seen s<‘rvice ; they went about with 
swords by their sides, fought with each other, 
and boasted loudly of their deeds. But to resist 
the enemy, who brought with them certain havoc, 
never more than five hundred men were mustered 
out of the city. The pope and his power w^ere 
vanquished at the first onset. On the 6th May 

♦ Suriano, Rel. de 1533, finds in him “ core firigidisBimo ; 
el quale fa la BeatM* 8. esser dotata di non vulgar tiraiditil, 
non dire pusillaniinitjL : 11 che pero parmi avere trovato co- 
mnnemente in la natura fiorcnlina. Queata causa 

che 8. .S»» molto irre.soluta,” [A very cold heart ; for whidi 
reason his holiness is possessed with no common timidity, 
not to say cowardice. This, by the by, I think I have com- 
monly noticed among Florentines. This timidity causes his 
holiness to be very undecided. ) 
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1627, two hours before sunset, the Imperialists 
burst into Rome. Old Frundsberg was no longer 
at their head : he had been invalided and left 
behind, having been struck with apoplexy on fiiil- 
iiig to meet with the usual obedience on the occa- 
sion of a disturbance among his troops. Bourbon, 
who had led the army so far, fell upon the iirst 
setting up of the storming ladders ; and now re- 
strained by no leader, the bloodthiraty soldiery, 
hardened by long privations, and rendered savage 
by their trade, burst over the devoted city. Never 
fell a richer booty into more violent hands, never 
was plunder longer, more continuous, or more 
• destructive *. The splendour of Rome fills the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; it distinguishes 
a wonderful period in the intellectual development 
of mankind : that day it came to an end. And thus 
did the pope, who had sought the liberation of Italy, 
see himself beleaguered in the ciistle of St. Angelo, 
and tis it were a prisoner. Wo may assert, that 
by this great blow, the preponderance of the 
Spanish power in Italy was irrevocably estab- 
lished. 

A new expedition of the French, which promised 
much at fir.st, failed completely in the end ; they 
were constrained to give up all their pretensions 
ill Italy. 

Not less important was another occurrence. 
Before Rome was yet caiiturcd, when it was merely 
seen that Bourbon’s route lay thither, tlui enemies 
of the Medici at Florence had avaiUnl themselves 
of the confusion of the moment, once more to expel 
the family of the pope. Clement felt almost more 
acutely the revolt of his native city than the cap- 
ture of Rome. With amazement men beheld him 
again connecting himself with the Spaniards after 
enduring such deep indignities at their hands. Ills 
motive was, that he saw in Spanish aid the only 
means of reinstatuig his kindred and his party in 
Florence. It seemed t(» him better to endure the 
domination of the emperor than the refractoriness 
of the rebels. The worse the fortune of tho French, 
the nearer did he draw to the Spaniards. When at 
last the former were completely defeated, he con- 
cluded with the latter the treaty of Barcelona. So 
wholly did he change his policy, that he now him- 
self made use of the same army that had taken 
Rome before his eyes, and kt'pt himself so long 
besieged — that he made use of this, only recruited 
and improved, to subjugate his native city. 

Thenceforth Charles wiis more powerful in Italy 
than any emperor for many centuries. The crown 
which he received at Bologna had once more its 
full significance. Milan gradually owned allegiance 
to him no less than Naples : in Tuscany, his resto- 
ration of the Medici in Florence procured him 

• Vettori : La urcisiono non fti molta, percho rari si ucci- 
dono quelli che non si vogliono difenderu ; ma la preda fii 
incstimabilb in danari contanto, di gioie, d’oro e d’argento 
lavorato, di vestite, d'arazzi, paramenti di casa, mercantie 
d’ogni sorte e di taglie. [The slaughter was not great, be- 
cause few were killed but those who attempted to defend 
themselves ; but the booty was inestimable in specie, jewels, 
wrought gold and silver, garments, tapestry, liousehold fur- 
niture, merchandize of every kind, and ransom.] The pope, 
he says, was not to be blamed for the misfortune ; it was 
owing to the inhabitants, superbi, avari, homicidi, invidiosi, 
libidinosi e simulatori, [proud, covetous, murderers, envious, 
lustful and hypocritical] as ho calls them. Such a popula- 
tion could not sustain itself. 


direct mfiuence throughout his life ; tlui remaining 
powers sided with him or submitteil : with tho 
combined strength of Spain and Germany he hold 
all Italy between the Alps and the sea in subjection 
to his victorious arm.s, and to the rights of the 
imperial crown. 

Such was tho course and result of the Italian 
war. Since that period foreign nations have 
not ceased to rule in Italy. Let u.s now look 
to the course of religious differences, which were 
so intimately connected with those of a political 
kind. 

If the pope acquiesced in seeing the Spanish 
power pammouiit all around him, he might at least 
hope through the aid of that miglity emperor, who 
was pictured to him as catholic and devout, to 
have his authority rci-estahlTshed in Germany. 
This had been stipulated by an article in the treaty 
of Barcelona. The emjieror promi.sed with all his 
might to ettect the reduction of the Protestants, 
and he seemed too resolved on doing so. He re- 
turned a very ungracious answer to the I’rotestaiit 
delegates who waited on him in Italy. On his 
journey into Germany in tho year 1530, some 
members of the curia, particularly cardinal Cam- 
peggi, the legate who accompanied him, struck 
out some bold plans, most perilously threatening to 
Germany. 

There exists a memorial presented by him to the 
emperor at the tiiiui of the diet of Augsburg, in 
which he sets these forth. I must in deference to 
the cause of truth, though w ith extreme reluctance, 
say a word respecting this document. 

Cardinal Campeggi did not content himself w’ith 
deploring the disordera in religion, but specially 
pointed out their political consequences ; how the 
nobility had sunk in the cities of tho empire 
through tlio operation of the Reformation, liow 
neither spiritual nor temporal princes any longer 
met with due obedience, and how even the inajeHty 
of the emperor was no longer regai’ded. He then 
suggests the remedy for the evil. 

The mystery of his curative system was not very 
profound. No more, he states, was necessary, than 
that a compact should be entered into between the 
emperor and the well-disj)osed princes, whereupon 
endeavours should be made to convert the disaf- 
fected either by promises or threat.s. But what if 
they remained stubborn ? It would tlieii be right 
to extirpate such pestilent weeds with fire and 
sword *. The grand thing was, to confiscate their 
property temporal and spiritual, in Germany as well 
as ill Hungary and Bohemia; for this is lawful 
and right with regard to hereties. When they 
should have been thus mastered, holy inquisitoi's 
should be appointed to trace out any remnants left 
of them, and to proceed against tliem as had been 
done ill Spain against the Moors. Furthermore, 
tho university of Wittemberg should bo put under 
ban, and the students declared unworthy of impe- 
rial or papal favour, tho books of tlie heretics 
should be burned, the monks sent back to the con- 
vents they had abandoned, and no heretics tolerated 
at any court. But above all things, a vigorous 

• Se alcuni ve ne fossero, chc dio non voglia, le quaU 
obstinamente perseverassero in questa diaboIica#ria, quella, 
(S. M.) potrd mettere la mano al ferro et al foco et radicitiis 
extin>iure questa mala venenosa pianta. 
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tMiiifiscation uas ikmm ssary. “*Lvoii slioulil ><Mir 
inaji*Hty d<-al only uitli tin* riiiu:l‘*a(l(‘rs,*’ says ihr 
Ifj^atc*, “ you may t*\act from tlii-m a lai*j;i‘ sum of' 
nu)ii(*y, wliicli in any case is in(lis])(‘nsab!u for ojx*- 
ration.s against llm 'I’lirks.” 

So ruiiH tills Sflicino * ; llio.sc avo its main ]»ro- 
]»osition.s. Ilow rv( I'v word lu'catlu's of «>p|n*i*.-,sion, 
I>lood, and rajiino ! Wo cannot wonder it the worst 
was a|)[ir<dicndcd tlic (Jermans <d' an emperor 
who went ainoni; tin in under smdi rseort, and if 
till* Protestants consultc*! together a.s to flio e.xtent 
to which they nii;;ht hr warranted in earrung mea- 
sures of self-del'enco. 

l‘'ortunateIy, as mailers stood, nf» siicdi jiroreed- 
ings as tiiose su;!;:j;ested by the lej^ate were to h(i 
ajipreliended, 

'rh(‘ einjieror wasj'ar from bein;^ stroni' enouL^h 
to rarry them out. This was eonv inrii»;;ly ikiiion- 
strated at llie time by Frasmus. 

Ihit evi ii liad he possessed tile ])ower, his will 
would hardlN have ineliried that way. 

He was by nature ratio r Kind, consiilerat<‘, 
delibi-rate, and a\erse to ]m'cijiitation than <»lher- 
w ise. 'I’Ik' more (doselyhe examined fhesi' <lis.s<‘n- 
sioiis, till' mon* tlu'V touclu'd a chord in liis own 
mind. His vi-ry proclamation for a diet announced 
ins desir<; to hear the dillerent opinions, w<‘i^h 
them, and eiuh'avour to laMhuM' them to the stand- 
ard of ( hrislian truth. 'J’owards any sttch violent 
mcasitres as those ahovi* mentioned he was far 
from dispos(‘d. 

Fvi'ti those who systematically doubt the purity 
of human intiMitioiis, catitiot aj>]tly their opinions 
h(‘re. It Would not have been for the interest of 
Charles to employ violence. 

Was lie, till' emperor, to mtike him.self the exe- 
cutor of the pope’s de<*rees ? Should he siilxhie 
for the pop!', not merely for the I'xistinc; one, but 
for ail his succes.sors lilonvi.se, tlio.se enemies who 
would ^ive them tin* most occupation' 'I’he 
friendly disposition of the Ivonian sei* was far from 
bein;^ sullieieiitly secure to warrant this. 

On the CiUitrary, the existin<i; state of things 
offered him spontaneously and naturally an a<lvan- 
ta^e, which he had hut to lay ludd on to attain 
more unconditional superiority than that ho yet 
posst'ssed. 

It was generally admitted, whether justly or not 
I will not impiire, that only an assemhly of the 
Church could he aileipiato to the .settlement of 
such important differences. Councils had main- 
tained their credit for this very rea.son, that the 
popes entertained a natural rejiu^mance to them ; 
and evi-ry act of o])])osition .shown hy the latter, 
had all along exalted their favourable reputation. 
In till' year 1511(1, (diaries applied his thoughts 
seriously in this direction. He promised a council 
within a brief s]X’cilied ])eriod. 

it had long been the habitual most eaniest wish 
of the princis, in ail their 4*ntanglements with the 
])apal see, to be backed by some spiritual power, 
(diaries wouM therefore acquire in a council 
a.ssembled under thes«' circumstances the most 
(‘flici<‘nt (d* alli<‘s. Called together at his instiga- 
tion, and held under hi.s influence, the execution of 

^ * Such a srluMiic tlicy ventured t(» call ;in instruction. | 
InstructioH«laf.i (’a sari .a rcv*-rcn(l«no. (’ainpcpgio in dicta 
Auf'ustan.a b'i.'U) 1 found it in a Roman library in the 

liandwriting of the time, and undoubtedly i^enuine. 


its decrees would act two ways : they woubl make 
thcmselv4"s felt hy tlu' pope crjually as hy his «)j>])o- 
iiciits. ddic old notion of a rel'ormation in lu-ad 
ami memhers would lx* ronli/,(‘<l ; and wliat a ju-e- 
ilominance would this givi' to the tcm])oral autho- 
rity, ahova* all to the emperor himsedf ! 

ddiis (M.'urse was rational ; it was, if yon will, 

! unavoidahle ; hut it was at th(‘ .‘aine time for tin* 
emp< n)r's best iiit<*rt‘st. 

On the conti-arv, nothing more grave eonbl hefal 
the pojx* and his eourt. 1 find that on the first 
serious api>rehen,sion of a council, the ])rleo of all 
tlie vendihlc ofliecs of the eourt fell eonsiih'rahly 
It is evident how nmeli danger was a]*pr('h<'n<led to 
tin* c.xisting state of tilings. 

flut in aildition to all thi.s, (dement VII. was 
indmmeed hy ])ersonal consid«*rations likewise. 
That he was not of h'gitimate hirth, that In* had 
not risen to the suprcim* dignity hy perfectly pure 
iinxins, and that from personal motives he had 
suffered himself to earry on a eostly wai- with tin* 
forces of the (dnirch .'igainst his native land, mat- 
ters all of them whieh must weigh lu'avily against 
a pope, <x*casioned him w ell-groimded alarm, (dc*- 
ment, .sa}S Soriano, shunned as much as fios.sihle 
the vt'ry nu'iition of a I’onncil. 

Although h«‘ did not, llatly reject the pr()]X)sal 
(he durst not, with any regard to the hoiuxirof the 
papal se<*), it cannot he matter of donht with what 
in‘;ir( lu* set ahont earrying it into effect. 

Ih* <lid give way indeed, he was fully compliant ; 
hilt at the same time In* juit forward the opposing 
nrgimn'iits in their .strongi'st form, depicted in the 
Iiv4'liest inamu'r all tin* ditliculties and dangers 
incident to a council, and di clared liis belief that 
tin* result was more than donbTinl f. He sti- 
pulateil t(x) for th<* co-op(*ration of all other j>rinees, 
and for a previous suhjectlon of (he Protestants, 
things that might very wi'll ligKre in an ahsti’aet 
seheme of ]>apal doctriiu*, hnl iitli'i’Iy impraetiealiN* 
in the 4*xisting state of things. Ihit how indeed 
could it Iiuvi* Ix'cn e.xjx cted of him, that during the 
delay appointed hy tin* emperor he should proceed, 
not merely in outwanl sliow and form, Ixit vigo- 
rously ami 4lecisiv»*ly, upon a work so rejingnant to 
him ' Charles often upbraided him with his hack- 
wardness, aserihlng to it all the further mi.sehi<‘f 
that «*nsm‘d. No doubt lie ho]xMl to evade the 
necessity that hung over him. 

Hut it flung to him .sternly and fast. Whi'ii 
diaries again visited Italy in 1533, still full of what 
he had seen and projected in (jlermaiiy, he pressj d 
him in person (In* held a congre.ss with tin* p<»}x* in 
Bologna) and with hn*reased I'aniestiiess on tin* 
.siiliject of a council, vd^ch lu* had .so often di‘mamled 
in writing. The different opinions and inclinations 
were now brought into direct collision : the jiope 
adhered to his stipulated conditions, while the em- 

• I.cttcra anonima air arcivcscovo Pinipiiiello. (I.cttcrc di 
Priiicipi. iii. .».) (Jli iillicii .sdIo coti la faiiia del coticilio sduo 
inviliti, che non sc nc trovano danari." I see that Pallavi ini 
loo cite.s this lidter, iii. 7. 1 ; I know not how lx- s to 
asrrilic it to Sainra. 

i Ex. gr. Air iniperatorc : di man propria di p.apa (’!(*- 
inrntc, I.cttcrc ili PrineijM, ii. i:i7. Al confrario ncssuri 
(rimedio) c pin pi-ricoloso c jxT parlorir tnagidori tn.ili (del 
concilio), qnando non concorrono Ic debite ciicoiistan/i*. 
[On the contrary, no remedy can he more perilous or preg- 
nant with greater evils (than the council) if the requisite cir- 
cumstances do not concur.] 
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UNDEH CLEMENT VTl. 


peror on Ins part ropresonted to him th<i impossi- 
bility of thoir fulfilment. They could not come to 
.any agreement. In the briefs which were issued 
on these matters, a certain discr< pancy is observ- 
able ; in some the pope seems more disposed to 
the emperor’s views than in 011101*8 *. But how- 
ever tliat may havi* been, lui had no alternative 
but to proceed to a Iriish proclamation of tlie coun- 
cil. If he would not close his eyes to Ihe light, he 
could not doubt that on the return of the emperor, 
w’lio had set out for Spain, bare words would avail 
no longer ; that the (l.auger he a}>prchended, and 
with wliich a council suimnoned umler such cir- 
cumstances really incnuced the Roman see, would 
burst upon liis head. 

The situation was one, in which the possessor 
of a power of whatever kind might w'ell be exeused, 
if he adopted even a desperate resolution to ensure 
bis safety. The j)olitii*al preponderance of the 
emperor w^as already excessive ; and even tliongli 
the pope resigned himself to this, lie could iu»t but 
feel his own depressed eondition. He was deeply 
inortilied that Charles V. had decided the old 
disputes of the Clmreh with l'’ernira in favour of 
the lath*!* : he bore it with outwjird ealmness, but 
gave vent to bis eomplaiiKs among his friends. 

I hit how much more alllieting was it when that 
monarcli, to wlvom he ha.<l l<»oked for tlie imme- 
<liate sujipression of tin* 1‘rotestants, on the very 
contrary availe»l himself <d‘ tin* pretext of the reli- 
gious dissensions, to obtain an ecclesiastical ])redo- 
minanec unparalleled for centuries, and perilh'd 
('veu the spiritual autliority and dignify of the 
Itomaii see 1 Was it to be Clement’s fate to full 
wholly into Ins luinds, and be totally at bis mercy 1 

He fornu'd bis resolution at onc<! in hologiia : 
Francis I. had often already pr<»p<»sed to t’hsiH'iit 
an alliance to be eementi'd liy ties of bloisl, which 
the latter had always declined. In his present m'cd 
tli(‘ pope himself recurred to this. It is expressly 
allirmc<l, that the special gmund on which Clement 
Jigain lent an ear to the king of France was the 
demand made for a council -j*. 

♦ Vnhi.'iMe information respecting tlie negotiations at 
IJologna, (lerivefi from the archives of tin? Vatican, is to 
he fouml in one of the best chapters of Pallavicini, lib. iii, 
c, 12. lie mentions the discrcjiaticy spoken of in the text, 
and states that it rested on explicit negotiations. Indeed we 
find ill the despatches to the catholic states in ilaiimidus, 
XX, Hortleder, I. xv, a repetition of the stipulation fora 
general co-operation ; the pope promises to coinmnnicate 
the result of his efforts ; in the list of points proposed to the 
Protestants, it is said expressly in the .seventh .article ; Quod 
si forsan aliqui pririeipes velint t.ani pio iiegotio dees.se, nihilo- 
ininus summus D"*. nr. procedet cum saniori parte eon- 
sentietite. (Hut if perchance .any princes shall refuse to 
co-operate in so pious a matter, our supremo lord shall 
nevertheless proceed with the consent of the more sound 
minded part.] It would seem that this was the discrepancy 
Pallavicini had in view, although he mentions another. 

f Soriano Relatione, l.'i.l.'i. II pnjia .and(’» a Rolugna contra 
sua voglia e quasi sforzato, como di huoii logo ho iiiteso, e 
fu as.i.ai di cio evidente segno che S. Sa, consumo di giorni 
I’crito in t.ale viaggio il quale potea far in sei dl. Consi- 
(Irrando dniique Clemente questi tali casi ,suoi e per dire 
co.si la servitd nella quale egli si trovava per la materia del 
concilio, la quale C'lesare non lasciava di stimolare, cominci6 
a renders! piu facile al Ctiristi-anissimo. ¥. quivi si tratt6 
I’andata di Marsilia, et insieme la pratica del miitrirnonio, 
essciKlo gia la nipote nobile et Imhilo. [The pope went to 
Hologna contrary to his will and almost upon compulsion, as 


Purely political motives w’ould never ]U'i-linps 
have prompted this ])ope again to attempt effecting 
a balance of pow'er between the two gri'.it rivals, 
aiid to divide bis favour equally between them ; Init 
upon this course he was now determined, in coiisi- 
dertitioii of the dangers thri'atening the Chureli 
over which lie presided. 

Shortly after this Clement Inad another meeting 
with Francis I.: it took place at Marseilles, and 
the strictest alliance was con<*luded betwi en thi in. 
I’reeisely as at another period, in the Florentine 
€*mergency, the pojie had cemented liis friomlsliip 
with the emperor by the marriage of a natural 
daughter of the latter with one of his ow n m'phews, 
so now in the embarrassment t>f the Church he 
sealed the le.'igiie he had formed with Fram*is 1. 
by betrothing his young iii<*ecC’atln‘rinede’ Medici 
with the king’s second son. On the former occa- 
sion he bad reason to fo.ar the Frt'ueh and their 
indirect intlnenee on Flori'iice ; on the present, 
the emperor and his iiiti iitioiis with regard to a 
convocation of the Church. 

And now’ hi* took no further pains to conei’al his 
aim. VW have a letter from him to F(*rdinand I., 
in whieh he deelares that his exertions to ohtain a 
eo-operation of all Christian .soveri’igns towards the 
eouiieil had not hi'en sueeessfiil : king Francis I., 
with whom In* had spoki'u, held the pre.st'ut mo- 
ment unsnited to such a ]>rojeet, and refused to 
adopt it. ; but lie, the l>ope, hoped on another oppor- 
tunity to ohtJiin a faNoiirabh* decision ironi the 
Christian sovereigns*. I cannot conceive how a 
doubt can exist as to the purposes of Clement VII. 
Even again, in bis last document addressi'd to the 
calholie princes of (iermany, he luul re)>eate<l his 
conditions as to an imiver.sal partieip;ition in tin* 
proposed measure : his presi’iit declaration, that he 
eonld not sueeei'd in obtaining this, is tantamount 
to an unambiguous refusal to give elleet to bis 
announeement of a eouneil f. His alliance witli 
France gave liiiii alike courage and a jiretext for 
this. I eauuot persuade myself that this eouiieil 
would ever have taken place under his jiuritifi- 
eate. 

This however was not the only consequence of his 
new’ league. Another and uiiexpeeted one forth- 
with developed itsi'lf, one wliieh is of the uliiiost 
importanec, especially for the Herman people. 

VVry singular was the eombinatioii resulting 
from the alliance, as regarded the intermixture 
of ocelesiastieal and temporal illtereMt^>. l'’raTieis 
1. was then on terms of the best imderslanding 

I have heard from good authority ; an evident proof of which 
wai, that his holiness spent a hundred d.^ys on the journey, 
whereas he might have completed it in six. ('Uuu iit then, 
reflecting on the present eonditiuii of his alfairs. and on the 
servitude, so to speak, in which he was pl.u’ed as regarded 
the serious matter of the coum’il, w'hich the <*’iiperor never 
ceased to urge, began to be more eompliaiit fowanis ihe 
most Christian king Thereupon negotiations were entered 
into for the conference at Marseillch, and for the niai- 
riage, the pope’s niece being now marriageable.] A I a 
previou.s period the pope would have alleged her birth and 
her age as a i)retext lor evading the niateli, 

• 20th Maieh, Ij.'tt. Pallavicini, 111. xvi. 2. 

•t La Seita. Vra. dunqui* in materia del concilio pno 
esser ecrlissima t he dal canto di Cleiiientc fu fug'pta con 
tntti li niexzi o con tutte le vie. [A.s regards the eonni’il. 
your serenity m.ay therefore be assure<l that Clement took 
all iM).sRihIc ways and means to avoiil it.] 

n 
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with the ProtestaiitH, and now beconiini' so closely 
connected with the pope, he to a certain degree 
linked together the Ih’otestants and the pope in one 
system. 

And here wc have evidenced the ])olitical strength 
of the position the Protestsnits had assumed. Tin* * * § 
emperor could not entertain tlui thought of so un- 
conditionally subjecting tln*m again to the pope ; 
on the contrary, he availed himself of their pro- 
ceedings to keep the latter in check. Gradually it 
appeared that the pope too, on his part, had no 
wish to see them wholly at tin; mercy of the em- 
peror ; it was not altogether unconsciously that 
(Jloment was in a measure leagued with them ; he 
hoped to be able to turn their op])osition to the 
eiii])eror to account, and to occasion him some 
trouble in his turn. 

It was imme<liatefy' remarked at the time, that the 
king of l'\*auce ha<l persuaded the pope that the j»rin- 
cipal Protestant princes were dependent on him, 
and ha<l induce<l him to hope he would prevail on 
them to impede the assembly of the council *. 
But if we are not much mistaken, these engage- 
ments went still furth(‘r. Shortly after his confer- 
enct; with the pope, Francis held another with 
Philip of llesse. 'Fhey agreed together on the 
restoration of the duke of Wurtc'inberg, who at 
that time luul been dispossessed by the house of 
Austria ; Francis I. const'uted to aid with supplies 
of mon»‘y. Landgrave l*hilit» effected the enter- 
prise with surprising rapidity in a brief campaign. 
1 1 is certain he had intended to ]>ush his way into 
the lieiM'ditary dominions of the house of Austria f, 
and it was generally surmised that the king pur- 
posed ail attack on Milan for once from the shle of 
Germany X- further view is set before us 

by Marino Ginstiniano, in those days Venetian 
ambassador to l'’rance. He positively assures us 
that these! Ge'rman movements were concerted by 
(dement and Francis at Marsi'ilh'S, and adds, that 
it was assuredly not fon'igii to the plan to cause 
» the troops engaged in them to march upon Italy : 
the pop<! would privately hav e lent his co-operatioii 
to the eiiterprize §. It would be somewhat rash 

* Sarpi, Ilistoria del Conrilio Trideiitiiio, lib. i. p. 68. 
Soriano (Wjcs not confirm all Sarjji’N assertions, but a eonsiiler- 
able part of tliem bo does. That ambassador says, Avendo 
fatto credere a t’len)ente che da S. M. Chnia. dipendessero 
quclli Sri. principalissimi e capi della fattionc luterana — si 
che almcno fugissc il concilio. This is all I have ventured 
to assert. 

+ In his instruction to his amhasadorto France, Aug. 
(Hummel lUkundenbuch 61.) ho excuses himself “ for our 
not having proceeded to attack the king in liis hereditary 
possessions” — (dass wir nit furtzugen, den Kbnig in soiiicti- 
lirblanden anzugreifen.) 

t Jovius, Historiu} sill temporis, lib. \xxii. p. 129 : Pcaruta, 
Storia Venez. p. ;189, 

§ Itj-lalioiie del clarissimo M. Marino (iuistininn el Kr. 
vennto d’ambasei.ilor al Christiani-ssimo re di Franeia del 
(Archivio Venez.) Francesco fece raboecamento di 
Marsilia eon I’lemente, nel qiial videndo loro che Cesare 
stava fermo— coMc/jiu.vero il maviinento ddle armi in Ger 
mania, sotlo pretesto di voler metter il ducadi Virtenberg in 
casa: nel (piale so lddi(* non avesse posto la mano con il 
mezzo di Cesare, il quale all’ improviso e con gran prestezza, 
senza saputa del .\nio ; con hi n’stitution (h i dnealo di 
Vitenberg fece la pace, tuttc quelle genii vi nivano in Italia 
sotto ili'ivoT secreto di Clemente. [Francis hold a confer- 
ence at Marseilles, with Clement, wherein s<'«*ing the em- 
peror’s firinnes.s, tln’tj resolved on the war in Germany, under 


to regard these assertions, however confidently 
made, as fully authentic ; still further proofs were 
iicccs.stiry to this : but even though wo should not 
receive them, still wc are met beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt by one very remarkable phenomenon. 
Who could have surmised it ? At the nioinent tin* 
pope and the Protestants were ])ursuing each other 
with the most iinplaeablc hatred, whilst Uu!y wc're 
waging a spiritual war against each otlu*!* that 
filled the world with discord, they were on the 
other hand bound together by the like political 
interests. 

Now wherca.s, on previous occasions of Italian 
politics, nothing bad proved sf) pernieious to the 
pojve as the ambiguous supersubtie policy he pur- 
sued, the same system produced him still more 
bitter fruit in spiritual eoneeriis. 

King Ferdinand, tbrt!atem*d in bis hereditary 
possessions, hastened to coiicliuh* the peace of 
Kadan, by whieh he abandoned Wiirteinht'rg, and 
even entered into a elo.se understanding witli the 
Landgrave. Those! were IMiilip of IIes.se’s hap- 
piest day.s. I’hat he luul with a strong hand helped 
an exiled Gorman prince to his rights, made him 
one of the most respt'cted chiefs of the em- 
pire. But lie had by the same means achieved 
another impoi'tant result. This treaty of peace 
contained likewi.se a momentous decision respect- 
ing the iH'ligious controversies. I’he imi»erial 
chamber was dirc'cted to I'literfain in future no 
complaints concerning coutiseati'd Ghureb ])roperty. 

1 know not that any otlit r single oceurrenee ever 
operateil so decisividy as tills I'literprise (d' Philip 
of Hesse’s for the pn poinh rance of the Pr<»lestant 
name in Germany. Thai ilin'ction to the imperial 
chamber involves a Jndieial security for the new 
party <»f extraordinary importance. Nor were its 
effects long ilelayed. VVe may, I think, regard tin* 
peace of Kadaii as the second grand ejioch of tin* 
rise of a Protestant power in Clerinany. After it 
bad for a long period made a lei'bler progre.ss, it 
began anew to spread in the most triuiiipliant man- 
ner. WUrtemberg, which bad been talu'n, was 
reformed fori b with. The German ])rovinc(H of 
Deuniark, Pomerania, the March of Brandenburg, 
the second branch of Saxony, one braiu:h of Bruns- 

pretext of rLMn.statiiig the duke of ■Wiirtcinhurg ; iti tin* 
course of whicli if Goil had not intorffied tlnougli the 
emperor, who suddenly and with great haste made peace 
unknown to the mo.st Christian king by the restitution of the 
duchy of Will teml)urg, all those forci’s wouldhave entered Italy 
under the secret countenanco of (’lement.J More accurate 
information will, I lliiuk, he yet obtained. Soriano superadds 
the following. Di tulti li dc,sidcrii (del re) s’acconnuodo Cle 
nicnt, con parole tali die lo facevano credere S. S. esscr disposta 
ill tutto alle sue voglie, seuza pero far provisione alcuiia in 
scritlura. [Clement acceded to all the king’s desires in sucli 
terms as led him to believe that his holiness w'as disposed ui 
every thing lo comply with his will, hut at the same time 
without making any stipulation in writing.] I’kat an Italian 
expedition was talked of, cannot be denied. The pope main- 
tained that he had declined it : “non avere bisogno di moto 
in Italia” Bbtit be ‘hil nel want any movenienl in Italy], 
The king had told him he should remain quiet, “ con le inani 
accorte nelle manichi” [with his hands tucked U]) in his 
sleeves]. Probably the French asserted what the Italians 
denied, so that the amha.ssador in France is more positive 
than the ambassador in Home. If, however, till* pope said 
he did not want a movement in Italy, it is obvious how little 
that expression excludes the idea of a movement in Ger- 
many. 
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wick, and the Palatinate, followed shortly aft'^r. 
Within a few years the reformation of the Church 
spreitd over the whole of Lower Germany, and 
obtained lirm and perinanc;nt footing in Upj)er 
Germany. 

And pope Clement had been privy to an enter- 
prise which led to this result, which so immeasu- 
rably augmented the desertion from the Church’s 
ranks, nay he had jterhapa apiiroved of it. 

The papacy was in an utterly untenable position. 
Its secular tendencies had engendered in it a cor- 
ruption that had caused it numberless opponents 
and dissidents ; Imt the continuation of that ten- 
dency, the further commingling of s]»iritual and 
temporal interests, brought it wholly to the grouinl. 
Kven the English schism arose essentially from 
this source. 

It is very deserving of attention, that however 
liostilely Ih'ury VI 11. may have deelanul against 
Luther, aiul however closely conmvtetl ho may 
have been with the Roman sec, iievcrtheh'ss on 
the iirst dilferineo in i)iirely political matters in 
the beginning of the year 1525, he threutene<l the 
])apaey witli ecclesiastical iiiuovations *. Mattel's 
were aeeoniniodat.ed, indeed, on that occasion ; the 
King made common cause, with the pope against the 
emperor. When Clenu'ut was besieged in the 
eastle, of St. Angelo, and abandoned by every one, 
Henry VII 1. found means to fnrnisb bim with aid ; 
foi* this reason (Element was perliaps personally in- 
clined to bim, nn>re tlian to any other poti'iitatef. 
lint, siiiee that, period, the (juestioii of the King’s di- 
vorce bad arisen, it is md. to 1.k‘ deni<*d, that in the 
year 1523, tli(‘ pope, if he did not ])romise a satis- 
I'aetor} deeisum of the <|U('s(ion, at least held out a 
sliow of its probability, “so soon as (he Germans and 
Spaniards should have ))een driven out of ltaly|.” 
'riie very eonirary of this took j»laee, as wo kiiow. 
Tile Imperialists now Iirst ae(juired a fooling of real 
stability ; wv have secMi Into what striet alliance 
(’h'lnent <*ntered with them : uikKt sueh eirenm- 
stances he could not fulfil tlie expectations, which, 
he it observed, he Innl warranted only by a pass- 
ing hint j^. No sooner was the peace of Barcelona 

♦ Wolscy had written, (lireateninj? “ die 0 |*ni provineia 
doveiitara Lutlieiaiia [that every provinee will become 
Lutheran :J an expression that may lairly be considered as 
the first symptom of secession from Home shown hy the 
EiiKlish j'ovi rnim-nt. (See Giberlo ai nuntii dMiiKliilterra: 
I.et(ere di I’rineipi, i. ]). 117.) 

t Contarini, Itelalione di 1530, expressly afllrnis this. 
Soriano, too, says, in 1533, Anglia S. Santita ama e era eoii- 
junetissimo prima. (Ilis lioliMC.ss loves the king of England, 
and was at lirsl on terms of the strictest friendship with 
him J The king’s design of obtaining a divorce ho flatly 
declares to he a ■* pa/-zi.i” [a piece of folly], 

I From the Despateln-s of Doctor Knight of Or^icto, 1st 
and 0th Jan. 1528; Ilerherf’s fafe of Henry VllL, p. 218. 

§ The whole situation of allairs is explained by the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter from the pajial secretary Sanga to 
(’ampeggi, dated Viterbo, 2nd Seplemher. l.»28, at the mo- 
ment the Neapolitan enterprise had failed, (an event alluded 
tn in the letter,) and when C’ampeggi was preparing to go to 
England; — Come vo.stra Sign. Ile\ma- sa, tenendosi N. 
Signore ohlig.atissimo come fa a quel Serenmo. j-e, ncssnna 
COSH ^ si grande della quale non desideri coinpiacerli, ma 
bisogna aneora che sua Ileatitudine, vedendo 1’ imperatore 
vittoriosoe sperando in qnesta vittoria non trov.arlo alima 
della jiac e, non si prreipiti a dare all’ imperatore causa di 
nuova rottura, la quale Icveria in perpctiio ogni speranza di 
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concluded, than ho c^led the caHe before the tri- 
bunal of Rome. Tlie wife from whom Henry 
wished to part, vvas the emperor’s aunt; the validity 
of the marriage had been exiire.ssly declared by a 
former p(»pe ; was there a poH.sibility of doubt as 
to the dcei.sion, when once the suit was brought in 
usual form before the jiidiciiiry court of the euria, 
particularly under the permanent inilueiice of the 
Imperialists? Hereupon, Henry, without more 
ado, adopted the cour.so that had liefore this lime 
j)re.sented itself to him. In es.sentials, in what 
regarded dogmas, he was, atid continued, umlouht- 
edly catholic ; hut that aHair of his, wliieh was 
dealt with so openly in Rome in its political 
hearings, now excited him to aJi opposition to tin* 
temporal power of the papacy, that every d.ay grew 
more vehement. To every sk'p taken in Rome to 
his disadvantage he responded with some measure 
against the curia ; from stage to stage his separa- 
tion from it, heeainc continually more formal. 
When the curia at last pronounced ils definitive 
sentence in the year 1534, he, too, wavereil no 
longer, hut pronoimced tlu‘ total sejia ration of his 
kingdom from the ])o|>e's authority. So weak were, 
already, the tie.s tliat bound tog<‘tli('r the Roman 
see and the seviral national eliniclies, that it 
needed only tlu‘ residve of a s()V(*r<Mgn to wrest his 
kingdom from the eonne.xioii. 

These (‘Vi'Uts filled up tin* la.st year of ClenK'nt’s 
life : tliey w en* I be more liitter to him, inasmin'b as 
ho was not wholly hlnnu'less with regard to them, 
and his misehanees stood in a ]»ainfnl relationship 
with ilis personal ipialitii's. And d:iy by day the 
course of events assniiKMl a. mon* perilous aspect. 
Francis I. was already threaliMiing a fresh attack 
on Italy, and in this be asserted lu* was sanctioned, 
not, iiid(‘(‘d, by the writtim, but at least by tin* 
orally expressed approval of tin* jiope. The em- 
peror would no longer bo put oif with preti'iiees, 
and nrgi'd tin.; .simimoiiing of a eonneil more 
pressiiigly than cv(*r. Family discords swelled the 
catalogue of his troui)l(*s. y\ftcr all the pains it 
had cost to bring Florence under, lln* jiojn* was 
doomed to sec his two in'pbcws fall at variance with 
each other, ainl Imak out into the most sa\agc 
hostility. His relleclions on this catastrophe, bis 
fear of coming events, “sorrow* and si eret anguish,” 
say.s Soriano, “ hroiiglit him to the grave 

pace : nitre che al cerfn mcttcria S. S-i- a fiioro ct a tnt.ilc 
ecculio tiittn it siio stain, (bcttcrc di iliM isi ;mfori, Vcm-lia. 

ji. [Our Inid fho popi*, i-stoi'iiiiiig hijusedf, a.s yniir 

most rcvriciul lordship knows, nu).sl ilccply ol)ligi-d tn tliat 
most .serein* king, there is nothing of sueti magnitude that 
he would not willingly do to gratifv liiin; hut still there is 
need that his hnlim ss, seeing that the emperor is viet(*rions. 
and having r«*asnn, theii-fon*. to expect to liud him not 
averse to peace, slu'uld not rashly give the erijieror ean.se 
for a m-w rupture, which would for ever obliterate all hope 
of peaee : he.->id«'S. th.it his holiness would und.uihtedly bring 
down ruin ainl destruction ujuv his whole st.ile.] 

♦ Soriano. L’ imperatore non eessava di sidlecitar il eon- 
fjlio — s. M. Christina, dirnandh che da S. S«* li fussino 
osservate le promesse es.st*ndo le eonditioni poste fra loro. 
Percio S. .Sa. si pose a graiidissinio pensiero, e fu questo do- 
lore et affanno che In eondussc alia mnrtc. II dolor fu ae 
ereseiuto dalle pazzie del cardinal ile Medici, il quale allora 
pin che mai intendeva a riniintiare il eapello per la eoneuiii 
renza alU* eo.se di Fiorenza. [ The emperor pers.^ed inees 
saritly in demanding the council.’ Ilis most ehrisli.in 
majesty required that his holiness sliould tullil wh.it he li.ul 
T» 2 
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We have cleHignatcd LeoaH fortunate : Clenioiit blishe<L whose revolt against the emperor Henry 
was perhay»R a better man — in any ease, freer from IV. had so greatly served them towards the eom- 
faults, mf>ro active, and in ]>articulars even more pletion of tlicir hierarchy, that country had now 
acute ; but in all his concerns, active and passive, stood uj» against them. T<» Germany belongs the 
ill-luck attefuled him. In truth, ho was the most imperishable merit of having restonMl Christianity 
ill-fated man that had ever filled the ptmtiff ’s in a purer form than it has worn since tin* first 
chair. Ih* met the Rup<‘riority of the hostile forces centuries, of having re-discovered the true religion, 
that surrounded him on all sidt's with an uncertain Arnn*d with such weapons it was irresistible. Its 
policy, dependent on the probability of the moment, con vietioris made; themselves patlis through every 
and tliis was his utter ruin. The attempts, to neighbouring land. They had already ]>osacssed 
which lh(! most distinguisln'd of his predecessors Scandinavia ; they spreacl in England, (contrary to 
had devoted theniselv(‘s, to found an imlepeiidcnt tho king's intention, hut under jn’oteetion of the 
temporal power, it was his fate to .s<‘e issue in a measures he had adopted ; in Switzerland they 
diiv'etly oppositi; result : he had to endure, that achieved for themselves, with a few modifieatioiia, 
those from whose grasp he sought to wrest Italy an unassailable existence ; they made hold pro- 
sluaild eonsolidat(‘ their dtmilnion there f(»r ever, gross in France ; in Italy, and even in Spain, wo 
The great Protestai.t secession ]U*oeeed<'d unre- find traces of them as early as under Clenumt’s 
mittingly before his eyes ; whatever means he r<*ign. Ever further and further spreads the vjist 
employed against it, all ludped to syu’ead it more inundation. There is a y)ower in these oj>inioiis 
widely. He left tlie papal see infinitely sunk in that c<mvinees and captivates all minds ; and tho 
reputation, wiihout spiritual, without temporal struggle between spiritual and temy)()ral interests 
authority. That N«»rth Germany, which from of old in which the papacy had engaged, seems to have 
had been so important to the papacy, through been directly adapted to procure them complete 
whose fii’st conversion in remote times the power dominion, 
of the popes in the West had been mainly esta- 
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scries of metamorphoses — it is transicuit, mnltifonn, 
Tntrodur.fton. sometimes more, sometimes less in unison with 

truth and justice, bt*ing ratlier a tendency of tlie 
It is not in otir day that the influenco of public moment than a fixed system. Frequently it only 
opinion first ina<Ie it.self f It in the world ; in every aeeom|>anies the oecasiem that calls it forth, and 
age of modern Europe it has been an iiiqxjrtant fashions itself to its eomplexion ; but now' and then, 

element in social life. Who can tell whence it when it encounters an unaecoinodating will w4iieh 

arises, liow' it is fashioned ? We may regard it as it cannot overeoine, it chafes and swells, and as- 
the most peculiar producti<iii of our eoiimioii nature, sunies a character of exorbitant demand. It must 
as theTiearest cxpre.ssion of the iinvard movements be admitted that it commonly disjdays a just appre- 
aud revolutions of the great frame of society. It hension of wants and defieiuncies, but theeour.se 
springs from and is fed by seeret sources : without of proceeding which these demand it is not in its 

requiring much force of reasoning, it seizes on nature to conceive witli any instinctive accuracy, 

men’s minds by involuntary conviction. But it is Thus it happens, that in the course of time it often 
only in its mo.st general outlines it is consistent runs into directly opposite extremes. It helped to 
w ith itself ; w ithin tlu-.se it is reproduced with va- establish the papacy, it helped likewise towards its 
rioiis special modifications, in inmimerahlc greator demolition. In the times under our consideration 
and smalh-r circles. And sinec^ a host of new it was at one period utterly profane ; it became 
observations and e.xperiences are perpetually flow- thoroughly spiritual. We have remarked how 
ing in ujxai it, since tlu-re are original minds that throughout all Europe it inclined to Frotestantism ; 
aro moved indeed by it, Init not wholly borne we shall also sec how in a large part of the same 
along by its eiiiTent, and that exercise upon it a ([uartcr it took another colouring, 
vigorous reaction, it is hence involved in an endless Bet us set out with observing how the doctrines 

of the Protestants made way even in Italy. 

promised on the conditions stipnUited between them. His 

holiuess was thereby cast into a state of profound and mclan- , . -n • 

choly reflection, and tins grief and vexation it was that led OpinlonB analogovs to Protestantism entertained in 

t his deatlu Jlis grief was augmented by the mad schemes Italy, 

of tlie cardinal do Medici, who was at that time more than 

ever bent on renouncing the cardinal’s hat, to enter the lists Literary associations exercised an incalculable 
of political competition at Florence.] influence on the development of learning and art 
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in Italy. They grew up sometimes round a prince, 
sometimes round a distinguished scholar, or a pri- 
vate individual of literary Uistes and easy fortune, 
occasionally, too, in tlie free companionship of 
equals. Such institutions arc usually most valuable 
when tliey arise, naturally and without formal 
plan, out of the immediate wants of tlnur day. It 
is with pleasure we explore the vesljiges of their 
course. 

At the same period as the protcstaiit inoveinenta 
began in Germany, literary meetings, assuming a 
r(*)igiouH colour, made their ap[)earance in Italy. 

Just when it was the fashion of society, under 
Leo X., to doubt or deny the truth of (!liristianity, 
a reaction exhibited itself in the minds of able men, 
men who possessed the acquirciiu'nts of their age, 
without merging in it their individual character. 
It was very natural that they should seek each 
other’s society, 'riic human mind needs the sup- 
port of kindred oj)iiiion — at least it always loves it ; 
but it is indispensable to it in religious convictions, 
the very basis of which is the profoundest feeling 
of comniiinity. 

So early as in Leo’s times mention is made <»f 
an Oratory of Divine Love, which ha<l bt‘en founded 
by sonii‘ distinguished men in Rome for thidr 
mutual edification. They met to worship God, to 
j>r(*aeli and practise spiritual exercises, in the Tnis- 
t<*verc, in the church of St. Silvestro and Dt»rotea, 
not far from the jdace where the apostle Peter 
was RU|)posed to have resided, and superintended 
the tii'st assemblies of the C'hristians. 'fhey wei*e 
in number about 50 or (»0. (’ontarini, Sadolet, 
Giberto, ainl Carafla, all of whom afterwards be- 
canie cardinals, Gaetano da Thieiie, wlui has 
Ix'en eanoni/.ed, Lippoinuno, a s]>iritual writer of 
mindi repute and industry, and some otlier cele- 
brated men, were of the number. Julian Batbi, 
minister of the eliureli where they met, was the 
centre round which they were grouped*. 

It was far from hi-ing the case, as might easily 
he supposed from their place (d' meeting, that their 
general views were directly opposed to those of 
Protestantism ; on the contrary, they coincided 
with tlieiii to a certain extent, as for instance, in 
tin*, purpose (the same as that from which Luther 
and Melaiicthou set out) to stay the general eor- 

• I extract this notice from Caracciolo, Vita di Paulo IV., 
MS. Qm i pochi huomini da bene ed cruditi prelati chc 
erano in Jtonia in quel tempo di Leone X., vedendo la cittA 
di Roma e tutto il resto d’ Italia, dove ]H‘r la vicinanza alia 
sedc apostolica doveva piu fiorire rosserw'Uiza de riti, e.ssere 
cosi nialtiatato il culto dlvino,— si uniron* in un’ oratorio 
cliiamato del divino amore circa be.ssanta di loro per fare 
quivi qua.si in una tone ogni sforzo jjer guardarc )e divine 
leggi. [Those few men of worth and le arned prelates who 
were in Rome in those days of Leo X , seeing divine worship 
so ill conducted in the city of Rome and throughout all the 
rest of Italy, where the observance of religious rites should 
luive more especially flourislud, from the vicinity of the 
apostolic see,— united llaemselvcs, to the number of about 
si.xty, in an oratory callcal that of Divine Love, there to 
make, as in a strong tower, every etfort to maintain the di- 
vine laws.] In the Vita Cajetani Thicna*!, (A A. SS. Aug. 
II.) c. i 7 — 10, Caraceiolo has repeated this, and with fuller 
details, tliough in the latter place he reckons hut fifiy mem- 
bers. The Ilistoria Clericorum Regularium, vulgo Thea- 
tinorum, by Joseph Silos, confirms it In many passages, 
which are printed in the Cominentarius praevius to the Vita 
Cajetani. 


ruption of the Church by the revived force of reli- 
gious conviction. 1’lieir numbers w(‘re made up 
of men who subst'tpuuitly displayed great diversity 
of sentiment ; at that time they all entertained a 
community of opinion. But very soon more dc- 
eidtid and heterugencou.s tendencies arose among 
them. 

We again, after a lapse of a few years, meet a 
part of this Homan society in V^eiiiee. Rome had 
been sacked, Elorence subduecl ; Milan had become 
the coiitimial haunt of arniics. In the midst of 
this general ruin Venice had maintained itself 
uutouehed by foreigners and their armies, and was, 
thertTore, regarded as the common jilace of nTiige. 
In that city met together the scattered literati of 
Rome, and the patriots of Elorence, whose native 
land was for ever closed agaiUst them. In tlie.so 
latter, particularly, was manifested a very strong 
spiritual tendeney, not unmarked by the intluonce 
of Savonarola’s doctrines, as instanecs of which, 
we may mention tho historian Nardi, and Brue- 
cioli, the translator of the Bible. Tho same feel- 
ings were shared by other refugc'es also, such as 
Reginald Pole, wlio had <piitted Knglaiid to escape 
from the innovations of Henry VIII. They 
met with a ready welcome from tlu’ir Venetian 
hosts. At I’eter Bemho’s, in Padua, who kept open 
liou.se, the constant topics of conv(?r.sation related 
to classic literature and (aci'roniaii Latin. More 
profound disenssions occiipiisl the giu'sts of the 
learned and intelliginit Gr(‘gorio Cort<*se, abbot of 
Sail Georgio Maggiore at Venice. Brueeioli la3's 
the scene of some of his dialogues in tin* groves 
and bowel's of San G(‘orgio. Not far from 'I’reviso 
w'as the villa of Luigi Priuli, named Treville *. 
His was one of those pure and tinisln‘d Venetian 
characters, such as we now’ and then encounter 
even ill the present day, full of calm sii.sceptihility 
for true and noble sentiments, and for di.sint«*rested 
friend.sliip. The chief oeenpations of his eirele lay 
in spiritual studies ainl discourse. There was the 
Beiiedietiiie Marco of Padua, a man of deep i>iety, 
the same a])parently from whom Pole asserts he 
drew his ghostly nurture. Gaspar C«»i)tarini might 
he regarded as the head of tho whole hand, a 
man of w’hom Pole says, that nothing was unknown 
to him which the human mind had discovert'd by its 
own powers of investigatiim, or which God’s grair<* 
had imparted to it ; and to tliis store of w isdom he 
adiled the adornment of virtue. 

If we now inquire w’hat were the leading con- 
victions of tlu’se men, we shall find foreiimst 
among them that doelrinc of justificati«)n, which, as 
taught by JjUtlier, had originat('d the whole Pro- 
tcsUint movement. Gontarini wrote a special tmet 
on the subject, wliieli Pole knows not how' sufti- 
eieiitly to praise. “ Thou hast,” he says to him, 
“ brought to light that jew(*l which tht*. Church 
kept half-huried.” Pole himself finds that Scrip- 
ture in its jn'ofounder connexion preaelu's nothing 
but this iloctriiic ; he etuigratulates his friend that 
he had hogiin the di.sclo.sure of that “ holy, fruitful, 
and iiulispeiisahle truth E.” To the circle of frii-nds 
* who attached theniselvi'S to this doctrine helongi'd 
M. A. Elaminio. He resided a long time with 

• Epifltulte Reginaldi Poli, ed. Quirini, tom. ii. flialrlha 
ad Epistolas Sclitlhurtiii, clxxxiii. 

t Epistoiai Poli, tom. iii. p. .'57. 
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I’ole : Contiirini wislied to Uke him with him to 
Germany. Ohsrrvo how dcoidodly ho proclaims 
tlio doctrine in rjuostion. “ TJio (hispcl,” he says 
ill one of liis lottcrs *, “ is nothin*; oIho than the 
gln*l ti*1in|;s that tin* only-he|;otti*n Son of God, 
clotln *! in our flo^h, has satistio*! iluj justice of the 
eternal Father for us. He wlio believers tliis enters 
the kinj;dom of heaven : he enjoys the universal 
forinivcness ; from beinc; a carnal he becomes a 
spiritual creature, from beinj; a child of wrath he 
becomes a eliil*i of *;race ; he lives in a sweet peace 
of conscience.” 1 1 is scarcely ])ossible to lind ex- 
pressions more ortho*loxly Luilierail. 

These eonvictiiuis sprea<l just like a literary 
opinion or teiid«*ncy over a *;reat part of Italyf. 

Now it is wortliy of nanark, how siuidenly a 
controversy u])on a jt(»int that bad previously been 
only now and then mentioned among the school- 
men, could seize uj)on and engross a century, and 
call forth the activity of every mind. In the six- 
teenth century, the doctrine of justification was 
the parent of the greatest agitations, ruptures, and 
even revolutions. Jt would seem to hav'c befallen 
by way of counterpoise' to the vvorldliness settled 
upon tiu' Chun'h, now almost blind to the notion 
of man’s immediate relation t*) God, that so trans- 
cemh'utal a (iuesti<»u, affect ing the predbundest 
inyste'ry of that relation, bt'came the universal sub- 
ject of men’s thoughts. 

Even in pleasure-loving Naples it was widely 
promulgated, and that by a Spaniard, Juan Valdez, 
one of the viceroy’s s**cn'tari«'s. I’nfortunatc'ly 
the writings of Vahlez have wludly disappeansl ; 
but we have at least very <listinct evhb nce as to 
their character, from the objections made t») them 
by his o]iponents. About the year 154(1, a litth? 
book “ On tin* llenetits bestowed by (.'hrist,” 
tained circulation, which, as a n«)tilication by the 
ln([uisition exjiresses it, ” treated in an insinuating 
manner of j nstiti<*af ion, undervalued works ami 
merits, ami ascril)e<l every thing to faith alone; 
and forasmuch as that was the very point on which 
so many prelates ami monUs stumbled, the book 
had been dilfused t«) an unusual extent.” The name 
of tluj author has been fre<jiu'ntly impiired after ; 
this notification <listinctly identities him. It was 
a monk of San Ser«'rino,” it asserts, “ a pupil of 
V.'ildez : Flaminio rev ised it if.” According to this 
account then-fore, with a pupil and friend of Valdez 
rests the authorship of this book, which in reality had 

♦ To 'rheoilorina Satili, I2th Fcl). l.';42. IiCttere Volgari 
(Haooolt.'i (l(“l Mami/jo), Viuegia, 1553. ii. A'i. 

t Ainoii;; otlii-r (locumeuts, Sadolet’s Irttcr to Contarinl 
(Kpistol.'c Sadolvli lib. ix. p. 3r;r).) upon bis (’oinmenlary on 
tlie Episflu to the ItoTnruis is very remarkable, “ in quibus 
commentariis,” says Sadolct, “ m(»rlis et cTUCi.s Chrixti niys- 
terium totum aperire atque illiistrare sum con at us [in 
vvhicli com me nt ary I have endeavoured to unfold and illus- 
trate the whole mystery of Christ’s d*'alli and passion.] lie 
had not how ever (juito satistied Contarini, nnr did he quite 
eoiu’iir in opiniott with the latt*'r. lie promises meanwhile 
to undertake >n the new' edition, a clear explanation of the 
doctrines of original sin and grace: “do hoc ipso morbo 
imtnra* nostue et de rep.avationc nrhitrii nostri a si)iritu 
sancto faeta.” 

t Schelliorn, (lerdesius, and others, have ascribed this 
* hook to ^oniiis I'ak'arius, w'hosays in a discourse, “hoc anno 
Tuscc scripsi, Christi mortc quanta commoda allata sint 
liumano generi,” [this year I wrote in the Italian language, a 
woik on the numerous advantages conferred on mankind 


an incredible success, and for a length of time made 
thedoctriiie of justification popular in Italy. Valdez, 
for all that, was iiotexelusively devoted to theological 
pursuits ; being in tlie discliarge of an imjtortaut 
seeular oftiee, he founded no sect, and this book 
wa.s the result of a liberal study of tlirislianity. 
His friends thought with rapture of the sweet days 
they liad enjoyed with him at Chiajaaml Posilippo, 
“ where nature smiles and rejoiees in lier rich 
array.” Valdez was gentle, of ])leaHiiig maniiei’s, 
not without vigorous reach of mind. His friends 
used to .say of him, “ A i)art of his soul served to 
animate his feeble sU-nder body ; w ith the greater 
part, the clear uncloiided intellect, ho vvaa ever 
uplifted to the eontemplation of Irutli.” 

Vablez had extriH)rdinary influenee among the 
iiol)ility and the learned (J Naples : evc'ii the wo- 
men took a lively intere.st in these religions and 
inti'lleetual nu)vement.s. Among those was Vittoriu 
C(»lonna. After tIu; death of her hushand Pe.seara, 
she had given lierself u]) wholly to study. Her 
po<*ms ami her letters display a lieartfelt morality 
and a religion void of hypocrisy. How beautifully 
does she console a female friend for the los.s of her 
broiher, “ whose peaceful s|)irit has ])assed into 
the ev't rlasting true ])eace. She must not com|»ljiin, 
sineo she eaii now speak with bim, without his 
absence hindering lier, as so often ])efore, from 
being understood by him Pole and Contarini 
were among lu'i* mo.st confidential friends. I am 
not <lisposed to think that she devoted herself to 
spiritual exereisi's of a mona-stic kind. At least 
Avetino writes to her vvilb much /e/’/ViVc, that “ it 
surv'ly is not her opinion that the silent tongue, tlie 
ilovviieust eyes, and tlie coarse raiiiu'iit are the 
great c.s.sentia Is, hut }>uri<y of soul.” 

Tlu' liou.se of (Viloinia general ly, and in parti- 
cular Vespasiaiio duke of J’alliaiio, ami his wife 
Julia Goii/.aga, the saim^ who was re'pnb'd tlu' 
mo.st beautiful woman in Italy, participated in 
these religious sentiments. Valdi'z dedicated one 
of Ills books to Julia. 

But the.se d«)ctrines made moreover an uneom- 
iiion progress among the mi*idlo elasse's. The 
report of the Imjuisil ion almost seems exaggerated, 
when it reelojiis three ihon.saiul sehoolmasters 
attached to them. But how dee|)ly must even a 
smaller iiiimbor have wrought upon the minds of 
youth and upon the ]>eople ! 

Scarcely witli Jess cordiality was the doctrine 
received in Modena. Tlie bishop himself, Moroiie, 
an intimate friend of Pole and Contarini, was in 

by the death of Christ.] The words of the conipemUuin of 
the iiKiuisitors, which 1 foxuul in Caracciolo, Vita di Paulo 
IV. MS., are on the other hand as folhiws : Quel lihro del 
bcncficio di Christo, fu il suo autore unmonacu di Sanse- 
verino in Napoli, discepolo del Valdez, fu revisore di detto 
lihro il Flaminio, fu stampato molte volte, ma particolar- 
inente a Modena dc mandato Moroni: inganno molti, per- 
che tnittava della ginstilicatione con dolee modo, ma here- 
ticamente. Now tlie passage quoted from Palearins, does 
not so distinctly indicate this hook us to make it certain 
none other is meant : Palearius says, that he was called to 
account for it the same year; while, on rhe contrary, the 
’words of the compendium admit of no doubt, and it goes on 
to say, “ quel lihro fu da moUi approhato solo In W rujja, fu 
cono-seiuto e reprohaio, dopo molti anni fu posto ncl Iinlice." 
For these reasons, I hold the opinion of the above mentioned 
scholars to he erroneous. 

♦ Lettere Volgari, i. 92. Lettere di diversia Aiitori, p. 604. 
A very useful collection, especially the first part. 
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its favour. The work, “ On the Honofits bestowed 
by Christ,” was printed at his tixpress command, 
and numerous copies of it circulated. His chap- 
lain, Don Girolamo da Modena, wiis president of a 
society, in which the same principles i)revailed *. 

Mention has from time to time bc^'n made of the 
Protestants of Italy, and w<* have alrea«ly adduced 
many of the names recorde<l in their lists. Cer- 
tainly some of the convictions predominant in 
Germany had taken root amonj' fhest^ men ; tln^y 
soujrht to build doctrine on the basis of scriptural 
testimony, and in the article of justitieal ion they 
appi‘oxiinat<‘d closely to tin* Taitheran o)>inions ; 
but that they participated in these on all <dli<‘r 
points cannot be assert<Ml ; the sense of the Church’s 
unity and reverence for the pope had struck too 
deeply into their iniinls, and many catholic UHa;;es 
were too intimately interwovcMi with the national 
character to have been so easily shaken off. 

Plaminio compose*! an ex])ositioii of the Psalms, 
tli(‘ dogmatic contents of which have lu'cn approved 
of by Protestant writers ; ])ut even to (his he 
pn‘ti\(Ml a dedication, in which In* called the poja* 

“ ^J’he Warder and Prince of all Holiin'ss, the Vice- 
gerent of G*)d on earth.” 

Giovan Ikitfista Folengo ascribes jnstilic.ation to 
grace alone ; lie speaks even of the utility of sin, 
which is not far removed from the sinfulness of 
good works : he is vehement in his zeal against 
trusting in fasts, fre(|uent pray<'rs, masses and eon- | 
fessions, nay even in tin* jiriestly calling, tonsure, 
and mitri‘f ; and yet he died quietly, somt*where 
about his sixti< th year, in tin* snnn* B*‘n('die(iue 
convent in whii'h he had taken the vows in his six- 
teenth t. 

Not far otln*rwisc was it for a long while with 
Bernardino Ochiiio. Tf we believe his own words, 
it was from the very first a deep longing, as ho 
expresses himself, “ after the ln*nvenly paradisi* 
that is uehi<*ved through God’s grae**,” that le<l 
liim to become a Franciscan. His /<*al w.as so 
deep-seated, that he soon passed over to the severer 
penitential practie(*.s of the Ga])uehins. He was 
named general of the order in its third, and again 
in its fourth chajiter, and tilled tho ollice with e\- 
iraordinary credit. But however rigorous was 
his life, (he always went on foot,slej)t on his cloak, 
never drank wiin*, and was most strict in enfor- 
cing the vow of jioverty on ot])(*rs, as the most 
ctlicaeious means towards evangelical perfection,) 
yet even he was by degrees convinced and pene- 
tratt*d by the doctrine of justification thiMUgh grace. 
He presented it in the most urgent manner in tho 
confessional and from the pulpit. “ I opeue<l my* 
heart to him,” says Bembo, “ as I could have done 
to Christ himself ; it seemed to me that 1 had 
never beheld a holier man.” The cities poured 
out their multitudes to lK*ar him preach ; tho 
churches were too small to contain them ; the 
learned and tho common people, both sexes, old 

• In Schelhorn’s Amccnitatt. Lltcrar. tom. xii. p. 5r»4. are 
reprinted, the Articuli contra Moronum, published hy Ver- 
gcrio in the year and in which these accusations do 

not fail to appear. The more exact notices 1 take from the 
oornpendium of the inquisitors. 

t Ad P.salm. (»7. f. 24(5. An extract from these explana- 
tions is given in the “ Italia Reformata” of Oerdesius, p. 2.'>7 
--2(;i. 

t Thiiani Historia* ad a. 1559, i. 473, 


and young, all were gratified. His coarse garli, 
his beard that swept his breiist, his gray hairs, his 
pallid meagre coimlt*iiaiice, and the feebk ness lie 
had contracted from his obstinate fasts, gavi; him 
the aspect of a saint *. 

Thus was there yet a lino within eatholieism, 
which tile ojiinious analogous to the now d«»etrim's 
never overstepped. Friesthoo*! and imimieliism 
tiiieoniitered no direct opjiositioii in Italy ; none 
tlu're enterhiiiied a tliought of assailing the pri- 
macy of the pope. How, for instance, slumld that 
principle have failed to command llie strong attach- 
m<*nt of a Bole, who liad Red from ICngland rather 
than acknowledge liis king as head of the English 
Ghureh ? They thought, as Uttmiel Vida, a pupil 
of Vergerios, (leclared to the l:itt<T, tliat “■ in the 
Christian (’hureh every on# had his aj>pointcd 
otticc ; to tho bishop belonged the care of file souls 
in bis diocese, whom be was to protect from the 
world ami the evil om; ; it was the metropolitan's 
duty to see to tlic residt'iico id‘ (lie bisliojis ; tin* 
metropolitans were in their turn siibj<*t*t to the 
})ope, to whom was eommitted the general con- 
trol of the Church wliieli he was to guid»? with 
holiness of mind f. Every man must fiilRl his 
sovenil calling:*..” These iiu*!! r<*garde*l .sejiaralion 
from the Cbureh ns the worst of (*\ils. Isidore 
Clario, a man who imjiroved tho Vulgate with the 
ai*l of the Froti‘slant works, and prefixed to it an 
introduetioii which has been subjected to t*x]>urga- 
tion, wariioil the J’rot(*stanls from such a project 
ill .I special (ix'afiso. “ No corruption,” he says, 
“ eoiibi be so gr(*at as to warrant a revolt from the 
lia!low(*d communion of tin* Chnreh. VV<*r(! it not 
lietter to r(*]tnir what wc have, than to eoinmit our- 
selves to dubious attempts at producing something 
else i Our s*de thouglit should b(* how the old 
institution may be ann liorated and freed from its 
def<*ets.'^ 

With t.ln*se modilieations there was a multitude 
of adherents to tho in*w’ (bietrine in Italy ; among 
them Antonio del Pagliari(*i of tSii'iia, to whom bad 
been imiuited the autliorsbip of tin* book, “ Of the 
Bi*iiefits bestow’od by Christ Carnes(*eelii of 
Florence, who was eonsi*lered as an ailln reiit to 
its doctrines and a j)r(tmoter of ils circulation ; 
Giovan Battista, llotto of Bologna, who bad }»alrons 
! in Moronc, Fob*, and V’ittoria Cob)gna, and foinnl 
means to aid the poorest of bis followers with 
money ; Fra Antonio of Volti*rra, and .some man 
of eminenec in almost every city of Italy §. It 

♦ Boverio, Anniili di Frati Minor! Capucciiii, i. 375. Gra- 
tiani Vie di* (’oimjieiuione, p. 14.3. 

t In (he orij'inaJ, “ mit lieilif:i'n) Geiste.” (Translalnr.) 

X Ottonello Vida Dot. al Ve.sfovo Vergerio; betterc, vol. ix. 
I. 80. 

§ The extract from tho compendium of thj inquisitors is 
our authority on this subject. Bologna, it says, fu in molti 
periculi, perche vi furoim heretiei prineipali, fra quali fii un 
Gio Bb. Botto, il quale haveva amiei/.ia et appoggio di per- 
sone potentis.sime, come di Morone, Polo, Marche.sa di Pes- 
cara, e raccoglieva datiari a tntto suo potere, e gli compart iva 
Ira gli hcretici oceulti c povori rhe stavano in Bologna ; ab- 
juro poi nellc mani <1 p 1 padre Salmerone (the Jesuit.) per or- 
dine del legato di Bologna (coniptnd. fol. ix.e. 91.) [Bologna 
was beset with danger, because the principal herL-tics were 
there, among them «ine Gio B*. Rotto, who enjojed ^he 
friendship and ])atronage of very influential pe5|)le, .such a'* 
Morone, Pole, and the Marrhesa di Pescara, and wlio col 
lected money with all his might, and distributed it among 
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was a system of opinion deciiledly religious, but 
tempc'red by the forms of the Cliureh, that stirred 
the wholt) land from end to end in all its circles. 

Attempts at intcard reforms^ and at a reconciliation 
with the Protestants. 

The saying is attributed to Pole, that men should 
content tliemselves with their own inward con- 
victions, without concju-iiing themselves to know 
if errors and abuses existed in the Church *. Hut 
precis<dy from a party to which he himself belonged, 
proceeded the first atltMUpt at reformaition. That 
was perliaps th<‘ most honourable act of Paul III. 
with which he marked the commencement of his 
reign, namely, tlui calling to the college of cardinals 
several distinguished men, without regard to any- 
thing besides tlu!ir Pierits. He began with that 
V(*netian Contarini already mentioned, who again 
is suppostrd to have suggeste<l the names of the 
rest. They were men of irreproachable maimers, 
in high rei)utt^ for h;arning and piety, and who 
must hav»! been intimately uccpiainted with the 
wants of the several countries; (Jaraffa, who had 
residfjd long in Spain and the Netherlands ; Sadolet, 
bishop of ('ar{)entras in Franco; Pole, a refugee 
from Ihigland ; Giberto, who, after he had long 
taken part in the giuieral a<lministration of affairs, 
conducted his bishopric of Verona with exemplary 
excelb'uce ; Federigo Fregoso, archbishop of Sa- 
lerno, almost all, as we see, members of the oratory 
of Divine Love, and several of them participating 
in the, ttMidencies akin to I’rotestantism f . 

1 1 was thcs(! siiim; cardinals who now, by com- 
mand (»f the pop(‘, concocted a project of church 
reform. It became known to th<^ Prot<‘Stants, who 
rejected it with derision. They had themselves 
indeed by this time advanced much further. But 
it can hardly la* <h‘iiied that it was a matter of 
strange signilication for the catholic church, to sec 
the evil thus grapplecl with in Rome itself-— that 
in language addressed to a pope, was urged the 
repntach of the popes, stated in that introduction 
to this document, that “ they had fre«piently 
selected servants, not to learn from them what 
tlieir duty demandi-d, but that they might be flat- 
t<>red by them with the declared lawfulness of what 
their desires coveted ;” that sucli abuse of supreme 
power was declared to be the most prolific source 
of corruption 

Nor (lid matters rest here. There arc extant 
SOUK! short pieces by (hispar (^mtarini, in which he 
waged the most vehement war on abuses, especi- 
ally thosi^ abuses which were profitable to the curia. 
The custom of compositions, that is, the taking of 
money even for the bestowal of religious favoui*8, 
he pronounces simony, which may be regarded as 

the sci-ret and needy heretics of Bologna. He afterwards 
read his recantation before father Salmerone, by order of the 
legate of Bologna.] The same course was pursued in all the 
towns. 

• rnssages from Atanagi in Me Cne’s Reformation In 
It.a\y. German translation, p. J72. 

t Vita lleginaldi Poli in the edition of his letters by Qui- 
rini, tom. i. p. 12, Floribelli do vita Jacobi Sadnleti Com- 
meritarliis, prefixed to the Epp. Sadoleti Col. 1.^90, vol. 3. 

t This is the Consilium delcetorum Cardinalium et aliorum 
Prielatoruin de emeitdanda ecelesia. It is signed by Con- 
tanni, Caraf.., Sadolet, Pole, Fregoso, Giberto, Cortese, and 
Alcamler. 


a species of heresy. It was taken amiss that be 
inculpated former popt^s. “ Wliat !” ho exclaimed, 
“ shall we concern ouraelves so much about the 
fame of three or four popes, and not rather amend 
what is deformed, and win ourselves a good name ? 
It would indeed be a trying task to defend all the 
acts of all the popes.” He attacks the abuse of 
dispensations imrst earnestly and effectively. He 
considers it idolatrous to .say, as was actually main- 
tained, that the pope was bound by no rule but that 
of hi.s own will in confirming or suspending the 
positive law. It is worth while to hear his re- 
marks on this subject. “ The law of Ciirlst,” lu^ 
says, “ is a law of liberty, and forbids .such gross 
servitude, which the Lutherans were perfectly 
justified in likening to the Babylonish captivity. 
But furthermore, can that be indeed called a 
government, the rule whereof is the will of a man 
by nature prone to evil, and of innumerable afhx*- 
tions ? No ! all true dominion is a dominion of 
reason. It has for its end to lead those who are 
subject to it by the right means to their great end, 
happiness. The authority of tho pope is likewi.se 
a dominion of reason ; God has bestowed it on St. 
Peter and his successors, to guide the flocks con- 
fided to them to everlasting blessedness. A pope 
must know that they are free men over whom lie 
exercises it. He must not command, or forbid, or 
dispen.se according to his own g(K)d pleasure, but in 
obedience to the nile of reason, of God’s eom- 
mands, and of love ; a rnbi that refers every thing 
to God, and to the greatest common good. For the 
positive law is not arbitrarily imj)osed, but in unison 
with natural rights, the eommandnumts of God, and 
circumstaiKM'.s ; only in accordance with tlie same 
laws and the same tilings, can it be alti'ri'd.” 

lie it th(‘ care of your holiness,” be .says to Paul 
III., “ not to depart from this rub*. Turn not to 
the impotence of the will, which chooses evil, to 
the .servitude which ministers to sin. Then wilt 
tlmu he mighty, then wilt thou be free : then will 
the life of the Cliristian commonwealth besustamed 
in tliec 

Here, w'c see, was an attempt to found a rational 
papacy ; tlm more remarkabb', inasmuch as it set 
out from the same doctrine conceniing jn.stification 
and free-will, wliieh served as the princijile of the 
Protestant (b'lection. We do not merely conjec- 
ture this, as knowing that CNjiitariiii clierishcd thesii 
views ; he affirms it in express tei’ms. He lays it 
down that man is prone to evil ; that this coim^s of 
the iinpoti'iice of the will, which, as soon as he 
turns to evil, becomes rather passive than active ; 
that only by Christ’s grace he becomes free. He 
distinctly recognizes the papal authority ; but ho 
reijuires that it be guided with a view to God and 
to tho greatest eommon good. 

Contarini laid his essay before the pope. On a 
fine day in November, 1533, lu^ j our ncyed with him 
to Ostia. “ On the way thither,” he writes to 
Pole, “ this our good old man drew me aside, and 
talked with me alone about the reform of the com- 
positions. He said he had by liim the little trea- 

• G. Contarini Cardinalis ad Paulnm III. P. M. de potes 
fate pontiliciK in compositiotiibus : Printed in Roccaherte’s 
Bibliotheca Pontiticia Maxima, tom. xiii. There is also a 
Tractatus de compositionibus dataril Revnil. T). Gasparis 
Contarini, 1536, no copy of which 1 have anywhere found in 
print. 
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tise 1 had written on the subject, and that he had 
read it in his morning hours. I had already given 
up all hope ; but now he spake to me with such 
Christian feeling, that I have conceived fresh hope 
that God will accomplish something great, and not 
suffer the gates of hell to prevail over his 
Spirit 

It may easily be conceived that g, thorough 
reform of abuses, with which were bound up so 
many personal rights and claims, and so many 
habits of society, was of all things the most difticult 
that could be undertaken. Pope Paul, however, 
appeared gradually disposed to i)roeecd seriously 
, to tlie task. 

Thus he named commissions for carrying out 
reform f in chainbt'r, ruota, chancery, and peni- 
tenziora : ho also calU'd back Giberto to his coun- 
sels. Bulls were issued also of a reforming cha- 
racter, and pre])arations were made for the general I 
council which Clement had dreaded and shuiiiied, 
and wliich Paul 111. might have found many rea- | 
sons of a private nature to avoid. i 

How, now, if an aintdioratioii had actually taken 
place, the Roman court been reformed, and the 
abuses of the constitution removed I lh»w if then 
tlic same dogma from whicli liUther had set out 
had become for the Cburcli a jiriuciple of reiu^va- 
tion in life and doctrine ^ would not a niconoilialioii 
in that oas<‘ have been possible i Ftir even the Protest- 
ants but slowly and reluctantly tore themselves away 
from the unity of the Church. To many this 
seemed possible, and no few built great boj»es on a 
religious ci»nhireu(!e. Theoretically speaking, the 
pope shouhl not have consented t(» the latter, 
since its object was to decide, not uninllueueed 
by the si*eular power, upon religious eontroversi(*s, 
over whicli he himself laid claim to ]>aniniuunt 
authority. Accordingly, lie was very guarded on 
the subject of the conferi'iice, though he sufft'rod it 
to proceed, and sent his delegates to attend it. 

lie proceeded with great circumspection in the 
matter ; invariably selected moderate men,’ per- 
sons wlio siil)se»|uently, on many occasions, incurreil 
tin; suspicion of Protestantism. Furtheriiioiv, he 
gave tln;m sound admonitions us to their jiersoiial 
and political conduct. 

Thus, for instance, when he sent Morone, who 
was still young, to Germany, in 153G, he failed not 
to enjoin him tliat “ he should contract no debts, 
that he should pay In the lodgings assigned liiin, 
and dress without luxury, ainl also without mean- 
ness ; that ho should, indeed, visit the eliurclies, 
hut by all means without any show of hypocrisy.” 
He was to represent in his person that Roman 
reform of which so much had been said ; and he 
was counselled to maintain a dignity teinj»ered with 
cheerfulness In the year 1540 the bishop of 
Vienna liad counselled a v(;ry extreme course. In 
his opinion it was adviHuhle to lay before the ad- 
herents of the new sect those articles of Luther and 
Melancthoii’s, which had been declared heretical, 
and to ask them yes or no, whether they were 
disposed to renounce them. But to such a course 

* Caspar C. Contarenus Hei^inaldo C. Polo. Ex ostiis 
Tiberinis, 11 Nov. l.')38. (Epp. Poll, ii. 142.) 

t Acta (^nislstorialia, (6 Aug. 1540,) in llainaldiis, Aiinales 
KcclesiaHtici, tom. xxi. p. 146. 

t Instructio pro causa fidei et consilii, data cpiscopo Mu- 
tina*, 24 Oct. 1.536. MS. (App. No. XXII.) 
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as this the pope by no means counscdled his nuncio. 
“ They would rather die, wc fear,” he says, “ than 
make such a recaiitution *.” He only wishes to sot* 
a hope of reconciliation : at the first glimpse of it 
he will send a fonnula conetdved in terms free 
from offence, already drawn up by w ise, and V(‘ue- 
rahle men. “ Would it were now come to that ! 
Harilly do we dare to expect it !” 

But never ilid the two parties approach each 
other nearer than in the R itishoii Conference, in 
the year 1541. The aspect of politics was singu- 
larly favourable. The emperor, who needed the 
strength of tho empire for tlio purposes of a 
war against Turkey or France, longed for nothing 
more ar(h*ntly than a reeoiieiliatioii. Ho chose for 
speakers the most intelligent and moderate men 
among the catholic tlieologij^ns, Gropper, and 
Julius Ftlug. On the other side, Landgrave I’hilip 
was again on good ttu'iiis with Austria, and hoped to 
obtain the chief command in the war now in pre- 
paration : tile emperor beheld him with adminition 
and delight ride into Katishon on his stately 
cliarger, him.self as vigorous as the steed. The 
placid Bucer, and the yielding Melancthoii appeared 
on the l*rotestant side. How earnestly the pope 
desired a happy result was evinced by tin; choiire 
of the legate Jie sent, that same Gaspar Cimtarini, 
whom we have seen so deeply engaged in tin; new 
course of sentiment that had arisen in Italy, and 
.so active in ilevising scliemes of general reform. 
He now assumed a more imjiortaiit position, mid- 
way between two systems of opinion, between two 
parties tliat divided the world, eoiumissioinMl in 
an advantageous moun'iit, ainl earnestly purpos- 
ing to reconeile them ; a jiosition, wliich if it 
does not make it our duty, yet afi’ords us pt;nuis- 
sioii more nearly tuexamine liis personal charac- 
teristics. 

Messer Gasjiar Contarini, the eldest sou of a 
noble hou.Me in Venice that trade*! to tho Levant, 
had devoted hiinsidf especially to ])liiloso[(hical 
studh’H. His manner of proceeding in this is iu>t 
unwortliy of remark. Ho set apart three liours 
daily for his special studies, never devoting to tlu'iu 
more, and never less. He h*'gau each time witli 
accurate repetition : wlialever lu* did, he did tho- 
roughly, never slurring over any subject before 
liim f . 

He did not suffer the suhtilties of Aristotle’s 
eoiuniciitarics to beguile him into similar poiiit- 
.splitting. He found that nothing is mure astute 
than untruth. 

He displayed the most decided talent, hut still 
greater perseverance. He did not aim at the 
graces of language, hut expressed liimself simply 
and to the purj)ose. 

As naturt* unfolds the growing plant in regular 
8uccessi*»n, yearly j)r(iducing ring on ring, so did 
his mind develope itstdf. 

When he was admitted at rather an early age 


• Instructionf-s pro Revmo D. ep. Mulinensi apnstolico 
nuncio interfuturo conventui (Icrnuinoruin Spir;p, 12 M.iii, 
1.540, relcbraiuto. “ Tinu ndum cst atque ad«‘« c«Tto scicn- 
dutn, istu quo; in bis articuliK piu et prudenter rontinentur 
non 8oluni frclos salvo conductu esse e().s recusaturos, M rmii 
etiaiu ubi mors pr.Tscns immincrel, ilium potius pr:el^turos.” 
App. No. XXV. 

t .lohiinnis Casa; Vita flasparis Contarini ; in Jo. Cas;f 
Monuinenta Latina, cd. Hal. 17(18, p. 88. 
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into the oounoil of tho Proj^adi, th«' sc'iiafe of his 
native city, lie did not for a wliile venture to «pt'ak ; 
he couhl have wished to do so ; lui could have 
found matter worth dediverinf^ ; still he could not 
Huminon up n^solutioii ; hut when at length he 
eoinpiered his timidity, ho spoke, neither very 
engagingly, imh^ed, imr wittily, nor warmly and 
em*rgeticaliy, hut so sim])ly, ami with sueh solidity 
of re-asoning, that ho acquired the highest coii- 
sideration. 

He was cast upon most agitated times. He was 
horn to see his native city slrip})ed of its territory, 
and he eontrihuted towanls its recovery. On the 
first arrival of Charles \. in Germany, he w'assent 
as amhassador to him, and there he witnessed the 
hegimiing of the division in the Church. They 
entered Spain as tlfe ship Vittoria returned from 
the first circumnavigation of the glohe * : he was 
the first, so far as 1 can discover, to solv(‘ the 
enigma, that she entered ]>ort a day later than she 
should have done,aceor(ling to the reckoning in her 
log-hook. He hi ljied to reconcili! thcemp<*ror and 
tlu‘ pop(‘, under whoS(‘ orders he passed, after the 
taking of Rome. Of his Hagaci(»us penetrating 
views of men and things, and liis judicious patriot- 
ism, there are clear proofs in his small hook on the 
Veiu'tian constitution, a very instructive and well- 
arrang<Ml little w'ork, and in his reports of his 
emhassies, which exist hero and there in maim- 
seript f . 

OiH' Sunday, in the year just as the great 
eouiieil was assi’iuhh.Ml, and Coutariui, who, mean- 
while, had Is.'en advaiieed to the iiumt important 
ofliees, was seated by the balloting urn, the news 
arrived, that ]»op(} Paul, whom he did not Know, 
and with whom ho luul no inamuT of connexion, 
had named him eardinal. J'lvery one hastened t<» 
eongratulate the astonished man, who would hardly 
Is'lieve the report. Aluise Moei'iiigo, who had 
hitherto l)een opp<ised to him in poliiieal inattei’s, 
, exelaimed that the republic lost in him her best 
eitizeii X- 

This lionourahle fortune, ncvc’rtheless, presented 
to him one j»ainful aspect. Should he abandon his 
free native city, that offeriMl him its highest dig- 
nities, and in any ease a sphere of action in full 
i*((iiality with the heads of the state, to enter tlie 
service of a pope, often swayed by j)aHsion and re- 
stricted by no binding law ? Should he withdraw' 
from the republic of his f(»refathcrs, whose inaniicrs 
harinoni/ed with his own, to measure hiins<‘lf 
against the rest in the luxury and splendour of fii<* 
Roman court ? Tho consideration, that in sueh 
trying times tlie example of eontem])t for so liigli 
a dignity w'ould have injurious effects, was, wc 
are assured, what chiefly dcteriiiiiied him to ac- 
eept it §. 

* ncc-oatcllo, Vita del C. Contarini, (Epp. Poll, ill.) p. 103. 
TIuti? is also a separate edition, but which has only been 
detached from the volume of letters, and lias similarly num- 
bered jiaffcs. 

t 'I’be lirst belongs to the 'year 152a, the second to the 
year l/i.U). The first is, above all, very important in rela- 
tion to tlie earlier times of (’liarlcs V. 1 found no trace of it, 
either in Vienna, «»r in A^'iiiee. I discovered one copy in 
Uome, but never met with another elsewhere. (App. No. 
•xviii.^ 

J Daniel Barbaro to Pominico Veniero : Lcttere Volgari, 
i. 73. 

$ Casa. p. 102 


The whole z.eal which he had hitherto devoted to 
his native city, he now bestowed on the affairs of the 
Church. He often had against him the cardinals, 
who thought it strange tliat a new' comer hardly 
installed, and a Veiu'tian, should take ujioii liim to 
reform the Roman court : sometimes too ho en- 
countered the resistance of the pojx'. He once 
oppo.sed tho nomination of a cardinal. “ We 
know,’’ said the pope, “how the land lies; the 
eardinals like it not that another should he made 
eipial in honour with them.selves.” Hurt at tliis, 
('oiitariui rejilied ; “ I do not tliink that the car- 
dinars hat constitutes my greatest honour.” 

He continued to maintain in Rome all his pre- 
vious gravity, simplicity, and activity, all his dignity 
and gc'iitlciU'.ss of character. Nature leaves not 
the simple wei'd w itlumt tin* adornment of its hlos- 
soms, in which its very being breathes and imi*arts 
itself. To man, sin* gives tlu‘ disposition, the eom- 
hiiied product tif all the liigher powers of his orga- 
iii/atioii, which shapes Iiis moral demeanour and 
hestow's its expression on lii.s asju'ct. (Vintarini’s 
was characterized by gentleness, innate truth, 
pure morality ; above all, by that deep religious 
convictioii that blesses wliile it enlightens its po.s- 
sesHor. 

Endowed with a temper like this, full of inode- 
ration, and almost of like views with the Rrotes- 
taiits u])on the weightiest point of (loelriin*, Con- 
tarini ai)p(‘ared in (Germany, wheri* ln‘ hoped l>y a 
doctrinal reform based on that same great prin- 
ciple common to himsi lf and the Lntln'rans, and 
by the snjipression of aluises, to heal the division in 
(he Chureli. 

But had it not already gone too far? Had not 
the dissiMitieut o]>inions alreaily struck too de(‘p 
root ? 'riii.s i.s, I think, a question not to he decided 
ofl-haud. 

Marino Giustiiiiaiio, another V'enetian who loft 
Germany shortly before the meeting of this diet, 
and who seems to have carefully ohsei'ved tin; 
]M)sitioii of things, laqiresents the seheme as at 
iea.st very feasible*; only a h'W important coii- 
ci'.ssions he thinks were indispeiisihle. He parti- 
cnlari/.e.s tlie follow ing : “ The poiio must no longer 
claim to he Christ's representative in secular as 
well as in spiritual matters — substitutes of blame- 
less life, and capable of instructing the ])eople, 
must he appointed in the jilaee of the unlearned 
and the profligate hishojis and priests— neither sale 
of ina.s.ses, nor aceuimilation of henefice.s, nor ahiiso 
of compositions, must any Imigerhc tolerated — the 
breach of fasting ordinances must ho visited at the 
very most with light puni.Hhmcnt8 — then if the 
communion in both kinds he accorded, and the 
marriage of priests stinctioned, all jiarties in Ger- 
many will forthwith abjure their dissiciisions, yield 
obedience to the pope in spiritual things, asseiit to 
the mass, .submit to oral confession, aiul even 
admit the necessity of good works as fruits of faith, 
in so far as they spring from faith. As the 
present fliseord aro.se out of abuses, so it will he 
allayed by tlu ir abolition.” 

In relation to this subject let ns recollect, that 
Landgrave I'hilip of Hesse had declared the year 
before, that the temporal power of the bishops 

• Rel.'izione del rlarmo. M. Marino Giustinian Kavr. (ritor- 
nato) d.illa lega/iotie di Germania sotto Ferdinandu, re di 
lloniani. Bibl. Corhini in Rome, n. 481. 
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nii^ht be tolerated in proportion as inoaiia wt^re 
found for the suitable exercise of their spiritual 
autliority ; and that with respect to the mass, inat- 
tei*s might easily be accommodated, provided the 
qiuistion of the two kinds were conceded *. Joa- 
chim von IJrandenberg declared his readiness 
to acknowledge the pope’s supremacy, doubtless 
mider certain conditions. Meaiiwhilt;, advances 
were made from the other side also. Tlie imperial 
ambassador rcit('rated, that coiicessioiis must be 
made by both ])arties, so fur as ever it was possible, 
consistently with the honour of Cod. Even the 
nonprotesting party would have welcomed the 
withdrawal of sjiiritual power throughout all Ger- 
many from the bishops, who had become to all 
intents and purpos(*s secular princes, and its trans- 
fei*tMic«i to superintendents, and the adoption of one 
general measure for the conversion of Church pro- 
perty. Men began alrea<ly to bilk of neutral things 
whieli might be retaine<l or omitt(‘d ; ami even in 
tlu! eccU;siastical electorates, prayers were offered 
up f<»r the j>rosperous issue of the work of reconci- 
liation. 

We will not <l(*bate the degree of possibility and 
probability of this consumniatioii ; it was in any 
case very dillicult, but if there appeared even a 
glinmu'ring of hope, the attempt deservisl well to 
be machi : thus much we see, that a great inclina- 
tion to sucii a result had manifested itself, and that 
vast expectations were built upon it. 

It was now asked, whether the pope too, without 
whom nothing could be done, was dispose<i to abate 
something from the strictness of liis <iemamls. 
With respect to this, a passage in his instructions 
to (anitarini on his (lepartnri! for tho conference, is 
very worthy of attention f* 

lie ha<l not conferred on him tho unlimited au- 
thoj’ity which was ]>r(*sseil for on the part of tho 
Imperialists. He suspccteil that (hanaiids might 
be |)ut forward in GiTinany, which no legat<‘, nor 
even himself the pope could concede without con- 
sulting the other nations. Ihit he did not abso- 
lutely reject all negotiations lher<’upon. “ We 
must first see,” he sa\s, “ whether the I’rotestants 
aceord with us in the main j)rineiples, for example, 
the supremacy of the holy see, the .sacraments, and 
some otluTs.” If w'o now ask what are tlu’Se 
others, we find that the pope does not express 
himself very cl<*arly r(‘Sj>eeting them. He de- 
serihi*s them generally as “ Avhatever is saiictione«l 
as well by tlie holy Strripturcs as by the j)crpetiial 
usiige of tin? Church, matters all of them well 
known to the legate.” “ Upon this basis,” he ad<ls, 

endeavours may then be made to arrange all dif- 
ferences 

There cannot be a question, but that this vague- 

* Despatch of the Landgrave in Rommela Urkundenhuch, 
p. 85. (.’oiupare tliat of the bishop of Lunden in Secken- 
dorf, p. 2U[}. (’oMtarini al Cl* rarnese, 28lli April, 1511, (Kpp. 
Poll, III. p. cclv.) The landgrave and the elector dcniandid 
the light of marriage for both orders of the priesthood, and 
the sacrament in both kinds. The former made more dilli- 
culty with respect to the iiope’s supremacy, the latter with 
respect to the doctrine “de rnissa quod bit sacriliciuin," [that 
the mass is a sacrifice,] 

t Instructio data Kev‘»o Clt Contareiio in Gertnaniain 
legato, d. 28 mensis .Tanuarii, 1511. MS, in many libraries; 
printed in (Inirini; Kpp, Poli, iii. cclxxxvi. 

t Videndiim inprimis est an I’rotestantcs et ii qui ah 
ccclesia? gremio defeccrunt in principiis nohiscum coiiveni- 


iiess of expression was purposely adoptoil ; riiul 
III. might have desired to sec how far Cuntariiii 
could bring matters, and might have been unwilling 
to bind himself beforehand to a ratification of all 
his act«. lie alhiwed tlte legale a certain latitude. 
Undoiihtcdly it would have cost tlu' latter new 
aiul arduous efforts, to make that result aecept- 
able to the intractable Roman curia, which should 
have been compasse<l it» Ratisbon with much 
straining, and without tin* jiossihility of fully con- 
tenting all parties ; hut on the main object of 
reconciling and uniting th»^ assemhU'd divim*s, 
everything in the first instance depi'udcMl. 'Phe 
conciliatory tendency was still much too loose and 
undefined, it scarcely admitted of a name ; not till 
it had acMiuircd consistence and stability could it 
promise to ]M»ssesH greatm* efii#aey. 

The discusHioii began on the r»lh of April, ir»41, 
and a plan (»f proc(‘c‘ding j)roposcd by the einpenu*, 
and admitted with some slight alterations by 
Coiitarini, was adopted. Just at this point the 
legate deemed it cxj)edient to de[>art a stej) from 
his instructions. Tho pope had recjuired in the 
very first plain* ihe recognition of liis siij»reinaey. 
Coiitarini saw clearly, that iqxm this to])ie,H«) fitted 
to stir the passions, the design might he wrecked 
in the very onset : he therefore suflbred fhe ques- 
tion touching the pa])al supremacy lo he the last in 
the list ])roj)ose(l for discussion, holding it better 
to begin with ihosi* on which he and his fric'iids 
appr<».\imuted tothe Protestants, quest ions (h‘eid»‘dly 
of the highest importance, which eoncerned the 
fimdamental principles of faith. He himsolf bore 
the largest part in the deliberation <»n these points. 
His secretary assures ns that nothing was resolved 
on by the catholic th(>i)logians, not evin a singh? 
variation proposed, until his opinion had lx*en pri'- 
vionsly consulted *. Morone, bisliop of Mod(*na, 
ami Tomaso <la Modena, Maistro diSaero l‘ala//.o, 
both men wlio i*ntt‘rtalm*d the saim* views touching 
tho article <*f justification, aide<l liim with their 
advice j*. The main ditHeiilty arose on the part of 
a German theologian, Liitlier's old antagonist. 
Doctor Eek : but upon compelling him to close dis- 
cussion ])oiiit by point, even he was brought at last 
to a satisfactory exjdanalioii. In fact the two j)ar- 
ties speedily agreed — who could have ventured to 
hope it ! — upon the four important articles of human 
nature, original sin, redemption, ami evem justitiea- 
tion. Contarini aeqiiieserd in tin* main point of 
tlie Ijiitheran iloetrine, that man’s justilieation en- 
sues without merit, through faith alone, adding only 
thereto, that this faith must he lively ami active. 
Melaiiethon admitted that this was precisely the 
I’rotestaiit creed .’ll. liiieer boldly maintains, that 
in the articles mutually admitted, was included 

ant, cujusmodi est liujus sancta* soilis primafus, taaquam 
a Deo ft Salvatore nostro in.slitntus, sarrosancta* crclfsiif 
sai-raiucnta »‘t aha quadain, qu;e tani bacrarum litu rarijm 
auctoritate I uni universalis cfcUrshp perpetua obsorvatiouf 
hoc tcmis ol)servata el coinprobata fuere, ct tibi ixjta esse 
bfiic scimus, (|uibii8 tlalim initio udinissis oninis sujjfr 
aliis controversiis foncordia tentarctur. We must witli re 
hpecl to lUih 8wl)ject keep steadily in view the position of the 
pope, which was in the hii^hest defjree orthodox, and by its 
very nature iiiltexihle, in order to perceive how im.eli lay in 
.siicli a turn of alTairs. • 

♦ Beccatelli, Vita del Cardinal Contarini, p. exvii. 

t Pallavifini, IV. xiv. p. 43;i. from Contariiii’s letters. 

J Melaiiethon to Cainerarius, loth May, (Kpp. i>. .’(iO). “Ad- 
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“ every neccHHary towards a Rodly, righteous, 

and holy life, in the eyes of God and among 
men 

They were equally content on the other side. The 
bishop of Arpiila calls this a holy conference, and 
doubts not that it will bring about the reconciliation 
of ('hristendorn. Contariiii’s friends, who sympa- 
thized with him in feeling and o})inioii, were de- 
lighted to hear of the jn^ogress he had made. 
“ When I observed this unanimity of sentiment,” 
says Foie in a letter to the fonncr, “ I ex[»erienced 
a feeling of plciisure such as no harmony of tones 
could have afforded me ; not alone because 1 foroHce 
the coining of peace and union, but also because 
these artich'H are the foundations of* the ('hristian 
faith. They seem, indeed, to treat of a variety of 
matters, of faith, wojiLs, and justification ; on this 
latt(‘r, however, justi filiation, repose all the rest; 
and I wish you joy, and I thank God, that the 
theologians of both jiarties are agreed thereon. 
We hope that lie who has begun so mercifully will 
also complete what he has begun f.” 

This, if I err not, wtts a crisis of essential im- 
portance for Germany, nay for the world. With 
rcHpi'ct to the former, the })oints w'e have ttuiched 
on tended in their consequences to a change in the 
whole .spiritual constitution of the nation, and to 
putting the latter, as regarded the pope, in a freer, 
more indepiuident p<»Hition, elevated above the reach 
of his temporal (Jiieroachmeiit. The unity of the 
church would have been iiuiintaiiu‘d, and w'ith it 
that of the nation. But the results would have 
been still infinitely more exteiiHive. If the moderate 
party, that had planned and comlucted this peace- 
inaKiiig effort, had been able to keep the upprn* 
hand in Home and in Italy, what a wliolly altered 
aspect must the Catholic world have needs as- 
sumed ! 

But so vast a re.sult was not to be obtained with- 
out a veheim’iit struggle. 

The resolutions adopted at Uatisbon required to 
be confirmed on the one side by the jiope’s sanction, 
on tlie other by the assent of Luther, to whom a 
sjiecial embassy even was deputed. 

But hero arose imnieroiis ditlieulties. Luther 
could not persuade himself that the doetrine of jus- 


sent luntur justiflcnrl homines fide, ct quldom in cam 
soiitcntiam ut rio.s docemiis.” [They admit that men are 
justified hy faitli, and that too in the sen.se in which we 
teach.) Compare Planck, Geschiehte dcs protestantisclien 
I.elirbeKiitfs, III. ii. Jl.'h 

♦ Ail the negotiations and writings for the reconciliation 
of tile reiigioiKs parties, executed by his Imperial Majesty, 
A.n. l.>il, by Martin Bucer, in llovUeder, book i. chap. t{7, 
p. 2H0. 

t Pol us (’ontareno Capnanica*, 17 Maji l.'ill. Epp. Poll, 
tom. iii. p. 25. The letters <if the bi.slu)p of Aquila in Ilai- 
naldus, 15-]], No. II, 12, are al.so deserving of attention. It 
was thougiit, that if onee the question of the Lord’s Supper 
was set at rest, every other dilticulty would be easily over 
come. Id unum est quod omnibus spein maximam fecit, 
asaertio C.-esaris se itullo pacto nisi rebus bene comimitis 
disce.ssurum, atque etiam quod omnia scitu con.siliisque 
rev»'t legal i in colloquio a nostris theologis traetantur et dis- 
putantur. (Wliat abov»* ail thing.s fills every one with the 
highest hopes, i.s tlie declaration of the emijeror. that he will 
on no account depart till matters are satisfactorily arranged, 
ana al.so thi,v»onr divines comlnct themselves in the disputa- 
tion, in all jespects, witli the knowledge and by the advice of 
i]»e most re^J legate] 


tificatioTi had taken ixiot amongst the other piU'ty 
likewi.so. He justly regarded his old adversary as 
incorrigible, and yet ho too had taken an fictive 
part in the matter, Luther saw in the concerted 
articles nothing but a patchwork made up from 
both .systems ; lie therefore, ever regarding himself 
as ho did, tis one engaged in a fight between heaven 
and hell, thought that here too he discerned Satan’s 
hand. Ho most urgently di.ssiiaded his soverc'ign 
the elector from proceeding in person to the diet. 
“He was just the very one whom the devil wiia 
looking for Tin; appearfince of the elector at 
the di<-t, and lii.s assent to the conclusions ado[)tcd, 
would indeed have had immense weight. 

Meanwhile, the articles in qne.stioii had arrived 
in liome, wlu*ro they excited an extraordinary 
sensation. Tlie cardinals Garaffa and .San Mar- 
cello, particMilarly took great offence at the dechim- 
lion respecting justification, and it was with diffi- 
culty Pritili could make its real import clear to 
theiii'l*. The pope, however, did not express him- 
.self in such positive terms as Luther. Ganlinal 
Farne.se wrote to the legah?, that his lioline.ss neither 
sanctioned nor rejeetml this coneltisioii : hut all 
others who had .sei‘n it were of opinion, that, pro- 
vided always its meaning was in accordaiicti with 
the Catholic faith, it miglit liave been conceived in 
clearer language. 

However strong tins theological opposition might 
have been, it was yet neither the only ont‘, nor 
perhaps the most efficacious. Another aro.so out 
of the hearings of politics. 

A reconciliation, such as tliat eiintemjilated, would 
have given Germany an universal unity, and be- 
.stowed extraordinary stnqigth upon the emperor, 
who would have been able to avail hinis(.*lf of that 
unity As the head of the inoderatt} jiarty ho 
would of nece.ssity havi‘ obtained a great pre-tnni- 
iience in the ey(‘S of all Eurojie, especially when- 
ever a general council took place. All the usual 
feelings of enmity were naturally aroused at such a 
prospect. 

Francis 1. looked on himself as especially tlii“eat- 
cned, and neglected nothing that could throw iin- 
jicdiineiits in the way of an union of partie.s. He 
complained v^^hementIy of the conce.ssious rnadi* hy 
the legate at ILitisbon §, saying that “ his conduct 

• Luther to John Frederick, in de Wette’s collection, v. 
.'1.5,1. 

t I c.'innot forgive (iuirini for hi8 failure to give without 
curtailment Friuli’s letter on these circumstances, which he 
had in his hands. 

t There always existed an Imperial party, which strove 
for that result. In this lies, among other thing.s, the whole 
secret of the archbishop of Liindcu’s negotiations. He re- 
presented to the emperor: “Che se S. M. volesse tolerare 
che i Lutherani stessero nelli loro errori, disponeva a modo 
e volcr KUO di lutta la Germania. " Instruzione di Paolo I II. 
a Montepulciano, 1.53b. [That if the emperor would tolerate 
the persistence of the Lutherans in their errors, he might 
dispose of all Germany at his own will and pleasure.] The 
emperor loo, ut that time, wished for toleratmn. 

§ He spoke on the subject with the papal ambassadors at 
his court. II t'b di Maiitova al I’l. (’ontarini in Quirini, III. 
celxxviii: Loces, 17 Maggio 1541. S. M*- Chm* diveniva 
ogni dl pill ardente nelle cose della chiesa, le quali era reso- 
lulo di voler difeudere c sostenere con tutte le forze sue c 
con la vita sua e di figliuoli, giuraiidomi che da que.sto si 
moveva principal men te a farqucslo officio. [His most Chris- 
tian Miijesiy grew every day more ardent with respect to the 
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tlLscouragod the good and eml)oldene<l the bad ; ho 
would go to such extremities out of complaisance 
to the ornpciw, that the matter would be past cure. 
The advice of otlier princes also ought surely to 
have been taken.” He aftected to consider the 
pope and the cliurch in danger ; and promised ho 
would defend them with his life, and with all the 
might of his kingdom. 

And already at Home other scruples had taken 
fast hold, besides those of a theological character 
already mentioned. It was noticed that the em- 
peror, on opening the diet and announcing the in- 
tention of assembling a general council, had not 
• said that it was for the pope alone to convene it. 
Indications, it was thought, existed that he ])re- 
teiided to that right for hinisolf. In the old articles 
agreed on with Clement VII. at Hairelona, there 
was a passage wliieh some were disposed to think 
aimed that way. And did not the protestants im- 
eeasiugly assert, that the right of convening a 
council belonged to the em]M‘ror ? How ready 
might he not be to yield to them on a point in wliieh 
his own advantage so visibly coincided with tlnnr 
doctrine*. Herein was involved the greatest dan- 
ger of a rtipture. 

In the mean time Cennany too was on the alert, 
(riustiniani assures us, that the power the land- 
grave had ac(|nired by putting himself at the head 
of the protestant ]»arty, already excited a desire in 
other sovereigns to attain a similar ace(*ssion of 
strength at the head of the eatliolies. One who 
took part in the diet, ac(|uaints ns, that the dukes 
of Ibivaria enterUine<i an abhorrence of every pro- 
position for agreement: the elector of Mainz was 
also decidedly opposed to it. He warns the pope 
in a special letter against a national council, nay, 
against any eouneil t<i be bold in Germany ; “ the 
pope would be constrained by it to inordinate con- 
cessions f.” There are olh^r doeiiincnts too extant, 
in which catholics complain directly to the pope of 
the ])rogress made hy protestiintism in the diet, the 
obsequiousness of Cropper and iMlug, and the with- 
drawal of the catholic princes from the discus- 
sion L 

a/r.iirs of the church, which he was resolved to defend and 
upliold with all his might, and with liis own life and those 
of liis sons, vowing to me that it was chietly on this account 
he was moved to take upon himself s\u h duties.] Gran- 
vclla, on the other hand, had diflereut instructions. M’ 
all'crind, says Contarino in a letter to Fanu sc, ibid, cclv., con 
giuraniento havere in mano letterc del re (’hristmo., il quale 
hcrive a quest! ])rincipi I’rolestanti die non si accordino in 
alcun modo, e die lui aveva voluto voder I’opinioni loro, le 
quali non li spiacevano. [He assured me on oath that he 
held letters in his hands from the most Christiun king, who 
Mrrolo to these Protestant princes that they should not In 
any wi^e assent, and that he had been desirous to Icam 
their opinions, which were not displeasing to him.] Accord- 
ing to this, Francis I. would have caused impediments on 
both sides to a reconciliation. 

♦ Ardinghello al nome del Cl. Farnese al CL Contarini, 25) 
Maggio, 1541. 

t Liter® Cardinalis Moguntini, in Rainaldus, 154!, 
No. 27. 

t Anonymous, likewise in Rainaldus No. 25. The side 
from which they came is obvious, from the fact that F.ck is 
thus spoken of in them; “ Unus duntaxat peritus Theolugus 
arlhibitus est.” [One able divine at least was brougbt for- 
ward.] They are full of insinuations against the emperor. 
“Nihil," they say, “ ordinabitur pro robore ccclesi®, quia 
timetur illi (C®sari) displicere.” [Nothing will be arranged 


Tn short, iti liome, Fnuico, ami Germany, there 
arose a keen opposition to the conciliatory project 
of Charles V. on the part of hi.s enemies, ami of 
those who were either truly or ostensibly the most 
zealous for Catholicism. In Rome they remarlo d 
an unusual intimacy between the pope and the 
l*’rcnch ambassador ; it was saiil bis holint'ss pur- 
posed a marriage between bis niece Vittoria Far- 
iiese and one of the house of Gni.so. 

Thoso movements could not fail of a lively reac- 
tion upon the theologians. Eck, independently of 
all this, adhered to Bavaria. “The emperor’s 
enemies,” says Contarini’s secretary, “ in Germany 
and without it, who feared her greatness should he 
combine all Germany in unity, began to sow dis- 
sension among the theologians. Carnal envy broke 
lip the conference *.” ConsWering the natural 
difficulties of the matter, it is no wonder if from 
that time forth there was no further possihility of 
agreeing on a single article. 

They overstep the bounds of justice who ascribe 
(he blame of this solely, or evi'ii [irincipally, to the 
protestants. The pope very soon announeed it to 
his legate as his decided will, that he should neither 
in his public nor his private capacity sanction any 
resolution, in which the (jatholic opinions were ex- 
pressed in other words than such as admitbtd of no 
ambiguity. The formiihe in which Contarini had 
thought to reconcile thci various opinions as to the 
pope’s supremacy, ami the pow(*r of councils, were 
unconditionally rejected at Rome f . The legate 
was constrained to abide by explanations, that even 
seemed in contradiction with his own previous lan- 
guage. 

But that some practical result might be obtained, 
the emperor wished at least that both parties should 
for the present abide by tlu' articles mutually assent- 
ed to, e.xtemling toleration to the several o|)inion.s 
entertained on other points. But neither Liillu r 
nor the |)oj)e could be brought to consent to this, 
it was announeed to the cardinal as the unanimous 
determination of tlic whole college, that no tolera- 
tion with regard to such e.ssentinl articles, should 
iimlcT any eomlitious be admitted. 

After such great hopes and so prosjs'rons a 
beginning, Contarini returned homo wholly frus- 
trated. IL* had wished to accompany the emperor 
to the Netherlands, but he was not jiermitti'd. He 
w'as forced to return to Italy, to endure the slan- 
ders that were spread from Roum over the whole 
country touehing bis eomluct, and the reputed con- 
cessions he had made to the protestants. He had 
loftiness enough of soul to feel .still more keenly the 
ill snceess of ilesigns of such enlarged utility. 

How grand a jiosition was that which moderate 
Catholieism had assumed in his person. But now 
that it Jiad failed to carry out its vast and compre- 
hensive designs, it became a question whether it 
would be able even to maintain its own existeneo. 


conducive to the strength of the church, because of the fear 
of olTending him (the emperor). 

• Becralelli Vita, p. 115). “Ilora il diavolo, chc sempre 
alle Intone opere s’ attravensa, fece si che sparsa questa fama 
della Concordia che tra (^athohei c Protestanti .si jircparava, 
gli iiividi deir imperatore, in Germania c fuori, chc la sua 
grandezza tcmcvatio quando tutti gli Alemaiii fuHw*o stati 
uniti, cominciaroiio a seminarc zizania tra quelli theologi 
collocutori.” 

t Ardinghello a Contarini. Ibid. p. 22'l. 
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To every great tendency is imperatively assigned 
the task of vindicating itself, and winning its own 
way ; if it cuiniot attam to command, its doom is 
speedy ruin. 

New Kcdesuifitlcid Orders, 

Meanwhile another tendency had already de- 
veloped itself, in its origin nearly related to that 
already indicated, hut continually diverging from 
it, and though likewise founded on the idea of re- 
form, y(;t directly opposed to proU*.stantism. 

If Luther repudiated the existing ju’iesthood in 
its very principle and conception, so on the other 
hand there aiwe in J taly a inov<Mnent towards the 
re-cstahlishment of that very principle, and the 
renewal of its erdflit and consideration in the 
church, by mt'ans of a more rigi<l observance of 
its tenoiir. Jloth parties were aware of the cor- 
ruption of the <!eclesiastical institutions : but where- 
as in Germany men would be eoiittuit with nothing 
but the abolition of nionachisin, in Italy, tin y de- 
sired its renovation ; whilst there the ch*rk shook 
off so many fetters he had previously worn, liere it 
was contemplated to place him in a still more re- 
striete<l condition. On this side of the Alps men 
struck into a wholly new path ; beyond them, on 
the other hand, they repeate*! attem]ds that liad 
bt‘en made from time to time <luring the course of 
centuries. 

For it was a thing of old occurrence that the in- 
stitutions of the church should yield to the growth 
of worldly tendencies, and tluni again bethink them 
of their origin, and a>uend their errors, llow 
ncct‘ssary had th<; (’arlovingians found it to enforce 
upon the clergy tlu; ruh? of Chnnlegang, enjoining 
them to community of life and voluntary snhordi- 
iiation ! The simple rule of llenediet of Nursia 
was not long sullieieiit oven for the eonv<*nts : 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries small 
sgclmled eongrogations, with peculiar regulations 
after th(^ iuod<d of C’lngny, were every when; thought 
re(juisite. All this had an immediate effect on the 
secular clergy ; they became, hy the enforcement 
of celiliaey, as already said, themselves almost re- 
duced to tin* form of a monastic order. Notvvith- 
standing all tliis, and in spite of the great religions 
impulse giv«‘ii t<» the nation by the erusa«les, so 
that even tho knights and nobles submitted their 
trade <»f war to tlie forms of monkish laws ; all 
tlu'se institutions had falli*n deeply iiit(» coiTnj)tioii 
when the mendicant orders arose. At first, they 
iiiu|ne.stionably contributed to the restoration of 
ju-imitive simplicity and seventy, but we have seen 
iu>w' they too gi-adnally degeinTated, and became 
tinetiire<l with worldliness ; ami how precisely in 
them was evinced one of tho most glaring instances 
of the eluirch’s corruption. 

So t'arly as the year 15^0, and since with con- 
tinually iiiereasing earnestiu*ss in projjortion to the 
progress madt* by protestantism, there w'as felt in 
the countries not yet invadtjd by the new doctrine, 
a sense of tin* neej'ssity of Jigain reforming the 
hienirehal institutions. The feeling was manifested 
even in the ordei’s themselves, sometimes in the 
one, sonuditnes in the other. 

* In «nite of the great seclusion of the order of 
Camaldoli, Paolo Giiistiniani found it involved in 
tho general corruption. In the year 1522, he 
formed a new’ congregation of the order, whieli 
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received the name of MonU; Corona, from the 
mountain on which afterwards stood its principal 
establiMhmcnt *. Giustiniaiii held three things es- 
sential to the attainment of spiritual perfection : 
solitude, vows, and the separation of the monks 
into distinct cells. He descants with peculiar satis- 
faction ill one of his letters, on those little cells ami 
oratories still to be found here and there on the 
loftiest mountains amidst the wild eliarms of nature, 
that seem to invite tli(‘ soul at once to sublime as- 
pu’atioiis, and to profiuind repose f . The reforms 
effeeU'd hy tlu‘se hermits were felt all over the 
worhl. 

Among the Franciscans, who were j)erh.‘ij)s the 
most dec'ply tiiint(.‘d r)f all, a new experiment of 
reform was made, in addition to the many that had 
preceded it. Tlu‘ Capuehiiis jiroposed to revive 
the regulations of tlie first foiiiidi'r, the midnight 
w'orship, the prayers at stated hours, disei[tliiu! aud 
silence, with all the personal austerity fif the origi- 
nal institution. We cannot av(»id smiling at tlu; 
importance they attached to trivial things ; it can- 
not, howevtT, be questituu'd, that they oiu*(‘ iiuu'e 
cvim*e<l great energy of conduct, as for instance, 
during the plague of 1528. 

AfUT all, but little liad been gained by the re- 
form of the religious orders, so long as the secular 
clergy were so wjiolly ostrangt'd from tlu'ir ealliiig. 
All amelioration, to signify anything, must needs 
affect the latter. 

Hem; w e again encounter inemlx'rs of the Homan 
oratory Indbiv-mentioned. 'l\vo of tliem, men as it 
seonieil of wholly oj)]>ositt‘ eharaeter, undertook to 
prepare tlu' way for this desirabh* measure : tlie 
one, (laetano da, TliieiK', pacific, m'tiring, gentle, of 
few words, wraj>t in tin* eliarnn d roNerios of sj)i- 
ritnal entbusiasin ; a man of whom it was said, tliat 
he could w'isli to reform the world witliout its being 
known that he was in it | : the otluT, tb>liii IV ti i* 
Carafla, of whom we shall have yet to sjaak at 
length, sanguine, tnrbiileiil, impetuous and l>ig(ited. 
But Faralfa, too, owned, as lie said, lhat liis heart 
was but the more ojqu’i-sst'd the more it had pur- 
sued its own (h'sires ; that it could find no m st but 
ill abandoning itself for God, and in converse witli 
heavenly things. Thus these two juen agreeil in 
that eriiving for seclusion, which was in tlie one 
an instinct of nature, in tlu; «ither the longing alter 
a eherished ideal of perfection, and in a dt'sim; to 
he active in the cause of religion, (.'oiivinced of 
the necessity of a reform, they combined in found- 
ing an institution (since called the order of tliea- 
tiiics), that liad for its objects, contemplation, and 
at the same time the ameiidmeiil of the clergy 

♦ It is rensonuMc to date the foundation from tlie drawing 
up nf the rules, after Masario was ceded to the new cou- 
gregution in 1^:12. llaseiano, the sueressor of Giustiniani, 
was* ihe first founder of Monte Corona. Helyot, Jlisloire des 
Ordres Monasliciiies, V. p. 271. 

t l.eiteradel (\ Giustiniano nl veseovo Teatino in Hroinato, 
Storia di Paolo IV. lib. iii. ^ 19. 

I Carat eiolus, Vita S. Cajetanl Thienaei, c. ix. p. 101. In 
convtTNaiionc hninilis, mansuetiiK, inodestus, pauci sennonis, 
— meminique me ilium aape vidi.sse inter precandum lacry- 
inantem. He is very well deserihed by the testimony of a 
pious society in ilieenza, which is also to be found in the 
same work, c. i. No. 12. 

§ Caracciolns, r. ii. § 19, specifies it as their vicw.s “clcri- 
cis quos ingenti populorum exitio improhitas inseitiaqiii* 
cornipisscnt, elericus alios debere sufTiei, quorum opera dam- 
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Gaetano belonged to the protonotari partedpanti : 
he gave up his enioluiiieiits : Carati'a held the 
bishopric of Chieti, and the archbishopric of Brin- 
disi ; he resigned them both*. On the 14th Sept. 
1524, in company with two intimate friends, they 
solemnly look the thn*e vowsf. To the vow of 
poverty they added the special danse, that not only 
would they possess nothing, but that they would 
abstain from begging, waiting only in their dwell- 
ing for alms. After a short abode in the city they 
withdrew to a small house on the Monte Pincio, 
near the Vigna Capisiicchi, which was afterwards 
converted into the Villa Medici, and where, although 
it w.as within the walls, a deep solitude reigned in 
those days, lleni they lived in that poverty they 
had im|)osed on themselves, in spiritual exercises, 
and in (he strictly appointed and monthly -repeated 
study of the gospel : they then descended to the city 
to preach. 

They did not call themselves monks, but regular 
clergy : they were })riests with monks’ vows. Their 
purpose was to establish a sort of seminary for the 
priesthood. Their foundation d(‘e<l permitted them 
t'X])ressly to ivctMve secular clergy. Tln^y <lid not 
originally adopt a determiin'd colour and form of 
garb, leaving these to b(“ determined by the local 
customs (»f till' clergy. The forms of servic<‘ too, 
they proposed should every ^^h(‘re be in conformity 
with national usag<*. Thus they freed themselve.s 
from many n'strietions uinler which the monks 
laboured ; they deelare<l expressly that no usage 
should be l)inding on the conscience, either as re- 
garded life or worshi]) X j the other hand they 
resolved to dedicate Ihemselvea to cl<*rical duti<‘8, 
to preaching, fh<; ministration of the sacraments, 
and the care of the sick. 

Ainl now, a thing that had fallen into total dis- 
nsii in I (a ly, priests were seen in the pulpit with 
(he baret, the c]*<)ss, and the clerical gown. This 
oceui-red (diiidly in the oratory of Divine Love, fn;- 
quendy also in the streets in the form of miH.sions. 
('araifa hlmsidf preached with .all that ov(U'lh>wing 
ebapuMie-e that remained his own till his death. 
He and bis associates, most of them men of noble 
birth, and who might have cJijoyed all the plea- 

iimii quod illi per pravmn cxomplun) iatulissent saiiare- 
tiir.” [Tliat otliLT cler{;y should l)e substituted for IIiom* 
whom vice and ignoranee liad corrupted, to the preat ruin 
of the people, so that with the aid of the latter the mis 
chi<'f done by the evil example of the former mii'ht l)e 
cu-ed J 

♦ We lijid it autljcnticHtcd by a letter of the papal datary 
of Sej). 22, ir/il. (Lettere di I*iinci])i, i. p. i;h>) that the pope 
louf' Ijcsifiited to accept the resit;uation (“ non volcndo privare 
quelle chic.se di cosi huon pastore— not being willing to de- 
prive those churches of so good a pastor”j. He only yielded 
to (laratfa’s repeated and urgent entreati<-s. 

t 'I'he acts on this subject are to be found in the Commen- 
tarius pr.evius AA. S.S., Aug. 11, 240. 

t Rule of the Thcalines in Uromato’s Vita di Paolo IV. 
lib. iii. § 2.). Ncssuna con.suetudine, nessun inododi vivere 
o rito che sia, tanto di quelle cose che .spettano al culto 
divino e in qualunque modu faiuiosi in chiesa, quanto di 
quelle che pel viver cumuue in casa «> fuori da uoi si sogliniio 
praticare, non pcrinettiamu in veruna maniera che acquis- 
tino vigore di precetto. [Wo do not permit that any u.sage, 
or any manner of living or rite whatever, either in those 
things that concern divine worship, or which are in any w'ay 
practised in church, or in those w'hich relate to living in 
community with us or otherwise, shall in anywise acquire 
force of prescription.] 


sums of the world, began to visit the siek in private 
liouse.«( and hospitals, and to stand by the bed of 
the dying. 

Here we behold a resumption of clerical duties 
of very great iuiportance. This order did not in- 
deed become, properly speaking, a seminary for 
priests ; its numbers w ere never sufficient for that 
purpose ; but it grew to bo a sominary for bishop.s. 
It became in time the peculiar order of the no- 
bility ; and a.s it was sedulously observed from the 
first that the now memhers should bo of noble 
de.seent, so in later times proofs of nobility were 
here and there required for admission into the 
order. It will readily be admitted that the original 
plan of living upon alms, without having reeoui’se 
to begging, could only be earriod out under such 
conditions. 

I’he main thing, however, ^fas, that the happy 
thought of conjoining eh'rieal duties and conseera- 
tion to the ministry w'ilh monks’ vows, was (dse- 
where approve<l ami imitated. 

Upper Italy ha«l been visited since the year 1521 
with continual war, and in its train wdth devasta- 
tion, famine, and disease. How many children 
were there made orphans, and threatened with ruin 
in Imdy and soul. Happily, pity dwells among men 
clo.s(‘ by misforlime. A Vtnietian senator, Girolamo 
Miani, gathered together the children who wiTe 
fugitive's in Veniee, and received them in his house, 
set'king them out through the islands and the city. 
Without i»aying much heed to tin' scolding of his 
sistcr-in-hiw, he sold his plate and the handsomest 
tape'stry in his house, to procure for the ehihlren 
lodging, food, raiment, and instruction. By degrees 
h(' eh'voteel his whohi e'lnu'gy to this vocation. His 
Hucee'ss w'as i>artieiilarly great in Bergamo. The 
hospital which In' foiiinh'd there was sf) strenuously 
supported, tliat he was encouraged to mak(! similar 
exjK'rinu'iils in other towns. By and by hospitals 
of tile same kind w^ere estahlislied at Verona, 
Brt'seia, Fc rivara, I’omo, Milan, T’avia, and Genoa. 
Finally, he onti'i-ed with some frii'inls of like senti- 
ment‘4 into a congri'galion of regular clergy, 
modell(Ml on tliat of the Theatines, designated by tin; 
name di Somasea. Their main obji'et was educa- 
tion. Their hospitals received a common constitu- 
tion *. 

No city had h*lt nion* sc'veri'ly all tin; horrm’s of 
war than Milan, expo.srd as it had been to re})eated 
sieges and eaptun's, now' by the utn' J'arty, now' by 
the other. Tt» mitigate tin; cffi'cts of these evils by 
decals of mcu’cy, ainl to re pair the harharisni they 
entailed by inslruclion, pri'aehiiig, and example, 
w’us the ohj<'c( of tlu' three foundi'rs of the order 
of Barnahit.t's, /acc'uria, Ferrari, and Morigia. We 
learn from a Milane.sc* ehroniele with what astonish- 
ment men first beheld these; nc'w ]»rk.sts going 
through the streets, all alike in homely garb, witli 
their round ha rets, with downca.st Iieads, and all still 
young. They had tlu'ir dwelling near the churehof 

* Approbatio socictatis tani ecrlesiastiranim quam secu- 
lariinn pcnsonarinn, nuper instituta' aii crigendum hospita- 
li.a pro .sul)Vt'uti()iie paupiTuin orphanoruin et muiirnnii 
coiivertitaruni (which last object, the support of converted 
women, was in some places ronildm-d with llie first). Hull 
of Paul III. 5 June, 1540. Hullariuin, Cocquclincs IV., 
p. 173. 

It appears, however, from the bull of Pius V. mTiiMctum 
nobis, Dec. f», 1508, that the members of this congregation 
took their first vows at that date. 
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S. Ambrowo, where they lived in community. The 
coiintesH Lodovica 'forella, who sold Iier paternal 
inheritance Guastalla, and d('votc<l the proceeds 
to good works, was their special protectress*. 
The Bamabites had lilvewise the form of regular 
clergy. 

But whatever all these congregations might effect 
in their own circles, they were debiirred from the 
exercise of any universal or de(*p-searchiiig iiiHiietice, 
either by the limited nature of their aim, as in the 
case of the last-named order, or by the inherent 
limitation of their means, as in that of the Thea- 
tines. They are d(*serving of attention, because 
their spoil tan(M)us rise is evidence of a great ttm- 
dency that contributed immensely to the regenera- 
tion of Catholicism : but to resist the bold march 
of Protestantism was a task denianding other 
powers. 

And th(!Ho arose and entered upon a similar path, 
but the mode in which they were iiroducod was 
very unexpected, and <[uitu unparalleled. 


IgncUim Loyola. 

The Spanish chivalry was the only ono in the 
world that still reiaine<l something of its religious 
character. The war with the Moors, scarce mided 
in the peninsula, and still carrie«l on in Africa ; the 
vicinity of the subjugated Moors who remained in 
Spain, and with whom the victors continued to 
hold an intercourse, idiaiiicterized by all the rancour 
of discordance in faith; and the adventurous ex- 
peditions against other unbelievers beyond the 
ocean, all fostered and perpetuated this spirit. It 
was idealized in books like Amadis de Gaul, full 
of a simplt?, enthusiastic, loyal gallantry. 

Don Inigo Loj)ez de llecaldef, the youngest 
son of the liouse of Ijoyola, was burn in the castle 
of that name, between Azpeitia and Azeoitia in 
Guipuscoa, of a race belonging to the noblest of the 
laml {th' inayon'^)^ the lu'ud of wdiom 

claimed of right to bo always summoned by a 
special writ to do homage. He was brought up at 
the court of Ferdinand the Catholic, and in the 
suite of the duke of Najsira. Inigo was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of his chuss and nation. He 
longed for knightly renown ; for none had fine 
arms and horses, the fame of valour, the adven- 
tures of the duel and of love, more charms than hu* 
him : but the religious bent of liis people was 
e(iually marked in him : he celebrated the tii-st of 
tlie apostles in a chiv.alric romance, composed in 
this earlier period of his life:J:. 

In all pmbahility, however, we should have read 
his name among those of the other brave Spanish 
cavaliers, to whom CharlefJ V. supplied such ample 
oi»portunity to distinguish themselves, had he not 
unluckily been severely wounded in both logs in the 
defence of Pampeluna against the French, in 1521. 
Being carried to bis lodgings, he twice endured the 
opening bis wounds with singular fortitude, in the 

• Chronicle of Biiripozzo in (histodc: continuation by 
Verri, Storia tli Milano IV. p. 88. 

t So sitands the name in Jmlieial acta; that no one knows 
^how' he catiu’ by the name Recalde, is no proof against its 
authenticity. Acta Sanctorum, 31 Julii. Commentarius 
prievius. p. 410. 

t MalTei, Vita Ignatii. 


worst agony of t)io operation only strongly clench- 
ing his fists : he recovered, indeed, but the euro 
was most unfavourable. 

He was versetl in the romances of chivalry, and 
greatly attached to them, particularly to Amadis 
de Gaul : he now, during his confinement, had 
ojiportunity to read the lives of Christ and of some 
of the saints. 

Visionai'y by nature, his course for ever barred 
upon a path that seemed to promise him the most 
brilliant fortune, compelled to inactivity, and at the 
same time excited and agitated by his sufferings, 
he fell into a state of mind the most singular that 
can be conceived. The deeds of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, that were hero diaj)layed before him 
in all the lustre of ghostly fame, seemed to him no 
less worthy of imitation than those of his chivalric 
models ; and as he rea<l he felt himself ]>ossessed 
of the courage and tlio strength to follow their 
footsteps, and to vie with them in austerity and 
self-denial *. 

Frc'quontly, indeed, these ideas gave way to very 
mundane thoughts. He would pietnre to hiinseif 
how he would vi.sit the city where dwelt the lady 
to whose service he had dmlicated his heart — 

she was no countess,” he says himself, “ no 
duche.ss, but something higher still” — how he 
would atldress her with gay and graceful discourse, 
how lie would testify his devotion to her, and what 
knightly devoiis he would accomplish to her honour. 
Wholly immersed in these varying fancies, his 
miinl Huctuated alternately between them. 

But the longer his recovery was protracted, and 
the worse issue it seemed to jiromise, the more di<l his 
religious reveries gain the upper hand. Shall we 
do him wrong if we impute this result to his grow ing 
conviction that he could never be fully reslorid 
to his former vigour, nor ever again be fit for 
military service, and the pursuit of knightly lio- 
nour ? 

Nor was the transition so abrupt, or to so o])- 
posite an i*xtreine as it may at first sight ju rhaps 
appear. In his spiritual exercises, the origin of 
which was coincident with the first extatic contem- 
plation of his awakened .soul, hti si'ts two camps 
before liis mind’s eye, tlio one at Jerusalem, the 
other at Babylon, Christ’s and Satan’s, on that side 
all the good, on this all the bad, both armed and 
ready’ for mutual combat. Christ i.s a king who 
proclaims liii’ intention of subjugating all the coun- 
tries of the unbelievers. Whoso will follow bis 
banners must, however, eat of the same food and 
wear the same raiment as bis King, ainl endure the 
same hardships and vigils as he : according to this 
ine.'wurc he shall be admitted to share in the vic- 
tory, and in the soldier's re.ward. Each man sliall 
then declare before Christ, the Virgin, and the 
whole heavenly host, that he will follow his lord 
with all possible fidelity, partake of every mischance 

• The Acta Antiquissima, a Lodovico Consalvo cx ore 
Sanrti excerpta, A A. SS. 1.1. p. 634, gives us verj' autlieatic 
inibrinatioii on tins subject. The thought occurred to him 
once: “Quid si ego hoc agerem quod fecit b. Franciscus? 
quid si hoc quod b. Dominicus V' (What if 1 were to do like 
St. Francis or St. Dominick ?] Again : “ De muchas cosas 
vanas qne si le ofrecian, uiia tenia.” [Of many'vain ihoughtH 
that oocurred to him, one clung fast to his mind.] namely, 
the honour he thought to pay his lady. “ Ntm era condesa, 
ni duquesa ; mas era &u estado mas alto que ninguno destas.” 
A singularly naif acknowledgment. 
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with him, aiul »orvc him in true poverty, bodily 
and Hpiritual *. 

Sucli fantastic conceptions as these it may have 
j been that facflitahMl his transition from niimdane 
i b) ghostly chivalry, for this was in)w the end of his 
! aspirations, a chivalry, the very ideal <tf wliich was 
onihodiod in tlie acts and the self-tlenying practices 
of the saints, lie tore himself froin his paternal 
house atnl iiis relations, and climbed the Moutserrnt, 
not impelled by anguish for liis sins, nor by any 
peculiar religious longings, but only, as ho himself 
has told us, by his thirst to achiev(i such great 
deeds as those by which the saints had won their 
I rent)\vn, to undergo penances as hard or even 
I hanler ; and to serve God in Jerusalem. He 
1 hung up arms and armour before an imago of tlie 
j Virgin ; holding beforo it, as he knelt or stood in 
i prayer wilh his pilgrim’s staff in his hand, a vigil 
I diffL-nuit from that of incipient knighthood, but 
expressly sugg<‘sted by the roinane<i of Aniadis f, in 
which all the details of the rite are so accurately 
tlepicted. HtJ gav(! away the knightly dress in 
which ho lia<l arrived, and jjrovided himself with 
the coarse garb of the liermits, whose lonely dwell- 
j iiigs were hewn out between thos<* naked rocks, 
j Al'ier h(i had made a general confession, he did 
j not immediately betake himself to llarcelona in 
i inirsnance of his inleiiiiou to visit Jerusalem, fear- 
! ing that he should be recognized on the main roads, 

! but first to Manresa, from which place he proposo<l, 
after fresh pi'uaiiees, to reach tlu! harbour. 

' Ihit heni other trials awaited iiim : the ideas to 
I whie-li he had yielded, rather from caprice than 
' from any scittled conviction, had acquired almost 
eompiete mastery over him. In the cell of a J>o- 
miiheaii convent h(' gave himself up to the severest 
p*>na)jc<>s, r(»s<! at midnight to pray, passed sevini 
I hours <laily on his knees, and scourged himself 
; regularly tlirice a day. Not only, however, did he 
1 find these severities so great that In* doubted 
1 whether he should be able to (;oiitiny(! them all bis 
I life ; but, what was still more serious, be felt that 
! they (lid not give him jieace. lie had spent three 
i whole days on Montserrat, making a gc'iieral coii- 
: fessiou of all his past life ; still In* thought he had 
! not <lonc enough. He rcpeateil it in Maiirosa; 

I draggetl back forgotten sins to light, and evmi 
j searelie,<l seduhiusly after the merest trifles; but 
the more painfully be explored, the more utllictiiig 
were the doubts that assailed him. lie believed 
lie was not aee(q)ted by God imr justitied before 
him. He read in the works of the fathers that God 
ha<l onee been softened by abstinence from all food, 
and moved to be gracious. So lie abstained on one 
occasion from one Sunday to another, from all use 
of aliment. His confessor forbade him tlii# prac- 
tice, and ho, who exalted the idea of obedience 
above every other, desisted from it. Now and then 
it did appear to him as if his melancholy was re- 
moved, as if a heavy garment had fallen from his 
shoulders, but soon all his old anguish returned. 

’ It seemed to him as if his whole life had been one 
iminterrupted series of sin upon sin. Sometimes 

* Kxcrcitia Spiritualia: secunda hebdom. Contcmplatio 
reKui Jesu Christl ex slmilitudirm re^^is terreni tailKlitos suos 
fvocantis ad bellum, and other passages. 

t Acta Aiitiquissirna: Cum inontcni rebus iin refcrtair. 
liabcivi qiun ab Ani.ideo de Gaula conscriptic et ab ejus 
generis soripturibus (a curious mistake, for Amadis Is surely 
, no; an autiior) nonnuilic illi similes occurrebant. 


he deliberated whether or not he should throw 
himself out of the wiiulow *. 

We are involuntarily reminded by these details 
of the painful state in which Luther was sunk some 
twenty y(*ars before, by similar doubts. Religion’s 
great demand, a full reconciliation with God, and a 
conscious assurance thereof, could never in the 
or<linary way proposed by the church be satihtii d 
to the tilling up the fathomless depths of a soul at 
war with itself, tint very ditferent were the paths 
by which they both issued from this lahyriiilh. 
Luther attained to the doctrine of reconciliation 
through (’lirist, altogether without works ; this 
it was that lirst unlocked to him the meaning of 
the Scriptnri*, which became his strong support. 
For Loyola, we do not learn that he si‘arehed 
the Scriptures, or that any dogma had mado an 
iiiqu'essioii on him. Living in a world of in- 
ward (*tiiutious, in thoughts that sprang up in his 
own iniiul, he believeil that ho experienced the 
suggestions now of the good, now of the evil .spirit. 
At last he came to be abhi to diserimiiiate them, 
remarking that the soul was clieered and com- 
fortcfl by the former, and harassed and tortured 
by tlu? latter f. Oiu? clay it seemed to birii as if lie 
had awoke out of a dream. He thouglit ho could 
pnlpably peret*ivc that all his torments were assaults 
of Satan. From that lioiir he resolved to have 
done for ever with all his past lift*, to tear open 
tlu»se wounds no more, nor ever to handle them 
again. This was not so mneh a return of peace? as ; 
a r<*solntioii : it was leather an engagement enten'd ! 
into at the tree option of the will than a conviction j 
enforcing its snhjeclion. It had no neoel of the 
Scriptures, it was based on the fi'i'llng of an imnu*- 
diate iiiU?reourso with the world of spirits. It 
wonhl never liave .snttieed for Luther. Luther 
(h*sired no inspirations, no visions; lie held them 
all for tilings of perdition: be would have iiolbiiig 
but the simple, written, indubitable wtird of God. 
Loyola, oil the other hand, lived wholly in faiitasi. s 
and inward visions. Ho thought that no one so 
Well nii<h*rstood Christianity as an old woman, who 
Inui tohl him in his anguish that Christ w'as yet to 
appear to him. At first he could scarcely feel as- 
sured of the fact, hut by aiul by he was satislietl 
that he heli(*ld at one time (’hrist, at another the 
Virgin, with his bodily eyes. He stood on tlie steps 


* Mafl'ei, ItiliadenL’ira, Oilandino, and all big other biogra- 
phers, recount these struggles: but the most authentic tes- 
timony is that of Ignatius himself. The following passage 
in liis writings, dejiii'ls the condition he was in. Cum Itis 
cogitationibiis agitaretur, tentabatur .sH*pe graviter magno 
cum impetu ut inagno ex foramine quod in relhila erat seso 
dejiccrot. Nec aberat foramen ab eo loco ubi preces funde- 
bat. Sed cum vidcret esse pcccatum se ipsum occldere, 
rursus rlamabat, Domine, non faciam quod te oti'endat. 
[Agitated with these thoughts, he was often sorely 
tempted with a vehement impulse to throw himself out of a 
large window in the cell, not far from where lie poured 
forth his prayers, hut seeing it was a sin to slay himsrif, 
he cried out again, “ Lord, I will not do wliat is olfeiisive to 
thce.”l 

t One of his most peculiar and most original perceptions, 
the beginning of which he himself refers to his fantasies In 
illness. It grew to certainty while he w'as at Manresa. It 
is greatly c*.\i:aiuled In the “ Spiritual Exerci.ses^^ wiiiclj# 
we find explicit rules: Ad motus auima? quos diver.si ex- 
citaiit spiritus disccraendos, ut honi solum udmitlantur ct 
pell.uiiur mali. 

E 
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of the church of St. Doiniiiick at Maiiresa, ami wept 
aloud hecansii ho beheld the mystery of the Trinity 
visibly revealed to him at that iiiumeiit *. He spoke 
of nothing else that whoh^ day, and was inexhaustible 
in simiU‘s and coinpariHons. The mystery of crea- 
tion Hudih iily Hashed upon him in mystic symbols. 
He belurld in the host him who was God and man. 
Once on his way along the banks of tin* Llobregut 
to a disUint eliiirch, he sat down and bent his eyes 
on the deep stream hofore him : when suddenly he 
felt himself in an ecsbisy, wher(‘in the mysteries of 
faith were visibly revealed to liiin : lie rose up, ho 
thought, another man. Thenceforth for him there 
was no more need of testimony, of Scripture. Even 
had there been no such tiling he would yet hav#j 
gone urihesitatiiigly to ih'ath for the faith he had 
hitherto eherished, tile truth of whieh he now saw 
with Iiis eyes f. 

If we have rightly seized the main features of this 
moststi’ange state of mind, of this ehivalry of ahsti- 
neiice, this pertinacity of eiithiisiasiii and fantastic 
asci'ticism, tln're will be no need that we should con- 
tinuej to accompany Inigo Loyola at every .st<‘p of 
his lif(*. He did actually go to Jerusalem, in the 
Iiope of contribuliiig both to the eoiTtiboration of 
the faithful, and to the conversion of the un- 
believers. Hut how was he to accomplish the 
latti'P, uninstrueted as he was, without associates, 
and without plenary powers 1 His purpose to re- 
main in the Holy Laud was frustrated by the 
imjicrativc order to depart, given him by the autho- 
rities of Jerusalem, who had the express sanction 
of the pope for so doing. On his retuni too to 
Spain, he had vexations enough to encounter. He 
fell even uinler the suspicion of heresy, on his hc- 
giniiiiig to teach, and to invite others to partieipate 
in his religious cxercis<‘s. It would have b<?<‘n a 
most singular freak of chance, if Loyola, wliose 
society ended in illuminati, had liiiiiself bi‘(‘n asso- 
ciated with a sect of that namo:J:. Nor can it ho 
denied that the Alurnbrados, tin; Spanish Illuminati 
of that day, entertained opinions that had hoiikj 
analogy to his fantasies. 'I’liey, too, revolting from 
the doetriiK! of salvation by works till then taught 
ill C3iristeiidom, gave themselves up to ecstasy, and 
thought, like him, that mysti'ries were revealed to 
them by intuition, j)artieularly, as they asserb'd, 
that of the Trinity. Jjike Loyola, and his followers 
after him, they made general confession a condition 
to absolution, and insisted in the lirst ])laee on in- 
ward prayer. I should har«lly, indeed, venture to 
maintain that Loyola was wholly untinetured with 
these upinioiis ; but neither can it be sxiid that he 
ever belonged to the sect. 'J’lie grand difference 
b(d.w<a'ii them was, that whereas they considered 
themselves exalted by the claims of the spirit above 
all common duties, he, on the other hand, with the 
feelings of an old soldii*!’, declared obedience to Im* 
the first of all duties, lie invariably submitted all 

• Kn figura rtc trc8 teclas. [Under the figure of three keys 
of a niusiral iiiKtrmnt'iit.] 

t Acta Allti(]ui^Min)a : His visis hand niediocriter confir- 
inatus est (in tlie original le dicron tanta conlinnacionc 
Hicinpre de la fc) ut sn'pe ctiam Id cogitarit, quod elsl nulla 
Scriptura inysteria ilia fidoi docervt, taincn ipse ob ea ipsa 
qu.'c vidernt, statucret sihi pro his esse iiiorietiduin. 

^ I Thitwharge was llkewibc hrouglit against l.ainez and 
Borgia. Llorente, Hist, di- rini|iii>iti()n, 111., p. 83. Mel- 
chior Oano tlatly termed tliein illuminati, the gnostics of the 
age. 


his enthusiastic feelings and all his inward convic- 
tions to the ehureh and its powers. 

Meanwhile, these troubles and o\|^tiicIcs had a 
decisive iiiHuence upon his future life. In the con- 
dition in which he then was, without learning or 
systematic knowledge of theology, and without 
political HUp])ort, his existence niii.st have pa.^^.scd 
away without leaving a trace behind, fortunate 
enough if he had succeeded in making some two or 
three conversions within the limits of Spain. But 
the injunction imposed on him in Alcala and Sala- 
manca to study theology for four years, ludorc lie 
again attempted to hold forth on eortaiii of the 
more knotty points of doctrine, coiiipellcd him to 
enter on a path that gradually opened to him an 
unexpeeted Held in wdiieh to indulge his impulse to 
religious activity. 

He betook himself to I*ari5^ then thcmo.st famous 
univi'rsity in the world. 

Aeailemieal studies possessed peculiar difticulth's 
for him. He had to jiass through the classes of 
grammar, which he had already hegim in Spain, 
ainl of those of philoso[)hy, before he was adniitb'd 
to those of theology *. But with every word lu* 
parsed, with every logical eoneeption he had to 
analyse, he wius ra})t in eoiitemplatioii of the deeper 
religious sense he was aeciistomed to connect with 
them. Tln*rc is something of magnanimity in the 
f:n!t, that he pronounced these indulgences to hi* 
suggestions of the evil spirit, and that he forced 
himself most vigorously to abstain from them. 

Whilst his studies won* thus opening to him a 
new world, the word of realitiis, lie did not for a 
moment intermit the prosecution of his religious 
views, or fail even to impart llu‘m toothers. It 
was in this very place he made bis Hrst lasting eon- 
v<*rsions, pregnant with iiin>ortaiit results Ibr the 
whole world. 

Of Loyola’s two chamber com[>anions in the col- 
lege of St. Barbara, the one, Peter Faber of Savoy, 
proved an easy •coinpiest. He was a man who had 
grow'ii up among his father’s herds, and who bad 
by night under tlic ojien heaven di'dieated biniself 
to God and to study. He rej)eated the course of 
])hilos(»phy with Ignatius (this was the name borne 
i)y Inigo among foreigners), and the latter eonnmi- 
nieaU'd to him his own ascetic principles. Ignatius 
taught his young friend to combat his faults pru- 
dently, not all at once, but one after the other, as 
there was ever some virtue he should esjieeially 
aspire after. He kept him strictly to confession 
and to freejuent jiarticipation in the Lord’s Supper. 
They united themselves together in the closest bonds 
of community : Ignatius shared with Faber the 
alma that were furnished him somewhat abundantly 
from Spain and Flanders. He liad a harder task 
with his other companion, Francis Xavier of 
Navarre, whose only longing was to add the name 
of a learned man to the list of reiiowm*d warriors, 
extending through the five hundred years of liis 
noble pedigree : ho was liandsome, rich, full of 
talent, and had already obtained a footing at the 
royal court. Ignatius delayed not to manifest to- 
wards him the respect to which he laid claim, and 

• According to the oldest cbronirlc of the Jesuits, Chroni 
eon Breve AA. SS. I. 1. p. 325, Ignatius was in Paris from 
1528 to 1535. Ibl vero non sine magnis molestiis et perse- 
eiitionibns primo grammatiefp de integro, turn philosopiiia.* 
ac deinuin tlieologico studio sedulain operum navavit. 
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to see that it was paid him by others likewise, lie 
procured him a considerable attendance at his fii*Mt 
lectures. Having thus begun by rendering him 
pju'sonal services, he failed not in obtaining for hi.s 
own example and personal austerity, the influence 
they were adapted to ])roduce. He brought Xavier, 
as he had the other, to practise religious mtercises 
j under his own guidance. He did not spare them. 
Three <lays and three nights ho made them 
fast ; nor did he allow Faber tuiy intermission in 
the hardest winter, when carriages passed over the 
frozen Seine. Ho made them both wholly his 
own, and full participators in his own thoughts and 
feelings 

How remarkable was that cell of St. l.larbara, 
that held thesis three men, where, full of visionary 
notions of religion, tliey formed plana and d<!vised 
cMiterprisiiS that were to lead, they tliernselves knew 
not whither ! 

Let us notice the circumstances that prompted 
the farther <l(‘veU»pment of this association. After 
a few nmre Spaniards, Salmeroii, Lainez, and lloba- 
dilla, to all of whom Ignatius had rendert‘d himself 
indispensabh' by his couiiatils or his protection, had 
joined their number, they b(‘took tlieinsiilves one 
day to the elmreli of JMoiitmartre. J‘’aber, who was 
now a pri(‘st, read mass. They took the vow of 
chastity, and swore, after coinpb'ting their stiidie.s, 
to dedicate their lives in strict poverty to the care 
of Gbristian souls in Jerusabon, or to tlu^ conversion 
of the Saracens : or should it be impossible to reach 
that place or to remain there, they ])le(lged them- 
s«*lves in that case to oiler tlu'ir services to the 
p«>])e, to go to any ])lace be should assign them, 
without reward or condition. Jla\ ing thus sworn, 
each received the host, and lastly Faber did the 
j siimc. After this th(‘y had a repast together at the 
fountain of St. l)en>s. 

A league this between young men, based on 
enthusiasm, and directed to ]mrjtoses not even at- 
tainable ; still in accordance with the ideas origi- 
nally entertained by Ignatius, or <l<‘parting from 
them only in so far as on an ex[»ress calculation of 
pr(»babilitie8 they thought it unlikely they could 
iiilly carry them out. 

In the beginning of 15.37 "O find them actually 
assembled in Venice with three other associates, 
and preparing to set out on their pilgrimago. Wo 
have aln.'ady noticed many changes in Loyola : we 
have seen him pjiss from a worldly to a spiritual 
chivalry, fall into the most intense mental conflicts, 
and force his way out of them with the help of a 
visionary iisceticism. Next he became a theolo- 
gian, and the founder of an enthusiastic society ; 
and now, finally, his purposes assumed their per- 
manent bent. 3’he war which had just then broken 
out between Venice and the Turks prevented his 
voyage, and deferred still more the i»rospect of the 
intended pilgrimage : but he found on the instant 
in Venice an institution that, we are almost tempted 
to say, first opened his eyes to his true vocation. 
For a while Loyola attached hinuself very closely 
to Caraffa, taking up his residence in the convent 
of the Theatines, which had been formed in Venice, 
He attended in the hospitals wdiich Caraffa super- 

• Orlandinus, who likewise wrote a life of Faber which I 
have not seen, is in his great work too, Historise Societatis 
Jesu, pars 1. p. 17, more circumstantial on this point than 
llibadoneira. 


iiittMided, and in which he exorcised his novices. 
Ignatius was not indeed perfectly satisfied with the 
3'heatine institution : he proposed some alterations 
in it to Caraffa, ami this is said to have led to a 
rupture between them *. Hut even tliis inueh 
.shows what deep impression the institution made 
on his mind. He saw an order of priests devoting 
themselves to proper clerical duties witli zeal and 
austerity. If, as seemed every day more prohahle, 
he was destined to remain on this side the Medi- 
terrancai), and to exercise his ])ow'ei’s within the 
limits of western Christendom, it was manifest to 
him that here was the only system he could him- 
self adopt witli advantage. 

Accordingly, he and all his c'ompanions received 
priestly consecration in Venice, and after forty days 
of prayer he began to preael^with three of them in 
Vicenza. On the same day, and at the same hour, 
they appeare<l in different streets, mounted up on 
.stones, w'aved their hats, and began with loud cries 
to exhort to confession. Strange pre{ichci*s tlu'y 
were, ragged and emaciated, and speaking an uii- 
hitelligible medley of Spanish and Italian. 3’hcy 
remained in the same neiglihourhood till the year 
they luul resolved to wait was expired, after wliieli 
they set out for Ibune. 

Upon their separation-, for they determined on 
nnaking the jmirney by ilillerent routes, they laid 
tlown tlieir first rules, to (‘liable tlumi to observe a 
eertaiii uniformity of conduct even when apart. 
Hut wliat answer shoubl they give, should tliey be 
askiMl the nature of tlieir oeeiipatioii 1 They pleas(‘<l 
tlnmiselvcs w'ilh the tlumglit of making war as 
soldiei’H against Satan, calling tlunnselves, in aeeord- 
aiKU’! with Loyola’s r>M iiiilitarv ]>r()peiisiti('s, the 
Company of Jesus, just lik(‘ a eonipaiiy of soldiers, 
who bear the nanu; of tlii'ir captain f. 

In Honu; their situation was at first by no means 
desirable ; Ignatius thought b«^ saw every (bjor 
closed against tlunn, and they bad to clear tluMii- 
selves there once nion* of snspieion fromllu; b(‘r(‘sy. 
Aleaiiwliile, liow(iV(‘r, tln'ir manner of life, tli(‘ir 
zeal in ])reucliing and instructing, and tln'ir care 
of the sick, had procured them mimeroiiHadliert'iits, 
and HO many sln»vve«l an alacrity to join them, that 
they were in a condition to think of formally insti- 
tuting their society. 

3’hey had ahvady taken two vows ; they now 
added a third, that of ohcdit'iiee. Now as Ignatius 
had always pronounced obedience to be one of the 
foremost virtues, tliey made it tlieir aim to surjiass 
all other orders in this particular. It was already 
going far to resolve, as they bad done, that tbo 
election of the general should always he for life ; 
but even this was not enough for them. They 
Buperadded the special obligation “ to do all that 

* Sachinus, in his treatise, Cujus sit autoritntis quod In b. 
Cajetani Thiciui‘1 vita de bcato Ignatio traditur? previously 
to Orlandinus, discusses all the particulars of the inter- 
course between these two men. 

t Ribadeneira, Vita Brevior, c. 12, remarks that Ignatius 
chose this title, “ nc dc suo nomine dkeretur.” [That the 
society should not be called after his own name.] Nigroni 
expounds the word societas, “quasi dlcas cohortem ant ocn- 
turiam quae ad pugnam cum hostibus spiritualibus conseren- 
dam conseripta est.” [A. cohort or century, as it were, en- 
rolled to do battle against spiritual enemies. 
no.s vitamqne nostram Christo l)ino nostro et ejus vero ac 
legitimo vicario internis obtuleraraus,— in the Heliberatio 
Primoruin Patrum, AA. SS. 1. 1. p. 403. 
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wan coiiinianded tlumi by the pope for the tiiiio 
being, to go fortlnvitli into every eountry, among 
Turks, pagans, and heretics, wherever he should 
send them, without objection, and without condi- 
tion or reward.” 

What a contrast to the previous tendencies of 
those times ! Whilst the jiope was experiencing 
opposition and defection on every sidt*, and had 
nothing to expect ])ut continual defection, here was 
a zealous enthusiastic society, spontaneously fonned 
for the purpose of devoting itself exclusively to his 
service. He could not hesitate to give hissjinction 
to th<‘ir institution, at first (in the year 1540) 
with some ri'Stricti<»ns, and s<»on after (154:?) un- 
conditionally. 

M(*an while the society, on its part, took the best 
preliniiiiary step. Six of the oldest associates met 
b)gether to choose their ]»reshlent, who, as was 
stated in the fii*st draft of the constitution they 
presented to the pope, “ should dispense grades 
and offices as t«) him sliould seem fit, project the 
jdan of the constitution for the onler, with the 
advice and assistance of the members, and in all 
other matters exercise sole and undivid«‘d com- 
mand ; in him shouhl Fhrist be honoured as present 
ill Ills pers<»n.” 'J’heir choice fell unanimously on 
Ignatius, who, as Salmeron .said in his voting jiaper, 
“ had begott(*n them all in Christ, and fed them 
with his milk 

And now at last the Hoci<‘ty had acipiired its 
form. It, too, was an assembly of chierici mjolari ; 
it, too, was charaeteriz<*d by an union of clerii*al and 
monastic duties ; but still there were many distinc- 
tions between it ami otlu'rs of the sort. 

If the Theatines had H<*t the examjde of laying 
aside several h'ss important obligaticms, the .Jesuits 
went still further f. Not only did they discard all 
semblance of the monastic costume, but they more- 
over fre(‘d themselves from the general services 
and devotional practices that consumed so much 
timo in the conv«'nt.s, and from the obligation to 
sing in choir. 

lii*liove<l from these minor occujiations, they de- 
vote«l their whole time and all their powers to the 
discharge of essential duties ; not to one especial 
duty, like the Harnabites, altlnmgh they bound 
themselves to the care of the sick, because* it pro- 
<Mir(*<l them a good name ; nor under n^strictive 
conditions, like the Theatines, but with their very 
utmost exertions. First, to preaching: upon their 
first separation at Vicenza, they had pledged thein- 
.selves to each other to jireach chiefly for the com- 
mon people ; to think more of making an impn's- 
sion than of distingui.shing themselves by nicu* 
choico of language ; and this system they now 
continued to observe. Secondly, confession : for 

• SafTra^dum Sahuernnis. 

t In thib they place the difTerenoe between theniKelves and 
the Tlientines. Didacus Tayva Andradius, Orthodoxaruin 
Kxplicatt. lib. i. f. 11 : 11!1 1 'l’licatini) bacraruni {eternarum- 
([ue reruin nieditatiDiu pHaliuudia'que putis.Hiinuin vacant: 
isti vero (.lesuilte) cum divinoruin inysierionini assiduacon 
templationc, ducenda* plebis, evan^tclii aniplificandi, eacra- 
inenta adniinistrandi atque reliqua omnia apostolica munera 
conjiinginit. [The Tbeatincs apply themselves prinripnlly 
to meditation mi sacred arid eternal thin^^s, atid to psalmody; 
iKt the J,"*,‘«'’it8 eomhine with constant eontemplatimi of the 
divine iny>teries, the duties of instructing the jieople, ex- 
pounding the administering the sacraments, and all 

other apobtolie functions.] 


Uiereby immediately liung the pow'cr of conducting 
ami swaying consciences, and for this they foiiml 
valuable help in the spiritual practices to wbi<*h 
they had themselves been inured by Ignatius, i 
liUStly, the instruction of youth : to this they had 
thought of binding themselves from tlic first, by a 
special danse in their vows, and although that was 
not done, they madii the practice of this duty im- 
pemtive by the most cogent rules, 'fheir most I 
eariie.st desire was to gain the rising generation. 
In short, they laid aside all by-work, and wholly 
devoted themselves to essential practical labours, 
and Mich as promised to enlarge their influence. 

Thus had a system pre-i'iniuently practical un- 
fohlcd itself out of the visionary aspirations of 
Ignatius, and his ascetic conversions resulted in 
an in.stitution, planned with all the skilful adap- 
tation of means that worldly prudence could sug- 

gCMt. 

Ht* saw all his expectations far surpassed. He 
had now the uneontrolled conduct of a society W'hieh 
had ad<>pted a large part of his instructions, and 
which deliberately, and with study, formed their 
religious persuasions in the way in which he had 
aiMjUireil his by eluinee, ami by tin* force of gi uius ; 
a society whicli did not indeed carry out his plan 
reganling .Jerusalem, by which nothing could liave 
been obtained, but which i*lso\vhere entered upon 
missions the most remote and the most crowned 
with success, and which esj)ecially took u]ion it 
that care of souls which he had always ciij'>iue<l, 
to an extent he could never have anticipated ; one, 
iiiiully, that rendered him at once militai’y and 
spiritual obeclience?. I 

JJefore we more nearly contemplate the practical ! 
ethcacy to which the sociidy very so(tn atlaim>d, I 
we must investigate one of the most impiu'tant I 
eaiuses that led thereto. 


yirst hIUukjs of th<! ( ^oiincil of Trent, 

We have seen what interests w'ere I'ligaged on 
the imperial side in demanding a council, and on 
the paj)al side in refusing it. There was but one 
point of view iu which a general as.sembly of the 
riiurcli could offer anything desirable to the ]»ope. 
Ill order to the inculcation ami dis.semiiialioti of 
the doctrines of the catliolic church with entire 
nnwavi'ring zeal, it was necessary that the doubts 
should be removed tliat ba<l ri.s(’n in the bosom of 
the church itself touching sundry jioints among 
its dogma.s. A council alone could do this with 
plenary authority. The great matter to be eflV cteii 
was, that it should be called at a favourable period, 
and be held umler the infliu'iice of the pope. 

That grand crisis in wdiich the tw'o church 
parties had approximated more nearly than ever, 
thrmigh the medium of a moderate system of opi- 
nions, w'as also decisive of this long agitated ques- 
tion. The pope, as already said, thought lie 
])crceived that the emperor pretended to the right 
of summoning the council ; and being at this in- 
stant assured of the attachment of the eatholic 
princes on all side.s, he lost no tiimi in anticipating 
tlie imperial intentions. The movements already 
detaileil were yet pending, when ho came to tluj 
definitive resolution of putting an end to all fur- 
ther delay, and proceeding to an ecumenic coiivo- 
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cation of the church *. He forthwith made hiH 
determination known to Cont4iriin, and through 
liiin to the emperor ; the iiegociatioiiH were con- 
ducted with spirit, and at last the pope’s citations 
were issued. The following year we find his legates 
in Trent f . 

New hindrances, however, presented themselves : 
even now the number '•if bishops wlio appeared 
to the summons was mue.li too small, the times 
much too involved in war, and the general state of 
things not perfectly favourable. It was n<it till 
December 1545, that the opening •>! tlu^ council 
actually took place. At last the dilatory old man 
had found the w’ished for monujiit. 

For what moimmt could bo more so than that 
in which the emper<ir had wholly broken with the 
two heads of the Protestant party, and was pre- 
paring for w’ar against tlnun. Heing now in need 
of tlui pop«i’.s aid, h(i could not assert the claims 
he had once thought of setting upas to (he council. 
The war would give him full occupation ; the 
strength of the Protestants made it impossible to 
foresee the einharrassnu'uts in which he would 
become involved : so much the less ther<‘fore w<nild 
he be in a condition to insist on the reforms with 
f which Im had hillu'rto threatened the papal sec. 
j Moreov('r, the pope had other means of battling 
I him. The emp^Tor demanded that the cimncil 
; .should begin with the subject (d' ndbrm : the papal 
legates earriisl the resoltitioii (bat <|uestions of 
I reform and of dogma should be treated toge(h<*r:|: : 

I but in point of fact, the latbu* w'ere first cousiih'n'd. 
i Whilst the pope .succee(l<‘d in puttiiig asi<le what 
j would have been prejudicial to him, he st'cured 
' that on which he himself was bent. 'I’hc establish- 
j nnmt of the disputed doctrines was, as alrea«ly 
shown, of the utmost imjxtrtance to him. It was 
j now to be decided whether or not any of those 
i view's that inclined to the Proti'stant s\stem, 

; should be able to maintain their }»lacu in the body 
, of (he eatliolie faith. 

j (’oiitarini indeed was now dead, hut Pole still 
j survived, and tlnu’e were many warm cham|)ions 
j of their principles in the assembly, ’file <|ucstion 
j was, would they be able to vindicate the .supt*rio- 
rity of their ow'ii opinimis ? 

Ill the first place (for everything was done very 
systematically), the discussion turned on revelation 
itself, and the sources from wliicli the knowledge 
of it is to be derived. Even at tliis early stage of 

* ArdinKbelloal ClContarini 15 Guif>nn 15 1 1, in Quirini iii. 
ccxlvi : Coii.sldi;rato clu; nc lucoiicordiaa ChriMtiani rsuccessa, 
c latoleranlia [which was pnjposed in Rntisbun, hnl was reject- 
ed by the consi.'.tory of cardinals) 6 illecitissitna e dainnosa, 
e la {?uerra dURcile e pericolosa -pare u S.S. die si ricorraal 
ritnedio dd concilio. — Adunque— S. Ilcatitiuiiiie ha deterini- 
I natf dl levar via la proroj^aiione della suspensione dd con- 
cilio 0 di dichiararlo e congrci^arhi quanto piu presto si 
potra. [Considering that no concord has been brought about 
among C.’bristlan.'i, and that toleration is most illicit .'uid 
pernicious, and war ditricult and dangerous, it seeius go<»d 
!o l:is holiness to have recourse to the remedy of a council. 

I Therefore, his holiness has determined to put an end to the 
siispeiisiun of the council, and to proclaim and assemble it 
as quickly as possible.) 

i They arrived on the 22d of Nov. \5\2. 
t An expedient proposed by Thomas Campeggi, Pallavi- 
ciiii, vi. vii. 5. A bull concerning reform had been prepared 
from the very first, but it w'as not puhlislu-d. JJulla refor- 
inationis Pauli papae 111. concepta, non vulgata, primum 
edidit H. N. Clausen. U:\vu. 1829. 


tho i»i*ocecdiiig.s Homo voic(‘s won; raised of a Pro- 
cast. Tlio bishop Nachianti of (’hro/.za, 
would hear of nothing but scripture : accordint^ 
to him, every thing was written in the Gospel tha't 
was necessary to .salvation. But he had an enor- 
mous maji»rity against him. Tlu^ resolution was 
pas.scd, that the unwritten traditions reeeived from 
the mouth of Christ Himself, and j)ropagnte(l 
throtigli succeeding times down to the most recent 
under the protection of the Holy Spirit, were to 
he received w'ith like reverence as holy writ. 
With respect to the latter mentioned, were not 
even referred back to the original text. The 
Vulgate was recognizi jl as the authentic trunsla- 
tum of the latter, with thenjere promise subjoined, 
that for the future it should be printed with the 
utmost care *. • 

After the fonmlation had been thus laid, (not 
untruly was it said to he half tlic w'ork,) they passed 
on to that great di.stinclive doctrine of jnstifiea- 
tion, and to the other connected with it. The 
highest possible inh'rcst was attached to this con- 
tr«»versy. 

For there were actually no few incmhers of the 
council, whose views on tliis subject coincided with 
the opinions of the Protestants. 'I'he arelihislmj) 
of Sitma, tile bishop Della Cava, Giiilio (’ontarini, 
bishop of Bellnno, ami with tluMii five theologiaiis, 
aserilusl jnstiiication wholly and solely to the 
merits of (Mirist ami to faith. Cliarity and h«)i)e 
they prononneed to be the cimipanions, ami works 
to be the proofs of faith ; they wei-e nothing more, 
hut the basis of justitteation was faith alone. 

How was it to he snpjiosed that, at a moment 
when the pope and (he emperor were attacking 
the Protestants with force of arms, the main prin- 
ciple on whieh the whole existenee of the latter 
us a party w-as founded, should have its validity 
aeknowledged in a council held under the aiispie<*s 
of the j>ope and the (‘inperor I In vain did P«>le 
exliort the im inluTs not. to rejeet an opinion for 
no otlur reason than Ix'cause it was maintained by 
Luther. There were too many emhil(<.Ting asso- 
ciations etnmected witliit. ’Pin' hishoji Della Cava, 
and a Greek monk, jn’ocecded to actual violence 
against c-ach otln*r. Upon so nmpiestionahly Pro- 
testant a topic, there was m> possibility of the 
eouiicirs arriving at even valuable diseussions : 
tlicir debattrs turned (and even this was no small 
thing) only on the iiiterinediat*- system of opinion 
as propounded by Ga.spar CmUarini and hislriends. 

►Seripamlo, the general of the Aiigustine.s, ad- 
vanced this doctrine, hut not without expre.ssly 
premising, that it was not imther's opinions he 
advocated, but, on the contrary, those of his most 
distinguishcil opponents, for instance, Pttng and 
Gropper. Justification, he assertecl, was two- 
fold t ; the one kind iiidw'elling and inherent in 
ii.s, through which, from being sinners, w<? become 
children of Go<l, and this too of grace and witlmut 
merit, a ju'ineiple active in works, visible in virtues, 

♦ Tone. Trulentini Sessio iv. In yiubllriR lectionilms, 
di-sputatioiiilms, puedlcationibiiK, at expobitionibu.s ])r(> au- 
tliLMitica hubeatur : [belt held mUhentic in public rea>lijigs, 
disputatiuns, preachingK, and expositions.] Jt was to be 
printed in an amended form, postliac [ber«*afterj, not exacth’ 
a.s Rullavicini stales, “quanto si posesse piu to.sffc;^vi. 1 j. 2 
[.as s<M>n as possible ] , 

t Pa re re dato a 13 di Luglio 15H. Cited by Pallavitini 
viii. xi. 4. 
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but not capable by itself <»f conducting us to 
(iod’a glery : the other, the righteouHiiesD and 
the inerits of Christ applied and imparted to us, 
repairing all dofieieneicjH, complete, and saving. 
Exactly thus hud Coiitarini taught. If the ques- 
tion be,” says he, “on which of these two kinds 
ot righteousness we must build, the indwelling or 
that in (Mirist im))uted to us, the answer of the 
devout must be, that we can coufnle only on thcj 
latter ; that our own righteousness is hut inchoate, 
impeidect, full of deficiencies ; that Christ’s righ- 
teouMiieHs on the contrary is true?, perfect, and in 
God's sight thoroughly and solely well pleasing : for 
its sake alone can we trust to be justified before 
God 

Vet ev<>n under such a modification (which as 
we see left the Protestant doctrine \inaffected, and 
which might oven have been sanctioned by the 
adhenMits of the latter) this opinion eiicountiinul 
warm opposition, 

Ckirafisi, who had already resisted it when it w-as 
discussed in Ratisbon, was now among the cardi- 
nals to will >111 was (*01111(10(1 the control of the 
council of Trent. He eariH* forward with a trea- 
lis(* on jnstifieatioii of his own (*oin)H)Kition, wher(‘in 
he vehi'iiK'ntly ()[ipos(*d ail opinions of the kind 
The .Jesuits were now in the field, and knit them 
their siqiport. .Salmeron and Lainez, had six'ured 
themselv(.'s tin; advantageous privilege of (‘xposing 
their opinions in sueeession. They wero, leariK'd, 
able, in the ]>rime of life, and filled with y.vuh 
Enjoined by Ignatius never to pledge (hemselves 
to an opinion tliat vergc'd in the least upon innova- 
tion they opposed Seripando's doctrine with all 
their might. Lainez app«‘ar<‘d in the list with a 
Hubstantivi* work rather than \\ith a reply. He 
had the majority of the tln'ologians on his side. 

TIu'se disputants left altogether uiKpicstiom'd 
the distinction drawn bi'tween tlu* two kinds of 
jnslifiealions. Hut tln*y inaintaiiK'd that the ini- 
jnited kind passed intotiie inherent, or that (Iirist's 
inm-its beeonn^ immediately applied and imparted 
to man through faith ; that we must by all means 
build on the rigliteousiu'ss of (dirist, not be- 
cause it fills up our own, but becansii it promot(‘sit. 
This was precisely the turning point of the whole 
controversy. According to tlie views of ( ontarini 
and Seripandojthe merit of works could not subsist, 
but this system savcul them. It was the old doc- i 
trine of the schoolmen, that the soul invested with 
gra<’t‘, merits for itself eternal life The archbishop 

of Bitonto, one of the most learned and (dotpient 
of lhos(* fathers, distinguisiied betw'eeii ii previous 
jitsiifieatioii dependent on the merits of Christ, 

* Cnntareni Trartatus de Justifiratione. The rea(|or 
must iu»t, as Ijappened at first to nu*, refer to the Venetian 
edition of in which fliis passage will he soUKhI for in 
vain. Jn l.'wl the Stiiboniie liad approved of the tieatise 
n« it stood : in the Pai'isian edition of the same year it is 
given without mutilation. In loSfi, on the contrary, the 
Venetian iiu|uisifor, Fra.Vrarco Medici, put liis veto upon it; 
nor was he lontent with striking out otfeiiding passages, 
but they were so altered ns to accord willi received dogmas. 
We arc struck with astouislune-iit when wi* meet with the 
collation in Quiiiiii Epp, I’oli, iii < c\iii. These unjusUtiable 
acts of violence must he liorue in miml. if we w'ould explain 
so^itter a^bjOred us that clicrisiicd by Paul Sarpi. 
t Kroinato, Vita de Paolo, iv Tom. ii. p. 131. 

J Orlandliius vi. p. \27. 

^ Chemnitius, Examen (Vmcilii Tridentini, i. 355. 


through w’hich the sinner is rescued from the state 
of condemnation, and a consequent justification, 
the achievement of a rigliteonsness ])i*oper to the 
individual, dependent on the grace infused into us, 
and indwelling in us. In this sense, said the bishop 
of Fano, faith is but the gate to justification ; but 
we must not stop there ; we must complete the 
whole course. 

Closely as these oj)inions appear to approximate, 
they are yet diametrically opposed to each other, 
'fhe Lutheran doctrine asserts the necessity of 
inward regeneration, points out the way to salva- 
tion, and maintains that good works must follow ; 
Imt it deduces the Ix stowal of divine grace solely 
from the merits of (.Christ. The council of Trent, 
on the contrary, admits indecjd the merits of Chri.st, 
hut ascribes justification to them only so far as they 
promote regriu'ration, and thereby good xvorks, on 
whieh all de pends in the last ivsiilt. “The siimt*r,” 
it sa^'s*, “ is justified, when through the merit of 
the most holy j)aRsion, and through the op(*ra- 
tion of th(! Holy Spirit, tile love of God is implanted 
in his heart and abides in it ; thus ])eeonie a friend 
of God, man goes forward from virtue to virtue, 
and l)(‘eonie.s riuiewed day by day. Whilst he 
oh.serves tlm commandments of God and of the 
Clmreli, ho grows, with the help of faith through 
good works, in the* righteousness attained through 
(-hi'ist’s grace, and becomes more and more ius- 
tifi(‘d.” 

And thus were the opinions of tin? ]*rotestanfs 
wliolly ('X(dnded from Catholicism ; all mediation 
was utt(‘rly discarded. 'I’his liappc'iied at that 
v<*ry time, when tin* (‘iiqu'ror was already vietori- 
oiis in Germany, wlu n tlu* Lutherans \v(‘re sur- 
mid(*ring on all sides, and tho victor was proeec'd- 
ing to ]mt down those who still held out. 'I'he 
a(lvoeates()f tlie intermediate opinions, (‘ardinal Pole 
and tlie archbishop of Su na, had already <|uitted the 
eouneil, of eonrse undtT difieri'iit pri'textsf : in- 
stead of pn'seribing vii'ws of faith to others, they 
had rea.son to fear )e.st their own should he assailed 
and eoudemned. 

The greatest difiicnilty was now overcome. Since 
just ilieal ion is progressive in the heart of man, and 
undergoes a continual develojiement, it cannot dia- 
])ensc with the sacraments through whieh it either 
h(‘gins, or is eonlimuMl if begun, or if lost, is again 
i recovered X- Tliere was no dilHeulty in upholding 
them all seven, as tlu'v had hitherto been received, 
and referring hack their origin to the Author of 
faith, since (ho institutions of Clirist’s Church were 
eomiiiiiiiieatcMl not by scripture alone, but also by 
tradition §. Now these sacraments, as is W(dl knovvn, 
embrace the whole life of man and every portion 
of its jirogress : lht*y are the foundation of the 
power, whereby the hierarchy rules every day and 

♦ So.ssio vl. c. vli. X. 

t It was at least a singular coincidence if they were both 
detained, us was alleged, by the accident of extraordinary 
illness from going to Trent. Polo ai Ch Monte e Cervini 15 
Sett. EHCi, Epp. t. iv. 189. These opinions were very injuri- 
ous to Pole. Mendoza al Emperador Cailos, 13 Jul. 1437, 

“ 1.0 rardinal de Inglaterra le haze daimo lo que se a dicho 
de la ju-stificacion.” [TIk* English cardinal has done him- 
self hurt by his languagi? respecling justification.] 

X Sessio vii. Proermium. 

§ Sarpi gives the discussions on this point ; ITlstoria del 
Concilio Tridentino, p. 241 ed. 1629. Pallavicini’s account is 
very insutllcient. 
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hour of tlie layman ; since they not only typify 
grace but impart it, they complete the mystic 
relationship in which man is thought to stand to 
God. 

Tradition was upheld for this special reason, 
that the Holy Spirit perpetually abides in the 
I (Jhurch ; the Vulgate, because the Romish ChiircJi 
! had by special divine grace been kcj)t free from 
all error. It is in harnumy with this hidwelling of 
the divine nature in the Cliurch, that the justifying 
])rinci])le should in like manner have its abodi* in 
the individual, that the grace bound up as it were 
with the visible sacrament, should be imparted to 
him step by step, and embrace his life and death. 
The visible Church is at the same time that true 
Church which has been named the invisible. She 
cannot recognize any religious existence beyond her 
own pale. 

The Inqumfion. 

Meanwhile measures had been adopted for pro- 
pagating these doctrines, and for suppressing those 
opposed to them. 

; We must here r(‘cur once more to tlu* times of 
I the Ratisbon conference. When it was perceived 
j that no eonelusion was come to with the I’rotes- 
j taiits of Germany, and that at the same time, (‘veii 
' in Italy, controversies respc'cting tin* sacraments, 
doubts concerning ])urga.tory, and otlu r s|>eeula- 
tioiis of gnat moment as n'garded the Romish 
ritual, wen* gaining ground, the j>opc one day 
aslicd cardinal Caralfa “ what means he could de- 
vis(‘ against thes(! evils,” The cardinal d«*elared 
that the only one was a thorough s<*an*hing 
iunuisition.” John Alvarez (h; 'Poh'do, cardinal 
of linrgos, joined with him in this opinion. 

'riie old Dominican impiisituui had long ago 
fallen into decay. The choice of inquisitors was 
e«»niniitted to the monastic orders, ami it fre- 
<piently hapjiened that these ]tart<»ok of the opi- 
nions which it w'as sought to put down. In Spain, 
the earlier form of the institution had been so far 
di'parted from, that a suj)reme tribunal of tlu* In- 
quisition for that c<»untry had been erected th(‘re. 
Caraffa and Rurgos, old Dominicans both of them, 
b<jth men «»f harsh and gloomy' views of rectitmh*, 
zealots for the purity of Catholicism, austen* in lib*, 
and intractable in their opinions, et)iiiiselled tin* 
])ope to found in Rome, on the model of that of 
Spain, a geiu ral supreme tribunal of tlio im|uisi- 
tion, on which all others should ]>e dependent. 
“ As St. IVter,” said Caraffa, “ vampiishcd thctii*st 
liercsiarchs on no other spot than Rome, so must 
the sueeessor of St. Peter overeome all the her<*- 
si(*s of the world in Home I'he Jesuits reckon 
it to their honour, that their founder Loyola sup- 
port<‘d this ])roposal by a special memorial. On 
the 21st of July 1542, the bull w'as issued. 

It names six cardinals, among whom Carafra 
and Toledo stood first, to ho commissioners of the 
; apostolie see, general and univei*sal imptisitors on 
this side the Alps and beyond tluun. It hesh)ws 
on them the right to d<*iegato ecclesiastics with 
similar power, to all such places ns it shall seem 
good to them, to determine absolutely all appeals 
against the acts of the latter, and even to proceed 

• Uromato, Vita di Paolo IV. lib. vii. § 3. 


w'ithont the participation of the ordinary spiritual 
courts. Kvery man, without a single exception, 
without any regard whatever to station or dignity, 
shall be subject to their jurisdiction ; the .suspectecl 
shall he thrown into prison, the guilty shall he 
punished even capitally, and their property confis- 
cated. One rc.strietion is impoHe(i on the court. 
To punish shall be its function : the pope reserves 
to himself the right of j)ardoning the guilty who 
become converted. Tims shall everything he done, 
ordered, and accomplished, to suppress and U|U’oot 
the errors, that have broken out among the Chris- 
tian community *. 

Caraffa lost not a moment in putting this hull 
into execution. He was not over rich, hut upon 
this oeea.sion ho would have regarded it as a loss, 
had lie waited for a payment from the apostolic 
chamber: he immediately liifed a house, fitted up 
the rooms for officers and the prisons at his own 
cost ; provided them with bars and strong locks, 
with blocks, chains, and bonds, and all the horrible 
utensils of bis olfice. He then named commis- 
sioners general for tlie seviral eoimtries. The 
fii*st, as far as I can diseoviT, for Rome, wa.s Iiis 
own eliaplain, Teofilo di Tropea, of whose severity 
canlinals, such as Role, had soon rea.soti to com- 
plain. 

“ The following rules,” says the MS. liiogra])hy 
of (^irafla, “ wen* eoueeived by the cardinal to be 
the be.st directed to tlu* t'lul in view'-f-. 

“Firstly, in matters of faith, not a nionu*nt’s 
delay must be madi*, but uptm the least suspieioii, 
measun*s must immediately be taken with tlu* 
utmo.st rigour. 

“ Seeoiully, No respect must lx? shown to any 
prince or prelatt*, howevi*!* liigh liis statum. 

“ Thirdly, Kxtraordinary and extri'ine severity 
must he usc*d, against such as shall seek to defeiul 
tlu*ms(*lves through the protection of any poten- 
tate ; only whoso confesses, shall be treatetl mildly 
and with fatlierly compassion. 

“ Fourthly, W'e must not debase ourselves to any 
.sort of tiJeration towards heretics, mid t‘speeially 
tow'urds Calvinists.” 

All, we see, is rigour, imreleiitiiig, unscrupulous 
rigour, till the coufession has be'cn worlu’d out. 
Horrible, esj)eeially at a moment when opinions 
wen* not yet fully developed, when many wt're 
seeking to conciliate the ]>rorouiuler doctrines of 
Cliristianify, with the institutions of the existing 
('hureh. Tlu* wealv(*r gave way and submitted ; 
those of .slrongi-r numhl, on the contrary, now* first 
decidedly eiiihraeed the- tenets »>f oj)]>osition, and 
sought to withdraw' them.si lves from ^iolenee. 

One of tlu* first among them was lh*rnardiii 
Oehino. l''or some time he had been observed to 
be less sedulous in tlu* discharge of his monastie 
duties : in 1542 his preaching too was held to he 
ohj(*eti(mal)Ie. lie maintained most positively the 
doctrine that faith alone ju.stifies ; lie »*xelaimed, 
citing St. Augustin, “ He that created thee wilh- 

• Licet ab initio. Deputatio nonnullorum S. It. F.. Cnrdi- 
iialiuiii gcncralium inquiRitorum lucre tica.* pravitntiR July 
21, 1512. (’ocquflines, iv. p. 211. 

t (’aracciolo, Vita di Faolo IV . MS. c. H. TTavcva cfili 
questi iiifrascritte rcf?oli temito da lui come ashiouii vrris 
simi : la piima, che in materia di I'ede non biRnf^lHi...t¥ljH it.ir 
punto, ma Rubito die vi e qualdic sospetto o indicio di pe.sle 
herdica far ofjni sfor/.a e violenza per e.stiparla,” vtr. 
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out thy aifl, will he not without thy aid save thee V* 
His comments on j>urgatory did not appear very 
orthodox. Already the nuncio at Venice forbade 
him the pulpit for two days ; thcreu]Mjn he w'as 
cited to lioine ; he had already reached Bologna 
and Floivnce, when, apparently alarmed at the 
newly instituted 1 inquisition, lie deUumined on 
flight. 

The historian of his order * describes him as 
pausing when he had reached St. Bernard, and 
recalling to memory all the honours that had been 
paid him in his beautiful native land, and the 
countleKH multitudes that grec'ted his appearance 
in the pulpit with eagerness, listened to him with 
excited attention, and departed with admiring 
satisfaction. An orator certainly los<^s more in the 
I 0 S.S of his country t^un any other man. 'fhat loss 
he now' Hiistaintid in his old ag'\ lie gave the 
seal of liis order, which ho had hitherto cairied 
with him, to his companion on the roa<l, luid pro- 
ctieded to Geni va. Even yet, however, his convic- 
tions w<‘re not firmly established ; he tell into very 
ex t raf >rd i na ry e rrors. 

About the same time Peter Martyr Vermigli 
left Italy. “ I broke away fr*>m tlie midst of so 
many false pretensions, and saved myself from 
the impj'ndiiig dang(‘r.” Many of tin; pupils he 
had till tlx'Ti brought up in Lucca, subsequently 
folh)W'ed hiiii f. 

(kelio Secundo ('urione had a naiTow escape. 
He waited till the bargello appeared to arrest him. 
CiirioiK! was larg(? and ])owerful. With the knife 
he had about him he cut his wjiy through the 
sbirri, sprang on his horse and rode away, bending 
his route to Switzerland. 

Ther<^ had nlrea»ly been commotions in Modena ; 
they were now revived. People dt.'iionneed each 
other. Filippo Valentino withdrew to Trent, ainl 
CaHt(‘lvi‘tri found it advisable to secure himself at 
least for a time in Germany. 

Every where tlinuighout Italy, pcrseeutioii and 
terroi's l)r«)kc out. Tlie raiieourof contending fac- 
tions sectJiided the designs of the impiisitors. J b»w 
often, after h)ng waiting in vain other opportunity 
of revenge, was a man’s enemy known to have re- 
course to the charge of heresy. Of two parties 
that idierished an e(|iial degive of riuiconuis hate 
against each other, the monks of the old school, and 
all that host of iin'ii of talent, who liad been le<l 
by their literary labours tx) a religious t«‘iideney, 
tli(‘ foriiuT had now' got weapons in their hands, 
and (Muideinued their antagonists to perpetual 
silence, “ It is hardly jiossible,” exclaims Antonio 
dei l*agliarici, “ tt) be a (’hristian and die in one’s 
be‘d The academy of Modena w'as not the only 

• Itovorlo, Annali i. 438. 

t A letter of Peter Mtirtyr’.s to tlierommunity hehad left, 
ill wtiich he expresses lu.s repentance for having sometimes 
veiled the truth, in Schlosser, Leben Bezas und Peter Mar- 
tyrs, p. 400. Gerdesins and Me. Crie have eolleeted nume- 
rous delaclied notices in the works already mentioned. 

t Aonii Palearii Opera, ed. Wetsien. lOOfi, p. 91. 11 Cl. di 

Ravenna al Cl. Contarini Epp. Poll, 208, already mentions 
this. “ Sendo quelia eittii (Havenna) partialissima, nd vi 
rimanendo hi'onin alruno non eont'iminato di qiiesfanuie 
cilia della fattioiii, si van volnntieri dove roccasion s’olli-risre 
^Yarricn^o I’un I’altro da inimici. (This city (Baveima) 
being fim of parly spirit, not a man in it being uncontami- 
nrilcd with the stain of faction, they seize every opportunity 
of denouneing each other. 1 
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one broken up. Tln^ Neapolitan fx)o, founded by the 
Seggi, and originally intended only for studies, from 
which, in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
they proceeded to theologic.al disputations, was 
closed by the viceroy*. Literature in gt?neral, 
was subjected to the severest scrutiny. In tin? 
year 1643, Caratfa gave orders that for the future 
no btiok, whatever were its contents, wh(?th(‘r it 
were old or new, should be printed without the 
pennission <)f the iinquisitors : booksellers were 
also to scinl them in catalogues of their stock, 
and were not to sell any more hooka without their 
periniasioii ; the customs’ officers of the Doguiia 
received orders not to deliver to its address any | 
package of MS. or printed books without first hav- i 
ing laid it before the inquisition f. By degnes 
the index of forbidden hooks came to he published : 
the first cxanqile had been set in Louvain and 
I’aris. 

In Italy Giovamd della Casa, who was on hTins 
Y>f the closest intimacy with the ln)use of Caratfa, 
printed the first catalogue of about sevi'iity n um- 
bel’s in Vriiiee. More leiigtlieniMl lists a])peared in 
1652 at Florence, in 1554 at Milan, and tlu' first 
draw'll lip in what was afti.TW'ards the usual form 
at Rome in 155*). It contains works of the Car- 
dinals, and the poems of that same della Casa liiin- 
self. Not only were these laws inipo.sed on printers 
and booksi'llers, but it was made an ubligsttion of 
conscience upon private persons to dcnouiieo for- 
bidden books, and to contributi' to their destruction. 
Tlic rule was applied with iiieredible strictness. 
.Many as were the thousands of copies circulated 
of tin* hook on “ The Benefits bestowed by Cbrist,” 
it wbolly vanished, and is no longer to be found. 
In Rome, whole qiiles of confiscated copies were 
burnt. 

In all these contrivances and undertakings the 
I'lergy employed the aid of the secular arm It 
wins of ailvantage to the popes that they possessed 
a territory of their own of such considerable ex- 
t«*nt, where they could set an exaniplo and estab- 
lish the model for imitation. In Milan and Naples 
the administration could make the less opjiosition 
to the new measures, iiiasniiieb as it had itself 
purposed introducing the Spanisli inquisition there ; 
only in Naples the confiscation of property was 
foriiiiiden. In Tuscany the inquisition w’as acces- 
sible to w'orldly infliu*nce, through the agency of 
the legate, w'hom duke Cosmo contrived to procure 
for his court : nev(*rtheloss, the brotherhoods 
formed by it gave great ofi'ence. In Sienna and 

* Giannonc, Storia di Napoli, xxxii. cv. 

t Bromato, vii. 9. 

X Other laymen also joined in their efforts. “ Fu rinie- 
diato,” .says the compendium of the Inquisitors, “ opportu- 
namente dal S. tMlicio iu Uoma con porrein ognlcitt^ vah nti 
e zelauti inquisituri, serveudusi aucho talhora de secolnri 
zelanti c dotti per ajuto della fede, come verhi gratia del 
Godesr.ilco In Gomo, del conte Alhano in Bergamo, del 
Miitio in Milano. Questa risolutione di servirsi de’ seeolari 
fu presa pcrche non soli moltissimi ve.scovi, vicarii. fniti e 
proli, ma anco molli dell’ istessainqiiisitione erano heretici '* 
[This w-is opportunely remedied hy the OHice in Rome, by 
pinring in every rity able and zealous inquisitors, and employ- 
ing also zealous and learned laymen in aid of the Tiith, as 
for instance, Godescaleo in Como, the count Alhano in Ber- 
gamo, and Mutio in Milan. This resolution of employing 
sprular persons was taken, because not only very mat y 
bishops, virars, monks and priests, hut even many metnheis 
of the inqui.sitioit itself were hereties.] 
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Pisa it proceeded to inordinate leiij^ths against 
the universities. In the Venetian dominions the 
iiKpiisitor was not indeed altogether free from 
secular control ; from April 1647, three Venetian 
nobiii continued to sit in his tribunal : in tlie pro- 
vinces, the rettore of every town had part in the 
inv» Htigations, calling in occasionally the advice 
of doctors, and in difficult cases, cspeciully when 
chai'ges were brought against persons of import- 
ance, applying for liis guidance to the council of 
ten : nevertheless, this did not hinder the ordi- 
naiict s of Home being carried into effect in ail 
essentials. 

Thus was the agitation of dissentient opinions in 
n*ligion vb)lently stifled and destroyed in Italy. 
Almost the whole order of Franciscans was forced 
to recant. The greater part of tlui followers of 
Valdez had to do the same. In Venice a certain 
IVrt'doin was allowed the foreigners, Germans for 
ihe most part, who resided there for trade or for 
study ; natives, on the <»ther hand, were f«»rced to 
alijnre their »>pinions, and their meetings were 
brolo n up. Many took to flight : we meet these 
fugitives in every town of Germany and Switzer- 
laml. Those who neither wouhl give way imr 
eunld escape, (‘ndiired the penalty. In Venice 
they w('re s(‘nt with two v«;sh<‘1s beyond the lagoons 
out to s('a. A plank was laid ])etween the two 
vessels, ami the eondeinned placed upon it ; the 
v« ss< Is naived asunder both at the same moment, 
tlu* plank fell; the sufferers called once more on 
the name of ('hrist and sank. In Jiome, auto“da-fc*s 
were held in all form before the ehureli of Santa 
Maria alia Mimu-va. Many were they that tied 
from place to jtlacc with wife and children : we 
tract; their wanderings awhile, and then they 
vanish ; they are fallen most likely into the toils 
of their merciless hnntei*8. Others kept ipiiet. 
I’lie dneln.ss of Ferrara, who but for the salique 
law', wtailtl have been heiress to the crown of Franct*, 
was not I itiiected by her birth and high rank. 
Her husband himself was her accuser. “ She sees 
no one,” says Marot, “ to whom she can complain ; 
lli(> mountains are between her and her friends : 
she mingles her w ine w ith teal’s.” 


Protji't'gs of the ./emit inditHtion. 

In this .stale of things, when opponents had been 
put down by force, and tlie dogmas of the Gliurch 
attain firmly reinstated in the mind of the age, and 
whilst the ecclesiastical power was guarding their 
observance with resistless w’capons, the order of 
.Jesuits now' arose in the strictest alliance with that 
[)ower. 

Not only in Romo, but in all Italy, the order 
obtamed extraordinary success. It bad originally 
designed itself for the common people ; it speedily 
found acceptance among the hight;r classes. 

In Parma it was favoure<l by the Farnese * : 

• Orlandinus expresses himself in singular terms. Et 
civitas, he says, ii. p. 78, ct privati quibus fuisse dieitur 
Hiiqiia cum Itomano pontifice necessitudo, snpplices ad eiim 
litcras pro Fabrn rctinciulo dederunt. [lioih the state and 
jtrivate individuals who were said to be in some degree 
1 elated to the Romatj pontilf, sent letters to him entreating 
him to retain Riher.] Just as if it was not notorious that 
1 aul III. had a son. The Inqui.sition was subsequently 
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princesses submitted to its spiritual cxercisj's. In 
Venice, Luinez expounded the Gospel of St. .John 
expressly to the nobility, and with the help of a 
Lippoinaiio he succeedetl, so early as 1642, in Itiyiug 
the foundation of the Jesuit college in that city. 
In Montepuciano Francesco Strada had so much 
command over some of the foremo.st in<‘n of the city, 
that they accompanied him through the streets 
hogging ; Strada knocked at the doors, and they 
received the donations. In Faenza, although 
Oehiim had greatly exerted himself there, they 
succeeded in acquiring great intiucncc, appeasing 
cmnitics that had subsisted for centuries, and fouiul- 
iiig societies for the supjjort of the poor. I men- 
tion hut a few examples of their sncces.s. In every 
direction they made their appearance, procured 
adherents, formed schools, anil firmly e.stablibhcd 
them.‘>el\ es. 

Hut as Ignatius was wholly a Spaniard, and had 
set out on his career from j>eeuliarly national idea.s, 
and as his able.st disciples were naturally furinslie(l 
by Spain, it followed that liis .society, thus Spanish 
in spirit, inacb' greater progress in that ))eninsnla 
than ill Italy itself. In Raivelona he made a very 
important conqui'st in the j)erHon of the vieeroy 
Francis Horgia, duke of Gandia ; in Valencia a 
church was in.sutticient to contain the luarers of 
Araoz, and a ])ulplt was erieted for him in the 
open air ; in Valencia mlhereiit.s in considerable 
strength very speedily imistc'nMl round Francis 
Villanova, although he was siekly, of mean descent, 
and wholly destitute of learning ; it was principally 
from this place and from Salamanca, where they 
began in 1646, with a very small and sorry bouse, 
that the Jesuists spr(*ad over Spain *. Nor wore 
they ineanwliile less warmly received in Fortugal. 
Of the fii'st tw(» .s<>nt him at liis recpiest, tlu* king 
sent but one to the East Indies, (that Xa\ier who 
there achieved the name of an a])ostle and a saint,) 
the other, Simon Roderigo, In* k(‘pt with him. The 
Jesuits aequir<‘d extraonlinary ap|)rohation at both 
courts. The Portuguese tb(*y thoronglily n'formed ; 
at that of Spain, they became at once the eoijfr.s- 
sors of the leading im*n of rank, of the president 
of the council of Castile, and of the eardinal of 
Tole<lo. 

Already, in the year 1646, Ignatius had sent 
some young per.sons to Paris to study there. Fi-om 
thence his society extended over the Nellierlands. 

Ill Louvain, Faber met with the mo.st decisive 
success : eighteen young men, already bachelors 
or masters, pri;sentod themselves, ubaiKloiiing 
home, imiver.sity, and country, to accompany him 
to Portugal. J<‘.suits wen* already seen in Gi*r- 
inany ; and among the first was Peter Canisius, 
who did them so much .service, and who entered 
their order on his three-and-twi;ntieth hirtli-dav. 

This rapitl success of the order imist naturally 
have exerci.sed the most cogent intlueiUM; upon the 
development of its eonsiitutioii. It niuulded itself 
in the following fasliioii. 

Into the cla'^s of his first associat(*s, the professed 
members, Ignatius admitted hut few'. He found 
that men at once fully educated, good, and devout, 
were in scanty number, lii the very first pr«)iect 

introduced into Parma, on account of the oppo.siUonynani-* 
fested to the i)rie.sts who favcjured JcbuitiKni. 

• Ribadeneira, Vita Ijinatii, c. x. n. 24‘i. c. xxxviii. ii. 

28 .^. 
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he laid before the pope, he declares his intention 
of founding colleges at one or other of the univer- 
sities, to train up young men. Of these an unex- 
pected multitude, as we have said, attached them- 
selves to his society. They constituted the claas 
of scholai’s, as distinguished from that of professed 
members *, 

But an inconvenience was very soon felt. As 
the professed members had bound themselves by 
the fourth vow to continual travel on the service 
of the l>opt?, it was incoiisistimt to assign to them 
so many colleges as wen^ now required, establish- 
ments that could only flourish through their con- 
stant presence. Ignatius soon found it necessary 
to constitute a third class between these two, 
spiritual coadjutors, priests like the othei’s, pos- 
sessed of requisite ^learning, and who expi*e8sly 
engaged themselves to the duty of instructing 
youth. One of the moat momentous institutions 
this, and, so far as 1 can learn, ])eculiar to the 
Jesuits ; one too on which the most brilliant success 
of the order was founded. These coadjutors were 
allowed to settle themselves in the several localities, 
become residents, gain influence, and control 
education. Like the scholars, they took but tlireo 
vows, and these, be it remarked, only simply, not 
solemnly. That is to say, they would themselves 
have incurred excommunication had they attempted 
to separate from the society ; but the latter pos- 
sessed the right, though only in accurately defined 
cases, of discharging them from their vows. 

And now but (me thing more was requisite. It 
would have interrupted the studies and occu})a- 
tions to which these classes were destined, had 
th<’y been obliged at the same time to take upon 
them the care of their own subsistence. The pro- 
ft'ssed members lived in their houses on alms ; the 
coadjutors and scholai’s wcrespax’ed that necessity, 
the colleges being allowed to possess corporate' 
revenues. For the administration of these, so far 
av that did not fall to the share of the prof<.‘ssed, 
who could not themselves enjoy them, and for the 
nuinagment of all other external matters, Ignatius 
further appointed a class of secular coadjutors. 
These, as well as the others, took the three simple 
vows, but had to content themselves with the per- 
suiusion that they were serving (iod by aiding a 
society that watched over the salvation of souls, 
and were not permitted to aim at anything higher. 

These arrangements, individually judicious, 
served at the same time to constitute a hi<*rarchy, 
which in its several gradations p<isse8sed a still fur- 
ther special control over the minds of its members f . 

If we steadily examine the laws that were from 
time to time promulgated to the society, we find 
that the foremost consideration on which they re- 
posed was the utter severing of the ordinary rcla- 


I * Pauli nr. fnonitas coadjutorcs adinittendi d. 5 Jiinii, 
ita ut ad vola servanda pro co tempore quo tu, lili 
pra'posito, et qui pro tempore fuerint ejusdem societatin pra*- 
posit i, eis in ministerio spirituali vel temporali utendum 
judicaverilis, et non ultra astrin^antur. (!orpus Iiistitu- 
toruiu, i. p. 15. (In suchwise that they sh.all be hound to 
keep their vow.s for such a lime as you, my son, and those 
who shall preside for the time heiiqr over the society, shall 
^think lit to employ their spiritual or temporal services, and 
no longefTf 

t The basis of the society consisted of novices, guests, 
and indiflbrents ; from thcsero.se the several classes. 


tions of life. Love of kindred is denounced hy 
them as a carnal inclination *. Ho who gives up 
Ins wealth to enter the society, is not to transfer it 
to his relations, but to divide it among th(* poor +. 
He who has already entered, neither receives nor 
dispatches a letter till it has been first read by a 
superior. The society reijuin'S the whole man : 
all his inclinations must wear its fetters. 

It demands even to participate in his secrets. 
He entera the order with a general eonfe.ssioii ; he 
is required to set forth his own defects and even 
his virtues. A confessor is appointed him hy the 
superior : the superior retains to himself the right 
of absolving in those cases with which it is expe- 
dient he should be acquainted :}:. He insists parti- 
cularly on this, in order that he may perfectly 
know the characters of liis subordinates, and use 
them as ho pleases. 

For obedience in tliis society took the place of 
every other relation, of every other motive that 
can sway the actions of men ; absolute obedience, 
without a. thought of its objector consequences §, 
No one shall covet any other grade than that he 
occupies : the secular coadjutor, if lie does not 
already read and write, shall not learn to do so 
without permission. Every member shall submit 
in blind subjection to the rule of liis sujH'riors, to the 
total abjuration of bis ow'ii judgment, like a lifeless 
thing, like a staff that is wielded at will by the 
band that holds it. Those superiors are in his 
eyes invested with divine providence 1|. 


* Summarium constitutionum, § S. in tho ('orpins Inslitu- 
torum sooictatis Jesu. AntverpUn, 1709. tom. i. In Orlan- 
lUnus 111. (>(> it i.s mentioned in Faber’s ]»raise. that onre on 
reaching his native town alter an ahsenee of some years, he 
so triumphed over his feelings as to pass on without stop- 
piiig. 

t Examen generale, civ. § 2. 

J Hulcs separately contained in the Snmmarinm const i- 
tutionum, § 32. § 41, the Examen generale, § 3.'). ^ .'ll:, and 
the (’onstitutiunum Pauli 111. c. i. n, 11. “ 111 i casus reserva- 
buntur,” it is said in the latter place, “quos aheo (superiou*) 
cognosclnceessarium videbituraut valdeeonveniens.” [Tho.se 
cases .shall he reserved, of which it shall appear nert's.sary 
or very expedient that they should he known to him (the 
superior.) ] 

§ The letter of Ignatius, " fratrihus soeietatis Jesu qul 
sunt in I.usitania,” 7 Kal. Ap. § 3. 

II Con.stitutiones, vi. 1. Et sihi quisque persuadeat, quod 
qui sub obedientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi a divina provi- 
dentia per superiorcs suos sinere debent, perinde nc cadaver 
essent. [And be each one well assured, that those who are 
bound to obedience ought to sutfer themselves to be moved 
and governed by divine providence through their superiors, 
just as though they were dead bodies.] Here is also the 
other constitution, vi. 5. according to which, it seems as 
though a sin could be enjoined. Visum est nobis in Domino 
— nullas constitutiones, dcclarationcs, vel ordinem ulluni 
vivendi posse ohligationem ad peccatiim tnortale vel venialc 
induccre, nisi superior ea in nomine Domini Jesu Christl vel 
in virtuto ol>edientia; juheat. [It ha.s seemed good to us in 
the Lord — that uo constitutions, declarations, nor any order 
of living ran induce an obligation to mortal or venial sin, 
unless the superior command them in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, or in virtue of obedience.] We can hardly trust 
our eye.s as we read this ; and indeed, another interpretation 
of the passage is possible, besides that which obviously occurs 
at first sight. “ Ohligatio ad peccatura inorlale vel venialc,” 
may pos.sibly rather mean, the binding force of a constitu- 
tion, such, that he who breaks the latter is guilty of one or 
the other kind of sin. [The passage tlms interpreted would 
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What a power w'tis now coininitted to the jjenoral, 
in whom was vested for life the right of swaying 
this obedience, unsubjccted to any necessity of 
accounting for the use he made of it ! According 
to the projo(;t of 1643, all the members of the order 
who should chance to bo in one and the same place 
with the general, were to be consulted even in 
slight matters. The project of 1650, confirmed by 
Julius III., releases the general from this re.stric- 
tioii, except in so far as he may himself think good 
to submit to it *. It is only in cases of alterations 
in the constitution, and of the suppression of 
houses and colleges already established, that a 
consultation continued to be held necessiiry. In 
other resjH^cts, every power is committed to him 
that might be useful to the governing of the society. 
He lias assistants in the several provinces, but 
these discharge no functions but those specially 
committed to them by him. He names at his plea- 
sure the presidents of provinces, colleges, and 
houses, accepts and dismisses, dispenses and pu- 
nishes : he exercises a kind of papal power on a 
smaller scale *j'. 

There was only this danger to be apprehended, 
that the general in possession of such vast fiower 
might himself lai)se from tin? principles of the 
society. As far as regarded this consideration, he 
was subjected to a certain limitation. It is perhaps 
no such great matter as it may have appeared to 
Ignatius, that the society or its deputies were 
(■ntrusted with the faculty of arranging certain 
external things, the hours of meals, and of sh'cp, 
costume, and all that concerned the daily habits of 
life.t; but it was assuredly soiindhing that the 
possessor of supreme, authority was (b'prived of a 
freedom enjoyi'd by the ineam‘st individual, 'riio 
assistants, who were not named by him, watched 
him continually in this respect. There was an 
appointed admonisher, and on the occurrence of 
gross faults, the assistants could call a general 
congregation, which in that cast? had tin* preroga- 
tive of even prcuiounciiig the deposition of the 
general. 

This carries us a step farther. 

I f we do not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by 
the hyperbolical expressions, in which the Jesuits 
have set forth this power, and rather consider 
w hat may have been practical under the great extent 
very soon acquired by the society, we shall observe 
tli(? following state of things. The general exer- 
cised the supreme guidance of the whole order, 
and particularly the control of the superiors, whose 

siu'nify, That no constitution, &c. can impose an obligation 
amounting in its force to tlie contingency of mortal or venial 
sin, unless the superior coiunuiiid those constitutions. Sic. 
Trans.] It will at least be confessed that tlie constitution 
ought to he more persjjicuous ; no fault can be alleged 
against one who bliall bona tide refer “ea” to “pcccatum 
mortale vel venalc,” and not to “ constitutiones.” 

♦ Atljutus, quatemis ipse opportumis judicabit, fratrum 
suorum consilio, per se ipsum ordinandi et juhendi qua* ad 
Dei gloriam pertinere videhunlur, jus totum habeat, says 
Julius 111. Conlinnatio Instituti. [lie shall have the en- 
tire right of ordaining and commanding of himself those 
things, which to him shall appear conducive to the glory of 
(Jod, a-ssisted therein, as far as he himself shall judge lit, by 
the advice of his brethren.] 

t Constltutiones, ix. it. 

t Schedula Ignatii AA. SS. Commentatio pr®via, n. 
872. 


eonscieuccs ho was to know, and whose oifioes won* 
in his distribution. These again had a similar 
power in their own sphere, and frequently exer- 
cised it with more severity than the genenil 
The superiors and the gen(*ral in some degree 
counterpoised each other. Furthennore, the gene- 
ral was required to be informed as to the personal 
characteristitrs of every subordinate, of every 
meniher of the society ; and though in this parti- 
cular it is manifest he could interpose only on 
urgent occasions, he still possessed the highest 
supervision. A commitee of the professed members, 
on the other hand, exercised supervision over him. 

There have been other institutions that, form- 
ing a .special world within the great world, have 
severed their members from all other relations, 
made them their own propertjj, and engendered 
a new principle of life within them. This was 
precisely the aim of the Jesuit institution. But 
it is peculiar to it, that on the one hand it not only 
favoured, but demanded a development of indi- 
vidual minds, and on the other hand it took them 
completely captive, and made them its own pro- 
perty. Hence all personal relations between the 
inenibcrs, merged in subordination and mutual 
siij>ervision. Nevertheless they fi)rmed a firmly 
compacted, perfi'ct unity ; tliey had nerve and 
active vigour. For this rc'ason they so greatly 
strengthened the monarchical power : they sub- 
mitted themselves to it wholly, even tliougli its 
possessors fell off from first principles. 

It was quite in kee|>ing with the character of 
this society, that none of its inoinbers wert* per- 
mitted to fill any (‘eeh'siastieal tlignity. They 
would have had duties to fulfil, and have been 
placed in circumstances that would hav<i rendered 
all supervision impossible. At the beginning at 
least this rule was most rigidly observed. Jay 
neither desired mn* was allowed to accept the 
bishopric of Tnmt ; w’li(*n Ferdinand I. who offered 
it him desisted from liis purpose in <*omplianee 
with a letter fn»m Ignatius, tlu! latter caused 
solemn niasse.s to be celebrated and Te Deum to 
be sung -f*. 

Another important point is, that the whole 
society raised itself above the ohservanei* of the 
more irksome devotional practices, 'rims the 
several mi*inbers were enjoined not to laish tlii'ir 
religious e.K<*rcLses to exces.s: they wore not with 
fastings, vigils, and castigations, either to weaken 
their bodies, or to withdraw too miieh time from 
the service of their neighbours. 1 n labour too they 
were commanded to observe* nu)dt>rati()n, the spi- 
rited 8tee<l was nf)t to he spurred only, but curbed ; 
they were not to enenmi)er tln'inselves with so 
many weapons that they could not wield them all : 
they were not so to overload themselves w ith labour 
that the elasticity of (he mind should give way 
beneath it J. 

It is manifest how thoroughly the society re- 
garded all its mc inbers as its own property, but left 

• Mariana, Discurso dtlas F.nlcrmcdadas dela Compania j 
dc Jesus, c. xi. 

t Kxtraet from the Liber Mcmorahilis of Ludovicus Con 
s.alvus; “ quod desisteiitc rof^e S. Ignatius indixerit missas 
et Te Deum laudamus in gratiarum actionem.” Comjiicn- , 
tariu.s pra'vius in AA. SS. Julii vii. n. -11. I 

t (’onstitutioncs, v. 8. 1. Epistola Ignatii ad fratres qui ! 
sunt ill Hibpania. Corpus Institiitorum, ii. 510. I 
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them at the Maine time to the most vigorous tie- I 
velopmeiit of their individual energies consistent 
with that principle. 

1 1 In fact, this was indi8j)ensahle to the accomplish- 
ment of the difticult functions undertaken by the 
order. These, as we have seen, were j>reaching, 
instruction, and confession. To the two latter, 
above all, the Jesuits devoted themselves in a 
maimer peculiarly their own. 

The hiisinesM of instruction had till then been in 
the hamls of those men of letters, who, after long 
prosecuting their studies in a manner merely pro- 
fane, had afterwards takc-n a s]iiritual bent, at iii*8t 
lint very favourably regarded by the Roman court, 
and subsequently wholly reprobated by it. The 
Jesuits took upon them to drive them frcjm their 
posts, and to occupy these in their stead. They 
began with a close observance of sysb'Tii : they 
divided their schools into classes, and their course 
of instruction was pursued in a perfectly uni- 
form spirit, from the lowest to the highest grade. 
Furthermore, they paid attention to morals, .and 
produced well bred men ; they ware patronized 
l»y the civil powers, and lastly, they gave their 
instructions gratia. Wherever a city or a prince 
had founded a college, private individuals wtu’e not 
called oil for any further payment. It wsis ex- 
pressly forbidden the niembera of the order to ask 
or accept of remuneration or alms ; their instruc- 
tion was gratuitous as well as their sennons and 
their masses ; there was even no box f(»r ott’erings 
in their churches. Human nature being what it 
is, this must have tended immeasurably to the 
advance of their cause, especially as they actually 
tjuight with as much success as zeal. “ Not only 
were the poor thus aided,” says Orhindini,“ but the 
rich too had a burtlu'ii lightened for them He 
remarks what immense success the educational 
labours of the society enjoyed. “ We see many,” 
he says, “ glittering in the cardinal’s purple, whom 
• we had but a little before on our scholars’ benches : 
others have attained to the government of cities and 
states : we have educated bishops and their coun- 
sellors, and even other spiritual communities have 
betui recruited from the numbers of «uir scholars.” 
The order, as, will readily be 8Uppose<l, contrived 
to appropriate to itself all the pre-eminent talents 
among ite pupils. Its members constituted a pro- 
fessional body of teachers, that achieved for itself 
an incalculable amount of influence, since it spread 
throughout all catholic countries, w'jis the first to 
give to education that religious tone it has since 
retained, and observed a strict unity in its disci- 
pline, its methods, and its lessons. 

Hut how greatly was this influence strengthened 
by the fact, that the order succeeded likewise in 
appropriating to itself the duties of tin? confes- 
sional, ami the guid.ance of consciences ! No age 
was ever more susceptible to this kind of inflinmce, 
more thirsted for it, as it were. Their code of 
la ws enjoins the Jesuits, “ in their manner and 
way of imparting absolution, to pursue one unifonn 
method, to exercise themselves in cases of coii- 
Hcitsice, to accustom themselves to a short mode 
of questioning, and to have the examples of the 

• Orlandinus, lib. vi. 70. A comparison niiKbt be made 
with^he »’onvcntual schools of the Protestants, in which too 
the religions tendency fully predominated. See Sturm hi 
Ituhkupr, (leschichte des S(‘hulwe.sens, S. .378. The points 
ofdiirereiicc w'onld be the most interesting. 


saints, their words, and other helps, in readiness 
against every kind of sin * rules, as it is obvious, 
most accurately calculated to meet the wants of 
man. The extraordinary success, however, which 
they obtained in this branch of their labours, and 
which involved a real diffusion of their peculiar 
wuy of thinking, depended further on another im- 
portant point. 

That little book of spiritual exercises is very 
remarkable, which Ignatius, 1 will not say was 
the first to plan, hut which he worked out in the 
most singular manner f, with which he gather<*d 
together his first, and afterwards his latter ]>upils, 
and his followers generally, and made them wholly 
his own. Its efficacy was progressive and con- 
tinual ; the more so perhaps, as it was recom- 
meuded only for occasional study, in niuments of 
inward uiu^asino.ss, and spiritual craving. 

It i.s not a hook of doctrine; it is a guidt* to 
self-contemplation. “ The longings of tin? soul,” 
says Igiiatiu.s, ‘‘ are not to he satisfied by a host 
of knowl« (ige, but only by inward intuition and 
feeling 

Tliis process he undertakes to direct. I’lie 
giihle of souls indicates the points of view, the 
exercitunt is to follow these out. He must oii 
retiring to rest, and immediately on his first awak- 
ing, turn his tlnuights in the assigned direction, 
sedulously barring every other : doors ainl windows 
are shut close, and then kneeling or ju-ostrate on the 
earth he comi)lete8 his task of contt'inplation. 

He begins with being eonseious of his sins ; he 
considers how for a single act of will the angels 
w'ere hurled dow n into hell ; but for him, altlu)iigh 
he lias eonnnitted far greater trespasses, the saints 
have offered their prayers, heaven and its stars, 
animals and plants of the earth have ministered 
to him ; that ho may now he free from his guilt, 
and not east into everlasting condemnation, he (‘alls 
on Christ erucifiod : ho feels his reply : there (‘iisues 
between them a discourse, like that between friend 
and friend, like ihjit between a srrvant and his 
master. 

He then seeks chiefly to edify himself by tin* 
contemplation of holy Scripture. “ I see,” .says 
Tgn.atiu.s, how the tlirec persons of the Godhead 
overlook the whole earth, filled with men doomed 
to hell ; they resolve that the second person shall 
for tlicir redemption take upon him human 
nature ; I ca.st my eyes over the whole range ol 
the round earth, and in a corner 1 discern the 
hut of the Virgin Mary, from which salvation is.sues 
forth.” lie proceeds onward from point to point 
through the sacred history ; pictures to himself 
the* several transactions in all thtdr jiarticulars, 
according to the category of the senses : the widest 
scope is allowed to the religious fancy unshackled 
by the bonds of the letter : imagination touches 
and kisses the garments, tlu; footsteq>B of tin? sacred 
personages. In this exalted state of imagination, 
poH.seHsed with the feeling, how great is the blessed- 
ness of a soul that is filled with divine graces and 

♦ Regula Sacerdotum, § 8. 10. 11. 

t For after all that ha8 been written pro and contra, it 
is manifest tlmt IgnatiUH had in view a similar work by 
(larcia do Cisneros. But all that is most peculiar sten)s 
his own. Comm, prfevius, n. ()4. 

J Non enim abundaniia scientiae, sed sensus et gust ns 
rerum interior de.sideriuin aniina* replere solet. 
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virLuos, tluj exercitant rotuni.s to the coiitenipla- 
tion of his own condition. If a man has yet to 
choose his callings he chooses it now in accordance 
with the wants and wishes of his heart, keeping 
ever one sole object in view, how he lu.ay be saved 
to (xod’s glory, and believing he stands in the pre- 
sence of (aod and all the saints. If the choice no 
longer renuiins to be made, he then pojiders on 
his way of life, his daily walk and convei-sation, 
his domestic economy, his nece.ssary expenditure, 
what he has to givti to the poor ; all this he con- 
siders in that tone of mind in which in the honr 
of death he will wish Ik? had communed with him- 
self, looking exclusively to what tends to the honour 
of God ami to his own salvation. 

Thirty days are d(iVoted to these exercises. 
Rellections on sacred history, on the individnal’s 
personal cinmmstances, pniyers and r(;s(»lutions, 
alternate with each other. The soul is continually 
intent and spontaneously active. I^astly, when 
fhe individual represents to himself God’s provi- 
dent care, “ who in his creation labours actively as 
it were for man,” he once again thinks he stands 
in the sight of the Lord and his saints : he 
l>t'se(iches Him to v«»uclisafe to accept his love and 
adoration ; he offers up to Him his freedom, dedi- 
cates to iiim memory, understanding, and will, 
and thus he seals with Him the league of love. 
Love consists in the community of all capacities 
and possessions. In return for its devotedness, 
God bestows his grace on the soul. 

It is enough that we give this ])assing view of 
this book. In its general tenour, its several pro- 
|)ositions and their mutual connection, there is a 
certain ct)gency that excites the thoughts imleed 
to inwanl activity, but confines them within a 
narrow circle. It is most happily adjusted to the 
author’s aim, the fostering of a spirit of medita- 
tion under the government of the imagination ; 
the more so, inasmuch as it is based upon his own 
experience. In this work Ignatius successively 
embodies every striking plumomeiion of his reli- 
gious awakening and his progress, from the bcgiii- 
ing to the year 1546, when his system received the 
pope’s sanction. It has been said that Jesuitism 
turned the exjxu’ience of the I’rotestants to good 
account, and this may be true in some few particu- 
lars : but on the whole the two principles are 
<liametrically opposed. Here at least Ignatius set 
u}) in opposition to the discursive, logical, radical, 
and, by its very nature, polemical method of the 
Protestants, another wholly different, brief, intuitive, 
and leading to contemplation, adjusted to the 
imaginative principle, and prompting to iiistan- 
tan(M>us resolves. 

Thus after all did every visionary trait that had 
marked his temperament from the beginning, grow 
at last to extraordinary practical siguificanco. 
Being too a soldier, he gathered together a spiri- 
tual standing army, recruited, likewise, by the help 
of religious fancy, selected man by man, indi- 
vidually trained to his purpo.se, and command- 
ed by himself in the service of the pope, lie 
beheld it overspread every country of the earth. 

When Ignatius died, his st)cic?ty numbered thir- 
teen provinces, exclusively of the Roman *, Mere 
inspection of the list shows where lay the strength of 

• In the year 15.')6. Sacchinus, Hi.storia Societstis Jesu, 
]). ii. sivu Luiiiius I'rum the be^jiniiing. 


the order. The majority of these provinces, seven, 
belonged to Spain and her colonies. There were ten 
colleges in Gastile, five in Arragon, and the sume 
number in Andalusia. The greatest progress had 
been made in Portugal, where there were houses 
both for professed membei’s and for novices. In 
Brazil there were twenty-eight members of the 
society busily engaged, and about one hundred in 
the Last Indies from Goa to Japan. From this 
quarter an experinietithad been madetm ^'Ethiopia, 
and a jjrovincial sent tliither ; the prosperity of the 
eiiterprize seemed to be secure. All these pro- 
vinces, of Spanish and Portuguese language and 
habits, were under the direction of a commissioner 
general, Fi*ancesco Borgia. The nation which had 
witnesK(‘d the birth of the society, was also that in 
which its influence had become nicft comprehensive. 
Ntu* indeed was it much less so in Italy. There 
w«*re thiMie provinces of the Italian tongue ; there 
wjus the, Roman, which was under the iniinediate 
direction of the general, with houses for professed 
iuemb«*rsand novices, the Colletjium i{4)maniim, mid 
the (*olleijiam Gennameum^ which latter had been 
erected by the advice of cardiiial Morone expressly 
for Germans, but which had not yet made any 
decisive progress : Naples also belonged to this 
pr<»vince. The second province was tlie Sicilian, 
with four colleges already completed and two 
begun : the viceroy Della Vega had introduced the 
first Jesuits there*: Messina and l^ilermo had 
vied with each other in establishing colleges, from 
which th(^ others subsecpiently took their rise. ’I’he 
third was the province of Italy proper, including 
upper Italy, ami cemtaining ten colleges. The orde r 
had not ma<le such good sj)eed in other countries ; 
in them it was evi-rywhere opposed by Protestant- 
ism, or by an alrea<ly well marked and matured 
inclination ther(‘t(». I ii France they had but a single 
college actually in operation : they reckoiU'd two 
German provinces, but these wer(‘ yet in their 
infancy. The first embraced Vienna, Prague, and 
Ingolstadt, but its existence was in every way very 
precarious ; tlie other comprised tht) Netherlamls ; 
but Philip II. had n»)t yet granted the Jesuits any 
legal existence in these territtu’ies. 

Nevertlieless, this first rapid succ(*ss was in itself 
a guarantee to the order of the might it was des- 
tined to attain. That it had risen to such power 
and influence in those purely catholic countries, the 
two peninsulas, wjia a circumstance of viust signi- 
ficance. 


CondudoH. 

Thus w'c see, in opposition to those Proto.stant 
movements that every moment spread more wddely, 
a new tendeni'y had arisen in the midst of Catho- 
licism in Rome, .around the pope. 

This too, like its antagonist, rose out of the 
mundane corruption of the church, or rather out 
of the wants thereby excited in the minds of men. 

At fii’St thesi* tw o tendencies approximated to each 
other. There was a moment in which the Ger- 
mans had not so fully determiiu‘d on casting off 
the hierarchy — in which even Italy would have 
been di.spostHl to see the power (d* that hieparchy 
rationally modified. That moment passed 

• Ilibadcneira, Vita lynatii, n. 2V3. 
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renovate tlu’iT), aiul iinbiio them with fresh spirit, 
earnestness, and strictness. 

So rise two neighbouring and kindred springs on 
the mountain top ; and then gushing over diftereiit 
declivities, roll their forever-parted waters in op- 
posite directions. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 

THE POPES ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

two principles, between the active and passive 
habits of policy that had hitherto jirevailed, and 
that had now' grown inveterate, and the necessity 
of applying to these a thorough intern.al reform, 
constitutes the paramount interest in the history of 
tile next popes. 

Paul TIT. 

Excessive stress is too often laid in the present 
day on the designs and influence of exaltecl piM*- 
sonagea, princ<*M, and governments : their memory 
is often com|>elled t<i atone for faults commitU'd )»y 
the multitude ; frequently, also, they are allowisl 
credit for what really proceeded spoulancously from 
the community. 

The catholic movement which formed one of the 
subjects of our consideration in the pri'ci'ding hook, 
bi'gan under l*aul II 1. but it would be an rn’ror to 
a.scribe its origin to that pope. He saw clearly 
w'hat was its importance to the Roman see ; he 
not only let it take its course, but he furthered 
it in many respects. W(‘ may, howiwisr, unhi'sita- 
tingly assert that his own personal feelings were 
never once enlisted in its favour. 

Alexandt;r Farnese (such was the former name 
of Paul III.) was a worldling as ever was any 
pope before hini. His education was completed in 
the 15th century, for he was born in 1466. His 
studies w'ere pursued under Poinponins T.;etns at 
Romo, and in the garden of Lorenzo Medici at 
Florence. He became fully imbued with the 
elegiuit erudition and the feeling for art character- 
istic of that epoch ; nor was he imtinctured with 
its morals. His mother oncc^ found it neces-sary to 
have him imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo : 
he availed himself of an unguarded moment afforded 
him by the procession of Ckirpus (liristi day, to let 
himself down from the castle by a rojie, and esiN'ipo. 
He acknowledged a natural son and daughter ; but 
for all that he was advanced to the rank of cardinal 
in rather early life, for in those days little offence 
was taken at such matters. While still cardinal 
he laid the foundation of the most beautiful of all 
palaces, the Farnese ; and at Bolsena, where his 
hereditary estates were situated, he built himself a 
villa, which pope Loo found so much to his taste, 
as now and then to visit him there. Amidst these 
sumptuous and brilliant habits of life, he cherished 
desires of another kind. From the very first ho 
fixed his eye on the highest dignity. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he sought to attain it by means 


Introduction, 

The sixteenth century is pre-eminently distin- 
guished by its spirit of religious productiveness. 
To this very day we live and breathe amidst the 
conflicting notions which then lirat broke upon the 
world. 

If wo would still more clo.sely mark the momen- 
tous crisis in which the severing of the tw'o religions 
was conij)leted, w'e should find it did not coincide 
with the first appearance of the ref<»rmers ; for 
their opinions did not instantly assume a fixed cha- 
I’aetcr, and for a long time there was reason to 
hope for an accommodation betwt;en the conflicting 
doctrines ; it was not till the year 1552 that all 
efforts tow'ar<ls this end wtTc finally and utterly 
W’recked, and the three great forma of western 
Christianity for ever pjirted from each other. 
Lutheranism beeanu! more strict, austere, and ex- 
clusive. Calvinism diverged from it in tin? most 
important articles, whereas (.'alvin hims(‘lf had for- 
merly passed for a l^utheran. Opposed to them 
both, Catholicism assumed its mod<‘ni form. The 
three conflicting theologies sought to establish 
themselves firmly, each on the gi'ound it had seve- 
rally assumed, and from thence to harass and 
subdue the others, and bring the world under sub- 
jection. 

It might appear that the catholic tendency, 
which sought jirincipally only the renovation of 
existing institutions, would have found it an ea.skT 
task than could the others to make good its pro- 
gress. But the advantage on its side was not great. 
It, too, was encompassed, and its coui’se impeded, 
by many otber impulses affecting society, such as 
8(‘cular feelings, profane learning, and dissentient 
theological opinions. It rather resembled a fer- 
menting principle, of which it was yet questionable 
whether it would really lay hold on and assimilate 
to itself the elements around it, or be overwhelmed 
by them. 

It encountered its first obstacle in the popes 
themselves, their personal circumstances, and their 
policy. 

We have remarked how a thoroughly unspiritual 
temper having taken root in the hcadsof the church, 
elicited that opposition which gave such an immense 
impetus to protestantism. 

SJntquestioii was, whether, and to what extent, 
the strict ecelesiiistical tendencies would overcome 
an<l transform that tempi!r. 

It appears to me that the conflict between these 


Whilst the Protestants, relying on the Scripture.s, 
went back more and more boldly to the primitive 
forms of the (Hiristian faith and Chnstian life ; 
the opposite party resolved to stand fast by the 
ecclesiastical institutions that had been consoli- 
dated in the course of the century, and tndy to 
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of a strict neutrality. The h’rencli and tlie impe- 
rial faetitms divided Italy, lloint*, and the college 
of cardinals : he conducted himself with such con- 
summate caution, such hapi)y prudence, that no 
one could have said to which of the two he waa 
more inclined. Already upon the death of Leo, 
and again after that of Adrian, he had gone n<‘ar 
to he chosen. He hove a grudge against the 
1 memory of Clement VII., who had wrested from 
1 him twelve years of the popedom that would other- 
wise have been his. At last, in October 1534, in 
tln‘ fortieth year of his cardinulate and the sixty- 
seventh of his age, he reaehed the object of his 
•ttinhition, and was chos(‘n*. 

He now came to feel, in a manner wholly new 
to him, the great conllict that agitated the w»)rld — 
the strife' between those two parties between whom 
he had just assumed so important a station — the 
necessity of combating the protestants, and the 
secret eoiinexion with them into which ho wjis led 
by their ])olitical attitude — his natural inclination, 
arising out of the ])osture of his Italian princi- 
jmlity, to weaken the ascendency of the Spaniards, 
and the danger involved in every attempt to that 
end — the nrgf'iit necessity of a reform, and the un- 
desirable eireuinseriptiou with which it threatened 
the papal power. 

'I'lic manner in wliieh his nature <lisplayed itself 
ill the midst of so many conimdictory demands is 
very w'orthy of observation. 

Paul 111. was a man of easy, niagnifieent, liberal 
habits. S('ldoni has a pope been so mueli beloved 
ill Koine as he was. There was something noble 
in his naming the cardinals wo have spoken of 
without their knowledgti: how advantagc'ously does 
such eoiuluct contrast with the petty personal con- 
siderations it had almost he<•oIn(^ a rule to observe. 
Put he did not appoint them merely, he left them 
also unusual liberty : he bore with contradiction in 
the consistory, and encouraged unrestricted free- 
dom of discussion. 

Put if he left due liberty to others, if ho accor<led 
to each the advantage incident to his position, he 
w’as e(j[ually resolved not to forego one single pre- 
rogative of his own. 'J’he emperor once addressed 
remonstrances to hiifl on the subjt'ct of his having 

* Onuphriiis Panvinius, Vita Pauli HI. In the year 1.538, 
Marc Antonio Coniarini made a report reg.-irding the papal 
rourt to the Veneti-nn Senate. This 1 was unfortunately 
unable to find in the Venetian archives or elsewhere. Tn a 
MS. relating to the Turkish war of that time, under the title, 
Tre libri delli Commentari della Guerra, 1537, 8, 0, in my pos- 
session, 1 find a short extract from the report from which I 
have derived the above notices. Disse del stato della corte 
che molti anni Inanzi li prelati non erano stall in quella 
riforma di vita ch’cran allora, e che li cardinal! havevano 
libertfi maggiore di dire Topinion loro in consistoro ch’avesscr 
avuto gia mai da grati tempo; e che di cib il ponteficc non 
solamente non si doleva, ma se n’era studiatissimo, ondc 
per questa ragione se poteva sperare di giorno in glorno mag- 
gior riforma. Con8ider6 che tra cardinal! vi erano tali uomini 
celeberrimi, che per opinione commune il mondo non avria 
altrctanti. [Ho said of the state of the court, that for many 
years past the prelates had not led such reformed lives as 
then, and that the cardinals had more liberty in speaking 
their minds than ever they had enjoyed before, whereat the 
pope was not only not displeased, but was most desirous of 
seeing it so, for which reason a greater measure of reform 
might be looked for from day to day. He considered that there 
were among the cardinals men of such exceeding celebrity, 
that in the common opinion the world had not their equals.] 
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advanced two of hiii neiilicws to the cardinalate at 
much too early an age ; his reply was, that he 
would do as his predeircssoi’H had done ; tlu're were 
instances of boys having been made cardinals in 
their cradles. Ho manifested a preference for his 
family unusual evi ii in his station *. He was fully 
as iiiiich bent ;is any other pope on advancing them 
to princely dignities. 

Not that, like Alexander V I., he postponed every 
other considuratinu to this one ; no one could 
alh'ge that against him ; he apjilied himself most 
euriie.stly to cttecting a pt'ace between France aiul 
Spain, to the supprcs.sioii of the i>rotestants, the 
resisting the Turks, and the reform of the church ; 
but along with all this he had it strongly at heart 
to exalt his own house. 

Combining together, as he didf all these discord- 
ant purposes, jiursuing at one and the same time 
public and private aims, he was constrained to a 
policy in the utmost degree circmnspect, watchful, 
lingering, and expectant : for if every thing de- 
jiended on tht‘ favourable moment, the happy com- 
bination of circiimstances, these were to he slowly 
and laboriously brought about, and then gnisped 
with the utmost ra])i(lity, and turned to aeeount. 

Ambassadors found it dilliciilt to treat with him. 
They were surprised to see that ln^ betrayed no 
defich'ncy in spirit, and yet could seldom be brought 
to a decisive iH'Solution. He studitsl to fetter others, 
watched to lay hold of a biiuling word, to obtain 
ail irrevocable assurance ; but he never was willing 
to pledge himself. This disposition he displayed 
even in minor things ; he was not inclineil to refuse 
or promise any thing Ixiforehand ; liking to have 
his hands free to the last moment, Ihit how much 
mort! was this evinced by him in diilieult circum- 
stances ! Sometimes it would happen that he him- 
self pointed out an escape from a dilHcully, or 
a mt'aiis of accommodation, and when others were 
disposed to adopt it, he would ni'vertheless draw 
hack. He wished always to reiuaiii master of his 
own transactions f. 

• Sonano IS.tS. K Komano cli saiiguc et d’animo molto 
gagliardo : . . . stima a^8ai i’ingiiirir die gli si fanno, et e 
inclinatissimo a far graiidi 1 siiui. [Hu is a Homan in lilood, 
and of a very lively temperament ; . . . he is sensitivi* 
enough to injurie!!. done him, and is most strongly inclined 
to aggrandize those belonging to liim.] Varehi (Istorie Fio 
rentine, p. 63(5,) gives an account of Paul’s flr^t secretary, 
Messc Ambrogio, “ who could have all he wished, and wished 
all he could have,” Among many other jiresenls he once had 
sixty silver wash-hand basins and ewers bestowed on him. 

“ How comes it,” it was said, “ that with so many basins he 
yet has not clean hands I” 

f In the bettres et Mernoircs d’Estat, par Guill. Ribier, 
Paris, 1(566, we find numerous specimens of his nogociations 
and their character, from I.*).'!? to l.'ilO, and from 1517 to 154y, 
in the despatches of French ambassadors. Mattcj Dandolo 
descrilrca them directly in a MS. in my possession, Relatione 
di Roma, l.5:)t, d. 2o. Junii in Senatu. 11 negotiarc. con P. 
Paolo fu giudicato ad ogn’un difficile, perche era tardissimo 
ncl parlare, peiche non voleva inai proferire parola che non 
fusse elegante et exipiisita, cosi nella volgare come nella 
latina e greca, che di lutte tre ne facova professionc (I should' 
not tlilnk he very often used Greek in his negotiations), e 
tni aveva scoperto di quel poco che io ne intendeva. E per- 
rhe era veechissimo, parlava bassissimo e era longhissixno, 
iii volea uegar cosa che se gli addimandassc ; ina ^6 aj^cbe » 
(volea) che I’uomo che negoliava scco potesse esser sicuro 
di havere havuto da S. il si pin che il no, perche lei 
voleva starse seinprc in ravantuggio di poter negare e con 
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He too, an we have waul, belonged to the classical 
acliool ; he aimed at speaking both Latin and Italian 
with unvarying choiceness and elegance : he always 
selected ainl w<*ighed his words with the twofold 
view to their import and form : he delivered him- 
self in a low tone, and with the slowest deliberation. 

People were often at a loss to know exactly how 
they stood with him. Sometimes they thought they 
should rather infer the very opposite to what his 
words ostensibly portende<l. But this wjjuld not 
have been correct in all cases. Those who knew 
him more intimately remarked, that he entertained 
the strongest hopes of accomplishing a project just 
at the very time when he abstained from all luen- 
tion of it, neither alluding to the thing itself, nor to 
the persons whom it coneerned *. For thus much 
was maiiifc'St, thaj: he never let go a jmrpose he 
Innl once embraced. He trusted to carryout every 
j)roject, if not imnu'diMlely, yet some other time, 
under alt<‘red eireuinstances, by another coui’se. 

It w!is not inconsistent with the habits of a mind 
so ecjiistitnted, of such far-searching forethought, 
such a tendency to look warily around in every 
dir<‘ction, and to ponder its purposes in secret, that 
it should have taken into the scope of its reflections 
powers above as well as upon the earth. The 
induein'c of the constellations over the results of 
human actions was little (piestioncd in those days. 
Paul HI. held no important sitting of the con- 
sistory, mn* made any jotirney, without having first 
consulted the stars on the choice of the fitting 
days+. An alliance with France was broken off 
merely because there was no conformity between 
the nativities of the king and the pope. This pope, 
it is plain, felt himself in the midst of a thousand 
conflicting agencies, not only of the powers of the 
earth b(?low, but of the conliguration of the stai-s 
above : his ]»lan was, to give due attention alike to 
(he one class and to the other, to mitigate their 
unpropitious influences, turn their favours to ac* 
count, and dexterously to sh'cr home his bark 
between the rocks that threatened him on every 
side. 

Let us consider how he attempted this, whether 

cedere: per il che sempre si risolveva tardissimamente, 
quando volea ne^are. [To negotiate with pope Paul was 
considered a ditticult tlung for every one, because he was 
very slow in speech, not wishing ever to utter a word that 
was not elegant and select, as well in the vulgar tongue as 
in l.atin and Greek, for he professed them all three, and dis- 
covered in me what little I knew of them. And as he was 
very old, he spoke very low, and was extremely dilatory, nor 
would he refuse anything that was asked of him; nor, on 
the other hand, was he willing that the man who negotiated 
with him could be sure of having had “yes” more than 
“no” of his holiness, for he wished always to stand on the 
vantage ground of being able to refuse or concede : where- 
lore he w;i8 always most slow to resolve when he wished to 
deny.] 

* Observations of cardinal Carpi and Margarcta: “Che son 
lo.s,” says Mendoza, “ que mas platica tienen dc su condi- 
eion.” [Who are the persons possessing most practical know- 
ledge of liis disposition.] 

t Mendoza. Es venido la cosa & que ay muy pocos car- 
denales, que eoncierten ncgocios, aunque sea para coraprar 
una carga de lena, sino es o por in«’dio de algiin a.strologo o 
heeliizero. [It is come to such a pass, that there arc very 
few cardinals who will transact any business, though it 
onlj^o Khy a load of wood, except through the medium of 
sf>me n^trologer or wizard.] We meet with the most un- 
(|uestionabIe particulars respecting the pope himself. 


or not he was successful', whetlier lie actually lifted 
himself above the waiTing forces of the world’s 
great movements, or whether he too was involved 
in their vortex. 

He .succeeded in the very first year of his ponti- 
fi<*.ite in effeeting a league with Charles V. and the 
Venetians against tlie 'I’lirks. Jl<* urged the Vene- 
tians with grc.'at earnestness to tin* task, and the 
hope once more prevailed of s<*eing the houminries 
of riiristeiidom extended as far as to Cousiaiiti- 
nople. 

The war, howi'ver, meanwhile renewed betw'(‘en 
Cliarles V. and Francis I. was a formidahhi (dt.stacle 
to every undrrLaking. The pope spared no pains# 
to allay the hostility of the two .sovereigns. The 
congress betvvc'en them at Nice, where he too was 
present, was wholly his w-ork. The Venetian am- 
bassador, who was present, cannot find woi ds siiffi- 
eienlly to extol the zeal and jiatience exhibited on 
that occa.sioii by the pope. It was only by means 
of the utnu)st assiduity, and hut at the last moment, 
when he was already threatening to depart, tJiat ho 
at la.st sucect'ded in bringing about a truce*. He 
effected a good understamling between the two 
sovertiigns, which very soon afterwards seenKsl to 
pass into something like friendship. 

While the pope thus promoUMl public affairs, he 
did not neglect his own. It was noted that h»‘ 
ahvays interwove the two together, and made them 
advance in concert. The 'rnrkish war gave him 
an opportunity to seize Cumerino. It was on tlie 
point of being incorporated with U rhino ; the last 
Varana, heiress of Cameriuo, had marrit'd (luido- 
baldo 1 1., who attained to the govi'rnmeut of 
Urhino in the year LTlfif. But llie pope declared 
that (Jamerino could not he iiihej'ited by a woman. 
The Venetians ought in justice to have su[>port('d 
the duke, whose aiKM stors had been under their 
protection, and had served in (heir armies ; and 
they did appeal urgently and warmly in his behalf, 
but werti «leteiTe(l from doing more for b ar of war. 
They feared that the poi)e wrmld call in the aid of 
the emperor or the king of FramM^ ; they prudently 
considered, that slioulcl he gain the em]M‘ror to his 
side, the latter would he the less capable of acting 
against the Tiwks ; orshonld lukohtain the .a.ssishiiu*e 
of France, the peace of Italy would be eiidangen’d, 
and their owm position would heconu? stilhnore disa<l- 
vautageous and isolated X : accordingly they aban- 
done<l the duke to his fate, and he was coinpcdh'd 
to cede Cameriuo, which the pope bestowed on his 
gruiidHon ( Ittavio ; for his hou.se was already rising 
to s])lendour and power. How ])rofitahle to him 
was the congress of Nice ! While it w\as yet pend- 
ing, hks son. Pier Luigi, obtained Novara and the 
district about it from the <mi[)eror, who also pledged 
himself irrevocably to give his natural daughter 
Margaret, after the death of Alessandro de Medici, 
in marriage to Ottavio Famese. We may believe 
the pope wlien he affirms tliat he did not for this 
go over unconditionally to the imperial party. On 
the contrary, be wished to enter into a no less 
strict connexion with Francis I. The king too, on 

• Relatione del Cl*no. M. Niccolo Tiepolo del Convento di 
NIzzti, Infiirmatt. Politiche VI. (Ilorlin Library.) There 
also fxists an old ItnproNsion. 

t Adrian!, Istorier .OS, II. 

t The deliberations arc contained in the before-mentioned 
I commentary on the Turkish war, which thus acquires a 
I peculiar interest. 
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Ills ]>iirt aoipiic'srtMl in tht‘ jn’oposal, ami j>ronnsr«l | 
liiin at Nii’e a prinrn of tho lilood, tlio dnl<o of Von- i 
dome, for his granddaufilitor Vittoria *. (iroat. was 
the hap]nnoSH of Paul III. in luMiig thus eoiinectod 
with the two gn^atost houses of Kui*o|m‘ ; he was very 
s('i!sil)le of the honour, and S[»f»ko of it in the oon- 
sist«>rv. The jK'aoo-imilving mediatorial iMmition, 
too, which he occupied l)etw('(‘n the two powt rs, 
flattered his ecclesiastical amhition. 

Put the further course of tln*so matters proved 
not altogether so favourable. The Ottomans were 
far from suffering any clieclv ; and Venice wascom- 
ju-'lltMl to accept an unfavourable peace. Prancis T. 
afterwards rt'called the ])ersnnal promise he had 
given, and though the j»o[U' n(*ver abandom*d the 
hope of actually (dfecting a family alliance with the 
house of Valois, still the neg«uMation languished. 
'J'hegood undersl.'indingwhich th<' poj)e had brought 
about between th<' king and the emperor ap[»eared 
imhs'd to be continually on the increase. At om‘ 
time the pope seemed well nigh jealous on the siih- 
jeet, eomplaining that it was In; who ha<l founded 
it, ami now it pr<tv<‘(l the eanse of his h<*ing 
neglected f. Nevertheless,’ it hut too soon caiiui 
to an end, and war broke out afn'sli. Thereupon 
the pop<‘ a<ldress»'d himself to new designs. 

Till now’ h(’ ha<l always openly declared among 
his friends, and had even given tlu' emperor to 
umlerstjind as much, that Milan Ix'longcd t(» the 
Preuch, and ought of right to be restored to tbem .f. 
lly (h'grees be gave up that opinion. l*res<*ntly, 
w'(‘ meet w'ith a proposal to Charles from car<liiial 
(’arpi, who of all the eardiuals was the most in 
the pop(i’s confidi'iice, winch |)oints to far different 
conclusions 

“T’he emperor,” he says, “must not think of 
being eourit, duke, or j)riuco ; he must be emp<Tor 
and notliing else : lie must possess not many pro- 
vinces, but great vassals. His prosperity has 
ceased since he becaim* possessed of Milan. Ho 
cannot he counselled to retiirii it to Prancih 1. whose 
thirst for territorial acquisition it wduld but irri- 
tate, but neither on the other haml ought he to 
retain it ||. The emperor has enemies only heeaiise 

* Ainbassndoiir du Tfoi dc Franco Home, au 

ronnctable, Ilihicr, i. j). I’.'il. Moiisci^'iiour, sa dite Saintotc 
a un morveillous dchir du mariii{;e dc Vomlosnie ; car il .s’cii 
cst cntii roinont declare a moy, disani (pic pour estre sa nk-cc 
unique et taut ainice do luy, il no dcsiroit, al)r^s le bicn do la 
nirosticntc, autro chose i)lus quo voir sa ditc niece marine on 
Fiance, dont lo dit seigneur (lo roy) luy avoit tenu propos ii 
Nice, ct apres, Voiis, ftronsoigneur, luy on avicz parlo. [Moii- 
seigneur, his said holiness, marvellously desires the Ven- 
dome marriage ; for so he declared fully to me, s.aying that 
his nicco being his only one, and so much holoved by him, 
there was nothing lie more desired, next to tlie welfare of 
Christendom, than to see his said niece married in France, 
whereof the king had made him proposals at Nice, and you, 
Monseignoiir, spoke to him afterw’ards. 1 

t tlrignan, 7 Mars, ir).'!!). Rihicr, i. '10(5, J^n cardinal de 
Ikmlogne au Hoi, 20 Avril, Ibid. p. 4l.'5. Tlie pope said 

to him, “qu’il estoit fort estonne, vou la peine et travail qu’il 
avoit pour vous appolnter, Vous ct I'Empereur, que vous le 
laissiez ainsi arrh'^re.” [That he was much astonished, seeing 
the pains and labour he had taken to effect an aceordaiice 
hctw’oon you and the einpeior, that you should both so turn 
your hacks iipoji hiTn.] 

I M. A. rontaiini likewise confirmed this in his report. 

§ Discurso del Rmo. {’je. lii Cavpj (ii.\ |:,.}3 (perhaps h<»w- 
ever a yc-ar earlier) a Carlo V. Cesare del modo ncl dominare. 
Bibl Corsini n. 4t3. 

II Se la M. V. dello sfato di Milano le iisasso cortesia, 
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it is feared he seeks lo ap])ro]>viatc to him^ elf foreign 
dominions. Let him annihilate this suspicion, U f 
him give Milan to a distinct duke, and Praiicis I, 
will no longer find an adherent : he, tin* empn*or, ' 
on the contrary, will have (lennany and Italy for i 
him, ho will earry his banners into tlie remotest '( 
nati*uis, and lu* will assoeiate his name’' (such is ! 
the ex[»rc.ssion) “ with immortality.” i 

Now if the emperor was neither to snri'endir . 
Milan to the Freneh, nor to retain it himself, to ' 
whom then was he to transfer thtt ilnrhy { The 
p<»pe thought it would he no unapt solution of the 
dilemma if it were giviui to his grandson, the 
«‘mju-ror’s son-in-law. He had already hinted at 
this arrangement in former missions. At a new 
<‘ongress wliieh he held w ilh the ( inperor at Ibisselu 
ill 1543, he brought it forward tn form. Ni'gocia- . 
tions proceeded on the subject with great eariu st- 
ness, and llu? pope entertaim'd tlu; livelii'st iiopes. 
3'he inarijuis of Vasto, govtu-nur of Mikm, whom 
h(‘ gained over, being somewhat credulous and fond i 
of show, appeared one day w ith a well jircpared 
speech to escort Margaret as his future sovereign 
to .Milan. 1 tiiid that the negoeialion was brokiui 
off in conseqiienei* of some exorbitant demands on 
the emperor’s part After all, it is hard to believi! 
that the emperor could ever have been disposed, 
for any consideration wbatiiver, lo snrn'nder lo 
foreigfi influence so important and well sitiuited a 
sovert‘ignty. 

For even w ithout this the position assumed by the 
Farue.si was one full of dangi'r lo him. Of tlie 
Italian provinces over wiiieli Charles ruled or 
j)osse.sse<i influence, tlnu’i' was not om* in which 
the existing government had not necessarily been \ 
founded, or at least conlirnu'd by force. In every j 
<|uart(T, in Milan, Naples, Florence, (lenoa, Siena, 
there w«‘rc malcontents belonging to (be vaiupiished 
party : Rome and Venieti wire full of eiuigrauta. 
3'lie l'’aruesi weri' not ju’eM'nti'd by their close* 
e*oiinee(ion with the eunperor from linking them- 
selves with these nu'ti, who, worste.'d as they wire, 
were yet powerful through the imjMU’tauee of their 
chiefs, their wealth, and their numheis. At iho 

non tanto si spegncrcbhe quanto si ascendorehhc la sete 
.sua ; si die t) meglio di annarsi di quel ducafo contra di lui. 

— V. M. ha da cf>so cerfa, die nun per all'eftionc die aliri 
abbia a questo re, nia per inleresse. parlicolare, c la tlennania 
e r Italia, sinchc da tal suspetto non saranno liberate, som> 
per sostentare ad (igni lor potere la pottMitia di I'rancia. 

• Pallavic ni bas Hath denied these m-guciatiuns. b’loni 
what Muratori too (Annali il’ Italia x. it. .'ll.) adduce.s 
on the subject, further u asuns fur doubting them may per 
hap.s be deri\ ed. lie relies on the authority of the historians, 
who howe\er, may, after all, have wriiien from hearsay. 
Hut a letter troin (Jirolamo (luiei i.irdini to Cosmo Medici. 
Cremona, 26(iui|’,no iOi.'i, in llic Ardiivio Mcdiceoat Florence, 
is decisive on the subjeet. (iranvelia himself ha<l spoken of 
it : S. Ma» rnostrav.i non esser nlii'iia quando per 'a parte del 
papa fu.s.sino adempiute le larghe ofierte eran state profeMe 
dal duca di Ca.stro sin a (ienova. [ I'he king showed that he 
was not ill disposed, if o,: the pope'.s part had been fulfilled 
the ample oflTers made by tlie duke di Castio at flenoa.] I do 
not know what may have been these offers : at any r.ite they 
were too much foi the pope. According to (losseliiii, Fer- 
rante fJonzagas’ sccri-fary, the empeior fcarcil on his depar- 
ture, “< lu* 111 volgcndoegli lt> sp.ille(i Fanicse) non peiisassero 
ad occup.iilo” [ \ il.idi Dun Ferrando, p. iv.) [that :is soon as 
his hack was turned the Farncsi would att *mi)t%o Ake 
posNc.ssion of il.j A Neai>olitan bio-raphy of ^’,^,sto, not yet 
printed, in the Chigi library in Rome, contain.s very detailed 
and amusing particulars on tliis suhji ct. 
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head of the victors stood the emperor j the beaten 
party son^lit refuse with tlie po])e. Tliey were 
bound by innumerablo sc'cret ties toj^etlier : they 
were in constant coiiiu'xioji, oj)en or eoiic(*aled, willi 
France ; new plans and enter]iriHes were ciuistantly 
in hand, now relating to Siena, now to Genoa, and 
now to I^ucea. How often di<l the j)ope seek to 
gain access and footing in I'Morence { Ihit he loiind 
in young duke Cosmo the very man wiio was titted 
to withstand him. Cosmo t*xpresse.s liimself on 
this sul)jcct with straightfor\^ard self reiianc<\ 

“ The pope,” he says, “ wiio has hi'cn successful in 
so many undertakings, has no warimn* wish ungra- 
tifie<l, than to gain soim; ground in Florence too, 
ami to alienate this city from the empen)r ; hut he 
shall carry this wish with him to the grave 

In a Certain r(‘s'j)ect the pope and the emperor 
confronted each other as heads of (opposing lactions. 
If the enipm’or had married his daughter into the 
pope’s family, h<* did it only to keep the latti r in 
check; “to maintain” as lu^ said, “the existing 
state of things in Italy.” The p(»pe, on the other 
hand, wislied to avail himself of his connexion with 
tin; emperor, to abstract sojuething from tluj im- 
perial power. Ho would gladly at one and the 
same time havo placed his house nmhu* the pro- 
tection of the emj>eror, and havo exalted it with 
the help of the emperor’s opponent. There wa<» 
still in fact a (jhibellino and (iuelphic party, the 
former adhering as usual to the lunperor, the latter 
to the ]H)pe. 

In the year 1515 vve find tho two heads of the 
factions, notwithstanding all this, again on fricuidly 
terms. Margand’s hopes of soon giving to Imr 
family a (hiscendant <*f the emjx'ror, turned the 
feelings of tlu! Faruesi again in favour of Charles 
V. Cardinal Ah'ssamiro Farnese npaired to 
Worms to meet him. This embassy w'asoncof the 
most important emanating from Paul III. The 
(’ardinal succeeded in once more allaying tho 
em|)eror’a displeasure. He endeavoured to justify 
his brothers on the score of souk; charges allege<l 
against them ; on other subjects he begged for 
forgivencas, and promised they would all in future 
be his majesty’s obedient servants and sons. The 
emperor replied, that in that case he would treat 
them tia his own children. Upon this they pi*o- 
(reeded to discuss important matters, such as the 
war agjiinst the Protestants, and the council ; and 
both agreed that the latter should take place with- 
out delay. Should the emperor resolve again to 
employ his arms against the Protestants, the pope 
[tledged himself to aid him tlujrein with all his 
might, with all his uealth, “ay, though it were 
necessary to sell his crown f.” 

• A Irttfi- of Cosmo found in the Medicean archives; 
likcwisi* of the year 1537. A1 papa non restato altra voglia 
in (juesto mondo so Jioii ilisporre di quosto stato e levurlo dalla 
dj\'otione dell’ iniporatoro, etc. 

t We have authentic infonnation respecting the missiott 
from Granvella himself. Uispaccio di Monsignor dl Cortona 
al Ducadi Pionmza. V’^onnatia, 21) Maggio, irj45, (Granvella) 
mi conclusc in somma eh’el cardinale era venuto per giusti- 
licarsl cl’alcune ealumnic, e supplica S.M. che quando non 
potesse interameiile diseolpare I’attioni passate di N'‘”-Signorc 
' sue e di sua rasa, ella si degnasse rimetterle c non ne 
ten^ crflito. Expose di piti, in easy che S. M. si risolvcs.se 
j sbattere per via d’arrna, perohe per guistitia non si vedeva 
j quasi modo alcuno, li Lutcrani, S. Heatitudine concorrerA 
eon ugni somma di denari. 


^ 
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The council w'jis actually opened the same year : 
wo arc now' for the first time in a condition to see 
how this was finally brought about ; tho war too 
was bi^gun in tho yt?ar 1540. The pope and tho 
emperor united in annulling tho Snuilcaldic 
league, which was not much less hostile to the 
temporal power of the one, than to the s]>iritual 
power of the other. Tlu' pope contributed money 
and lroo])s. 

Tho emperor’s purpose was to carry on warlike 
operations simultaneously with peaceful negocia- 
tions. Whilst lie curbed tho disobe<lience of the 
Protestants l)y war, tlie council was to sidtlo reli- 
gious conlroversies, and above all to pi*oc(‘ed to 
mea.snrt‘s of reform, which woiilil in some degr(?e 
render submission possible on the part of the I’ro- j 
test ants. 

The success of tho w'ar surpassed all expectation. 
At lirst the fortunes of Charles seemeil utterly 
desperate, hut he stood firm in tlu; most perilous 
ciiviimstances. In the fall of the year 154fi, ho 
saw all Upper Germatiy in his hands ; oiti(‘s ami 
jiriiice.s vied in submitting to him : the moment 
seemed conic when the Protestant i»a rty might he 
whi)lly ]>nt down in Germany, and the whole north 
again made catholic. 

What did the pope in that moment ? 

He recalled his troops from the im])crial army : 
he transferred the council, that was just now on 
the point of fulfilling its purpose, and putting its 
pacificatory pow t'rs in f>peration, from Trent, wher<‘ 
it had been assembled at the suggestion of tlu* 
Germans, to Bologna his secoiul capital, on tlu* 
pretext that a contagious disease had broken out 
in the former j)lac(^. 

His motives to this st(*p do not admit of doubt. 
The political teiuh'neies of the papacy and the 
eeclesiaslical were once more in collision. Tliat 
all Germany should bo vaiutuished and really sub- 
miH.sive to the emperor, was a thing tlu^ pope oouhl 
never have desired ; his exjjeetations had poinh'd to 
a far different result. He might have thought it 
probable that the emperor w'ould obtain some 
success wdiieh would redound to the advantage of 
the catholic Church ; at tho same time he (loubted 
not, as he himself confesses *, that he should sei* 
Iiim involved in many difficulties and perplexities, 
w'hich would enable himself, the Jtope, more freely 
to pursue his private ends. But fortune mocked 
his calculations. Ho had now to fear, and France 
drew his attention to this, that this paramount 
pow'er attained by tho emperor w'ould react on 
Italy, and ho felt by himself but too soon in spiri- 
tual as well as temporal affairs. In addition to 
all this, he felt a growing uneasiness with regard 
to the council. It had long been a burthen to 
him f, and lie had already bethought him of dis- 

♦ Charles Cl- de Guise an Roy, .31 Oct. 1547. (Rihier, ii. p. 
75.) written after an audience of the pope : Paul st.ites the 
n asons that induced him to take part in the German war. 
Aussi A dire franchenient, qu’il esloiibicn mieux del’empcs- 
cher (I’empereur) en un lieu, dont il pensoit qu' aisement il 
nc viendruit A bout. [Also to speak frankly, that it was much 
better to surround the emperor with inipo<Unu*iilH in a posi- 
tion from which he thought he would not easily come olf 
with surres.s.J 

t Du Morticr au Roy, 26 Avril, 1547. Je vous assciirc, 
Sire, que pendant il e.stoit A Trrnte, e’estoit une charge qui 
le pressoit fort. [I assure* you, Sire, that w’hen it was at 
Trent, it was a burthen that lay very heavily upon him.] 
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solving it- ; but now the iinperinlists among the 
bishops, made more and more presiimptnous by 
victory, were taking some singularly bold steps. 
The S])anish bishops bi-oiight forward certain j)ro- 
posals under the name of ccnsur<r, that tended . 
generally to a circumscription of the pa])al dignity. 
The Reformation, always so much dread<‘d by 
Romo, seemed no longer capable of being post- 
poned. 

It sounds strangely, but nothing is truer, than 
that in the very moment when all North ( Jerinany 
was tremblingly apprehensive of tin* rt‘instab‘- 
meiit of the papal authority, tin; ]»ope felt himsidf 
an ally of the Ih’otestants. lie manifested his joy 
at the success of the elector John Prederick over 
duke Maurice, and wished for nothing moreardt ntly 
than that he might bo ejpially ]»ros[»erous against the 
emperor. Ibi specially admonished Prancis 1. who 
was n(»w endeavouring to form an univi vsal league 
against the enip<‘ror, “ to succour those who were 
not yet b(?aten It again seemed probable to 
him that tbe (Muperor encountering ( Xtreme obsta- 
cles, would for a long tinu? yet have his hands 
occupied : “he believes this,” said the Preiich envoy, 

“ because he wislu's it.” Hut he deceiviid himself 
as he ha<l done before. Tbe em])eroi*’s good for- 
tune balHed all his calculations, Charles was victo- 
rious at Mlihlberg, and earrie<l off the two leaders 
of the Protestants us prisoners. He could now 
direct his attention more closely than ever to his 
Italian schomcs. 

Tlu! pope's c-omhict, as may be supposisl, had 
most (h'cply irritated him. He saw very clearly 
through his policy. “ His lioHness's intention,” 
he writes to his ambassa<lors, “ has been from the 
lirst to (mtangle us in these undertakings, and then 
to leave us in our embarrassment f .” The with- 
drawal of the papal troops was not a matter of 
much moment. Hadly paid, tmd for that reason 
disorderly and undisciplined, they had n<!ver been 
good for much. Hut the transh n nee of the coun- 
cil was a matter of the greatest iinporhinco. It is 

♦ Le mcme au niciue. Ribicr, i. (537. S.S a entondu que 

le due de Saxe se tronve fort, doat die a tel conteulement, 
comme cdui qui cstiine le coinmuti ennemy estre par ccs 
iiioycns rcteiiu d’cxeculer ses entrcpri.scs, et conuoist-on 
bivu qu’il seroit utile sous-tnain cl’entretenir ceux qui luy 
rcsistcnt, disant que vous nc sfauriez faire depensc plus 
utile, fllis holiness — ha.s beard that tbe duke of Suxouy is 
in strcn|,db, whereat he rejoices, as thinking that the coni- 
mun enemy will thereby he restricted from aeconiplishing 
his designs, and is decidedly of opinion that it would be useful 
secretly to aid those who re.sist him, saying that you could not 
incur any expense that would yield more advantage.) 

t Copia do la carta que S.M. scrivio a Don Diego dc Men- 
doza a XI de Hehrero, 1 i)‘I7 aos. Quanto mas yva cl dicho 
(prospero succeso) adelante, mas nos contirmavamos cn 
creher que fuesso verdad lo que antes se havia savido de la 
intention y inclinacion de S. S., y loque se dezia (es) que su 
fin havia side por emharacar nos en lo que estavainos, y 
dexarnos cn ello con sus tinos desifios y platicas, pero que, 
antique pesasse a S.S. y a otros, esperavainos con la ayuda 
de N.S., aunque sin la de S.S., guiar esta impresa a huen 
camino. [The more our success advanced, the more confirm- 
ed were we in the truth of our former opinion as to the 
intenti«>n and inclination of his Holiness; tlic sum of the 
matter is, that his aim had been to embarrass us in the posi- 
tion in which we stood, and leave us there with his crafty 
designs and practices, but that however unwelcome it might 
be to his Holiness and others, we hoped with the help of oiir 
Lord, even though without that of his Holiness, tubring this 
enterprize to a favourable issue.] 


<i7 ! 

woiulorful Imw' much on tbiK occasion t«u) the dis- j 
sonsioihs of tlio pop(^ ami the empi ror, jtroduci'd ' 
by the jiolitical po.sition of the former, aided the 
cause* of the Prote'stants. Tbe means of ceimpe i- i 
ling them to submit to tbe \oieo of tin* eemneil 
imw obvieuisly prese'iit(‘d tlunnselve.s. Hot as tin; > 
eMuineil itsedf bad divich d (for the imperial ])i^lu>j>s 
rnnainod in Trent), sinee fhorei was no leuiger a 
pos.sihility of its arriving at any valid resolution, 
neithcT coulel any eine he foreeel to give- his adhe- 
sion to thi^ ads of that body. The e'lnpeuor was 
e^eunpedleil to sec the most e*.ssential jiart of his 
jilans frustrated by the defeetion of his ally. He 
not only iiisi.ste d continually on the* re-transfer of 
the council to Trent, but e'veu went so far as to 
say, “ that he wouhl go to Rome, and bolel tbe 
council there himself.” • 

Paul HI. be'stirreel bimsc'lf : “the empt‘ror,” ’ 
be sahl, “is mighty; but we too eaii .show .some ■ 
.strength and ]>o.sse,ss sonu^ friends.” Tin* long pro- 1 
miseel connexion with Franee* was now effe'eted : * 
Oratio Farne*.se, ainl the natural daughter of IJenrv | 
11. we're bi'trothed : no means were left untried ’ 
to engage tin* Venetians next in a gt*neral league. | 
All the emigrants were on the alert. Disturhanees ! 
broke out in Naples just at the critical moment : j 
a Neapolitan delegate ]u*esent-ed binjs(*if to implore ; 
the ])Ope’s aid (ui behalf of his vas.sals in that ^ 
quarter, and tin TO were cardinals who coiinselhd 1 
him to accede to the rojuest. j 

The Italian factions now stood once more face to 1 
fj^ce, and w ith the more decided hostility as tln*ir two j 
h*adei*s were nnifually at >arianee. On tin* oin* sid(* i 
wert* the govj'vnors of Milan and Naples, tin* Medici 
in Florence, and the Dorias in ( Jeima ; r)(n\ T)iego j 
Mendoza, imperial ainhiussador at Rome, may be 
looked on as the centre of tlieir party : they h:id 
still a great force of (Ihibelline acllierents in every 
direction. On the ofln'r side were the pope and 
the Farnesi, the emigrants and malcontents, and 
a new'Iy formed Orsiin party, adherents of the 
French. Hio former party were favoured hy tin* 
portion of the couneil that had rcmaiin d in 'fn nt, 
the latter by the poiiion that had gone to Hologna. 

The hatred mutually cherished hy these parties 
w'as suddenly exemplified in a deed of violencf*. 

The poj)e had alren«ly availed him, self of his for- 
mer close intimacy with tlie emperor, to tninsfer 
Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Luigi, as a fief 
under the papal sec. 1’he times wt're Jiot sneh 
as to allow of his proceeding to such a step with 
the recklessiie.ss of an Ale.xander or a Le«). Hy 
way of corn pens.'it ion, he r«*-attaeln*d Camerino and 
Nej)i to the church, and sought to prove that the 
Camera would suffer no loss in the transaction, Iry 
calculations of the cost atb'inling th(i maintenance 
of those frontier places in a state of defence, tbe 
tribute that his sou would have to pay on account 
of them, and the revenue to bo derived from the 
newly annexed localities. Hnt it w as only in pri- 
vate confer(*nees with the cardinals he could enc- 
C(*ed in l)ringiiig them over to his views, .aiifl this 
not even with all them. Some openly resisted ; 
others seaulously abstiiiiie.l from attending the 
consistory, in which the matter was hrouglit for- 
ward ; and Caraffa was seen on the day appointt'd 
for that business, proceeding on a soh'iwi vfeit 
the seven churches*. The enqreroi*, too, wa?i 

• IJroniat<>, Vita di Paolo IV. ii. 'J'J'J. 
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avrrHO to the atfair; at least, ho would have wislied 
the dukedom given to his son-in-law Ottavio, to 
whom, however, Camerino also belonged*. He let 
the matter pass, been use 1 k‘ was just then in need 
of the pope’s friendship, l)ut In* never gave h his 
sanction : he knew J’ier Luigi too wtdl. lhat 
very son of the poj)e hel<l in his hand all the cords 
of the secret associations among the Italian o])posi- 
tion. It was not doubted lhat he had been pri\ y 
to the cons])iracy of Fieseo, in Oenoa, lhat he had 
assisted Pitdro Strozzi, the powerful head of the 
Florentine emigrants, in a moment of the utmost 
ditlleulty, after an imsucet'ssful attempt on Milan, 
to make his escape over tlu' Po, and had bet‘n the 
sole instrument of securing his satety. it w-as sus- 
pected that he himself entertaine<l fixed designs on 
Milan f. ^ 

Urn* day the pope, who thought himself still un- 
de*!’ the iiiHuenco of favourable stars, and able to 
conjure all the st<n'ms that thr<‘atened him, anus 
j)artieularly cheerful at the aiulieiice. He enume- 
rated all the felicities of his life, and compared 
himself in that resjieet with the <*niperor Tiberius. 
On that very day his son, the possessor of all his 
actpiisitions, the lu ir of his gmod fortune, w.as as- 
sailed and murdered by conspirators in Piacenza .I". 

The Ohibellines of Piaei'uza, aggrieved and irri- 
tated by the violent acts of tin* <luke, who belonged 
i to the despotic I’ulei's ot those times, and sought 
I especially to kec'p the nobility in subjection, wi'i’o 
the perpetrators of the (b ed : but we cannot euter- 
j tain a doiilit of what (*very oin.* in that day believed, 
lhat Ferraute (.Jonzaga, governor of Milan, had a 
hand in the affair §. (loiizaga’s biographer, who 
had been in the times we are speaking <»f his eon- 
tidential secretary, and who seeks to exculpate him, 
assures us that his intention had only I'Xtended to 
the imprisonment and n<»t to the assassination of 
Farnese \\. I find in some MSS. still clearer hints 
that the emperor had reexived previous information 
of this design ; hut I hesitate t(> credit this without 
further substantiation. Be this as it may, tin; im- 
I perial troops husti'iied to the spot, took p»)Ssession 
• of Piacenza, and asserted the claims of the empire 
upon that city. This was in some measure a re- 
taliation for the pojie’s desertion of the empenn’ in 
the war of Smalcald. 

* The negociations on this subject are manifest from 
Mendoza’s letter of the 2!nh Nov. 1547. I'he pope says he 
bestowed the flef on Pier Lnigi because the cardinals preferred 
tliis, and “haviendo de vivir tampoeo, como mostrava su 
indisposicion,” [having so short a lime to live, as appeared 
from his ill-tu*alth. J 

t Gosselliiil, Vita di Ferr. Gonzaga, p. 20. Segni, Storle 
Florentine, p. 292. 

t Mondoca al Emperador, 18 Sep. 1517. Gasto la ma3'or 
parte del tempo (on that day) cn eoiilar sus felicidades y 
eoinpararse a Tiherio iiupcraiior. 

§ Compertum luiheinns Ferdinandum esse autorem, [We 
have aseertainid that Ferraute was the instigator of the 
deed] said the po])e in the consistory. Exlrait du Consistoirc 
tenu par N. S. Pere, in a dispatch from Morvillier, Veiiise, 
7 Sept. 1547. Itibier, ii. Gl. 

li Gossellini, p. 45. Ni> 1’ imperatore, ne D. Fernando, 
roinc di nalura magnanimi, consentiroiio niai alia iniirte del 
(luca Pier laiigi Fariiesi* ; anzi fccCro ogni opi-ra di salvarlo, 
roinandaiulo in speciality a congiur.ili die vivo il tencssero. 
[Neither the emperor nor Don Fernando, men of noble 
•fiatu^. e<er would consent to the death of the duke Pier 
laiigi Farnese, hut did all in their power to save him, giving 
special orders to the conspirators, that they should keep 
him alive as a prisoner. | 


The state of things that imw arose is without 
a parallel. 

Uardinal Alessandro Farnese, some pretended 
to know, had said he eonld only hel[) himself out of 
his dilfieulties by the di'ath of some imperial 
ministers : lie eouhl not take them off hv viol<*iiee, 
and must, therefore, have recourse to art. While, 
therefore, the persons aimed at sought to si'cure 
themselves against poison, two or three Corsieaii 
hravoes were arrested in Milan, and hrouglit to | 
confess, whetlv*!’ truly or falsely 1 will not pretend 
to say, they had been hired by those belonging to 
the pope to assas.‘,inate I’errante (Joiizago. At all 
events, (.lonzago was exasperateil alresh. He 
must, he said, seenre his life as well as lu' eonld : ' 
nothing remained for him hut to put out of the way 
two or three of tlu'se his enemies, either by his own 
baud or by another's Memloza is of oiiiuioii 
tiu’rc was a design to kill all the Spaniards in 
Rome ; (he people wt‘re to he seen-tly instigated 
to the act, which wheu dene was to he excused oil 
the jilea uf their ungovernable fury. 

No reeoiieiliation was to be thought of. There 
b.\d b(*en a wish to emjiloy tlie meiliation of the 
emperor's ilaugldi'i’ to that end. But she bad 
never liked the Farnese family, slic desjii.seil her 
husband, who was much her junior, and exposed 
his bad tpialitii's to the ambassadors without re- 
serve ; she said she would ratlii*r cut off her child’s 
bead than make any request to lier father that 
might he displeasing to liim. 

Ali'udoza’s eorrespomh'uci* with bis court lies 
before mi*. It would not bo easy to matcli these 
letters, for the (om* imparti'd to thi in by (hat deeji 
rooted bate, which both parties strove* to eoiiei.-al, 
and each perceived in thi* otlu*!’. There is in tliem 
a fi*cliiig of superiority iillcd with bitterness, of 
contempt that is yet on its guard, of distrust, such 
as men entertain towards an inveterate malefaetor. 

In this posture of things, Eranee was the only 
country to which the pope could look for supjiort. 
or help. 

Aeeordingly we find him sometimes discussing 
for hours the relation of the Roman see to France, 
ill the presence of the Erene.li ambassadors and 
cardinals (luise and Farnese. “ He bad read in 
old books,” be said, “and heard it from others 
during his eardiiialate, and personally experienced 
it since he became pope, that the holy sec was 
jilvvay.s tlu n in power and prosperity when it was 
allied with France, vvhilii on the contrary it sns- 
taiiK'd losses so soon as this ceased to be the ease. 
Ho could not forgive Leo X. and his predecessor 
(’lenient, he could not forgive himself for having 
even favoured the em])eror : now, however, he vva.s 
determined for ever to unite himself with France. 
He hoped to live yet long enough to leave the 
pajial see ilevotedly attaeheil to the French king; 
he would endeavour to make the latter the greatest 
.sovereign in the world ; his own house .should bo 
eomiected with him by the most indissoluble ties f.’’ 

His purpose was to form with France, Switzer- 
land, and Venice, a league at first defensive, hut of 
which he hims(*lf says, that it was “ the door to an 
otfeiisiv’e league f IMie French calculated that 

♦ Menrioca al Emp. Don Ili'rnandoproi’urara de asegurar 
su vida come mejor pudiero, hccliandn a parte dos o ires di 
I cstos, o por su mano o por inano de olros. 

+ Guise au Hoy, 81 Oct. 1547. Rihier, ii. 75. 

1 t (iuise au Hoy, 11 Nov. 1547. llibier, ii. 81. Sire, il 
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tlit'ir fricinlH, oiut uiiitrd, would fii'cuiv to ihom as 
larj^e a territory in Italy «s tliat wliieli the ompeiva* 
possessed : tlie wliole (Irsini ]airry wore anain ready 
to di'vete themselves to tlie kin^ with lih* and sub- 
stanee. 'I'he Farnesi tlionttid that in the distriet 
ef Milan they eonld eount at least on Fn nmna and 
Fa\ia; tin; Nea])olit{in emigrants i»roniLsed lohrini; 
ii(let*n thousand men into the iield, alid h>rihwitji 
to deliver up Aversa and Napk's. Tlie poj;e eii- 
t<* 7 ’(;d with ;j;reat eaj^ertu'ss into all thest' sehenu'S. 
He ^ave the Fri'iieh ambassador tlu* lirst intelli- 
^enee of a tlesi^n on (leiioa. He was not at all 
averse to tin* eoiieliision of a learnt; with the Sultan 
• or with AlL'iei’s, for the sak<* of t(ettin«; hold of 
Naples. Kdward V’l. had just ascended the throne 
of Fni;land, ainl a decidedly ]irutestant administra- 
tion had assumed the helm (d‘ state : the pope for 
all that advised Henry II. to make peaei* with 
I Inuland, “that he mij;ht lx; free to aeeomplish 
other designs f«)r tin; best interests of (’hristen- 
doin 

Thus velumient was the j) 0 [)e’s hostility to the 
<‘inj)(Tor, thus close his eemnexion with tlie French, 
j tlms vast wer(‘ the views he |>roposed to himself: 

I and yet he never completed his jirojeeted h*agne, 

\ In* iK ver took the final ste p. 

I The V<*m*tians were astounded. ‘‘The jiojn*,” 

I they said, ‘"has be(*n assailed in his dignity, injure<l 
i in his own blood, robbi'd of the best possessions of 
I bis house : In* shouM grasp at <*very alliance, on 
I any t«*rms ; y<*l after so many injuries ami insults 
j In* still ln*sitat(*s and wavers.” 

Most commonly p<*rsona,l injuries prompt to e\- 
tri'ine resolves. Tlu re are natures, hoW(*v('r, in 
which that is not the ease, which even then de- 
lilM*rat(; wln'ii they an* most deejdy wounded ; not 
that the s(*ntiment (tf revenge is l<*ss strong in 
them, but because they are more forcibly possess(*d 
with the consciousness of tlieir adversary’s su])c- 
riority. 

d'he prudence that anticipates the aspect of the 
future ])rt*domiuates in (liein : great mischances 
do jiot rouse them, but make them spiritless, vacil- 
lating, and weak. 

'I'll'* <‘mp(*ror was t<»o powerful to entertain any 
i.erious fear «tf the Farnesi, He kept on his way 
without bestowing a thought upon tlu'in. Ho pro- 
■ ested Solemnly against tin; sittings of the council 
in liologna, ami declared befonhand all acts that 
should issue from it to be null and void. In the 

sfinlilc iiu p.npc, i\ ct* (ju'il ni’a (lit, ([u’il doit roiinuenccr d 
veus I'.iirc (Ucl.iralioii dc* son aniitic* par vons pri-‘«i ritt*r luy 
cl loutc s.i tuaisMii ; et peur ic (jn’ils n'.iuroicnt puissam-e 
(1(* vons 1'airc s< r\icc, iiy vous aider a oll’cnser, si \uns pre- 
ni'cvcnient vons m* k-s aide/, a dctVmlrc, il Iny a scinhlc de- 
voir cdinim-nccr par la li^fnc di fc-n.si\e, la qnclle il dit e'.tre 
la vi -ive porte de r otli-nsivi*. [Sire, the jaipe is minded, as 
he lias told me. that lie oiiKlit to lH-|;in his deelaratiun nt' 
Iriendslnji by presenting to you himself, and his wlnde 
tiouse: and for that they eonld have no power to do you 
M l vice, or to aid you to ollend, unless you in the lirst place 
aid inem to doreiid, it seems lit to him to begin with the 
defensive league, which he sajs is the real dnur to the ollin- 
sive J The whole eonespoiidenee relates to thi.. ti»pie. 

• rranenis de Rohan an Ho>, 24 IVliner, irilH. Itihier, ii. 
117. S. S. m’a eommamle ile vous faire entendre ct eon- 
M'iller de sa pait, di* regarder les movens (;ne vous ponve/, 
'enir ]i()nr vons mettreen paix pour (jnehiue temp.s aver les 
Vn;'lais. atm (|ne n'e.stant en taut d’ endioits empeselu* 
eons puissie/ plus faeilemeni exeeuter vos dessein.s et en- 
tr prises pour le liien ])nhlie de la Chrestiente. 


year 1548 ho published the Interim in Gernumy. 
ilowev(‘r intoI(*rahle the pope tlmught it that tin; 
i*inperor slienld v('nture tu jireserihe a rule ef faitli, 
liowevvr v(*hememly he eempltiined tltat tin* pre- 
]»erty of tlie elmreh should he left in the hands of 
its pre.sent posse.ssors (in addition to all this, cardi- 
nal Farne.so said lu* emild point out Hi'Vc'ii or eight 
here.sies in the interim *), the emperor did not 
siillt*!* liimself to he movixl from lii.s purpost*. In 
the attair i>f l‘iaei*nza too, he ditl not yi(*hl a hair's 
lti*eadih. The pojie demanded the immediate r(*s- 
titution of that city : the emiieror maintained hi.s 
claim to it in right of the t nipire. 4’he pope ap- i 
jM*al4*d to the treaty of 15*Jl, in whieli i’iaeenza j 
had been giiarante<;d to the Roman see ; the cm- j 
p(*ror pointed to the word “ invesliture,” by which i 
tlie empire had assVrted its ow n i’ight of sovereignty. ! 
The jiope r(*joined that tin* word was hereemploved 
otherwise than in the feudal sense : the empi'ror 
eaiTi<*d the diseiissioii no further, hut declared 
that his eonscit nee forbade bim to give back Fia- 
cenza T. 

(Jladly would tlu* pope now have taken up arms, 
attaebed liim.self to France, and set bis fri(*ndH and 
partisans in motion (bis adherents w'cre ob.served 
to be busy in Napb's, G(‘noa, Siena, I’iaeenza, 
and even in ()rl>it(Ho), gladly would he have 
revenged bimself by some nnexpect(*d blow ; but 
on tlu* otlu*r hand, be f(*lt (‘xtreme dread of tlu; 
emperor’s superior ]*owc'r, above all of bis inlluenee 
in eeeh'siastieal matters ; be was apprehensive that 
a eoimeil would he called that would declare its(‘lf 
ileeidedly again.st him, and ev(*n ]n*oe(*ed to his 
deposition. Mt'mloza allirms, that tlu* attempt of 
the Corsicans upon the lifi; of Fi'rrante Gonzaga 
had (‘specially alarmed him. 

How(*ver this may be, certain it is lie kept still 
and smoth('rt*d his rage. Tlu* Farnesi wt're even 
not displ(*as(*d to see the (‘mp(*ror taki* Siena, hoping 
h(‘ would h(.*stow it on them in eonijansation for 
their losses. The most singular proposals were 
made in eoimeelion with this sii]>j(*et. “ If the 
(‘inperor agia'cs to this,” it was said lo I\Ien(ioza, 

“ the pope on his part must (hen si*nd hack the 
eoiineil to 'I’n'iit, and not only jn’oceed in other n;- 
speets aeeording to the omjieror’s wislu's (for ('x- 
ampk*, in sol(*mnly recognizing his right to Ilur- 
gimdy), hut also de{*lar(* C'lmrb's his suec(‘ssor in 
tlu* ]»apal SCI*. For, said they, tin; climate of Ger- 
many is cold, tliat of Italy warm ; warm eoimtries 
are more wliolesoiiu* for the gout, with which tlie 
emperor is atllieted .t.” I will not maintain that 

♦ “Mazer inteiukr a V. M. eoino en el Interim ay 7 o 8 
beicgi.is." .Meiulnya, 10 Jiini. 1.')1S. In the " Letlere del Coin- 
nu-ndatore Annibal I'.irn, senlte al rinine del ( I- Variiese," 
vvbieli in etluT re^I)eets are eoiiijKised with great reserve, 

(Il re is .1 letter li. to the Caidia.il S fond rat o w iih respect to 
(be Inteiiin, in wliieh it is said, " the emperor l as cans(*d a 
scandal in Christeiulom ; lu; might have taken Komething 
better in h ind.” 

I •• 1-ettere del Cardinal Farnese, srritteal Vt*senvo diFano, 
nunlio al imiter.itore Carlo," Intoimationi Folitiehe, \ix. and 
some iiistrnetions of the pojie s and raniese’s, il). xii. throw 
liglit on tlicse tran.sael lon.s, of which 1 e.in only touch on 
the m.iin points. * 

t C.irdinal (Jamhaia iiiaile tlie proposition to Mendoza in 
a private nie(*lin,: in a eluireh. He .s.iiii .it least, “(pie avia 
•seripto al pap.i algo ih sto. y no hi havia loiiiado in*!.’’ I^Wi.ii* 
he had written soniewhat there. ihniit to the pofie. and th U 
he had not taken it amiss j I.e Connesf.ihle an Hoy. I Sept 
l.ilM (Itiliier, ii I ,"».’),]). (ih) I,e ji.ijic et sv s niiiiis'ies von.sont 
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1 tlu*y were ycrious in nuikiii^ thcso jiroposalrt, fur 
! tlio old pope lived in the belief that he yliould fiur- 
! vivo the emperor ; we see, however, on what dubious 
I and straiij^ely iinaeeustoined paths their puliey had 
adv(‘ntured. Their inovi'inents and their iiego- 
i eiatioiis with the emperor did not eseape tin; obser- 
I vatiun of the Freneli. We have a very indignant 
: I(‘tte?‘ from the eonstablo do Montmorency, in which 
i he sj)eaks ^^itllout tpialihcation of “dissimulations, 

( lies, and downrigl»t villainies,” practise<l in Home 
against the king of France 

At last, that h<i might after all do something, 
and gain at least one fixed point in these conten- 
tions, the pope resolved, since not only his house’s 
title to I’iaceiiza but even that of the church was 
disjmte»l, to give back that <lukedom to the imme- 
diate possession of, tin; latter. This was the first 
I inn* he had ev(‘r done anything contrary to the 
interests of his grandchildren. He thought he pos- 
sessed unlimit(*d authority over them ; he had 
always landed them, ainl deemed himself fortunate 
in their faultless obedience. But the ditference 
was, that till now he had always striven for their 
manifest a«lvantage ; now, on the contrary, he 
pro])osed a measure at variance therewith, 'fhey 
attemjhed at til’s! to divert him fr<»m his purpose by 
indirect means. 1'hey ha<l it represented to him 
that the day proposed for the consistory was in- 
ausj)icious, b('iiig St. Rocpie’s day ; that the exchange 
Jie contemplated in giving them back Camerino 
instead of I’iacen/a, would be rather prejudicial to 
the church than otherwise, 'fhey turned against 
him the very argunu’nts he had himself usi'd on a. 
former occasion. Jbit all their efforts could but 
delay, not prc'vcnt the measure. I’aul III. finally 
gave orders to C'amilh* Oi’sino, governor of Farnui, 
I to keep p(»ssession of that city in the name of the 
clnireli, and to give it up to no one wbati’vm’. 
! Aflcr (his dcelaration, wlii(di left not a doubt be- 
hind, the J'ai'iiese no hniger contained llumisclves. 

I On no eonsiderati(»n w<»uld they consent to be 
despoiled of a dukedom, that put them on a footing 
' with the indejM'iident ])rineeH of Italy. Ottavio 
1 made an attempt to get Banna into his hands in 
i detiaiwe of tlu* pope, by force or stratagem ; but 
Famillo’s prudeue<* and iletermination frustrated 
j bis si-bemes. What must have been I’aiiKs feelings 
j when be learned this ! It was reserved for tln^ ohl 
j man at the close of bis days to see bis grandsons, 
I to whom be had manib’sled so much alfcetionate 
j partiality,’ for whose advantage he had heaped on 
I liiiiiself tin* reproaidies of the world, now rehelling 
I against him ! Even the failure of his attemja. diil 
[ not deter Ottavio fnmi his purjiose. lb? wrote to 
I the pope, telling liim flatly, tliat if Banna was not 
restored to him by fair means, be would iiiake 
, ]>eaee witli f'erraiite (hnizaga, and eiidiavoiir to 
‘ possess himself of it with the help of the imperial 
j arms. And in fact bis iiegoeialions with that mortal 
riU'iny of Iiis lioiise wen; already far advaiice»l ; a 
courier bad been ilespalidied to the i-niperor with llu‘ 
definitive proposal f. 't he pope eoinplaiiied loudly 

jus(|Uos icy UhL> do toutes di*«siniul:iti<)iis, U-s-(jurlles iii> out 
ik'piiis (niei.tuc temp'. \o,ilu eoiivujr de pur inoiiMin^^e, pour 
ell J'driner uiio vr.i3c liie>eli;iiicete, puis <iu’il taut qui; je 
I’aiip. lie aiiiM. 

• *U4’aii(j^Io ,i1m) a-serts his positive determinatiem: S.S. era 
a tiitto volt.i a reslituir riUitia alia eliiesa. [Ills holinCiS!t 
was Ciillv uiiiideil to ri-sfore Panna to the rhurch.J 
f ^^«)s^^l^lli, Viiadi I’err. (Jonzaga, p. 05. 


that lie was betrayed by his own kimlrcd ; their 
conduct was such as must bring him to the grave. 
What wounded him most deeply was, that the 
nimoiir arose he had himself been privy to Otta- 
vio’s proceedings, and had taken a part in them 
belying his jipen professions. Jle told cardinal 
Este that never in bis life bad anything caused 
him .such anguish, not even Bier Jmigi’s d(;ath, 
iior the sci/.iiiv of IMaceiiza. But he would not 
leave the world in any doubt as to his real .senti- 
ments *. His only consolation was, that at least 
Ale.ssandro i''anic.se, tin; cardinal, was iiiiioccut,and 
ilevotcil to him. He gradually heeame coiivinecd 
that tin; latter loo, in whom he trusted wholly, to 
whose hands were committed the entire manage- 
ment of ]>uhlie affairs, was but too w’ell aware of 
the matter, and bad bei'U a consenting party to it. 
This discovery broke his heart. On the day of 
All Souls (Nov. 2, lo4‘J), he coininuuicatcd it to 
the VeiK'tiaii ambassador in bitter anguish of heart. 
The day following he went, to seek if jiossible some 
relief of mind, to his vigna on Monte Cavallo. lint 
he found no repose, lie sent for rardiiial Ales- 
.sandro : one word hronght on another ; the pope 
burst into tin* most violent paroxysm of anger, 
snatched his in'phcw’s cap out of bis hand, and 
da.shcd it on the ground f. The court already an- 
ticipati'd a change ; it wtis generally siipjioscd the 
pope would remove the cardinal from the adniinis- 
trutiun. But it did not come to that. This violent 
agitation of mind at tlu* advaneeil age of eigbty- 
! three, was fatal to the old man. H(‘ w’as imme- 
diately tnk(‘U sick, and died a few days afterwards, 
on the 10th Nov. ir>40. All ranks Hocked to kiss 
his foot. He was as mueh beloved as his grand- 
sons were hated ; tliat he had met with his death 
through their means, on whom he had bestowed 
most kindne.ss, nioveil every one to jiity. 

Baiil 111. was a man full of talent and intellect, 
of penetrating sagacity, exalti'd to the highest 
station. But how insignitieant a]ipears even a 
mighty mortal in comparison with tin; world's his- 
tory ! In all his tlionglils and efforts he is eireum- 
sciahed and commanded by the span of time he 
looks upon, by momentary struggles that press 
upon him as though they wen; those of etcTiiity : he 
is fettered too beyond tin; lot of other men, by the 
personal eonsiilerations incident to his station ; they 
tax his puw'crs to the utmost, till up his days, 
sometimes it may he with satisfaction, hut oftener 
with vexation and sorrow, and waste and wear him 

♦ Ilippolyte, Ciirdiiiul de I'Vrrnre, nu Hoy, 22 Oct. 1549. 
Riliicr li, 2t8. S. S. iii’a asscnrc n’avoir eii sa vie eu 
oho.se dout elle ail taut rocou d’onmiy, pour rojiinion qu'clle 
craiiil qn’oii veuille prendre (|Uf oocy ait este de .son con- 
M'litenieiit. 

t Dandolo. II Itov*"” Farnese si rcsolso di non voler 
ohc oasa sua restah.se priva di lloiiia, e he ne mohse alia 
forte. . .S, S. aerortasi di questa eontnioperatione del Revnio. 
F.irneho me la eomunieo il til de’ niorti, in gran parte con 
grandissiina aniaritudine, et il dl dii'tro la mattina per tem- 
po hC ne undo alia sua vigna di Monte Cavallo per eercar 
transtiillo, do\e si ineolcro per tal cau.sa eon es.so lle\nio. 
F.irne.so. . . . (ili fn trovato tutlo 1' interiore iiettissimo, d’ haver 
a \ iver aneor <|nalehe anno, se noil ehe nel eoro tre goecie ■ 
di sangue airghiaelato (this is well known to he an erroneous | 
notion), guidicati dal moto della eolera. [ — All his inside was I 
found in a \ery sound state, .so that he might have lived ! 
some years longer, with the eveeption of three clots of eoa ; 
g.ilated hlood in the heart, sujiposcd to have hecu caused hy j 
the vehemenec of his eholer.J I 
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.away. Iwoti \vhil<‘ Ik; ptiriHliofl, the eternal desti- 
iiit'S of the world roll on to their accompUahnieiit. 

Julius III. 

During the conclave, five or six cardinals hap- 
pened to be standing ronnd the altar of ihe chapel, 
lalking of the difficulty tln're w'as to choose a 
pope. “ KN'c.t me,” said cardinal Monte, one of 
their niinilK.T, “ and the day following 1 will make 
you my intimates and favourites of tin* whole e(»l 
lege of cardinals.” “ Shall wo indee<l elect him t” 
said Sfondrato, another of tlu'in, wlu'n they had 
separated. Da Monte had the character (»f being 
iin|)('tuous and irascible, and in other respects t<;o 
had small grounds for hope : the lowest bets w'ere 
staloMl upon his name*. In spite of all this, so it 
was that Ik; was ('l<‘ct('d (Keli. 7, luuO). In me- 
mory of Julius II., whoso chamberlain he had been, 
ho styletl himself Julius HI. 

Kvery face in the iiu)»erial court was lighted up 
with joy, when this choice became known. Duke 
(losmo had chudly contributed to bring it about. 

It was j)art and paretd of the pre-emirieneo of 
fortune and power, at which the em]>eror then 
found himself arrived, that at last a pope, on wdioso 
devotedness he could reckon, ascended the pa- 
pal chair. Public affairs seemed destined now to 
take a dilferent course. 

'I’he emperor still regarded it as of extreme im- 
portance, that the council shotdd again be estab- 
lished in Trcjit ; he still hoped to compel the J‘ro- 
testants to attend it, and to submit to its authority. 
The new' pope received the proposition with cordi- 
ality. If he did set forth the difficulties inherent 
in the matter, his only anxiety was, lest he shoukl 
be thought to put them forward as e\cus(‘s : he 
was never tired of protesting that this was not so : 
Ik; had acte(l all his days without subterfuge or 
pretence, and w'oiild ever maintain the same con- 
duct. lie tli<l actually aj»point the rinewal of lli<; 
<*<tuiK;il for the spring of lor>l, declaring that he 
did so without pact or conditi(»n '[•. 

Put all was far from IsMiig achieved w'hen the 
goodw ill of the j)oj)e w'as secure. 

Ottavio Farnese had, by a resolution passed by 
the ^•ardinals in conclave at the instance of Julius, 
beconu; again possessed of Parma, 'fills had not 
(tceurred contrary to tin* emperor’s will ; they ha<l j 
long been iK'gotiating together, and some hopes j 
w»'r<‘ entertained of a renewed good nnderstaiKling | 
between them. Hut the emperor’s mind was made 
uj) not to giv<; Ottavio hack Piacenza too ; and he 
even retained the places in the territory of Parma, 
which Oonzaga had seized : Ottavio, in eonseqiienee, 
eontlnued to maintain a warlike attitude J. 'I’here 
W'as 1.0 possibility of any real conlideiiee between 
the tw'o, after .so many reeiiuanail offences. It is 
true, the death of Paul III. had d«'privt'd bis 
grandsons of a great support, but it had also set 

♦ Dandolo, Relatione, ; Queslo rtwnio, fjj Monte se 
l»en subito in ounsidcnitioiie di ogn’ uno, ma all’ ineoiitro 
u{;n’ uno parlava taiilo della sn.i colera c subitezza, die ne 
passb inai ehe di pdcblshiina scoinmessa. 

t Lettere del Nunzio Pighino, 12 e 15 Ag. Ij.’jO: InlF. 
Polit. xix. 

I (Johsellini, Vita di Ferr. flonzaga, and the justification 
of (JoMzaga, in the third book, from the acensatioii ofliis 
having caused the war, afford an autlu*ntic explanation of 
this turn of things. 
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their hands free. They had now' no need to give 
any further coiisideratiou to the general interests 
or to those of the Uhnreh, hut could adopt mca- 
.•-ui'es with an e.xclusive view to their own. We 
si ill find Ottavio possesse*! with feelings of bitter 
hatred. Mis enemies, be said, w'ore ond(*a.vouriiig 
to wrest I’arma from him, and c;v»'n to put himself 
out of the way ; but they should succeed in neither 
the oiu* nor the other *. 

in this t('mp(*r he turned to Henry II., and that 
king joyfully accepted his pntposals. 

Italy ami (Jermany were filled with malcontents. 
What the, empi;ror had already effected, and that 
which was yet looked for from him, his religious 
and his political attitude, had all stirred up nuni- 
herless enemit*s against him. Henry II. resolved 
to revive his father’s anti- Austrian jylans. He aban- 
doned the war with England, eoneluded an alliance 
with ()(ta\io, and took tin; garrison of l*arma into 
his pay. Er(ujch troo])s too soon appeared in Mi- 
randola. The hauners of France W(;re seen waving 
in the heai’t of 1 taly. 

In tills new complication of things Julius ad- 
hered stedfastly to the emj)eror. He thought it 
intob'rable that a miserable worm, Ottavio Farnese, 
should r(*hel at onc<; against an emperor and a 
pope. “ It is oni* will,” he declares to his nuncio, 
“ ti; embark in the same vessel with his imperial 
majesty, and to share the sanu; fortune. To Him 
who has the wistlom and the pow'er wt; leave the 
determination of the course f.” The emperor de- 
clared himself for the. immediate forcible ejection 
of tin; Fn'iich and their adherents. The imperial 
and papal troops w’(‘n; v<‘ry soon in the field. An 
important fortn'ss in the Parmeggiana fell into 
tlK'ir bands, tlu'v laid waste tlie whole region, and 
completely sniToniHU'd Mirandola. 

Ihit these pc'tty bostilitii's were not enough to 
qiu'll the movements that liad indi'ed originated 
luTi', but ba<i siiie<‘ laiil hold on all Europe. War 
br(*U«; (Hit by land and sea, and on every frontier 
wliere iiK't tin* territori(*s of the enijicmr and of 
tlu^ king of l''ranc(‘. When tlu* I’rote.stants at 
last allied thein.selves to the I'lv ueb, they ('ast into 
the scale a weight V(*rv different fri»in that of the 
Italians. Tlu' most determined ai rack Charles had 
ever .sustained ensut*d. Tlu* I'lencli appeared on 
the HhiiK', the elector Maurice in tlu' 'rvrol. The 
vi'teran eompuTor, aft»T taking up his position on 
the moimtaiii land iH'lweeii It.ily and <I(*rmany, to 
keep them b(dh in ()be(li(>iice, s;i\v Iiiniself suddenly 
perilled, vaiKiui.shed, and almost a j»risoiK'r. 

This prodnceil an immedi.ilt' elfect on the affaii*s 
of Italy. ‘‘ Never could we havi; Ix'lieved,” said 
the ]*(»pe, “ that Cod wouM so visit nsf.” He 
was eonstraln-'d, in Aj)ril lo^'J, to agree to a truce 
with bis (‘iKMuies. 

Some miselianees there are that come iU)t wholly 

* Lclterc th lli SifUioi i F:irm";i:uii prr In negotio di Parma, 
lurnmiatl. Pol. xix. 'I'lir al)()\ i* is IVom a Utter of Ottavio 
to canlitial Ales.s.uulro I'arnose, Parma, 2<th M.irch, l.'i.'il. 

t Julius I’.ipa 111. Manu propiia; Instiailiioiie per \oi 
Monsignor (I’lnmla con I’imperatore. 1/ ultimo di Marzo. 
Inlonnatt. Pol. xii. Ho assigns the reason for this close 
union : Non per allett*) alrunr» humano, ma perelie vtdemo 
la causa nostra esse con S. ('esarea in tutti li a/Iari e 
massimameiite in qin llo della religi aie. fXot for any 
human afleetion, hut heeause ue si-e tli.'it our eaiWe i.s Itteii- 
tilied ^^ilh the emperor's in all in.itters, especially those of 
religion.) 

t Al CL Cresceiitio, I.'] .Apiil, l.‘).V2. 
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unwolconui. Tlmy put uii cud to :i coiir.sc ol‘ action 
that begins to he irUsonic, they give a legitimate 
reason or a manifest excuse fur ahandoiiing it. 

The ill luck that ht'fel the jiopii seems almost to 
have been of this kind. It was with dissatisfac- 
tion lu* liad seen his capital filled with troops, his 
cotters ( uiptied, and Ik* thought he sometimes liad 
cause to (•onijilain of the imperial ininister.s *. The 
eouneil, too, had hecoine a source of r<‘al uneasi* 
m ss to him. Since the appearance of the (hTiiiuii 
delegates, to wlioni promi'^es of reforinatuui had 
been made, tlie ])roceedlngs took a holder course. 
Alreaily in 1522, the ]M>pe eomplaincd ihat attempts 
were made to despoil him of his authority ; that 
the intention of the Spanish bishops, wasim the one 
hand Her\ih‘Iy to submit to the chapters, on the 
other to withdraw*!*!’!)!!! the holy see the ])atro!!agi! 
of all hemdiees : he would not liowever suffer that, 
nndi r ilu> tithi of abuses, he should he robbed of 
that wliieh was no abtise, but an essential attri- 
bute of his power f. It could !!()t, therefore, have 
he(‘n wholly displeasing to him, that the attack of 
the I’rotesta!its broke nj) tin' eouneil : In; liastein’d 
to !leen*e its suspension. He was thereby rid of 
innninerablo pretensions a?id disputes. 

Troll! that time forth, Julius 111. never again 
seriously a])plied his energies to politics. The 
inhabitants of Siciui ind(;ed complained, that 
although their half-townsmui! by the mother’s siile, 
he had seconded duko Cosmo’s ])roject of subduing 
them ; but a subsequent judicial iiixestigalioii 
proved the falsehood of the charge. It w’as rather 
Cosmo who ha<l reason to eoinjilain. Tlie pope 
did not hiinler the J'loreiitine emigrants, the bit- 
terest foes of his ally, from asse!nbling and arming 
in the states of tin; Cliurch. 

Tile villa of pope (liidio, at tlie entrance of the 
Porta del Po])olo, is still visited by the stranger. 
Those fin.es conn* bodily befori' him, as he ascemls 
I the ampb; steps to llie galbi’V, whence In* overlooks 
I 'tin; whole extent of Koine from Monte Mario, and 
I all the windings of the Tiber. The buibliiig of 
i this palace, the laying out of its gardmis, were the 
' ilaily and lioni’Iy oecupatioii of Julius 111. He 
: himself designed tlie ])lan, hut the work was m ver 
j »*n(hMl ; every day iiew’ suggestions and caprices 
I presented theniselve.s, whieli were forthwith to he 
' put in execution by the architects 4 .'. Here the 

j 

i • Lcttera «’iCl papa a ^Icmloza, 215 Dec., (luff. 

I Pol. xix.) “ Without pride be it said : Of counsel we lia\e 
no need ; we could even help others in that re.spect; help 
I indeed we might require.” 

i t A1 rreseeutio 10 tlena., 13.')2. lie exclaim.s: Non 
; Sara vero, non compnrtareino mai, i»riina hissaremo ruiiiare 
il niondn. |It shall not he, we will ne\er endure it, wc 
would sooner see the dow'iifull of the world.] 
i Vasari, Iloissard dt .scribes their extent at that time ; 
“ Oerupat fiTo omnes oolle.s qiii ah urhe adponf!*in Milvium 
l)rf)teuduntur [oerujiying almost the whole range of hills 
Iromthe city to the Milviaii hiidge,] he relates their magnili- 
eeiiee, and gives some ofihe inscriptions : e. g. Honeste volup- 
taricr eunet'.s fas honestis esto. [Re virtuou.s delights 
allowed the virtuous,] and particularly : Dehinc proximo in 
t’ lnplo Deo ae ilivo Andrea* grntias agunto (the visitor.s 1 
pnsume are understood;, vitanuiue et salntcm Julio JII., 
Ponte Maximo, RaUiino t jus I'ratri, et eoruni familhe uni 
\ers.T, i)lurimam et jctern.-im preeantor. [bet them give 
* thltlT^s tt^liod and St, .Audit W' in the adjoining temple, and 
implore life and health, abundant and eternal, for pope Paul 
III., Rahhvin lus brother, and their whole family.] Julius 
died on the 2drd March, I.S.hl. 


pupe passed his days, forgetting all the world be- 
yond. Ht; had done a good deal for the advance- 
ment of his n lations. Duke Cosmo gave them 
Sansovino, tlieir ancestral place, ami the emperor 
gave them Novara : Julius himself bestowed on 
them the dignities of the ecclesiastical states, and 
Camerino. He kept his W’ord with his favourite, 
a ) until whom lie had taken a liking to in Parma, 
and made him a cardinal. lie had luipja nt'd once 
to see him seized by an apo, and had been pleased 
by his spirit and courage ; from that mo!m;iit he 
brought him iij), and bestowed on him a regard 
which unhap])ilv eons(itiit(‘!l his only merit. Julius 
wished to .«ee him, and tlie rest of those belonging 
to him, well ])rovided for, hut hr; had no iiiclination 
to involve him.self in dangerous perplexities on 
their account. The easy pleasant life of his >illa, 
as we have said, suited best for him. He gave; 
entertainments, whieli he sea.soned with sprinklings 
of proverbial wit, tliat at times inde<‘d calk’d up 
the blushes of his guests. In the imjmrtant busi- 
ness of Church and state, he took no more part 
thtin was barely unavoidable. 

Marcellus it. 

It was impossible that Church or state could 
thrive much under such treatment. 'J’he i’in)turc 
between the two great catbolic powers was con- 
stantly iM’coining wider and more perikius ; tlie 
(Jerman Protestants had mightily ri’(;o\ered from 
their defeat of 1547, and stood firmer than ever. 
No thought could be enti'rtaincd of tbe often pro- 
posed catholic reform. The fact could not Ix’ 
concealed, that tin; ju’ospectsof i1h‘ Koniish cliurch 
were in every direction gloomy and ambiguoiis. 

Now if, us we have seen, there bail risen in the 
bosom of (liat cliureb, a stricter spirit, that heartily 
comk imietl the whok’ life an<l conduct of so many 
[)ontifts, must not tliat feeding at last display itself 
in the election of a. pojn; i Much inik’cd depended 
on the personal qualities of the pontiffs ; for this 
very rejison had the highest dignity been made 
elective, in order that a man re’presenting the pre- 
vailing spiiit of the Church shoukl be set at the 
lie'ad of alfairs. 

The first time the more austere j)arty jiosscsscd 
iiifliu nee in the choice; of a pope, was after the’ 
death of Julius JII. The? latti^r had often felt 
hlm.s<;lf cheeked in his undignifie d behaviour by the 
pre.sence of e*ardinal Marcello C»M*viiii. This elc- 
te;rmined the cheiice. April 11, 1555, Marcellus II. 
was eleet<‘d. 

His whok' life* had bce'ii earnest and irrepreiach- 
ahle : that reformation of the C’hnreh, of w'hich 
^others hut talked, he exhihiteel in his (>wn person. 
His ek’ctioii gave rise to the greatest hojx’S. “ I 
hael praye<l,” says a ccinteinporary, ** that there 
might come a ])ope, who shoukl know’ how to re- 
deem the fair words, cliurch, ceiuncil, and refonn, 
fi’eem the e’eintempt into which th(;y hael fallen ; 
thremgh this election, 1 decineel luy hope fulfillcel ; 
my w ish apjioared to have become a fact “ The 
e>pinion,” says another, “ entertained of this pope’s 
worth and incoinjearabk? wisdom, filled the weirld 
with hope : nowq if ever, it was thought, will it be 
possible for the Church to extinguish heresy, to 

• Seripando al vescovo di Fiesolc*. l.cttcrc di Prinripi, iii 
l(i2. 
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reform Jilmscs and eoiTiiption of niaiiiiors, to bo- 
eome whole and Hound a^aiii, and once more 
unitt'd Marccllns bejran entirely in tliis spirit, 
lie did not miller his relations to come to Homo ; 
lie made a nmltitudii of retrenchmentH in the ex- 
penditure of the court, ho is said to have drawn up 
a catalogue of the ]HMncipal reforms re<piisit(‘ in the 
ecclesiastical institutions ; he imine<liately endea- 
voured to restore its ;»('nuinti solemnity to divim* 
worship ; all his thoni;hts turiu'd on a council, and 

: on reform f. In polities he assumed a ncmtral 
]i(»Hitiou, with whiith the enip»*ror was eouteiitetl. 
“ 'rii(‘ world however,’' say tlmse eoutemporarit s of 
his, “ was not worthy «)f Inni and they a])ply to 
this Marcelhis Virujil's words r(‘sj)cclin|^ another : 

I “ Ostendont lerris hunc tantuni fata.” 

I lie died on the twenty -seeond day of his pontifi- 

I cate. 

' VVe eannot s])eak of elleets oi»ernted diirin*; so 

1 brief an administration; hut even this l)t‘L;imiiu«^, 
tliis eleetioii, are in themselves indications of the 
sjurit that was he^inning to prevail. It ])redomi- 
nated in the next eonelave likewise, hence the 
m«)st austere of all the eardinals, (iriovaiiiii Pieti’o 
Carafia, issued as pope, May 2.‘l, 1555. 

Paul IV. 

Wc have often spoken of him already : he is the 
sauK' who foun(l(‘(l the Tlu'atines, re-estahlished 
the iiKpiisition, and so ess('ntially contributed t») the 
coniiriuatioii of the old doetriiieat 'rrent. If ther<* 
was a party which purposed the renovation of 
Catholicism in all its strictness, that party possessed 
in him who now ascended the papal chair, not a 
uuMiihi-r ru'rely, but a foun<U‘r and a leader. Paul 
IV. aircaly mmiher«‘il uine-and-s('vcnty years, hut 
Ills deej) smilv (‘yes retaiiu'd all tin* fire of youth. 
Ih? was V ry tall and thin, liis sl(‘p was rapid, and 
li(’ seemed all sinew, tn his p(‘rs(mal habits, lie 
Ixamd liiinself by no ruh', (d'ten slt>|)t by day and 
studied by nii;lit, and woe to tin' servant wlio should 
have entered his room heloiv he had ruuj^ his hell. 
In like maimer in all other matters he followed 
tin' im]>uls(‘ of the moment hut this was always 
Ljoveriied hy a hahit of mind formed by the prac- 
tice (»f a loiin; lif<-‘ iut<» a second nature. He sc'eiiied 
tf» know no other duty, no other oeeiipation, than 
the restoration of tin* old faith to its former domi- 
nation. Snell naturt'S aris(‘ from time to time, and 
W(_‘ occasionally meet with specimens of them in our 
own day- They form their coiieeptions of the world 
and all its purposes from a siiij^Ie point of siirht ; their 
individual instinets are so pow<‘rful, as to tincture 
all their views ; they are indefatij^alile speakei*s, 
and always possess a certain freshness of manner, 

* l-fiti re di Priiicipl, iii. Ml. The editor speaks hero in 
his own person. 

t Petri I’olidori, dc Vita Mareelli 11. Comincntarius, 17 It, 

p. no. 

t Uelazione di M. Bernardo Nava;:ero (che fn poi cardi- 
nale) alia Ser«««. llepca. di Veiu'tia, toriiando di Boina, Ain- 
liasciiitore appirsso del Potilelice Paolo IV., l.'i.'i.S, in many 
Italian Jiliraries, also in tlie Infonnazioni Politlche in Ik-rlin. 
I.a euiuplessioiie (H que.sto pontelice e colerii-.i adnsto; ha 
nna inciedihil }j;ravita e Rr.imic/<ca in tutfc le -sue a/.ioni, et 
verainente jiarc nato al si<;nore{^;fiare. ('I’he e(»mplexion of 
this pontiir is swarthy eholerie ; he displa\s incredible 
gravity and gratideiir in all his notions, and seems truly 
born to command. J 



pouring forth in hu xlKiiistihl(! .streams the system 
of thought that h/is grown up in tlu'iii by a sort of 
fjitiility. How vastly important do tlu'y lieconu' at 
times, when all their actions are pundy and abso- 
lutely di^pendcnt on tlicir opinknis, and their will 
becomes united with power ! What might there 
not have been exp(‘ctod of Paul IV^, who liad nevt'r 
kixmii Avhat it was to |)ausc from any motives of 
discretion, who had always carried out his opinions 
with tilt' ulnio.st impetuosity, now that he was ex- 
alted to the topmost .station* ! It was malti'i* of 
wonder to }iims(*lf how h(‘ had arrived tlien*, since 
he had never bestowed the least favour on a single 
eaialinal, and had in‘ver shown a trace in his e(*n- 
diict, of anything hnt the ntiiiost austerity. He 
believed it was not tin* cardinals, Init Hod liim.self 
who had clio.s(‘n him, and calleu'liim to llxj accom- 
plishment of his purposes f . 

“ We pi'oinist' and vow,” ho says, in the hull 
published on the eoinmeiicf'Tnent of his pontiticate, 

“ to inak(* it in truth our care, that tln^ reform of 
the miiversnl elmroh, and tlu^ Homan court, shall 
he set on foot.” H<‘ marked tlie day of his corona- 
tion by th(' issuing of conmiand.s rcsjiectiiig con- 
vents and orders. He S(!nt without delay two 
monks from Monte ('assino into Spain, to n’store 
tlui decayed disei|)lint‘ of the convents in that 
country. Ho appointed a congregation for general 
reform, con.sisting of three classi's, each constituted 
hy eight cardinals, tirteeii i)relateH,and iifty learned 
divines. The artieles which were to he discussed 
hy them, and wliich related to the collation to 
benefices, wv're coinmuuicatt'd to the nnivi'rsitics. 
He set to work, as we see, with great earnest- 
ness J. It seemed as if that eeelesia.stieal spirit, 
which had for a eonsiderahle time mach* good its 
iiifiueiKM* among the inferior classes of tlu' clergy, 
had now takc'ii jiossession of the ])a|)acy likewise, 
and would fortliwitli lussiiine tlu? solo direction of 
Paul IV's pontifical earei r. 

The only remaining (luestioii was, what position 
lie would assume w ith n speet to the general move- 
ments of the ])olilieal world. 

It is no <‘asy task to ehaiige the main directions 
a power has once taken, and which liavr gradually 
i leiititied thcm.selves with its very being. 

• It may bo guessed th.it his einr.u-fer did rmt meet with 
niianimous approl)atif»n. Arctino’.s (’.iiuldlo al Ite di Prancia 
thu.s ilcserihes him : 

(’virall'a, ipeerita infmgiirdo, 
f'he tu-n ])er eoseien/d spintu.ab' 

(juando si melte del pepe in Mil eardo. 
frarafla, loitering IniHierite, who makes matter of religioua 
eonsnVnre of peppering a thistle. J 

t Itelatione del Clmo. M. Aluiso Mocenigo K. ntornalo 
dalla corte di Uoina, 1.0U(). (.\reh. Venez.) Fu elettr pontefico 
eontra il parer e credere di ogn’ uno, e forse aneo di se slcsso, 
come S. S. propria mi disse poe(» inanzi morisse, che non 
avea mai romjnaciuto ad aleuno e ehe se un (‘ardinale gli 
avea doinandato (jualehe giatia, gli avea sempre risposio alia 
riversa, no maieoin|)iaeintolo ; ondedi.sse : lonon so come mi 
hahhiano elelto liapa, e eoneludo die Iddio facria li pontetici. 
[He was elei fed pope, eontraiy lo proliahilily and to tlie be- 
lief of every body, hini.self perhaps loelnded. as his liolitiess 
hinnseif told me shortly before }i(> died, th.-it he had never been 
coinplaiMint to any one, and that if a cardinal asked him any 
favour, lie had alwajs given a contrary answer, and i^ej^ 
had complied with the request; for whnb reasons, he said, 

I know not how they elected me pope, and conclude that 
(lod appoints ttie pout id's ] 

^ Hromato, Vita di Pado IV. lit) ix. § 2 . § 17. (ii. 21H. 2X9.) 
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THK 1*()1’K.S ABOUT TTIK MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 1665. 


This was a moment in which it seemed for once 
possible to indulge tho wish which must have ever 
been natural to the popes, to deliver themselves 
from the yoke of the Spaniards. That war which 
we have seen arising out of the concerns of the Far- 
iicsi, was the most unfortunate in which Charles V. 
ever embarked. He was pressed hard in the 
Netherlands; Germany revolted from him; Italy 
had ceased to be faithful ; he could no longer rely 
on the Estes and the Gonzagas ; he himsidf was 
sick and weary of life. 1 know not whether any 
other pope, had lie not belonged ilireetly to the 
imperial party, could have resisted the allurements 
presented by these circumstanccH. 

For Faul IV. they wi're specially attractive.^Ho 
had beheld Italy still in the freedom of the lifteenth 
century (he was bfjm in 147(>), and his soul clung 
to the reinernbrance. He compared the Italy of 
those times to a well-tuned instrument of four 
strings, namely, Naples, Milan, the Church, and 
Venice. He execrated the memory of Alfonso and 
Louis the Moor, “ unhallowed and lost souls,” as 
he said, “ whoso discord destroyed that harmony*.” 
TIi(» mastery since acquired by the Spaniards he 
had never brought himself to endure. The house 
of Caraffa from which he sjirang, belonged to the 
h^rench party : it had borne arms unnumbered 
times against Castilians and (/atalonians ; in 152(1 
it had again joined the French ; during the troubles 
of 1547 it was Giovanni Pietro Carafla, who iidvised 
Paul 111. to seize Naples. But this party-hatred 
was augmented by other causes. Carafla bad 
always maintained that Charles V. favoured the 
Protestants out of jealousy towards the pojic, and 
ho ascribed the ])rogress of that party directly to 
the emperor *1“. Charles knew him well. Ho once 
excluded him from the council appointed for the 
administmtion of Naples ; lie never allowed him to 
obtain quiet possession of his Neapolitan ecclesias- 
tical offices : furth(‘rmore, he had occasionally re- 
monstrated severely against bis declamations in the 
consistory. All this, as may be supjiosed, added to 
the virulence of CaraftVs dislike. Asa Neapolitan 
and Italian, as a Catholic and as pope, he hated the 
emperor, and, save his reforming zeal, he cherished 
no other jiassion than that liate. 

Hardly had lie taken possession of the pontificate 
— not without a certain self-complacence, when he 
remitted taxes to the Romans, imported corn, for 
which he saw a statue erected to him, and received 
amidst the pageantry of a sumptuous court, ad- 
ministered by Neapolitan nobles, the homage of 
embassies flocking in from all quarters- liardly 
had he been installc<l, when he was already involved 
in a thousand disputes with the emperor. 1’here- 
u])on the latter was said to have remonstrated with 
ihi’! cardinals of his party ; his adherents held aus- 
picious meetings, and some of them carried off from 
the harbour of Civita Vecchia some ships that had 
previously been taken from them by tho French J. 

* Infclici qudle atiime di Alfonso d'Araprona ct Ludovico 
di Milano, die furno li priini die gunstarono cost nobil in- 
struinunto d’ltalia. In Nav.igcro. 

t Mcmori-ilo dato a Annibale Huoellai, Sett. 1555, (Iiifor- 
inatt. l*ol. tom. \xiv.) (’hiamava liberamcnte la M»- S. 
Cesarea fautoru di lieretici e di scismutici. 

V iHsttuUiom e lA'ttcre di Monsignor della Casa a nome 
del Cl* Carall’ii, dove si conticno 11 principio della rottura 
della guerra fra papa I’aolo IV. e I’iraperatore Carlo V., 1555. 
Also in the Inf. Pol. 24. 


The pope’s fury instantly blazed up. He arrested 
such of his vassals and cai'dinals as were inclined 
to the oraperor’s cause, or they fled and he confis- 
cated tlieir possessions. Nor was that enough for 
him. He entered, without long deliberation, on 
the alliance with the French, which l*aul 111. 
could never make up his mind to conclude. “ 'J'hc 
emperor,” he said, “only tliought to put an end to 
him by a kind of mental fever; but he would come 
to ojien conflict ; and with the help of the king of 
Fi’ance, he would .seek to free pom* Italy from ihe 
tyranny of the Spaniards : he hojied yet to see two 
hrench sovereigns in Milan and Naples.” He 
would sit for hours at table over the lilack thick 
vulcanic wine of Naples, that was his favourite 
beverage * (it was of the kiml ealled MangiaguiTra), 
and pour forth torrents of invectives against tlu^ 
Spaniards, those scdiismatic and luTelii*s, accursed 
of God, seed of Jews and Moors, dregs of the world, 
and so forth f. But he consoled himself with tho 
text, “ Thou fchalt walk ujion scj-pi'iits, thou sbalt 
tread upon lions and dnigons.” Now was the time 
arrived when Charles and his son should sufier 
elia.sti.sement for their sins. He, tlu‘ pope, would 
uiflict it; ho would free Italy from him. If men 
would not hearken to him, if they would not stand 
by him, then must it be told in future times that 
an aged Ilalijin, so near his death, ami who ought 
rather to have sought repose, and to lia ve prejiareil 
for his last hour, had yet conceived such exalted 
plans. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
the negotiations he plied in the <*aniest pursuit of 
this idea. When tho Krenoli, in spite of an umU r- 
standing already ent<*n*d into witli him, yet con- 
cluded a truce with Spain Ij:, he sent his nephew 

• Navagero. L’ordine sno 6 sempre di mnngiaredut' volte 
il giornu: vuol c.sser servito mollo dcliealfiiiiuntt*, e iiel iirin- 
cipio del pontilicato 25 ])iatfi non bastavaiio . b« vt* ijiolto jiiu 
di quello che mangla : il vino r polunte e gaglianlo, negro e 
tanto hpesso che si potriu ijuasi tagliaris diniandasi mangia- 
guerra, chu si conduce dc-l regno di Napoli: dopo pa.slo 
sempre beve inalvngia, che i suoi cbiainfino lavarsi i dtnii. 
Stava amangiare in publico, come gli altii pontclici, sino al 
ultima indi.spositione che fu ripiitala inorlalc, quando per- 
detto I'appetito : consuinava qualche volta iru hore di tempo 
dal hcdcro al levarsi da meusa, » nti.iiido in varii ragiono- 
menti sccondo Toccasione ct usando inolte volte in qiuJ 
impeto a dir molte co.se .secrete c d’imiiortanza. [His cus- 
tom is, always to eat twice a day; he insists on being served 
delicately, and in the beginning of his iiontitieate twenty- 
live dishes were not enough for his table. He drinks rnueli 
more than he eats. His wine is strongand brisk, black, and 
so thick that it might almost be cut. It is called mangia- 
guerrt, and comes from the kingdom of Naples. He used 
to eat in public like other popes, till his last illness, wbicli 
was reputed mortal, when ho lost his appetite. After meals 
he always drinks malm.sey, which those about him ealled 
rinsing his mouth. lie w ould sometimes spend three liours 
from tlie time he sat down till he rose from table, entering 
into numerous disrussinns, as the occasion suggested, and 
often in his loijiiacity giving utterance to many matters of 
secrecy and importance.] 

t Navagero. Mai parlava di S. Ma- e della uatlone Spa- 
gnola, che non gli chiamasse erctici, scismatici, e maladctti 
da Dio, seme di Giudei e di Mori, fecria del inondo, deplo- 
raiido la miseria d’ltalia, elie fosse .astretta a servire gente 
eosi ahjetta e cosl vile. The dispatches of the French am- 
bassadors are full of these outbreaks. See, for instance, 
those of Lansac. and Avanvon, in Rihier, ii. filO— (>18. 

t Tlie account of C’oratla’s incredulity in the first Instance, 
given by Navagero, is very characteristic : Donuiridando foal 
poiitcfice et al Ci- Carafla sc havevano avviso alcuno delle 
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CharluH (^aratta to France ; where the latt<^r suc- 
ceeded in eiigjiguig in his intewsts the several par- 
ties that were there contending for power, the Mont- 
inorencies and the Guises, the king’s wife and his 
inistrei^, and in causing a new outbreak of hosti- 
lities In Italy, he procured a vigorous ally in 
the duke of Ferrai’u. They coiitemplujted com- 
pletely revolutionizing Italy. Florentine and Nca- 
])olitan emigrants filled the curia ; the time of their 
restoration seemed arrived. The papal fiscal com- 
menced a legal j)roeeHS against th(i emperor Charles 
and king Fhilip, in whicli he proposed an excom- 
inimication against those sovereigns, and a release of 
* their subjects from tht;ir allegiance. In Flc»rence, 
evidence!, it was constantly asserte<!, existed to 
show, that the house of Medici was also doomed 
to sutler downfall f. Every preparation was made 
for war, and the result of all the iirevi(»us struggles 
and tendencies of the century was once more ren- 
dered problematical. 

How wholly ditferent was the turn now taken by 
th«! papacy from that anticipated ! All designs of 
reform were forced to givi! way to those of war, 
which brought in their train restilts of a totally 
opposite chai’acter. 

He who as cardinal had most zealously, and even 
at his own pemniai risk, condemn(‘d the system of 
nepotism, was now seen to ahamloii himself to (hat 
very ahust*. He raised to the rank of cardinal his 
n(?ph(‘w, Carlo Carafia, who had rtivelhul in the 
wild excesses of the soldier’s life and of whom 
Faul TV. said himself, (hat his arm was dyed in 
gort! lo the elbow. Carlo lunl found means to pro- 
pitiate (he weak old man, causing himself to be 
discovered oeeasionally praying in seeming remorse 
before tin* crucifix §. Llut tlic main thing was, that 
; tlioy both agreed in hating the same object. Carlo 
Caraffa, who had rendered the emperor military 
I service in (jit‘rmany, complained that the latter liad 
j made liiiu nothing hut the most ungraeious return, 
i The ilepriviiig him of a prisoner, from whom he 
; had expected a largo ransom, and the refusal to 
I ratify liis iiiMiiiiiatiou, which had heeii actually 
I made, to a priory of tlie order of Malta, filled up 
I (lie measure of his hatred and thirst for vengeance. 

' These passions stood in the pojie’s eye in lieu of 
■ evi*ry virtue. He could never make an end of 
I praising him, affirming that the Roman sec had 
I never possc.ssid a more able servant. He com- 

I trr"no(of Vaucclli's) si gurmlaroiio Tun I’liltro ridernlo, quasi 
i iliii’, fi come mi ilis.st* anclic apertiunente it poii- 

1 telicf, rile (jiU hta sijcnmza di tregm* era assai dcbole in lui; 

! e non di mono \cnnc I'avviso il gionio seguente, ii quale si 
' come consolo tutta Hoina, cosi diedc; taiito truvagliu e taiito 
j ruolestia al papa ct al rardinale, chenon lo puterono dissinui- 
I laru. Diceva il papa rho quc.stc tregue sarebbero la ruina 
! del mondo. [ When I asked tho pope and cardinal Curafla 
j if they bad any advices of the truce, they looked at each 
j other with a smile, as if they would say, as the pope indeed 
, even told me openly, that tlieir anticipations of such a 
; truce were faint enough: nevertheless, the news arrived the 
j next day, and proved as consolatory to all Rome, as it caused 
; trouble and vexation to the pope and the cardinal, which 
' they eoubl not conceal. The pope said that this truce would 
i l)e tlie ruin of the world. J 

I * Uabiitin, Memolres, Collect. Univers. tom. 38. 358. 
Particularly Villars, Memoires. lb, tom, 35. 277. 
t fJus.soiii, llclno. di Toscana. 

I 1 Uahon in Hibier, ii. 715. Villar.s, p, 255. 

! ^ Dromato. 
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mitted to him the entire weight, not only of secular 
I hut even of occlesiastical atfairs, and was pleased 
when Jio was regarded as the author of whatever 
favours individuals received at the hands of the 
government. 

For a long time the pope did not deign to cast 
one glance of favour on his two other nephews. It 
was not till they conformed to their uncle’s anti- 
Spanish sentiments that he bestow'cd his good-will 
upon them ♦. Never could any one have antici- 
pated what he then did. lie declared that fre- 
quently as the Colonnas, those invetci’ate rebels 
again.st God and iimn, had been deprived of their 
eastles, they had never l)i en i>erniaiieiitly detained ; 
hut now he would commit them to the keeping of 
vas.sals who should know how to defend them, 
lie bestowed them on his nephews, naming the 
elder duke of I’alliano, and the younger marejuis 
of Montebello. The cardinals, when lie made 
know'll his will to them, were silt nt, anti looked 
down to the grtmiul. The Carattas now indulgetl 
in the most aspiring projects. Tho daughters 
should marry, if not into the family of the king of 
France, at least into that of the duke of Ferrara ; 
the sons hopetl at least to cmiipass the possession of 
Siena. Some one spoke je.stiiigly of the jewelled 
cap of a child of that family : “ This is no time to 
talk of caps, but of crowns,” replied tho mother of 
the Vi'potes + . 

In truth, every thing depended on the issue of 
the war wdiich now broke* out, but from the very 
fir.st, indeed, with no promising aspect. 

After tin* abovc-ineiUioiie<l act of the iiseal, the 
duke of Alva had advanced from the Neapolitan 
into the Roman territory. The papal vassals ae- 
conipanied him, and all their confederates were on 
(he alert. Nettuno drove out the papal gan’ison, 
and recalled the Colonnas. Alva seized Fr«)sinone, 
Aiiagni, Tivoli in the mountains, O.stia on the sea, 
and hemmed in Rome on both sides. 

The ]>ope relietl at first on Ids Romans : lio had 
reviewed them in jierson. They marclie<l fn»m 
(’anipofiore past the castle of St. Angelo, wbieh 
saluted them with its aviillery, to the ])iazza San 
Fietro, where the pope stood with hi.s nephew* 
at a window. There were three hundred and fiirty 
ranks armed with harquebuses, and tw'O hundred 
and fifty with pikes, in each rank iiim* men, pre- 
senting an imposing a])praranee, and le«I byottieers 
all of noble blood. When the caporioni and the 
standard-bearers came before Jiis boIiin>ss, he gave 
them his ble.ssiiig 4-'. All this made a brave show ; 
hut these were not the fit men for the defence of 
the city. After tho Spaniards had approached 
somewhat nearer, a fitlse rumour, a small body of 
hor.se, was enough to throw them all into such con- 
fusion, that not a man w'as to ho found by the 
eoloin*s. The pope was constrained to look round 
for other help. I’ietro Strozzi at last brought the 
troops to his assistance who w'ere serving before 

• Extractus processus Cardlnalia Caraffie. Similiter dux 
ralliaui deponit, quod donee se declaraverii eontra imperiale.s, 
papa eum imiKiuani vidit f?rato vultu et bono oeulo. [The 
duke of Palliano likewi.se deposes, that until he derlareit 
against the imperialists, the pope never looked on him with 
a favoiiiablc cye.J 

t Itroniato ix. 16 ; ii. 286. Literally, Non csscr qiRd tcri/pb*' 
da parlnr di beret to ina di corone, 

I Diario di Cola Calleine RQm.aiio del rionc di Trastevero 
dair anno 1521 sino all’ anno 1562, MS. 
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Siena : be reeonciuered 'I’ivoli and Ostia, and 
removed the most pressing' <Ian^er. 

But what a war was that ! There are times when 
i\\i'. motives that prompt men’s present actions, and 
the secret jiriiieiples of their lives, seem as thouj^h 
they stood in direct and visible opposition tt) each 
other. 

Alva might, at the beginning, liave taken Rome 
i without much dilliculty ; but his uncle, j-ardinal 
I (liaeomo, reminded him of the unfortunate end to 
I which all had (sjukj who had taken part in Bour- 
j coinpiest. As a good eatliolic, Alva carried 

on the war with extreme reserve : he combated 
the pope, but without ceasing to reverence him ; 
he sought only to wrest the sw()rd from his hand, 
but he had no desire for the fame of being numbered 
among tlie comiuerors of Home. His sohliers com- 
plaimsl it was a mist, a cloud, against which he led 
them ; it annoyed them, and they could not lay 
hohl on if, nor stifle it in its source. 

And wlu), on the other hand, were they who 
defniJed the pope against such good catholics ? 
The best among tliem were Germans, all j)ro- 
testants. 'fhey jeered at the image's of the saints 
on the roads and in the churches, laughed at the 
mass, broke the fasts, and did a multitude of things 
('Very om^ of which the pope at njiy other time 
would have punished \vith death*. I find ('vt'U 
that (’arlo (■araffa entered into an intimate under- 
standing with the great protestant leader, Margrave 
Albert of Braudenburgh. 

More glaring the contradiction on both sid('s 
couhl not be. On the one was llu' rigid spirit of 
Catholicism, with wliich the h'ader, at least, was 
penetrati'd : — how far bad be left the old Bourbon 
timi'H b('hind him ! On the otlu'r was the secular 
temlcucy of tin? jHjpcdom, which bad seized hold 
even on Paul IV., boW(*ver dispos('d be w.as to con- 
demn it in th(^ abstract. I’lms it was that tlie fol- 
lowers of bis faith wore liis assailants, the seecdc'rs 
from it bis defenders ; but tlu' former, even in the 
attack, retained their submissiveness ; the latter, 
while they protected him, treated liimself and 
rv('rvtlu’ng belonging to him with hatred and scorn. 

It was not till the French forces, ten tliousand 
foot and a less numerous but vm-y brilliant cavalry, 
bad en»ssed the Alps, that the war begaii in (.'arnest. 
The French would rather have tunie<i tlu'ir strength 
at oiice against Milan, which tlu'y thought h'ss 
strongly defeudc-d ; but they were oblig('d to follow 
flu; impulse the ( aratfas gave them towards Naples, 
'riie latter had no doubt of liudiiig numberh'ss ad- 
lu'reiits in tlu'ir native country. They counted on 
the power of th(f emigrants, (ui a rising of tiu'ir 
party, if not (lirougli the whoh^ kingdom, yet by all 
nu'aiis in the Abruzzi, round about Acjuila and 
Mnntorio, wlu're their i»Rt« rual and maternal an- 
cest«irs bad always posses««ed great iiiHueiiee. 

Ill SOUK* way or au()ther the natimil forces of 

• Nava},'ero. Ku riputatalapiuosercitatagc'ntel.'iTedcsc.a 
(:5r)()0 lantij foilur MSS., liowi-ver, Kive diirumit numbers] e 
pill atta alia I'm rra, nui era in tuttoLuterana. ha (iuaseona 
. . . era tamo insoleiite, tanto contro J'onor dellc dmine 
et in torre la robba, . . . gli olle.si maledieevano jnibli- 
eament? elu era causa di (luesli di-ordini. [The (Jer- 
man infantiy, ;;.'>00 .siroii-/, were reckoned llie be.s I -drilled 
' "^uii'n, a‘fid tlie ini»st servieeablo soldiers. The Gascons 
were so insolent, such violators of female honour, and such 
plunderers the injured puhlii ly cursed him who was the 
cause of these disorders.] 


things would find vent ; for the papal powi't* had 
too often been excited to oppo.sition against the 
domination of Spain, not to break out at last. 

The pope and bis nephews were rt'solved on the 
moat extreme metisures. Carafia not only sought 
tli«^ aid of the Protestants, but even made tfie pro- 
po.sal to Solyinan I. that be sliould desist from his 
llungariaii campaign, to tlirow himself with bis 
whole force upon both Sicilie.s*. He solicited the 
help of the inlidels against tlie catholic king. 

In Aju’il 1557 , the papal troops crossi'd the 
Neapolitan front iei*a. They distinguished Holy 
Tliursday by the i*ouf|ucst and atrocious ])illage of 
Coiiipli, wliieli was full of treasure, as well belong- 
ing to tlu* ])lace as earrii'd tbitlu'r for safety, 
'riiereupon Guise too crossed the Tronto, and laid 
siege to Civitella. 

Blit bo found the kingdom in a good state of 
prejiaration. Alva well kiw'w tlu'rii would be no 
insurrections against him, so long as lu* was the 
strongest ]>arty in the country. He bad obtained 
an important grant of money in the parliament of 
the barons, (iiu'eii Bona of Polaiul, of the old 
AiTagon vae(‘, who had sliortly before arrived in 
h(‘r duchy of Jbiri, and who was with all her heart 
an enemy to the J''reneh, fiirnisluMl him with a 
subsidy of half a luilliun of seudi. He ('oiifi.seated 
the eceb'siastieal revenues destined for Home, and 
even laid claim to the gold and silver in tlie 
churehes, and to the bells of Benevento f . He 
had contrived to fortify, the best way he could, all 
the Neapolitan frontier jilaces, and as many f)f the 
Homan as were still in his hands, and to colhsU a 
formidable army, eonstitiiti'd in lln* old way of 
Gi'i'iiians, Spaniards, and Italians, and had also 
formed Neapolitan eentui*i(*s under tlu; eondiiet of 
iiobl('s. (’iviti lla was stoutly ((('fondl'd ]>y eoimt 
Santatiore, who had animated the inhabitants to 
aetivi' eo operation : they ('V(?ii rejmlsed a storm. 

Whilst the Kingdom remained thus eouibiiu'd, 
and display('d nothing hut devotodiu.'.ss to Fhilip 1 1. 
sharji iliHseiisions, 011 the otlu'r hand, broke out 
lK.‘tW('eii the assailants, hetwium French and ltaliaii.s, 
Guise and Montoliello. (Jiiiso eomplaiiu'd tliat the 
popi! did not adlierii to his agreement with him, 
and failed to snjiply the promised aid. When tin* 
duki' of Alva appeared with liisariny in the Abruzzi, 
in the middle of May, Guise thought it lu’.st to 
raise the s(’igt‘, and retina with his army over the 
Tronto. The war was again transferred to the 
Homan h'rrltory ; a war in which the h(‘llig('r('iits 
advanced and fell hack, besieged towns and aban- 
doned them, hut only once eaiiie to a serious en- 
gagement. 

Marc Antonio Colorina threatened Palliano, 
which the poj)e. had wresU'd from him : (iinlio 
Drsiiio luusteiied to its snjiiiort. with provisions and 
troop.s. l'hre(? thousand Swiss had just arrived in 
Rome under a ('olonel from Uiiterwalden. The 
pi»pe weleoined them with delight, (U'cked their 

♦ His confessions in Broinato, Vita di Paola 1 V. tom. ii. 
p. liroinato also conveys f^uod inlorTnation respect injf 

the Mar. He frciiuenlly iKirrowed it, a fact ho does not con- 
cimI, fiom a voluminous MS. by Nons, which treats of this 
M'ar, and which is often found in Italian litiraries. 

t Gianiiono, Istoria di Napoli, lib. xxxiii. c. 1. Not only 
Gossolini, hut Matnbrinu Itoseo likewise, Dtdle Historic del 
Mondo, lib. vii. gives a detailed account of this M-ar from 
authentic sources ; others also ascribe to Ferrante Gonzaga a 
considerable share in (he measures ado])ted by Alva. 
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offintTH out with ^old chains and kni;'!!!!^ titius, and 
d«*clarcd thcuii the legion of uiigels whom God had 
sent him. Giulio Orsiiio coininaiidcd these troops, 
and some Italian companievSof infantry and cavalry. 
Marc Antonio Coloiina op])osi;d his coursci, and 
once more a battle was fought in the style of the 
old Italian war of 1494 — 1531 ; f)n either s^de papal 
and imperial trooim, a Coioiina and an Grsino. The 
(ierman lansquenets under their last distinguished 
leaders, Caspar von Foltz and Hans Walther, were 
opposed, as they had so often beim bef(»re, to the 
Swiss. Once more these old antagonists fought 
for a eaus<5 that little eoiUM'nu’d tlieinselves ; but 
4heir bravery was not the less extraordinary *. At 
last Hans Walther, huge and strong as a giant, say 
the Spaniards, flung hiinsolf into the midst of a 
Swiss eompany, and with a pistol in one hainl, and 
his naked sword in the other, forced his way up to 
the standard-bearer, whom he brought down, deal- 
ing him a violent cut over the head, and shooting 
him at the same time in the side. Tlie whole coni- 
jiany rushed upon him, but his lanscpienets ha<l 
already stressed uj) to his support. The Swiss 
were complepdy broken and routed. Their l>an- 
ners, on which were inscribed in large letters, 

“ ])('fr'nders of the faith, and <if the holy see,” sank 
in the dust. Of his eh-ven captains, their colonel 
le<l hack only two to Home. 

Whilst this petty war was in progress lu're, tlui 
main armies confronted each other on the coniines 
<»f the N<‘therlands. Th(‘ battle of St. Quintiii en- 
sued, in which the Spaniards gained the most com- 
plete victory. The only wonder felt in Franc<5 
was, that ilu'V did not push straight on to Paris, 
whicli tliey might liavo taken f. 

“ 1 ho])e,” hereupon wrote Henry II. to Guise, 
^‘that tin* po])o will do as much for me in my need 
as 1 dhl for him in his;}:.” So far was Paul IV. 
now' from being justihed in count ing on French 
aid, that the IT'cnch rather exp<*eled succour from 
him. Guisi! declared that no chains could hold 
him any longer in Ibdy § and he hastened buck 
w ith his forces to his embarrassed sovereign. 

Upon this the Spaniards Jiiid the Culonnas ad- 
vanced again upon Rome, safe from all possibility 
of hindranee. The Romans saw themselves once 
more threatened with comiuest and jdninb'r ; and 
to make their condition the more desperate, they 
had not much less reason to fear their defenders 
than their foes. For many nights, lights were 
hmaied in every window, all the streets were illu- 
n»inated, and it is said that a skirmishing party of 
Spaniards, that had advanced almost up to the 
gates, was frightened hack by that means. Rut 
the chief purpose of this precaution was to enable 
the citizens to be on their watch against the vio- 
lence of the i)apal tia)ops. Every one mnrmnred : 
they wished the ])ope dead a thousand times, and 
demanded that the Spanisli army should bo ad- 
mitted by a formal capitulation. 

To such a pass did Paul IV. suffer things to 
arrive. Not till his undertakings had completely 
broken down, his allies been beaten, bis territory 
for the most part occupied by the enemy, and liis 

• I borrow tin* details of this little encounter from Cabrera, 
Don Felipe Segundo, lib. iii. p. 18fl, 

+ Monluc, Meinoircs, p. 11(5. 

t Le Roy k Mons. de Cuise, in Rihier, ii. p. 7!i0. 

§ bettera del duca di Pailiano al Cl. Caraffa, Infonuatt. 
Pollt xxii. 


capital a second time threateneil, did he consent to 
peace. i 

This was concluded by the Spaniards in tlie sanu' 
spirit as they had carried on the war. They gav<‘ 
him back all the castles and cities belonging to the 
church ; and they even promised the Caraffas a. 
coiiipeiisatioji for Pailiano, w'liich tliey liad lost*. 

Alva went to Rome and kissed with profound reve- 
rence the foot of him he had vanquish cmI, of the 
sworn foe to his nation and his king. He has been 
known to .say, that lie never feared the face of man 
as lie did the pope’s. 

Favouruhle, liowever, as this peace seemed to 
the papal pow'er, it was yet decisive against the 
aims it had hitherto cherished. There was an end 
to all atteiiqits at throwing off the Sjianish yoke : 
they were never again renewed in the old way. 

The dominion of the Spaniards had proved unas- 
sailable in Milan and Naples : their allies werii 
stronger than ever. Duke (Josrno, whom it liad 
he<‘n proposed to expel from Florence, had won 
Siena in addition thereto, and was now in possi'ssioii 
of a considerable inde|jendent power. I’ho Farnesi 
w(*rc secured to 1‘hilip 11. by the restoration of 
Piacenza. Marc Antonio Coloiina had made him- 
self a great name, and regaini.'d the i>osition lield 
of old by his family. Nothing remained for tlie 
jiope hut to aeeommodate himself to this state of 
things. Even Paul IV. was constrained to this; 
with what mortilication may easily be supjiosed. 
Some one once called Philip 1 1. his friend : Yes, 
my friend,” he retorted, ” who kept me liesiegcd, 
who sought my very soul.” In public he conqiared 
him to the prodigal son in the gospel, but among 
his intimates he H])oke in ])raise only of sueh j)o]>es 
as had designed to raise French kings to the impe- 
rial dignity f. His sentiments ri'inained unchanged, 
but he was controlled by circumstances. He 
could no longer ho})e, much less undertake any- 
thing ; even his complaints he durst only vent in 
secret. 

But it is alway.s a vain attempt to resist the con- 
sequences of an event accomplished. Evc*n Paul 
IV. experienced after some time the iiifluenee of a 
reaction, of the utmost iiioinent as regarded both 
his administration, and the general transformation 
of the papal system. 

His nepotism was not based on the selfishness or 
the family partialities that had actual<.d other 
popes; he favoured his nepluw’s because tliey 
seconded Ins designs against Spain ; he regarded 
them as his natural heljiers in that struggle. The 
contest was now over, and with It ceased the utility 
of the nephews. Success is requisite to the sta- 
bility of every distinguished station, particularly of 
such as are not altogether legitimate. Cardinal 
C'araffa now undertook aUKembassy to King Philip, 

• A secret convention touching Pailiano was made between 
Alva and Cardinal Caratta; secret not only as regarded the 
public, but even the pope himself. Broniato, ii. 

t I/evesque d'Angoulcme au Roy, 1 1 Juln, ISfiK. Ribier, ii. 

71.1. The pope said, “ Que vous, sire, ii’estiez pns pour de- 
generer de vos predeecsseurs, (pii avoient toujours esle con- 
servateurs et defenseurs de ee saint siege, conune au contraire 
le roy Philippe tenoit de race dele vouloir miner et confoiidre 
eiitiercment.” [That you, sire, wore not di.sposed to dege- 
nerate from your predeccs.sors, wlio had always bt^n coiP"*** 
.servators and defenders of the holy see, while, on the con- 
trary, it w'as hereditary with king Philip to wish utterly to 
ruin and confound it.] 
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especially in the interest of his osvn hotise, in order 
to secure the promised coin pen sstt ion for Palliatio. 
Since his return from this, without accomplishing 
much, the pope was observed to treat him with 
more and more coldness. Kre long the cardinal 
found it no longer possible to command all the 
approaches to his uncle, and to exclude all but his 
own creatures from access to him. At times, too, 
unfavourable rumoui’s reached the pope’s ears, cal- 
culated perhaps to i*evive the repugnance he had 
felt in former years for his nephew. The latter 
was once taken ill, and the pope visiting him un- 
expectedly, found with him two persons of the 
worst reputation. “ The aged,” ho said, “ are mis- 
trustful. I saw things there that opened my eyes 
widely.” It needed but a provocation, we see, to 
rouse a storm within him, and this was affordeil by 
an otherwise insignificant occurrence. On nc^v 
year’s night, 1550, there was a riot in the streets, 
in which a young cardinal, that same favourite of 
Julius 11., cardinal Monte, drew his sword. The 
pope heard of this the very next morning, and was 
deeply offended that his nephew made no mention 
to him of the circumstance. He waited a few days, 
and at last gave vent to his displeasure. The 
court, in its natural appetite for change, caught 
eagerly at that tokt*n of the cardinal’s disgrace. 
The Floi*entine ambassador, who had endured a 
thousand mortifications at the hands of the Caraf- 
fas, now made his way to the pope, and laid the 
bitterest complaints before him. The Marchesa 
della Valle, a relation of the pontiff’s, who had 
never been allowed free access to him, found op- 
portunity to slip a paper into the pope’s breviary, 
on which were noted down some of his nephew’s 
mis-deeds. ‘‘If your holiness desire further in- 
foimiation, you need but sign your name.” Paul 
affixed his signature, and the promised information 
failed not to be forthcoming. Thus ready charged 
.with discontent and acerbity, the pope went on the 
^ 0th of Jan. to the as.scmbly of the inquisition. He 
pi*oceeded to speak of the night riot, vehemently 
upbraided cardinal Monte, threatened to punish 
him, and thundered out incessantly, reform, rofonn. 
The cardinals, usually so taciturn, had now plucked 
up courage. “ Holy father,” said cardinal Pacheco, 
intciTupting him, “ we must begin reform with our- 
selves.” The pope was silenced. The jihrase 
struck home to his heart : it brought palpably before 
him the half-formed convictions that stirred within 
him. He said no more about Monte’s business, 
went and shut himself up in his chamber in a 
burning rage, and thought of nothing but his 
iie])hews. After giving immediate orders that 
nothing for the future should be done in obedience 
to the commands of cardinal Caraffa, he sent to 
demand his papers of Ifie latter. Cardinal Vitel- 
lozzo Vitelli, who was reputed to be privy to the 
secrets of the Caraifas, was compelled to swear 
that he would disclose whatever he knew of them. 
Camillo Orsini was summoned to the same end 
from his country house. The rigorist party, that 
had long looked on with displeasure at the doings 
of the pope’s nephew, now raised their heads. The 
old Theatinc, don Geromia, who was regarded as a 
saint, was elosehnl for hours with the pope ; the 
^ter ♦learned things he never could have guessed 
at, that bewildered him with rage. He fell into 
the most violent agitation ; he could neither eat 
nor slet'p, and for ten days laboured under a fever. 


Memorable for ever is that pope, who with s<;lf- 
inrtictcHl violence rent asunder the pai’tial ties that 
bound him to his kindred. At length he was re- 
solved. Gn the 27th Jtin. he summoned a consis- 
tory, set forth with passionate emotion the evil lives 
of his nephew’s, and called God and the world and 
men to witness, that he had never known of this, 
and that he had been betrayed. He divested them 
of their otfices, and banished them with their flinii- 
lies to various remote places. His nephew's’ mother, 
seventy yeai*s of age, bent w'ith sickness, and per- 
sonally blameless, cast herself at his feet as he went 
hack to the Palace : he passed her with harsh^ 
words. The young Marchesa Montebello arrived’ 
just now from Naples. She found her palace fast 
closed : no one would receive her in any of the 
inns; she drove from one to another on a rainy 
night, till at last an inn-keeper in a remote corner, 
who had not received any orders in the matter, 
afforded her a shelter. Cardinal Caraffa in vain 
solicited that he should be imprisoned, and his con- 
duct investigated. The Swiss guards had orders 
to rejnilsc not only himself, hut also any one 
who should ever have hei’ii in his service. The 
pope made but a single exception. He kept W'itli 
him the son of Montorio, whom ho loved, and whom 
he had made carilinal in his eighteenth year, and 
read his hours with him. But never durst the 
young man allude to the discarded favourites, much 
less venture an entreaty for them : ho was not 
allow'cd even to hold any communion with his 
father. The misfortune of bis house preyed on 
him so much the more deeply : what lie durst not 
utter ill words w’as legible in his face, and in his 
whole pei'son *. 

Would it not be sujiposed that these occurrences 
had their effect on tho mind of the pope likewise ? 

Ho seemed as though nothing had happened. 
No sooner had he with tempestuous elo<iueiice pro- 
nounced sentence in the consistory, while most of 
the cardinals sat spcll-honnd w’ith ama/.cinent and 
teiTor, than ho seemed on his part wholly impassive, 
and proccedi?d at once to other husine.ss. 'Ihe 
foreign ambassadors were astounded when they 
observed his demeanour. “ In the midst of such 
sudden and sweeping clianges,” they said of him, 
“surrounded by entirely new ministers and ser- 
vants, he stands up resolute, unbeiuliug, and in- 
different. He feels no pity, and seems to have re- 
tained not the least remembrance of his kindred.” 
Henceforth ho suiTendered himself to a wholly 
different passion. 

Assuredly this was an ever memorable revolu- 
tion of fei'ling. Hatred against the Spaniards, the 
idea of becoming the liberator of Italy, had hurried 
even Paul IV. into worldly designs and practices, 
to the bestowal of ecclesiastical territories on bis 
nephews, to the elevation of a soldier to the ministry 
oven of spiritual affairs, to deeds of hostility and 
bloodshed. Events compelled him to abandon that 
idea and suppress that hatred, and then wore his 
eyes gradually opened to the censurable conduct of 
those about him. After a violent struggle, his stern 

* Satisfactory information on this head is furnished by 
Pailavicinl, and still more so by Uroinato. In the llerlin 
Infonnationi is also to be found a Diarlo d’alcune attioni piu 
notabili nol pontiticato di Paolo IV. I'anno si no aila 

sua morte (beginning from the 10th of Sep. 155S), that was not 
known to either of them, was composed horn personal obser 
vation, and has afforded me quite new information. 
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justice prevailed, and he shook them off, and from 
that hour retunicd to his old plans of reform, 

J ie began to reign as had been expected of him at 
first, and now urged on the reform of the state, 
and above all of the church, with the same pas- 
sionate energy he had formerly manifested in 
enmity and war. 

Secular affairs from the highest to the lowest 
grade were transferred to other hands. The ex- 
isting podcstas and governors lost their places, and 
the manner in which this was effected was some- 
times singular. The newly appointed governor of 
Perugia appeared there by night : without waiting 
ft)r day, he had the An/.iani summoned, produced 
his credimtials, and commanded them forthwith to 
arrest the late governor, wlio was jiresent in the 
assembly. l*aul IV. was now the first ]»ope since 
time immemorial, who govenu'd without nopotes. 
Their plaee was supplied by cardinal Carpi and 
Camillo Orsini, who had already been so iiifliiential 
under Paul 111. The system of the government 
was also changed with the j»ersoiis. JSunis of no 
inconsiderable amount w’ore economised, and a pro- 
portional diminution made in taxation. A box was 
put up into which every one could deposit a state- 
ment of his grievances, and of which the pope alone 
retained the key. The gov('nior made his report 
daily. Everything w'as conducted w ith the gi*eatest 
I'urc and cireumsiiection, without any remains of the 
old abuses. 

If the pope, amidst all the commotions that had 
hitherto prevailed, had never lost sight of chureh 
reform, he now devoted himself to it more zealously 
and more with his whole lieart. He introduced a 
strict('r discipline into the churches ; he forbade 
all begging, even the collections of the clergy for 
masses. He removed all offensive pictures. A 
medal w'as struck representing him under the type 
of Christ clearing the temple. He banished from 
his city and territories the fugitive monks. Ht; 
compelled the court regularly to observe the fasts, 
and to solemnize Easter by receiving the Lord’s 
Supper. Nay, the cardinals w ere obligi d to preach 
occasionally ! The pope himself set the example. 
He eiidravourcd to suppress many profitable abuses. 
He would hear no more of marriage diH})ensations 
or their produce. A host of places that had hither- 
to been sold, including those of the chicrimtl di 
camera ho deterniiiuid should be disposed of ac- 
cording to merit. He insisted still more strongly 
on the worth and clerical habits of those on whom 
ecclesiastical oiiices were bestow'ed. lie no longer 
tolerated the compacts so long and so generally in 
vogue, in consequence of which one man performetl 
the duties of an office, and another enjoyed the best 
part of its revenues. He also entertained the 
design of restormg to the bishops nuiny of the 
rights of which they had been supplanted, and 
highly disapproved of the rapacity with wliich 
everything had been absorbed into Rome +, 

His reforms were not merely negative, they were 

♦ Caracciolo, Vita di Paolo IV. MS. particularly mentions 
them. The pope said, “ Che simili oflicii d’ainministrationi 
c di giustitia conveniva chc si dassero a persone che li faccs- 
81-To e non venderli a chi avesse occasion de volerne cavaro 
il suo danaro.” [That it was expedient to bestow such offices 
of administration and of justice, on persons who would dis- 
charge the duties belonging to them, and not on such as 
were prompted to make them a source of gain.] 

t Bromato, ii. 483 . 


not confined to undoing. He sought too to sur- 
round public worship with a greater pomp. The 
decoration of the Sixtino chapel, and the represi n- 
tntion of the holy sepulchre, are to be ascribed to 
him There is an ideal of the modern Catholic 
worship, full of dignity, devotion and spl(‘iidour, 
ami this conception it w'as that floated before his 
mind too. 

It was his boast that he let no day pa.s.s without 
promulgating some order toward.s the restoration 
of the church to its original purity. In many of 
his decrees we trace the outlines of those ordi- 
luiiicivs, to which the council of Trent shortly 
afterw^ard.s gave its sanction f. 

In this career too, as might be expected, he 
evinced all the inflexibility peculiar to )iis nature. 

Above all other institutions, he favoured the in- 
quisition which he, had himself re-established, lit? 
often let pass the days appointed for the sittings of 
the mjnalara and the consistory, but never the 
'riiursday on which the congregation of the inqui- 
sition a.s.seinl)led in his presence. He insisted on 
the utmost rigour in the proceedings of that boily. 
He subjected new classes of ofleiices to its juris- 
diction, and endowed it with the barbarous pre- 
rogative of employing torture for the detection of 
accomplices. No respiM't of persons availed with 
liim ; he brought the highest barons before that 
tribunal, and he now’ had cardinals, like Morone 
and Foscherari, arrested and thrown into prison, 
doubts having occurred to him of their orthodoxy, 
though be had formerly employed those very men 
in ci’iticising the contents of important books, such 
for instance as the spiritual exercises of Ignatius. 
Ho instituted the festival of St. Dominic in honour 
of that great inquisitor. 

Thus it was that the rigidly spiritual, restorative 
tendency of the papacy hecajiie jiaramount. 

Paul IV. seemed almost to have forgotten that 
he liud ever entertained any other views ; the 
memory of past times was extinguished within him. 
He lived and moved in his reforms, and his inqui- 
sition; pa.sBed laws, imprisoned, excommunicated, 
and held autos -da-fes. At last, wdien laid knv by an 
illness sufficient to cause the death even of a 
younger man, ho called the cardinals once mon* 
together, commended his soul to their pniycrs, and 
the holy see and the inquisition to their care : he 
strove to collect his energies once more, and to 
raise himself iq) ; his strength failed him ; he fell 
back and died (18 Aug. 1558). 

Herein, at least, are these men of decided and 

* Moceuigo, Relatione di ISfiO. Nelli ofheii divini poi e 
nelle ceremonie procedeva questa pontefice con tanta graviti 
e devutione che veramente pareva degnissirao vicario di 
Gesu Christo. Nelle cose poi della religione si prendeva 
tanto pensicio ct usava tanta dilige.ntia che maRj?ior non si 
poteva desiderare. [In the divine oflices likewise, and cere- 
monies, this pontiff proceeded with such gravity and devo- 
tion, that lie truly appeared a most worthy vicar of Jesus 
Christ. To the affairs of religion too he applied himself with 
such deep thought, and so much diligence, as left nothing 
to 1)0 desired.] 

t Moecnigo. Papa Paolo IV. andava continuaraente fa- 
oendo qualchc nova determinatione c rifonna, e semi)re 
diceva preparare altre, acci 6 che rcstasse manco occasinne e 
meno necessity di far concilio. [Pope Paul IV. was contiqu- 
;dly making some new resolution in the way of reform, 
was always saying that he had others in preparation, so that 
there was little opportunity, and less necessity for assembling 
a council.] 
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I paflHioiiate tomiK'ninicnt, Iijii*])ier than weaker na- 
j tures : their prejudiees dazzlo them, hut at the 
, same time steel them, and make them intrinsically 
invincible. 

But the people forgot not so <piiekly as the pope 
himself, what they had suttered under him. They 
could not forj^ive him the war ho had brought on 
Homo ; his alienation of his nephews, hati'd as 
they certainly w ere, w.as not enough for the iiutsses. 
Upon his deatlt sonu^ assemhled in the capitol, 
and resolved to destroy his monunients, since he 
had l)een an ill-doer to the city and to the whole 
earth. Others pillaged the build iiigs of the iiw|ui< 
sition, set tire to them, .and mal-treated tin? .servants 
of the tribunal. An attempt too was mad(‘ to burn 
the Dominiean convent della Minerva. The Co- 
lonnas, Ursini, (lesarini, Massimi, who bad all been 
mortally oHeinled by l*aul IV., took part in these 
tumultuous ])roceediugs. The statue th.at bad been 
enacted to tlie ])ope was torn dow’ii from its ])edes- 
tal, broken in j)i(‘e('s, and the bead with the triple 
crown dragged through the streets^. 

But how fortunate lind it been for the popedom, 
Iiad it never encountered any other reaction against 
the projects set on foot by Paul IV. 


li^mnrh on the pro^resst of Protmtautism during this 
ri’hjii. 

We saw how the former discord between the pa- 
pacy and the imperial, or Spanish power, contri- 
buted more perhaps than any other external cir- 
cumstance to the establishment of protestantism in 
Germany. Nevertheless, a second breach had not 
been avoid<Ml,iind this led to still greater, and more 
comprehensive conseciiience.s. 

We may ilato its commencement from the recal 
of the papal troops from the imperial army, and 
the removal of the eouncil. The importance of 
these acts was manilested at onc('. N«)thing .so 
essentially impeded the subjection of the protes- 
tants as the policy of Paul lil. at that period. 

But the great and pernianent effects of that pope’s 
measures were not felt till after his death. The 
connexion with France, into which he introduced his 
nephew’s, occasioned a general war ; a war in which 
not only did the German protostauts achieve that 
ever memorahlo victory, that secured them for 
ever from council, emperor, and pope, hut in which 
too the new' opinions made vigorous progress in 
France and in the Netherlands, being introduced 
directly by the Gorman soldiers, who fought on 
both sides, and being favoured by the turmoil of 
war, lliich ])recluded any rigorous precautions. 

Paul IV. ascended the papal chair. He might 
steadily to have fixed his eyes on the existing state 
of things, and have bent all his efforts to the resto- 

• Mocenipo. Viddi il popolo rorrer in fnria verso la rasa di 
Ripetta, deputata per le rose dell’ inquisitione, nictter a 
sacco tutta la robba ch'era dentro, si di vittualio come 
d’altra robba, che la maggiar parte era del Rcvmo. Cl. Ales ■ 
sahdrino, sooimo inquisitoro, trattar 111.110 con bastoiiatc e 
feritl tiitti i ininistri dell’ inquisitione, levar le scritture, 
gcttandole a refiiso per la strada e finalmcntc poiier foco 
'-I’la ct(sa. . I frati di S. Donuniico erano in tant’ odio a 
quel populo che in ogni modo volevan abbruciur il monastcro 
I della Minerva. He goes on to state that the blame rested 
most on the nobles. Similar tumults took place in Perugia. 


ration of peace; hut with the blind impetuosity of 
passion ho j)hiiiged into tlu* strife, ^’he result was, 
that he, the most fiery of zealots, was destined, more 
perluips than any of his predecessors, to promote 
the disaemiiuitioii of protestantism, which he liated, 
loathed, and iiorseeiited. 

Ia*t us call to mind liis influence upon England. 

The fii'st victory of the new opinions in that 
country was for a long time incomplete : it needed 
hut a retrocession of the government, nothing more 
than the accession of a catholic (jneen w as requisite, 
to determine the parliament to a new subjection 
of the cliurch to the pop(‘’s sw'ay. Still the latter 
had every reason to proceed with modcnitioii, mu 
durst he wage open war upon the circnmstaiices 
that luul arisen out of the past innovations. Julius 
111. elf.-irly pcre(*ivc‘d this. The fii’st papal legate 
immediately remarked*, how potent W’lre the 
iiitciv'Sts connected with tlie confiscated cdiuj'ch 
properties. Julius adojited the inagiianiinotis reso- 
lution not to insist on their restoration. Indeed, 
the legate was not permitted to enter England till 
he was first in a condition to give satisfactorv 
assiimnees on that lu'ad : they formed tin* basis of 
all his .suhst'queiit influenee f, and by their means 
he obtained the most signal success. Tlie legate 
w'as Reginald Pole, with whom wo are already 
acquainted ; amongst all the men of the day the 
very one most fitted to labour after the restora- 
tion of ealholieism in England ; a man exalted 
above all suspicion of impure motives, inti-Iligent, 
moderate, and, as a native Englishman of high 
rank, equally aeeeptahle to qm*en, nobles, and 
peojde. The undertaking ])rosj>ered Ix’yond all 
expectation. The accession of Paul IV. to the 
throne was distinguished by th(‘ prcsi'iico of English 
ambassadors, w ho assured him of the obedience of 
that country. 

Paul IV. had not to acijuire the allegiance of 
England, hut merely to retain it. Let us see what 
measures he adopted towards that end. 

He declared the restitution of the church pro- 
perty to be an indispensable duty, the violation of 
which entailed evi'rlasting damnation. Ht; strove 
also to re-establish the collection of Peter’s pence :J:. 
But be.sideB all this, what worse nuans could he 
adopt to complete the recovery of England within 
the pale of the chiireli, than pursuing with such 
rancorous animo.sity Philip II. of Spain, who was 
jilso king of England ? EnglisJi soldiers took part 
in the battle of St. Quintin ; the consequences of 
which were so serious to Italy. Lastly, he per- 
secuted cardinal Pole, whom ho never could endure, 
despoiled him of the rank of legate, which no one 
had ever exerc^ised w'ith greater a<l vantage to the 
holy see, and put in his place an inefficient, aged, 
ami infirm monk, hut one of more violent opinions §. 
Had the jirohlem proposed to Paul IV. been, how 

♦ hrttcre di M*"- Ilciirico, Nov. ISSS, in a MS, entitled 
I.cttere e Nef;otiati di Polo, which oonlains inueh matter 
heside.s, important to this hintory. Hespeeting this transac- 
tion see Pallavicini, xiii. 9. 41 1. 

t lie did not heuitute to acknowledge the rights of the 
aetu. 1 l possessors, f.ittcrt'e Dispensatoriic CIU Poll, Concilia 
M. Britanni.T, iv. 112. 

t He was then wholly engrossed with these ideas. He 
published his Bull lleseissio alienatioiunn, (BullHrinin iv. 
L 319.) in which he annulled all alienations wliatevcr of the 
old erclesiastical possessions. 

§ Godwin’s Annales Anglin', etc, p. 456, 
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he tnij;ht prevent the work of restoration, lie coulil 
not have adopted an)' other eonrse., 

Tt wa« no wonder, therefore, that after the early 
and unexpeeted death both of the queen and the 
legate, the two conflicting tendencies brc»ke out 
with renewed violence. 'I’liis result was grc?atly 
ae<* * * § elerated by tlH^ religious pers(‘euti«»iis, wliicli 
]'ol«.! ha<l condennu'd, but which wore ajiproved of 
by his bigote<l opponents. 

'J’he question was then once more subniitted to 
the j>o})e : it th'tnaiuled llie more serious consitle- 
ration, inasnundi as its import no doubt eoncerned 
Scotland likewise, 'riiere too strife run high be- 
* twe<*n the two religious parties : the linul determi- 
nation of the matter in Faigland would needs decide 
the future condition of Scotland. 

What an important fact it was, that Klizabeth in 
the beginning of her reign appeari'd by no means 
decidedly Protestant *, and that she eaused her 
ai'eession to he notified to the pope. A marriage 
j between her and IMiilip 1 J. was at least made matter 
id’ negt)cia(ion, and was generally regarded in that 
day as wvy probalile. One would suppose^ that no 
event eould have been more desirable fur the jiope. 

lint P.iul IV. knew no moderation. He gave a 
ropulsivt; seornful answm’ to Mlizalx.'th’s uinhas- 
sador. “ She must first of all,” he said, “ submit her 
elaiins to his judgment.” 

Let it not be supposed lie was niove<l to this 
eonduet only by his regard to the dignity of the 
apostolic Hi'o : other umtives eo-opevatt‘d. The 
French desiivul from political jealousy to prevent 
tli(‘ proposed marriage, 'fhey empl<»ye(l tin* pie- 
tists, the Theatines, to rejirGsent to the old pope 
that Klizabeth. nnus alb'i* all a Proteslant at heart, 
and that lln; marriage wtinld never lead to any 
g*)od f . The (jiiises laid the strongest interest 
in this matter. Slunild lilizabeth be ri'pudiated 
by tin* Homan see, tlieir sist<‘V*s daughter, Mary 
Stuart, daujiliine of Kranet*, and queen of Scotland, 
Would possess tlie n<‘\t title to the crown of Kng- 
land. The Huises might hop<' to rule in her naiiu; 
over all the three kingdoms. Mary aetiuilly 
assumed the Knglisli arms, and already dated her 
edicts >vith tin? yt'ar of her reign over England 
and Ireland. Preparations for war were made in 
the Scottish ports:!;. 

Ev(*n ihougli I’hizaheth had not been so inclined, 
she would yet Iiave lieeii compelled by circum- 
stances to throw herself upon Protestantism : she 
did so in the most decided manner. She succeetled 
in jirociiring a parliament with .a protostant majo- 
rity 1?, by which, in a bnv montlis, all those ehanges 
were adopted that essentially fixed the character 
of the English Ehurch. 

Scotl.and too was necessarily affected by this 
course of tlWiigs : there a national Protestant 
fiarty resisted the progrc'ss of the l*’rcnch eatholic 
inte.rosts. Elizabetli hesitated not to ally hei*self 
with that party, and in this purpose she was con- 
firmed oven by the Sjiaiiish ambassador 1|. 'J’lie 

• Naresalwo, in liis Memoirs of Burleigh, ii, p. 43, thinks 
licr rcllylouH opinions ‘‘al lii.st liable to some doubts.” 

t Private narrative of Thu.'>nus. 

t In Forbes’s Transactions (here is a Responsio ad peti- 
tioncs D. Glasion. ct Episc. Aquilani, by Cerll, which .sets 
fortt) all these motives in the most striking manner. 

§ Neal, History of the Puritans, i. 120. “The court took 
such measures about elections as seldom fail of suceess,” 

11 Camden, llcruni Anglicarum Annalea, p. 37. 


treaty of Berwick, which she conclu<led with the 
8cotti.sh opposili(*n, gave the latter the prt doiui- 
naiicc. Before Mary Stuart could st;t foot in her 
kingdom, she was forced not only to forego the 
title of queen of England, but even to nitify the 
statutes of a parliament of protestant views ; 
statutes, one of which prohibited mass under the 
penalty of death. 

Thus it was in a great dt^gree a re-action against 
the French preteiision.s, to which the ])ope b ut his 
sanction, that ct>ntril)UtiMl for ever to secure the 
victory of I*rotestaiitism in (Jreat Britain, 

Not that the inward impulsts of the parties 
inclined to l*rotcst autism w'ere dependent on those 
political moveiin'iits ; their origin lay far deeper ; 
liut it commonly happened that the data ITorn 
wliich followed the oni break, progress, and liecision 
of the strife, coincided closely with the various 
contingencies of jiolitics. 

in (Jermany, too, a measure adopt<‘d by Paul IV. 
proved hi one respect of great importance. His 
oppositaiii to the transfer of the imperial crown, 
ill piirsnanee of his old aversion to the house of 
Austria, obliged Ferdinand 1. to he imm; observant 
than before of tin* niainti nanc(* of frii iidly relation 
with his Protestant allies. From that time forth 
it was an union of the moderate jn'inees of both 
parties that guided the aifairs of (i(*nnany ; and 
under their iiillui iiee the transfen'iice of ecclesias- 
tical foundations in Lower Ch rmany to ITotestaiit 
administrations was sj»*edily aeeom|>lished. 

It seemed a.s though the papacy was not to suffer 
any iletriment, to which it did not itseif conduce 
ill Olio way or anotlu r )>y its political elforts. 

Let us jiaust* at this monn'ut to east a glance 
over the world from the summit of Uonie, and 
eonteinplato the enormous losses the catholic creed 
lunl sustained. Wo set* Scaiulinavia and Britain 
rt*vt»ltt*tl, lierniany almost wholly Prtitestant, ]V>- 
laiid and Hungary in vioU iit ri rnientatioii, (i<*nL*va 
bccomr a central p«>int for the J.atin nations and 
the West, as iiuportani as Wittenberg for the 
(jlerman nations ami tlie East : in I’ranee tot*, and 
in the Netherlands, we see a partv alreatly on foot 
beneath the banners of Protestantism. 

But one last hope rcmainetl to the (’atliolie faith. 
In Spain and 1 laly the 8yn)]>t«*ins of «lissent had 
been tiuellcd, and a strict spirit t»f ecclesiastical 
restoration had arisen. However disadvantageous 
was the secular policy of Paul 1 V. in other respt*cts, 
he had yet achit*ved the snpreir.aey ol that sjiirit 
ill the court and tlie palaet*. The question wajs, 
wln'tlier it would eonfinue to maiiitniii itself there, 
or whether it would once more he enabled t||| per- 
vade and unite the catholic world ( 

Pus IV. 

It is related that otice at a hampiet of cardinals, 
Alcssaiulro Farnese presented a garland to a lad 
wlio had the art of improvisatising to the lyre, and 
bade him offer it to him among tliem who was one 
day,, to be pope. The lad, Silvio Autoiiiano, him- 
self afterwards a <iistinguished man and cardinal, 
went up instantly to Hiovaniii Angelo Medici, 
and pronouncing an eulogy upon liiin, presented 
him witli the garland. That Medici was Paul’s .suc- 
cessor by the title of Pius IV. * % 

* Nifius Erj-thriruR relates this anecdote in the article on 
Antoniano, Phiacothcoa. i>. 37. Mazznchclli also repeats it. 
Tlic election took place on the 26th ol Deo. 155y. 

O 
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He was of mean extraction. His father Bernar- 
dino had originally settled in Milan, where he had 
accumulated a small fortune by government con- 
tracts His sons, however, were left to .shift for 
themselves with but very slender means. One of 
them, Giangiacomo, who adopted the military pro- 
fession, took service at first with a nobleman ; 
the other one, Giovanni Angelo, applied himself to 
study, but in very straitened circumstances. 
Their fortunes originated in the following manner. 
Giangiacomo, reckless and enterprising by nature, 
made hiin.self serviceable to the then rulers of 
Milan, in putting out of the way one of their oppo- 
nents, a Visconti named Moiisiguorino. No sooner, 
however, was the murder done, than those who 
devi.sed it sought to get rid of their tool likewise, 
and sent the young man to the castle of Mus on 
the lake of Como, with a letter to the castellan, 
directing him to put the bearer to death. Gian- 
giacoirio had his suspiciems, opened the letter, saw 
what was prepared for him, and forthwith adopted 
his resolution. He chose a few trusty commdes, 
obtained admission into the castle by means of the 
letb'r, and then succeeded in seizing po.s.sesHion of 
it. From that time forth he conducted himself as 
an independent prince ; secure in his fastness, he 
kept the Milanese, Swiss, and Venetians in perpetual 
commotion ; at last he took the white cross and 
entered the imperial service. He was created 
Marquis of Marignano, served as chief of the artil- 
lery in the wav against the Lutherans, and com- 
manded the imperial army encamped before Siena f. 
He was equally shrewd as desperate, fortunate 
in all his enterprizes, and devoid of pity. Many 
a peasant who sought to c<mvey provisions into 
Siena did he slay with his own hand with his iron 
staff. There was not a tree far and wide on which 
he had not caused some one to bo hanged : the 
victims he had causc^d to be put to tleath were said 
V> amount to 5000. He conquered Siena, and 
founded a considerable house. 

The advance of his brother Giovanni Angelo had 
accompanied his own. He took tho degree of 
doctor, and ac(iuircd reputation as a jurist. He 
then purchased an appointment in Rome. He 
w’fis already in the confidence of Raul 111., when 
his brother tho mar({uis marri<Ml an Orsina, sister 
to tho wife of Pier Luigi Farnese Upon this he 

• Hieronymo Soranzo, Relatione di Roma. Bernardino 
pndre della B.S. fu stimato persona di suinina bontA e di 
gran industria, ancora die fusse nato in povero e basso 
stato : nondimeiio venuto habitar a Milano si died! upigliar 
datii^ atlitto. 

t iWliamont, Hi.stori£C Urbis Mediolanis. Natalis Comes 
Hist. 

t Soranzo. Nato M99, si dottord \52!i, vivendo in studio 
cosl strettamente die il Pasqna suo medico, chc stava con 
lui a dozena, l’accommod6 un gran tempo del suo servltore 
e di qualdie altra cosa necessaria. Del 1527 comprb un 
protonotariato. Servendo il cardinal Farnese (Ripamonte 
tells of bis good understanding with Paul HI. himself) colla 
piu assidua diiigenza s’andb metteiido inanzi : ebbe di^ersi 
impieghi, dove aequisto nome di persona Integra e giusta e di 
natura officiosa. [Born in 1409, he took his degree of Doctor 
in 1525, pursuing his studios in such straitened circum- 
stancoN, that Pasijua his physician accommodated him with 
, ^ Bcrvke of his own domestic and with other necessaries. 
He purchased a prothonotary’s place in 1527. Exercising 
the most assiduous diligence in the service of the cardinal 
Farnese, his advance was constant. He held ditfbrent 
employments, in whicli lie acquired the reputation of an 


was made cardinal. After that we fiud liim en- 
trusted with the admiiiistnition of the papal cities, 
the conduct of political negociations, €*md more 
than once with the commissariat of papal armies. 
He showed himself dexterous, prudent, and good 
humoured. But Paul IV. could not endure liiin, 
and ouco broke out into violent invectives against 
him in tho consistory. Medici thought it best to 
withdraw from Rome. He assuaged the pains of 
exile by literary occupations, and by a munificent 
bounty that procured him tho title of father of the 
poor, residing .sometimes at the baths of Pisa, some- 
times in the Milan, where ho built a great deal. Per- 
haps the diametrical contrast he exhibited to Paul* 
IV. now contributed chiefiy to his election. 

That contrast was more than usually striking. 

l*aul IV. was a Neapolitan of high birth, of the 
anti- Austrian faction, a zealot, a monk, and an in- 
quisitor. l*ius IV. a Milanese parvenu, closely 
connected through his brother and some Geriiian 
relations with the house of Austria, a jurist, of 
a jovial and worldly di.sposition. Paul IV. Iiad 
stood aloof and inaccessible ; in his least actimis 
he aimed at displaying dignity and maje.sty ; Ifius 
was all goodness and condescension. He w'as daily 
seen on foot or on hor.seback in the streets, almost 
without attendants ; he talked affably with every 
body. The Venetian despatches make us fully 
acquainted with him *. The aniba.ssadors come 
upon him as he writes or transacts business in a 
cool hall ; he rises and walks up and down with 
them, or they meet him as he is proposing to visit 
tho Belvedere ; ho seats himself without laying 
down bis stick, hears what they have to say witli- 
011 1 further ceremony, and then sc‘ts off on his ex- 
cursion in their company. Whilst he treats tlu in in 
this familiar way, he looks too for courteous address 
and deference on their parts. Tho clever sallies with 
which the Venetians sometimes accost him, delight 
him, and elicit his smile and plaudits. Staunch }>ar- 
tisan of Austria as he is, he is disgusted at tho un- 
bending and imperious manners of tho S}>sinish 
ambassador Vargas. He dislikes to he eneum- 
hered with details, which soon fatigue him ; hut 
those who confine themselves with him to general 
important inattei's, ahvays find him good humoured 
and easy to deal with. On such occasions he pours 
out a thousand cordial protestations, how heart ily 
he hates the bad, how by nature he loves justice, 
and desires to molest no man's freedom, hut to 
evince good feeling and friemlliness to every one : 
hut especially his thoughts arc bent on labouring 
with all his might for the church, and hopes to 
God he will bo able to effect something for its good. 
We may easily picture him to ourselves ; a hale 
burly old man, still active enough to reach his 
country house before sunrise, with a •cheerful face 
and lively eye ; fond of conversation, good cheer, 
and inerrinient. Recovered from an illness that 
had been deemed alarming, he throws himself on 
his horse, rides off to the dwelling he had occupied 
when a cardinal, runs nimbly up and down the 
stairs, and cries, “ No ! no ! we are not going to 
die yet.” 

upright and just man, of an obliging disposition.] The mar- 
riage of the marquis followed, “ con promessa di far luicardi- 
nale” [with the promise that he should he made cardinal]. 

• Ragguagli del Anibasoiatore Veneto da Roma 1561. By 
Marc Antonio Amulio (Mulla). Infoimatt. Polltt. xxxvii. 
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But was a pope of tliiR joyous and mundano 
temperament tlie one beat fitted at tliis cri.sis to 
pilot the Church through her difficultiefil Was 
it not to be feared that be would lapse from the 
tenor of the course but scarce begun in the clo.so 
of bis predecessor’s reign ? His nature I will not 
deny may have tended that way ; but 'the event 
was otherwise. 

For his own part he had no good will to the In- 
quisition ; he censured the monkish hai'shncB.s of 
its proceedings, and seldom or never frequented 
the congregation : but on the other hand he never 
ventured to molest it, declaring that he knew 
nothing about the matter, that he was no theologian ; 
and h(^ loft it all the power it had possessed under 
Paul IV. ♦ 

He made a fearful example of the nephews of 
tliat pope. The excesses committed by the duke 
of Palliano even after his fall (he put his own wife 
to death out of jealousy) made it an easy matter 
f<ir the enemies of the Carafla to gratify their 
thirst for vengeance. A penal process was insti- 
tuted against them, wherein they were accused of 
the most horrible crimes, robberies, murders, for- 
geries, and besides all this, of very arbitniry con- 
duct in the administration of public aftairs, and of 
a continued system of deee]>tion practised on poor 
old Paul IV. Their reply is extant, and is not 
indeed destitute of a show of justification f . But 
their accusers prevailed. I’he popt*, after sitting 
one day in the consistory from an early hour till 
evening, to hoar the several documents rea<l 
to him, pronounced sentoneo of death on the 
accused, namely, the cardinal, the duke of Palliano, 
and two of his nearest relations, the counts Aliffe, 
ami Leonardo di Cardino. Monte])ell() and some 
others had Hod. The cardinal perhaps had ex- 
pected banishment, but never thought of being 
eoiulenmed to death. AVlien tlio sentence was 
amiounced to him one morning as be lay in bed, 
and wlion every doubt was now removed, be 
covore<I his face for a moim'ut in the coverlet ; 
then rising up be smote bis bands together, and 
littered that painful exclamation ef)mmon in Italy 
in desperate contingencies, “ Well, well, patience !” 
Ho was not allowed bis usual confi'ssur : he bad 
much to say, as may bo imagined, to the confessor 
sent him, and the shrift was somewhat pro- 
tracted. “ Fiiiisli, will yon, inonsignore,” cried 
the olficer of police, “ we have otlier business in 
hand.” 

* Sornno. Sc bene si connobbe non esser di sua satisfatfone 
il modo che ten{;oiio gV inquisitori di pnu’ederc per I’ordina- 
rio con tanto rigore contra gli inquisiti, e che si lascia inten- 
dcre chc pin li piaci-ria che usassero termini da cortesc 
gentilhuorno che da frate severo, non di ineno non ardisce, o 
non vucile mai opponersi al giudicii loro. [Tho\igh it be 
well known that he is not satisfied with the manner in W’hich 
the inquisitors commonly proceed with such rigour against 
the accused, and that he gives it to be understood he would be 
better pleased were they to use the language of gentlemanly 
courtesy, than of monkish harshness, nevertheless he does 
not venture or does not wish ever to oppose their Judg- 
ment.] 

t Bromato giv6s chiefly from Norcs a circumstantial 
account of these proceedings. In the Informatt. we also 
find the letters of Mula, e. g. 19 July, 1560; the Extractus 
Processus cardlnalis Caraffic, and K1 sucesso de la muerte 
de los Carafas, con la declaracion y el modo que murieron. 
La mortede Ci. Caraifa (Library at Venice, vi. no .39.) is the 
MS. Brorauta had before him in addition to that of Notes. 
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Thus iieriahed these mqiotes. They are tlie last 
who aspired after independent sovereignties, and 
who excited great general movements with a view 
to their private political ends. We meet with this 
class from the days of Sextus IV. ; Hieronymo 
Riario, Cesar Borgia, Lorenzo Medici, Pier Luigi 
Famese ; the Caraffas close the list. Other m*- 
potist families have since arisen, but under wholly 
different ciremnstances. Nepotism has never been 
revived in its old shape. 

How, for instance, should Pius IV., after so 
violent an execution, have ventured to bestow on 
his nephews a power of the same nature as that, 
the exercise of which he had so implacably visited 
upon the Caraffas ? Besides, as a man of naturally 
active temperament, he was disposed to govern for 
himself ; he determined all important mattei's only 
upon the strengtli of his own judgment, and if he 
was open to censure, it was rather for relying too 
little on the support of othei*s. Add to tbi.s, that 
the nephew he might have been tempted to push 
forvvar<l, Federigo Borromeo, died young. The 
other, Carlo Borromeo, was not the man for worldly 
elevation ; he would never have accepted it. Carlo 
Borromeo regarded his positi(»n with respect to the 
pope, and the contact into which it brought him 
with the weightiest affaire of government, not as 
conveying to him a right to any sellisli indulgence, 
hut as imposing duties to which ho was to devote 
himself with all assiduity. He did so with equal 
modesty and perseverance, gave audience inde- 
fatigahly, and sedulously devoted himself to the 
administration of the state ; the latter was in one 
respect importantly affected by his tenure of autho- 
rity, inasmuch as he formed around him a college 
of eight doctors, which afterwards grew into the 
Comidta, After dispatching these oeeiipatioiis, he 
gave his assistance to the pope. He is the .same 
who was afterwards pronounced a saint, ami in tin; 
times we are speaking of his eondiiet was noble 
and irreproachable. “ So far as is known,” Hiero- 
iiynio Lorenzo says of him, “ he is pure fivirn every 
stain ; so religious is his life, and so excellent his 
example, as to leave the best men nothing to desire. 
It redounds very greatly to his praise, that in the 
prime of his years, nephew to a iK>pe whose favour 
he fully enjoys, and residing at a court whi‘re he 
might procure himself every kind of pleasure, he 
le.ads so exemplary a life.” His recreation was to 
collect some learned men about him in the evening. 
The conversation began with profane literature, 
hut from Epictetus and the stoics, whom Bor- 
romco, still a young mati, did not disdain, it soon 
passed, even in those hours of leisure, to ^cle- 
siastieal questions*. If any thing was objected 
against him, it was not us regarded his good will or 
his diligence, hut oidy in some <legree as to his 
talents ; or his servants complained that they were 
forced to forego the rich marks of favour enjoyed 
under the nepotism of former years. | 

Thus did the nephew’s qualities make up for 
what the more strictly inclined might have blamed 
as wanting in the uncle. At any rate every thing 
proceeded in the established course i ecclesiastical 
and secular business was completed zealously and 
with due attention to the interests of the ^hurcb 
and the progress of reform was maintained. The* 

• These are the Noctes Vatioana? mentioned by Glussianus, 
Vita Caroll Borromei, i. iv. 22. 
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popo publicly adniuiiiHlied the bishops to reside in 
their dioceses, and souio were seen forthwith to 
kiss his foot and take their leave. There is a co- 
ercive pow’er in wid<;ly prevalent ideas that have 
once gained the upper Iiand. A serious spirit in 
religious matters had attained supremacy in Rome, 
and not even tlaj pope could any longer swerve 
from its dictates. 

But if the more mundane disposition of this pope 
w.'is not unpropitious to the restoration of strict 
discipline in the church, we may add that, on the 
other hand, it was calculated to contribute im- 
mensely towards cementing the breaches that had 
occurred in th<* catholic world. 

I'aul IV. had held that it belonged to the pope 
to loi’d it o\ er emperors and kings ; for this it was 
that he had plunged into so many t?ninitics and 
wars. Pius was the more clearly aware of this 
fault, forasmuch Jis it was committed by a ]>re<Ic- 
cesHor with wdiom ho ha<l other reasons besides to 
feel himself in diriict contmst. Th<*reby we lost 
England,” lie exclaimed, “ w'hich we might have 
retained, had cardinal Bole been better supported ; 
thereby w'iis Scotland also lost : <luring the w-ar the 
Uerman doctrines })enetrated info France.” He 
on the contrary dcsirtjd p<‘aco above all things. 
Even a war with the ]»rotestants was not to his 
mind. He frequently inteiTUi)ted the ambassa<lor 
from Savoy, who solicited bis aid towards an attack 
on Geneva, exclaiming, “ What times are these to 
make me such i»roposals ? There is nothing they 
demand so imperatively as peace He vvould 
fain have been on good terms with every one. He 
dispensed his ecclesiastical favours readily ; and if 
he had to refuse anything, ho did so courteously 
and modestly. It was his conviction, and he de- 
clared it o])enly, that the j)ower of the pope could 
not subsist without the authority of sovereigns. 

The last part of the pontificate of l*aul IV. was 
marked by the renewed demand of the whole 
catholic world for a council. It is certain that 
Pius IV. coukl not, without the greatest difficulty, 
have resisted the call. He could no longer make 
war a pretext for refusal, as liis predecessoi’s had 
done, for at last all Europe was at peace. The 
measure was even of urgent necessity on his own 
accoimt, since the French were threatening to 
iissemble a national council, which might very pos- 
sibly have led to a schism. But in truth I find 
that, apart from all this, he was very well inclined 
that way. Let us hear himself ; “We desire (he 
council,” he says, “ we desire it assuredly, aiul we 
desire it general. Wcu’e it not so, we might throw 
ohstaA'les in the way, and dally w'ith the expecta- 
tions of the world for years : but w'e are, (»n the 
contrary, much more dis])osed to remove all bhi- 
<lrances. What needs nd’orm shall be reformed, 
even in our own person and in our own affairs. If 
we have any other thought than to do God service, 
may God chastise us accordingly.” It often ap- 
peared to him that he did not meet with sufficient 
assistance frmn the several sovereigns towards so 
great a design. One morning tlie Venetian am- 
biUisiidor found him in bed, crippled with the gout, 

• Mula, H I'VI). 1501. Plus begged him to say: ‘‘Che 
4 i^uivemoiinniTno di stare in pace, e die non Ka])emo niente dc 
questi pensieri del duca di Savoia, e ci meravigliamo che 
vada cercando queste cose; non 6 tempo di fare Timpresadi 
Ginevra, ne di fa gtMierali. Seri vote che siamo constant! in 
questa opinionv de star in pace." 


and immersed in thought. “ Our purpose is good,” 
he exclaimed, “ but we are alone.” “ 1 was seized 
with pity,” says the ambassador, " to sec him as he 
lay in bed, and to hear him say, ‘ We are alone to 
bear so heavy a burthen.’ ” Meatiwliile, however, 
he set the work in progress. On the 18th Jan. 
156‘2, there wi re so many bishops and delegates 
assembled in 'frent, that it was ])o.ssible to resume, 
for the third time, the twiee-interrupted council. 
The pope had mainly contributed to this. “ Assu- 
i^dly,” says Girolamo Soranzo, who does not take 
his part on other occasions, “ his holiness has shown 
in tiiis matter all the zeal that was to be expected 
of so great a chief shepherd : he has neglected 
nothing that eoiilil conduce towards so holy aud so 
uecessary a work.” 

The latter sitthujs of the Council of Trent. 

The state of tho w'orld was entirely altered since 
the first assembling of this council. The pope had 
no longer reason to fear that a powerful emperor 
would avail himself of it to become master of tho 
popedom. Ferdinand 1. had no jiuvver whatever in 
Italy : nor was any serious diversity of o]Mnion on 
o.sscntial dogmas now to be apprebeiideil *. These, 
ill the form in which they had been confirmed, 
though not fully developed, had already beeonu' 
predominaut throughout a great part of the catholic 
world. A reunion of the prolestants with the 
church was no longer seriously to be thought of. 
'riiey bad assuniiMl in Gt'rniany a powi'rful and 
benct'fortb unassailable position : in the north their 
ecclesiastical notions bad been iiieorporati <1 with 
the state policy, and the same thing was just now 
taking place in ICnglaml. When th(‘ pope declared 
that tile new council was but a continuation of the 
former, and finally silenced the voices raised against 
this declaration, lu* virtually abaiuloned all hope of 
the kind. How could the free jirotestants ac(iuiesce in 
a council by whose earlier resolutions the most im- 
portant articles of their faith liad been alr(*ady 
eondemnedf t In this way the infiuence of the 
council was limited beforehainl to the exceeilingly 
contracted circle of the catholic nations. Its pur- 
pose coulil, on the wdiole, extend only to settling 
tile disputes bctwtieu the latter and tho supreme 
eceleskistieal authority ; to the establishment of 
dogmas on certain as yet undeb rmined points ; 
and, ahovt* all, to the coniplelion of tho internal 
reform already begun, and the i.ssuing of rules of 
discipline wliich sliould be of universal authority. 

But even this limited task proved exceedingly 

• This was tlie view taken of tlie matter by Ferdinand I. 
Littera* ad Legatos, 12 Aug. in Le Flat, Motium. ad 

Hist. Cone. Tridontini, v. ji. 452. Quid eiiim attinet . . . dis- 
quirere dc his dugmatilms, do qiiibus apud omnes non solnm 
priticipes, veruni ctiam privatos lioniincs catholieos, nulla 
nunc penitUR cxislit disceptatio? [For what end does it 
serve ... to discuss thot.e dogmas, respecting wiiich among 
all catliolics, whether princes or jirivate individuals, there 
now (*xists no manner of dissension ?] 

t The main argument in the protest of tlie Protestants : 
“ Causa: cur elcctores priticipe saliique Augustana: confessioni 
adjuncts status recuseiitadere concilium.’’ Le Plat. iv. p .57 
The remark in tlie very first proclamation, tlie formidnhlc 
words, “onmi suspensione suhlata." Tliey recal to mind 
the condemnation formerly passed on their fundamental 
principles, and copiously sot forth “qua; mala sub ea con- 
lirmationu laleant" [what evil lurks under tli;it confir- 
mation]. 
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difficult. Tho most vdicnicnt coiitruvcrHie.s soon 
broke out among the asHembled fathers. 

Tho Spaniards mooted tlio que.stioii, whether the 
residence of the bishops in their dioceses was a 
matter prescribed by divine law, or by human 
authority. This might seem an idle dispute, since 
all parties were agree<l in holding residence to be 
necessary. Ihit the Spaniards maintained the 
general principle that ejuseopal authority was not 
an emanation of tho papal, as was alleged in Rome, 
but that its origin rested directly on divine appoint- 
ment. This was striking at the very heart of the 
whoh? system of the church. Tho independence of 
the subordinate clerical authorities, whom the fmpe 
so sedulously kept und<T, woulcl «if necessity have 
followed in the train of this principle. 

The debate on this topic was already very ani- 
mated, when the imperial ambassadors arrived. 
Tho articles they proposed are highly remarkable ; 
“ It is to be wished,” say some of them, “ that tlm 
pope, following the example of Christ, will humble 
liirnself, and .submit to reform as I'egards his own 
person, his dominions, and his curia. The council 
must nd'orm both the nomination of the ear<linals 
and the conclave.” Ferdinand was used to say : 
“ Since the eardinals are not good, liow can they 
elu)oso a good pope ?” He wished the reform he 
])ro|»oH<>d to be based on the plan promulgated by 
the eouneil of C<»nstanc(*, but which liad not been 
carried into effect The resolutions were to he 
[UV'pared by deputations from the st veral nations. 
Ihit, furthennore, he d<‘man<led the <Mip for the 
laity, and the marriage of priests ; remission of 
fasts h)r s<»nie of his subjects ; (he establishment 
of schools for tho poor ; the puriHeation of tho 
broviarv, Icgimds, and homilies ; more intelligible 
eatcehisms ; the use of tierinan in church .singing ; 
a reform of the convc'uts, and for this s[>ecial rea>oii 
too, “ that their great wealth might no longer be 
expended in so tlagitioiis a manner These wtu’e 
iiuleed proj)()sals of vast moment, tlie upshot of 
which would have been nothing less than athonmgh 
transimitation «>f the whole eliureh system. The 
enn)t'ror urged the consideration of them in repeated 
lett<TS. 

Last of all ap])cared the cardinal of Lorraine with 
tho French j>relates, and cordially seconded the 
Gorman projwsals. He demanded, especially, tho 
grant of tho cup to the laity, the administration of 
the sacraments in tlie vulgar tongue, the aceom- 
pnninient of the mass with instruetion and preach- 
ing, and permission to sing tho psalms in Freueli in 
full eoiigregalion — all of them matters from which 
the most d<‘siral)le eonseqiu'iieos were anticipated. 
“Wo arc fully assured,” says the king, “ that the 
taccordance of the cup to tho laity w'ould <|uiet 
many uneasy consc/u'nces, r<ninite to the catholic 
church whole provinces that have severed tlicm- 

* Pallavicini almost wholly passes over these postulates, 
xvii. 1, 6. They are irksome to him. Indeed they have 
never been made known in their proper form. They lie Iw- 
fore us ij\ these extracts. The first is in V. Sarpi, lib. vi. p, 
325, and precisely alike, but in Latin, in Hinaldi aiidGoldast. 
The second is in llarthnlomieus de Martyrilms, and is some- 
what more copious. The third was taken by Shelhora from 
the papers of Staph ylus. 'J’hey do not agree very well together. 
T am inclined to think the original of them is to be found in 
Vienna: it must be a remarkable document. I have ad- 
hered to the extract in Shclhom. Le Plat give.s them all, as 
well as the answer. 


nelves frinii its communion, and be one of tin* best 
moans of appeasing the troubles in our realm 
But, besides all this, the French bishops sought 
also to bring forward tho rc.solutions of Basel, and 
they inaiutaiiied openly that a council is above the 
pope. 

Tho Spaniards did not concur in the demands of 
the Germans and the Freiieb. They condemned 
in the most energetic manner the layman’s cup and 
the marriage of priest.s, and it was iinpo.ssihic to 
obtain, from the council at least, any conci^ssion on 
th(*se points : all that was done was to refer the 
cxpcdi(?ncy of the concessions to the pope’s deei- | 
sion. There were points, however, on which the | 
three nations agreed in resisting the jiretcusions of 
the curia. They thought it intolerable that the 
legates alone should have the right of ju’oposing 
resolutions : but, bcsidi-s this, the coniluet of the 
legates in p?*eviously consulting the p«»pe’s good 
pleasure with regard to every re.solution, appeared 
to them an insult to the dignity of the eouneil. 
According to that w'ay of proceeding, us the em- 
peror said, th(*ro were proj)orly two councils, the 
one in Trt;nt, the idher, and more real one, in 
Rome. 

In this state of opinions, ha<l the votes been taken 
by nations, wluit singular results wouM have* en- 
6Ut‘d ! 

As this, how’ov(*r, w'as not the ease, tho three 
nations, even taki n together, wei*e in a ininoritN. 
The Italian, much the more niimeroii.s party, as 
usual support(*d, without much tenderness of eoii- 
seieiico, the opinions of the curia, oil which they 
w'cre for the most part depi'iident. Great bitterness 
of ft*eling aro.se on both sidi'S. The Fi’encb jested 
about the Holy Ghost arriving in Trent in a mail- 
bag. The Italian.s spoke of S[»anisli leprosies ami 
French diseases, with which the oilhodox wer.* 
visited in turns. When the bishop of Cadiz said, 
there had been famous bishops, nay, fathers of ilie 
clmreli, whom no pope bad appointed, the Italians 
were loud in their vociferations ; they demanded 
bis expulsion, and talked of atiatheina and heresy. 
Tlic Spaniards retoi*ted upon them the charge of 
heresy Sometimes diflerent parties assembled 
in the streets, slnmting the watchwords, Spain ! 
Italy ! and blood was seen to liow' on the cljoseii 
gromnl of peace. 

Was it then to be wondered at, if for ten months 
it was never f«)imd possible to come to a session 
if the pope’s first legate dissuailed liim from going 
to Bologna, representing to him wliat would bo 
said if even then the eouneil could not roach any 
rc'gular termination, hut must be dissolved J I A 
dissolution however, a suspension, or even a mere 
translation, wdiieh had oiti‘n been thought of, would 
have been exet'cdingly hazardous. Nothing was 
oxi»ected in Rome but mischief : they thought there 
that a eouneil was much too violent a remedy for 

• M^moirc baill6 d Mr« le Cl- de Loriainc, quand 11 est 
parti pour allcr au concil. Le I’lat, iv. 5()2. 

t Pallavicini XV. v. .*>. Palcotlo, Acta: “ Alii prac-lati in- 
geininahant clainantcs, Exeat, exeat ; etalii, Anatheiuaait ; ad 
quos (iranatrnsiii conversua respondit: Anathema vos estia.*’ 
Mciulliain, Memoirs of the Council of Trent, p. 2r)I. 

t Lcttera del ('1‘*- di Mantua, legato al concilio di Trento, 
Hcritta nl papa Pio IV. li LI, Gen. 15(53. Quandoi»i have. /l- 
di disolvere questo coneilio . . . per causa d' altri c non 
nostra ... mi piaceria piu che Vra. Be.atitudint' fusse rcstata 
a Roma. 
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the debilitated body of the chm*eh, and that it 
would prove fatal to it and to Italy. “ A few days 
before my departure, in the beginning of the year 
15(13,” Girolanio Soranzo tells us, cardinal Carpi, 
dean of the college, and a very intelligent man, said 
to me, that in his last illncsa ho laul ])i*ay<?d to God 
to grant him death in Ilis mercy, that he might not 
live to sec the downfall ainl the burial of Home. 
All the other eminent cardinals, too, incessantly 
deplore their ill fortune : the^* see plainly there is 
no esejipe for them, unless God’s holy hand bo es- 
pecially extende<l t<i tluMH*.” Pius IV. dreaded to 
see all the evils Avith which other p<»peH had ever 
thought themselves threatened, now burst upon 
himself. 

It is a lofty thought, that in times of <lifficulty 
and of keen discord in the Church, it is to an 
assembly of its chi(‘f sln’]du*rds it nmst look for 
remedy. “ Let it <leliberate A\ithoiit presumption 
or envy in catholic peace,” says Augustine ; “ after 
fuller experience, h;t it open what wjis shut, and 
bring to light Avhat was hidden.” But even in the 
earliest times, this ideal wius far from being attained : 
it would have needed a purity of stmtiment, and 
an ind«*pendence of extraneous influence, that seems 
not bestowed on man. But how much more inuit- 
tainahle was it, now that the Church was intwiued 
with the state by sueh innumerahle and such con- 
flicting relations. If, notwithstanding this, coun- 
cils still remained objects of so much respect, ami 
were so oftcui, and so urgently demanded, that was 
to be attributed for the most part, to the necessity 
of curbing the power of the popes. But now, 
what the latter had always asserted, seemed to be 
confirmed, viz., that in times of great confusion, 
councils were rather fitted to augment, than to 
allay the evil. Ail the Italians shared in llie alarm 
of the curia. “ Jiither,” said they, “ the conmnl 
will go on, or it will be dissolved. In the former 
case, especially if the pope should die in the 
iiiterini, the ultramontaiies Avill fashion the con- 
clave after their own views, and to the detriment 
of Italy : they will circumscribe the pope to that 
degree, that ho will be little more than a mere 
bishop of Rome : under the pretext of reform, they 
will destroy all offices, and min the wdiole curia. 
Should it, on the other hand, ho dissolved without 
having effected anything desirable, even the faithful 
will take great offence thereat, and the waverers 
will run extraordinary risk of being lost altoge- 
ther.” 

liooking at the position of things, it seemed im- 
possible to elicit in the council itself any change 
in the sentiments prevailing there. Confronted 
with the legates, who were guided by the po[)e, and 
the Italians, who were dependent on him, stood t|io 
prelates of the other nations, who, on their parts, 
adhered to the ainbassadors of their respective 

* Li Carcliu.'ili di maggior autorit^ deploravano con tutti a 
tuttc Tore la loro miseria, la quale stimano tanto magginre che 
vedono e conoscono asKai chiaru nun esNervi rimedio alcuiio. 
ae non quello eho piucesae dare al Sr. Dio con la sua santis- 
siraa mano ! — (Vrto non si pu6 se non temere, adds Sorano 
on his own part, Sermo, Principe, chc la povera Italia afllitta 
per altro cause hahhi ancora a sentire afUittiunc per qut^sto 
part icolarmente : lo vedono e lu conoscono tutti i savj. fCer- 
faWWy, mo#t serene prince, it cannot but be feared tliat poor 
Italy is destined, in addition to all her other afflictions, to 
suffer particularly from this cause too. I'his is manifest to 
all wise men.] 


sovereigns. No reconciliation, no accommodation 
could be devised. Matters seemed still desperate 
in Feb. 1603 ; all was bickering ; each party obsti- 
nately stood fast to its own notions. 

But, on more clostdy viewing the case in its 
naked reality, one possibility appeared of an escape 
from tho labyrrinth. 

The discordant opinions only met and combated 
in Trent ; they had their sources at Rome, and in 
the courts of tho several sovereigns. If these dis- 
.sensions were to ho annulled, they must be dealt 
with at the fountain luaul. Pins 1 V. had said, 
that the popedom could no longer subsist isolated 
fi‘(»m the sovereigns of Europe ; this then was the 
very moment to act npo]i that maxim. He had 
once thought of receiving the deniaiids of the 
several courts, and fulfilling them w'ithout the in- 
terference of a eouueil ; but this would have been 
blit a half measure. The grand object was, to 
bring the council to a close in harmony with the 
greater powers ; in no other way could it bo done. 

IMus I V. resolved to attempt this ; and ho was 
seconded by his ablest and most stutesmaiiliko car- 
dinal Morone. 

The most important personage to conciliate, was 
the emperor Ferdinand, in whoso views the French, 
us we have said, concurred, and for whom, as his 
uncle, Philip 11. entertained no little deference. 

Morone, who shortly before had been mimed 
president of the council, but who felt aHsured that 
nothing could be effected in Trent, betook him- 
I self, ill April 15fi3, unaccompanied by a single 
! prelate, to liisprnck to meet the emperor, tie 
found him soiircsl, (iiseontentc*d, and ofieiided, con- 
vinced that no serious intentions of reform were 
entertaini‘d at Rome, aixl determined, in the first 
jdace, to secure the freedom of the eoimeil *. 

Extraordinary address, great diplomatic skill, 
as we should say in these days, wasreiiuisite on the 
legate’s part, to propitiate the ineeiised monareli f. 

Ferdinand was angry that lus ]»ropoHitions of 
reform had been put aside, and never made subjects 
of actual discussion. The legate had the art to 
jiersuude him that it had, for reasons not altoge- 
ther to be despised, been judged liazardous to dis- 
cusstliein in form, but that the most important points 
they contained had, nevertheless, been considered, 
and even already adopted. I’he emperor furtlusr 
complained, that the council was led by Rome, and 
that the legates were governed by instructions re- 
ceived thence. Morone rejoined, and the fact Avas 
undeniable, that the ambassadors of the sovereigns 
were also guided by instructions from home, and 
were contimially receiving fresh orders. 

Ill fact Morone, Avho had already long possessed 

• To this place belongs also tho Relatione in srr. fatta 
dal Comendone ai Sri- Icgati del concilio sopra le cose ritratte 
dal’ imperatnre, 19 Febr. 15G3. Pare chc pensino trovar 
modo e forma di haver piu parte et autoritiinel presente con- 
cilio per htabilire in esso tutte lo loro petitioni giuntamente 
con li Franecsi. [It appears, they think to dud ways and ! 
means of possessing more share and greater influence in the | 
present council, so as to carry their measures in conjunc- j 
tlon with the French.] 

t The most important document I have met with touching 
the transactions at 'i'rent, is Moronc’s Report of his Lega- 
tion : it is brief, but to the point. Neither Sarpi nor even 
Pallavicini make mention of It. Relatione sommaria del 
C*- Morone sopra la legatione sua. Blbl. Altleri in Roma, vil. 

F. 3. 
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the confidence of the lioiise of Austria, got happily 
over this most delicate matter. He ghjssed over 
the unfavourable impressions the emperor had 
taken up, and then applied himself to effect a 
mutual agreement on tho.se controverted points 
that had caused the greatest discord in Trent. It 
was not at all his intention to give way on essential 
matters, or to suffer the pope’s authority to be in 
any wise weakened : “ the groat object was,” he 
himself says, “ to hit upon such conclusions, that 
the emperor might deem himself satisfied, without 
trenching too closely upon the authority of the 
pope or the legates 

, 'i’he first of these points was the exclusive right 
of initiating measures vested in the legates, a right 
which it was constantly asserted militated against 
the freedom of the council. Morone remarked, 
that it was not for the interest of the sovereigns to 
concede the initiative to all prelates ; a fact of 
which he could have had no difficulty in convincing 
the eiiii)eror. It was ea.sy to foresee that the bi- 
shops, once possessed of that privilege, would not 
be slow to propose resolutions running directly 
counter to the existing ]irctensions and rights of 
the state. It was manifest what cmifusioii would 
arise out of such a concession. Still there was a 
de.sire, m some degree, to meet the wishes of the 
.sovereigns, and the device adopted to that end is 
vvcu’thy of notice. Moroiie promised to bring for- 
J ward ev(*ry thing that the, ambassadors shouUl siig- 
; gest to liini with that inU'iition, or on his failing to 
' d<» so, to admit tlieir right topro]>ose the measiireH 
' in })ersou. This accoinuiodatioii was significant of j 
the spirit that gradually began to prevail in the I 
coiivocatiim. The legates ailiuitted an occasion on 
' which fliey would forego their exclusive right to 
i the iiiiliulive ; hut this not so mu(*h in favour of 
I the fathers assembled in council, as of the ambus- 
! .sadorsf. In followed tlioucc, that the sovereigns 
i alone were accorded a share in those rights, which 
I ill other respects the pope re.served to himself. 

I A second point was the demand that the com- 
mittees which prepared the resolutions, should be 
constituted according to the several luition.s, Mo- 
rone remarked, that this had always been the 
practice, but that for the future, since the empe- 
ror desired it, it should be more strictly observeil. 

The third point was, reform. Ferdinand eon- 
eedod at last, that the expression, reformation of 
the head, and also the oldtiuestion of the Sorboiuie, 
whether councils were superior to the pope or not, 
should he avoided ; in return for which, Moroiie 
jiromised a real searching reform in all other parti- 
culars. The plan agreed on to that end included 
even the conclave. 

* Fu necessario trovare teniperamonto tale die pare.sse 
all’ iinpcratore di esscre in alcuiiu modo SHtI.sfatto, et insieine 
non si pregiudicassc all’ autnrit^ del papa de’ legati, nia 
restasae il conrilio nel suo posscsso. 

t iSummariutn eorum qiae dicuntur acta inter Ceesaream 
Majestatein ct illustrissiinum rardinalcni Moronum, in the 
Acts of Torellu.s, likewise in Salig, Geschichto dcs Trldenti- 
nisdien Cundliumslll., A. 292., wherein this is expressed in 
the following manner : Maj. S. sibi reservavit, vel per me- 
dium dictonim legatorum, vel si ipsi in hoe gravarentnr, per 
se ipsum, vel perministros suosproponl curare : [His majesty 
reserved to liimself, the causing measures to he propo.sed 
through tlie medium of the said legates, or if they objected 
to this, by himself or his scrviuits.J 1 confess I should not 
readily have inferred from hence, such a negotiation as 
Morone reports, though indeed it is implied in it. 
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These main points being set at rest, all second- 
ary questions were easily ai'ranged. The emperor 
desisted from many of his demands, and enjoined 
his ambassadors, above all things, to maintain a 
good understamling with the papal legates. Mo- 
rone returned back over the Alps, having success- 
fully liceomplished his mission. “ As soon as the 
emperor’s favourable determination was known in 
Trent,” he say.s himself, “ and the concord between 
his ambassadors and the jiope’s was fully ascer- 
tained, the council began to assume a different 
aspect, and to become much easier to manage.” 

Other circumstances also contributed to this re- 
sult. 

The Spaniards and the French had qiiaiTollcd 
about the precedence due to the representatives 
of their kings, and had ever since hung much less 
together. 

S]>ecial negotiations had also been entered on 
with each of them. 

Philip 11. was urgently impelled by the force of 
circumstances towards a good understanding with 
the pope. His power in Spain wa.s, in a great 
measure, founded on eccle.siastical interests, ami 
these it was naturally his prime care to hold in his 
own hand. The Roman court was well aware of 
the fact, and the nuncio from Madrid often said, 
that a quiet termination of the council was as desir- 
able for the king as for the j)ope. The Spanish 
prelates at Tnnvt had already raised their voices 
against the l)«rilen.s imposed on church property, 
burdens whieh in Spain eoiLstitutcd an important 
part of the public revenues. The fact had caused 
the king mueh uneasine.ss, and he entreated the 
pope to forbid such objectionable language •. 
Umler these circumstances, how could he liave 
thought of securing his prelates a right to initi- 
ate any measure { On the contrary, he rath<*r 
sought to impose restrictions upon them. Pius 
complained of the constant opposition offered him 
by the Spanish prelates : the king promised to 
adopt means for checking them disobedience. In 
short, the pope and the king were clearly convinced 
that their interests were identical. Other negotia- 
tions too must have taken place. The pope threw 
himself wholly into the king's arms, while the 
latter solemnly promi.sed to aid the poj)e in every 
emergency with all the strength of his kingdom. 

Meanwhile, the Fivncli, on their part, were ap- 
proximating to Rome. The Guises, win* excrciseil 
.so great an inlliu'iiee in the government at homo 
ami ill the couneil, ado])ted in both plaees a policy 
decidedly ami inereasingly catholic. It was owing 
only to the compliances of cardinal Guise, that 
after ten months’ delay, and an l ighth postpone- 
ment, there was at last a ]>os.sibility of again hold- 
ing a session. Rut furthennore, an alliance of the 
strictest nature was talked of. Guise propo.sed a 
congress of the leading catholic sovereigns, the 
pope, the empei'or, and the kings of France and 
Spain f . He went in pei*son to Rome to discus.s 
the project more fully, and the pope was at a loss 
for words to land “ his Christian zeal for God’s 
service and the public tranquillity, not only in mat- 
ters touching the council, but also in othera that 

♦ Paolo Tiepolo, DiRpnocio ili Spngna, 4 Dec. 15'i2. , . 

•f Instruttioae data a Mons. Carlo Visconti mandato da 
papa Pio IV. al re catt. per le cose del coneilio di Trento 
(ultimo Ottobre, ’'(53.) Bibl. Barb. 1007. 
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cniiecnicd tin* nji'inTal W(;lf:ir(J The prt»|M>si;d 
eoiigwiss would have* been very welcome to the 
p<»p(*, who sent ambaiMiidoi's (jii the sul)jee;t to tlie 
emperor and the 

Tims it appears tliat the important dissensions 
were a))peaHed, and tin; (jbstaeU.'s to a iiappy termi- 
nation of the council wire removed, not at 'I’n'iit, 
but at the stjveral courts, and by means (»f political 
negotiations. Moroiie, wlio had ni<»st largely con- 
tributed h) this result, succ(;«‘ded also in the mean 
time, in gaining oviir the ]irelat»'S individually, 
lavishing on them all tin* acknowledgments, praise, 
and favour for which they j>anted'K He furnished 
u striking (;\:impl(> (if whal can be effect(‘d in the 
most trying circumstances by a man of intellect 
and addn'MS, who c(jmi)rehends the j)osliire of 
affairs, and directs his p(iw(‘rs to au aim coiu]ta' 
tible tlien'witli. 'fo him, above every other indi- 
vidual, the catholic church is indebted for the 
favourabk' issue of tin; council of 1’rt‘nt. 

Tin* path was smoothed, and, as he says liimself, 
the inlu'reiit dithcultics of the subject might now 
be accosted. 

Tli(! old controversy rcspi'cting the necessity of 
residence, and tbt^ divine right of the bishops, was 
still pending. Eor a long tinu' the Sjianiards held 
out immovably in defeiict! of their doctrine on this 
head, declaring it, so late as in July, IfiGH, as infal- 
libb? as the ten coinmandnK'nts ; the archbishop of 
f-lrenada w'ished that all books should lx* burned in 
which the contrary o])inion was asserted :J:. Ntjver- 
theless, when the decree came to Im drawn up, 
they submitt(Ml to the omission from it of their 
favourite opinion. A form, however, was ad<»pt(*d, 
that still left them a possibility of arguing in favour 
of their own \iews. 'fins MO’y ambiguity in the 
dc'cree, Lainez made the subject of liis spirial 
praise §. 

The same course was pursued with respect to 
the other disputed point, the initiative, the “ yu*o- 
f)nnentUm» hyath.'*' 'J'he pope declared that every 
one should lx; at liberty to ask and to say whatever 
he liad a right, in accordance with the usages of 
ancient councils, to ask and to say ; but ho cauti- 
ously abstained from employing tlie word pro- 
||. An exp('dient was tlius hit upon, with 
which the Spaniards were satistied, although it did 
not involve the slightest concession on the pope's 
part. 

The obstacles arising out of political considera- 
tions being ivmovcd, the (pieslious which had 
given occasion to bitterncKS and wrangling, were 
(lealt w'ith, not so much with a view' to decide 
tlnmi, as to get rid of them by some dexterous ac- 
commodation. 

In this dis])osition of the council, the less serious 

atters were got through with so much the more 

• “ 11 benclU io universale.” Lcllera di papa IMo IV,, 20 
Ottohre, lioa. 

t 1 have not yet seen the Life of Ayala by Villanueva, in 
which, as I find, thi'n* must be some account of this. Mean- 
while, Morone’s ahsnrHiice is (jnite snfllcient. “ I prelati,” 
says he, “ accarezzuti e stimati e lodati c gratiati si feccro 
pin trailabili.” 

I Scrittura nelle lettere e rnemorie del nuneio Visconti, ii. 
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verba in utramque partem pie satis posse ex- 
jM»ni.” Palcotto in Mendharn, Memotrs of tlie Council of 
Trent, p. 2,52. 

II Pallav icini, x \iii. 0. 5. 


ease. Never did the council’s proceedings make 
more rapid progress. The important dogmas of 
clerical ordination, the sacranu'iit of niarriage, 
indulgences, purgatory, the adomtion of saints, 
and by far the w'cightiest measure of reform it 
ever adopted, belong to tht^ lust three sessions in 
the second half of tlie year lotilL The congrega- 
tions on every one of these topics W(‘rc coniposi d 
of ditierent nations, 'fhe project of reform was 
concerted in five separate assemblies, om* of them 
French, presid(‘d over by the cardinal de (luisc, 
one Spanish, at the head (jf wliicb was the arch- 
bishop of Urenadn, and tlivce Ibiliaii *. 

They easily agreed on most rpiestions : only two 
real diHiculties presented themselves, the ((ucstions 
as to the exemption of cliaptcr.s, and plurality of 
bcn<‘ticcs, in which private interests again jilayed 
an imporhmt part. 

The former (jiiestion particularly aflccti'd Spain, 
wh(>re fhe ehapters had already lost soimdliing of 
the extraordinary fret dom they hadonci* posst ssed. 
AVhilst it was llicir wi.sh to r(‘gain this, the king 
coneeived the di'sign of still further curtailing tbciv 
privileges ; for the iiomiiiatiuii of thc hishops bi'iug 
vested in himsj'lf, lie had an inb'ivst in c\t»Muliug ■ 
this authority. Tlic ]‘opc, on the other hand, was ! 
for the chapters, tli(‘ absolute suhji'clion of which j 
to the bishops, would have not a little diminished | 
his influence over the Spanish church. On this j 
point therefore, tlu'sc two grt'at jiowcrs were again j 
in collision, and it was a (|UcHtion, which of them j 
would commaud a majority. The king too was | 
e.Kceedingly strong in the council. His amhas.sador j 
had snccc(‘dcd in (‘xcluding from it a delegale si ut 
by the chapters, to watch ovi r tlicir riglits. He 
had so much ('cclesiastical patronage at his dis- | 
posal, that every one was reluctant to break with | 
him. The ojiinions protiounccd orally, wen* iml'a- I 
voiirabb* to the cba])t(Ts, but observe I Ik* devici' ! 
adopt(‘d by the p.ipal l(*ga.tcs to counteract that I 
result. 'J'bey decided that the voles should, on ! 
this occasion, bo taken in writing : the nrn nn' 4 ‘ i 
declarations alone, made in the ])rcsencc: of s.> ■ 
many of the king’s adlu rcnts, wt'n* shaped in com- i 
pliance with liis views, not the written ones, which | 
were placeil in the b'gatc’s hands. By tliissclicme j 
they at last olitaiiii'd an important majority for the j 
papal views and for the chai>ters. Encouraged by 1 
this, tlu'y then entered, through (iuise’s mediation, I 
inb* negotiations with the Spanish prelates, who, in 
tlie end, contented themselves witli a much more 
moderate cxt< nsion of their imnuiiiitics tbuii tluw 
had contemplated f. 

♦ The best »icrounts on this are to be found where tlicy 
..would be least expected, in linini, Vita di Palestrina, i. l{h>. 
derived from autiientie letters. The diary of Servantio, of 
which Mendharn has made use, (p. 304.) also touches on 
the affair. 

I Saipi, viii. SKi, does not give a very clear accoimt of 
this matter. Morone’s autiieiitic explanation is very accept- 
able. L'articolo (Idle cause e dell’ esscii'/ioni di canon iri fu 
vinto secondo la domanda degli nitramontani : poi fncendosl 
contra I’ uso che li paiiri lutti dcsscro voli in iscritto, furono 
mutate niolte seutcutie e fu vinto il contrario. Si venne al 
fin alia concordia die si vede iiei decreli, e fu mezzano bo- 
reiia, che gia era tomato da Homa, tut to additto nl serviiio 
di S. Jteatitudine et alia fiiiedd condlio. [The article o<' the 
causes and essential attributes of tlie clergy, was passed in 
accordance with the views of the uliramotitaiics : afterwards 
the usual order being broken througii, according tuwbidi 
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The Hecoiid question, tliat rt»*peetiiig pluralities, 
was still more momentous for the curua. A re- 
li.)rm of the institution of cardinals had been long 
talked of, and there were many who rc'garded its 
corruption as the primary source of all mischief. 
Now the cardinals often accumulated a multitude 
<if heuefiees, ami it was prop<»sed to restrict th<*ni 
in this by the most cogent laws. It will readily 
be conceived how sensitive the curia must have 
b('en with regard to every innovation of this kiiul ; 
they shrank in alarm from the very thought of a. 
serious discussion of the subject. I n thiscase,too,the 
evasion co)itrived by M»>r<»in‘ was very remarkable : 

» lie mix«Ml uj) the ndbrm of tin* cardinals with the 
arliek s att'ectingtho bishops. “ Put few," he says, 
“ pereeiv(*d the imp(»rtance of, the circumstance, ami 
in this way all rocks and shoals w<‘r*e avoi<led.” 

Whilst the pope thus successfully maintained th(‘ 
subsistence of tlie Roman court in the form it Innl 
hitherto worn, he also manifested his ri'adiness to 
drop the project that had been entertained 4)f a 
reformation of prince's. On this head he yieldt'd to 
I tht‘ emperor’s ropr»‘S('ntations 

The whole (d* the proee<‘dijigs were actually like 
I those of a peaceful congn-ss. While <jues>t ions of 
suhord nate inteiv'st were discussed to gemu'ul con- 
clusions by tin? divines, those of more importanet* 
w (•!'(» snhji'cts of m'goeiation Ix'tween tin; c<mrts. 
(’ouriers were ijicessantly Hying to and fro, and one 
concession was re<piited with another. 

'rix* pope’s foremost ohj<rt was iiow' to bring the 
convocation to a sjteedy close. For a while the 
Spaniards held out against this : they were not 
satisfied with the reh»nns that ha<l been effected; 
and the king’s ainl)assa<lorom'e even made a show’ <*f 
protesting : hnt as the pope deelare<l his reatliness 
to <*all a n(*w synod in case of urgoiiev f, as every 
one was alive to the cxtreim' ineoiivenienco that 
would eiisin*, were tin* j)apal see to hetxunc vacant 
pending a c(mncil, and lastly, as every one was 
tired and longed to return home, oven tlie Spuiii- 
urds gave way in the end. 

Tl\e spirit of o|>position was virtually overcome, 
'fo the very last the council manifested extreme 
submissivem'Hs. It condi'seended solicit the 
]>op(‘'s eontinnation of its di'crees, and deelare<l ex- 
])ressly that all reforming decrees, Imw'evcr their 
words might run, w'eri* conceived w'ith the fixed 
umh'rstaiiding that Jutthing in them should he con- 
strued as affecting the dignify of the holy seeij:. 
I low' far were tliey at Trent from reiu'wiiig the 
pretensions of (^uisUiicc and JJasel to superiority 
over the j)apal power ! In the procluinationa with 
which the sittings were closed, and which were 
composed by canlinal Guise, the universal bishop- 
ric of the pope wtus specially recognized. 

Thus prospm’oiis wtis the event. The council 

the assembled fathcra should liave f^iven their votees in wri- 
ting, many opinions were rhcangcd, and tlie contrary resolu- 
tion was adopted. At last the council came to that agree- 
ment wiiich is seen i?i its dcgrc»‘s, the mediator being the 
cardinal of Lorraine, who had now returto'd from Rome, en- 
tirely devoted to the service of his holiness, and to tJie ends 
of the council.] 

♦ That a rigitl reform of the curia, the cardinals, ami the 
conclave did not take place, was in close keeping with the 
omission of a reformation of tin; jtrinces. Extracts from the 
correspondence of the legates in Pallavicini, 23, 7, 4. 
f Pallavicini, 21, 8, 5. 
t Sessio XXV. c. 21. 
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that had been so vehemently demanded, and so 
long evaded, that had been twice di.ssolvcd, had 
been shaken by so many political storms, and 
whose third convocation even had Ix'cn beset with 
danger, closed amidst the general harinuny of tin* 
catholic worhl. It may readily be understood 
how the prelates, as thej met togetlier fur the 
last time on the 4th Dec. 1563, were* all emotion 
and joy. Even those who had hitherto bem anta- 
gonists congratulated each other, and fi'ars wen* 
seen to start into tin* eyes of many of those age<l men. 

Now seeing, as wc have remarked, that the 
result obtained bad biv'ii the fruit of so imieb snp- 
pleiuvss and political dexterity, it iniglit be asked 
wbetber tlie etfieacy of the coimc.il had not been 
iinp.aired thereby. 

The eoiiiicil of Trent imist ever be n’garded as 
the mo.st important, if not of all councils, yet as- 
sured ly of th«)se of more nioileni age.s. 

Its importance is compressed into two great cris< s. 

Til the first, wliieh w'e touched on in a former )»lace, 
during the war of Smalcaldc, tlie doctrines of i{f>me 
after many Huetiiations broke fiir ever with the 
protestnnt tipinions. Gut of tin; doctrine of jn.stifi- 
cation as then set forth, arose forthwith the wholes 
sNstein of elogmatic tlieology, such as it is profes.se<l 
to the pn'seiit day by flic catholic cimreh. 

In the second of these crises, and tlic last wc 
considered, after Morone’s eonfi'Vi'nce with the 
emperor, in the snmmt r and antmim of the year 
1563, the hierari'hy was established anew, thooreti- 
eally by the cb'cnics respeeting clerieal ordination, 
and practically by the resolutions t<uiching mea- 
sures of reform. 

The.se ri'forms are, to the pre.st*nt day, of tlu* 
grc'atest immient. 

The faithful wen* again snhjceted to the uneoin- 
proinising discipline of the cimreh, and in urgent 
cases to the swonl of exconinmnieation. Semina- 
ri(‘s were fonnde<l, where \oung eeelesia'^tics wi re 
carefully brought up under strict diseipliiu* ami in 
the fear of (iod. Tlu* jiarishes were regulated 
anew, the atlministraiion of the saerameiits and 
preaching subjee((*d to fixi‘d oi’clinaiices, and tie* 
eo-o))eration of tin* regular clergy snhjeel<*d to <io- 
(ennined laws. The hisliops were hehl rigidly to 
the duties of their office, especially to the super- 
intendence of the clergy, acc«>rdiiig to their various 
grades of coiisi-eratioii. It wiis a regulation attended 
W'ith w’eighty re.*'iilts, that the bishops solemnly 
bound tlH'iii.selves by a special confe.s.sion of failb, 
signed and sw'orn to by tlieni, to ob.servanco »)f tbe 
decre(‘S of the council of Trent, and to submissive- 
licss to the jx)jie. 

Rut tin* purpos<* undoubtedly entertained at first 
in this convocation, of limiting the power of the 
pojie, was not fuHilletl : on the contrary, that power 
issued from the struggle even augmented i'l c*\t(*nt 
and c(»geiiey. As the ('xclnsive riglit of interprot- 
ing the decrees of the council of Trent was reserveil 
to the. ]uipe, it was aUvays in his power to proscribe 
rules for faith and conduct. All tlie cords of the 
restored discipline centred in Home. 

The catholic church owned the cireiimscription 
of its doiiiinhm ; it gave nj> all claims upon (he 
Greeks and the J'jast, and jirotest autism it repu- 
diated with conntli*ss anathemas. In the t*arii. 
Catholicism tlu'rc was involved an element of ]>ro- 
testiiiuisiii ; this was inov fer ever cast out. Rm 
Catholicism, in (bus limiting (he field of its <)pera- 
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tions^ concentrated its strength^ and braced up all 
its energies. 

It was only, as we have seen, by means of a good 
understanding and agreement with the foremost 
catholic primics, tiiat so much was achieved ; and 
in this alliance with monarchy lies one of the main 
conditions of all Catholicism’s subsequent devtdop- 
ment. This is in some degree analogous to the tend- 
ency of protestantisni to combiiie episcopal with 
sovfjireign rights. It was only by degrees it exhi- 
bited itself among the catholie.s. It is obvious 
that it involves a possibility of new divisions, but of 
this there was, in the times we .are speaking »>f, no 
immediate danger. 'I’he decre(‘S of the council 
were proin|»tly received in province after province. 
The claims of Pins IV. to importance in the world’s 
history rest on his having effected this event : he 
was the first pope who (hjliberatcly abandoned the 
tendency of the hierarchy to .set itself in opposition 
to the authority of sovereigns. 

Having now aMained this grand result. Pins 
t tlioijglit full surely that tlie work of bis life was 
eoru]>leted. it is remarkable, that the temsion of 
his mind relaxed from the moment the council was 
closed. Men thought they noticed in him a neglect 
for diviiu? service, too great a proneiiess to good 
living, and too much indulgence in cotirtly splen- 
dour, sumptuous festivities, and magnificent build- 
ings. The zealous perceived a diflereuce between 
him and his predecessor, of which they complaiucd 
loudly *. 

Nevertheless, there was no reason to apprehend 
any re-action in ])ublic fc<‘ling from this cause. A 
tendency bad unfolded itself in catholi(.‘ism that 
was no longiT to bo suppressed or restrained. 

When once a spirit is roused, there is no pre- 
scribing to it the path it shall pursue. Every 
departure, however trilling, from its rules on the 
part of those wdio shoubl represent it, will be pro- 
* duetive of tin? most striking symptoms. 

The spirit that bad gf)no forth in the direction of 
rigid eatholicisin became forthwith dangerous to 
Pius himself. 

There lived in Rome a certain Benedetto Accolti, 
a catholic even to enthusiasm, who talked perpetu- 
ally of a mystery that had been confided to liini by 
God : this he woubl reveal, engaging, in proof that 
he spoke ‘the truth, to pass uninjured through a 
burning pile, in presciiec of the assembled people 
ill the Piaz/.a Navona. 

His secret was the foreknowledge he imagined ho 
possessed, that an union would shortly take place 
between tin? Grecik and Romish churches; the then 
united Catholic church would subdue the Turks 
and all apostates ; the pope would be a holy man, 
attain to universal monarchy, and iuti'oduco the 

• Paolo Tiepolo. Dopo che qnesto (II concilio) hebbe fine, 
Hberato da una grande Hollecitudine, fattosi fermo e gagliardo 
ticir autoritA sua, incomiiicib piu liberamente ad operate 
confonuc alia sua inclinatione e pensieri : onde faciliuente 
si conobbe In lui animo piu tosto da principe che atteiidesse 
solainente al fatto suo, che di pontefice che avesse rispetto 
al bcneficio c salute degli altri. [After the council had come 
to an end, being freed from so great an anxiety, and being 
secured and set at liis ease in the exercise of his authority, 
he began to act more freely in conformity with his own 
inclinations and views; so that he manifested rather the dis- 
position of a sovereign who looks only to his personal Interest, 
than of a pope regardful of the advantage and weal of others.] 
Panvinius has remarked the same thing. i 


millennium on earth. He wab filled to fanaticism 
with these notions. 

He now found, however, that Pius IV., whose 
habits and temper were infinitely remote from his 
ideal, was not the man for so great an enterprise. 
Benedetto Accolti deemed himself destined by God 
to free ChriMtendom from so unfit a chief. 

Ho conceived the design of putting the pope to 
death, and found an accomplice, whom he assured 
of rewards to be received at the hands of God, luid 
of the fntnre holy monareli. They set out one day 
on their purpose, and soon saw tlu} pope aj)proaeli- 
ing in tlio midst of a procession, easy to be come 
at, tranquil, without susj)icioM and without defence. ^ 

Accolti, instead of ru.shiiig upon him, began to 
tremble and to cbanim colour. There is in all that 
surrounds the pers(m of a pope something that 
must irresistibly impress minds so fanatically | 
catholic as his. The pope passed on his way, ) 

Others, meanwhile, had observed Accolti. His 
accomplice, Antonio Canossa by name, was a man 
of no stedfast resolution ; sometimes hi* suffered 
himself to he prevailed on to attempt the deed some 
other time, sometimes he felt tcmjited to divulge the 
design. Neither of them observed strict silence, 
and at last they were secured and coiidemued to 
death *. 

We see what manner of minds were astir in 
those agitated times. Much as J’ius IV. ha<l done ' 
for the reconstruction of the church, there w'(‘re 
yet many for whom that was far from being enough, 
and who cherished fiu* other projects. 

Pius V. 

But the partisans of the more austcro system 
had j>resently a great and uiiexp(icted success. 
Pius IV. dying on the 9th Dec. 1565, a i)()i)e was 
elected, whom they might by all means reckon as 
one of themselves. This was Pius V. 

I will not I’epeat the more or less dubious secret 
information concerning bis election, contained in 
the book on the conclaves, and in some liLstoriaiis 
of that time. We have a letter from Carlo Bor- 
romeo, that gives us a sufficient explanation of the 
event. “ I resolved,” he says, (and it is certain 
that ho was very influcutial in determining the 
choice,) “to look to nothing so much as to rc*ligion 
and faith. The piety, irrcproaehuhlo life, and holy 
disposition of the cardinal of Alessiuidria, after- 
wards Pins V., being known to me, 1 thought that 
the Christian commonwealth could be best adminis- 
tered by him, and I exerted all my efforts in his 
favour f.” In a man of such spiritual-miiidedness 
as cardinal Borromeo,no other motives could have 
been expected. Philip If., interested by his am- 
ba«sador in favour of the same cardinal, expressly 
thanked Borromeo for the part he took in tlie 
election Pius V. was just such a man as was 

• I take these notices, which I have met with no where 
else, from a MS. in the Cotsinl library in Rome, No. 674, 
under the title, Antonio Canossa. (luusto 6 i1 soinmario della 
mia depositione per la qual cuusa io moro, quale si degnai A 
V. S. iTiantlare alii mid .sA padre e madre. 

t Ciu. Borromeus Henrico Cli« Iniatiti Portugallise, Romm, 
d. 26 Feb. 1566. Clusslanl, Vita C. Borromei. p. 62. Com- 
pare Ripamoiiti Historia Urbis Mediolani, lib. xii. p. 814. 

X I find this in a Dispaccio di Soraiizo ambre. in Spagna. 
Non essendo conosciute le quality di S. Sn, da questo Sermo* 
Re, mentre era In cardinalato, il detto cummeudator (Luigi 
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thought to be wanted. The adherents of Paul IV., 
who liad hitherto kept still, now deemed themselves 
happy. Letters of theirs are extant, “ To Rome, 
to Rome ! ” writes one of them, “ come confidently, 
without hesitation, hut with all modesty : God has 
raised up Paul IV. to us again.” 

Miehele (ihislieri (now Pius V.) of mean extrac- 
tion, bom ill the year 1504 at Bosco, not far from 
Alessandria, entered a Dominican convent when 
but in his fourteenth year, and there gave him- 
self up body and soul to the monastic poverty and 
devotion required of him by his order. Of the 
alms he received he retained for liiinself not even 
etiougli to procure him a cloak ; ho fouinl the 
best prescu'vative .ngainst the heat of summer to 
consist ill abstinence ; and th^gh confessor to a 
governor of Milan, he always travelled on foot 
with his wallet on his back. When he taught, he 
did so with preeisimi and zeal ; had he to admi- 
nister the affairs of a eonvent as prior, ho w'as 
strict and frugal, and many w'cre those he cleared 
from debt. The growth aiul fashioning of his 
mjad occurred in those times in whicli Italy herself 
witiieHsed the strife between the established doc- 
trines and the protestant innovations. He adopted 
the party of the old doctrine in all its strictness. 
Of thirty disjuitations he h<‘ld in Parma in 1543, 
the greater part relab.-d to the autliority of the 
pope, and were opposed to the new opinions. He 
was ere long invested with the otfice of an intjui- 
sitor, whieh ho had to discharge jnveisely in places 
of especial danger, as Como and Bergamo whore 
intorcoiirso with tlie Swiss and the (jcrmans could 
not he avoided, and in (h(i Valteline that was under 
the Grisons. lie displayed tluiivj tht5 obstinacy and 
tli(} eouragf' of a ya'ahit. H(! was sometimes pelted 
with stones on his entry into Como ; often to save 
his life lie was compelled to hide himself by night 
in peasants’ huts, and steal aw'ay like an outlaw. 
But he suffered no danger to divert him from his 
course. The count Della Triiiita threatening to 
have liiin thrown into a well, he answered, “ (iod’.s 
will be done.” Thus he too was implicated in the 
struggle betwocii spiritual and ])olitieal pow ers then 
agitating Italy: and as the side he adopted was 
victorious, his advancement kept pace with its pros- 
it oqueseii8,CuiniTi.maggior} aeiTipie lo laudo molto, prodicando 
qut^Ntu Moj^getto easer degno del pontilicato ; cun il che S. M. 
si mosse a dargli ordine rhe con ogni suo potere li dcsse 
favore. [His holiness's qualities since he had been in the 
cardinalate, not being known to that most serene king, 
the said coininendator (Luigi llequesens, Comm, niaggior) 
always praised him highly, uflirming that he was a person 
worthy of tlie pontiticatc; whereupon his majesty was pleased 
to command him that he should favour him with all his 
power.] Thus the story related by Oltrocchi in the remarks 
on Giussano. p. 219, falia to the ground. The election took 
place Jan. 8, 15G6. 

* Paolo Tiepolo, Relazionc di Roma in tempo di Pio IV. et 
V. In Bergamo li fu levato per furza, dalle prigioni del 
monasteru di S. Domenico, dove allora si solevano mettere i 
rei, un principale heretico, noiuinatu Giorgio Mondaga (ano. 
ther name to add to the list of the Italian Protestants,! con 
gran pericolo stio c de’ frati. Nelia medesima citt4 poi 
travagli6 assai i)cr formare ii processo contra il vescovo allora 
di Bergamo. [At Bergamo there was rescued from him by 
force, from the prisons of the monastery of St. Dominic, 
where accused persons used then to be kept, a chief heretic 
named Giorgio Montalto, under circumstances of great peril 
to himself and the monks. He afterwards exerted himself 
80 far in the same city, as to institute a process against the 
then bishop of Bergamo.] 


perity. He was named cominiHsioncr of tljc Inqui- 
sition in Rome. Paul IV. soon declaivd tliat Pra 
Michele was a great servant of God, and worthy 
of high honour ; he appointed him bishop of Neri, 
wishing, as ho said, to put a chain on his legs, so 
that he might never hereafter be tempUMl to with- 
draw to the repose of a mona-stery *. In 1557 he 
made him cardinal. In this new dignity Ghislieri 
continued as before, austere, poor, and iiiipreteiid- 
ing ; he told the members of his lioiisehold they 
must imagine they were inmates of a monastery. 
Por himself, he lived only in his devotions and in 
the Inquisition. 

Ill a man of this eharaeter, Borroinoo, Philip II. 
and the entire strict party, thought they beheld 
the saviour of the Church. The Roinuii citizens 
were not pt'rliaps so well satisfied. Pius V. heard 
of it and said, “ They .shall lament me so much the 
more wdieii J am dead.” 

Hu retained all liis monastic aus'erity even 
when ]>ope, rigidly and uiideviatingly observed all 
tlie fasts, ailow’ed himself no garment of fine text 
tiire p, reail fre<]uently, and daily Inward mass, but 
still took eare that his devotional practices should 
not offer any hindrance to pnhiic busine.ss. He 
never indulged in the siesta, and was a very early 
riser. Were there any doubt as to tlie depth t)f 
his religiou.s earne.stness, we might find a warr.'iiit 
for it in tluHaet, that he did not reganl the papacy 
us cimducive to the ineivase of his ]'iety, nor as 
tending to tlie soul’s weal, and to the attainment 
of th^ glories (»f Paradise ; were it not for prayer, 
lie thought tlie burden would bo iiitoh.*vabl(i to 
him. To his last hour he enjoyed the bliss of a 
fervent devotion, fhe only bliss of wliiedi h(‘ was 
capable, a devotion that oftoii moved him even to 
tears, and from the practice of which he rose up 
witli the eonvietion that he had been heard. Tin- 
people were in rajitures when they saw him in 
procession, barefooted and bareheaded, with his 
long snow-white beard, and his face tliat beamed 
with iiiiafleeted piety. So pious a pope they were 
sure they had never looked upon, and they would re- 
late how his very aspect had converted protestunts. 
Moreover, Pius was kindly and affable ; he treated 
his old servants wdth the utmost familiarity. H»»w' 
noble wqi.s his manner of accosting that same count 
Della Triiiita, w hen he was now sent as ambassador 
to him I “ Behold,” he Kiid, when he recognized him, 
“ thus docs God help the innoeent this was the 
only way in whieh he ever visited the })ast u}»oii 
the count. Benevolent he had always been: he 
had a list of the needy in Rome, whom he regularly 
assisted in proj)ortion to their station. 

Natures such as liis are liuiiiblc, resigned, and 
childlike ; but w hen they are irritated and offended 
they kindle into stormy veliemeiiee and implacable 
re.sentineiit. Their own turn of thought they re- 
gard ill the light of a duty, a paramount duty, the 
neglect of which roases their indignation. Pius V. 
was conscious that he always pursued the straight- 
forward path. That this had conducted him to tlie 

• Catena, Vita di Pio V., from which W'C have taken the 
greater part of our information, gives this also. Pius V. 
related it himself to the Venetian ambassadors as thi-y, 
namely, Mich. Suriano and Paul Tiepolo, (Oct. 2, 15li8) 
acquaint us. 

f Catena. Tiepolo: N6 mai ha lasciato la camisia di rassa 
che come frate inrnmincih di purtare. Fa le urationi divo- 
tissimanieiiic et alcuiie volte colic lacritne. 
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papacy, was a fact that tilled him with Huch self- 
reliance as made him utterly indiffercut to every 
extraneous consid(* * * § rat ion. 

His obstinate adhesion to his own opinion was 
extreme ; the soundiJHt arguments were found iii- 
sutlicient to wean him from them. TI(! wjis easily 
irritattvl by contradiction ; his face reddened, and 
ho broke out into tlie most violent i-xpressions *. 
As ho uinlerstood but little of the all‘aii*s of the 
world or of domestic politics, ami rather suffered 
his judgiTumt to be warped in «)ne way or another 
by secondary circumstances, it was a matter of the 
greatest dilHculty to deal with him to the purpose. 

With ri'gard to individuals, he did not indeed 
allow his opinions to be determined at once by the 
first impression ; but having once made up his 
mind to consider any one as good or bad, there 
was no moving him from tliat conclusion f. lie 
was prone, however, to think that men deteriorate 
ratlier than iinj)rove in character, and he looked 
on most men with sus])icion. 

It w’as remarked that he never mitigated a penal 
sentiMice ; commonly he would much rather have 
wished they had been more severe. 

It was not enough for him that the Inquisition 
punished recent otlences ; he caused inquiry to be 
made into old ones of ten or twenty years' standing. 

If th(‘re was a place where fewer ]iimishinents 
were inflicted, that was enough to condemn it in 
his eyes as iinpuri? : he ascribed the circumstance 
to official negligence. 

Observe with what rigour he insists oft the 
application of ecclesiastical censure. “ We forbid,” 
he says in one of his bulls, “ every physician, who 
shall be called in to attend a bedri<ldeii patient, to 
visit the said patient for a longer space than three 
days, unless he receive a certilieate witliin that time, 
tliat the patient has confessed his sins afresh J.” 
Another bull imposes punishments upon the viola- 
ti(»ii of the sabbath and on blaNpheiny. F<»r the 
rieh those were of a pecuniary nature. “ But a 
common man who cannot ))ay, shall for the first 
offence stand a whole day before the church -doors 
with his hands bound behind his back ; for the 
second, he shall be whipped thrtuigh the city ; for 
the thini, his tongue sliull be bored, ami he shall 
be sent to the galleys.” 

Such is the general style of his ordinances. 
How often was it necessary to remind him that he 
had to do, not w ith angels, but w ith rneii § ! 

• Informatfone dl Pio V. (Bib, Ambro8ian.a in Milan F. D. 
181.) La S. Sa. natnralmcntc 6 ffiovialc e piacevole, sc ben 
par accidento pare di ultra dispositione, e di qui viene rhe 
volotUleri onestcniente riigiona con Mr. Cirillo, suo inaestro 
di casa, il quale con le sue piacevolezze cssfiulu liuomo 
destio e iicrorto, diletta S. Beatitudine, c sempre profitta ajic 
stesKo et altri. [Jlis boliness is naturally of a cheerful and 
pleasant temper, though he may by accident appear other- 
wise ; w'heri'forc be readily en;;a{fe8 in honourable discourse 
with monsignor Cirillo, his maestro di case, who, being a 
man of polished address, delights his holiness with his 
pleasant sallies, to the constant profit of himself and others]. 

1 Informationi di Pio V, E pin difllcnltoso di lasciar lu 
caltiva impressione cho la buona, e massimsimcnte di quelle 
persone che non ha in pratica. [He foregoes a had impres- 
sion with more ditlicnlty than a ^ood one, particularly with 
regard to those pci sons of whom he d«)C‘8 not see much.] 

t Supra gregem Doiniiilcuin, Bull. iv. ii. p. 281. 

§ In tlie Informationi Politirhe, xii. is to be found for in- 
stance an Kpistola a N.S. Pio V. nella quale si csorta S.S. 
toleraregli Ebrci e le eorteggiaiie, (An epistle to our luid 


Deference towjirdH the secular powers, now Ijc- 
comc 80 urgently neccHsary, never checked him in 
this respect, lie not only caused the hull In Cwna 
Doiiiini, which had been an old subject of com- 
plaint on the part of the Hov(‘reigii8, to he pro- 
claimed anew, but even iviiderod it more haisli 
by some sj>ecial atlditions. In that bull he ap- 
peared, oil tlie whole, to didiy tlie riglit of govern- 
ment to iinptmc now taxes. 

Such violent proceedings were followed of course 
by re-actions ; not merely iiuismueh as the dc- 
muiids wliieh a man of such austerity thought 
himself justitied in making U])on the world, eoiikl 
never be satlstied, but furthermore, a deliberate 
resistance arose, and jarrings imuiinerable. IMiilij) 

1 1., devotee lus he w|w, once hinted to the pope tliat 
he should not ventm*c to try of what a sovi'reign, 
irritated to thi‘ uttermost, might be ca])able. 

The pope, on his part, was dee])ly affected by this 
state of tilings. lit; often felt himself imhaiipy in 
his rank. He sai<l he w'as weary of life ; that 
since he acted without respect of persons he had 
made himself enemies, and that ever since he l^d 
been pope, his life had been one si'i’ies of vexatiims 
and persecutions. 

Be that as it may, and although Pius no more 
.succeeded tliaii any other man in giving full con- 
tent and satisfaction, certain it is that his dmieaii- 
oiir and his habits of mind e.xercised an inealeu- 
lable mllui'iiee over his coiiteiiqiorai’ies, and over 
the general developenn nt of his ehureh. After .so 
long a train of cireumstances, all conspiring to call 
forth and promote a more spiritual tc inhjK'V, after 
so many resolutions adopted to make this gein^rally 
in'edoiuinaiit, tlit're needed a pojie of his inmild to 
provide tliat the new system slioiild not only he 
every where proclaimc'd, but also i»raetieally en- 
forced. To this end his zeal and his e\ample alilie 
wen* of immense etlicuey. 

The oftt*n talked-of reformations of th(3 court 
were coinmeiieed in fact at least, if not in the forms 
that had been proposed. Tlui (‘xpenditure of the , 
papal household was retreiiehed to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Pius V. required little for his own 
per.son, ami used often to say, “ Hi^ who would 
govinm, must begin with himself.” J-'or his ser- 
vants, who as he thought had remained true to him 
all his life tlirough without hope of rcwai’d, a ml 
purely out of attection, he jirovided not indeed 
without liberality ; but still he kiqit his dependents 
within more straitened limits tlian ever lunl any 
pcqio before him. He moderately endowed his 
nephew Bonelli, whom he had made cardinal, only 
because, he was told that such a step was expedient 
towards maintaining a more coiihdeiitial intercourse 
with sovereigns. When Bonelli once invited his 
father to Rome, l*ius obliged him to quit the city 
again that night and that very hour. The rest of 
his relations he would m‘ver raise above the middle 
station, and woe to him who slmuld have been 
induced into any transgression, even into a lie ; 
he never forgave him, but drove him from him 
without mercy. How far was he from the practice 
of that nepotism, tliat for centuries had constituted 

Pius V., in Mliich his holiness is exhorted to tolerate the 
Jews and the courtesans] by a certain Bertano, who expati- 
ates largely on his subject. The Caporioni begged the pope 
that he would grant at least the barest toleration. The pope 
answered, he would rather quit Home, than wink at such 
abominations. 


L 
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so considorablc a part of papal history. In one of 
his most euergotie bulls, IMus V. forbade for tlui 
future every enfeoffment of a possession of the 
Koman Church under any title and pretext what- 
*ever : he declared ipso facto excommunicated all 
who should even counsel sueh an Jiet, and he caused 
these d(!clarations of his to be signed by. all the 
car<lin:ils *. He proceeded with zeal in the rej»eal 
of abuses ; few dispensations, and still fewer eoiu- 
positions, w^e're known to issue from him ; and fre- 
(lucntly did he n^strict the indulgences that had 
been granted by his pre<lecessors. He enjoined 
his auditor-general to procei'd without certanony 
against all archbishops and bishops who neglect(‘<l 
to resale in tln'ir respective dioceses, and to report 
them to himself, that he migllt depose the disobe- 
dient f. He commanded all parish-priests, under 
lieavy penalties, to attend closely to the diseharg<‘ 
of j)ublic worship in their several churches^ an<I lie 
cancelled whatever dispensations from that duty 
they might have received ij:. Ho w'as not less 

zealous in his endeavours to restore order in the 
convents. (.)n the one hand, he confirmed to them 
their exemption from imposts and other burthens, 
as, for instance, the (quartering of trooj)s ; he would 
not have their iramquillity molested ; hut, on the 
<»th(.'r hand, he foi’bade the monks to hear confes- 
si(»ns without examination and pc^nuission of the 
bishops, and every new bisho]) was to be at liberty 
to rt'peat the examination §. Ho enjoiiusl the 

strictest seclusittii both of monks and nuns. This 
W'as not universally approved of. Com|)laintH were 
urged that he enforced rules more strict than those 
to which members of orders had bound theinselves : 
some fell into a sort of desperation, otlu'rs tied ||. 

All theses things he enforced in the first instance 
ill Rome, and in the states (jf the Church. He 
bound th(.i secular as well as the ecclesiastical 
authorities to the administration of his spiritual 
ordinaiutes II, while ho himsi*lf i»rovide(l for a 
vig(»rous and impartial administration of jnstiee 
He did not merely admonish tln^ magistrates 

♦ Prohibitio alicnaiuH ct infeadandi civitatcR ct loca S.R. 
K. adiiiomd ties : ir)G7, 21) Mart. 

t (’iini aliris iriGO, 10 Juiiii, Hull. iv. ii. .IDS. 

X Cuiuentcs ITifiS, S .Fulii, Bull. iv. iii. 24. 

§ Romani 1571, C Aujf. Bull. iv. iii. 177. 

I| Ti(?polo, Spesse volte ncl dar rimedio a qualche disor- 
dine incorre iii un iiltro procedendo nia.s8iina~ 

mente per vie degli estreini. [Krequeutly in applying a 
remedy to one evil, lui incurred another of greater magni- 
tude, his proceedings being for the most part in extremes.] 

f Bull. iv. iii. 284. 

•* Informatioue della qualitudi Pio V. e delle cose che da 
quelle dependoiio (Berlin Library). Nel couferi)^ le grade 
non si eura delle eireonstanze, secnndn che alle volte 
sarebbe ncccssarin per qualsivoglia risi)etto cotisiderabile, 
n6 a requisition d’alcuno la giustitia si ba punto aberatu, 
ancora che sia senzu dar scandalo e con esempio d’altri pon- 
tellce potesse fare, fin <*onferring favours be pays no heed 
to circumstances, as would at times seem necessary in 
regard to some eonRiderablo claim to deference, nor docs 
justice waver a jot at the solicitation of any one, even though 
It might be dune without giving sc’and.al, and under the 
sanction of other popes' examples.) Soriano observes, that 
he never conferred a favour without accompanying it with 
an admonition: i1 che mi parse proprio il stilo dc' eoii- 
fesBori, che fanno iina gran reprenRione al penitente, qu.uido 
sono per assolverlo.” [which seems to me the peculiar style 
of confessors, who chide the penitent largely when they are 
about to absolve him.] 


earnestly thereto, hut every last Wednesday of 
the month he* held a public sitting with the cardi- 
nals, at which every one might appeal in person 
against the ordinary tribunals. Independently of 
this, Im W'as indefatigable in giving andienc(3. He 
remained in his chair from early morning, an<l 
every one was admitted. His zeal did actually 
produce a total reform in the ways t>f Rome. “At 
Rome,” says I'aul Tiepolo, “ things go on very 
differently from the old flagitious course. The 
inhabitants arc become much better, or at h^ast 
they appear so.” 

Something similar took place more or less 
tliroughout all Italy. Cliurcb disoii)line was every 
where rendered more strict by the {)ublication of 
the decrees of the council. An obedience was 
reiid(*rcd to the pojie, such as none of bis prede- 
cessors for a long time had enjoyed. 

Uiike Cosmo of Florence did not hesitate to 
give up to him those w'ho wen' d(*nouneed by the 
Impiisition. (’arnesccchi, another of tliuso men 
of letters who had participated in the first move- 
ments towards qn'otestantism in Italy, had hitherto 
always come off safely : hut now' neither his per- 
.s<jnal civdit, nor the reputation of his family, nor 
his connexion even with the reigning house itself, 
could any longer protect him. Ho was delivered 
bound to the Roman Inquisition, and suffered 
death at th(‘ stsikc^ *. Cosmo was entirely devoted 
to tlui ]»op(‘ ; h(^ aided him in all his tnuh'rtakings, 
and admitted his spiritual claims without hesita- 
tion. In return for this, the pope felt moved to 
crown him archdukt^ of 'ftmeany. Tlu* right of 
the Roman sec to take such a step was exceed- 
ingly dubious ; the })rince’s morals occasioned well- 
grounded ofi(*nce, but the di'votion he manifested 
tow'ards the holy sec, the strict ecclesiastical mea- 
sures he adopted in his dominions, ap|)eared in the 
poj)(‘’s eye to ctnistitutc the very merit of merits. 

The old antagonists of the Mediei, tiu' l'’aniL'si, 
vied with them in the same course : even Ottavio 
Farnesi? q)lumed himself on executing the po]M*'s 
eonnnands n)»on the least hint. 

Pius was not on quite sueh good terms with the 
Venetians. They w'ere neither so hostile^ t() the 
Turks, nor so indulgcmt to monastic iu.stitutions, 
nor so cordial towards the inquisition, as he could 
liavc w'ished. Still he took good care not to hi*eak 
with them. He decnuMl “that the npuhlic was 
based upon llui faith, and had always kej)t herself 
eatholic : she aloiu* lunl remaiiUMl five from the 
inundation of the h:irb!mau.s ; th(^ lumour of Italy 
rested upon h»T,” and he declared that he loved 
her. Tlu* Venetians too eoneeded more to him 
(h:ni to any otlu r pope. Tlu'V delivered up to him 
(an act unparalleled in their annals) the unforlu- 
iiate (luido Zanetti of Fano, who.se religior..s opi- 
iiioiiM had incurred suspicion, and who hud fled 
to Parma. They intnahieod tolerably good ord«*r 
among the clergy of the city, who for a long time 
had given thems(‘lvea little concern about the ruh's 
(»f tlu? Cimreh. But, b(‘sid(‘s this, their ehurclu's 
of Verona were admirably organized by J. Matteo 
Giberti, who was held up as an example of what 
a bishop’s life should be f. His plans and regu- 

• Cantini, Vita ili Cosimo, j). 458. 

t Petri Francisri Ziiii, boni pastoris, excinplum ac speci- 
luon singuhire cx Jo. M.atth;co (illxjrlo episcopo expres.suni 
atquf! propositum. Written in 15Jfi, and originally intended 
for England. Dpera (iil)erti, p. 2.'i2. 
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lationB were regarded as morals throughout the 
entire catholic world ; tlie council of Trent adopted 
several of them. Carlo Borromoo liad his likeness 
taken, that he might be constantly reminded of his 
walk and demeanour. 

But Carlo Borromoo himself exercised a still 
greater influence. From his numerous dignities 
and oifices, (among them, that of grand- peniten- 
tiary,) and cOs chief of the cardinals who had chosen 
his uncle, ho might have occupied a brilliant posi- 
tion in Home ; but he gave up everything, and 
rcfustnl everything, to devote himself to the eccle- 
siastical duties of his bishopric of Milan. These 
lie discharged with uncommon energy, nay with 
passion, lie was continually journeying through 
his diocese in every direction ; there was not a 
place in it which he had not visited two or throe 
times ; the loftiest mountains, the remotest valleys, 
wei’C not neglected by him. He was usually pre- 
ceded by a -piai/o/or, whose report he carried with 
him, and then investigated everything with his own 
eyes, imposing punisliineiits and conlirmiiig im- 
provements *. He led his clergy to ad<»pt a similar 
course : six provincial councils were held under 
his auspices. But besides all this, he was indefa- 
tigable in the discharge of ordinary clerical func- 
tions. Ho preached, and read mass ; pa^^sed whole 
days in administering the sacrament, ordaining 
priests, admitting iiuus, and consecrating altars. 
The latter ceremony was one of eight Iiours* dum- 
tiou: three hundred occasions have been enume- 
rated, on which he performed it. Many of his 
measures, indeed, chiefly conc<'rned externals, re- 
lating more particularly to the renovation of build- 
ings, the harmonizing of rituals, and the elevation 
and adoration of the host. What was most essen- 
tial, was the rigid discipline in which he held his 
clergy, and in which these again hold their flocks. 
He knew well the art of making his orders eflec- 
tive. In Swiss countries he visited the places of 
most ancient sanctity, divi<led presents aniong the 
people, and invited tlie nobles to his table. On the 
other hand, he knew how to meet the refractory 
with effect. The peasantry of Valeamonica waited 
for him once to receive his hle.ssing. Now as 
they had not paid their tithes for some time, he 
passed on wdtliout moving his hands or easting a 
glance on one of them. Tlie people were distracted 
at this, and made up their minds to return to their 
old dutiful behaviour f. Occasionally, however, ho 
encountered more obstinate and more rancorous 
opposition. His purpose to reform the order of 
Uniiliati, whoso members had entered it only to 
enjoy its wealth in licentiousness if, exasperated 
those men to such a degree, that they made an 
attempt on tlie archbishop’s life, A shot was 
fired at him as he was praying in his chapel. 
Nothing, however, was ever more useful to him 

* Giussianus, de vita et rebus gestla S. Caroli Borromaei, 
Mediol. p. 112, is very explicit respecting the “ ritus visita- 
tionia,’’ and all such things. 

t Ilipamonte, Ilistoria urbls Modiolani, in Graevius, ii. i. 
p. 8(i4. Ilipamonte dedicated the w'hole second part of his 
history, lib. .xl. — xvii, to St. Charles Borromeus. 

t They had, in all, ninety-four houses, each of which might 
have luaintained a hundred Individuals; yet so small was 
Ihe number of the members, that there were on an average 
only two to a house. The order was abolished, and Borro- 
meo’s endowments, as W'ell as the Jesuits, profited by its 
wealth. 
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than this attack. The people looked on his escajie 
as a miracle, and from that moment began to re- 
gard him with absolute veneration. Since his 
zeal was as juire and as unsullied by worldly 
motives as it was persistent, since even in the hour 
of peril, when the plague was raging, he was mi- 
w'caried in his solicitude for the bodily and spiritual 
health of those committed to his care, since every 
act of his bespoke nothing but disinterestedness 
and piety, his influence grow day by day, and 
Milan assumed a totally altered aspect. “ How 
shall I sufliciently praise theo, fairest city !” ex- 
claims Gabriel Palcotto towards the close of Bor- 
romeo’s administration ; “ I admire thy Kinctity 
and religion ; I see thee a second Jerusalem.” 
With all tho worldliness of the Milanese nobility, 
exclamations so enthusiastic as these could not 
possibly have been altogether ungrounded. 'Fhe 
duke of Savoy solemnly congratulated B<uto- 
mco on tho success of his exertions. Tho latter 
sought now to secure tho future stability of his 
regulations. The uniformity of the ritual was to 
be maintained by a congregation. A special order of 
regular clergy, named oblu/atiy pledged themselves 
to the service of the archbishop and liis church. 
The Baniahites received new rules, and since that 
time their labours were appropriated, first in that 
diocese, and afterwards wdierever their order ob- 
tained admission, to the tiisk of aiding the bishops 
in their care of souls *. These arrangements w'ere 
a repetition of those of Rome oJi a smaller scale. 
A Collegium JJdrctmm too w'as founded in Milan 
for the* restoration of Catholicism in Switzerland, 
as in Rome the Collegium Germunieum had been 
established for Germany. All this could but 
corroborate the importance and consideration of 
the pope. Borrorneo, who mwer received a papal 
brief but with uncovered head, instilled the same 
devotednoHS into his clnindi. 

Meanwhile, Pius had attained an unwonted 
influence in Naples too. In the vei’y commence- 
ment of his papacy he had sent for Toiumaso Orsino 
da Foligno, and charged him with a reforming 
visitation of the Roman churches. On the com- 
pletion of this, he named him bishop of Strongoli, 
and sent him with the same view to Naples. 
Amidst a great concourse of that devout people, 
Orsino completed his visitation of the capital and 
of a considerable part of tlie kingdom. 

True it is, the ])opo had in Naples as well as in 
Milan no few disputes with the royal officers. The 
king felt himself aggrieved by the hull In Cipna 
I}omini, whilst the pope would hear nothing of the 
royal exequatur : for the former, the eecU'siostical 
officers did too much ; for tho lattei*, the royal 
ofticers did too little ; there were incessant bicker- 
ings between the viceroys and the archbishops. 
Intense dis-satisfaction often, as we have already 
said, prevailed at the court of Madrid, and 
the king’s confessor was loud in his complaints. 
No open rupture however ensued. Both sovereigns 
respectively imputed the chief blame to the other’s 
officers and advisers, and they remained on terms 
of personal friendship with each other. On one 
occasion, when Philip 11. was ill, Pius V. lifted up 
his hands and prayed to God for his recovery : 
the aged man implored God to take some years 

• Ripamonte,857. lie calls the flrnt founders Beccaria, Fer- 
rarm,and Mori{{la. Giiinsano, p. 442, gives tne usual names. 
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from his own span, and add them to tho king’s, 
whose life was of more moment than his own. 

Moreover, Spain wiis, on the whole, governed 
completely in the spirit of tho ecclesiastical reno- 
vation. The king had, for a moment, pondered 
whether or not he should unconditionally admit 
the resolutions of the council of Trent, and he 
would at least have been glad to curtail the papal 
power, as far as regarded the right of making con- 
cessions at variance with the tenour of those reso- 
lutions ; — but tho religious character of his monar- 
chy was opposed to all attempts of tho kind : he 
saw that he must avoid even the semblance of a 
serious difference, if he would remain secure of the 
allegiance paid to himself. The decrees of the coun- 
cil were everywhere proclaimed, and the regulations 
enforced. In this kingdom, too, the rigorous dog- 
matic s|>irit acMjuired the upper hand. Carranza, 
archbisiiop of Toletlo, the first clergyman in Spain, 
formerly a member of the co#ncil of Trent, and 
who, next to I’ole, had contributed most to the 
restoration of Catholicism in England under the 
reign of Mary, in spite of all these claims, could not 
escape the inquisition. “ I have never,” he said, 
“ had any other purpose in view, than to put down 
heresy, and Cod has stood by me in this design. 
I myself have converted many persons of hete- 
rodox views ; I have caused the bodies of many 
arch-heretics to be disinterred and burned ; catho- 
lics and protestants have named mo the fort iiiost 
defender of tho faith.” But all this unquestionably 
catholic conduct availed him nothing against the 
Inquisition. Sixteen articles were found in his 
works, in which he seemed to approximate to the 
notions of the Priitestants, especially w ith regard 
to justification. After suffering a long imprison- 
ment ill Spain, and the anxieties of a protracted 
prosecution, he was sent to Homo. It seemed 
doing him a great favour to siiateh him from the 
hands of his personal enemies ; hut even in Rome 
he could not in tho end escape sentence of condem- 
nation *. 

If such was the fate of a man of such high 
station, in a ease of so doubtful a nature, it may be 
conceived how little tolerance the Inquisition would 
he inclined to show to undeniable lapses from the 
faith, in persons of lower rank ; instances of which 
did certainly appear here and there in Spain. The 
whole rigour with which tlie rtmiains of Judaism and 
Mohammedanism ha<l hitherto been hunted down, 
was now eon centra ted upon Protestant opinions. 
Autos-da-fd followed thick and fast upon each 
other, till at last every germ of the obnoxious creed 
was extirpated. Since the year 1570, we hardly 
meet with any but foreigners brought before the 
Inquisition for protestaiitism f. 

The government of Spain did not favour the 
Jesuits. They were considered to be, for the most 
part, Jewish Christians, not of pure Spanish blood ; 
and were shrewdly suspected of harbouring the 
thought of some time or other revenging them- 
j solves for all the maltreatment they had endured, 
j In Portugal, on the contrary, tho members of the 
j order attained but too rapidly unlimited power ; 

* Llorente has devoted three long chapters, in his History 
of tho Inquisition, to this event, lllut. de I’lnquisition, 
‘Hii. 183—815. 

t Me Crie’s History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Inquisition in Spain, p. 33G. 


they governed the kingdom in the name <»f king 
Sebastian. As they enjoyed tho highest credit in 
Romo too, and under l*iu9 V., they made their 
power in that country subservient to the views of 
the curia. 

And thus Pius V. Tilled both the peninsulas 
more completely than any of his predecessors for 
a long time. The regulations of the council of 
Trent were everywhere in vigour. All bishops 
swore to the Profemo Fidei, which contained a 
summary of the dogmatic propositions of the coun- 
cil. Pope Pius V. promulgated the Romish cato- 
chism, in which those propositions appear here and 
there in a more expanded form ; he abolished all 
breviaries not expressly issued by the papal see, 
or which had not been in use upwards of two hun- 
dred years, and published a new one, modelled on 
that of tho oldest of the principal chundies of Rome, 
desiring that it might be universally adopted 
lie failed not also to publish a new missal for 
general use, “ after the rule and ritual of the holy 
fathers +. The ecclesiastical scminarii s were tilled ; 
the convents were effectually reformed ; the inqui- 
sition watched with merciless severity over the 
unity and inviolability of the faith. 

Now by such means as these, a strict combina- 
tion had grown up between all these countries and 
states. This was greatly promoted by the fact, 
that Emnee, involvdl as it was in civil war, either 
abandoned its old hostility to Spain, or was unable 
to give it effect. The troubles of France were 
productive of another result also. The events of a 
period always evolve some general political notions, 
which then exercise a practical dominion over the 
world. Tlui catholic princes believed thcm.selves 
assured that the admission of changes in religion 
was fatal to astute. Whereas Pius IV. had .said 
that the Church could not subsi.st without the sup- 
port of sovereigns, the latter were now convinced 
that for them, too, an union with the Cluireli was 
indispensably necessary. l*ius V. never ei'as(‘d to 
pi'eaeli up this doctrine to them. In fact, he lived 
to see all Southern Christendom grouped around 
himself in one common enterprise. 

The Ottoman power uas still making vigorous 
progress : it ruled the Mediterranean ; and its 
eiiterprise.s, first against Malta, and tlieii against 
(•ypriis, showed how earneslly it was bent on the j 
conquest of the yet unsiibjugated islands. It 
tlireatoiied Italy from Hungary and Greece. Pins 
V. succeeded in at last opening the eyes of the 
catholic monarelis to the magnitude »>f this danger. 
The thought of a league between those sovereigns 
suggested itself to him upon the attack on Cyprus, 
and lie proposed it to Venice on the one side, and 
lo Spain on the other. “ When T received per- 
mission to treat with him on tho subject,” says the 
Venetian ainhassador, “ and eommuuicatei my 
iiistnictions to him, he raised his hands towards 
heaven and thanked God : he promised that his 
whole soul, and every thought of his mind, should 

• llcmotis iis quit* aliena et incerta essent. [To the with- 
drawal of all thoie of adventitious and uncertain origin.]— 
Quoniani nobis : !) Julii, I5G8. 

f CoiJatis omnibus cum vetustissimis no.stra* Vaticaiw 
hibiiuthecre aliisque uudique conquisitis emeudatis atque 
incorruptis codicibus. [Collated with all the most ancient 
MSS. in our Valiciin library, and with other corrort ami 
uncorrupted MSS. selected from all quarters.] 
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bo tlftvotod to that biKsiiioSH *.’* It cost him iiihiiite 
troublo to roiiiovo thu (litticuItioH that iiitpedod an 
union of th<i two niaritiniu powei’s. He added the 
other states of Italy to tlu*m ; and ho himself, 
though at first he possessed neither money nor 
ships nor arms, yet found means to reinforce tho 
fleet evt‘ii with papal galleys. Ho had a sliare in 
the ehoiee of the leader, Don John of Austrpi, 
whose ambition and devotion he contrived equally 
to inrtiiPinM\ The result at last was the most suc- 
cessful eiigageineiit, that of L(‘panto, in which 
C-hristendorn had tivcr been concerned. So in- 
tensedy was the pope interest (?d in this enterprise, 
that on the day of battle he believed he beheld the 
victory in a-sort of rapturous trance. Its achieve- 
ment tilled him with the highest self-confidence and 
the most <laring projects. In a few years he hoped 
to see the (.Ittomana wholly proatrate<l. 

But his mediation was not exclusively devoted 
to tho bringing about of such unquestionably glo- 
rious enterpiises. His religion wtis of s4t exclusive 
and imperious a kind, that he .cherished the bit- 
terest liatriMl towards all Christians of a different 
faith. Strange inconsistency, that religion should 
persecute innocence and liuinility and genuine 
piety ! It seemed none to Pius V., who had risen 
through the Inquisition, and grown old in its ways. 
If he sought with iiiexhaustilije zeal to extirpate 
the remains of dissent that yet luriJied in catholic 
lands, he persecuted with still moj^e savage fury 
tin? avowed Protestants who had'alroa<ly shaken 
off his yoke, or who were yet engag 4 {<l iu the strug- 
gle. H<* not only aided the French catholics with 
a small body of troo]js, but he gave tlic leader of 
these, the count Santafiore, the monstrous order, 
to tukc no Huguenot prisoner, but to kill fortK^ 
with every Protestant who should fall into his 
hands f . When tin' disturbances broke out in the 
Netherlands, Philip II. wavered at first as to what 


course he should pursue with these provinces ; the 
pope advised him to an armed intervention. His 
argument was, “ He that negoeiates without the 
cogency of arms must receive laws ; but ho that 
has arms in his hands can prescribe thc!n.’* He ap- 
proved of Alva’s bloody measures, aind sent him, iu 
reward of them, the consecrated hat and sw'ord. It 
cannot be proved that he was privy to tlie prepa- 
mtions for the massacre <»f St. Bartholomew ; but 
he did things that make it evident he would havo 
I approve4 of it as much as his successor. 

What a medley of 8ingh*ne.sR of purpose, loftiness 
of soul, personal austerity, and entire devotion to 
religion, with grim bigotry, rancorous hatred, anfl 
siinguinary zeal for ]Hn’seculioii ! 

In this S})irit livi-d and died Pius V.* When 
he saw his end a)>proaeliingy he once more visited 
the seven dmrehes, in order,” as he said, to 
take leave of thbse holy places and he thrice 
kissed the last steps of the Scala Santa. He had 
once promised not only to expend on an expedi- 
tion against England tlie property of tho Chnreh, 
chalices and crosses not excepted, but even to 
head it in person. Some fugitive catholics from 
.Eiiglaftd presenting themselves in his way, he 
Siiid, “ he wished he miglit sluid his blood for 
thttiii*J’ Htj spoke t^ilh special interest of the 
Liguc% for tho successful prosecution of which he 
loft everything in ready train : the last money he 
dispensed was for that purpose f . 'I’lie phantoms 
of his enterprisers hovered round him to his last 
moment. Il(‘ had n(»t a doubt of their prosjeerous 
issue, dt'cming <hat (h>d would iicimIs raise up from 
tin* very stones the man his work doiiuin<le<l. 

If his loss was innnediately felt more acutely 
than he himself had antU’ipated, an unity had yet 
been founded, a for(?e Iiad bec'ii Hmuinon(‘d forth, 
whose inherent momentum would of necessity main- 
tain the course begun. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 

COURT AND STATE. THE TIMES OF GKEOORV XITI. AND SIXTUS V. 


Introductlov, 

Henceforth Catholicism confronted the protestant 
world in renovated collected vigour. 

Comparing the two antagonists together, we see 

• Soriano, llavuta la resolutionc, andal suMto alia audi- 
enza, bumdie era di nolle, e 1’ hora inconimoda, e S. S*- trava- 
Kliato per li accidenti seguiti quel giorno per la coronatione del 
duca (li Fiorenza ed il proteato dell’ ainbasciatore Cesarco 
(against it) : e comniunicata la coinniissione die haveva, S. 
b*- si allegro tutto. [Having received the resolution, I 
went instantly to seek an audience, though it was night, and 
the hour ineonventeiit, and his holiness had been much fati- 
gued that day by the incidents arising out of the coronation 
of the duke of Florence, and the protest of the imperial tim- 
bassadors against it i and on my communicating my orders, 
his holiness was entirely delighted.] 

t Catena, Vita di Pio V., p. S.'i. Pio si dolse del conte 
che non havesse il ooinandamcnto di lui osservato d'ain- 
inazzur subito qualunque heretieo gli fosse venuto allc iiiani. 


an extraordinary advantage on the side of Catho- 
licism, inasmuch as it had a centre, a chief wlio 
giiidcd its movements in every direction. 

Not only had the pope the means of uniting the 
other catholic powers in a community of efforts, 
but he possessed besides dominions of his own, 
.sufficiently strong to contribute something to the 
general force. 

From tliis time forth, tho state.s of the Church 
come before us in a new light, 

* He died May I, 1672. 

t informatlone delV infermllii di Pio V. Havendn in sua 
stanza in una cassettina la*”* sc. jier donare e fare eleemo- 
sine di sua niano, due giorni avanti sua morte, fecc chia- 
mare il dtpnsitario della camera e Icvarli, dicendo che 
sarieno bonl per la lega. [Having m his chamber a casket 
containing thirteen thousand scudi, intended for presents 
and alms to be bestowed with his own hand, two days bo#r, 
fore he died he sent for the treasurer to the camera to take 
them, saying, they would be serviceable to the Ligue.] 
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Their foundation resulted from the efforts of the 
popes to elevate their families to princely station, or 
to secure for themselves a paramount importance 
among the powers of the world, and especially 
among the Italian states. In neither object did 
they succeed to the full extent of their desires ; 
and now it was become for ever impossible to renew 
those efforts. A law of their own making forbade 
the alienation of the possessions of the Church, 
while the Spaniards were far Um powerful in Italy 
to admit of any contest with them. On the other 
hand, the tempordl sovereignty had now become 
a prop for tho spiritual authority ; the financial 
pieans it afforded were important to the general 
development of the papal power. Before we pro- 
ceed further, it will be necessary to take a closer 
view of the administration of the States of the 
Church, in the form it gradually assumed during 
the course of the sixteenth century. 

Administration of the States of the Church. 

A well-situated, rich, and noble region had fallen 
to the lot of the popes. 

The writers of the sixteenth century cannot 
find words sufficiently to extol its fertility. What 
beautiful plains did it exhibit round Bologna, all 
through Romagna ! what loveliness combined with 
fertility, down the slopes of tho Ap(umines ! ‘‘We 
travelled,’^ say the Venetian ambassadors of 1522, 

“ from Macerata to ToUiiitino thnuigh the nuist 
beautiful fields ; through hills and plains covered | 
with corn : there was nothing else to be seen grow- 
ing for a space of thirty miles; not a foot of uncul- 
tivated land was discoverable ; it seemed impossible 
to gather in, not to speak of consuming, such an 
abundance of corn.’’ Romagna yearly yielded 
forty thousand stara more corn than was sufficient 
for its own consumption ; for this there wtis a great 
demand, and after Rujiplying the mountain districts 
of Urbiiio, Tuscany, and Bologna, thirty-five thou- 
sand Htara more were at times exported by sea. 
Whilst Venice *, on the one sea, was supplied with 
nf*ccssarics from Bologna ami the March ; on the 
other, Genoa commonly, and occjisionally Naples 
too, were supplied from Viterbo and the patrimony. 
In one of his hulls of the year 15(iff, Pius V. extols 
the divine grace, that had permitted that Rome, 
which formerly had not been able to subsist with- 
out foreign supplies of corn, should now not only 
possess it in superfiuity, but often be able to supply 
it of its own growth to neighbouring and distant 
countries, by land and seaf. In the year 1589, 
the exports of com from the States of the Church 
arc estimated at the annual value of five hundred 
thousand scudi J. Particular districts were further 
celebrated for their several peculiar productions ; 
Perugia for hemp, Faeiiza for flax, Viterbo for 

* Badoer, Relatione, 1501. The friendship of Romagns 
for Venice rested on the consideration, “ quanto Importa la 
vlclnitd, di quests citt& per ben venderc per Vordinario' le 
loro blade, vini, fhitti, guadi et altre cose, riportando ne 
all'incontro boni danari.” [How important the vicinity of 
the latter city was fur the ready sale of the corn, wine, fruits, 
nets, and other very profitable commodities ] 
t Jurisdictio consulum artis agricultura) urbis — ^9 Sep. 
1566. Bullar. Cocquel. iv. ii. 314 
t Giovanni Gritti, Relatione, 1589. La Romagna e la 
Marca sola si mette che alounc volte abbia mandate fuori 


both*, Cesena for a wine for exportation, Rimini for 
oil, Bologna for woad, San Lorenzo for its manna ; 
the vintage of Montefia.soone was famous all over 
the world. In Campagna there existed in those 
times a breed of horses not much inferior to that 
of Naples; about Nettuno and Terracina there 
was excellent hunting, especially of the wild boar. 
There was no lack of lakes abounding in fish : there 
were salt and alum works, and quarries of marble : 
the coyntry seemed to possess in plenty every 
thing that could he desired for the comforts of life. 

Nor was this territory by any means excluded 
from the general commerce of the world, Ancona 
had a very fiourishing trade. “It is a Iiandsome 
place,” say the ambassadors of 1622, “ full of mer- 
chants, particularly Greeks and Turks : we were 
assured that in preceding years some of them did 
business to the amount of five hundred thousand 
ducats.” In tho year 1649, we find tw’o hundred 
Greek families settled there as traders, having their 
own church. TIic harbour was full of Levantine 
caravels. There were Annenians, Turks, Floren- 
tines, people from Lucca, Venetians, and Jews from 
the East and from the W(*st. The goods that 
changed hands here consisted of silk, wool, leather, 
Flemish lead and cloths. TiUxury was on the in- 
crease ; house-rents were rising, physicians and 
8(?hoolinasters were moro numerous, and their fees 
higher than ever before +. 

But the inhabitants of the States of tho Chundi 
wei*c still more renowned for their valour than for 
their commercial activity and capacity. They are 
sometimes described to us Recording to the s(?vGral 
shades of their military character. The Perugians 
are steady soldiers, the inhabitants of Romagna 
'brave but improvident, those of Spoleto abound in 
stratagems of war ; the Bolognese are high-spirited, 
but hard to keep in discipline ; the inhabitants of 
the March addicted to plunder ; the Faentini are 
above all others the men to resist a charge, ami to 
pursue the enemy on his retreat ; the men of Forli 
are distinguished for skill in exeeiiting difficult 
manoeuvres; those of Fermo fi)r dexterity in the 
use of the lance “ The whole ]»opulation,” .says 
one of our Venetians, “is martial and fierce by 

60»n. nibbia di grano e piu di 30*n. di menudi. Ii paesc di 
Roma e lo slalo di dell’ Aipi quasi ogni anno somminiatra 
il viver al paeae di Genova et altri luoghi cirfonvicini : ondo 
dell’uacita di grani e di biade dello state eccloaiastico al tien 
per cosa certa cbo ogn’anno entri In eaao valst'iito di 500*". 
ac. almeno: nb all’incontro ha bisogno di cosi dl fuori se 
non di poco momento et in poca stiina, che aono apecierle e 
cosi da vestirai di nohili e peraone princlpali. [It is stated 
that Romagna and the March alone have occasionally sixty 
thousand rubbia of wheat, and more than thirty thousand 
rubbia of other grain. The country round Rome and the 
Transalpine State, almost every year supply the necessaries 
of life to Geneva and other surrounding neighbourhoods •' 
accordingly it is ascertained, that in return for the corn and 
oats of the Ecclesiastical States, there yearly flows into them 
the amount of five hundred thousand scudi at least. On the 
other hand, they have no need of foreign goods, with the ex- 
ception of things of small Importance and value, such as 
groceries, and materials of apparel for the nobility and persons 
of distinction.] 

• Voyage de Montaigne, il. 488. 

t Saracini, Notizie istoriehe della cittA d’ Ancona. Roma, 
1675, p. 362. 

J Laudi, (iuafitiones Forcianap, Neapoli, l.ise ; a book foil 
of authentic and minute observations on the state of Italy in 
those days. 
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nature. So soon a» these men leave their homes 
they tire fit for every deed of war, whether of 
leaguer or of open fight: tliey bear with ease the 
toils of a campaign *.’* The Venetians constantly 
drew their best troops from the March and from 
Romagna : for that reason was the friendship of 
the dukes of Urbino of such moment to the repub- 
lic ; we always find oflieers from those districts in 
its service. It was said, however, that here there 
were captains enough for all the sovereigns in the 
world ; from hence had gone forth the company of 
St. George, with which Alberieh of Darbiano had 
extirpat(‘d the foreign mercenaries, and revived the 
fame of the Italian arms; here was still the race 
and stock of the men who had contributed so much 
to the establishment of the Roman empire +. Later 
times have not justified such high encomiums ; still 
the last loader who employed these men on foreign 
service is said to have given them the <lecided pre- 
ference over the rest of his Italian, and over a 
considerable part of his French troops. 

All these rich districts and this brave popula- 
tion were now subject to tbe peaceful, spiritual 
power of the pope. Let us now trace tbe leading 
features of the government that developed itself 
under the pontiffs. 

It was founded, as usual in the Italian states, 
on a more or less stringent limitation of the inde- 
pendence to which the municipalities had almost 
every whore grown in the course of centuries. 

Down even to the fifteenth century, the priors of 
Viterbo, sitting on their stone seats before the door 
of tbe town-hall, received the oath of the j)odesUis, 
sent them by the pope or his representative 

When the city of Fano became immt‘diately sub- 
ject to the Roman see, it made stipulations before 
hand, conditbunng not only that it should for the 
future ho under the immediate sovereignty of 
Romo, hut also that it should have right of choosing 
its own pod( st i, without the need of any furtlnT 
confirmation of the appointment, with twenty years 
imnmnity from all new burthens, the advantages 
of the sale of salt, and sevevarother privileges §. 

Even so arbitnil'y a mkT as Cesar Borgia coidd 
not avoid granting ])rivilegeH to the towns of which 
he had composeil liis jirincipality. Ho even sur- 
rendered to the town of Siuigaglia revenues tluit 
had till then belonged to the sovereign H. 

How much more incumbent was this upon Julius 
II., whose ambition it wasHo figure as an emanci- 
pator from tyranny. He ^himsjjclf reminded the 
Perugians that lie had spent the best years of his 
youth within their walls. When he drove BagUoiie 

• Soriano, 1570: Quanto a aoldati, d commune upinione 
che nello stato della chiesa siano i migliori di tutto il resto 
d' Italia, anzi d’Europa. [Aa for soJdierM, it i« commonly 
thought that the Ecclesiastical States possess the best in 
Italy, or even in Europe.] 

t Lorenzo Priull : Relatione, 1586. Lo stato pieno di viveri 
per dame anco a popoli vicini, pieno di huoniini bellicosi— he 
specifies Genga, Carpagna, and Malatesta. Pareiio tiitti 
questi popoli nati et allevati nella militia. £ molto presto si 
mettcrla insieme molto buona gente toccando il tamburo. 
[The State abound* with the necessaries of life, so that it 
can supply its neighbours, and is full of warlike men. The 
whole population seems born and lired to war. A fine body 
of men would speedily Hs.semiile at the beat of the drum.] 

X Feliciano fiassi: Isturia di Viterbo, p. 59|. 

$ Amiani: Meniorie istoriche della cittif di Fano, t. il. 
p. 4. 

It Siena, Storla di Senigaglia, App. n. v. 


out of Perugia, ho contented himself with recalling 
the emigrants, restoring their pow'er to the peaceful 
magistrates, the yriorif and bestowing higher sala- 
ries on the prj>fes.Hor8 of the univerMities : he made 
no encroachments on the ancient immunities of the 
city. For a long time afterwards it paid no more 
than a few thousand ducats, by way of recognition 
of tbe pope’s .sovcTcignty ; even under Clement Vll. 
1 find a calculation of the number of troops it could 
bring into the field, just as though it were a per- 
fectly free community 

Bologna’s yoke was equally light. With tbe 
foniis, it at all times maintiiiiied likewise many of 
the essential attributes of municipal independence. 
It freely administered its own revenues, inaiiiiained 
its own troops, and tlie pope’s legate received a 
salary from tlie city. 

Julius II. coinpiered the towTis of Romagna in 
the Venetian w'ur ; but he did not possess himself 
of a single one without coiiscntiiig to restrictive 
conditions or conferring new positive rights. In 
later times they always recurred to the slijuikitioiis 
they then eoneluded with him. They designated 
the political condition on which they entered by 
the name of Ecclesiastical Freedom *f.” 

The state, thus const iluted, had on the whole a 
certain analogy to that of Venice. In the one, as 
in the other, the political p«>wer had hitherto biM ii 
ill the hands of the communes, which had for the 
most part subjected smaller cemniunities to their 
sway. In the Venetian territories tlie.so ruling 
muiiieipalities, without in all respects foregoing 
their independence, had subjected themselves under 
accuraU'ly defim‘d conditions to the control of the 
iiohili ofV(‘nico: in the Ecclesiastical Stat»'.s lln'y 
fell under tlie commonwealth of the eiirla ; for the 
court constituted a eoninionwealth in the latter, as 
the nobility did in the former. Tin* dignity <»f pre- 
late, indeed, ivas not indispensahlo tow'ards the 
occupation of the liighest posts in tin* mnnieipalilies 
during the first half of this century : temporal 
viee-legates present themselves to us in Perugia ; 
in Romagna it seemed almost an establisluid rule 
that a secular president should be at the head of 
the aduiiiiistration ; laymen attained occasionally 
to the greatest ]»ow(‘r and consiMpieuee, as for iii- 
stanee, Jacopo Salviati, under Clement VII. ; but 
these layiiK'n belonged after all to the curia ; they 
were servants of the pope, and thereby iiietiiber.s 
of that corporation. The towns, however, did not 
like those secular governors ; they demanded pre- 
lates, thinking it more honourable to obey eccle- 
siastics of high rank. Compari:d with a German 
principality, w ith all its organizejl system of estates, 
an Italian at first sight appears almost aiiurehicul. 
Uiit even in the case of the latter, there existed in 
fact a notable partition of privileges between the 
various classes, between the highest authorities of 
a city .and its nobili, between these latter and the 
cittadiiii, between the aristocracy and the com- 
munes subject to them, between the city and the 
rural population. It is a striking fact, that hardly 
in any one instance was a system of provincial 
administration adopted in Italy. I’rovincial assem- 
blies were held indeed in the Eeclesiastical States, 
and these have been dignified with the name of par- 

• Suriano, Relatione dl Fiorenza, 1533. 

t Rainaldus alludes to this but very briefly. Concerning 
R ivenna, see Hieronymi Rubei Historiarum Ravennatum 
lib. viii. p. 660. 
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liaments ; but in some way or other it must have 
been irioonsiatent with the manners of the country 
and with the Italian character to bring such insti- 
tutions to poi*fcction : they never attained to any 
ciKitiriiig iiiHucnce. 

Now had the municipal constitution reached that 
complete developoment of which it was susceptible, 
and towards which it seemed in progress, seeing 
on the one hand the limitation of the government 
authority, on the other the positive rights and the 
groat power of the communes, and the multitudes 
of individual privil(‘ges, it would havt't exhibited 
the principle of stability in the most striking form 
—a political system delined by special preroga- 
tives and ri'ciprocal limitations. 

Considera])le progress was made in this direction 
in the Venetian dominions, not nearly so much in 
the States of the (’hurch. 

This dilVeronce is roforal»le to the original diver- 
sity of tlndr forms of government. In Venice there 
was a hereditary self-governing corporation, that 
ri‘garded the HU[)romo ])ower Jis its own property. 
The Roman curia on the other liand was ex- 
tremely hnctualing ; now eletiK'iita flowed in upon 
it after every now conclave ; the countrymen of 
the several popi's always acquired a large share in 
the disposal of business. In tlie former, appoint- 
ments to places ill the administration proceeded 
from the corjioration itself ; in the latter, they de- 
pended on the favour of the head of the state. In 
the fornn'r, the rulers were kept in check by 
rigorous laws, close inspection, and syndication ; 
in tile latter, individuals were less restrictc'd by 
fear of punishriieut than by hope of jiromotion, 
which moreover depended, in a great degree, on 
favour and alfection, and they enjoyed a wider 
range of action. 

From the very first, too, the papal government 
had secured to itself a freer position. 

I n this point of view we arrive at a remarkahlo 
result, on comparing the eoneessious made re- 
spectively by Rome and Veniee, A favourable 
op])ortunity for this is afforded, among others, by 
tile ease of Faenza, wbich had yielded itself up to 
the Venetians a few years before its suiTender to 
the pope, and had made stipulations with both *, 
On both occasions it batl demanded, for instance, 
that no now tax should ever be imposed without 
the approval of the majority of the great council of 
Faen/.a : to this the Venetians acceded uncondi- 
tionally, whereas the pope added the clause, “ un- 
less it slioiild otherwise sccra fit to him upon 
important and reasonable grounds.” I will not 
enlarge on this subject ; the same difference is 
every where observable ; it is sufficient that I 
mention one other instance. The Venetians had 
consented without hesitation that all criminal judg- 
ments should be subject to the approval of the 
podesta and his curia : the pope likewise granted 
tliis in general, but insisted on one exception. ‘‘ In 
cases of high treason, or of similar crimes, which 
might occasion public irritation, the authority of 
the governor shall step in.” It is manifest that 
the papal government reserved to itself, from the 


♦ Historic di Faenze, fatica di Giullo Cesare Tonduzzi. 
Faenza, 1C75, contain (p. &G9) the capitulations concluded 
with the Venetians in 1501, and (p. 587) those assented to by 
Julius 11. in 1510. 
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very outset, a much more vigorous exercise of 
the sovereign authority than did the Venetian *. 

It cannot be denied that its efforts to this end 
were greatly facilitated by the other side. 

In the subject towns in those days the middle; 
classes, the burghers, and the traders and artisan.s, 
when their incomes sufficed for their maintenance, 
remained peaceable and obedient ; but there was 
no end to the commotions among the patricians, 
the nobili, who held the iiumicipal authority in 
fheir hands. They practised no arts, cared little 
for agriculture, set no great store by intellectual 
cultivation, or skill in arms ; their own feuds and 
enmities wore all that engrossed their attention. 
The old factions of Gueliihs and Gbibellines still 
subsisted ; they had been fostered by the last wars, 
ill which victory had alternated between them ; all 
the families belonging to either party were well 
known. In Faenza, Ravenna, and Forli, the Ghi- 
bellines were the stronger ; in Rimini tlie Guelphs ; 
but in all these towns the weaker party still main- 
tained itself. In Ccsena and Imola the two were 
on .a par. Even in tho midst of outward peace a 
.secret xVar was carried on ; every one made it liis 
special purpose to kee[%down his adversary of the 
other faction, and to cast him into the shade f. 
The eliicfs had at their heck dependents in tho 
lowest classes, stout determined fellows, vagabond 
hravi, who voluntarily offered their services to 
those who they know stood in fear of enemies, or 
had an injury to avinige. They were always ready 
to commit mnrdor for hire. 

Tin; result of these universal feuds was, that 
while neither party trusted the other, or allowed it 
the t'xerciso of duthority, Iho cities were less se<ln- 
lous to maintain their ]>rivileges. When the presi- 
dent, or the legate, entered tlie province, tho ques- 
tion was not asked whether he was disposed to 
respect the rights of the municipalities j the only 
thing .attempted to he giu'ssed at was, to which 
party he adhered. It is impossible to describe the 
exultation of the favoured party, and the dismay of 
their rivals. The legate had need to be very wary. 
The most inthnaitial iiicii sought his iniimacy, 
courted his good-will, affected to display great zeal 
for the interests of the state, and acquiesced in all 
me.aHnres ]>roposi;d for its advantage ; but all this 
was often but a pretence to secure them a better 
footing with the legate, to ingratiate themselves 

* Wiat were the means it used is .shown by Paul III. 
when he says (1547): “(’eux qui viennent nnuvcllement au 
papat viennent pauvres, obliges do promesses, et la de- 
pense qu’ils font pour s’asseurcr dans Ics terres de I’^glise 
monte plus que le pro]|t des premieres annfees.” Le Cardi. 
de Guise au Roy do France, cn Ribier, ii. 77. 

f Relatione della Romagna (Ribl. Alt.). Li nobill hanno 
seguito di moltc persone, dolle quale alcune volte si v.agliono 
nc’ consegli per conseguire qualehe carica, o per sc o per allri, 
per potero vincere oper impedire all’ altri qualehe richicsta : 
ne’ giudlcii per provaVe et alcune volte per testifleare, nelle 
inimicitio per fare vendotte, ingiurie ; aleuni ancora a Ra- 
venna, Imola e Faenza usavano di contrabandare grano. 
[The nobles have a numerous train of dependents, of whose 
aid they avail themselves in the councils, to obtain any 
charge either for tliemselves or for others, to further any 
request of their own, or hinder those of others; before the 
tribunals to carry on suits, and sometimes to bear witness, 
and in their quartcls to satisfy their revenge. Some too in 
Ravenna, Imola, and Faenza, employed these persons in 
smuggling corn.] 

II 2 
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with him, inid so oimble thorn tho more keenly to 
wound and persecute the party they hated *. 

The havoTis in the country were in a somewhat 
difterent position. They were for the most part | 
poor, but liberal and ambitious, so that they even j 
kept open house, and without exception expended i 
more than their means could afford. They always 1 
ha<l dejiondeuts in the towns, whose aid they often 
entployed for illegal ]mrj)oses. Rut they made it 
tlieir chief earn to maintain a good understanding 
with their poasanti’y, wim alw.ays possessed the 
largest extent of ground, though no wealth. In 
southern countries regard is indeed paid to high 
birth and to the jrrerogatives of gentle blood, but 
the distinction of ranks is very far from being so 
strictly marked there as in northern lands, nor 
does it act as a bar to the closest personal inti- 
macy. I’hc peasants lived with their barons rather 
on the footing of brotherly sub<»rdmation, nor could 
it w'ell be said whether the peiusants showed more 
al.acrity towards obedience and service, or the 
barons towards acts of patrimage and support : 
there was something of a patriarchal character in 
the connexion betwtM>n themf. This aroseVhiefly 
out of the desiro of the barons to hinder their 
vassiils from having recourse to the state authori- 
ties. They paid but littlo regard to the feudal 
supremacy of the papal see. They looked on the 
pretensions of the legate to judge, not only on 
appeal, but sometimes even in the firat instance, 
not as claims of right, but as consequences of an 
unfortunate political conjuncture that would soon 
pass away. 

There existed also here and there, particularly 
in Romagna, independejit communities of pea- 
sants.'}:. They were large clans descended fnmi a 
common stock ; lords in their own villages ; all 
armed, and especially practised in the use of the 
arquebus ; generally half-savag<'. They m.ay bo 
compared with the free Greek or Sclavonian euinimi- 
nities, that maintained their independence among 
the Venetians, or with tlmsi' of ('aiidiu, Morea, and 
Dalmatia, who reconquered their lost independence 
from the Turks. In the States of the Church 
these peasants likewise adhered to the ditferent 
factions. The Savina, StJiardocci, and Solandi, were 
GhibeJlines ; the Manbelli, Cerroni, and Serni, 
were (Juelphs. The Serra had in their district 
an eminence that served as an asylum for those 
who committed any offence. The strongest of all 
were the Cerroni, wliose iiuiiibers extended also 

• Relatione di Mons*®. Revmo. Giov. P. Ghisilieri al P. 
Gregorio XI II. tornando egli dal presidentato di Romagna. 
We learn from Tondiizzi (Historic di Faenza, p. 073) that 
Gliisilieri came into the province in 1578. 

f Relatione della Romagnii : Esaendosl aggiustate gli 
uni all’ humore degli altri. [Being fitted to each other’s 
humour.] 

t The peasants likewise often threw off the yoke of the 
towns. Ghisilieri; *‘Scossi da quel giogo e recati quasi 
corpo diverse da quelle cittil” (ex. gr. Forli, Cesena), “ si gp- 
vernano con certe loro leggi separate, sotto 11 goveriio d’un 
protettore eletto da loro medesimi, 11 quali hannoamplissima 
autorit^ di far le resolutioni necessarie per li casi octorrenti 
alii contadini.” [Having shaken off the yoke, and seceded 
as a separate body from those cities, they are under the 
government of (heir own distinct laws, administered by 
a president elected by themselves, who has the amplest 
authority to adopt all resolutions necessary under the various 
circumstances occurring to the peasants.] 


into the Florentine territory. They had divided 
thcm.'telves into two branchea, Rinaldi and Ravagli, 
which were unceasingly at feud, notwithatanding 
their relationahip. They atood in a sort of heredi- 
tary connexion not only with the noble families of 
the towns, but also with law'yera who aupported 
the one or the other faction in their litigations. 
There was not in all Romagna a single family so 
jmwerful that it could not easily have been hurt 
by these pcaaanta. The Venetians always kept 
some one of their military commanders among 
them, in order to be assured of their aid in case of 
war. 

If, as we have already said, all these population^ 
had been united, it would have been difficult for 
the Roman prelates to assert the autlioritv of the 
state ; hut their dissensions sfreiigthenod the hands 
of the government. In the n'port of a president 
of Romagna to pope Gregory XIII. I find the 
words : “ As the j^eople is easily ruled when dis- 
united, so is it with difficulty governed when too 
much united But, furthermore, another party 
sprang up in these countries in favour of ihe 
government. It consisted of those peaceable indi- 
viduals who wi.shed for tranquillity, men of the 
middle station, who were not partisans of either 
faction. In Fano this ])arty fornuid an association, 
called the “ Holy Union,’* compelled to this 
step, as stated in their foundation -deed, ^‘because 
the whole town is become full of robbery and mur- 
der, and not only are those persous insecure who 
are involved in the several feuds, but those, too, 
who would fain cat their bre.'ul in the sweat of 
their brow.** They bound tlnunselves together in 
the church by an oath of brotherhood for life or 
death to uphold the quiet of the town, and to 
exterminate its disturbersf. Tlie government fa- 
voured them, and allowed them the right of bearing 
arms. We find them througlmut all Romagna 
under the title of pacijiciy gradually constituting a 
kind of plebeian magisLr.aey. The government had 
its a<lherent8 likewise among the peasants. The 
Manbelli attached tbem.selves to the legate’s court. 
They arrested banditti, and acted as warders of 
the frontiers, whereby they acquired no slight 
increase of conse(|nence in the eyes of ibrir neigh- 
bours J. The government was further assisrtMl by 
local jealousies, the opposition of the rural commu- 
nities to the towns, and many other internal evils. 

Thus, instead of that legal order, quiet, and sta- 
bility, to wliich, judging theoretically, the consti- 
tution might have led, we hud turbulent strife of 
factions, interference of government so long as 

* Siconme il pnpolo disnnito fucilmente si domina, cosi 
diillcilmente si resKe quando 6 troppo unito. 

t They were like the Hvrtnaudad. AmianI, Memorie di 
Fano, ii. 146 , gives their formula grounded on the text ’* Beat! 
pacifici, quia fllil Dei vocabuntur.” [Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the sons of God.] Hence 
may have been derived their name in other towns. 

I According to the Relatione della Romagna, they called 
themselves also, from their place of abode, “Hiioniini da 
Schieto:” — “Uomlni,” it says, “che si fanno motto riguar- 
dare ; sono Guelphi : la corte di Romagna si ^ valuta dell’ 
opera loro molto utilmente, massime in havere in mano 
banditi, et in ovviare alle fraud! che si fanno in estrarre 
bestianl dalle montogne.” [Men who are much esteen»ed : 
they are Guelphs : the court of Romagna has profited much 
by their aid, especially in curbing the banditti, and in pre- 
venting the fraudulent abstraction of cattle from the moun- 
tains.] 
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these are at variance, reaction of the municipalities 
when they aro again united ; violence on the aide 
of the law, violence against the law, every mne 
trying how far he might riot in licence. 

Under Leo X. the Florentines, who for the moat 
part held the reiim of administration, immediately 
exercised the rights of the curia in a vwy oppres- 
sive manner. Embassies from the towns arrived 
one after the other in Rome, entreatiiig relief of 
their grievances. Ravenna declared it would rather 
surrender to the Turks, than endure the continu- 
ance of such a system of government*. Often 
during the vacaneieH of the paj)al see the old lords 
ix^turned, and were not afterwards expelhxl without 
difficulty by the new pope. On the otht;r hand, the 
towns dreaded being alienated fr<un the papal see. 
Sometimes a cardinal, sometimes one of the pope’s 
a<lherents, or a neighbouring prince, would einlea- 
vour to obtain the right of government in one or 
other of the tow'ns, in consideration of money j>aid 
to the camera. The towns, therefore, kept agents 
and envoys at Rome, to discover <‘very scheme of 
this kind the moment it was suggested, ami to 
frustrate it whenever it was souglit to be put in 
operation. They were generally successful in this ; 
but sometimes it ha[)pened that they w'ere obligecl 
to have recuuirse to forct^ against the pope’s au- 
thority, and even against his troops. In almost all 
the histories of the towns there occur one or more 
cixamples of rude insubordination. In Faenza 
once, in the summer of 1521, the Swiss of pope 
Leo and tho citizens came to a regular battle in 
the streets. The Swiss contrived t<» concentrate 
tlieinselvea in tho piazza, hut tho citizens barri- 
cading all the streets that opened upon it, they 
I were glad oiiougli when one was unbarred, and they 
! were suffered to march out unmolested. That day 
j w'as for many a year afterwards celebrated in 
! h’aenza with religious solemnities f. Jesi, which 
I could hardly be called an important town, bad yet 
; courage enough to attack tin? vice-governor in Ins 
! palace, on the 25th November, 1528, <»ii his de- 
1 luamling certain marks of honour which the inha- 
I hitaiits refused to j)ay liini. The citizens and the 
; peasants united, and a hundred Albanians who 
I were in the neighbourhood were taken into pay ; 
the vice-governor fled with all his oftic<‘rs, “ My 
native town,” says the otherwise very devout 
catholic chronicler, “ having in this way retrieved 
its original freedom, resolved yearly to solemnize 
that day at the public cost J.” 

From such acts nothing, it is obvious, could en- 
sue hut new subjugations, new punishments, and 
harder restrictions. The government seized on the 
pretext afforded them by such oeeurrences, to wrest 
from the towns whatever remnants they yet re- 
tained of ancient independence, and to bring them 
into total subjection. 

• Marino Zorzi : Relatione dl 1517. La terra di Romagna 
h in gran combustione c dcsordine ; li vicn falta poco ju$- 
titla : c lui orator ha vUto tal x man di oraturi al cardinal di 
Medici, che negotia le facende, lamcntandosi di mail porta- 
mcntl fanno quelli rettorl loro. [Romagna is in the utmost 
turbulence and disorder; Justice is little regarded there, and 
the reporter has seen as many as ten deputations to cardinal 
Medici, respecting the state of things there, all loudly cum- 
plaicung of the misconduct of their rulers.] 
t Tonduzzi, Historie di Faenzs, p. 00!). 
t Haldassini, Memorie istoriche dell’ antlchissima ci(tt\ 
de Jrsi. Jesi, 1744, p. 250. 
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Ancona and Ferugia afford striking and memo- 
rable instances of this. 

Ancona was one of those towns that paid the 
pope merely a small annual sum by way of recog- 
nition ; the inadequacy of which .appeared the 
more strongly as the prosperity of the town aug- 
mented. The court reckoned the revenue of An- 
cona at fifty thousand sciidi, and thought it into- 
lerable that the local nobility should <Uvide all that 
money between themselves. So when the city re- 
fused to submit to new taxes, and took forcible 
possession of a castle to which it laid claim, an 
open rupture ensue<l. The manner in which go- 
V(‘mmeiits of that day sometimes asserted their 
rights is worth notice. The papal functionaries 
swept away all the cattle from the March of Aiieona 
to realize the amount of their dues : this they 
called exercising rej)ri.“als. 

Clement VII. how'over was not satisfied with 
this : he only waited a favourable o])]>ortunity to 
make himself tem]K)ral master of Ancona, and, to 
bring this about, he had recourse to stratagem. He 
ordered a fort to be erected in tbe city, alleging 
he did so only because tho Turkish power, after its 
recent successes in Egyj>t and Rhf)des, which gave 
it such strength in the Medite»*ranean, would iin- 
dmibtedly make a spetaly descent on I taly. 1 low 
perilous would it be then if Ancona, in which there 
were always numerous Turkish vt'ssels at anchor, 
should be left without any inilitarv works ! He 
sent Anbiiiio Sangallo to erect the fort. The works 
were c.arried on with the utmost rapidity, and a 
small gaiTison was soon installed in them. This 
was the moment the pope looked for. Wlu*n things 
were so far advanced, one day in September, 1 582, 
the governor of the March, Monaignor Rernardiiio 
della Barba, a priest, but a man of m.artial eharnetcr, 
made his appearance in tho ten*it<»ry of Ancona 
with an imposing army furnished him by the je.a- 
lousy of the neiglibouring districts, took one of the 
gates of the city, and marched his troops up to the 
j»alaee. The Anziani, hut recently chosen hy lot, 
dwelt there free from a]»prpl)ei\sioii, and surro\indc<l 
with the badges of supreme dignity. Monsignor 
della Barba entered with a military staft’, ami an- 
nounced to them, with little ceremony, “ that the 
pope was resolved to have the unetuitrolled govern- 
ment of Ancona in his nw'ii hands.” In fact, there 
was no possibility of resisting him. The younger 
nobili brought in from the country in all haste a 
few' bands of r<'tainei*s ; hut what could they do, 
now’ that tin; pa])al troops w'cre already pn.’pared 
hy new fortifications for evtTy contingency ? The 
older nobles would not risk the plundering and 
devastation of the city. Tlu'y yielded, therefore, to 
what wovS imw itable. 

The Anziani left the ])alacp, and presently ap- 
peared the new legate, llenedetto della Aecolti, who 
had stipulated to pay tho e.aiiiera twenty thousand 
scudi yearly for the government of Ancona. 

The whole vState of things w;v8 changed. All 
amis were required to he given up, and sixty-four 
of the principal nobles were exiled : new lists of 
magistintcB were made out ; some of the offices of 
state w’erc conferiaal on the inhabitants of the rural 
district and persons not noble. Justice was no 
longer admiiiist<*red according to the old statutes. 

Woe to him who offered to o]>]»oho these i*< gula- 
tiuus I Some leading men incurred the suspi<-it)n 
of con.spiring together ; they were forthwith ar- 
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rested, sentenced, and beheaded. The next day a 
carpet was spread in the market-place, and the 
corpses l;iid upon it, with a lighted torch by each : 
in that manner they were left lying the whole day. 

T*aul III. indeed subsequently granted the in- 
hat>itants some relaxation from the severity .shown 
them ; but they were not raised from their state of 
abjeet suhjeetion, nor had ho any thought of re- 
storing their aneient independence. 

On the contrary, he employed the same Bernar- 
dino della Barba to suppress the liberties of another 
of his towns. 

The pope having raised the price of salt one half, 
the city of Perugia thought itself justitied by its 
privileges in opposing the exaction. The pope cx- 
coinnmnicated the citizens who assembled in the 
churches, elected a magistracy of “ twenty-five de- 
fiMidtu’s,” and laid the keys of their gates before a 
crucifix in the market-place. Both sides prepared 
for action. 

The insurrection of so important a city against 
the jxipc’s sway excited general commotion, and 
would liave led to remarkable consequence.s, had 
there been wav at the time in Italy : but as every 
thing was quiet, no state could afford them the aid 
on which tiny counted. 

Though P(TUgia was not without strength, it was 
far from being able to cope with the army led 
against it by Pier Luigi Farnese, consisting of ten 
thousand Italians and throe thousand Spaniards. 
The government of the five-and-twenty, too, was 
marked rather by violence and impetuosity than by 
diHcretion and care for the protection of the city. 
They did not even provide money for the payment 
of the troops bi'ought to their aid by om» of the 
Baglioni. Their only ally, Aseanio ('olonna, who 
resisted the sanm impost, contented himself with 
driving off cattlo from the ecclesiastical territories, 
but co\ild not he prevailed on to render them any 
more serious nssislanco. 

Accordingly, aftei* a brief enjoyment of freedom, 
tin* city was forcfsl to surrender again on the* 3rd 
of June, 1540. Delegates fnmi it were oblig<‘d to 
attend at the pope’s feet in the portico of St. Peter, 
in long mourning-robes, with ropes round their 
necks, to beg for mercy. 

This w'as granted, but their liberties were already 
destroyed ; all their privileges were repealed. 

Bernardino della Bai‘})a arrived in Perugia, to 
deal w'ith it as he had done with Ancona. The in- 
habitants were disarmed ; the chains with which 
the streets had been closed till now were taken 
away ; and the houses of the five- and- twenty, wdio 
had early taken flight, were levelled with the ground. 
A fort was erected on the site where the Baglioni 
had resided. The citizens were forced to pay the 
expenses. A chief magistrate wjis appointed, wlio.se 
title, “ conservator of ecclesiastical obedience,” was 
sufficiently indicative of the purpose for which lie 
was intended. A subsequent pope restored the 
title of prior, but without any renewal of the old 
privileges * 

Aseanio Colonna, too, was meanwhile overcome 
by the same papal army, and driven out of his 
strongholds. 

The pupal power was incalculably augmented in 

♦ Mariotti, Memorio istoriohe civili ed ecclesiastiche della 
cittA dc Perugia e su contatio, Perugia. 1806, gives an authen- 
tic and detailed account of these occurrences, i. p. 113—160. 
Ho recurs to them again, fdr instance, iii. p. 634. 


the states of the church by so many successful 
achievements ; neither towns nor barons dared 
any longer stand out against it. The free com- 
munes had submitted one by one, and the popes 
could now bend all the resources of the country to 
their ow'n ends. 

Let us contemplate the manner in which they 
did this. 

Finances, 

It is necessary that we should, in the first in- 
stance, make ourselves acquainted with the })apal 
system of finance ; a system important not only as 
regarded tliat state, hut also from the example ^t 
furnished to all Europe. 

It has been observed, that the system of ex- 
changes of the middle ages owed its origin chiefly 
to the nature of the papal revenues, which, falling 
duo all over the world, were to be remitted from 
all parts to the curia : nor is it less worthy of 
remark, that the system of public debt, with wliich 
we are all now encompassed, mid which exercises 
so paramount an iiifiuenco over all the springs of 
commerce, was first systematically developed in 
the states of the Church. 

However just may have been the complaints 
mised against the exactions of Rome during the 
fifteenth century, it is yet manifest that hut a small 
part of the procc'cds passed into the hands of the 
pope*. Pius II. enjoyed the general ehcdience of 
Europe ; and yet, for want of money, he was once 
compelkMl to limit himself and his household to a 
single meal a day. He was obliged to Ijoitow the 
two hundred thousand ducats requisite for the 
Turkish war he had in contemplation. FiVeti those 
potty expedienfs which many a pope adopted, such 
as obtaining from a prince, a bishop, or a grand- 
master, who had an affair pending at the papal 
court, a present it might he of a gold cup, with a 
sum of ducats in it, or of costly fur, only show the 
really miserable state of their economy *. 

Money certainly ai’rivtxl at the court in very 
considerable sums, though not so exorbitant as 
has been supposed ; but there it was dissipated 
among a tlioiisatid hands. It was absorbed by the 
offices which it liad been tlu; practice fur a great 
length of time to put up to sale. The income of 
these was chiefly founded on gratuities, and free 
scope was given to the exactions of the holders. 
The pope received nothing hut the price paid for 
the offices on the filling up of vacancies. 

If the pt»pe was disposed to engage in any costly 
undertaking, he was obliged to have recourse to 
extraordinary means. Jubilees and indulgences 
were most welcome helps ; through such instru- 
mentality the docility of the faithful afforded him a 
clear revenue. There was another ready means at 
his command. To procure important sums he had 
but to create new office's, and sell tliem ; a singular 
kind of loan, for which the church paid heavy in- 
terest, liquidated by the increase of its own duos. 
This practice had long prevailed. According to a 

• Voipft, ** Voices from Rome respectinp: the papal court 
in the fifteenth century,” in Fr. von Raumer's Historisehen 
Taschcnbiich for the year 183.3, containa numerous notices 
on this subject. Those who have acces.*) to the work entitled 
“ Schlesien vor und seit dem Jahre 1740,” will find there, 
ii. 483, a satire of the fifteenth century, not badly executed, 
on this monstrous system of present-givibg : “ Passio domini 
papsB secundum marcam auri et argentl.” 
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register of the house of Chigi, wliich is deserving 
of credit, there were in the year 1471 about six 
hundred and fifty vendible officeb, the income of 
which was calculated at about one hundred thou- 
sand scudi *. These w’cre almost all places of proc- 
tors, registrars, abbreviators, correctors, notaries, 
secretaries, and even messcjiigcrs and porters ; the 
increasing number of which continually augmented 
the cost of a bull or a brief. This was the very 
object of their creation ; the duties attached to 
them amounted to little or nothing. 

It will readily be supposed that the succeeding 
popes, deeply involved as they were in European 
.politics, eagerly laid hold on so convenient a moans 
of filling their coffers. Sixtus IV. availed himself 
in this matter of the advice of his prothonotary 
Sinolfo. He established whole cidlegcs at once, 
the posts in which he sold for a few hundred ducats. 
They were singular titles under which these new 
estahlislunonts iigiircd ; as, for instance, a college 
of a hundre<l janissaries, who were nominated for 
one hundred thousand ducats, and their salaries 
charged upon the, proceeds of the bulls and an- 
nates f. Sixtus I V. sold notariatCH, protlionotariates, 
proctorships of the camera, and every office be- 
sides, and carried the system to such lengths that 
he has been held to ho its founder. At any rate, 
it was first fully adopted in his time. Innocent 
VI II., whose emharrassmeiits were siieh as to 
make him even pledge tho pai»al tiara, founded a 
new college of twenty-six seen^tavies for sixty 
thousand scudi, and a full com f dement of oUht 
offices. Alexander VU named eighty writers of 
briefs, each of whom had to pay seven hundred 
and fifty scudi. Julius 11. added a liundred writers 
of archives upon the same terms. 

The sources, however, from whieh all these hun- 
dreds of functionaries derived their salaries, were 
fiot inexhaustible. We have seen h(ov almost all 
(diristian states made simultaneous and successful 
attempts to limit the interference of the papal 
court. These took place precisely at the juncture 
when the popes beheld themselves constraineil to 
great expenditure by the magnitude of their uuder- 
takings. 

It was fortunate for them that they obtained pos- 
session of a territory from which, mild as was their 
administration in the beginning, they yet drew con- 
siderable new revenues. It will not excite surprise 
that they dealt with these just in the same way as 
with the ecclesiastical funds. 

Julius 11., besides the assignment of the an- 
nates, gave tho ahovt*-mentioned writers a lien also 
on the doganu and the treasury. He instituted a 
college of a hundred and forty-one presidents of the 
An Ilona, who were all paid out of the coffers of the 
stiite. In this way he made the surplus revenue of 
the country serve as a basis for contracting loans. 
The grand distinguishing character of this pope in 
the eyes of foreign powers was that ho could raise 

♦ Gh ufficii piu antichi. MS. Bibliotheca Chigi, No. ii. 50. 
There are 051 olhces and 98, .140 .scudi, “ fin al creationi di 
Sisto IV.” (up to the creation by Sixtus IV.) So little truth 
is there in the assertion of Onuphrius Panvinius, that Sex- 
tus IV. was the first who sold them; p. .148. 

t There wore also Stradiotes and Mamelukes, who were 
afterwards however suppressed. “ Adstipulatores sine qui- 
bus nullai possent confici tabulae.” Onuphrius Panvinius. 
According to the .register (Uffleii Antichi), this creation 
would seem to have brought in only 40,000 ducats. 


as much money as he chose. This was, in a great 
degree, the foundation of his policy. 

The wants of Leo X., however, were much 
greater than those of Julius, since he was no less 
involved in war, was much more prodigal, and 
more dependent on the support of his relations. 
“ That the pope should ever keep by him a thon.sand 
ducats together,” says Francesco Vettori of him, 
“ is just as impossible as that a stone should fly up 
into the air of itself.” The charge has been laid at 
hi.s door, that he ran through the wealth of three 
pontificates ; that of his predecessor, from whom he 
inherited a considerable treasure, his own, and that 
of his succes.sor, to whom he beiiueathcd a nia.ss of 
debt. He was not content with selling exi.sting 
offices ; his great nomination of cardinals brought 
him in important sums, and nothing could exceed 
the boldness with which he eini>loyed the estahlisluid 
expedient of creating new offices simply for tho 
purpose of sale. Above twelve hundred such were 
created by him alone *. The eharacteristic of all 
these portionarii, scitdierl^ caralieri di Pktrvy 
and whatever else they were called, is, that having 
paid down a sum of money, they drew interest on 
it for life under those titles : their office had no 
other signification than tlie addition of some small 
ju'erogatives to the enjoyment of that interest. 
This was, in point of fact, nothing else than a sys- 
tem of borrowing on annuities. Leo^ derived 
about nine hundred thousand scudi from the sale of 
offices. The interest, w hich was indeed very high, 
as it ye.irly amounted to an eighth of tin* capital f, 
was to a certain extent provided for by a slight ad- 
vance in the amount of ecclesiastical dues ; but it 
was principally furnished by tlui treasuries of tin* re- 
cently conquered provinces, that is, by the surplus 
funds of the municipal administrations, paid into 
the state cotters, by the proceeds of the alum works, 
the salt trade, and the dogaiia at Rome. Leo 
swelled the number of offices to 2150, tb(‘ yearly 
income of w liicli was calculated at .*120,000 scudi, 
and was a burden to both elmrch and slate. 

However intrinsically censurable was this prodi- 
gality, Leo may have been confirnuMl in it by ob- 
.serving that fur the time it produced heiufficial 
rather than pernicious cftect.s. The singular eleva- 
tion of Rome at that period was ascribable in part 
to this system of finance. lluTC was no j>lace in 
the worhl where a man could lay out his capital to 
so much advantage. The multitude of new oHicc.s, 
vacancies, and re-api>ointments, created an inces- 
sant movement in tlie curia, that ottered every one 
an ca.sy opportunity of advant'ement. 

Amdher con.sc<picnce was, that the burden of 
new imposts was avoided. Uiuh ubtedly, the states 
of the church, of all countries in those days, and 
Rome of all cities, paid the lowest taxes. It had 

♦ Sommariodi la relation di M. Minio, 1520 : Non ha con- 
lanti, pcrihe 6 liberal, non sa tenir danari : pol ll Fiortoitini, 
(che) ai fanno e sono soi parenti, non li las»a inai aver un 
Holdo: e diti Fiorentini 6 in gran odio in corte, pcrche in 
ogni fosa ^ Fiorentini. [He has no ready money, becanse 
he is lilMjral and eannot keep it. Then the Florentines, Avho 
are, or prcienil to be, his relations, never h ave him a penny. 
And the said Florentities are in great odium at court, be- 
eau.se they thrust themselves into every thing ] 

t The C12 portlonarii di rip.i — aggiunti al collegio dei pre- 
sldonti — piild 2SG,2()() ducats, and received yearly .’>8,818; the 
400 cavalieri di S. Pietro paid 400,000, and had in return 
50,610 ducats yearly. 
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long before been represented to the Romans tliat 
every other city furnished to its sovereign heavy 
loans and vexatious imposts^ whilst their lord, the 
pope, rather made them rich. A sccretiiry t»f 
Clement VII., who sliortly after wrote an account 
of the conclave in which his master was elected, 
expresses his wonder that the Romans were not 
more devoted to the holy see, since they suffered 
so little from taxation. From Tcrrac-iiia to Pia- 
cenza,” he exclaims, “ the church possesses a large 
and fair part of Italy : its dominion spreads far 
and wide ; yet so many flourishing lands and 
wealthy cities, which, under any other government, 
would bo taxed to maintain great armies, pay the 
Roman popes hardly so much as may sufhco to 
cover the cost of their own administration 

Rut, of necessity, this system could only last so 
long as there was a surplus in the state coffers. 
Leo himself did not succeed in funding all his 
loans. Aluise Gaddi had advanced him thirty-two 
thousand, ilemardo Bini two iiundrcd thousand 
ducats : Salviati, Kidolfi, all his servants and re- 
tainers, had dune their utmost to procure him 
money, relying on his liberality and his youth for 
repayment and brilliant reward. They were every 
1 one of them ruined by his sudden death. 

He left his dominions in a state of exhaustion, 
which was sorely felt by his successor. 

The universal hatred the uiifurtunate Adrian 
drew down on his head, arose partly from his having 
recourse, in his urgent need of money, to the im- 
position of a direct tax of half-a-ducat on each 
hearth f. This was the more unpopular, because 
the Romans were little accustomed to such de- 
mands. 

But Clement VII., too, could not avoid new 
taxes, at least indirect ones. Murmurs were raised 
against cardinal Armcllino, who was regarded as 
their inventor ; the augmentation of the duties 
levied at the city gates on articles of provision 
• caused particular dissatisfaction, but the people 
were obliged to bear with it Things wore come 
to such a puss, that it would he ncccH.sary to have 
recourse to measures of a far more efficient clia- 
racier. Hitherto loans had been raised under the 
form of saleable offices; Clement VI J. was the 

• Vfanesius Alhergatus, Commentarii rerum sui temporia 
(nothing more than the description of the conclave), Opulen- 
tissimi populi et ditissimm urhes, quas si altcrtus ditionis 
essent, suis vectigalilms vel magnos exercitus alcre possi nt, 
Romano porilificl vix tantum trihutum pendunt quantum in 
pra?torum magbtratuumque expen sam sufficere queat. In 
the report of Zorzi, 1517, the united revenues of Perugia, 
Spoleto, the Marcli and Romagna, are set down, after a cal- 
culation made by Francesco Armellino, at 120,000 ducats. 
Of this one half fell to the papal treasury. “ Di quel somma 
la miti e per terra per pagar i legati et altrl officii e a1tramit4 
ha il papa.” Unfortunately there are no few mistakes in the 
copy of the report given by Sanuto. 

t ilieronymo Negro a Marc Antonio MiclicH, 7 April, 
1523. Lettere di Principi, i. p. 114. 

t Foscari: Relatione, 1526. £ qualche murmuration in 
Roma etiam per causa del Cardinal Armellin, qual truova 
iniove Invention per trovar ilanari in Roma, c far metter nove 
angarie, e finochi porta tordi a Roma et altre cose di manzar, 
paga tanto : la qvial angaria importa da due. 2,500. [There 
is some murmuring in Rome on account of cardinal Arniel- 
Huo, who has devised new schemes for getting money, and 
imposes new duties, so that every one, even down to tho.se 
who l)ring thrushes and otlier eatables to Rome, pays some- 
thing; which duty brings in 2500 ducats.] 


first who approximated to the system of direct 
loans, on the important occasion of his taking up 
arms against Charles V. in the year 1626. 

When offices were purchased, the capital was 
lost in case of death, unless the family recovered it 
from the papal treasury, Clement VII. now took 
up a capital of two hundred thousand ducats, which 
did not yield so high an interest as the places, yet 
paid a cjuisidcrable one, viz. ten per cent, passing, 
moreover, by inheritance. This is a ‘ monte non 
vacabile,* the ‘monte della fede.’ The interest 
was charged on the dogana. Tlie security of tlie 
monte was furthermore greatly increased by the 
provision that the crodittu’s became immediately 
admitted to a share in the direction of the dogana. 
Nor even in this matter were the old forms quite 
forgotten, for the niontes were incorporated into a 
colkge. A few contractors paid the sum required 
to the camera, and then shared it out among the 
members. 

Can it be said that tlio creditoi’s of the state, in 
so far as they have a lien on the general income, 
on tho product of the labours of the community, 
acquire thereby an indirect share in the govern- 
ment i Such, at least, appeared to bo the case in 
Rome at that day, nor wouhl capitalists lend their 
money without the form of siieli a i)articipation. 

Now this was, as we shall set*, an introduction to 
the mo.st extensive operations of finance. 

Paid III. proceedt'd in them with moderation. 
He contented himself with diminishing the interest 
of the monte established by Clement ; and as he 
succeeded in making new assignments of it, he 
augmented the capital nearly one half. But he 
did not found a new monte. The creation of six 
hundred nciw places sufficiently compensated him 
for this modemtion. The measures by which ho 
made himself memorable in the history of finance 
are of a different character. 

We have seen what commotions were excited by 
his enhancement of the price of salt. He aban- 
done<l this, but he instituted in its stead, and with 
(he express promise of foregoing it, tho direct tax 
df the sussidio. It is the same impost which was 
levied in many of the southern countries in those 
days : in Spain under the name of .wmem, in 
Naples by that of donafira, as vu'nsuah in Milan, 
ami elsewhere under diftereiit titles. In the states 
of the church it was originally introduced for three 
years, and fixed at three humln*d thousand scudi. 
The contribution of each province was dcteiTnincd 
in Rome ; the provincial parliaments assembled to 
divide it between the several towns ; the towns 
again allotted it between themselves and the sur- 
rounding districts. Every one was called on to 
bear his share of the burden. The bull expressly 
enjoins that all secular subjects of the Roman 
church, whatever were their exemptions or pri- 
vileges, marquises, barons, vassals, and public 
officers not excepted, should bo rated to this con- 
tribution *. 

But payment was not made without the most 
urgent remonstrances, especially when the sussidio 
was seen to be renewed for successive periods of 

* BuIIar. In tho year 1537, he declares to the French 
amhasKHdor, ** la debtlit6 du revenu de I'^glise (and thereby 
of the slate) dont elle n’avoit point inainteiiant 40m. escus 
de rente par an de quoi pile puisse falre estat.” In Rihler, 
i. 69. [The scantiness of the revenues of the cliurch, which 
had not then 40,000 crowns a year which it could dispose of.] 
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oars ; it had never, indeed, been repealed ; but it 
ad always been imperfectly collected*. Xlulogna, 
that had been assessed at thirty thousand scudi, 

I was prudent enough to comf)ound for perpetual 
, freeflciiii from the tax on paying down a sum of 
ready money. Parma and Piacenza were alienated, 
and paid the 8ubsi<ly no longer. Fano affords us 
an example of how the other towns fared. That 
town long withheld payment, on the pretext that it 
wiis assessed at too high a rate. Thereupon Paul 
IT [. felt himself obliged, for once, to remit the in- 
habitants all arrears, hut on condition that they 
should expend the full amount on the repair of 
iheir walls. Subsequently, too, a third of their 
contingent was always allowed to be set ofl* on the 
Siinie account. Nevertheless, the descendants of 
these men have continnally complained of being 
exorbitantly rated, 'fhe rural districts, too, were 
incessant in their outcries against the share of the 
burden imposed on them by the towns ; they made 
attempts to withdraw from the control of the town 
council ; and, as the latter struggled to maintain its 
autlioritv, they would gladly Iiave ])laced them- 
selves under the eummand of the duke of Urbiiio. 
It would carry us too far, were wo to continue tlie 
investigation of these petty interests. It is enough 
if we arrive at an explanation of the fact, that not 
imieli more than the half of the subsi<ly was ever 
realized f. In the year 1560, the whole proceeds 
were valued at 165,000 scudi. 

Be this as it may, this pope had greatly augmented 
the revenues of the ecclesiastical states. Under 
Julius II. they were estimated at 3.50,000 scudi ; 
under Leo, at 420,000; under Clement VII., in the 
year 1.526, at 500,0(!0. According to an authentic 
bible procured by the Venetian ambassador, Dan- 
dolo, from the Roman treasury, they amounted im- 
nuMliately after the death of Paul HI. to 706,473 
scudi. 

His successors, for all that, did not find them- 
selves in much the better plight. Julius HI. com- 
plains, in one of his instructions, that his predecessor 
hud alienated the whole revenues of the see (with 
the exception, doubtless, of the sussidio, which could 
not be so dealt with, since it was always, nominally 
at least, imposed but for three years), and that he 
had moreover left behind a Iluating debt of 500,000 
seudi 

Julius ITT. by eniharking, in spite of this, in his 
war against the French and the Farnesi, neces- 
stirily involved himself in the greatest embarrass- 
ments. Although the imperialists fuiiiislied him 

* Bull; Decctis esse ccnseniUH : 5 Sept. l.Std. Bull. 
Coequ. iv. i. 225. 

t Bull of Paul IV. CupientPs indemnitati : 15 April, 1559. 
Bullar. Coeq. iv. i. 358, Exactio, causnntibus diversis ex- 
poptionibus, libertatibus, ct iinmunitatiHtis a aolutionc ip.Hius 
subhidii diversis communitatibus et universitatibus et parti- 
cularibus porsonis, necnon civitatibus, terris, oppidis, et locis 
noatri Rtatua ecclesiastici ccincessis, ct factia diveraarum por- 
tlonum pjuadem aubaidii donatinnibua seu remiasionibua, vix 
ad dimidium gummo! troocntoruui inillium acutorum hujua- 
nuidi ascendit. tin consequence of various exceptions, liber- 
ties, and inimunitic!. from the payment of the subsidy granted 
to divers communities, universities, and individuals, more- 
over to cities, lands, towns, and places in our ecclesiaalicai 
state, and donations or remissions being made of divers por- 
tions of the said subsidy, the net proceeds hardly amount to 
half the gross sum of three hundred thousand crowns,] i 

I Instruttione per voi MoiisiKnore d’lmnla: ultimo di 
Marzo, 1551. Information! PoHtiche, tom. xii. 


with subsidies by no means incoiisidcrahlc for those 
times, his briefs are yet filled with complaints : 
“He had counted on receiving 100,000 scudi in 
Ancona, hut had not taken 100,000 bajocchi : in- 
stead oI 120,000 scudi from Bologna, be had gotten 
only 50,000. 'Hie promises of Genoese and Luc- 
chese money-changers were recalled immediately 
after they were given ; whoever possessed a earline, 
kept it back, and would not risk it 

The adoption of more effectual measures was im- 
perionsly demanded, if the pope would keep his 
army together : he resolved, therefore, to found a 
new monte ; and the manner in which he did this is 
the same as that which has almost ever since been 
pursued. 

He appointed a new tax. He laid tw’o earlihes 
on the rubbio of flour, wliieh bi-ought him in, clear 
of all deductions, 30,000 scudi : this sum he ap- 
propriated to the payment of interest on a capital 
he forthwith raised : thus originated the “ monte 
della farina.’* We observe the close analogy be- 
tween this and former financial operations. On 
previous occasions ecclesiastical offices, payable out 
of the augmenting revenues of tho curia, had been 
created, solely that they might be sold to furnish 
the sums of which there was present need : in this 
instance, the revenues of the state were increased 
by a new tax, which, however, was employed merely 
as interest upon a large capital which there was no 
other means of raising. All subsequent popes 
continued this practice. Sometimes these “ monti” 
were like Clement’s, “ non vacabili at other times 
they were “ vacabili i. c. the payment of the 
iiiU'rest ceased upon tlie death of the creditor. In 
the latter case the por-centage was higher, and the 
collegiate character of the montists brought the 
system still ne.arer to that of saleable offices. Paul 
IV. established the “monte noveimale de* frati,” 
upon a tax be imposed on tho regular monastic 
orders. Pius IV. laid a qimtrino on evtu'y pound 
of iiH;at, and immediately ajiplied the proceeds to 
the foundation of the “ monte y)io,” which brought 
him in 170,000 scudi. I’ius V. laid another qua- 
trino on the pound of meat, and bused upon it the 
“ monte lega.” 

If wo keep the development of this system in 
view, we shall be very strongly possessed witli the 
general importj>nee of the territorial dominions of 
the church. W'hat were the necessities that com- 
pelled the popes to have rt'course to those singular 
kinds of loan, which entailed such an immediate 
burden on the resources of tlnur country ? They 
were, for the most part, the necessities of Catho- 
licism. As the time of purely ])olitical tendencies 
was gone by, there were none other which the popes 
could aim at caiTying out but lln)8e of an eccle- 
siastical nature. The support of the catholic 
powers in their struggle against the Protestants, 
and in their enterprises against the Turks, was now 
almost always the immediate inducement to finan- 
cial opcnitious. The monte founded by Pius V. 
was called “ monte lega,” because the capital de- 
rived from it was applied to the Turkish war, which 
that pope undertook in league with Spain and 
Venice. This became still more and moi'e the 
case. Every Fhiro]^ean commotion affected the 
states of the church in this manner. On almost 
every occasion they were constrained to contribute 

♦ II papa a GiovamU. di Monte, 2 April, 1552. 
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tlinmeh some new exaction to tho defence of the 
ecclcHiastical intereats. For this reason was the 
possession of these temporal sfeitea of such moment 
as regarded tho ecclesiastical position of the popes. 

For they were not content with tho inorili alone, 
but kept up the old contrivances also. They con- 
tinually created nt!W places, or cavalierate with 
special privileges ; whether it was that the salaries 
were covered as before by new taxes, or that the 
fall in the value of gold, which then began to be 
very obvious, caused larger amounts to flow into 
the treasury *. 

Hence it happened, that the revenues of the 
popes, after the short depression under Paul IV., 
occasioned by his wara, continued constantly to rist*. 
Even under l*aul they incresvsed again to 700,000 
scudi ; under Pius they were reckoned at 606,482 
scinli. Paul Tiepolo expresses his astonishment 
at flixling them, after an absence of nine years, 
augmented in the year 1576 by 200,000 scudi, and 
amounting to 1,100,000. It was a curious fact, 
however, though inevitable under the circumstances 
of tho case, that the popes did not receive more 
money in cons(?fjuence of this rise in their reve- 
nues. Tho alienations kept pace with tho taxes. 
It is calculated that Jidius III. alienated 54,000 
scudi of income, Paul 1 45,060, and Pius IV., 

who made tho most of every thing, as much as 
182,550. Pius IV. also increased the number <»f 
saleable oftices to three thousand five hundred, 
exclusively, of course, of the Monti, which W(*rc not 
counted as belonging to tho otticos+. The amount 
of alienated revenue reached 450,0()0 scudi ; it was 
continunlly on the increase ; in the year 1576 it 
had grown to 580,000 scudi. (Ireat as had been 
tho increase of income, this swallowed up nearly the 
half of it $ . 

The tables of the papal revenues about this time 
present a remarkable aspect. After naming the 
sum which the farmers of the revenue h.ad con- 
• trueted to pay (the contracts were generally for 
lieriods of nine years), they also state what portion 
of those sums was alienated. The doganaof Rome, 
for instance, yielded in 1576 and the following 
years the considerable sum of 188,000 scudi ; 
of this, however, 111,170 scudi were assigned; 
other deductions occurred ; and, finally, the camera 
received only 18,000 seudi. Some taxes upon 
corn, meat, and wine, were wholly swallowed up 
by tho moiiti. From several juvjviucial chests, 
called treasuries, which likewise had to meet the 
exigencies of the provinces, — for instance, from the 
March and from Cameririo, — not a bajocco reacbed 
tin" papal camera; and yet tho sussidio was often 
applied to the same use. Nay, such heavy incum- 
brances w'ere laid on the alum-works of Tolf^ 
which had fomierly been reckoned a superior 


• Thu9,.ibout 1580, many “luoffhi di monte” stood at 100 
instead of 130 : the interest of the “ vacabili” was depressed 
from 14 to 9, whereby a great saving was effected on the 
whole. 

t Lista degli uflicii della corte Romana, 1560 ; Bibl. Chigi, 
N. ii. 60. Many other separate lists of different years. 

I Tiepolo reckons, that besides 100,000 scudi for salaries, 

270.000 were spent on fortifications and nunciatures, so that 
the pope still had 200,000 left. He calculates, that under 
the pretext of the necessities of the Turkish war the popes 
had received 1,800,000 scudi, and had only expended 

340.000 in that way. 


Hource of revenue, that there was actually a deficit 
of 2000 scudi •. 

The pope*s personal expenses, and the mainte- 
nance of his court, were charged principally upon 
the dataria, which had two several sources of. 
income. The one was mure peculiarly ecclesias- 
tical, consisting of compositions and fixed fines, 
for which the datario permitted various canonical 
iiTegularities on the translation from one benefice 
to another. These profits had been very much 
contracted by the rigorous measures of l*aul IV., 
but they gradually increased again. The other 
wiis of a more secular character, growing out of 
the appointments to vacant ‘‘ Cavalierate,” saleable 
offices and places in the “ monti vacabili,” and aug- 
menting in proportion as the number of these 
increased f. About the year 1570, however, both 
these sources of revenue together were no more 
than sufficient barely to meet the daily expenses of 
the household. 

This course of things had placed the states of 
the church in a wholly altered position. Whereas 
they had formerly boasted of being the least bur- 
denec. of all those of Italy, they were now as badly 
off as the rest, nay worse X ; a»id tho inhabitants 
were loud in their complaints. Hut little remained 
of the ancient municipal liberties ; the administra- 
tion was become more and more systematic and 
uniform, in former tinu's tho rights of govern- 
ment had frequently been conc(Mled to favoured 
cardinals and prelates, who made no inconsiderable 
profit of them. The pope’s countrymen, the Flo- 
rentines under the Medici, tho Neapolitans under 
Paul IV., the Milanese under Pins IV., had then 
monopolized the best places. Pins V. i)nt an end 
to this .system. Those favourites had never per- 
sonally conducted tho governments committed to 
them, but had always left them in the bands of a 
doctor of laws § ; Pius V. himself appointed this 
<loetor, and appropriated to tlio camera tlni advan- 
tages that had before accrued to the favourites. 
Every thing proceeded with more order and quiet. 
In earlier times a militia had been established in 

• K. O. Entrata della reverenda ramera apostolica aotto 
il pontificato di N. S. Gregorio XIII. fata ncl anno 1576. 
MS. Gothana, No. 219. 

t According lo Mocenigo, 1560, the dataria had formerly 
yielded between J0,0(io and 14,000 ducats per month. Under 
Paul IV, the proceeds fell to 3000 or 4000 ducats. 

t Paulo Tiepolo, Relatione di Roma in tempo di Pio IV. 
e Pio V., says at that time : — “ L’irnpositione alio stato 
eccleslastico k gravezza quasi insopportabile per essere per 
diversi aitri conti molto aggravato; .... d’alieuare piu 
entrate della chiese non vi 6 piu ordine, perche quasi tutte 
I’entrate certc si trovano gia alienate e sopra I’lncerto non si 
trovaria chi desse danari.” [The incumbrances on the eccle- 
siastical states are a burden almost insupportable, being 
aggravated from various other causes; .... there is no 
possibility of making any further alienation of church reve- 
nues; for almost all the certain revenues are already alien- 
ated, and no one would advance money upon an uncer- 
tainty.] 

§ Tiepolo. Ibid. Qualchc governo o legatione rispoiideva 
sino a tre, quatro o forsc sette mila e piu scudi I’anno. 
E quasi tutti allegramcnterlcevendoil denarosi scaricavano 
del peso del governo col mettere un dottoro in luogo loro. 
[Each government, or legation, was worth three, four, or, 
perhaps, seven thousand scudi, and more, annually. In 
almost every instance the persons appointed eagerly receiv- 
ing the money, relieved themselves of the burden of the 
government, deputing a doctor in their stead.] 
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the country, and 16,000 men enrolled : Piua IV. 
had uiaijitained a corps of light cavalry : Piua V. 
abolished both the one and the other ; he dia- 
baiided the cavalry, and anffered the militia to fall 
into disuse. Hia whole armed force flid not amount 
to 600 men ; 3.50 of whom, chieHy Swiss, were sta- 
tioned in Rome. Had it not been for the ijecesaity 
of defending the coasta against the assaiiltH of the 
Turks, the peo])le would have quite forgotten the 
use of arms. That warlike population seemed dis- 
posed to become wholly peaceful. The popes 
wished to rule their country like a great domain, 
the rents of which should in part be applied to the 
advantage of their own households, but the main 
portion be devoted to the exigencies of the church. 

We shall seo that in this design they again 
encountered great diiliculties. 

The Times of Gregory XJ ! /. and Slvtus V. 

fniKGOIlY XIII. 

Gregory XIIT.— Hugo Buoncompagno of Bo- 
logna — who had risen to eminence as a jurist and 
in the civil service, was of a cheerful and jovial 
nature. He had a son, who w'aa born to him before 
indeed ho had assumed the clerical character, but 
not in wedlock. Though h<* afterwards led a regu- 
lar life, he was at no time over-scrupulous, and to 
a ci'rUiin kind of sanctimony he rather manifested 
his dislike. He seemed disposed to follow the 
example of Piua IV., whose ministers ho forthwith 
rccalle*!, rather than that of his immediate predc- 
0 (*ssor*. But ill this pope was exemplified the 
constraining infliu'iico of public opinion. A hun- 
dred years earlier he would have reigned at most 
like an innocent VIT I. ; now, on the contrary, a 
man, even such as he, could no longer resist the 
severe ecclesiastical spirit of the times. 

There was a party at court that had made it its 
primary linsiiiess to maintain and defend that spirit. 
It consisted of tin* jesuists, the tlu'atines, and their 
friends. We meet with tlie names of Monsigiiori 
Frumento and Corniglia,the fearless preaclu-r Fran- 
cis Toleclo, and the datary Contarell. They obtained 
eommand over the pope the more readily, as they 
acted ill eoinhiuation. 'fhey represented to him, 
that the consideration Pius V. had enjoyed was 
owing ju'incipally to his personal conduct. In all 
the letters they read to him, nothing was talked of 
but the memory of the holy life of the depai’ted, 
and the fame of his refiuans and his virtues. They 
supj)r(‘s.sed every expression of an opposite charac- 
ter. They gave the ambition of Gregory XI 1 1. a 
thoroughly ecclesiastical colouring f. 

He had it much at lieart to promote his son, and 
to elevate him to princely rank. But upon the 
very fii*8t mark of favour he showed him (he named 

• It was exppcted his reijyn would be dlflerent from that 
of Ills predecessor: “ mitiori qimdcun homiuumque captui 
arcommoaatiori ratione" [of a milder and more conciliating 
character]. Commentarii do rebus Gregoril Xlll. (MS. 
Bibl. Alb.) 

t Relatione della corte di Roma a tempo dl Gregorio 
XIII. (Bibl. Corsiiii, 714.) 20th Fcbr. 1574, is very instruc- 
tive on tills liejid. Of the pope's disposition, the author 
says “ Non ^ state scrupuloso n6 dissolnto niai, o le son 
dispiaciutc le cose inal fatte.” [lie has never been scrupu- 
lous or dissolute, and he looks with displeasure on mis- 
conduct.] 
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him castellan of St. Angelo, and gonfalonicrc of the 
church), the rigorous friendH alarmed his coiiHci- 
eiice. During the jubilee of 1576 they w'ould not tole- 
rate Giacomo^s presence in Rome : it was not till 
it was over, they consented to his return, and then 
only because the aspiring young man’s health 
suflered from his vexation. Gregory then cuiised 
him to marry, and effected his nomination by the 
Venetians as one of their nobili *, and by the king 
of Siiain as general of his homm's d'amies. But he 
continued to keep him sedulously under restraint. 
When the young man once went so far as to libe- 
rate one of his university friends from arrest, the 
pope again banished him, and threatened to deprive 
him of all his offices. The young wife’s prostrate 
entreaties hindered this, but all loftier hopes were 
gone for many a day +. It was not till the pope’s 
last years that Giacomo recovered his inHiu'iice 
over his father, and not even then in important 
matters of state, or unrestrictedly When his 
intercession was solicited by any one, he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

If this was the case with the pope’s son, how 
much less might his other relations venture to 
hope for irregular favours or for a share of au- 
thority ! Gregory admitted two of his nephews 
to the cavdinalatc ; even Pius V. had done some- 
thing similar ; but a third, who thought to assume 
the same rank, he refused to admit to an audi- 
ence, and compelled him to begone within two 
days. Tlio pope’s brother bad set out to enjoy a 
sight of the good fortune that had befallen his 
house : he had already reached (3rvietto, when he 
was met by a messenger from the court, ordering 
him to turn back. Tt‘ar.s started into the old man’s 
eyes, and lie could not forego advancing a little 
further on his way to Rome : upon a second order, 
however, he retraced his steps to Bologna §. 

In short, this pope cannot be charged with ne- 
potism, or undue favouring of his family. When a 
newly-appointeil cardinal told him that he would 

• They had the ditTicuIt task on this occasion of declaring 
his birth. It has bmi praised as an instance of Venetian 
address that they called him Signor Giacomo Boncoiiipagno, 
closely connected with his holiness. This was really the 
expedient of Cardinal Como. When the matter was under 
discussion, the ambassador asked tbe mini.ster, whether Gia- 
como was to be designated as the son of his holine.ss. 
“ S. Sgrl** lll»u»- proniamente dopo aver seusato eon molte 
parole il fatto Ui S. S"* che prima che avesse aleuno ordine 
ecclesiastico, generasse questo figlivolo, disse : ehesi potrebbe 
nominarlo per il Sr JacomoBoncompagno Bolognese, streita- 
mentc congiunlo con Sua Saniilu.” Dispaeeio Paolo Tie- 
polo, 3 Marzo, 1574. [His excellency, immediately after 
making profuse excuses for his holiness, who had begotten 
that son before he had taken any eeelesiaslieal orders, said 
that he might be called Sr. Jaeonio Boncompagno of Bologna, 
closely connected with his holiness,] 

f Antonio Tiepolo : Dispacci Agosto Sett. 1.570. In the 
year 1583 (29th of Mareli) it is said in one of these dispatches, 
“ Il Sr. Giacomo non si Inscia iiitroniettere in cosa di .slato." 
(Sr. Giacomo is not allowed to interfere in matters ol state.] 

♦ It is to this last pi-riodonly of Gregory’s life that judgment 
is applicable, which has taken such firm root, and whieh I 
find, for instance, in the Memoires de Richelieu: “ Piitice 
rioux et benin fut ineilleur bomme que bon pope.” [A mild 
and beneficent prince, he was better as a man than as a 
pope.] It will be seen in how limited a degree this is true. 

§ The good man complained that hi.s brother’s advimce- 
ment to the papacy was more hurtful than advantageous to 
himself; since it obliged him to greater expenses than 
were covered by the allowance made liitn by Gregory. 
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be grateful to the house, and tlie nephews of his 
holiucBs, he struck the amis of his chair with both 
hands, exclaiming, “ You must be gmteful to God, 
and to the holy see !** 

So deeply was ho already penetrated by the reli- 
gious spirit of the times. He sought not only to 
equal, but even to surjiass Pius V. in evitlences of 
piety *. In the first years of his pontificate he 
himself read mass thrice every wt-ek, and never 
omitted to do so on Sunday. His life and deport- 
ment wore not only blameless, but edifying. 

No pope ever discharged certain duties of his 
office more faithfully than Gregory. He kept a 
list of men of all countries who were fit for the 
episcopal dignity : he proved himself well informed 
rcjspecting every one proposed to him, and sought 
to conduct the nominations to those important 
offices with the utmost care. 

Above all, he devoted his earnest endeavours to 
promote a strict system of ecclesiastical education. 
He aid(;d the progress of the Jesuit colleges with 
extriior<linary liberality. lie made considemblc 
presents to the establishment of professed members 
ill Rome ; and purchased houses, closed up streets, 
and allotted revenues for the purpose of giving the 
whole college the form it wears to this day. It 
was calculated to contain twenty lecture-rooms, and 
three hundred and sixty cells for students ; it was 
called, “ The Seminary of all Nations.’* Upon its 
first foundation, in order to signify its purpose of 
embracing the whole world w'ithin its scope, twenty- 
five speeches were delivered, in as many different 
languages, each immciliatcly accompanied by a 
Latin translation f. The Collegium Gcrmanicum, 
which was founded earlier, had fallen into a critical 
condition, from the failure of its funds ; the pope 
granted it not only the San Apollinare palace, and 
the revenues of San Stefimo on Monte Olio, but 
10,000 scudi besides, from the apostolic treasury. 
Gregory may be regarded as the proper founder of 
this institution, from which, since that day, a vast 
number of champions of Catholicism have year by 
year been sent into Germany. Ho also founded an 
English college in Rome, and found means to 
endow it. He aided the colleges in Vienmi ami 
GrUtz out of his privy purse ; and there was pro- 
bably not a Jesuit school in the world that had not 
cause in some way or other to applaud his libemlity. 
By the advice of the bishop of Sitia he founded a 
Greek college likewise, in which young people from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age were received, not 
merely from lands already under Christian rule, 
such as Corfu and Candia, but also from Constanti- 
nople, the Morea, and Salonichi. They had Greek 
teachers, wore the caftan and the Venetian baret ; 
they were to be kept thoix^ughly Greek, and Rie 
thought was always to be impressed upon them 
that they were to return to their native land. Their 
own ritual was to be retained as well as their lan- 
guage ; and the instruction tf) be given them w'as 
modelled on the principles laid down by the council, 

• Seconds relatione dell ambasciatore di Roma Cl***®. M. 
Paolo Tiepolo Cavr**., 3 Maft^^io, Nella rellgione ha 

tolto non solo d’lmltar, ma ancora d’nvnnzar Pin V. : dice per 
Pordinario almeno tre volte meRsa alia scttimaiia. Ha avuto 
particolar ciira delli chiese, faciendnlc non solo con fabriche 
et oltrl modi ornar, ma ancora colla assistentia e frequentia 
di pretl accrcRccr nel culto divino. 




ill which the Greek ^nd Latin churches had been 
united *. 

Gregory’s reform of the calendar was another 
instance of his comprehensive care for the whole 
catholic world. The measure had been desired by 
the council of Trent, and it was rendered unavoid- 
able by the removal of the high festivals of the 
church from the connexion with se.a8ons of the 
year imposed upon them by decrees of councils. 
All catholic nations took part in this reform. Luigi 
Lilio, a Calabrian, in other respects little known, 
won for himself immortal memory by his suggestion 
of the easiest method of overcoming the difficulty. 
His proposal was communicated t<i every university, 
among others to those of Salamanca and Alcala, 
and opinions were collected from every quarter. 

A commission in Rome, tho most active and best- 
informed member of w hich was the German Cla- 
viusf, then subjected the plan to a fresh investiga- 
tion, and passed the final decision. The learned 
cardinal Sirleto had the greatest influence over the 
whole course of tho proceedings. A certain degree 
of mystery was obstTved ; the new calendar w'as 
shown to no one, not even to the anihassadors, 
until it had been approved by ihe several courts 
Thereupon it was solemnly published by Gr(‘gory. 
He extols the reform as a proof of God’s infinite 
grace to his church §. 

But this pope’s efforts were not all of so peaceful 
a nature. It gave him deep concern that the 
Venetians in the first place concluded a peace, and 
subsequently, even king Philip II. made a truce with 
the Turks. Had it rested with him, the leagui* 
tliat had won the victory of Lepaiito w'ould never 
have been dissolved. The disturbances in the 
Netherlands and in France, and the collision of 
parties in Germany, opened a wide field for hi.s 
exertions. He was indefatigable in eflbrts against 
the Protestants. The insurri'clioiis queen Eliza- 
beth had to subdue in Ireland were almost all 
instigated by Rome. The pope made no secri't of 
his wish to bring about a general coiiibiiiatioii 
against England. Year after year his iiuneios 
iiegociatcd on this subject with Philip II. and the 
Guises. It would not be uniiucresting, were a con- 
nected history composed of all tliose iiegociations 
and endeavours, which were often uiikiiowii to those 
for whose ruin they were intended, and which led 
at last to the great enterprise of tlie Armada. Gre- 
gory plied them with the most ardent zeal. Tho 
French league, which was so dangerous to Henri 
HI. and Henri IV., owed its origin to the con- 
nexion between this p»)pe and the Guises. 

Little as Gregory XIII. burdened the state for 
the sake of his relations, it yet follows of course, 
from the comprehensiveness and the costly nature 
of his undertakings, that he did not spare the public 
revenues. Even Stukeley’s expedition, which ended 

• Dispacrio Antonio Tiepolo, 16 Marzo, 1S77. “ Accio 
che fatto maggiori possano affetionatamente e con la verity 
imparata dar a vedere suoi Grcci la vera via.” [So that 
when grown up, they may with affectionate zeal, and with 
the aid of the truth they shall have acquired, demonstrate 
the true faith to their Greek countrymen.] 

t Erythrajus, “ In quibus Christophurus Clavius principcm 
locum obtinebat.” 

t Dispaccio Donato, 20 Dec. 1581. 2 Glugno, 1582. He 
praises the cardinal as an “huorooverameutedi grande littc- 
ratura.” [A man of truly great learning.] 

§ Bull of the 13th Feb. 1582, § 12. Lnilar. Coeq. iv. 4, 10. i 
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HO disastrously, in Africa, tritlin|» as it was, absorbed 
a considerable sum. Ho once sent CliarloH IX. four 
hundred thousand ducats, the proceeds of a direct 
tax on the towns of the ecclesiiistical states. He 
frequently furnislied subsidies to the emperor, and 
to the grand-master of Malta. But even his pacific 
enterprises required considerable sums. • It was 
calculated that the aid afforded to young men pur- 
suing tlndr studies cost him two millions *. How 
much then must he have expended on the twenty- 
two colleges of the Jesuits alone, which owed their 
origin to him ? 

Considering the financial condition of his states, 
\\1iich, in spite of an increasing revenue, never ex- 
hibited a surplus, he must have frequently found 
himself involved in embarrassments. 

The Venetians, shortly after his accession, made 
an attempt to induce him to grant them a loan. 
Gregory listened with augmenting attention to the 
dctiiiled proposals of the ambassador, and when at 
last he saw what ho was aiming at, he cried out, 
“ What do you mean, sir ambassador 1 I’he con- 
gregation sits every day to d<?vise means of raising 
money, and never lights upon any serviceable ex- 
pedient f.” 

The secular administration of Gregory Xllf. 
was now bi coim^ of paramount importance. It was 
already come to this, that both alienations and im- 
position of new taxes were regarded as imi>olitie ; 
the tlubious, nay pernicious, results of such a system 
were fully appreciated. Gregory imposed on the 
congregation the task of procuring him money, 
but that neither through ccelcsijistieal concessions, 
nor thr()ugh now taxes, nor through the sale of 
ecclesitisl ieal revenues. 

But what other means than these remained to be 
tried I The measures devised, and the effects sub- 
serpiently produced by them, arc very deserving of 
attention. 

Gregory, who always earned out to the utmost 
an absolute idea of right, thought ho discovered 
that the popedom wius endowed with many rights, 
which it had only to assert, to become possessed of 
new sources of revenue X- It was not his disposi- 
tion to respect the privileges that stood in his way. 
Amongst others, he unhesitatingly abolished that 
winch the Venetians possessed, of exporting corn 
from the March and from Ravenna under certain 
advantages, saying it wjis just that foreigners shfnihl 
pay the same amount of dues as tlie natives §. 
Upon the Venetians failing to comply at once with 
his measures, he caused their warehouses at Vienna 
to be forcibly broken open, their contents sold by 
auction, and the owners imprisoned. This, how- 
ever, was but a small m.atter ; it is merely an indi- 
cation of the course bo was bent on pursuing. It 
was of much more moment that he thought he 
discovered a crowd of abuses among the aristocracy 

• Calculation of Baronius. Possevinus in Ciacconius. 
Vita: Poutlficum, iv. 37. Lorenzo Friuli reckons that he ex- 
pended yearly 200,000 scudi on opere pie. The extracts given 
by Cocquelincs, at the close of Maffei’s Annals, from the 
reports of cardinals Como and Musotti, are most copious and 
authentic on this head. 

I Dispaccio, 14 Marzo, 1573. It is a Congregationo depu- 
tata sopra la provisione di danari. 

X Matfui. Aiiiiali di Gregorio XIII. i. p. 104. Tie calculates 
that the states of the church yielded a net income of 100,000 
scudi only. 

$ Dispaccio, Antonio Tiepolo, 12 April, l.')77. 


of his own dominioiis, the abolition of which would 
be profiUiblc to the papal treasury. Rudolfo Bon- 
filiuolo, the secretory of the trea.sury, projiusod a 
sweeping extension and renewal of feudal rights, 
till then hardly thought of. He asserted that a 
large portion of the castles and estates of the 
barons had lapsed to the poj>e ; some from the 
failure of the direct line of .succession, some from 
the neglect to pay the rent due upon them*. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to the pope, who 
bad already acquired some such estates by escheat 
or purchase. He put the scheme forthwith into 
operation. He wrested, in the highlands of Romagna, 
Castelnovo from the Isei of Cesciia, and Corcaiia 
from the JassatelU of Imola. Lonzano, on its 
beautiful hill, and Savignano in the plain, were 
taken from the Rangtmi of Modena. Alberto Pio 
voluntorily surrendered Bertiiioro, to avoid the 
suit with which he was threatened by the treasury, 
which, however, wfis not content with that, but 
divested him likewise of Verucchio and other places. 
Thereupon he tendered his rent every Peter’s- day, 
but it was never again accej)ted. All this happened 
in Romagna alone ; and precisely the same course 
was pursued in the other provinces. Claim was 
laid not only to estates on which the feudal dues 
had not been discharged ; there were others which 
had originally been only mortgaged to the barons, 
though this eireumstonce had long been forgotten, 
and they had passed as freehold from hand to hand, 
and been greatly improved : it was now the plea- 
sure of the ])opo and bis commissioners of the 
treasury to redeem them. In this way they got 
possession of the castle of Sitiano,by paying oft* the 
original incumbrance of 14,000 scudi, a sum far 
inferior to its actual value at that time. 

Tlic pope congratulated himself much on these 
proceedings. He thought he possessed a claim the 
more on the grace of heaven so soon as he had 
succeeded in raising the revenues of the church by 
but ten scudi ; provided it were without imposition 
of new taxes. He reckoned with satisfiiction that 
the income of the ecclesiastical dominions had by 
legal means, within a short apace of time, received 
an augmentation of a hundred thousand scudi. 
How greatly would this increase his means of pi*o- 
ceeding against heretics and infidels ? The court 
for the mo.st part approved his measures. “ This 
pope is named the Watchful,” (HU(‘h is the etymo- 
logical signification of Gregorius,) says cardinal 
Como ; “ ho is resolved to watch and retrieve his 
ow'n f.” 

Throughout the country, and among the aristo- 
cracy, these measures excited, on the contrary, a 
very differen t ‘feel in g. 

Many great families found themselves .suddenly 
ejected from pi*opei*tie8 they had considered their 
own by the most Icgitiinate titles ; othei*s saw them- 

• Dispaccio, A, Tiepolo, 12 Genn. 1579. II commissario 
della camera attende con molta diligenlia a ritrovare e rive- 
dere scritture per ricuperare quanto dalli pontefici passati si 
h stato obligato, o data in pegno ad alcuno, e vedendo die S. 
Sa- gli assentisse volenticri, non la sparagna o porta rispetto 
ad alcuno. 

f Dispaccio, 21 Oct. 1581. Sono molti anni che la chiesa 
no ha bavuto pontcfice diquesto nome Gregorio, chc secundo 
la sua ctimologia grcca vuol dire vigilante; questo chc ^ 
Gregorio d vigilante, vuol vigilare e ricuperare 11 suo, e li 
par di far un gran servitio quando ricupera alcuna cosa, 
benche minima. 
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selves threatened. Daily search into old papers | 
was made in Rome, and every day new claims were | 
extracted from tliem. Ere long no man thought 
himself secure, and many resolved to defend their 
possessions with the sword, rather than surrender 
them to the comniissioners of the treasury. One 
of these feudatories once siiid to the pope, to his 
face, “ What is lost, is lost ; but a man has at least 
s(mu*, satisfuctiou when he has stood out in his own 
defence.” 

In ecmsequence of the influence of the aristocracy 
over their ])t*asants and over the nobili t)f neigh- 
bouring towns, tlie |)o[)o'8 j)rocecdings set the whole 
country in a fenmoit. 

Moreover, the popo had by other injudicious 
measures inflicted very painful losses on some 
towns. He liad raised the tolls of Ancona, for in- 
stance, on the princtiple that the advance would fall 
upon the me'ndiants, ami not upon the country. 
He thus inrticteil a blow upon that biwn, from 
which it has never recovered. Its coniniorce sud- 
denly dej)arted, nor was it of miieh avail that the 
irniiost was repealed, and even that their old pri- 
vileges were restored to the Hagusans. 

The eonseqiioiK^es that ensued were most unex- 
pected and p(?euliar. 

Obediein^o in every country, but especially in 
one so pacifle, is founded on a voluntary subordina- 
tion. The elements of discord were here not 
removed or enpjjrossed, but merely concealed by 
the ineumheiit power of the goveriiinent. As soon 
as the principle of subordination gavo way in one 
place, all those olemonts burst out together, and 
appeared in full conflict. The country secinetl 
suddenly to remember bow warlike, bow skilful in 
arms, how independent in its parties, it had been 
for conturius ; it began to tlcspise its government 
of priests and doctors, and rclap.sed into a condition 
congenial to its nature. 

Not that the people directly ojiposed the govern- 
ment, or rebelled against it, but the old feuds 
’broke out again on all sides. 

All Romagna was once more divided by them. 
In Ravenna the Rasponi and the Leonardi were 
arrayed against each other ; in Rimini, the Ricciar- 
delli and the Tignoli ; in Cesena,the Venturelli and 
the Hottini ; in Furli, the Numai and the Sirugli ; 
in Iinola, tho Vicini and the Sassatelli : the f(»rmer 
of all these were Gliihcllines ; the others, Guelphs ; 
for the old names survived, although tho interests 
originally connected with them had been so wholly 
changed. The two parties had often distinct <iiiar- 
tew and churches ; they distinguished themsolves 
by slight signs ; the Guelphs wore the feather on 
tho right side of the hat, the Ghibfellines on tho 
left *. The division extended even to the pettiest 
village ; no one would have spared tho life of his 
own brother, had he belonged to the opposite fac- 
tion. Seme there were who put their wives out 
of the way, that they might marry into a family 
belonging to their own party. The pacifei were 
no longer serviceable, since favouritism had ad- 
mitted unfit persons into tlieir body. The factions 
took the administration of justice into their own 

* The Relatione di Romagna points out the diifercnces, 

* nel tngUar del pane, ncl cingersi, in portarc 11 pennacchio, 
fiocco 0 fiore al cai^llo o all’ oreochio” [in cutting bread, wear- 
ing the belt, the feather, locks or ilowers in the hair or in 
the ear]. 


hands, and often declared those persons innocent 
who had been condemned by the pa]>al tribunals. 
They broke open the prisons, to liberate their 
friends, and to assail their enemies, and the heads 
of the latter were sometimes seen the next day 
stuck up round the fountains *. 

Public authority being now so weak, the March, 
Canipagna, and all the provinces were infest o(i 
with troops of outlawed bandits, that swelled into 
small armies. At their bead were Alfonso Pieeolo- 
niini, Roberto Malatesta, and other yonng men of 
the first families. Piceolomini seized the town- 
house of Monte-abboddo, bad all his eneinies 
hunted out aud execut'd before the eyes of tlielr 
mothers and wives. He put to death nine of tlu' 
single family of Gabuzio, bis follow'crs in the 
mean while dancing in tho markct-i»lace. lb' 
inarched throngb the country as lord of tho land, 
nor was be even stopped by an attack of the ague, 
being carried on his bad days on a litter at the 
head of his troops. Ho sent a message to the 
inhabitants of Corneto, desiring thorn to hasten 
their harvest ; for be was coming to burn up the 
crops of bis enemy Latino Oi'sino. Personally, be 
was governed by a sort of princi])le of lioiioiir ; 
he took away a courier’s lettei's, but did not touch 
the money the man earned : bis followers, how- 
ever, were but the more brutally rapacious. From 
all sides delegates flocked to Rome, imploring help 
on behalf of tho towns f. The pope augmented 
bis forces, and gave cardinal Sforza more am|»le 
plenary powers than ever bad been possessed by 
any one since cardinal Albornoz : bo was to pr(»- 
c.oed not only without regard to any ]>riviltige, 
but even without being bound by any rub* «>f la w, or 
observing any form of process, mann retjla t. Gia- 
como lb>ncoinpngno took the fiebl, ami tlu'y suc- 
ceedod indeed in dispersing the bands of robbers, 
and clearing the country of them ; but as soon as 
their backs were turned, all the old mischiefs broke 
out as freshly as before. 

A ]>articular circumskincc contributed greatly to 
make these incurable. 

Gregory, who is often represented as good-natured 
to excess, bad yet assertetl bis ecclesiastical jis well 
I as his secular rights with rigour g. 11c sjiared 

j • In lln? MS. Sixtus V. Pontifex M. (Bibl. Altieri in 
Rome) is the most detailed description of this state of 
things. An extract is given in the Appendix, No. 52. 

t DIspacci Donato, del 1582, passim. 

t Brief for Sforza, given in the Dispacci : Omnimodam 
facultatem, potestatem, auctoritatem, et arbitrium, contra 
quoscunque bannitos faelnorosus receptatores fautores com- 
plices et seguaces, etc. necnon contra communitates unl- 
versitates et civitates terras et castra et alios cujuscunqtie 
dignitatis vel prireminentlm, Barones Duces et quovis 
auctoritate fungentes, et extrajudicial iter et juris ordine 
j non servato, cliam sine ptocessu et acrlpturis et manu 
regia, illosque oinnes et singulos puniendi tarn in rebtis in 
bonis quam iu personis. 

§ Already in 1576, P. Trepolo takes notice of this. Quanto 
piu ccrca d’ acquistarsi nonie di guisto, tanto piu lo perde 
di gratioso, pcrche concede molto meno gratic extraordinarie 
I di quel die lia fatto altro pontefice di moiti anni in qua la 
qual cosa aggiunta al maucamento ch’ 6 in lui di certi offici 
I grati et accetti per la diiTicult& massimamentc naturale chc 
I ha nel parlar, c per Ic pochlssirae parole che in ciascuna 
occasione usa, fa ch’ egll in gran parte riianca in quella 
! gratia appresso le persone. [The more he strives to acquire 
I the title of Just, the more he loses that of Gracious, because 
I he grants much fewer extraordinary favours than any pope 
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neither t>ie emperor nor the king of Spain, and 
paid no deference to hia neighbours. Ho was in- 
volved in a thousand disputes with Venice with 
respect to the att'airs of Aquileia, the visitation of 
their churches, and other points : the ambassa- 
dors cannot dcscribt.^ his violence, the intense bit- 
terness he manifested whenever these subjects 
w(^ro touched upon. The same was the ease as to 
Tuscany and Naples; Ferrara found no favour ; 
Pai-ma had shortly before lost considerable sums 
in litigation with him. All these neighbours ex- 
ulted at seeing the pope involved in such unplea- 
sant perplexities, and unhesitatingly gave shelter 
t(T the bandits, who then, as soon as opportunity 
offered, returned to the states of the Church. The 
pope entreated them, in vain, to desist from this 
conduct : they thought it curious that Home shouhl 
treat all otln^rs with indifference and contempt, 
and then lay claim to service and respect at the 
hands of every one *. 

'rinis Gregory was never able to lay hold on the 
outlaws of his dominions, he taxes ceased to be 
paid, the snssidio was not collected. Universal 
discontent settled upon the country. Even car- 
dinals iLsked th(‘inselves the question, whether it 
were not better to attach themselves to some other 
stale. 

Under these circumstances, the further prosecu- 
tion of the treasury secretary’s measures was not 
to be thought of. In December, 1581, the Vene- 
tian- ambassador distinctly announoe<l that the 
j)ope had put a stop to all proceedings in matters 
of eonfiscation. 

He was forced to allow Piccolomini to come to 
Romo and jiresent a petition to him f. A shudder 
crept over liim as ho read the long list of munlers 
he was (tailed on to forgive, and he laid it oti the 
table : but he was told that one of three things 
was im'vitable ; tuther his son Giaeomo must ex- 
pect death at the hand of Piccolomini, or he must 
put Piccolomini to death, or (ixtend forgiveness to 
iiim. Tlie father confessors of St. Jolm LattTan 
declared that, although they durst not violate the 
secrets of the confessional, thus much they were 
at liberty to say, if sometliiiig was not done, a 
great calamity was at hand. Besides this, Piccolo- 
mini was oj»enly favoured by the grand duke of 
Tuscany, and then inhabited the Medici palace. 
At last the pope consented, but with a deeply 
mortified heart, and signed the brief of absolution. 

But the act did not restore tranquillity. His 
own capital was full of bandits. Things arrived 

for many years past; — which circumstance, joined to his 
deficiency in certain winning arts, arising from tljo dilH- 
culty, chiefly natural, wliich he feels in expressing Iiimself, 
and from the very few words lie uses on every occasion, are 
the causes in a great measure that he is thus wauling in per- 
sonal favour.] 

* Dispaccio, Donato, 10 Set. 1581. E una cosa grande che 
con non dar niai satisfatione nissuna si preteude d’ avere da 
altro in quello che tocca alia libertd dcllo stato suo correiUc- 
mente ogni surto d’ ossequio. 

t Donato, April 9, 1583. 11 sparagnar la spesa e T assi- 
curar il Signor Giacomo, che lo desidcrava, et il fUggir 
1’ occasione di disgustarsi ogni di piu per questo con Fio- 
renz.!, si come ogni di avveniva, ha latlo venir S. SA* in 
questa risolutione. [The saving of expense, and the security 
of Signor Giacomo, who desired it, and the wish to avoid fur- 
ther cause of quarrel with Florence, such as was every day 
ari.sing, induced the pope to this step.] 


at such a paas, that the city niagiatracy of the 

Conner vatori ” were obliged to interpose, to pro- 
cure obedience to the pope’s police. A certain 
Mariiinazzo rejected the proffered pardon, saying 
it was more advantageous for him to live as a 
bandit, and safer too *. 

The aged pope, weak and weary of life, looked 
up to heaven, and cried, “ Thou wilt arise, O Lord, 
and have mercy upon Zion !” 


Sixtus V. 

It would seem at times as if tlicrc were in tur- 
bulence and disorder some secret virtue that 
bring.s forth the man who is fitted to control them. 

Whilst throughout the world hereditary sove- 
reignties or ariHtocracies transmitted their power 
from generation to generation, it was the distin- 
giiisliing cdiarachiristic of the ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty, that it offered the opportunity of rising 
from the lowest to the highest grade of human 
society. From the very huinhlest clas.s the pope 
now arose, who poss(‘S8ed tins power and every 
natural quality requisite for putting an tnid to all 
the di.sordi‘r.s that jirevailed. 

On the first sueees.sful incursions of the Otto- 
mans into the Illyrian and Dalmatian provinces, 
many of their inhabitiints tied to Italy. I’hey 
were seen arriving in gron])M, and sitting on the 
shore with their liands outstretched to heaven. 
It is probable that Zanetto Peretti, tlui ancestor 
of Sixtus V. and a Sclavonian, was one of these 
refugees. As commonly happens with exiles, neither 
he nor his posterity, who settled in Montalto, could 
boast of much prosperity in the country of th»*ir 
ado[)tion. Veretto Peretti, the father of Sixtus, 
was even forced by debt to l(‘avo that town ; imr 
was it till after bis marriage that he was in a con- 
dition to rent a garden in Grotto Mare, near 
Fernio. This was a remarkable locality. Among 
the plants of tlic garden were discoverable the 
ruins of a ti niple of Ciipra, the Etruscan tiuno ; 
there wius no lack of the finest fruits of tlui South ; 
Fermo, at that time, enjoying a milder climate 
than the rest of the Marcli. In this place a son 
was born to Peretti, on the 18th of Dec. 1521. 
It had .shortly before appeared to him in a dream, 
that whilst he was benvailing his many vexations, 
a sacred voice had comforted him with the assu- 
rance that he was to have a son who should make 
the fortune of his liouse. He caught at this hope 
wdth all the alacrity of a visionary temperament, 
whose natural proneness to mysticism had been 
exalted by want, and he named the boy Felix f. 

• “ Che il viver fuor uscito li torni plu a oonto e di 
maggior sicurti.*' Gregory reigned from May 13, 1572, to 
April 10, 1585. 

t Tempestl, Storla della vita c gCRte di Siato V., 1751, has 
given the result of Ids investigations of the archives of Mont- 
alto respecting the de.sceot of his hero. The Vita SIxti V., 
ipsiiis manu einendata, is also authentic. MS. in the Blbl. 
Altieri in Rome. Sixtus was born, “cum pater Liulovlcl 
Vccchii Finnani bortum excoleret, mater DianjE nurui ejus 
perhonestw matronje doincaticis ministeriis opevam daret '* 
[whilst his father cultivated tiie garden of Ludovico Vecebio 
of Fermo, and ids mother aided Ids housekeeper, Diana, a very 
virtuous matron, in domestic duties]. This Diana lived to 
witness the pontificate of Sixtus, at a very advanced age. 
“ Anus senio confeeta Rumam deferri voluit, cupida venerari 
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What were tlu) cirouniHlaiureH ot‘ the family, i.s 
j>lain enou;;h, whoii we learn, fi>r in«taJK*e, that 
the child once fell into a pond, and waa pulled out 
of it by his aunt who was washing there ; that he 
Wfis ohligi'd to watch fruit, and even to tend swine. 
He learned his letters out of the j)rimei*s which 
the other boys laid down beside him. as they passed 
through the fields on their way to and fnuii school : 
his father could not muster the fiv(! ha jocchi, de- 
manded monthly by the nearest .schoolmaster. Eor- 
j funabdy ih(‘re was a member of the family in orders, 
Fra Salvatore, a Franciscan, who was at last pre- 
j vailed on to pay the school-money. Young Felix 
I now went to nreive instruetioii with the rest, 
j carrying with him a piece of hn'ad, which he used 
I to eat at noon, sitting by the. fountain, with the 
I water of which he waslied down his meal. In 
I spite of .such cheerless eircumstances, the father's 
hopes Avert* soon shared hy the son. When the 
latter eiitcre<l the Fraiieisean order at tht; early 
agt! t>f twelve, — for us yet there was no tlecree of 
the e(nnieil of Trent to forbid such fjrcinature 
vows, — ho retained his name of Felix. Fra Salva- 
tore treated him with great strictness, exercising 
the authority both of an uncle and a father ; but 
h<! also sent him to school. Felix often studied 
snpperless, hy the light of a lantern in tli(‘ eross- 
rt)ads, or, when that liad gone out, hya lamp biiru- 
; ing before the host in the church. W'e do not 
find that he gave any <lir(*ct indications of an 
original tendency to devotional feeling or to pro- 
found scitaice ; wc only learn that lui matle raj>id 
pr<tgr<*Hs both in the seluad at Fermo, and in the 
schools and uiiiversiti(‘s of Ferrara and llologna : 
he took his degrees Avith very great credit, lie; 
displayed a particular talent for dialect ies, and he 
made himself master in a high degree of the monk- 
ish accomplishment of treating intricate theologi- 
cal (|uestions. In the general conventi«ui of the 
Franciscans in the year in which literary 

contests were also exhibited, he ciiceimtered Avith 
address and presence of mind a Tele.seaii, Anto- 
nio Persieo of Calabria, Avho avu.s then in Ifigh 
reymte in t’erugia*. Tliis w;i8 the first thing that 
brought him somewhat into notice ; from that time 
cardinal IMo of ('arju, the protector of the order, 
took a lively interest in him. 

But his high fortune is ascribable more particu- 
larly to another incident. 

In the year 1552, he |>r(>achcd the h'lifc .sermons 
I in the church of the Saiiti Apostoli in Rome, Avith 

I eum in summo reriirn humanannn fasfigio positum. quern 
' oUtori.s 8ui filium paupere virtu donii s.uu* iiatuiii alueiat.” 

' ['the (Ictrepid old Avoman desired to bo carried to Home, 
j tliat sbo uiixld olfer lioimifto, in hi.s topmost elevation, to him 
AA'hom she had known as the son of her gardener, horn, and 
humbly nurtured iu her house.] Further, “ Pavisse puerum 
peeus et Picentes memorant, et ipse adeo non dillltetur ut 
ct iam prfc •‘e feral.” | The people ot Piceno relate that the boy 
tended cattle, and he himself far from denying it, boasts that 
it was so.] In tlte Amhrosiana R. there is K. Hadice dell' 
origine di Sisto V., an Information, dated Rome, May 4, 
which, howcA'cr, does not contain much. 

♦ Sixtus V. Pontifex Maximur, : MS. Bibl. Altieri. Kxi- 
mla persicus apud omnes late fama Perusia* philusophiam 
ex Telesi! placitis cum publice doceret, novitate doctrliu'e 
turn primum n.Ascemis nativuni ingenii lumen nririfice 
illustrahat. Monialtus ex univi rsa theologia cxcerptas posi- 
ti»)ne,s eardinali CarpetKsi inscriptius tanta cum ingctiii laude 
defeiidil, ut omnibus admiruliuiii fucrit. 
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the greatest success. His style was considered 
animated, copiou.s, and fluent ; his language free 
from meretricious ornament, hi.s matter well 
arranged, and his utU nince distinct and pleasing. 
Once on this occasion, in presence of the Avhole • 
congregation, as he jraused in the midst of his dis- 
course, according to the custom in Italy, and after 
taking breath, read the memorials yu’esenterl, which 
usually contain entreaties and intereri.ssions, he 
lighted on one which was found lying sealed on 
the pulpit, and the contents of which were ef 
a whli*ly different kind. All the main points of 
the stirmons already preached by Peretti were sot 
down in it, |)artieularly those relating to pre(h 
t illation, and beside each stood in large letters, 

“ Thou liest.'’ Per(*tti could not Avholly concc'al 
his sur|>rise ; In* hastened to eoncludt* li is discourse, 
and immediately on reaching home sent the pay>er 
to the Jiujiiisition He A^ery .sjx'cdily suav the 
grand inquisitor Michele Ghislieri enter his room. 
The most searching examination began. Peretti 
used often afterwar<l.s to tell how much ho had 
he(‘ii frightened by the aHj)eet of that man, wilh 
his stern brows, his <keyA set eyes, ami his strongly 
marked features. He collectt'd himself, h«)AV(>ver, 
aiiswt*re<l .satisfactorily, and without committing 
himself. When Ghislieri saw that the monk avus 
not only giiiltlc'.ss, but so verai*tl and so firmly 
rootecl in catholic doctrine, be was like another 
man, embraced Peretti with tears, and became 
bis second patron. 

From that pe-riod I’ra Felice Peretti adhered to 
th('. strict parly, Avhich Avas ju.st then arisen in the 
church, lie maintained an intimate intoreimrso 
Avith Jgnatio, Telino, and Filiy>y)o Neri, who all 
three won the tith* of saints. The o])|)osition he 
eneoimtered in his ordi'r, Avhieh he souglit to reform, 
and his exynilsioii «)nee from Venice hy the breth- 
ren, only increased his credit wilh tlie representa- 
tives of the diuiiiiiaiit oyiinions. lie was |)re.seiited 
to Paul IV., ami Avas often eoiisulled by him on 
occa.sions of (iitlieulty. He lahoun‘d as a theolo- 
gian in the congregation for the eouiicil of 'rrent, 
and a.s coiisultor attached to the inquisition ; and 
he had a considerable share in the eomlemna- 
tion of the archbishop Carranza, patiently inid(*r- 
going the drudgery of searching out those passages 
ill the Avri tings of the protestaiits, which Carranza 
had adopted int«) his own. Hii won the implicit 
eonfideiiee of Pius V., who named him viear-g(*iieral 
of the Franeiseans, expressly Avith a view to his 
reforming the order ; and this, indeed, Peretti 
effected with a high hand. He deposed the com- 
mis.sioners-general, avIio had hitherto exercised the 
highest authority in the order, restored the ancient 
constitution, according to which the latter was 
vested in the provincials, and lield the most rigid 
visitations. Pius saw' his expectations not only 
fulfilled, but surjiassed ; he regarded the liking he 
entertained for Peretti, as a kind of diA ine inspira- 
tion ; without heeding the calumnies with which he 

* Narrative in the same MS. Jam priorem orationis par- 
tem oxcRerat, cum oblatum libellum rcsiRuat, et tacitus, 
ut populo summam exponat, leRore incipit. Quotqnot ad 
cam diem catholira; fidei dogmata Montnltus pro roncione 
altimiarat, ordine collecta continrbat, singtilisquc id tantiim 
addobat, litcri.s grandiorilms : Meiitiris. Complicatum dili- 
gentiT libellum, sed ita ut constorisationis manit'estus miiltis 
e.s.set, ad pectus dimittit, urationenique brevi pra^cislone 
pauris ahsolvit. 
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was pursued, he nauit'd him bishop of St. Agatha, 
anrl cardinal in the year 1570. 

He was also invested with the bisliopric of Formo. 
Felice Peretti retumod in the church’s purple to 
his native i)lace, where he had once watched fruit 
and swine ; still his father’s prophecies, and liia 
own hopes, were not yet fully accomplished. 

It has been rc'peated, times without number, 
what crafty plans cardinal Montalto (so bo was 
now called) employed to reach the tiara, how he 
affected humility, and tottered along with the help 
of his stick, bent and coughing : — but the critic 
will see the « priori improbability of all this ; it is 
ia>t by such means that men reach the highest dig- 
nities. 

Montalto led a quiet, frugal, and diligent life of 
retirement. His pleasures consisted in planting 
trees and vines in his vineyard at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which is still visited by strangers, and 
in doing some service to his native town. His 
more serious hours were occupied with the works 
of St. Ambrose, which he edited in 15d0. With 
all the diligenc(‘ he applie<l to that task, his treat- 
ment of his author was yet somewhat arbitrary. 
For the rest, it do(\s not appear that his character 
was <pute .so inoffensive a.s it has been reprcsont«*d. 
A report of 1574 already designates Montalto as 
beamed and prudent, but also crafty and malicious^. 

• A “ Discorso aopra i soppotti papaliili” under (Jrepory 
XIll., says of Montalto: “ I.h natnra sua, temita terribile, 
impenosaet arropanto, non lipuC) pvinto o.onciliarc la gratia.” 
[His disposition, reputed ferocious, imperious, and arrogant, 
is by no means titled to gain him regard.] We see that in 
his cardinalate he was the same man as he was when pope. 
(Gregory XIII. used to say to those about him, “caveicnt 
magnum ilium cinerarium.” [Tliey should beware of that 
great grey friar.] The author of Sixtus V. P. M. 
makes Farnese say, on seeing him between the two domini- 
cana, Trani and Justinian, who also entertained hopes of the 
papa'^y : “ Naj Picemim hoc jumenttun magnitice olim 
oxiliet, si duos illos, quos bine atquc illinc male fert, car- 
boni.s saccos excusserit.” [That Picenian packhorse will 
assuredly come out grandly some time or otlier, If ever he 
shakes oft* those two sacks of coal, with which he is cneuiii- 
herod on either side.] Ho adds, that it was this very antici- 
pation that induced Aecoroinbuona to marry the nephew of 
Sixtus V. Tile grand duke Francis of 'I’uscany had a great 
part in the election of Sixtus. In a dispatch of Alberti, 
the Florentine ambassador, of the 1 1th May, (Rom.a 
Filza, n. .’Ifi). it is said, ” Vr*. Altezzasia sola quella chc c«mie 
couviene goda il frutto deU’opera che ella ha fatta (he means 
thi.s election) per avert; questo Ponlelioe e non altro, se ne 
faccia hello.” [Your highness alone, as is right, enjoys the 
fruit of your own work, inasmuch as you alone will have the 
advantage of this pope’s friendship in case of war.] Another 
Florentine dispatch says, ” II papa replica chc il gran duca 
aveva moltc ragioni di desiderargll bene, perche egli era 
come quel agrlcoltore che pianta un frutto chc ha poi caro 
inslerne di vcdcrlo crcsccre ct audarc avunti lungo tempo, 
oggiungendoli che egli era stuto quello chc dnpo il Signor 
Iddio aveva condotta quest’opera, che a lui solo ne aveva ad 
aver ohiigo, e che lo conosceva, se hen di queste cose non 
poteva parlar con ogn’uno.” [The pope replied, that the 
grand duke had many rc.isons for wishing his pro»])erlty, 
since his highness was like the luishandinun, who plants a 
tree, and delights in seeing it long grow and thrive, adding 
that it was his highness, who under God Iiad conducted 
this matter, that to him alone he, the pope, was hound in 
gratitude for the same ; that he was aware of tliis, though 
he could not speak to every one on the subject.] We see 
from tills that soinctliing very peculiar was transacted hehiiul 
the scenes, of which wc know little or nothing. The elec- 
tion took place on the 24lh of April, 158.5. 
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But he displayod extraordinary Holf-eoiiinmnd. 
When bin nephew, the liusbund of Vittoria Aceo- 
roinbiionn, w^as murdered, be wan the first who 
entreated the pope to let the investigation of the 
matter drop. It was probably tliis quality, \vhi< b 
every one admirmi, that contributed most to bis 
actual election, when the iiitrigue.s of the eonclave 
of 1085 led to bis nomination. It w’as also taki n 
into account, a.s is statc'd in the gemiiiio nan’iitives 
of those proeeei lings, that all tilings eonsiilered bo 
was still of hale years, his age being sixty-four ; 
and tliat ho wa.s of a strong and benlthy c nisi it u- 
tion. Every one confessed, that, luuk r the eircum- 
staiiees of the time.s, a man of vigour wa.s above all 
things necessary. 

Tims l''ra I'clice saw bis eml attained ; and it 
must have been with an honourable pride that ln5 
beheld the gratification of so exalted and so legili- 
iiiato an ambition as that wbieh bad animated him. 
All those cireumstanees in wbieh be luad ever 
thought he reeognized the indieati«>ns of a higher 
destiny, now eanio before bis mind, lie chose fur 
bis motto: “From iny mother’s womb, thou, (J 
Hod, lijist been my defemler.” 

And in all Iiis undertakings be believed bim.self 
to be under tbi* continual favour and protection of 
(rod. Immediately on his a.scending tlie throne, 
he declared bis intention of exterminating the 
bandits and malefactors. Should bis own strength 
be iiisuftieiont thereto, ho kru'w that Hod would 
send legions of angels to his aid 

He immediately entered on that difficult task 
with resolution and judgment. 

lldhyation of t/u; BandfUi 

Hregory’s memory was repugnant to him, he bad 
no inclination to follow out the measures of that 
pope. Ho dismissed the greater part of the troops, 
ami reduced the number of the .sbirri by oiie-lialf. 
()u the other hand, he resolved on an unsparing 
punishment of the guilty who should fall into his 
hands. 

The carrying short weapons, especially a kind of 
gun, bad long been prohibited. Four young men 
of Com, nearly I'elated to each other, were taken 
with such weapons upon them. The following day 
was fixed for the coronation, ami the aiispieioiis 
opportunity was taken to iiitereede for tin* young 
lueirs pardon. Sixtus replied, “ While I live, eriini- 
nals must diof.*’ That very day all the four were 
seen hanging on one gallows, by the lu-idgi* of St, 
Angelo, 

* DKspaccio, Friuli, 11 Ma^Rio, 1.585. Speech of the pop;* 
in the consistory. Disse di due emo che lo IravsiRliano la 
materia della Riustitia e della abundanlia, alle quah* voleva 
attendcr con oRui eura, speraudo iu Dio che quando lo man 
rassero li ajuti proprii e forastieri, le inandcra tante legion i 
di angeli per punir li malfattori e rihaldi, et esort*') li eardi- 
rtali di non iisar le loro franchigic nel dnr recajuto a trlsti, 
detestando il poro pensier del suo predecessor. [He spoke 
of two things th.it engaged h's attention ; the .administration 
of Justiee, and the attainment of plenty; to whieh ho would 
attend with all diligence, trusting in God, that should his 
own power and other help fall him, He would send him 
legion.s of angels to punish malefactors and reprobates ; and 
he exhorted the l ardinals not to employ their privileges in 
sheltering the wicked, expressing his detestation of his pro 
dece.ssor's inconsiderateness.] 

t Sc viv«» facinorosis moiii'iiduin esse. 
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A young Transteverine was condemned to death 
for having resisted the shirri who attempted to 
take away his ass. Every one was H11 (mI with pity 
fer the poor lad as he wtus led we<*ping to the place 
of execution, for so small an offence ; his youth 
was represented to the pope, who is said to have 
answered, “ I will add a few years of niy life to 
his,’^ tind he cuusimI tln^ s<-nt<‘nee to he exeeute<l. 

These first acts of Sixtus V. striiek terror into 
every one, and gave great force to the orders he 
now issued. 

Harons and communes were commanded to clear 
their castles and towns of bandits : — the Josses sus- 
tained at the hamls of the bandits wore to be made 
good by the lord or the eoiuimuie iu whose juris- 
diction fln*y oecurred *. 

It had l)<*en usual to set a ])riee on the hejid of 
a hamlit. Sixtus enacted that this should no longer 
h(‘ ]>aid by the treasury, hut the bandit's relations, 
or, if they were insolvent, by the commune in which 
he was horn. 

Jlesides thus obviously engaging the interests 
of the lords <»f the soil, the communes, and the 
kindred, iu favour of his purpose, he likewise 
sought to avail himself of the lianditli’s own in- 
terests. lie promised every one who should deliver 
up a comrade alive or dead, pardon ftot only for 
himself, hut also for sonu* friends whom he might 
name, and a gratuity besides iu moiu'y. 

When these regulations had been adopted, and 
a few exam])lcs exhihitt'd of tlu'ir .strict enforce- 
ment, the pursiiit of the banditti presently assumed 
another appea ranee. 

It was fortunate that at the very first he was 
suecesHful with respect to certain captains of bamls. 

The pope could not rest for thinking that the 
priest Guercino, who called himself king of Cani- 
pagiia, and who had once forbidden the subjects of 
the bishop of Viterbo to obey their lord, was still 
carrying on his jiractices, and had just committed 
new acts of plunder. Sixtus praye<i, says Galesius, 
that God would free tlie suites of the ehureh from 
that robber : on the following morning news arrived 
that Gmu'ciiio was captured. 11 is lu'ad was stuck 
upon the bridge of 8t. Angeh), decked with a gilded 
crown ; the man who hrouglit it received his reward, 
tw o thousand seudi ; the people applandtal his holi- 
ness’s cxeelleiit adiiiiiiisti'utioii of justice. 

Della Kara, for all that, another of these banditti, 
dared one night to call up the watchmen at the 
Porta Salara, and desired them to give his respects 
to the pope and the governor. Thenuipoii Sixtus 
eommanded his kinsmen, on pain of death, to 
deliver him up. Before a month was pa.sscd, Di'llji 
EuVa’s head was brought in. 

At times it was something else than justice that 
was exercised against the banditti. 

Thirty of them had ensconced themselves on a 
hill near Urbino ; the duke had nudes ladtm with 
jjrovisions driven by the pkaec, which the robbers 
failed not to plundtT. But the provisions witc 
poisoned, every man of the thirty died. On being 
inforim-d of this, says a historian of Sixtus V., the 
pope was greatly delighted f. 

A father aiul son were led to death in Rome, 
although they persevered in asserting their iiino- 

• Bull, t. iv. p. iv. p. 1^7. Bando, in Torapesti i. ix. 
P. H. 

f Memorie del Pontolieato di Sisto V. ; “ Ragguaglfato 
Si.slo tie proM* gratt couteiito." 
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cencc. The mother placed herself in the w ay ; she 
begged only for a short respite, when she could 
prove that her husband and her son were guiltless. 
The senator denied her reqm^st. “ Since then you 
thirst for blood,” slie cried, ‘‘ you shall have your 
fill of it,” and site threw' herself out of a w indow 
of the capitol. Meanwhile, the tw o vief inis readied 
the place of execution ; each wished to he tlie first 
to die; the father could not hear to .sec the death 
of tin* son, the son that of the father : the jteople 
shrieked for pity ; the savage executioner stormed 
at the iisdi'SH dtday. 

No rc'Speet of persons w'as observed. The count 
Giovanni Pejtoli, di'seeiided from one of tlie firkt 
families of Bologna, hut who was deeply iinjilieated 
in the deeds of tlie banditti, was strangled in prison : 
all his money and estates wen* eonfi.seated to the 
treasury. Not a day passed without executions ; 
every where in the woods and in the open fields, 
stakes w'ere to be seen with the heads of liaiiditti 
ini]»aled on them, 'riiose legafc'S and governors 
alone rt'ceived the pope’s einM*miiims, who satis- 
fied him in this ri'spt'ct, and sent him plenty of 
hc*ads. There was something of oriental barbarism 
in this kind of justice. 

If th(‘re were robbers unreaehed by if, they fell 
by the hands of their own eonirades. ’I’lie pope’s 
promises had sowed disunion among their bands ; no 
one trustetl a comrade ; they mnrdereil each other*. 

Thus, before a year had ])assed, tlie troubles of 
the Eeelesiastieal States were sujtpre.ssed in their 
oyteu mamfestation, if not stifled at tlieir source, 
jn 158C it was announced that the last lenilers, 
Montebrandano and Arara, had betm put to death. 

1 1 was a source of great delight to the j>opc w'licn 
ambassadors, as they now arrived at his court, 
remarked to him, that in every part of his territory 
they had passed through, they hatl belitdd a country 
blessed with peace and si'ciirity f . 

Chardcttrktirs of the Adminhtrution. 

Now as the abuses eombatod by the pope owed 
their origin to other causes beside.s the mere want 
of vigilant control, the success too of his efforts 
was connected with other stejis that he adopted. 

Sixtus is sometimes rrgardeil as the .sole founder 
of the interaal system of the lOeele.siastieal States : 
arrangements are attributed to him that had existed 
long before his day : he is extolled as an incom- 
parable master of finance, a highly imprejudicetl 
statesman, a restorer of antiquity. IIo possessed a 
character that stamped itself upon the memories 
of men, and gave credibility to fabulous and roman- 
tic stories. 

♦ Di.'sp. Priuli, as early as the 2»th of June, l.'tS.'). Li 
fuorusciti H'aiunia/zanu I'uu Taltro per la provision del novo 
breve. 

t Vita Sixti V. i. in. em. Ea quits et tranquillitas, ut in 
nrbt vusta, in hot conventu nationuin, in tnnta peregrino- 
runi adversarunwiue polluvio, nhi tot nobilium supcrbtc 
eminent opes, nemo tarn tenuis, lain abjeotfc lortun® sit 
qui se nunc sentiat cujusquam injnriie obnnxium. [Such 
is the peace and tranquillity prevailing, that in this great 
city, in this aKsemblagn of nations, this vast conflux of 
strangers and immigrants, amidst all the wealth and splendour 
of so many nobles, there is no one, however feeble, or how- 
ever lowly his fortune, who need fear wrong or insult 
at the hand of any man.] According to Gualtcrius, Vita 
Sixti V., the latter applied the text, Fugit impius neniine 
persequente. ['Fho wicked fleeth though no man pursueth.') 
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But if his administration was not all it has boon 
derlaiV-'d to have been, it was assuredly very ro- 
inarkablo. 

Jn one j)articular it was strongly eontraatod with 
that of (iregory. The laft<*r pope was severe, de- 
cisive, and partial in his general m(*a.sures ; special 
instancM's of disobedienee he overlooked. The pro- 
vocation he gave to individual interests on the one 
hand, and the unparalleled impunity he permitted 
on tin* other, were the very causes of the miserable 
perple.xities he had to endure. Sixtus, on the con- 
trary, was inexorable in special cases : hi* insisteil 
upon the enforcement of his laws with a rigour that 
bordered upon cruelty ; wdierens in general mea- 
sures we tind him mild, indulgent, and coneiliatory. 
Under Gregory’s rule obedience would have pro- 
hted nothing, nor resistance been attended with 
any disadvantage. Under Sixtus, men ha<I every 
thing to fear the moment they ofl'ered to withstand 
him : on tl)e other hand, they might reckon on 
ju'oofs of his tavern* when they strove to please 
liini. Nothing was more eHieacions than this in 
promoting his views. 

From the tirst he let all the hickcrings drop in 
which his predecessor had been involved with his 
neighbours on aceonnt of bis ecclesiastical prei eli- 
sions, declaring that it was incumbent on the pope 
to uphold and extend the privileges that had been 
granted to sovereigns. He restori'd, for instance, 
to the Milanese tbi* place in tin* rota which Gre- 
gory XIII. had attt:m])ted to lake from them. 
When tin.* Venetians at last brought to light a brief 
wliich aj)peared conclusive in favour of their rights 
in the allaii* of Aipiileia, he expressed his satis- 
faetion. Ilii resolved to supj)ress the olfeiisive 
clause in the bull In Cmna Domini, and he totally 
abolished the congregation concerning ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, from which the greater number of 
disputes had originated^, 'fhere is certainly some- 
thing magnaiiinions in voluntarily foregoing con- 
tested rights. He forthwith reaped the most for- 
tunate fruits of this conduct. The king of Spain 
aimoimced to the pope, in an autograph letter, that 
he had enjoined his ministers in Naples and Milan 
to obey the commands of tlie pope no less strictly 
than his own, Sixtus was moved to tears that the 
greatest monarch in the world should, as he ex- 
pressed himself, so honour a poor monk like him. 
Tuscany manifested its devotedness ; Venice was 
satistied. Those states now adopted a new jinii of 
policy. Banditti who had Hod to the neighbouring 
frontiers were si'Ut from .ill quarters to the pope. 
Venice hindered their return into the ecclesiastical 
states, and forbade her ve.sael.s to receive them 
whi.ui they touched at ti e Roman coasts. 'J’he 
I»opc was in raptures at this. He said he would 
remember it to the ropnhlie ; he would, such were 

• horonzo Priuli, Relatione, ITiSfi. K pontefice che non 
cosi leggiertnente abbraccia lo querelle con principi, anzi 
per I'uggirlc ha Icvata la congregatione della giurisdittiope 
ecclesiastira ; (in another place he says, ehieny with refer- 
ence to Spain,) E stima di potere per qiiesta via concluder 
con niaggior facility lo rose c di soppovtare con inaneo in- 
dignity quelle chc saranno tratlate ficcretamente da hii 
solo. [He is a pope who dooR not readily embark in quar- 
rela with princes ; so to avoid these he has suppressed the 
congregation of eoolcsiastieal jnrisdiction, whereby he thinks 
he can more easily conduct his negociations, and sustain 

with less discredit matters secretly managed by himself 
alone.] 


his words, suffer himself to he llnycd nlive for her, 
he would give his blood for her. Il was in this 
tvay he hccame comj)lctc master of tlu* banditti, 
because they no longer found iisylum and aid in any 
quarter. 

In his ow'ii dominions likewise he kept far aloof 
from tlie .sovere me.'isuri's adopted by Gri'gorv in j 
favour of the treasury. After ho liad banished tho | 
offending feudatories, ho sought rather to coneiliat** [ 
the other barons and aftaeh them to himself. He*| 
bound the two great fanjilies of Colonna and ()i*- ! 
sini both to his ow'n house and to eacli other by ' 
marriage. Gregory ha<l si'izcd the castles of the | 
Colonnas; Sixtus himself regulated their household , 
exjienditnre, and made them advance.s of moin'v 
He gave one of his grand-nieeos to the contestahile ’ 
M. A. Colonna ; another, to the duke V^irgiiiio 
Orsini. He bestowed the like dowry on both, and | 
very equal mark.s of favour ; and he adjusted their , 
contending claims for precedcMici* by always ae- | 
cording it to the cider of cither house. Donna | 
Camilla, the po|»e’s sistn*, now' enjoyed a position 
of exalted dignity, surrounded by her children, by 
Bons-in-lsuv of sucli high hirtli, and by her married 
gnindchildreii, 

Sixtus took special pleasure in im]mrting privi- 
leges. The people* of the March, in j)arti(*nlar, had 
reason to reganl him as a benevolent fi'llow-coim- 
trvmaii. He ri'storod sonict of tlieir aneient inimii- 
iiitics to the inhabitants of Ancona, : he instituted a 
supreme tribunal in Macerata for the whole pm- 
viiiee, and dislinguislicd the college of advocates 
in that province by tlu* grant of new pri\ ilegcs. 
He erected Ferine into an archhishoju’ie, 'rolen- 
tino into a bishopric : the little village of Montalto, 
in which his ancestors had first taken uji (heir 
abode, ho raised by a special hull to the rank of an 
episcopal city ; “ for,” said he, “it gave mir race 
its fortunate origin.” Already as cardinal he l»ad 
founded a learned school there, and now as pope Ik* 
e.stahlished in the university of Bi>logiiu the eollegi' 
of Montalto for fifty stndi'uts from the March, of 
whom Montalto alone had the nomination of eiglit, 
and even the little Grotto a Mare of twof. 

He resolved also lo erect Lf>reto into a city. 
Fontana rc]>resented to him tlu* ditKculties of the 
attempt. “ Don’t give yoiir.'^elf any uncasincs.s, 
Fontana,” said he, “ 1 found it luirder to make up 
iny mind to it than 1 shall to accouqjlish it,” A 
part of the land was bought from the inhahiiants of 
Recana ; valleys were hlled u]>, Iiills levelled, lines 
of streets were ma.rkcd out ; tlu* communes of the 
March were etieonraged to build hou.ses on the 

• Dispaooio ilogU Ambiisciatori cstraordinavil, K' Otf., 
25 Nov. 1.585. 

t He included the ncighhonring villages, too, as part of 
Monialto. Vita Sixti V. ipsius nuiiui emendata. Porculam, 
ratrigijonim, ct Minlcriorum, quia Montalto baud fornu* 
longius ahsunt quam ad teli jactum, et crehris aflinitatibus 
inter se rt cominerciis rernm omnium et agrorum <|uu(lam 
communitate conjungimtur, baud seeus quain patrue partem 
Sixtus fovit scmj*er atqtie dilexit, oinniaque lis in commune 
cst elargitus, cjuo paulatim volut in uiuim coalesecrent civi- 
tatem. [Porcula, Palriguoro, and Minlenoro being gene- 
rally but a bow-shot from Montalto, and being all conueeted 
with it by frequent intermarriages, gmcral trallic, and some 
conimiinily of laiul.s, were alway.s clierislied and beloved by 
Sixtus as portions of his native plaia:, and he hcslowed all 
favours on them in common, to the end that they might 
gradually coalesce as it were into one city.] 
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spot ; cardinal Gallo placed new civil authoriticB in 
the holy chapel. 13y tliis inejusure the pope gratified 
at once his patriotism and his devotion to the 
blessed Virgin. 

The several hnvns ef all the other provinces 
were likewise objects of his care, lie adopted 
means for controlling the incn.ase of their debts, 
and set limits tf> their alienations and mortgages ; 
he caused a strict inquiry to be iinule into their 
• finances, and to his ri'gulations was aseribable the 
gradual revival of ])r()Hj)(.'rity among the com- 
munes *. 

Ho every where encouraged agriculture. He 
undertook to d)*:un the ('hiana of (h’vieto and the 
l^>ntine marslu's. 'I'he latter he visited in pei*son ; 
the Fiume Sist«», the most useful contrivance with 
regard to them until the days of Pius VI., owed its 
origin to him. 

The promotion of inanufactur<*s was equally an 
object of his solicitude. A certain Peter of Va- 
lencia, a citizen of Rome, had proposed to establish 
tlieailk trade. Tin* high-handed metisure by which 
the pope sought to aid him was highly charac- 
tr’ristic. He gave orders that throughout his 
whole dominions, in every garden and vineyard, 
meadow and grove, hill and valley where no corn 
grew, mulberry-trees should he planted : he fixed 
the number at five fore very rubbio of land, threat- 
ening each commune with a heavy fine in case of 
non-comj»liance*|'. He also sought to promote the 
woollen manufacture, ‘‘so that the poor,” as he 
said, “ might have the means of earning some- 
thing.” He aided the first pei-son who undertook 
the business with funds from the treasury, in return 
for which he was to deliver a certain number of 
pieces of cloth. 

It would be unjust to the predecessors of Sixtus 
V. to attribute to him alone projects of this kind. 
Pius V. and Gregory XI If. likewise favoured agri- 
culture and manufactures. Sixtus distinguished 
himself not so much by entering on a new course, 

• Gu.*i1teritis : Ad ipsarum (universitatuin) fitatum cog- 
noscendum, corrif^enduin, constituenduin, quinqne camer.-r 
apostolicac clericos niisit. [lie sent five members of the 
apostolic cliumbcr to inquire into tiie state of tlio universi- 
ties, and to amend and organize them.] The Mcmoiie also 
afford fvidetice of the utility of these measures. Con Ic 
quali provisioni si died? principio a rehaversi Ic community 
dello slato eccicsiastico : le quali ])oi de tutto ritornorono in 
piedi : con quanto I’istesso provediinento perfeziono Cle- 
mente VIII. [These arrangements were the beginning of a 
better condition of tilings in tlie communities of the, Italian 
states, which subsequently recovered themselves in general; 
so mueh did Clement VIII. complete the same Judicious 
measures.] 

t Cum sicut accepimus, 28 Mail, ISSfi. Hull. Coeq. Jv. 
4, 218. (lualterius ; Bomliicinam, st-ricam, lanifieiam, vilre- 
amque artes in urbem vel indnxit vel ampliflcavit. Ut vero 
serica ars frequentior esset, inorornm arbormn seminarla et 
plantaria per universam cci lesiasticam ditionem fieri pr®- 
cepit, oh eamquerem Maino, cuidam Hehr.'i*o,ex hornbicihus 
bis in anno fruetum et serieam amplificaturnm sedulu polli- 
ceiitl ac reeipienti, maxima privilegia iinpertivit. [He intro- 
duced into the city, or extended, the eultinc of silk-worms, 
and the silk, woollen, and glass-making .arts. But the silk 
trade being the most in vogue, he caused nurseries and plan- 
tations of mulberry-trees to be made throughout all the eccle- 
siastical states, and for the 8.ame reason bestowed vast privi- 
leges on a certain Jew, named Main, who produced two .sols 
of cocoons annually fVoni silk worms, and promised sedu- 
lously to enlaige the m.Hniifaclurc of silk.] 


as by the more nijiid and successful impetus ho 
gave to one already begun. This it was that fixed 
his name in tlie imnnory of men. 

The as.sertion that he foiindiMl the congregations 
of cardinals must not be taiken in an unqualified 
sense, 'riie seven most iniporUnt, those regarding 
the impiisition, the index, tlie aflaii’s of councils, 
the bishops, the monks, the segnatura, and the 
consulta, were already established. Nor was the 
sUite wholly neglected m their constitution ; the 
last two named enibraecd matters of justice and 
administration. Sixtus now resol v(‘d to add eight 
new congregations to those already existing, of 
which, however, only two were to occupy them* 
selves with ecclesiastical matters ; the one with the 
establishment of new bishopries, the other with the 
inainteiiuncc and renovation of church usages * : 
the other six were intended to apply to special 
branch(‘s of the administration,-- corn law.s, roads, 
repeal of oppressive taxes, building of ships-of-war, 
the Vatican press, and the university of Home f. 
It is obvious with how little regard to system the 
pope proceeded in this ; how much alike he dealt 
with pernuineiit and transient interests : neverthe- 
less his anuingeinents worked well, and have, with 
slight modiHcations, endured for centuries. 

He fixed a high standard for the personal cha- 
racter of the cardimils. They were all to be dis- 
tinguished men, their morals exemplary, their 
words oracles, their judgments rules of life and 
opinion for other men ; they wore to be the salt of 
the earth, the lights set on the candlestick jl. U 
must not be imagined, for all that, tliat on every 
occasion he exercised the right of nomination very 
conscientiously. In favour of Gallo, whom he 
mised to that dignity, he had nothing to allege but 
that he was his servant, for whom ho had much 
reason to feel regard, and who had once entertained 
him well on a journey §. But even in this depart- 
ment ho set an example, which, if siib.sequently 
not always followed, has yet been generally kept in 
view. Ho limited the number of cardinals to 
seventy, “ as Moses,” ho said, “ chose out seventy 
elders from tho whole people to take counsel with 
them.” 

The abolition of nepotism has not imfrequeiitly 
been luscribed to this pope : but on more close 
examination the facts of the case will appear other- 
wise. Already, as wo have soon under Pius IV., 

* CoiiKreKation de’ .sacri riti e cercraonie ecclesiastichc, 
dellc provisioni cunsistoriali : a questa voile appartenesse la 
cognitionc dellc cause dell’ erettione di nove cattedrali. 

t Sopra alia grascia et annona — sopra alia fabrica, arma- 
mento, e mantenimento dellc galere — sopra gll aggravi del 
popolo— sopra le sirade, aoque, ponti e contini— sopra alia 
.stamperia Vaticana” (he gave the first inanuger of the eccle- 
siastical pre.ss a residence in the Vatican, and 2U,000 scudi, 
for ten years ;) “sopra I’universiii dello studio Romano.” 

I Bulla: rostquam verus illc, 3 Dec. 1586. Bullar. M. 
Iv. 4, 279. 

§ Though Sixtus would not endure any other form of con- 
tradiction, he had to bear with that of the pulpit. The Jesuit 
Fnancls Toledo said in a sermon, in allusion to this subject, 
that it was sinful to bestow a public appointment in requital 
for private services. “ Non perche,” he went on to say, 
“ una sia buon coppiere o scalco, gli si commette seiiza nota 
d'imprudenza o un ve.scovato o un cardlnalato.” [It is not 
because a man is a good cupbearer or carver, that he may be 
safely entrusted with a bishopric or a cardlnalato.] Gallo 
had been head-cook. (Mcinoric della vita di Sisto V.) 
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I*iu8 V., and Gregory XIII., the privilegeti of the 
papal families had become very insignificant. If 
special praise is at all due to any of them in this 
respect, it is to Pius V., who expressly forba<le the 
alienation of church lands. As wo have already 
said, the old system of nepotism had cexiscd before 
the reign of Sixtus V., but another form grew up 
under the popes of the succeeding century. There 
were always two favoured nephews or kinsmen, 
of whom the one, being raised to the cardinalate, 
was entrusbsl with tin; supreme administrxition of 
fM*(dcsiasticaI and political atfaiiif} ; the other a lay- 
inan, contracting a wealthy marriage, endowed with 
binds and “ luoghi di monte,” established a majorat, 
and laid tlni foundation of a princely house. If we 
incjuiro when this form of nepotism first arose, we 
find that it grew up gradually, but that it reached 
its maturily under Sixtus V. Cardinal Montiilto, 
whom the pope tenderly loved, so that he oven 
bridled his natural imiictuosity with regard to him, 
was admitted info the consnlta, and had at lexist a 
share in fon ign affairs : his brother Michele was 
made a manjiiis, and founded a wealthy house. 

1 1 would, liowever, be a eapital mistxike to sup- 
p(»se that Sixtus ba<l thus int.ro<lueed a system of 
governing by nepotism. The tiumiuis had no in- 
fiueneo whatevi i’, and the cardinal noim at least of 
any importanei* It W’ould have b<.*<*n quit<? :it 
variance with the habits of mind of Sixtus to have 
allowed them any. There was something eordial 
and umittectod in his marks of favour ; they laid a 
foundation of good-will for him in the minds of the 
public and of individuals : Init he never surren- 
dered the helm to another hand, he ahvays governed 
for hiinself. Much as he seemed to favour the con- 
gregations, much as lie even invited to freedom of 
spe(‘eh, he mwertludess always betrayed impatience 
and petulan<’<» the moment any oiu' avaihid himself 
of the permission f. Il(‘ always obstinab'ly carried 
out bis own w ill. “ With liini,” says Giov. Gritti, 
“ hardly any one has a eounselling, not to say a 
deciding voice Even in all those acts of favour 
to individuals and provinces to which we have 
alluded, his administration maintaiiu'd a deter- 
mined, rigid, and arbitrary eharaeter. 

Tliis was no wliere more strongly exhibited than 
in the department of finance. 

Ft nail (XU. 

The Chigi family in Rome are in possession of a 
small autograph memorandum-hook of Sixtus V. 
which ho kept w hen a monk §. This document 
possesses great intert'st. The writer has carefully 

• Rentivonlio, Meinoric, p 90. Non aveva quasi alruna 
parted patione nel governo. 

t (rualterius : Tametsi couBregationihus aliisque negntia 
inandarct, ilia tamon ipse cognosrere atqne ronficere ron- 
suevit. Diligentia incredibilis sciiMidi cognoscendique omnia 
qua* a r'*ctoribus urbis, provinoiarnm, popiilonnn oininuni, a 
ceteris inagistralibus sedis aposlolira? agebantur. [Altliougli 
he referred matters to tlie congregations and to others, it 
w'as nevcrthelesH his custom to take cognizatiee of them, 
and to execute them himself. It is incredible with what zeal 
he investigated all the proceedings of the administrators of 
the city, the provinces, and of all the nations, as well as 
that of the other magistrates of the apostolic see.) 

t GhiftI, Relatione : Non ci 6 chi abbi con lui voto deci- 
sivo, rna quasi ne nnebe consultivo. 

5 Memoiie autografe di papa Sisto V. 
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noted down in it every thing of moment that oc- 
curred to him during his life, the places he preached 
in every Li'iit, the coinmisHiuns he received and 
dLscharged, even the hooks he p()8.sesscd, which of 
them were single, which hound up together, and, 
finally, all the petty details of his monkish economy. 
We read in it, for instance, how his brother-in-law, 
Baptista, bought twelve slit'op for him ; how he, 
the friar, paid for them, first twelve, then again 
two florins twenty bolognins, so that they becaino 
his own property : his brother-in-law kept them by 
him iijum the terms, usual in Montalto, of half 
profits. In this way it goes on throughout. We 
sec how' he nursed his little savings, how carefully 
ho kept account of them, and how they givnluj^lly grew 
into ail unioiint of some two hundred fiorins. Wo. 
trace this little history with pleasure and sympathy ; 
it exhibits the same economical temper whicdi this 
Franciscan shortly afterwards brought to hear on 
the administration of the popedom. His frugality 
was a quality of which lu* boasted in every bull 
that allowed him any ojiportiinity thereto, and in 
many inscriptions. In truth, no pope before or 
since his tinies adininistered the revenues of his 
states with so iiincli sueeciss. 

On ascending the throne ho found the treasury 
utterly exhaustcMl : he complains bitterly of pope 
Gregory, wlio had sciuandered a considenihle ])art 
of the revenues both of his predecessor and his 
succeH.sor *. He conceived so had an opinion of 
him, that he once ordered masses to bo said for 
his soul, liaving dreamed that he beheld his punish- 
ment in the otlu‘r world. The revenues were 
pleilged in advance up to the following October. 

He therefore applied himself the more sediilou.sly 
to the task of replenishing the public cotFers, and 
in this he succeeded beyond all expectation. By 
the clo.se of his first year in the papacy, u> April 
he had alri'ady amassed a million of gold 
.•^eiidi, a second in N(»vemher 1587, and in April 
1588 a third ; an amount in all equivalent to up- 
wards of four and a half millions of silver scudi. 
When he had got together the first million, he de- 
posited it in the castle of St. Angelo, dedicating it, 
as he expressed himself, to the holy virgin Mxiry, 
the mother of God, and to the lujly apostles Bcter 
and Paul. “ He casts his eyes,” he says in one of 
liis hulls, “ not ahme over the hilhuvs on which 
Peter’s little hark is now sometimes to.ssed, hut 
upon the storms, likewise, that threaten from afar. 
The rancour of the heretics is iinplaeahle ; the 
powerful 'Piirk, Assur, the rod of God’s wrath, 
threatens the faithful. By that God on wlnmi he 
relies in these perils, he is al.so taught that the 
father of the household must watch by night. He 
follows the example of the Old Te.stanient fathers, 

• Vita c snorps.Hi del cardinal di Santa-severina. MS. llibl. 
Alb. Mcntre gli parlavodcl collcglo de’iieotiti edl qucJdcgli 
Armeui, che avevano bisogno di Koccorao, mi risposc con 
quulcbe alteratione, che in eastello non vi crano danari e cbe 
non vi erano erilniia; cbe il papa passato havea mangiato il 
pontificato di Pio V. e suo, duleiidosi acremeiite dello stato 
nel quale haveva trovalo la sede apoKtoIica. fWhen 1 spoke 
to him of the college of the neoi)hytes, and of that of the 
ArmeniaiJH, which were in want of assistance, he answered 
with some irritation, that there w’as no money in the castle, 
and that there wa.s no revenue : for tlie last pope had squan- 
dered the Income of J*ius V.’s ponlifieate and his too; and 
he complained bitterly of the condition in which he nad 
found the apostolic see.J 
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hy whom a lari!;o ftimi »)i‘ inouev was always kopt in for 7*^, 880 scudi ; and on tho advance of Pepoli 
the temple of the liord.” He fixed, as is well to the purple, he lopped off a full half, 5008 seiidi, 
known, the coiitinpeneies under which alone it from the income of the office, which he applied to a 
should he allowahh; to have r(‘tM>urHe to that fund, inonti ; the office thus shorn he still disposed of 
They an? as ff)llowH : tin* urnlcrtakiii^ of w’ar for for 50,000 gold scudi. In tin? second place, ho 
the con(piest of tin? 1 h>ly liUinl, or of a gt?neral cam- begaji the practice of selling »)ffict‘s that before had 
])aign against the 1’nrks ; the occurrence of famine always been conferred gratuitously, such as nota- 
or pestilence; manifest danger of losing a ])ro- riates, fisca la tes, tin? places of commissioner-general, 
vince of (•atholic Christendom ; hostih* invasion (d* of .solicitor to the camera, and advocate of the poor, 
the states of tin? churi*h ; the possibility of recon- often for c(»n.siderable sums; the post of conimis- 
r|uering a city belonging to the Homan see. He* I sioner-general for 20, (MX) scudi, the iiotariate for 
pledged his success* irs lo these terms, under ]>ennhy 80,000 scudi. Lastly, he created a multitude of 
of (lod’s wrath, and (hat of the holy apostles Peter new oftices, sonn* of th(?!u very eonsi<lerahIe ; atrea- 
aiid I’aul*. snrership of the dataria, a ]irefecture of the ])risons. 

We will leav<‘ the* utility of these r(‘gulations for twc‘iity-four refeudaryships, two hundred cavalier- 
the present untouched, ainl iinpiire into the means ships, and notarialt's in the chief jdaces of tin* 
Sixtu*^ emplo\e(l to gather together wealth so pro- states, — every one of these* In* sold, 
digious for those days. rndoubtedly he amassed largt? sums in this way : 

It was not the product of the direct revenue <»f the sale of otlices brought him in G()8,5l0 gold 
the j)apal s(!e. Sixtus himself (d'teii said that this scudi, and 401,805 silver, making together near a, 

did not •*xcee<l 200,000 scudi f. million and a half silver scudi ^ : but if (he sale of 

Neither is it to be coiisid(‘red as the immediate fdaees had been already a fruitful source of mis- 
fruit of his savings. He did practise retrenchment chief to the state, occasioning, as we have shown, a 
indeed, hmit(*d the expenses of his table to six portioning out, on the princi|>le of a loan, of tlie 
I paoli a day, abolished many us<'le.Hs places at court, rights of government, — rights which vveri* for (hat 
{ and re»lucefl tin? numb<*r j)f his troops; but wa? v<*ry reason enforc(si with tin? utnM>st rigour against 
i have the testimony of Delfmo the Vetietian, (liat those who were liable to pay, while tin* dntii‘s of 
j all this dill not r«*duee tin? outgoings of the treasury theseveral offices were ({uite negh'cti’d, — how vastly 
by mon? than 150,000 scudi. Sixtus himself once was the evil now increasi'd ! it came, as we have 
j calcidated the retrenelnnents for which the treasury said, wholly to this, that ('very office was regardt tl 
was indebted to him at only 140,000 seudi J. as a projx.'rty which conferred rights, not as an 

And tliUH, hy his own declaration, with all his obligation whieh exacted lahonr. 

economy, his diiv'ct income amonnt<*d only to Ihit, fnrthernion*, Sixtus made an (Extraordinary 
850 000 scudi. This was hardly enough for tin? augmentation of the numh(?r of monli, instituting 
buildings lie erected, much less for amassing so three more monti non va(Eal)ili, and (‘ight more 
enimniius a trea>ure. monti vacahili, tlian any one of his predecessors. 

We have already considered tin? singular system We have seen that the monti wi're always founded 
of tinanee estal)li^h(‘d in this state, the continual of necessity on new taxi s. Sixtus V., too, found 
inerease of tax(*s and burdens without any aug- no other means of effecting them, though In* was 
, mentation in the net r(*V('iiuo, the nmlti])lieity of averse to it at fir.st. The first tinn* he spoke in the 
loans liy sale of offices and by monti, the growing consistory of an investment, (‘ardinai I'anu'se rc- 
i iiicninl)rances of (In? stat(? for sake of the clmrcli. marked, in (d»j(‘etion to his ])r()]»osal, that his grand- 
The many evils attending this s>stein are manifest father, Paul 111., had entertained tlie sanu* int(‘ii- i 
and glaring ; and when we liear of the jiraises so tion, hut had S(.*eu that it could not In? effected 
liberally be.stowed (Ui Sixtus V., we are naturally without an augmentation of imposts, and bad there- 
disposed to conjectui’t* that In* ])ut an end to th(*se for<i ahaudoiied it. Sixtus turned fiercely u|)oii 
mischiefs, ^^'hut is our astonishment, then, to find him; the Ijint that a formt*r pope had been wiser 
that, on the contrary. In* actually pursued (be self- tliaii himself set him in a rag(.?. “ That w'as,” In* 

same course in (In? most reckless manner, and esta- retorted, “ }'e(?anse in the days of ]M)pe Paul III. 
hli^lied this system on such a basis as put it for tln'iM? W(*re certain great s])einlthrifts, who, tliank 
ever beyond the reach of control ! (lod, do not (‘xist in onrs.” Parin'st? coloured up, 

Oin* of his most considerable sources of profit and held his [)ea(?e *1*. Things turned out, how'ever, 
was tin? sah? of plae(?H. In tin? first place, he raised as In* had predict, (?d. In the year 1587, Sixtus 
the priei? of many that were already used to he tlirew' u.side all considerations of prudence. He 
.sold. 'I'he jiriee, for instance, of a treasurership of impos(‘d new’ (axes on the most laborious callings, 
the eairiera had hei.-ii fixed at 15,000 scudi ; In* stjjtl such, for instance, as that of towing ve.ss(*ls uj) (In? 
this, first, to a ( jiustiniani for 50,000 scudi ; thi'U on Tiber Avilli texi'ii and h(?rs(*s, and on the most indis- 
tlie latter being made cardinal, he sold it to a Pepoli peiisabU* necessaries of life, as firewood and tho 

• All cl.Hvmn: 21 Apr. l-'iSti. Coeq. iv. fv. 20fi. 
f nisp.ii'cin, (Iritti, 7 (iiiifrno, Tin- pope finds fault 

with Henry III, hcrausc with fourteen millions of revenue 
he s.'ui'il nothiii'i. (’on .iddur I’esetnpio di sc medosimo m*l 
Roverno del pontilicato, eho dice non haver di nefto piu di 
20(\()00 se. ah’ anno, hattuti li iiiteriessi de’ ponteliei i)a*>sali 
C le spc.e rhe eonNien fare. [Adilucinp liis own e-vamplc in 
tlie ailniiiii.'<traliiui of the popedom, the n<'t animal iiiconie 
of w'hieh was no more, he said, than 2(i0.()0() scudi, deductin^t 
the inten sts pawihh* on ueeoiint of former popes, and the 
incidental expenses ) 

J Dispaecio, lladoer, 2 (linpio, I.'isfh 


* Caleulation in a cirrnmstantial MS. on th(» Koman 
tinanees under Clement VIII. (Hihl. llarborina in Rome.) 

+ Memorie del Pontitieato di Sisto V. Mutatosi per tanto 
ncl \oMo meiitro Farnesc parlava, irato piu tosto che grave 
g!i risposse : Non ^ maravi^^lio, Monsignore, che a tempo di 
vostro avo non si potesse mettere in opera il ilisegno di far 
lesoro per lo ehiesa con I'cntrate a proventi oidin.irii, perche 
vi vrano di molti e grandi scialatjuatori ta word he was ^ery 
fond of), i (fuali non sono, Dio gratia, a tempi nostri ; notando 
amaiameiite la moltitudine di figli e figlie e nepoti d’ugni 
soite di (piesto pontellee. Atrussi alqunnlo a quel dire 
l-’ainesc e tacque. 
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pint of wine in retail, and iininediatoly founded 
new monti with the proceeds. He debcosed the 
coinag<*, and as a petty inoney-ehanf;ing trade 
started up in eonsecpience at every corner of the 
streets, he turned ev<Mi that to account, by selling 
licences to carry it on *. Much as he favoure«l 
the Marcli, lie nevertheless burdened the coin- 
inerce of Ancona witli an additional two 'per cent, 
on its imposts. He forced the infant manufactures 
of his states to afford him at least an indirect 
advantaj^t; f. In tlu se and other similar ojiera- 
, ti(Uis, his constant adviser was a JVu'tujjjuestj J(“W 
named Lopez, who ha«l tied his country to esca|)e 
the impiisition, ami who succeeded in inj^ratiatiii*; 
himself with tlu^ datary, with Signora (.'aniilla, and 
at last with the pope liirnself. After the inanner 
in which Farnest^ had been so summarily j)ut tlown, 
not a ('ardinal darc<l to offer a word of objection. 
When the tax on wine was talked of, Albano of 
lieriraino said, “ I approve of all your holiness pro- 
poses ; hut my a]>p!‘ohaf ion would ho still greater 
if your holine.ss disliked this (a\.” 

In this way Sixtus contrived so great an addition 
to his revenues, that lie was abb* to take up a loan 
on monti of two and a half millions of seudi (ae- 
<*urat<'Iy 2,424,7-”») and to pay interest tluTcon. 

It must be owned, however, that there is some- 
thing iucomprelieiisihlo in such a system of political 
economy. j 

New ami ilouhtlcss very oppressive burdens 
w’crc impos(‘(l on the country by the new taxes ami 
by the rmiltitiide of places ; the einohiinents of the 
latter were made to depend on pcr<|ni.sites, a 
system most fitted to embtirniss th(^ course of 
justice and of the administration ; the taxes were 
inrposoil on trade, wholesale ami retail, and couhl 
not ))nt imptiir its acli\ity. And to what end, after 
‘ K was the money thus raised applieil I 
! If wo reckon up the total jirocecds of monti and 
j offices, we shall find them amount to about the sum 
j lhal was locked u]i in tin? casth; of St. Angelo, four 
' end a half million sendi, not much more. All the 
undertakings by which this jiope acquired renown, 
he might have aceonipli.shed out of the ainoimt of 
liis sa\ iugs. 

'fo collect and hoard up suptudlmms revenues is 
ail intelligible proceeding : to raise loans, in onler 
te meet presi-nt necessities, is in the coniinon course 
of things ; but to I’aise loans, and impose burileiis, 
in Older to loek up funds for future necessities in a 
fortified casilc, is in the highest degree extra- 
ordinary. 

Yet this is the very thing wliieh jiosterity have 
always most admired in Sixtus V. 

* For an old giulio, besides ten bajocclii of the coin of 
Sixtus, there was given a preiniiun of from four to six 
quatritii 

f A good example of bis administration. Le stesse Mo- 
morie ; Ordino non si veiide.s.se .s« ta o seiolta o tes.suta in 
drappi, ne lana o panni, se non approbati da otfiriali creati a 
tel elfeMo, n6 si <\strao.ss«To senza lieenza degli ste.ssi ; inven- 
tione utile contro alle fraiidi, nia inolto pin in pro della 
oanu'ro, perchc pagandosi i segnie le lieenze se n'iinbor.sava 
gran danaro dal poiitefiee. [Me enaeted tliat no .silk, raw or 
Woven, nor wool or elotbs, .should be sold without the ap- 
proval of otticers appointed to that end, nor be admitted to 
market without licence from them; an expedient serviteable 
against fraud, but still more so in favour of the treasury, be- 
cause the fees on stamps ami liceTue.s brought the pope in a 
great deal of money.] This could not have been very bene- 
ticial to trade. 


lUl 


It is true there was something odious and tyran- 
nical in the measures of Gregory XU 1., amrtheir 
rctu;tioii was very pernicious. Nevcrtludc.ss, I am 
inclined to think, that had he succeeded in render- 
ing the papal treasury independent for the future 
both of new taxes and of loans, the result wouM 
Iiave heen highly beneficial, and the condition of 
the ccclc.siastical states would probably have 
becoinc much more prosperous. 

But Gregory lacked, especially in his latter 
years, the strength to carry out his projects. 

That practical and effective strength w'as pre- 
cisely the distinguishing quality of Sixtus. His 
acciimulation of treasure, by loans, .sales of offices, 
aiul new taxes, hcajicd burden upon burden : we 
shall see th<? consequences to wliiidi tins led ; but 
its success dazzled the world, and for the moment 
<lid really give the papacy now importance. 

SuiToinided by .slates that for tin* most part 
were scant of money, the popes enjoyed through 
their poss(‘ssion of treasure a great eonlideiice in 
themselves, and a higher consequence in the eyes 
of others. 

Ill fact, this scheme of administration was essen- 
tially part of the eatholic system of those times. 

'riiat .system, by committing all tlio financiai 
power of (Ik-! state to the head of the church, first 
inado it completely an organ of spiritual power. 
For to what other ])iirpoHe could this money be 
ajiplied tluui to tlie doleiice and dissemination of 
the ealhoUe faith I 

Sixtus V. }>ass(Mi his wliole life in projects to that 
end ; .sometimes directed again.st the E.-tst and the 
Turks, more frequently against tlu* West and the 
Frotestants. A war broke out between the two 
systems, the catholic and th(‘ protestant, in which 
tlie popes took tin* most eanu'st part. 

We shall treat of this in the following liook. 
For tlie prt'seiit we shall dwell a little longer on 
Rfime, which once more made her iiiHnenee felt bs 
the whole world. 

yi rchited nral Entn'imacs of Sixtus V. 

F »r the third time, Rome now .assumed in 
external appearance, as well as intrinsically, the 
usjiecr of a capital of the world. 

We know the pomp and magnitude of ancient 
Rome ; its ruins and its liistory havi' liccn «*xploivd 
in every direction, to bring its image before oiir 
imagination. Tin; Ronu* of the middle ages, too, 
might well be the object of a similar diiigen<*e. 
It, too, was a noble city, with its majestic basilicjc ; 
its grotto and catacomb worship ; its patriajvlial 
tcni]dcs of the jiopcs, in which w’(*ro jirescrved the 
monuments of the earliest (’hrislianity ; the still 
splendid inqierial palaei*, which belonged to the 
German kings ; and the fortresses erected by inde- 
pendent races in defiance of tlio iinmerou.s powers 
around tliem. 

During the ah.si'iice of the popes in Avignon, tliis 
Rome of the inidille ages fell equally into di cay 
with the loiig-ruiiR’cl Rome of antiquity. 

Wlicn ICugciiius IV. returned thitlicr in 1443, it 
was breome a town of (towherds : its inliabitaiiis 
differed in nothing from the ])casants and liords of 
the HUiToimding country. The hills luul long heen 
ahaiuloiicd, the ihvcllings were all acciimnlalcd in 
the plain along the windings of the Tiber ; there 
was no pavement in the narrow stroids, which 
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I were further darkened by the projecting balconies | 
and bowed windows, that <aliiiost mot from bide to 
side ; cattle were seen strolling about as in a vil- 
lage. From San Silvestro to the Porta del Popolo 
there was nothing but gardens and morasses, the 
resort of wild ducks. The very memory of anti- 
(juity had almost vanished. TJic eapitol wsis bc- 
eonie the Oi'at’s Mountain, the Forum Romauum 
the Cowfield ; the strangest h*gends were attached 
to some momnnents that still remained. St. i*eter’s 
church was in daiigiu* of falling down. 

When at last Nieliolas one(j more commanded 
the allegiance of all (.'hristendom, an<l had become 
rich througlj the contrihutions of the pilgrims that 
flocked in sluials to Ronu* t)n the* occasion of the 
jul)ih*e, lie eonci'ived the idea of so adorning Rome 
with bniMings, that every one who beheld it should 
he impress(‘(l with the feeling tliat it was indeed 
tlie c:ipital of the world. 

'I’o bring this about was not, however, a work 
for om* nuiii. The succeeding popes laboured at it 
for centuries. 

I will not rcc-iipitulate all their exertions, ac- 
counts of which may be found in their several 
biograpliic's. The most reniarkahhi, both for their 
consequences and their mutual ctuitrasts, were the 
epochs of Julius II. and Sixtus V. 

Und(*r Julius 1 1, the lower city on the banks of 
tlie Tih(>r, whither it had withdrawn itsi-lf, was 
completely renovated. After Sixtus IV. hadnuule 
a bethu* connexion between the tw'o opposite banks 
of the river by that simple and subsUintial bridge 
of travertine, which to this day bears his name, 
building was carried on on both siiles w’ith great 
spirit. On the southern side Julius did not content 
Inmself with undertaking the church of St. Peter, 
which rose maj(?stically under his direction, but 
also renewed the Vatican palace. In the depres- 
sion betwciMi the old edilieo and the country-seat of 
innocent VIII., the Belvedere, he laid the founda- 
tion of the L<iggie, one of the best-designe<i works 
in existence. Not far from thence his kinsmen the 
Riari, and hi.s treasurer Agostino Chigi, vied for the 
fame of erecting the more beautiful dwelling. Chigi 
umUmbtedly deserves the palm ; his building was 
the Farnesina, admirable indeed in its construction, 
but incomparably enhanced by the lA'auties be- 
stowcil on it by Raphael’s hand. On the north 
side we owe to Julius 11. the completion of the Caii- 
cellaria, with its cortile, constructed in chastt? and 
ha|)|)ily conceived pmportions, tho most beautiful 
court in the world. His cardinals and barons emu- 
lateil his example : Farnese, who.se palace has been 
regarded for its magnificent entrance as the most 
jierfect in Rome ; Francesco di Rio, who boasted of 
j ins own, that it would stand till tortois«*s crawled 
j over the face of the earth ; the Meilici, whose 
i houst‘ was filled with tn asures of art and lite- 
' rature of all kinds ; and the ( >rsini, adorned their 
palai'o on Cainpofiore with statues ami pictures 
wiihin and without *. The remains of that inter- 
esting pt‘riod, when men so holdly rivalhsl anti- 
quity, all round Fainpoliore and the Piaz/.a Far- 
nese, do not always meet from the stranger the 
attention they deserve. Here all W'as emulation, 
geniu.s, fertility ; a perioil of universal prosperity. 

* OpuscuUuu dc MirabiUbus nova* et veti ris urbis ltom;e 
eititum a Francisco Allicrtuio, l.'Sl.'i, especially in tlie second 
part, De nova Urbe. 


As tho population augmimted, buildings were 
erected on the Campo Mai’zo, round tho mausoleum 
of Augustus, 'riiese increased still more under 
Leo, but even Julius found- occasion to lay out the 
l.<ungara on tho south side, and upposito it, on the 
north, the Slrada J ulia. The inscription is still to 
be seen, in which the (kmservatori publish to his 
fame, that he had laid out and opened new streets 
“ proportioned to the majesty of liis iiewly-acquired 
sovereignty.” 

Tho plague, and the sack of the city, again dimi- 
nished the population ; the commotions under 
Paul IV. also did great damage : it did not recover 
for .some time after, when the niimher of the iiiha- 
hitants began to keep pace with the augmenting 
obedience of the (Catholic world. 

Already I’ius JV. conteinjilated building again 
on the abandoned hills. He lahl tlie foundation of 
the palace of the (^m.s<‘rvatori on the Capitoline ; 
on the V^imiual, Michael Angelo erected for him 
the church of Santa Maria degli Aiigoli out of the 
riiiiiH of the bafhs of Dioclesiau ; the Porta I’ia on 
the (^uiriual hears his mark to this day *. Gre- 
gory Xlll. also built on this spot. 

But these were all vain efibrts so long as the hills 
were destitute of water. 

Here it was that Sixtus V. achieved for himself 
a fame surpassing that of all other popes, rivalling 
the old Gmsars in supplying the city’s w’ant of 
water by means of eolo.ssal aipiedncts. He did so, 
he said, “ that those hills, adorned in early Chris- 
tian times with basilicas, distinguished for tin* salu- 
brity of their air, their pleasing situation and 
agreeable prospects, might again become inhabited.” 
“ Therefore,” he a<lds, “ we have not suftcred our- 
selves to be deterred by any dilliculty or any cost.” 
Iud(!ed, he told the architects from the first, that 
lie desired to have a work that should bearcomjia- 
rison with the splendour of imp(‘rial Romo. He 
brought the Aijua Martia from the Agro Colonna 
to Ihmie, a distance of tw’o-and-tw'cnty miles, in 
defiance of all obstacles, carrying it partly under 
ground, partly on lofty arches. With great satisfac- 
tion the pope at last saw^ a stream of this water gush 
into his own vineyard : he carried it still furllu'r to 
the Quirinal ; he called it after his own name Aqua 
Felice ; and it was with no little self-complacency 
In* liad a statue set up by the fountain representing 
Moses in the act of striking water from the rock 
w'ith his staff f 

This work was of vjist advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood, anil to the whole city. The Aqua Fon- 
tana furnishes 20,587 cubic meii'es of water every 
twTuty-four hours, and feeds twenty-seven foun- 
tains. 

Buihling was now actively resumed on the hills, 
and i'lilerprise w'as encouraged by the grant of pecu- 
liar ])rivilcges. He hjvellcd the ground about Tri- 
nifa de’ Monti, and laid the fountlatioii of the steps 
to the Piazza di Spagna, w hich aflbrds the nearest 
eommuuication between the lower town and that 

• Luigi Cont.iriiii, Anticltit;^ di Uonia, p. 7fi, bestows the 
highest praise on the ctTurts of Pins IV. S’egll viveva an- 
cora-1 anni Roma sarebbe d'edificii un altra Roma. [Had he 
lived four yours lunger, Rome would have been a diiferent 
city for its buildings.] 

t Tasso has left us " Stance all’ acqua felice di Roma” 
(Rime, ii. 311.), dcsorihiiig how the water at first rolls along 
a gloomy path, and then hursis joyfully into the light of day, 
to lo<ik on Rome as August u.s Ix'lield it. 
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height Here he laid out the Via Feliee and the 
IJorgo B'elice, and opened those streets that to the 
j)re8eiit day lead from all sides to the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, purposing to connect all 
the basilicas with that church by spacious roads. 
The poets boast that Rome almost doubled herself, 
and sought again her old abodes. 

These architectural works on the hills were not, 
however, the only ones by which Sixtus V. distiti> 
guished himself from former popes. He enter- 
tained projects directly opposed to those of his 
more remote predecesaoi*s. 

^’he ruins of ancient Rome were r(?garded with 

sort of religious veneration under Leo X. ; the 
divine sparks of ancient genius were discovered in 
them with feelings of ra})ture : that pope lent a 
ready ear to the recommendation to preserve 
them, “ the all that yet remains to us of the ancient 
mother of Italy’s greatness and renown f.” 

Such a spirit as this was as reinoh* from the 
conception of Sixtus V. as earth from heav(‘n. 
I'he Franciscan was utterly insensible to the beauty 
of the remains of anti<|uity. The Septizonium of 
Stwerus, a most remarkable work, that had sur- 
vived the storms of so many centuries, found no 
favour in his eyes ; he deinolishe<l it to the very 
foundati(»n, and carried away some of its jiillars to 
tiu! church of St. Peter’s X- His rage for destroy- 
ing was fully e(|ual to his zeal in building ; every 
one feared that he would carry it beyond all 
bounds of moderation. Let us hear what Cardinal 
Santa Severina relates : it would appear incredible, 
had he not spoken of his own personal knowledge. 
“ It being perceived,” he says, “ that the ])ope 
was wlu)lly bent on the demolition of the Roman 
antuiuities, a number of Rxjinaii nobles came to me 

* (tualforius. Ut viam a frequent iorilms urbis locis per 
Pinciuni eollem ad Esquilias eonmiodo btrueret, Pincimn 
ipsum eolleni ante sanctissinuE Trinitntis tempi uni humi- 
liorom fecit, et carpeiitis rhedisque pervium reddidit, boalas- 
quo ad tcm(iluni illud ab utroque portiE lateioeoiiimodab per- 
pulchrasque ad muduni extruxit, e quibus jurundisbimus in 
totam urboin probpeetub cbt. 

♦ Passages I'nun Casligliiij^ie’s well-known letter to Leo 
X., Lettere di (’astiglionc, Padova, 17516, p. 119. I can lind 
nothing, however, in the letter hinting at a plan for a regu- 
lar excavation of the ancient city. It seems obvious to me, 
that it is a prefa<'e to a description of Home, wifti a plan, to 
both of which there is constant reference made. It is highly 
probable that it was even Uaphners works to which this 
preface was to serve as an iritroduetion. 'Phis appears par- 
ticularly from the coincidences of expre^ssion between the 
well-known epigr.am on Haphael’s death and tliis letter. 
For instance, " Vedendo quasi il cadavero di quclla iiobil 
patria cosi miseramente laccrato;” 

“ urbis lace rum ft* n o, igni, aiinisque cadaver 
Ad vitam revoeas.” 

This, indeed, betokens a restoration, but only in idea and 
description. This opinion ib not cbsentially at variance with 
the views heretofore expressed, hut only eontirms them. 1 
think we may conclude that the labour on which liaphael 
employed the latter years of his life was already far advanced, 
since a dedication of it was already composed in his name. 
What a name to add to those of the astyographers ! Tlie 
papers and the plan may have fallen into the hands of Ful- 
vius, who probably had a considerable share iii the 
researches. 

X Gualterius. Praecipue Sever! Septizonii, quod inerc- 
dihili Romanorum dolorc demuliendum curavit, coluiiinis 
marrnoribusque usus cst, passimque per urbem cavea; vide- 
bantur unde lapides omuls generis etfodiebantur. 


one day, and beggod me to exert my efforts to dis- 
suade his holiness from so extravagant a design.” 
They applied to that cardinal, who was uiidouhtedly 
to bo regarded as the greatest bigot of the day. 
Cardinal Colonna coincided with their views. The 
pojie replied to them, that he would clear away the 
ugly anti<]iiities, hut restore such of the others as 
stood in need of it. Imagine what he was jileased 
to consider ugly ! He thought of utterly demolish- 
ing the tomb of Cmcilia Metella, an adinii-able 
Biihlime monunient, even then the only important 
relic of the republican times. How much may 
have perished under his hand ! 

It went hard with him to endure the presence of 
the Laoeoon and the Belvedere Apollo in the Vati- 
can ; nor would ho suffer the ancii nt statues, with 
which the Roman citizens had adorned the eapitol, 
to remain even there, hut declared he would pull 
down the eapitol itself if tln^y were not removed. 
'I'hey were a Jupiter Tonans, and on either side a 
Minerva ainl ati Apollo. I’he two former were 
actually removed, hut the Minerva was tolerated 
in its place. As Sixtus would have it, however, 
the statue was to represent Rome — Christian 
Rome ; to which end he took away the spear of 
the goddess, and put a huge cross in her liaud *. 

In the same style he restored the columns of 
Trajan and Antoninus, taking from the former the 
urn which was said to contain the ashes of the 
emperor. He dedicated it to St. I’eter, and Anto- 
nine’s column to St. Paul ; and ever since the shi- 
tm5s of the two ajiostles have stood perched oppo- 
site each other upon those airy sites above the 
dwellings of men. This he considered bestowing a 
triumph upon Christianity over paganism f. 

He had set his heart on erecting the obelisk 
before St. Peter’s, the more because he wished to 
see the inomiments of infidelity suhjeeted to the 
cross on the very spot where the Chi*istians onee 
suffered crucifixion J. 

A magnificent design, indeed, but one which he 
carried out wholly alter his own fashion, with a 
singular mixture of despotism, greatness, pomp, and 
bigotry. 

lie threatened even with punishment the archi- 
tect, Domenico Fontana, nho had worked his way 
up under his own eyes from the condition of a 
mason's hoy, if he failed in the attempt, or damaged 
the obelisk. 

It was a task of extreme difficulty to upheave it 
from its basis by the sacristy of the old church of 
St. Peter, to let it down again, transport it to 
another site, and there finally set it up again. 

It was entered upon with the feeling that the work 
in hand was one that would claim renown throughout 
all ages. The workmen, nine hundred in number, 
began by hearing mass, confessing, and receiving the 
communion. They then entered the space that was 
marked oil for theii* operations by a barrier, the 


• A passaj'e from the Vila Sixtl V. ipsius manu emen- 
data, extraeled in Huiiseii’b Bobchreihung von Hum, I. S. 
702. 

t So thinks, among others, J. P. Maffci, Historiarum ab 
exccssu Ciiegorii XIII. lib. i. p. 5. 

t Sixti V. i, ni. c. : Ut uhi grassatum olim suppliciis in 
rhrihtianos et passim tixie cruecs, in quas innoxia natio 
sublata teterrimis cnieiatibus necaretur, ihi hiippobita cruci, 
el in erucis versa honorem culluinque, ipsa impietatib monu- 
menfa eernerentur. 
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iiiaHter of tho works being raised on an elevated 
platform. The obelisk was sheathed in straw 
mats and planks, which were embmeed by iron 
rings. Thirty -five wind hisses were employed to put 
the enormous machine in motion that was to lift it 
up with strong hempen ropes ; each windlass was 
worked by two horses and ten men. At last the 
signal wiis given by sound of trnmp('t. The very 
first strain succeeded admirably ; the obelisk rose 
from the base on which it had rested one thousand 
five hundred years ; at the twelfth it had been 
raised two and three quarter palms, at which height 
it was niadi* fast : the architect saw the huge* mass 
with its coating, weighing upwards of a million of 
Roman jiounds, in his power. This, it has been r<?- 
corded witli scrupulous care, took place on the 30th 
of April, loHO, about tho twentieth hour (towards 
three in the afternoon). A salvo was fired from 
the castle of St. Angelo, all the bells of the city 
jieah .1, ami the workmen carried tludr architect 
in triumph round the barrier with never-ending 
hurrahs. 

Seven days afterwards, tln^ obelisk was let down 
with no h.'ss dexterity ; after which it was con- 
voyed on rolhu's to its new site. It was not till the 
hot months were passed that its re-erection was 
attempted. 

'rile pope chose the 10th of September for this 
enterprise, the day being Wednesday, which had 
been always found lucky, and the eve of the Ele- 
vation of the Cross, to which the obelisk was to be 
<ledicated. On this <M*casion, too, the workmen 
began with comnu'nding themselves and their work 
to (Jod, falling on their knees as they entered the 
enclosure. J'ontana had made his arrangements, 
not without reference to the last elevation of an 
obelisk describt'd by Aminianus Marcel liiius, but he 
had provided himself with a force of one hundred 
and forty horses. It was likewise ri'garded as a 
special piece of gooil fortune that the sky was over- 
cast on that day. Every thing proceeded just as 
was desired. 'Flifi obelisk was moved in three 
great ettbrts ; an hour before sunset it sank on its 
pedestal on the backs of the four bronze lions that 
served lo support it. The exultation of the people 
was indescribable ; the pope’s satisfaction was 
complete : many a prcd(*cessor of his had longeil to 
effect this task, many a writer had recommended 
it ; now had he accomplished it. He set it down 
in his diary, that he had achieved the greatest and 
most dilficidt work it was jiossible for the human 
mind to conceive. Ho caused medals commemora- 
tive of it to be struck, received congratulatory 
poems in every language, an<l sent official announce- 
ments of the event to foreign powers *. 


It waa a strange inscription which he set up, 
boasting that he had wrested this monument 
from the emperors Augustus and 'riberius, and 
dedicated it to the holy cross. He had a cross 
erected upon it, in which was enclosed a piece of 
the supposed true cross. This is expressive of his 
whole tone of thought. Even the monuments of 
paganism were to minister to the glorification of 
the cross. 

He tlevotcd himself with his whole soul to these 
his architectural pursuits. 'The herdboy, who had 
grown up among gardens and open fields, was a 
lover of the town ; he wouhl never hear of a ville- 
giatura, saying, “ his recreation was to look upoi'. 
many roofs.” I can well imagine that his building- 
proj(>cts afforded him the highest gratification. 

Many thousand hands were constantly employed : 
he was not deterred by any difficulty. 

The cupola of St. Peter’s was still wanting, and 
the architects required ten years for its completion. 
Sixtus was willing to exjiend his money on the 
work, !)ut HO that liis own eyes might be gratified 
with beholding it. He set six hundred men to 
work, who wrought day and night, and in the 
twenty-second month the cupola was completed. 
He did not live, however, to sec the leaden casing 
placed on the roof. 

Even in such w'orks as these he set no hounds to 
his arbitrary disposition. He pulled down without 
pity the remains of the Patriarchium of the popes 
near tho Latcran, which were by no means incon- 
siderable, and were of singular interest,- - antiipiities 
belonging to the dignity ho himself filled ; and in 
their place he erected his Latcran which 

was not at all wanted, and which has acfjuired 
a very ambiguous reputiition, merely as one of the 
earliest examples of the monotonous regularity of 
modern architeetun?. 

What a complete revolution had taken ])laco in 
the relation of the age to anti<tuity ! Both in 
former times and now, men vied with the ahcieiits ; 
but the earlier efforts were directed towards equal- 
ling them in beauty and grace of form, now men 
strove to match, or even surpass them in under- 
takings of vast magnitude. Formerly, tlm most 
trilling monument waa revenmeed as a relic of the 
antique spirit ; now there w'as much greater prone- 
ness to destroy those relics. M(.*n followed a 
single idea, which claimed sole ]>redomiiiance, and 
would tolerate none other by its side, — that same, 
namely, which had acquired sovereignty in the 
church, and had made the state an instrument of 
the latt(*r. This ruling idea of modern Catholicism 
permeates every vein of society in its most diver- 
sified directions. 


• The (Icppatches of (Jritti, May 3, 10, July 12, and Oct. 11, 
treat of this elevation of the obelisk. The ctlert is not badly 
discrihfd in Uic Vita Sixti V. ipsius maim eincuduta. Tenu- 
itqiic niiiversfc civitati.s oculus novie et post 1500 amplius 
aniios relatrc rei speetaculo, rum aut sedihus suis avulsum tol- 
leret molem, uiio tempore et duodenis vectibus iinpulsam et 
quinis tiiccnis ergatis quas equi bini, homines deni, ugebant 
in sublime elatam, aut cum suspcnsam inde sensim depo- 
neret exfendeietque humi, juiu-tis trabibus atqiie ex his 
ingenri composiia tralia quip jacentem cxriperct, aut cum 
suppositis cylindris (sunt hue lignc.-p oolumtife teretes et 
volubiles) quaternis ergatis protrartapaiilatim per editum et 
ad altitudinem basis cui impoiienda erat excitatum aggerem 
atqne undique egregie munitum incederet, denique cum 
iterum erecta libratuiiue suis reposita sudibus cat. 


General changes in the intellectual tendency of the age. 

1 1 w'ould he a mistake to suppose that tho popo 
alone was under the dominion of this spirit : to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century a tendency 
manifested itself in evi'py department of mind, op- 
pos(‘d to that which had prevailed at its commence- 
ment. 

A leading circumstance of the times w^as, that 
the study of the ancients, which had been the main- 
spring of every thing in the first part of the cen- 
tury, had now' vastly declini'd. Even now an Aldus 
Maiiutius appeared in Rome as professor of elo- 
quence ; but he found no admirers of his Greek 
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nor yet of his Latin. In the hours a])pointcd for liis 
lectures ho was seen walking up and down before 
the portal of the uiiivcrsity with one or two 
hearers, the only persons who evinced any interest 
in his erudition. How incredible was the progress 
of Greek learning in the beginning of the century ! 
At its close there did not exist a single distin- 
guished Hellenist in Italy. 

Now I am not tlisj)ohtMl to represent this change 
altogether in the light of an intellectual tlecline : 
in a certain respect it was connecte«l with the 
necessary progress of literature ainl science. 

For wher«*as these had formerly been derived 
iftmiediately from the ancients, this wjis now iu» 
longer possible. On the one hand, materials bad 
enormously accumulated. For instance, how vastly 
did the mass of knoAvledge pertaining to natural 
history collected by Ulysse Aldrovaiidi, by the 
ceaseb.'SH efforts of a long life and during nume- 
rous journeys, surjiass that possessed by any of the 
•hcieiits. In th(‘ construction of his museum he 
had aimed at a real completeness of the science ; 
and what was wanting in actual specimens, he sup- 
plied by meaJis of drawings, and each spe<*imen 
was described in detail. How liad the science of 
g<*ography been <*xt<‘nded beyond every conception 
of antiquity ! — On the other hand, a mon? profound 
system of iiKpiiry had arisen, ^’he mathematicians 
soaght at first only to till up the omissions of the 
ancients. Commandiii, for instance, imagined that 
Archimedt's must have either read, or even com- 
posed, something on gravitation, which was subse- 
(piently lost ; and this notion served as a motive to 
induce him personally to investigate the snbjj'ct. 
Hut this very process h‘d to very enlarged results : 
lielped forward ev(!u by the ancimits, nnui acquired 
strength to emancipate themselves from their tute- 
lage. Discoveries w<‘re made that led far beyond 
the circle, they had traced, and that opened new 
paths for further exploration. 

The stiuly of nature was especially prosecuted 
with zeal and self-reliance. For a moiueut, men 
wavered bi‘tw(*en tin) admission of mystic virtues 
ill natural things, and tlie hold deep-sourching in- 
vestigation of phenomena. Hut the latter, the 
more seieutitic course, prestmtly ]n'evailed. Ere 
long an attempt was made after a rational chissi- 
ticatioii of the vegetable kingdom ; in Fadua there 
lived a ])rofcssor who was ealhsl the “ Ctdumbus of 
the human body.” Inquiry was pushed forward con- 
tinually ill every direction ; science was no longer 
lodged alone within the works of antiquity. 

It followed as a matter of course, if I am not 
mistaken, that the study of antiquity, when it could 
no longer claim such engrossing attention for the 
matter’s sake, could neither witli regard to the 
form produce the effect it had hitherto done. 

Moil began, in the coiiipositioii of learned works, 
to aim chiefly at the accuinul.ation of matter. In 
the beginning of the tviitury, Cortesius had con- 
voyed the essence of the scholastic philosophy, 
imtnictable as it might seem, in a well-written 
classical work, full of talent and wit ; now, on the 
other liand, a Natal Conte compiled a dry unin- 
teresting qiuirto upon an antique subject, that 
invited the most genial and exalted treatment, 
namely, mythology. The same author wrote a 
history too : his book is tricked out with sentences, 
almost all of which ho took immediately from the 
ancients, citing the passages from which they are 


liorrowed ; but he does not appear to have possessed 
the least notion of genuine description. The mere 
crude compilation of facts was enough for his con- 
temporaries. It may be safely asserted that a 
work like the Annals of Ihiroiiius, so destitute of 
form — written in Latin, yet without a trace of 
elegance even in detached phrases — could not once 
have been thought of in the begiiiiiiiig of the 
century. 

Whilst the track of the ancients was thus ahan- 
iloiied not only in scientific pursuits, hut still more 
in form and expression, cliaiiges took place in the 
social habits of the nation, tliat exercised an incal- 
culable influence on all literary and artistical efforts. 

Jicpuhlican, iiulepeiideiit Italy, on whose peculiar 
circniiistances the e-arlicr developments, those even 
of the mind included, liad depended, now fell for 
ever. All the freedom and simplicity of intellectual 
iiittu'coiirsi' disapi>earcd. It is worthy of iioitq that 
the use of titles bi'gaii to prevail. As early as the 
y<‘ar 1520, some persons remarked with disgust 
that ovvry one claimed to be called “ sir tin's was 
ascribed to the iiiHnencc of the Spaniards. By the 
year 1550, cumbrous ceremonious designations had 
supplanted the simple form of address, both in 
discourse and epistolary correspondence. Towards 
the end of tin) century, the tith*s of “ marcheso ” and 
^ duca’’ came generally into vogm*. Every onti would 
have tli<*m ; every one would be “ excellency.’^ It is 
idle to say that this was of small moment ; if it has 
its effect evim now, when the system is become a 
mere liabit, the meaning of which has grow’ii obso- 
lete, how much more iiiiist that have been ihe case 
when it was first introduced ! But, besides this, 
in every other respect society w’as become more 
rigid, fixed, and exclusive ; its former cheerful, 
easy tone, the frank and simple intercourse of man 
with man witc by-gone things. 

Be the cause what it may,— he it, if yon will, a 
change inciih'iit to the constitiifion of tin* human 
soul, — thus much is ninnifest, tliat already, about 
the middle of the century, a different spirit jiervaded 
all its productions ; and that society, both in its 
essence and its outward character, becunui coii- 
scioiiH of new wants. 

Of all tVic phenomena that betoken this change, 
the most striking, jierhaps, is the recast of Boi- 
ardo’s “Orlando Iiinamorato,” by Berni. It is 
the same work, yet altogetlier different. All the 
charm, all the freshiiess of the original poem 
an* obliterated. If w'e examine* sonu'wliat more 
closely', we shall find that tlie author has every 
where substituted general for individual notions, 
and for the unfettered expression of a lovely and 
loving nature, a sort of eoiiveiitioiial decorum suited 
to the demands of Italian maimers in his own and 
in later tinu's *. His sneeess was eumpleto. His 
work was received with incredible approbation ; 
the rifacciamento entirely exp]()d<?d the original 
poem. How suddenly, too, w'as this revolution 
effected ! Fifty years had not elapsed since the 
publication of Boiardo’s work. 

We may trace this altered koy'-note, this infusion 
of another spirit, through most of the productions 
of those days. 

It is not downright want of talent that makes 
the poems of Alaiuanni and Bernardo Tasso so 

* I have endeavoured to pursue this more in detail in the 
academical essay before mentioned. 
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todiouH and uninteresting ; at least, it is not so with 1 
those of the latter. But tlie very conception of 
both authors is cold. In accordance with the tastes 
of a public by no means remarkable for virtue, but 
one that had grown serious and staid, they selected 
immaculate heroes. Bernardo chose Amadis de 
Oanle, of whom the younger Tasso says, “ Dante 
would have recalled tlie condemnation he pro- 
nounces on romances of cliivalry, if he had known 
the Amadis de (xauleorde Grece ; so full are their 
characters of noblein^ss and constancy.” Alamanni 
took for his subject Giron lo Courtoys, the mirror 
of all knightly virtues, llis declared object was to 
hold up U> youth an example how to endure hunger 
and vigils, cold and sunshine, — how to practise arms, 
to display jtistice and courtesy to every one, and to 
forgive enemies. As both authors carried out their 
moral and didactic designs exactly in the manner 
of Berni, and deliberately tore away the poetic 
groundwork from their fables, their works, as 
might naturally have been expected, turned out 
intolerably prolix and insii)id. 

It seemed, if we may so speak, as though tlie 
nation h.ad used up the stock of j)oetic concep- 
tions that had descended to it from its past history, 
from the ideas of the middle ages, and that it 
ndained not even the cajiacity to understand 
them. It cast about for something new : but nei- 
ther would creative genius arise, nor did the existing 
state of society offer any fresh material. Till to- 
w’ards the middle of the century, Italian prose, 
though naturally didactic, was still imaginative, 
warm, pliant, and graceful. Gradually it, too, 
grew stiff and frigid. 

It fared with art as with poetry. It lost the 
inspiration that had formerly given it its religious 
subjects, and, soon after, that which had suggested 
its profane w'orks. It wiis only in the Venetian school 
thiitsome traces of this remained. With one single 
(exception, how completely did Raffaelle’s scholars 
fall off from their master’s example ! Aping him, 
they fell into artiiicial beauty, theatrical posture- 
making, and afFetdtnl gractss ; ami their works apeak 
plainly of the coldness and in.sensihility to beauty 
in which they were conceived. The followers of 
Michael Angelo did no better. Art was no longer 
conscious of its true objects ; it had abandoned the 
i<leaa it had once sti*ained all its powei’s to embody ; 
nothing remained to it but the externals of method. 

In this state of things, when men had already 
deserted anti(iuity, no longer imitated its forms, 
and had outgi’own its scitMice, — when the old na- 
tional poetry and all religious colouring were 
scorned both by literature and art, — the new ex- 
altation of the church occurred ; it seized volun- 
tary or involuntary hold of every mind, and pro- 
duced a thorough change in the whole system of 
literature and art. 

The church, however, if I am not mistaken, 
exercised a far different influence over science 
from that it manifested upon art. 

Philosophy and science in general now passed 
through a very important epoch. After the genuine 
Aristotle had hiTii ri'stored, men began in philo- 
sophy, too, (iis well as in other departments and 
with otluT ancient writers) to cast themselves loose 
from his authority, and to enter upon a free in- 
vestigation of the highest problems. It w'as not in 
the nature of things that the church should favour 
this tendency. She herself had prescribed the 


highest ])rinciples in a maimer that forbade all 
doubt. Now, whereas Aristotle’s adherents had 
frequently owned opinions at variaiu*e with the 
church and savouring of naturalism, something 
similar might be apprehended on the part of his 
oj)poncnts. They wished, as one of them expressed 
liiiiLself, to compare the dogmas of the existing race 
of teachers with God’s original handwriting, the 
world and nature ; a project the issue of which 
could not be foreseen, though whether it led to dis- 
coveries or to erroi’s, it could not fail to be highly 
perilous ; the church, therefore, set its veto upon 
it. Telesius, though he never ventured beyond the 
strict domain of science, was nevertheless all his 
life confined to his littUi native town ; Campanella 
was forced to live an exile, and, finally, to endure 
the torture ; the profoundest of them all, Giordano 
Bruno, a true philosopher, after many persecutions 
and long wanderings, fell at last uinler the censure 
of the iiKpiisition, was arrested, carried to Romo, and 
sentenced to be burned, “ not only,” as the origim# 
document states, “ as a heretic;, hut as a hercsiarch, 
who had written some things that affected religion, 
and that were not seemly After such examples 

• In a Venetian MS. in the Vienna archives, under the 
rubric lluma, Expositiuni, Sett., is contained the 

original of a protocol respecting the surrender of Giordano 
Bruno. The patriarch’s vicar, the father inquisitor, and 
Tommaso Morosini, the assistant of the inquisition, ap- 
peared before the college. The vic.ir stated, “li giorni 
passati esser stato ritenuto, e tuttavia ritrovarsi nelle pri- 
gioni dl questa cilti deputate al servicio del santo titllcio, 
Giordano Bruno da Nola, iniputatu nun solo di heretica, ina 
anco di heresiarca, havendu coinposto diversi hbri nei quail 
laudando assai la regina d’lnghilterra et altri prineipi here 
tici, scriveva ulcune cose conceriieuti il ])articuhir della reli- 
giune chc non convenivnuo, sebene cgli parlava lilosoficu- 
mente; c che custui era apostata, essendo stato prima frate 
Dominicano, che era vissiito molt* autii in Ginevra et 
Inghilterra, eche in Napoli et altii luoghi era stato inquisito 
della niedesiniaimputiiliuiie : e che essendosi saputa a Roma 
la prigionia di costui, lo ill»no- Santa Severina supremo in- 
quisitorc aveva scritto e dato ordinc che fusse inviato a 
Roma .... con prima sicura occtasione.” [That within the 
last few days had been arrested, and was still retained in the 
prisons of this city destined to the service of the holy office, 
Giordano Bruno da Nola, cliarged not only as a heretic, but 
as a heresiarch ; he having composed divers books in which, 
besides praising not a little the queen of England and other 
heretic sovereigns, he had written things concerning religion 
which were not becoming, even though he spoke philosophi- 
cally : moreover, tliat he was .an apostate, having boon 
originally a Dominican friar, who had lived many years in 
Geneva and in England, and had been an object of inqui.Hi- 
tion upon the same charge in Naples and other places ; and 
that the imprisonment of the said Giordano Bruno having 
been made known at Rome, the most illustrious Santa Seve- 
rina, supreme inquisitor, had written to give orders that he 

should be sent to Rome by the first safe opportunity.] 

Such an opportunity, the vicar stated, now presented itself. 
'I’lic answer was not immediately given. After dinner, the 
father inquisitor appeared again, and was very urgent, for 
the boat was about to de(>art. 'riie savi, however, answered, 
*' Che essendo la cosa di momento e consideratioue e le oc- 
cvipationi di questo stato molte e gravl non si haveva per 
allhora jioluto fare rlsolutione.” [Tliat the matter being of 
weight and demanding consideration, and the concerns of 
the state being numerous and serious, it had not been possi- 
ble to come to any resolution for the present.] This time, 
therefore, the boat departed without the pri.soner. I have 
not been able to ascertain whether his subsequent surrender 
was occasioned or nut by new negociations. 
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where was the man would venture upon the free 
exercise of his understanding. Of all the inuo> 
vators of the century only one, Francesco Patrizi, 
found favour in Rome. He, too, attacked Aristotle, 
but only on the ground th.at liis principles were 
opposed to the church and to Christianity. In 
opposition to the Aristotedic notions, lie SQiight to 
indicate a genuine philosophical tr:idition, handed 
down through succe.ssive ages from the supposed 
Hermes Trisincglstus, and in which he affected to 
find a clearer exposition of the doctrine of the 
Trinity than even in the writings of Moses. This 
tradition he strove to revive and restore, and to 
substitute it in the place of the Aristotclic philo- 
sophy. In all his dedications he sets forth this 
purpt)se of his, ami the utility and neces.sity of its 
execution. He was a man of singularly constituted 
mind, not without critical discernment, but that 
only as regarded what he rejected, not what ho 
adopted. He was called to Rome, and there main- 
tained a high credit through the peculiar spirit of 
subserviency to the churcli displayed in his w'orks, 
but not by reason of the effects they produced, 
which were inconsiderable. 

The inv(?stiga.tions of physics and of natural hi.s- 
tory were in those tinu'S almost inseparalily con- 
nected with those of philosophy. The whole system 
of opinion that had hitherto prevailed was called 
in question. In fact, the Italians of that epoch 
manifested a grand tendency to searching thought, 
to vigorous prosecution of truth, and lofty forecast* 
ing Hpoculati»)ii. Who shall say at what they might 
hav<* arrived 1 . But the Church marked out a line 
for them they were not to overstep. Woe to him 
who ventured beyond it. 

If, as was im(|uestionably the ease, tlu^ renova- 
tion of Catholicism operated thus repressively on 
science, the contrary was rather the case as re- 
garde<l poetry and art. These lacked a copious 
material, a living object, and this the Church 
afforded them. 

'Corcjuato Tasso presents an example of the 
dominion exercised over men’s minds by the 
nuiovation of religion. His father had sought him 
out a morally spotless hero ; the son went a step 
further. As another poet of that age chose the 
crusades for his subject, “because it wtis better 
to treat a true argument in Christian style, than 
to seek a little Christian fame in a fictitious one,” 
so likewise did Toivjuato Tasso ; he adopted a hero 
not from fable, but from history, a (Hiristian hero. 
Godfrey is more than ./Kikjsis ; he is like a saint 
sated with the world and its fleeting fame. The 
poet would, however, have produced a very insipid 
work, if he had contented himself with portraying 
such an individual : but Tasso seized at once on 
the sentimental and enthusiastic part of religion, 
which happily harmonized with that fairy imagery 
whose rainbow lines he wrought into the web of 
his story. The poem is here and there somewhat 
prolix ; the style is not always finished ; still the 
work is full of fancy and feeling, of national spirit, 
and truth of character, and it has upheld Taaso’s 
name high in the favour and admiration of his 
countrymen to the present day. But what a con- 
trast between him and Ariosto ! The poetic art 
had fallen off from the Church ; it now renewed 
its allegiance to the renovated might of religion. 

In Bologna, not far from Ferrara, where Tasso 
composed his poem, the school of the Caracci arose 


immediately after, and its rise marked a general 
revolution in painting. 

If we ask what were the causes of this cluingo, 
we are told of the anatomical studies of the Bolog- 
nese academy, their eclectic imitation, and the 
erudition of their manner in art ; and certairdy 
the zeal with which they sought in their way to 
seize upon the appearances of nature, was highly 
meritorious. But the problems they proposed 
Ut themselves, and tlieir manner of treating 
them, app(‘ar to me no less miportaiit considera- 
tions. 

Ludovico Caracci employed himself much upon 
the ideal of Christ. Ho is not alway.s, though 
occasionally, 8ucct?sHful (as in his picture of the 
calling of Matthew) in depicting the mild and 
earnest man, full of truth and fervour, of benignity, 
and majesty, under a form that has often been 
the model for succeeding painters. It is true he 
imitates preceding masters, but his manner of 
doing so is characteristic. Ho evidently had Ra- 
phael’s Transfiguration before his eyes ; but even 
ill appropriating it, ho makes his Christ raise his 
hand towards Mo.ses with the gesture of a teacher. 
Agostino (’aracci’s masterpiece is unquestionably 
his St. Jerome, an old man at the point of death, 
no longer caj)able of motion, but who to his last 
gasp gazes in fervent longing upon the host 
liresented to him. Annibal’s Ecce Homo, in the 
Borghese palace, a figure strongly shaded, with 
delicate transparent skin, and in tears, is Ludo- 
vico’s ideal exalted to a higher pitch. That ideal 
is admirably emb(«lied, with all the fulness of 
youth, even in the rigi<lity of death, in the Pieta, 
a work in which the dismal event is conceived and 
expressed w'ith original feeling. In the lunettis 
ill the Doria palace, the landscape is strikingly 
enlivened by the simple expression of human 
events in the sacred histories. 

We see, that although these masters applied 
themselves occasionally to profane subjects, they 
wrought upon sacred ones with peculiar zeal. 
It is not, therefore, wholly to their external techni- 
cal merits they owe the rank they occupy ; their 
grand distinction is, that they once more caught 
the full inspiration of their subjects ; that the 
religious conceptions they set before us, had for 
themselves once more some significancy. 

This same tendency distinguishes their pupils. 
Domenichino elaborated the idea of St. Jerome 
conceived by Ago.stiiio, with such happy diligence, 
that in variety of grouping, and fulness of expres- 
sion, he perhaps surpa.ss(‘d Iiis master. His head of 
St. Nilus appeal’s to me a noble work, from its 
mingled exiiressiuii of anguish and reflecti<»n : his 
prophetesses are full of youth, innocence, and deep 
meditation. He loved, above all, to contrast the 
joys of heaven with tin* woe.s of earth ; in like 
manner has he, in the Madonna del Rosario, most 
strikingly contrasted the divine Mother, full of 
grace, with the needy and wretched son of earth. 

Guido Reni, too, may be .said sometimes to adopt 
this system, though it be only in placing the Virgin, 
glowing in eternal loveliness, in juxUvposition with 
emaciated monkish saints. Guido has racy vigour 
and original conception. How noble is his tiudith, 
towcruig in the consciousness of the deed she has 
accomplished, and of the gratitude she owes for 
Heaven’s aid I Who is there that knows not his 
enraptured Madonnas, almost dissolving in their 
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rapturoR 1 Ev<ni iii Ills siiiiits ho embodies aii 
ideal of sentimental rev(*rie. 

We have not yet, however, indieatod all the 
peculiarities of this epoch of art : it has another 
less attractive side. There is sometimes a tone 
of (piaint incongruity in the conceptions of thc'se 
painters. The lovely group of the holy family, 
for instance, is figured with a St.John ceremoniously 
kissing the foot of the infant Jesus, <»r the a]>ostleH 
come to condole, as the phriuse is, with the Virgin, 
(lelibfTately prepared to wij»e away their tears, 
llow' often too is the horrible represented without 
the least mitigation ! In the St. Agnes of Doimmi- 
chino, we see the blood spouting out und<*r the 
sword, (iuido portmys the iniiivler of the infants 
in Hethh'hem in all its horrors : the women are 
all screaming, o]>rn-niouthed, while the blood- 
thirsty soMiers art‘ biitch<‘ring the children. 

Ri'ligion had resumed its former empire over 
men’s minds, but its influence over art was very 
flitfereiit from that it exercised in former times. 
Then art was sensuous, simple, and true ; now it 
ofirii exhibited something fantastic and con- 
strained. 

No one will withhold his admiration from the 
talent of Gu<*reino : but what a John is that from 
his hand, preserved in the Sciarra gallery ! With 
bniwny anus, liugi* naked knees, gloomy, and in- 
spired assuredly, l»ut who can say whetlier the 
inspiration he of a. h<*avenly or an earthly nature. 
His St. 'fliomas lays his hand so forcibly on the 
wound ill the Redeemer's side, that his rude 
touch must give it pain, (luercino depicts Feter 
Martyr, jirec/isidy at the moment the sword cleaves 
his head. Hy the side of tliat duke of Aquitaine, 
whom St. Ilernard is investing with the cowl, ho 
introduces a monk in the art of eonverting an 
esquire, and the spectator sees himself inexorably 
coiidciimcd to witness a scene of premeditated 
devotion. 

We will not here in(|uire how far the bounds 
of art were overpassed Viy this mode of treatment, 
sometimes unsubstantially ideal, sometimes hard 
ami unnatural ; sutlice it to say, that the church 
aecpiired complete dominion over painting in its 
renovated state. It animated the art with the 
breath of poetry, and with the principle.s of 
positive religion, hut it gave it at the same time 
an ecclesiastical, sacerdotal, and modern dogmatic 
character. 

Such a consummation must have been still easier 
for the Church with regard to architecture, which 
was engaged in her immediate service. I am not 
aw’are that any one has investigated the progres- 
sion in mo«lern constructions, from the imitJition 
of th(' ancients to the canon for the building of- 
churches devised by Raro/zi, and since his day, 
continually observed in Rome and throughout 
the catholic world. The lightness and general 
freedom that characterized the beginning of the 
t^mtury, here too became transformed into gravity, 
and pomp, and religions magnificence. 

As ix'garded one art alone, it long remained ques- 
tionable, wh(*tlier or not it would render itself 
subservient t,o the purp(»scs of the church. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, music 
had merged into the most intricate technicality. 
Variations, proportions, iinitatioiis, riddles, and 
fugues, constituted the glory of the composer. The 
ineaiiing of the words was utterly disregai’dcd : wo 


meet with a wdude host of masses of that period, 
the themes for which were furnished by profane 
inelodii-s. The human voice wa-s treated as a 
mere instrument *. 

It is no wonder that the council of Trent took 
offence at the introduction of such music into tlie 
churches. In the coiirw* of the proceedings, Pius 
IV. instituted a commission for the oxpre.ss purpose 
of in(|uiring, whether music should be bderatml in 
the churches, oc not. Tiie question w>as very doubt- 
ful. The church rc(|nircd tliat the w'ords sung 
should be intelligihle ; and that there should be 
an accordance between thi‘m and the expression of 
the mu.si<‘: this the musicians asserted was irti- 
attainable by tin? laws of their art. Cardinal Ilor- 
roineo was one of the coinmissioncrs, and his 
ansbTity might easily have led to the adoptiiui of a 
harsh resolution. 

Happily, the right man once more presenle<l 
himself at tlui right moment. 

Among the Roman composer’s of that day, w'as 
Pier laiigi Palestrina. 

The rigid Paul IV. had expelled him from tiu' 
papal clui])el, because he was man’ied ; sineo which 
event he had lived retired ami forgotti'ii, in a sorry 
cottage among the vineyards of Monte? Cclio. His 
was a mind incapable of succumbing to adverse 
fortune. Even in bis solitude he «levoted himself 
to his art with an ardour that rewarded his creative 
powers with freedom, and originality of ])i*oduetion. 
Here he wrote the htqtropmo, that to this day 
ennoble the solemnities t)f Good Friday in the 
Sixtiiie chapel. Never, perhai)M, has any musician 
seized with more genius on tlie profound meaning 
of a scriptural text, its symbolical significance, and 
its bearing on the human soul and on religion. 

If any man were especially qualified to make the 
experiment, whether it was ]>ossihle to aj)ply that 
method to the whole complicated work of a mass, 
that man was Palestrina ; and to him the com- 
mission referred the subject. 

He was thoroughly sensible that on the result of 
his experiment rested, so to speak, the life or death 
of the grand music of the mass, and he entered on 
it with the deliberate resolution to strain all bis 
powders for its success. On his manuscript were 
found tlio words, “ Lord, enlighten my eyes ! ” 

He did not immediately succeed ; his first two 
works were failures ; hut at last, in happy hour, he 
coinpletetl the mass which is known by the name 
of “ The mass of Pope Marcellns,” and whi(?h 
surpassed all expectation. It is full of simple 
melody, and yet will hear comparison, in point of 
richness ami variety, with any that preceded it; 
its ehoriisses .separate and meet again ; the meaning 
of the text is incomparably expressed ; the Kyrie 
is all prostration, the Agnus is very lowliness, 
the Credo majesty. Pope Pius IV., before whom 
it was j)erformed, was delighted, and compared it 
with the heavenly melodies, such as the apostle 
John may have heard in his ecstasy. 

By this one great example the question was set 
at rest for ever, and a course was opene«l, in which 
have been produced the most b(‘autiful works, and 
the most t«»uching too, even to those who do not 
own the Romish faith. Who can listen to tlicm 

• Giuseppe Baini: Memorie storicho-critiehe della vita e 
dellc opere dl Giovanni Vier Luigi di Palestrina, Roma, 1828, 
convey the information of which I have made use. 
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and not feel his spirit stir within him ? It is as 
though nature became endowed with tone and 
voice, as though the elements spoke, and tlie 
sounds of universal life mingled in spontaneous 
harmony to hallow and adore, now undulating like 
the sea, now soaring heavenward in exulting bursts 
of jubilee. TJio soul is borne aloft to the regions 
of religious ccshisy, on the wings of univcrsivl 
sympathy. 

This art, which had perhaps most widely alien- 
ated itself from the church, was now, above all 
others, that which became most closely attached to 
it. Nothing could have been of more moment for 
Catholicism. Even in its dogmas, if we mistake 
not, it had admitted sometliing of reverie and 
entliusiasm ; and in its most impressive penitential 
and didactic books, these const itute<l a lea<ling 
characteristic. Spiritual sentimentality and r.aj>- 
ture were the favourite subjects of poetry and 
painting, whilst music, more direct, more peiictni- 
ting atid irresistible in its appeals than any other 
<‘Xpositor or any other art, embodied tlmso feelings 
ill all tlic abundaiiee of a more kindred and mort‘ 
purely ideal language, and spell-bound every mind. 

The (hirht. 

Whilst all the elements of society and mental 
activity were thus seized and transforriKMl by the 
ecclesiastical spirit, tin* court of Romo, in which 
they all met and mingled, was likewise greatly 
changeil. 

This change was already noticed under J’aul IV. ; 
the example of Pius was of extraonlinary in- 
flueneo upon it; under Gregory XII 1. it became 
I»alpable to every one. “ It has contributed im- 
measurably to the welfare of the church,” says 
1*. Tiepolo, ill 157(1, “ that several successive popes 
have been men of iiTeproachable lives. This has 
induced other men too to become better, or at least 
to put on that appearance. Cardinals and prelates 
are diligent in their attendance on mass ; in their 
households every thing that would give scandal is 
sednlously avoided ; the whole eity has laid aside 
its old disregard to morality, ami is become much 
more Christian than before in its manners and 
habits. We may venture to assert, that in matters 
of religion Rome is not far from such a degree of 
perfection as it is given to man to attain.” 

Not that the pajial court was all made up of 
puritans ami canters : it consisted unquestionably 
of distinguished men, but who had committed 
themselves in a high degree to a rigorous tone of 
sentinunit in ecclesiastical mattei’S. 

If we picture it to ourselves as it existed under 
Sixtus V., W'e shall iind in it no few cardinals who 
played a considerable part in the politics of the 
w^orld :““Gallio of Como, first minister diiriiig two 
pontificates, who possessed the art of ruling by 
compliancy ; lie now further distinguished himself 
by the ap])lication of his great income to ecclesias- 
tical endowments; — Rusticacci, already powerful 
under Pius V., and not without great infiuence un- 
der Sixtus, a man full of penetration and goodness 
of heart, industrious, and the inoic circumspect 
and irreproachable, inasmuch as ho aimed at the 
papacy; — Salviati, who had acquired reputation 
by his well-ordered government of Bologna, a man 
of blameless life and simple habits, and not serious 
merely, but even austere; — Santorio, cardinal of 
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San Severina, the man of the inquisition, long in 
the command of paramount infineiice in all syiiritual 
afiairs ; obstinate in his opinions, severe with his 
servants, full of harshness even towards his own 
relations, much more so towards others, inaccessi- 
ble to every one ; — contrasted with him Mailruzzi, 
who always possessed the secret of the policy of 
the house of Austria, both of the Spanish and the 
German line, and who was called the Cato of the 
college, only however for his learning and his 
blameless virtue, not his censorious pretensions, 
for he was modesty itself. Sirletto was still living, 
of all the cardinals of his times, unquestionably the 
most versed in science and in languages, a living 
library, as Muret said ; yet when he rose up from 
his books, he w'ould call the bj>ys to him as they 
canned their fagots to market in winter, instruct 
thorn in the mysteries of faitli, and then buy their 
wt)od of them : he was, in truth, a cordially good- 
natured and compassionate man *. The exjimple 
of Carlo Borromeo, whose memt>ry gradually ripen- 
ed into tln^ glory of sainthood, had great infineiice. 
Foderieo Borromeo was by nature irritable and im- 
petuous, but, following the pattern set before him by 
his uncle, he led a religious life, and sufi'civd not the 
mortificatuaiH he not unfrequcntly endured to disturb 
his composure. But the truest copy of that exeni- 
jilary man was Agostino V^aliere, a man of a nature 
as noble and pun* as his erudition was rare, who 
followed the voice of his conscience alom*, ami who 
now, at an advanced age, sec nn'd to present the 
typo of a bishop of the yirimitive tinu's. 

The rest of the prelates followed the example of 
the cardinals, whose associates they were in the 
congregation, and whose places they w’erc one day 
to occupy. 

Among the members of the highest tribunal of 
Rome, the Anditori di Rota, two in particular 
distinguished themselves at this period ; they being 
at the same time men of opposite characters. The 
one was Mantica, who lived only among books 
and legal documents, who served the forum and 
the schools by his judicial works, and was in the 
habit of expressing himself briefiy, ami without 
much ceremony. The other was Arigone, who 
gave himself up not so much to books as to the 
world, the court, and politics, and who was re- 
markable for judgment and for siij>plene88 of cha- 
racter. Both, however, strove alike to maintain 
a reputation for pui'ity of conduct ami religious 
fervour. Of the hiMhops about the court, those 
were partienkaviy nut iced who had been engaged in 
nunciatures : 'Forres, w ho had had a great ])art in 
the conclusion of I’ius V.’s league against the Turks ; 
Malaspiua, who had w'atched over the interests of 
the catholic church in Germany and the North ; 
Bolognetti, to whom had been committed the 
laborious visitation of the Venetian churches; all 
of them men Avho had risen by their talents and 
their zeal for rcligi«)n. 

The learned men of the C(>iirt occupied a distin- 
guished rank : — Bellannine, ju’ofessor, grammarian, 
the greatest controversialist of the catholic church, 
who left behind him the reputation of an apostolic 

♦ Ciaconius. Vitce Pai)aruni, iii. p. 978, where alno is 
given the epitaph on Sirleto, in which lie is (iescribed as 
“eruditorum pauperumque patvonus” [patron of the learned 
and of the poor]. Cardella’s Meinorie Storichc dc’ Cardinali 
contain no more than the notices of Ciaconius pitl into 
Italian. 
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life ; another Jesuit, MafFei, who wrote the history 
of the Portufjuese conquests in India, particularly 
as they regtarded the propagation of Christianity in 
the South and in the East, and who also composed 
the life of Loyola, a work in which phrase fol- 
lows phrase with deliberate difluseness and nicely 
poise(i elegance *. Sometimes there were stran- 
gers, such as the German Clavius, who combined 
profound science with blamelessness of life, and 
enjoye<l the esteem <)f every one ; or Muret, a 
Frenchman, the best latinist of tliat day, who after 
he hafl long exi»ound(*d tlie pandects in an original 
and classic miiiiner (he was as witty Jis ho was 
eloquent), became a priest in his old age, applied 
himself to theological studies, and read mass every 
day; or the Spanish canonist Azpilcucta, whoso 
responsa were regarde*! as oracles by the court, 
and the wliole catholic world : Pope Gregory Xfll. 
was often se«'n to stop for hours before his house to 
converse with him ; yet he humbled himself to the 
lowest ofHces in the hospitals. 

Among these remarkable personages, Filippo 
Neri, founder of the congregation of the ()rat<»ry, 
an eminent confessor and guide of souls, obtained 
great and extensive influence. He was good- 
natured, playful, strict in essentials, indulgent in 
trifles. He never commanded, but only gave coun- 
sels : he oven seemed to request : he did not dis- 
sertate, but conversed : he posstissinl tho requisite 
penetration to distinguish the peculiar bent of every 
mind. The Oratory ho founded grew up out of the 
visits made him, and the attachment of some young 
men, who looked on themselves as his disciples, and 
wished to live with him. The most famous among 
them is Cesar Baronins, the annalist of the church. 
Filij)po Neri recognized his talent, and persuaded 
him to set forth tho history of the church in the 
meetings of the Oratory, though at first he showed 
no inclination to the taskf. Baronins applied 
himst'lf for thirty years continuously to his histori- 
cal labours, and even when he had become cardinal 
he used to rise before day to pui*sue them. He 
regulai’ly ate at the same table with his household ; 
nor was anything ever observable in his chanicter 
inconsistent with humility and godliin;ss. Both 
in the Oratory and as cardinal, he maintained 
a strict intimacy with Tarugi, who was in high 
consideration as a confessor and preacher, and who 
was like himself remarkable for guileless piety. 
Their friendship lasted till death, and was a source 
of happiness to both : they were burie<l side by 
side. A third disiuple of San Filippo’s was Silvio 
Antoniano, whose inclinations indeed tended rather 
to literature and poetic labours, and who subse- 
quently displayed extraordinary literary skill in 
the composition of papal briefs, when that duty was 
consigned to him. I le was a man of the gentlest 
manners, humble and affable, all goodness and 
piety. 

All the prominent features of this court, politics, 
administration, poetry, art, and learning, wore the 
same complex ion. 

What a change from the curia of the beginning 
' of the century, when the cardinals were at open 
! war with the popes ; when tho latter bu(;kled on 
the sword, and in court and in person repudiated 

l 

• Vita J. P. Matfei Serassio auctorc. In the edition of 
Matfei’s works, Berg. 17*t7. 

t Gallonius, Vita Phil. Nerii. Mog. 1602. p. 16.3. 


every thing that called to mind their Christian 
vocation. Now, on the other hand, how still and 
coiivcntlike were the habits of the cardinals. The 
failure of (’ardinal Tosco, who once had the nearest 
prospect of the j)apacy, was chiefly owing to his 
iuibitual use of two or three Lombard proverbs 
tliat were considered objectionable. So puncti- 
lious and so easily offended wjvs public opinion. 

But we must not conceal, that in social habits 
too, as well as in literature and art, another, 
and to our feelings less agreeable, aspect of things, 
unfolded itself. Miracles, that had not been stM-n 
for a long time, were renewed. An image of (he 
Virgin at San Silvestro began to speak, an event 
that produced such an impression upon the people, 
that the waste district round the church w.ms very 
soon j)ut under cultivation. In Rione <b;’ Monti a 
miraculous image of the Virgin aj^peared in a hay- 
rick, aud the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
looked on this as such a special token of Divine 
favour, that they rose in arms to iv'sist its removal. 
We hear of similar phenomena in Narni, Lodi, and 
San Severino ; and from the StJitcs of the Church 
they spread ovt‘r tho whole Catholic world. The 
popes, too, resumed the practice of canonization, 
which had been disused for a considerable time. 
All coiifessora were not so judicious as Filippo 
Neri : a bairen workseeking pietism was encouraged, 
and the conception of Divine things wtis mingled 
with fantastic superstition. 

Would we could, at Jeast, cherish the belief, 
that even with these false in)tion8, the multitude 
had imbibed a thorough devotion to the precepts 
of religion ! 

But it resulted from the very nature of the court, 
that along with its religious efforts those of the 
most vehemently secular tendency manifesf(‘d 
themselves likewise. 

Tho curia was not exclusively an ocelesiasticial 
institution, it had a state, and indirectly a great 
portion of the world to rule. In proportion as any 
iiidividua) acijuired a share in that power, In? won 
consequence, the gifts of fortune, influence, and 
every thing tliat man is prune to covet. Human 
nature could Tiot have so changed, that men 
should have struggled only by spiritual means for 
tho prizes offered by soeiety and politics. The 
saino courses were here adopted as at otlier courts, 
but with very peculiar modifications, consfinaiit 
witli tho nature of the arena. 

Of all cities in the world, Rome probably pos- 
sessed in those days the most fluctuating popula- 
tion. Under Leo X. it had swelled to more tlian 
eighty thousand souls, and it had sunk again to 
forty-five thousand under Paul IV., from whose 
rigour every one fled. 1 mmediately after his days it 
rose again in a few years to seventy thousand, and 
to upWairils of one him<lred thousaiul under Sixtus V. 
Tho iiKJSt remarkable circumstance was, that the 
fixed resiilents bore no proportion to these num- 
bers. The city was peopled rather by long sojourn- 
ers than by natives ; it might be compared to a fair 
or a diet, without continuance or stability, without 
the cement of blood. Numbers flocked to Rome, 
because they could not find any preferment in the 
laud of their birth. Wounded pride drove some 
thither, wayward ambition others. Many thought 
thei*c was more liberty tliero than elsewhere. 
Every man sought to rise in his own way. 

The heterogeneous elements were still far from 
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coiilt'scing into oiio compact lioily ; the varioiw 
racoH were Hlill niunoruus, and so distinct^ lliat tin; 
diversities of national and provincial eliaructer were 
e.‘isily to be seen, 'flie c«)urteous docilo Lombard 
was distiiiKuisbed from tlie Goiiocs<*, who thought 
to eaiTy all bid'orc him by the force of his money, 
and the Venetian, alert to discover the secrets of 
others. There might be seen the frugal loquacious 
Florentine, the Uoniagnese with his instinctive 
staunchness in the chase of his own intor(*st, and 
the assuming and ceremonious Neapolitan. Tin; 
m(‘n from the north were simple in thidr habits, 
and fond of comfort, even Clavius tin* German was 
t^e butt of many a joke, for hia two very siibst;ui> 
lial breakfasts. The Fn'iich ke])t apart, and had 
lh(‘ most ditlicnlty in relijniuishing their national 
habits. The Sjainiard stalked about wrapped in 
his sottana. and his clonk, full of ])reteii.sioii and 
mnhitions schemes, and (lespised all the rest. 

Th(‘re was nothing which an individual in the 
multitude might not venture to set his heart, on. 
People were fond of the reeolltietion, that John 
XXI H., when he was asked why he was going to 
Itome, answered, he wished to become pope, — and 
pope he was. In like maimer Pins V. and Six- 
tus W had risen from the lowest grade to sui>renn‘ 
dignity. Fvery man de<‘med himself capahN; of 
every thing, an<l luqual for ( very tiling. 

It was a fre(iuent remark in th(jH(‘ days, and a 
jierfoidly just one, that there was something of a. 
republican eharactm* in tlu* prelacy and tluj curia ; 
this ciuisisled in tlui circumstance that all might 
pn*tcnd to all, and that individuals conlinunlly rose 
from luimhle origin t<» the highest dignities. No- 
vertheh^Hs, that republic was oiu^ of tlie most sin- 
gular constitution : on th(‘ one hand was the uni- 
versal qnaliiu'at ion of individuals for i)ubric honours, 
on th(‘ otlu'r the absolute j)ower of a singl <3 man, 
upon whose arbitrary decision depended every 
(Midowmont and ev(*ry j»roinotion. And who was 
that man / lie on whom an nthuly incalculable 
cuinhination bestowed the victory in the electivt* 
T^>ute.st, Pre^ ioiisly of little eight, he suddenly 
became invested with the fulness of authority. 
11 -mg under the conviction tliat he had iM-'euKiisi-d 
by the operati«»n of the Holy (ihost to tlie highest 
dignity, he had so much the less motive to forego 
any of his personal inclinations. He ii.sually Ix'gaii 
forthwitli, with a thorough alteration of existing 
aj*rangements. Tin' h'gat(\s and governoi’s were 
changed in all the jirovinces : in the capital there 
Were places that, as a matter of course, always f(dl 
to the pope’s kinsmen and nephews. Even when 
nejiotiam was restricted, as it \vas in Ifio pcTiod 
under our immediate consideration, still every ]>o]k' 
favoured his old eontidants and retainers. It was 
tpiite iiatni'nl that lu’ should niit hrt’ak olf his 
habitual intercourse Avith them. 'Phus the seen'- 
tary, who had long served the Cardinal Montalfo, 
was also tin? most aeceptahie to Pope Sixtus V. 
Flach pope, of noeessil.y, brought forward with him- 
self the partisans of the opinions t(» w Inch he himself 
inclined. Thus did ev(‘ry new accession to the 
papal chair bring about a kind of revolution in all 
prospects and (‘xpectations, in the aj>pr<»achcs to 
power, and in ecelesiasti<\al and tempoml digni- 
ties. « Tt is,” .says Cdnunjunbmo, “ as though the 
site of th(^ princclj' castle in a city were changed, 
and all the streets were made to nm towards the 
now (’•dihee : how niany hous(»s must be pulled 
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down, how often must llu^ road he carric'd through 
a palace, while n<^w lam^s and j)assage8 begin to he 
throngtsi.” This comparison does not uiuiptlv 
depict the violent changes occurring on (sach occa- 
sion, and the degree of stability of the con.scqiient 
aiTangcmonts. 

A circumstance of a mtjst peculiar kind rose 
inevitably out of this. 

From the frequent recurrence of those mutations, 
till* iicc(*ssion of the popes at so much a more 
advanced age than usual with other sovereigns, 
and the momentarily impending j)ossil)ility of a 
transition of power into other hands, every man’s 
life was, as it were, a continuous game (jf chance ; 
no man could cahmlato tin* upshot, hut his hopes 
were kej)t continually alive by the uncertainty. 

Each individual’s ho])es of tbrliine and promotion 
depended e.sjjeeiaJly on perstjnal favour ; and where 
all personal influeiicc was in such a continual state 
of lluctiiation, the calculaticms of amhiiion must 
iietM'ssarily have assumed a coiTesponding tone, 
and cast lln'inselves nj)on very p(‘culiar d(?vic(.'s. 

In our mamiHcript collections are to be found a 
multitude of diivclioiis respecting tin? hi'havioiir 
(‘xpedient to be observed at tln^ papal court 
The maimer in whi(di each man plies his schemes, 
and seeks to mak(' his fortune, appears to me no 
uninteresrmg object of notice. Human nature is 
iiK'xhaustible in its jilastic capacity for ada])tation 
to circumstance's ; the mon? rigidly defined the 
data imjAosed on it, the morr^ unexpected uro tin* 
forms into which it throws itself. 

All cannot adopt the same course : h(3 who pos- 
sesses nothing must he content to take service. A 
liberal donu'stieation in tin? houses of cardinals and 
princes was still open to literary men. If a man 
ielt compelled to place himself in such a j)osition, 
it became the objertof his chief solicitude to iiigra- 
tiat(‘ himself with tin* bend of the house, to acejuire 
merit in his eyes, to penetrate his scauvts, and to 
become indispensable to him. Every thing was 
patiently endured at his hands, even injustice was 
borne with ehoi'rfulne.ss ; for how soon, on a change 
in the pap.iey, might his star too rise in thcaseeml- 
aiit, and his retainers partalo* of its splendour. 
F(»rtnn<* ('bhs and Hows : the iriaii remains the 
same. 

Others, jierhaps, directed their efforts to the 
attainment of a litt)(‘ place, that wilh Zealand acti- 
vity might opi>n a certain fi('ld to th«'ir amhition. 
Hut intinth, it is alwayw an irksome thing — and so 
it was then and there as much a*^ in any otlier city 
•ind other times - to he obliged to look to lu'cessary 
wants in the first j>lac'', and to honour afler- 
wards. 

Hoav imieh inort' fortunate was the condition of 
fho.se who had a eninpeteiice ! 'I'ln? monti, in which 
th(*y purchased shares, yielded tlu'in a cm’tain in- 
emneeverN month : they honght a place, in right (»f 
which they entered diiv'ctly into the pn'lacy, and 

* For instance Inslmtlione al signor cardinale di Me- 
fiici del inodo cotno si deve governare nellacorto dt Roma.— * 
Avvcrtimcnlf all’ illmo- (ardin.it Montalto sopra il inodo col 
quale si pohsa «« debba bL*n governaro ctnne rardinalo o 
nepotc dl l papa. Infoun xii. — Avvertimenti polilitiet utilis- 
.linii pCr la rorfc di Roma, scvonty-righl ve ry quc.stionable 
maxims- tnl’onn vxv • 'Phr most important of all. Discorso 
nvrr ritraifo della eorie di Roma di .Mi" llIn>o. f’ommcndonc. 
Coild. Hang at Vienna. 
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not only attainod an indepeinli'iicc, but also an 
opportunity of brilliantly dmplaying their talcntn. 
Whoso Inis to him shall be given. At this court it 
was doubly advantageous to possess something, 
because the possession reverted to the cajnera, so 
that tile pope himself had an interest in itsjncrease. 

Ill such a situation tliere was no more need of .so 
slavishly attaching oneself to a great man ; so 
strongly pronounced partisanship would rather, 
indeed,* have stood in the way of a man's promo- 
tion, if it ran counter to the caprices of fortune. 
'J'he most essential precaution to be observed was, 
to avoid giving (dfence to any one ; a prec.aution 
most sensitively and watchfully att(inded to in the 
slightest and most su{)crficial intercourses of life. 
C.ire was taken, foi* instance, not to treat any man 
with more honour than he was exactly entitled to : 
equality "f comportment towards p(>rsons of dif- 
ferent degrees would he ine<[uality, and might pro- 
duce an unravoiirahlc impression. Even of the 
ahseiit nothing hut g<»od was to he spoltmi, n<»t only 
l»ecause words once uttered are no longer in our 
jiower, they Hy on<^ knows not whither, hut also 
iiecausi* very few love a keen scrutinizer. It be- 
hove«l a man to make a moderate use of his know- 
h'dge, and to ;i\oiil rendering it tedious to any one. 
It was not advisahh‘ to be the bearer of bad news, 
a part of the unfavourable imptv'ssion always re- 
eoiling upon tb(> bearer of the tidings. The only 
difficulty on the other liaml was, to avoid so strict 
a silence as would render one’s purpose apparent. 

Elevatiim t<» higher dignities, even t<i that of car- 
dinal, conferred no exemption from these duties ; 
it only o])liged the individual to be more assiduous 
of observance of them in bis own sjihere. Who 
should venture to betray bis b<‘lief that any member 
of the c(dleg(j of cardinals was unfit for the juipal 
dignity ? Tlu're was not one of them so insignifi- 
cant on whom the choice might not possibly fall. 

A cardinal’s first concern was to cultivate the 
favourable opinion of tin? reigning pop<‘ : on it 
depended fortune and dignity, universal deference 
and obsequiousness. Great discretion, however, 
was necessary in the inainnT of paying his eourt. 
Profound siK-nce was to be observed as to ail the 
[)ersonal conecjrns of the pope, whilst, at the same 
time, no pains were to be spared to come at the 
bottom of llnun, so as stjeretly to shape one’s pro- 
ceedings accordingly. Tho p<»pe might, indeed, 
now and then be addressed in praise of liis nephews, 
their fidelity and tlieir talents : such topics were 
usually welcomt*. To leani the secrets of the papal 
house, use might be iiiad«! of the monks, who under 
the pretenee of rtjligion penetrate further than any 
one imagines. 

The importance ami tin* rapid vicissitude of per- 
sonal relations, imposes especially on ambassadura a 
necessity for extraordinary vigilance. Like a skil- 
ful pilot, tho envoy observes how the wind blows ; 
he spares no money to get hold of persons who may 
give him information ; all his outlay is well repaid 
hy a single valuable intelligence, which may indicate 
to him tiu; seasonable moment for pii.sliing forward 
his negociations. If ho has a reciuest to make of 
the pope, he makes it his hnsiness inHonsihly to in- 
terweave its purjiort with the pope’s own interests, 
however remote from each other the two may 
really be. Above all, he .strains every effort to 
win over the favourite kinsman, and to convince him 
that from no court, so much as his own, has the 


latter rca.son to expect wealtli and permanent 
greatness. He also endeavours to secure the good 
will of the cardinals. To none will he absolutely 
promise the papacy, hut he flatters the hopes of all. 
He will not commit himself wholly to any of them, 
hut ho will occasionally bestow marks of his favour 
even on those who are hostilely disposed. He does 
like the falconer, who shews the piece of meat to 
the hawk, but only gives him a little of it from 
time to time. 

So lived and moved among each other, cardinals, 
ainbassiidors, princes, public and private possessors 
of power ; full of ceremony, of which Rome was 
the chiHsic ground, of obsequiousness and .subrnis- 
sivcncHS, but egotists all to the very core ; ever 
craving only to accoinplisli some private end, and 
to eveiToach others. 

Curious it is to note how tho struggle for what 
all covet, j)ower, hmiour, wealth, and enjoyment, 
eksewhere tho fruitful source r)f rancour and feud, 
here took tho 8ha])o t)f courtesy and offieiousness ; 
how, the better to gratify his own passions, each 
flattered in others those of which he ivas in some 
meaf-ure conscious in himself. Here self-denial wtis 
full of greed, and ])assiou stole onward with wary 
step. 

W(‘ have seen the dignity, the earnestness, the 
religion, that ]:)rovailed at this court ; w(* m>w sc^e 
its worldly side likewise, ambition, covetuu.‘rness, 
dissimulation, and craft. 

Were it our purpose to pronounce an eulogy on 
the Roman co«irt, we need select only the fornuT of 
these its constituent elements ; wore we inclined to 
inveigh against it, we might look exelusivcly to the 
latter. Rut will'll we rise to the heights of clear 
ami imprejudici d observation, we take both into 
our contemplation, nay, admit the necessary deri- 
vation of both from the nature of man and the 
forec' of cireuinstances. 

That phase in the world’s history w'liich w'e have 
b<,‘eii considering, gave more vivid coerifiveness 
than ever to the demand for decorum, purity of 
life, and religion ; it coincided with the principle of 
the court, whose position with regard to the world 
rested on the niainten.'incc of those qualities. It 
followed, of necessity, that those men rose to most 
eminence whose charaeters ino.st amply accorded 
with that demand : had it been otherwise, public 
ojiinion would not only have been untrue to it.self, 
hut suicidal. The happening however, as it did, that 
the goods of fortune were so immediately conneettid 
with spiritual ciualities, was an enormous provoca- 
tive of the spirit of this world. 

We cannot doubt the genuine nature of the 
temper and sentiments not unfrequeiitly depicted 
to us hy our observant and discreet authorities. 
But how many a man may yet have sought to 
secure his fortunes hy mere outward show ? Into 
how many other minds may mere w orldly tend<'ncie8 
have forced their w'ay along with those of religion, 
in the misty dimness of half-developed motives. 

It was with the curia as with literature and art. 
All alike had fallen off from the church, and rushed 
upon patlis verging almost upon paganism. Yonder 
march of events awoke the dormant principle of the 
church, moved all the energies of society as with a 
new breatli of life, and gave a new colouring to the 
whole body of the times. How' broadly marked 
the difference between Ario.sto and Tasso, between 
Giulio Romano and Guerctno, between Pomponazzo 
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and Patrizi ! A j'lvat epoch lies between them. 
Yet is there something common to the fonner and 
the hitter, and tliey have a rnutnal point of contact. 
The curia, too, retained its old form, and preserved 
many other particulars of its old nature. Yet this 
did not prevent its being swayed by a new spirit ; 
what the latter could not wholly transform and 
assimilate to itself, it animated, at least, with its 
own impulse. 

As I (;ontemplate the mingling of the various 
elements, I call to mind a natural spectacle, that 
may, perhaps, servo as a sort of type and similitude 
to aid our eoiici'ption of this state of things. 

• Near Terni, the Nora is soon approaching through 
the hmgthenod valley, between woods and meadows, 
in calm unriifHed flow. On the other side, the 
Velino, pent up between rochs, rushes on with 


giant speed, till at last it dashes lu'adlong from the 
cliffs in splendid cascades, that foam and sparkle 
with a thousand hues. Meeting immediately \i ith 
the Nera, in an instant it communicates to it its 
own commotion. Roaring and surging, the min- 
gled waters sweep torrent-like ahmg. 

Thus did the newly-awakened spirit of the 
catholic church give a new impetus to all the 
organs (»f literature and art, to the whole being of 
society. The curia was at onee devout and rest- 
less, spiritual and warlike ; on the one hand full of 
dignity, pomp, and ceremony ; on the other, un- 
paralleled for calculating subtilty, and unwearied 
lust of sway. Its piety and its ambitions proj(‘cts, 
both reposing on the idea of an exclusive orthodoxy, 
coalesced into one system. Thus constituted, it 
once more t\ssayed to subdue the world. 

I 

I 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 

UOUNTER REFOllMATJONS. FIRST FKRIOD. lofi.l— lo/lf). 


Intnxlacthm. 

ft is om* of (he most diffi<Milt problems in tin; 
liistory of a nation or of a j»ower, to appreeiati' tlie 
connexion of its special relatiojis with those of the 
world at large. 

It is true the individual life of the body politic 
grows ill ohe<lit‘nce to inherent laws assorted to its 
pi'cnliar moral constitution, and displays a eharac- 
tiM’istic eonsisteney throughout the progress of 
ages. Still it is incessantly under the op<*ration of 
gen i-al iiiUneiiees, that powerfully affect the course 
development. 

We may lay it down as a maxim, that the clia- 
raeter of modern Europe is founded on this contrast 
of forces. Us stat(;s and races are for ever parted 
liom each other, hut at the same time they are 
Knit together in an iiisejiarabU; system of commu- 
nity. There are no national annals in which uni- 
versal history <loes not play an important part. 
So hound by the laws of necessity, so all emhracing 
is the consecutive sisries of ages, that ev<*n the j 
mightiest state often appears but as a inemluT of 
the great coiiiinoiiwcaltti, invadved in, and ruled 
by, its destinies. Whoever has once attempted to 
consi<h‘r the history of a people in the whole, and 
to survey its course, without arbitrarily straining 
truth, and without illusion, will have experienced 
the (iitfi<*ulty arising from this source. In the 
several phase s of a nation's progressive existence, 
we discern the various currents of the world’s 
general destiny. 

But this difficulty becomes double when, as 
sometimes occurs, a power sets on foot a movement 
that involves the whole world, and <if rhe princijde 
of which it is itself the peculiar representative. 
Siieh a power then takes so potent a share in the 
collective operations of the age, it enters into such 
vivid ixdations with all the active forces of tlio 
world, that its history ex]>aiids in a certain sense 
into universal history. 


On such a phase as this, the pai>aey entered. after 
the council of Trent. 

Shaken to its very centre, perilled in the very 
ground work of its being, it had yet been able to 
bi<le the l>rnnt, and to arm itself with renovated 
vigour. In both peninsulas it had promjUly 
swept asi<le all the liostile efforts by which it had 
been assailed, and bad onee ni(»re gathered to it- 
self and pervaded all the ehMuents of life. It now 
conceived the projt'ct of re-s»ibduing the rev;)lted 
in all other parts of the? world. Home became 
once more a conquering power, it formed projects, 
ami engag«‘d in enterprises, sueh as in ancient 
•times and in the middle ages liad issued from the 
seven-hilled city. 

We slu)iild make but little progress in the his- 
tory of the renovated pa|)acy, were w(^ to limit our 
observation to its eentri‘ only. Its actual sigaiH- 
eaneo is ]>erfeetly t(» be seen but in its o|)eration 
upon the world in general. 

Let us begin wilh contemplating the streiigtli 
and pi)sition of its rival. 

Hhimtiou of Profit autisnn about Uih ijaar irib3. | 

North of the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Pro- j 
testiint opinions had been in vigorous and incessant • 
progress till the period «)f thcj council of Trent : 
their dominion extended far and wide over Ger- 
man, Sclavoiiian, and fiatiii nations. 

lathe Scandinavian realms they had established 
themsedves the more impregnaldy, because there 
their introduction was coincident with the estab- 
lishment of new dynasties, and the rc-modelling 
of all political institutions. From the very finit 
they wm’e hailed with joy, as though there was in 
their nature a primitive affinity to the national 
feelings. Bug<*nhagcu, the founder of Lutheran- 
ism in Denmark, cannot find words enough to 
d<*scrihe the zeal with which his preaching was 
listened to in tliat country, “ even on work-days,” 
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aa he cxpresaea himself, “ oven before day, on hoH- 
dap^s and all (hiy long*.” The Protestant doc- 
trines had now spread to the very remotest boun- 
daries of Scandinavia. How the Faro Isles be- 
came Protestant is unknown, so easy and sponta- 
neous was the change f. In the year 1552, the 
last representatives of Catholicism in Iceland suc- 
cumbed : a Imtheran bishopric was founded in 
Wiborg in 1554 : evangelit^ preachers travelled 
to far Lapland in company with the Swedish 
governors. In 15C0, (iustavus Vasa earnestly 
enjoined his heir in his will, that he and all his 
posterity slKuihl hold fast by the evangelical doc- 
trine, ami tolerate no false teachers. Ho made 
this almost a condition to the inheritance of the 
throne 

On the Southern shores too of the Raltic, Lu- 
theranism had achieved complete predominance, 
at least aimmg the ]»opulation of German tongue. 
Prussia had set the lirst example of secularization 
on a grand scale : this having been followc'd by 
Jdvonia in 15(.d, tin* first condition stipulated for 
by that province on its submission to Poland, was, 
that it should bo at liberty to abidi; by the Augs- 
burg confession. Their connexion with those coun- 
tries, whose subjection was bas(‘d on the Protes- 
tant jtrineiple, operated as a check upon tin; 
Jagellon kings, to prevmit their opposing the 
jirogress of the new faith. The great cities of 
Polish Prussia were, in the years 1557, 1553, con- 
firmed in the exi'reise of their religion according 
to the laitheraii ritual by express charters ; and 
the privileges soon after acipiin'd liy the smalU'r 
towns, which had previously bemi exposed to the 
attacks of powi'rfnl bishops §, weri' still more ex- 
plicit. In fact, oven in Poland Propiu’a considera- 
l)lc part of the nobility had hemi gained over to 
the Jh’otestant opinions, grateful as these were to 
the feelings of indepiMideniHi nurtured liy the coii- 
•stitution of the state. It was a. eomnion saying, “A 
Polish nohleinan is not subject to the king ; is he 
to be so to the pope f’ So far were matters 
eairied, that Proti'stants made their way even in hr 
the episcopal sees, and even constituted the majority 
of the senate under Sigisnnmd Augustus. That 
sovereign was nmiuestionalily catholic ; he heard 
mass daily, and catholic preaching t very Sunday ; 
he joined the singers of his choir in the Peiicdic- 
tus ; observed the seasons of confession and com- 
nutnioii, whicli latter he reeeived in one kind : 
still he seemed to give himself little concein about 
the creed of his court or his subjects, and w’;i8 not 
disposed to embitter tlie last years of his life, by 
a contest against so vigorously progressive a sys- 
tem of belief ||. 

* Niirralivc of D. Ponioraul, .Sabb. p. visit, in 

Mailers Kntdeektein Siajilseubiiiet he Kroll'n. p. 3(i5. 

t Miinter: Kirchengesoliiehle von DUneniark, iii. 429. 

t TfStanientuin religiosuin Giistavi I. in Baa%: Inventa- 
rium Efdesia* Sueogotli p. 2S2. 

$ bengnirh : Naobrirbt von der Kcligionsandcrnng in 
Prenssen vof dem Itrn Tlieil der GcHOhicble der Preussi 
scbeii Lande, § 2a. 

II Ih'latioiw; di Polonia del vescovo di ramcrind, .ibont 
II555. MS. Ill (be Chfgi lihr'uy. A luolli di questi (who 
reside at court) mm poita die vivaiio come li place, perch c 
si vode che S. MaestA i; taiito bi-nigna die non vorria niai 
far cosa die dispiaresstr ad alciuio, ed io vorrei die nelle 
cose della rdi^ione fosse nn poco pin severa. [Many of 
those who reside at ciMiit, are at ulu-rty to live as they plea.se. 


Such an attempt at resistance had, to say the 
least of it, not been bemjficial to the government 
ill the neighbouring dominions of llungjiry. Fer- 
dinand I. could never force the diet to any reso- 
lutions unfavourable to Protestantism. In the year 
1554, a Liithcitin was elected pahttine of the 
empire, and .soon after concessions were extortiMl 
in favour of tin; Helvetic confession in tlic vale of 
Erlan. Transylvania separated itself altogether ; 
the ecclesiastical possessions in that country wi‘re 
coiifi.scated by a formal dccri'c of the diet, in the 
year 1553, the priiieiiss even appropriating to 
herself the greater part of the tithes. 

We come now to Germany, wlu-n* the new forai 
of the church had first unfolded itstdf spontaneously 
out of the national mind, upheld itself throughout 
a long and foriniihihle war, achieved a legalized 
existence, and was now in the act of taking full 
po.ssession of the several states. In this it had 
already made extensive jirogress. I’rotestantism 
not only reigned ])aramount in Northern Germany, 
wlnu'c it hail originated, and in those districts of 
Upjier tjiTmany where it had always maintained 
itself ; its grasp had been extended much more 
widely in every direction. 

Ill Franconia, the bishoprics vainly opposed it. 
In Wurzburg, and Jhimberg, by far the greater 
part of the nobility and of the episcopal function- 
aries, the magistrates, and the burghers of tin* 
towns, at least the majority of them, and the hulk 
of the rural population, had pas.s(‘d over to the 
reforming ]>arty. In llu^ territorus of Ihnnhorg, 
we trace ih(‘ name of a Lutheran pastor allaelu'd 
to almost every single jxirish *. .Such was the 
tone prevailing in tin* administration, which more- 
over was principally in the luuids of the estates, 
r(‘gnlarly constituted bodies corporate, invested 
(*ven w’itli the right of imposing tax(*s and 
duties : such too was the toiu; prevailing in the 
tribunals, and the oh.si‘rvatiou was eoiiinmnly 
iinnle, that the greater nuinlier of dc'eishuis wer«^ 
hostile to the catholic; interests f. The hislu , | 
had little w'eiglit ; those c'ven who, “ with 'teutonic 
anil Frankish fidelity,” reviuvnced them as princes, 
could not yet endure to see them parade, mitred 
and decked in their iderical trappings. 

The movement had not been much le.ss onergc'tic 
in Ravaria. The great majority of tin; nohilily 
laid adopted the protestaut doetrlne, and a con- 
siderable portion of the towns was decidedly in- 
clined to it : the duke was compelled in his diets, 
for instance, in the year 1553, to grant concessions, 
such as elsi.'where led to the complete introduction 
of the Augsburg confession, and which here 
seemed to promise the same result. The duke 
himself was not so inveterately opposed to that 
eonfession as not oeeasionally to listen to a pro- 
testant sermon .t. 

Fur more than this, however, had been done in 
Austria. The nobility of tliat country studied in 
Wittembi'i’g : all the colleges of tlio land were 

brcaiisc it is cviilcnt hia majesty is so benignant, he could 
never consent to molest any one. Kor my part T could wish 
that in matters of religion ho was a little more severe.] 

• Jack has specially occupied himself with this matter, 
in the second and third parts of his Geseliichto von Bam- 
berg. 

t Grnpp. Dissertatio de Statu Religionis in Franconia 
Lutheranismo infecta. Scriptorcs VV'irceb. i. p. 12. 

J Sitzinger in Strobel : fieitrUge zur Literutur. i. 213. 
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filled with Protestants ; it was said to be ascer- 
tained, that not more perhaps tlian the thirtieth 
part of the population In: i temained catholic : 
stc*p by step, a natioiial co.isutution unfolded itself, 
formed uixni the ])rinciplc of Protestantisni. 

'riie archbishops of Sal/.berg too, encompassed 
by Havana Jind Austria, had been unable t(f keep 
their d*)minions stedfast to the ancient faith. True, 
they admitted no protestiint i)reacher, but the tlis- 
position of the ])opulation was not the less decidedly 
I ]n*onoiinced. The mass was no longer frequented 
in the capital ; nor fjists nor holidays observed. 
1’lu)s<^ who wc-re too remote toatk*nd the preachers 
id Austrian localities, edified themselves at home 
with Spangonberg’s postiles. The people of the 
nioimtiiins were not (vnitent Avith this. In the 
kauris and the Castein, in St. Vent, Tamsweg, .and 
kadstadt, the inhabitants loudly demanded the 
sacramental cup, and this being refused them, they 
ceased altogether to attend the saerament: they 
withhold their chil<lren too from the schools ; and it 
aiMually occurred in the church, that a peasant rose 
and cried out to tin; pnsacluT, “ 'I’hou liest.” The 
juasants preached to each other*. We need not 
l)e sui'iu'isetl, if under the suppression of all wor- 
j ship accordant with their newly adopted coiivic- 
I tioiis, notions of a visionary and romantic character 
! m'(‘w up among those inhabitants of the lomdy 


! Alps. 

! ilow advantageously contrast'd with tliis picture, 

! is that whi<dj presents itsi'lf to us in the <Iominions 
I of the spiritual el<‘ctors on the Rhine, where tlu' 

■ nobility liad ind»'pendcncc enough to procure for 
1 their vassals a freedom, which could hardly 1x5 
I grant(5d by the spiritual lord. The Rhenish nobi- 
' lity had early embraced jirotestantisni ; they allowt'd 
^o encroaeinnents of the sovereigns upon their 
' «loinains, not even of a religious kind. In all tins 
: towns there existed already a prot(5stant party. 

, It showed its activity by roit(*ratcd petititms in 
' (.'ulogne ; ih Trier it was already so strong us to 
j ^.rvte a preacher from Geneva, and to maintain 
" him in defiance (»f the elector : in Aix la Chapello 
it strove for absolute supremacy ; the inhabit- 
ants of Mainz too did n<»t hesitate to send their 
tdiildren to protestant schools, for instance to Nurii- 
berg. (xHumendone, w ho w'as in Germany in the 
year 15(11 , cannot t'xpress the dependence of the pre- 
lates upon the Lutheran princes, and their complai- 
sanci5 towards protestantisni f. lie declares he 
has known protestants of the most violent opiuion.s 
in their very privy councils X- Re is amazed that 
time had so utterly failetl to bring rt5lief to Catho- 
licism. 

It was the same in Westphalia as clsew'hero. 
The whole rural population was busy with the 
harvest on St. l*eler’s day : the apjx>iiited fes- 
tivals were generally no longer observed. The 
town-council of Padi'rborn wabdied with a kind of 
jealousy over its protestant confession. In Mliii- 
ster more than one bishop had the reputation of 
Lutheran sentiments, and moat of the priests were 
formally married : duke Wilhelm of (leves adhered 


• Extract from a report by the cation With. v. Traut- 
niannsdorf of the year Ui55, in Zaunuia, Chrunik von Salz- 
burg, vi. 827. 

t (iratiani, Vie do Commendon, p. 110. 
t l>e’ pin arrahbiati hcretiei. Mi e parso die il tempo non 
iiabhia nppurlato alcun ^lovamento. Cotntuendonc, Uela- 
tiuiio della state della rdigione in Cicrinania. MS. Valliceil. 


indeed on the whole to Catholicism ; in his private 
chapel, nevertheless, he received the sacrament in 
both kinds ; the greater part of his council were 
avowed protestants ; no essential obstacle was 
offered to the evangelical ritual in his tlominions *. 

In short, from west to cjust, and from north to 
south, throughout all Germany, protestantisni had 
unquestionably the jircpondcrancc. The nobility 
w'ere attached to it fi’om the very first : th<5 body 
of public functionaries, already in those days nume- 
rous and important, was trained up in the new 
doetriiu* : the common peo]>l(5 would hear no more 
of certain articles, such for instiiuce as purgatory, 
or of certain ceremonies, such as jiilgrimages : not 
a convent could maintain itself, not a man durst 
come forward with holy relics. A Venetian am- 
hassailor cah'iilates, in the year 15.53, that hut a 
tenth i»art of the inhabitants of Germany still clung 
to the ancient faith. 

It is not surprising if the losses sustained by 
Catholicism in power ami property, kept pace with 
the eoiitimial decay of its spiritual influence. The 
(‘anons in most of the (‘celcsiastical foundations 
w'('re cdther devoted to the reformed doctrine, or 
wen* lukewarm and indifferent. What was to 
hinder them then from jtroposing protestant bishops 
wlicn opjxirtuniiy oeeurred, should that seem to 
them atlvaiilageous in other respects ? 'rrne, it 
was onlained by tlie treaty of Augsburg, that a 
spiritual jirince should lose both bis rank and Ills 
revenues if ho abandoned the obi faith ; this it was 
thought, liowevi r, by no means aimed at preventing 
,a chapter already proti'stant, from choosing an 
evangelical bisho)) ; all that could ho insisted on 
was, that the endowments sliould not be inadi* 
hereditary. Thus it occurred, that a Brandenburg 
princt* received the arelibishoprie of Magdeburg, a 
Lauenburg ]>rince that of Bri'ini'ii, and a prinei* of 
Brunswick that of llallxTstadt. The bishoprics 
t<xj of Liihek, Verdeii, and .Mumleii, and the abbi'y 
of (iiu'dliuhurg, fell into [irotestant hands f. 

Nor was the confiscation of church property less 
energetically carried on. Ilow gn^at wcto the. 
losses sustaineil, for instance, within a few years by 
the bisliopric of Augsburg. In the yi'ar LWT all 
the convents in Wirtemlx rg werii wrested from it : 
these were followed in 1553 by the convents and 
parishes of the county of Oettiiigeii. It was not 
till after the peace of Augshiirg, that the pro- 
testants rose to an tJiiuality witli their rivals in 
Diinkelsbuhl and Donauwt'rth, and to supremacy 
in Nordlingen and Memmingen. Thereupon the 
convents in those towns, among them the rieh pre- 
ceptory of St. Anthony in Memmingen, and the 
parochial livings, were irri'trievahly lost 

• Tempesli, Vita <Ii Sisto V. from the Anonymo di Cam 
pidoplio, 1, xxiii. Ihi moll’ anni si cointnunicava coii amtw 
le specie, quantnnquc il suo capolluno slicu’ havesse parlato, 
iiuluremlolo a cominunicarsi cosl nella sua capella aegreta, 
per non dar mal esseniplo a’ sndditl. la a letter given in 
Nirsert’s MUnstcrache Urkundensammlung, 1. xxi. it is saxl 
with similar significance of the bishop of MUnster and the 
court of Cleves : Wilhelmus episcopus (W. v. Rettler) rcli- 
gionem sctnihithoranam hansit in aula Juliacensi. [Bishop 
Wilhelm imhibed a 8einiluthcr.*in religion at tlie court of 
Clevcvs.j 

t See also tny Hist. Pol. Zeitschrift, 1. ii. 261) et scq. 

t Placidus Braun ; Geschichte der Bisebiife von Augsburg, 
Band iii. a.'t;!, 535 et seq., on this head from authentic 
sources. 
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In addition to all thin, there was but little of a 
cheering nature in the futui*e prospects of catho- 
lieiHui. 

Protestant opinions had triumphed in the imi- 
vei*sitie8 and educational establishments. Those 
old champions of catholicistn who had withstood 
Luther were dead, or in advanced years : young 
men captible of supplying their places had not yet 
arisen. Twenty years had elapsed in Vienna since 
a single student of the university had taken priest’s 
orders. Even in Ingoldstadt, pi’c-eminently catho- 
lic as it was, no competent candidates of the faculty 
of theology presented themselves to fill the places 
that had hitherto been always occupied by ecclesias- 
tics •. The city of Cologne founded an endowed 
school ; but wlicn all the aiTangements for it had 
been made, it was found that the regent was a 
protestantf. Cardinal Otto Truch^ss estahlished 
a now university in his city of Dilliiigen, with the 
ex])ress design of resisting the progress of protest- 
antisin. The credit of tliis institution was main- 
tained for some years by a few distinguished 
Spanish theologians, but as soon as these left it, 
not a single seholar could be found in all Germany 
to snceeetl to their places ; and even these were like- 
wise filled with protestaiits. About this period the 
teachers in Germany were all, almost without ex- 
ception, protestaiits ; the whole body of the rising 
gJMuuNation sat at their feet, and imbibed a hatred 
of the pope with the first rudiments of learning. 

Such was the state of things in the north and 
cast of Europe : iii many places Catholicism was 
entirely exploded, in all it was subdued and des- 
poiled. While it was struggling to defend itself, 
enemies still more formidable arose against it in 
the west and south. 

For assuredly the Calvinistic system was still 
more pointedly opposed to the Romish doctrines 
than was Lutlfrranism : just at the epoch befor^^ 
us, Calvinism took possession of num’s minds with 
resistless force. 

It had arisen on the frontiers of Italy, Germany, 
and France, and had spread thence in all directions. 
Eastward, in Germany, Hungary, and l*o1and, it 
constituted a subordinate but still very im]>ortant 
element of the protestant movement ; in western 
Europe it had already risen to indej)endciit power. 

Whereas the Scandinavian kingdoms had become 
Lutheran, the British had adoi)ted the Calvinistic 
faith : in the latter, the new church had assumed 
two opposite aspects. In Scotland, where its power 
had been won during its struggles with the govern- 
ment, it was poor, popular, and democratic : so 
much the more resistless was the fervour with 
which it animated its votaries. In England, where 
it had risen to eminence in league with the govern- 
ineiit of the day, it was I'ieh, monarchical, and mag- 
nificent ; and it declared itself content with mere 
forbearance from opposition to its ritual. The 
church of Scotland naturally approximated infi- 
nitely more to the model of Geneva, and was infi- 
nitely nu)re in accordance with the spirit of Calvin. 

The French had embraced the doctrines of their 
countryman (’alvin. with all their characteristic 

• Af;rlcola, Hlstoria provinclse societatis Jesu Germanias 
sup(.>riori8, i. p. 29. 

t Orlaiidiiius, llistoria Sooii-tatis .Tesu, tom. i. lib. xvi. 
II. 2r). Ilnjiis .novie bursie regms, quern primum prajfecc- 
r.tnt, Jacubiit, Liebius, LutlieranuH taridein npparuit. 


vivacity. In defiance of every persecution, the 
French churches modelled themselvcfl on the typo 
of that of Geneva : they held a synod as early as 
the year 1659. In the year 1661, the Venetian 
ambassador Micheii finds not one province free 
from protestantism, and three-fourths of the realm 
filled with it, — Bretagne and Normandy, Gascony 
and Languedoc, I’oictou, Touraine, Provence, and 
Dauphinc. “ In many places in these provinces,” 
lie says, “ meetings and preachings are held, and 
rules of life laid down, exactly after the pattern 
set by Geneva, without the least regard to the 
royal prohibitions. Every one has adopted these 
opinions, even, what is most remarkable, the clergy ; 
not only priests, monks, and nuns — there may 
possibly be a few convents uninfected by them — 
but the vei*y bishops, and many of the more emi- 
nent prelates.” “ Your highness :” he says to 
the doge, — “ with the exception of the common 
people, that is still zealous in fre(pit‘nting tlie 
churches, all the rest of the nation are fallen away, 
especially the nobles, and the younger men under 
forty ycars^of ago, almost without exception. For 
although many of them still go to mass, tin y do 
so only for appearance sake, and out of fear : 
wlien they think themselves unobserved, they turn 
their backs ou mass and church.” When Miehcli 
arrived in Geneva, he learned that immediately 
after the deatli of Francis II. fifty preaehei’s had 
set out from that city to different towns in Finnce. 
lie was amazed to see the consideration in which 
Calvin was hold, and the quantity of money that 
poured in upon him in aid of the multitudes that 
had fied for refuge to Gt neva *. lie finds it un- 
avoidable that religious freedom should be accorded 
to the French protestants, at least for an interim^ 
as he expressed himself, if a deluge of blood wa!P 
to be avoided. In fact, this report was soon fol- 
lowed by the edict of Jan. 1662, wliicli granted a 
recognized and legal existence to prote itantism in 
France, and is the basis of the privileges it has 
since enjoyed there. 

All these changes on every side, in Germany, 
Fnuicc, and England, could not fail of affecting 
the Netherlands. The German influence had first 
prevailed theiv. One of the most cogc*nt motives 
that impelled Charles V. to the war of iSchmalcalde 
was, that the sympathy the German protestaiits 

* Micheii, Relatione dclle cose di Francia, I’aiino 1561. Da 
poi die fu conusduto die col niettcre in prigioiii e con cas- 
tigate e con I'abbruciare non solo non si einendavano, ma si 
dlsordinavano piu, fu deliberato che non si procodesse pin 
contra alcuno, eccetto che contra quell! die andavano predican- 
do, seducendo e facendo publicaiuenti; le congregatiuni e le as- 
semblec, c gli altri si lassassero vivere : oiidi nc furono liberati 
e oavati di prigioni dl Parigi e di tutti le altre terre del regno 
un grand issirno numero, che rimasero poi nel regno prali- 
cando liberameiite e parlando con ogn’uno e gloriandosi che 
aveano guadagnato la lite contra i Papisti : cost chiamavano 
e chiamano li loro adversarii. [After it was ascertained that 
imprisonment, cha.stisenient, and burning did not mend 
them, but made thorn more disorderly, it was determined to 
' proceed no more against any one, except those w'ho per»isted 
in preaching, misleading, and publicly holding meetings, 
and that all others should be left unharmed. Accordingly, 
a great number of them were let loose from the prisons of 
Paris, and a vast multitude from all the other parts of the 
kingdom, who continued in it fVeely exercising their religion, 
talking to every one, and boasting that they had been vic- 
torious ovi r the Papists. So they railed, and still call their 
adversaries.] 
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excited in the Netherlands, daily increased the 
difficulty of governing those provinces, which con- 
stituted so important a part of his dominions. By 
putting down the German princes, he guarded him- 
self at tho same time from insurrectioii on the part 
of his Flemish subjects *. All his laws, howcvcjr, 
though he enh)rced them with extraordinary'rigour, 
all the executions inflicted in almost incredible 
number, particularly in tho early part of his suc- 
ces-sor’s reign (it was calculated at the time, that 
up to 1 562 thirty thousand protestants, men and 
women, had been put to death f ), were unable to 
^stop the progress of the new opinions. The only 
result was, that in the Netherlands these assumed 
rather the French Calvinistic tone than the German 
Lutheran. In this country, too, iji defiance of all 
perst‘(!Ution, a formal confi ^'sion was put forward 
so early as in the year 1561 : churches were esta- 
blished on tho Genevese mod(!l ; and the pr<jte.st- 
ants, connecting themselves with local rights and 
their defenders, acciuired a political basis, from 
which they might expect not only safety and sup- 
port, but even political importance for the time to 
come. 

Under these circumstances new energies were? also 
infused into the older ojjpositions to Rome. 'Phe 
Moravian brethren had been formally recognized in 
tin. year 1502 by Maximilian II., and they availed 
themst!lv(!S of that fortunate event to elect (hat 
very same year in their synod a great number <»f 
new clergy, as many, it is said, as one hundred 
and ('ighty -eight J. In the year 1661, the duke of 
Savoy, too, saw himself compelled to accord lujw 
privileges to the poor congregations of Waldenses 
in the mountains JJ. The protcstaiit notions e.x- 
tended their vivifying energies to the moat remote 
and ini)Ht forgotten comers of Europe. What an 
iniinense domain had they conquered wdthin the 
space tjjf forty years ? From Iceland to the I\vro- 
necs, fnwi ^Finland to the heights of the Italian 
jVIps. 15ven beyond the latter mountains opinions 
analogous had once, as we are aware, prevailt^d. 
Protestantism embraced the whohi range of the 
Lat in church : it had laid hold on a vast majority of 
the higher classes, and of the minds that took 
part in public life : whole nations clung to it with 
I'lithusiasm, and states had been remodelled by it H. 

* A view taken by the then riorentine resident at the 
imperial court, on very good grounds as I think. 

t In a report concerning Spain in 1562, apparently by Paolo 
Tiopolo, to be found in the Venetian archives, it is said : 
llna grandissima parte di quel paesi bassi e guasta e corrotta 

da queste nnovc opinioni e per tuttc Ic provisioni che 

si abbiano fatte e per la morte data a moltc inigliara de 
bomeni (che da settc anni o poco pin in qua per quel chc mi 
0 stato aflTennato da persone principal! di que’ paesi, sono 
stall morti di giustitia piu di 56««. fra homine e donne) no 
solamente (non) si 6 rimediato, ma, etc. 

t Regenvolscii Kcclesiai Slavonicas, I. p. 63. 

$ Leger : Ilistoire des Eglises Vaudoises, li. p. 38, gives 
the treaty. 

II In this light the loss was regarded in Rome itself. 
Tiepolo, Relatione di Pio IV. e V. Parlando solamente 
di quelli (popoli) d’Europa che non sole obedivano lul (al 
papa) ma ancora seguivanu in tutto i riti e le consuetudini 
della chiesa romana, celebrando ancora li olheii nella lingua 
Latina, si sa che I’lngliilterra, la Scotia, la Dania, la Norve- 
gia, la Suetia, e tinalmcntc tutti i paesi settentrionali, si sono 
alienati da lei : la Germania c quasi tutta perduta, la Rohe* 
mia 0 la Polonia si trovano in gran parte infette, li paesi 
bassi della Fiandra sono cosi corotti che per riniedio che vi 


This is the more deserving of our wonder, inasmuch 
as Protestantism was by no mean.s a mere antithesis, 
a negation of the papacy, or an emanciixition from 
its rule : it was in the highest degree positive ; a 
renovation of Christian notions and principles, 
that sway human life even to tho profoundest 
mysteries of the soul. 

CapacUie» of tlie Papacy for Contest. 

The papacy and Catholicism had for a long time 
maintained a defensive attitude against the progress 
of their foe, hut passively only, and without power 
to offer it any effectual resistance. 

Now, how'cvcr, matters assumed a diflerent 
aspect. 

We have seen the inward evolutions through 
which cathoUcisra began the work of self-regenera- 
tion. On the whohi we may say, that it again 
manifested a living power, regenerated its creed in 
the spirit of the age, and created reforms in general 
accordance with the demands of the times. It did 
not suft'er the religious tcnd<’ncic8 existing in 
southern Europe to grow up there also into hostile 
demonstrations, but adoi)ted and governed them, 
and so infused new vigour into ‘its own system. 
Hitherto the spirit of protestantism alone had suc- 
cessfully filled the theatre of the world, and capti- 
vated tho minds of men ; another spirit, equally, 
perhaps, deserving of esteem, when regarded from 
a loftier point of contemplation, though of the most 
tlecidedly opposite character, now entereil the lists 
against the bu’iner, skilled likewise* to w in and sway 
tlie minds of men, and to kindle them to activity. 

The restored catholic system first obtained mas- 
tery over the two southern peninsulas. This it did 
not accomplish without extraordinary rigour : the 
Spanish iiKpiisition was seconded by that which 
had been revived in Rome, and all demonstra- 
tions of protestantism were violeutly suppre.s* 
sed. But at tho same time those inward sen- 
timents and promptings which renovated catho- 
liei.sm especially addressed and claimed as her own, 
were peculiarly powerful in those countries. The 
soNcreigns, too, attached themselves to the intere.sts 
of the church. 

It was a circumskmce of singular moment, that 
Fhilip II., the mightiest of them all, so decidedly 
adhered to the papacy. He repudiated all opinions 
opposed to Catholicism with the pride of a Spaniard, 

si sforzl dar loro il duca d’Alva dilReilmoiitc ritomeranno 
alia prima sanilA, e liiialmente la Francia per rispetto dl 
queati mal hvnnori e tutta ripiena di confusioni, in inodo 
rhe non pare che sia restato altro di sano e di sicuro al pon- 
tefice che la Spagna e I’ltalia, con alcuno poche isole e con 
quel paese chc o dalla Sertji. Vru. in Dalmatia et in Grecia 
posseduto. [Speaking only of those nations of Europe, which 
not only used to obey the po])e, but also foilowt*d in every par- 
ticular the rites and usages of the Roman church, celebrating 
public worship too in the Latin language, it is notorious that 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and in a 
word all the countries of the North, are alienated from it. 
Germany is -almost wholly lost, Bohemia and Poland arc in 
a great degree infected, tho Low Countries of Flanders are so 
corrupted, that notw'itlistanding all the ctforts of the duke of 
Alva to remedy the evil, they will hardly ever return to their 
original healthy condition; and lastly France, by means of 
these morbid humours, is all replete with confu.«ion, so that 
it appears nothing remains to the pope intact and secxirc but 
Spain and Italy, with some few islands, and with those coun- 
tries possessed by your Serenity in Dalmatia and in (Jreece. 
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})y whom iiiiinucuiuto catlioliciHiu was ivjranlod as 
tho token of purity of blood and noble descent. 
N<»r was it, after all, his personal inclinations only 
that stamped the character of his policy. From 
remotci times, and especially since the measures 
instituted by Isabella, the kiu|]fly dignity had worn 
an ecclcHiastical complexion in Spain : in every 
province tlur royal autlun’ity was strengthened by a 
Huppleinent of spiritual power ; its rule would have 
been at an end liad it been deprived of the inqui- 
sition : (‘Veil ill his American possessions, the king 
appeared above all in the light of a disseminator of 
the Christian an<l catholic faith : this was the 
thought that combined all liis territories in alle- 
giaiUM? to Jiini, nor eould he have abandoned it 
wit bout real danger. The spread of the Huguenots 
in the soutli of Frajice excited the groatt‘Stanxiety 
in Spain : the iinpiisition deemed itself bound to 
double vigilance. “ I assure your bighness,’’ the 
Venetian ambassador says in a lettcT to his sove- 
reign, Aug. 25, 1562, “ no great religious excite- 
ment is to Ik 3 wish(‘d for, for this country : there 
are many in it who long for a change of religion *.’* 
The papal nutieio was of opinion, that the progress 
of the einmeil tlum sitting was a matbir that no less 
concerned the 'royal than the papal anlhority. 
“ For,” Siiid he, “the obedience paid to the king and 
his whole government depend upon the inquisition. 
Should this lose its consideralion, insuirections 
would be the immediate eonst'qiience.” 

The southern system would have ac(piircd imme- 
diate influence U[>on the affairs of Europe} collec- 
tively, from the more circumstance that Philip was 
master of the Netherlands ; hut besides this, all was 
far from having been lost in the other kingdoniK. 
The emperor, the kings of France and of l*oland, 
and tin? dukes of Ravaria, still adhered to the 
catholic church. There were on all sides spiritual 
princes, whose (’xtiiiguislu'd zeal might yet he 
rekindled ; and in many jilacos protestantism had 
not yet seizisl upon the mass of the population. 
The iiiajority of the rural inhabitants of France, 
and likewise of Uiingury f and I’oland, wore still 
catholic ; Paris, which already in those days exer- 
cised a great influence over tin} other French 
cities, had not been tainted with innovation. In 
England a great part of the nobles and commons, 
and in Ireland the whole of the primitive stock, had 
remained catholic. l*rotestuutism had gained no 
admission into the Tyroltjse or the Swiss Alps, 
Among the rural population of Ravaria, too, it had 
made no great progress. At all events, Caiiisius 
compared the Tyi’olcse and the Ravariaus with the 

• Dispaccio, Soranzo : Perpignan, 28 Magglo. Esaondo in ' 
(lue^ta pioviuvia (Spagua) multi UgonottL quasi non osano 
mohtrarsi per la aeverissima diniostratione che qui fantio 
contra. Dnbitano che non si inettano insieme cssendone molti 
per tutia la Spagiui. [Whereas there are many Huguenots 
in Spain, they scarcely dare to show themselves, on account 
«f the very severe demonstrations against them. They 
waver about cumhining, there being many of them through- 
out all Spain ] 

t If it were not ignorance in this case, as, at least, is 
a.sserted by Lazaru.s Schwendi : “ En Ungarle tout est con- 
fusion et mistire : ils sont de la plus part Huguenots, mats 
avec line extreme ignorance du peuple.” [In Hungary all 
is confusion and wretchedness : the majority are Huguenots, 
but the cuininon people are extremely ignorant.] Schwendi 
au pritice d’Orange. Archives de la Maisou d’Orange- 
Nassau, f. p. 288. 


two tribes of Israel, “ who alone remained faithful to 
tlie Ford.” It would he well worth while to en- 
quire more closely what were the internal causes 
of this pertinacity, this imperturbable attachment 
to tradition evidenced by so many various and dis- 
similar races. The same phenomenon was like- 
wise presented in the Walloon provinces of the 
Netherlands. 

And now the papacy resumed a position in wliich 
it could once more command all these incliiiutions, 
and knit them mdis.soIubiy to itself. Though it 
too had to undergo mutations, it still enjoyed the 
inestiinablo advantage of having on its side the 
(}xternaLs of the past, and the habit of obedience. 
In tlie council they had brought to a hapjiy termi- 
nation, the popes had even succeeded in enlarg- 
ing their own authority, which there had hoi n an 
intention of curtailing, and in acquiring angmeiitod 
iiitlueiice over the national chiirclics. Furthermore, 
tli(}y abandoned that temporal ])olicy by whicli 
they had previously involved Italy and Europe in 
confusion ; they attaelied themselves confident ially 
and without rt'serve to Spain, and reciprocated her 
devotion to the church of Rome. The Italian 
sovereignty, the extended dominions of the pope, 
were pre-eiiuneiitly subservient to the })romotion of 
eeelesiastieal entcrpris(*s : for awhile the whole sur- 
plus j'l'vemie was devoted to the interests of the 
entire body of the catholic church. 

Thus intrinsically strong, and backed by [lower- 
ful adlierents, and by the might of au idea asso- 
eiatod with their names, tlie popt's passed from 
the defensive system, to whicli llu^y had hitherto 
been forced to coiiHno theniselve.s, and beeame 
assailants. The attaek they nuule, its eoiirsc and 
coiiseijueneea, it is the ]>riiicipal object of tlii.s work 
to consider. 

A bouinlless theatre opens before us. Tlie ac- 
tion began siinultaiieoiisly in several places ; we 
ari} called on to direct our attention to tno most 
remote and distinct jiarts of the world. ’ 

The religious action is most intiinati'ly connoetiMl* 
with political impulses; coinbiiuitions arise ein- - 
bracing the whole world, und<*r the intluenci^ of 
which the scliome of coiiqiuist succt*(*ds or fails ; 
wo shall keep in view the great changes manifested 
ill the events of general politics the more steadily, 
because they often immediately coineided with the 
results of the. religious contest. 

We must not, however, confine ourselves to 
gi'neralities. Religious compiests can still hiss than 
temporal be accompUsbed witliout some native 
sympathies of the conquered with the compier- 
ors. Wc must fathom the interests of the several 
countries, in order to comprehend the inward 
movements by which the designs of Rome were 
favoured. 

Such is the abundance and diversity of occur- 
rences and of aspects of life here presented to us, 
that we have almost reasonto fear they can hardly be 
comprehended in one view. A grt'at plastic move- 
ment is before us, actuated throngbont by kindred 
principles, and sometimos combining grand iini- 
vei'sal crises, but which olfors an infinite diversity 
of phenomena. 

Let us begin with Gi'rmany, where the papacy 
first sustained its great losses, and where now, too, 
the strife between the two princijiles was chiefly 
fought out. 

Here pre-eminently good service was rendered 
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the church of Rome l»y the society of tluj JcHiiitH, 
wliicli coinhined worldly prudoiice with roligioiis 
z<*al, and was penetrated by the spirit of modern 
Catholicism. Let ii» first bestow our utteiition on 
the effective power of this body. 

'The fird Jesuit Schools in Gcnmnif. 

Ferdinand 1. liad with him liis eonfessor Hishop 
Urban of Laibach at the diet of Augsburg, in the year 
1550. The latter was one of those few juvlates 
w ho had not suffered themselves to be shaken in 
their faith. At homo lie often’ mounted the pulpit 
to Pixhort the people in the local dialect to stand 
fast by the faith of their fathers, preaching to them 
of the one fold, and tho one Shepherd The 
Jt'siiit Lo Jay was also present in Augsburg on 
tliat oci’asion, and gained consideration by sonn* 
convau'sions. Bishop Urban bocaiiK* ac<iuainted 
with him, and hearil from him, for the tiivt (ime, 
of the colleges the Jesuits had founded in several uni- 
versiti(;s. Upon this the bish(»p advised his imperial 
inastiu* to found a similar college in Vienna, seeing 
how great was tho decay of catholic theology in 
Germany. Ferdinand warmly einbrace«l the sug- 
gestion ; in a letter he wrote to Tioyola on the 
su!>ject, he deelaros his conviction, that the 
only means to uphold the deellning cause of Catho- 
licism in Germany, was to give tho rising genera- 
tion li^arned and pious catliolics fin* teaeluTsf. 
Tlu‘ preliminaries werij easily arranged. In the 
\»‘ar 1551 thirtocn flesuits, among them Lc Jay 
himself, arrived in Vienna, and wcto, in tho first 
instanci’, granted a dwelling, chapel, and pension, 
hy Ferdinand, until shortly afUT ho incorporated 
tliem wvm the univei*sity, and even assigned to 
tli%n the visitation of it. 

Soon after this they rose to consideration in 
Cologne, wliere they had already resided for two 
yi ars, hut TtaK met with so little success, that they 
hiul ('Vta^V^iiT(mipelled to live sejiarate. It was 
not tilT the year lii5fl that tlio endowed school we 
have sj)oken of, governed hy a yirotcstant regent, 
gave them an opportunity of gaining a firmer foot- 
ing. For since there was a party in the city bent 
:il)ovo all things on maintaining the catholic cha- 
racter of the university, the advice given by the 
patrons of the Jesuits, to hand over tho establish- 
ment to that order f, met with attention. Their 
ehief supporters were tho prior of the Carthasians, 
the provincial of the Carmelites, and especially I 
Doctor John Gropper, who now and then gave an 
entertainment, to which he invited the most infiu- 
t ntial citizens, that ho might have an opportunity 
of helping forward the cause ho had most at heart 
in good old German fashion, over a gUiss of wine. 
Fortunately for tho Jesuits, there was among tho 
members of tho order a native of Cologne, John 
Blietius, a man of patrician family, to whom the 
i;n(lowed school could be more particularly en- 
trusted. But this w as not done without strict limi- 
tJitioiiH. The Jesuits w'ere rigorously forbiilden to 
iiitroduco into the school the monastic rules of life 
usual in their colh'ges J. 

At this same period they also gained a firm 

* Valvassor: Ehrc des Herzogthuins Krain, Theil ii. 
IJiu-h vii. p, i33. 

t Printed in Sochcr’8 Ilisturia Provinciic Auntriie Socic- 
t.Uis JfHU, 1. 21. 

I I ►Sacchiims, Hist. Socictatis Jesu, pars ii. lib. i. n. 1()3. 


foiiting in 1 iigoldstadt. Their previous attempts 
had been frustrated by tlio resistance of the 
younger members of the university, wlio wi>re 
unwilling that any juivileged school should inter- 
fere with the private instruction they were in the 
habit of giving. In the yetu* 1550, however, when, 
as we liuvc said, the duke had been forced to large 
concessions in favour of the protiJsUiuts, Ids catholic 
counsellors deemed it im[>eratively neces.sarv to 
adopt some substantial niea-surcs for upliolding the 
aiieienl faith. The foremost among tlu'se men 
were tho chancellor Wigulciis llund, eipially re- 
markable for his zeal in supporting the church, as 
in investigating all the particulars of its amdent 
history, and Heinrich Schwigger, the duke’s pri- 
vate secredary. Through their instrumentality the 
Jesuits were all recalled. Eighteen of them entered 
Jngohlstadt on St. Wilibahl’s day, 155(J, having 
selected that day because St. Wilibald was ri'garded 
as the first hishop of that diocese. 'J’hey had still 
many diflieulties to eneouiiter in the city and the 
university, hut they were gradually tMiablcd to 
overcome them hyllieaid of the same patronage 
to which they owed their csta])lishnu*nt. 

From these thr(‘(^ metrojjolifan centres, the 
Ji'snils now spread out in every direction. 

From V’^ieuna they exh’mled immediately over 
I the Austrian territories. Ferdinand 1. introduced 
I them in lr> 5 f> into Prague, wIumv he founded for 
them a scliool, destined chietly for tlie ediieation of 
sons of th(^ noliility. He himstdf sent his ])ages 
thither, ami tlu* onler met with eountenanee and 
.support, at least, at the hands of the eatholie part 
of tile Bohemian nobilily, partieiilarly llie Rosim- 
liergs and Lobkowit/.. One of the most eminent 
men in Hungary at that time was Nieolaiis Olahus, 
archbishop (»f Gran, a AVallaehian hy descent, as 
his name testifies. His fatln r, in his horror at tlie 
murder of a waiwoih? of his house, had dedicated 
him to the church, and in that career the son had 
made the most auspicious progress. He had alrt ady 
filled the important juist of )>rivate> secretary under 
the last native kings ; and, subseijiieiitly, lie had 
risen still higher in (he service of the Austrian 
party. Conteinplaliug the giMicral decay of catlio- 
licism in Hungary, he saw that the last hope, left 
for it, was that of maintaining its hold on the com- 
mon pc'ople, who had not ytst wholly lapsed from 
its rule. To this end, howeviT, tlien^ lacked 
teachers of catholic principles, to form whom, he 
founded a college of Jesuits at Tyrnau in the year 
15(>l, bestowing on them a piaision out of his own 
revenues, to which tho emperor Ferdinand added 
the gift of nu abbey. Just at tho period the Jesuits 
arrived, there was an assembly of tlie diocesan 
clergy conv’ciKjd : the first i.‘fiort8 of the Jesuits 
>vcre directed towards recalling those Hungarian 
priests and pjistors from tho heterodox doctrine to 
which they inclined. By this time, too, tlicro was 
a call for tlio Jesuits in Moravia. Wilhelm Prus- 
siupwhki, bishop of OlmUtz, who had luictune 
acquainted with the order whilst pursuing his 
studies ill Italy, invited them thither. Hurtado 
Perez, a Spaniard, was the first rector in Oliiiiitz. 
Soon after, we meet with members of the society in 
Brunn Iikewi.se. 

From Cologne tho society sjircad over the whole 
teiTitory of the Rhine. Ih’otcstaiitism had found 
adherents, as alrc'ady noticed, in Trier too, and 
occiusioiied ferments there. John von Stein, tlie 
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arehbiflhop, resolved to inflict only slight punish- 
ments on the refractory, and to roly chiefly on 
dr)ctrmal means for counteracting the movements 
of their party. He invited to Coblentz the two 
heads of the Jesuit school of Cologne, and stated to 
them that he wished for some members of their 
order, “ to the end,” as he expressed himself, “ that 
he might maintain the discipline of the flock en- 
trusted to him rather by admonition and friendly 
instruction, than by weapons and threats.” He 
also turned to Romo, and an agreement was 
speedily concluded. Six Jesuits were sent from 
Rome ; Cologne furnished the rest. They opened 
their colhige on the 3rd of February, 1561, and 
undertook to preach during the ensuing Lent *. 

Two privy councillors of the elector Daniel of 
Mjunz, namely, Peter Echter and Simon Bagen, 
conceived likewise that the admission of the Jesuits 
was the only means that promised the recovery of 
the decayed university of Mainz. In despite of 
tlie ojiposition made by the canons and fcuthil pro- 
prietors, tliey founded a college of the order in 
Mainz, and a prepamtory school in Aschaffenburg. 

Tlie society continued to advmicc continually up 
the Rhine. They particularly coveted a scttle- 
iiKUit at Spires, both because amongst the assessors 
of the Kammergcricht assembled there, there were 
so many distinguished men, over whom it would bo 
of extraordinary moment to ])oS8ess influence ; and 
also in order to be placed near the Heidelberg 
university, which at that day enjoyed the highest 
repute for its protestant professors f. They gra- 
dually carried their j)oint. 

They tri<Ml their fortune also along the Maine, 
and that without delay. Though Frankfurt was 
wholly protestant, they had hopes of accomplishing 
something tluire too during the fair. This, how- 
ever, was a perilous experiment ; and, to avoid 
dLscoverv, they were obliged to change- tlu ir lodg- 
ings every nighty. But ecpial to tlui diflicultbs 
they encountered here, were the securify and the 
welcome they cxperieift'cd at Wurzburg. It would 
seem as though the admonition addressed to the 
bishops by the enijieror Ferdinand, in the diet of 
1559, tlhat tliey too should, at length, put out their 
strength for the maintenance of the catholic church, 
bad greatly contribute*! to the brilliant success of 
the order in the ecclesiastic.al principalities. From 
Wurzburg they spread through Franconia. 

Meanwhile the Tyrol had been opened to them 
from another quai’ter. At the desire of the em- 
pei-or’s daughter they seated themselves in In- 
spruck, and, afterwards, in Halle in its vicinity. In 
Bavaria their progress was oontinual. At Munich, 
w’licre they had. arrived in 1559, they were even 
better satisfled than at Ingoldstadt ; tney declared 
it the Rome of Gei*maiiy. And already a new 
great colony had been planted not far from Ingold- 
stadt. Ill order to bring back his university of 
Dillingcn to its original purpose, cardinal Truch- 
scss resolved to dismiss all the pi^ofcssors who still 
taught there, and to commit the establishment en- 

• Browerus: Aniuiles Trevirenseit, tom. ii. lib. xxi. 
lOfi— 12.). 

t E. g. Neuhet says in his famous letter to the sultan, 
that he was a teacher and a preacher at Heidelberg, “to 
whlcli place the most learned of the whole (ierman people 
iiow-a-days resort.” Arnold, Ketzerhist, il. 1133. 

J Gropp, Wirzburgische Chronik der letzteren Zeiten, 
Th. i. p. 2;J7. 
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tirely to the Jesuits. A formal convention on this 
subject was agreed to at Botzen between German 
and Italian commissioners, on the part of the car- 
dinal and of the order. The Jesuits amved in 
Dillingen m 1563, and took possession of their pro- 
fessorships. They relate with much complacency 
how the cardinal, who shortly after, on his return 
from a journey, entered Dillingen in state, turned 
with marked preference to the Jesuits amongst all 
those who had gone out to receive him, ottered 
them his hand to kiss, greeted them as his bre- 
thren, visited their cells in person, and dined with 
them. He promoted their interests to the utmost 
of his pow’er, and soon established a mission for 
them in Augsburg. 

This was an extraordinary progress made by the 
society in so brief a space of time. In the year 
1551 they had not yet any fixed position in (Jer- 
niany ; in 1556 they had extended over Bavaria and 
the Tyi’C)!, Franconia, and Swabia, a groat part of 
Rhineland, and Austria, and they had penetrated 
into Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia. The etteets 
of their proceedings had already become manifest. 
In the yeai‘ 1561 the papal nuncio asserts, that 
“they are winning many souls, and doing great 
service to the holy see.” This was the first endur- 
ing anti -protestant impression mad(? on Germany. 

Their labours were above all devoted to the uni- 
versities. They were ambitious of rivalling the 
fame of those of the protestants. The whole learned 
education of those times was based on the study of 
the ancient languages. This they prosecuted with 
lively zeal, and vre long it was thought, here and 
there at least, that the Je.suit teachei’S deserved a 
place bositle the vestt)rers of classk-.J learning. 
They likewise cultivated the sciences : I'lMnz Kosta 
expounded astronomy at Cologne, In a manner as 
attractive as it was instructive. But - heir main 
concern was, of course, theological di.sei[)linc. 1'he 
Jesuits lectured with the greatest / bh lust ry evi n 
during the holidays ; they reviveVl tlie ;'"''ctice of 
di.sputation, without which, as they saiil, all in- 
struction was a dead h;tter. Their disputations, 
which were held in public, were conducted witli 
dignity and dccoium, were full of matter, and the 
most brilliant that had ever been witnessed. In 
Ingoldstadt they soon persuaded themselves that 
they had made such good .speed, that the university 
could compete with any other in Germany, at h‘ast, 
in the faculty of theology. Ingoldstadt acquired, 
though in an opposite direction, an influence parallel 
to that possessed by Wittenberg and Geneva. 

The Jesuits displayed no less assiduity in the 
conduct of their Latin schools. It was one of tlie 
loading maxims of Lainez, that the lower gramma- 
tical classes should be supplied with good teachers, 
since first impressions exercise the greatest in- 
fluence over the whole future life of the indivi- 
dual. He sought with just discernment for men, 
who having onco adopted that more limited depart- 
ment of education, were content to devote them- 
selves to it for their whole lives ; for time alone 
could enable the teacher to Icam so difficult a 
business, or to acquire the becoming authority. 
In this the J esuits succeeded to admiration. It was 
found that young per^ns learne^l more under them 
in half a year than with others in two yf*ars : even 
protestants called back their children from distant 
schools, and put tlicm under the care of the Jesuits. 

Schools for the poor, modcis of instruction adapted 
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for children, and catechizing followed. CaniaiuR 
composed a catechism, that satisfied the wants of 
the learner by its well-connected questions and its 
apposite answers. 

Tho instruction of the Jesuits was convoyed 
wholly in the spirit of that enthusiastic devotion, 
which liad from the first so peculiarly charac- 
terized their order. Tho first rector in Vienna 
was a Spaniard named John Vittoria, a man w'ho 
had once, in Rome, marked his admission into the 
order, by going about the Corso during tho festivi- 
ties of the carnival clad in sackclotli, scourging 
liiinself all the while till the blood ran down in 
sfreanis. JOre long tho children, who fr<iquentod 
tho scIn>ols of the Jesuits in Vienna, were distin- 
guished for their resolute refusal to partake on 
fast days of forbidden meats, which their parents 
at(^ without scruple. In Cologne it was once more 
r('garded as an honour to wear the rosary. Relics 
began to be honoured in Trier, whor<; for many 
years no one had ventured to exhibit them. Al- 
ready, in the year 1500, the youth of Ingoldstadt 
went in procession two and two from tho Jesuit 
school to Eichstiidt, in order to be strengthened at 
their confirmation ‘*with the dew that distilled 
from the tomb of St. Walpurgi.” The feelings 
tlius engendered in tho schools were propagated 
throughout the mass of the population by preacliing 
and coufessioii. 

This is a case for which, perhaps, tho world hiis 
never exhibited an exact parallel. 

Whenever a new inttdlectual movement has 
Htiized mankind, it Inis always been clfeeted by 
graml p(;rsonal qualities, or by the captivating force 
of new The effects produced in this case 

were ajfcomplished independently of any remarkable 
origimi conceptions. Tho Jesuits may have been 
learneAiud i)iou8 in their way ; but no one w ill pre- 
tend th:|t. their science was the fruit of spontaneous 
genius, oi" .^»at their piety arose out of the depth and 
the J^;;tt(fu(tushess of a single heart. Tln^y were 
leanied enough to acquire reputation, to excite con- 
fidenct!, to form and attach scholars : more than this 
they did not aspire to. Theirpiety not merely .shun- 
ned all moral taint, hut was positively conspicuous, 
and so much the less questionable : this was enough 
for them. Neither their piety nor their learning 
vt'iitured upon undefined or untrodden paths : but 
they had one (|uality that particularly distinguished 
them — strict nietliod. With them every thing was 
subject of calculation, for every thing had its spe- 
cial f‘nd. Such a combination of competent know- 
ledge and indefatigable zeal, of study and persua- 
siveness, of pomp and asceticism, of world-wide 
influence and of unity in the governing principle, 
was never beheld before or since. They were 
assiduous and visionary, worldly-wise and filled 
with enthusiasm ; well-c()in|)orted men, whose so- 
ciety was gladly courted ; devoid of personal 
interests, each labouring for the advancement of 
tho rest. No wonder that they were successful. 

Another consideration connected with this subject 
forces itself upon a G erman writer. Papal theology 
had, as we have said, all but perisluMl in Germany : 
the Jesuits arose to revive it. Who were those 
Jesuits who first arrived in that country ? they 
were Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings ; the name 
of their order was long unknown : they w'cro called 
Spanish priests. They occupied the pivifcssors* 
ciialra, ami found pupils who attached tlumiselves 


to their doctrines. They received nothing from 
the Germans ; their doctrines and their constitution 
were complete before they appeared among them. 
The general progress of their institution in Ger- 
many may be regarded as a new instance of the 
iniiuence of the Latin portion of Europe on the 
Germanic. They conquered tho Germans on their 
own soil, in their very home, and wrested fn)ni 
them a part of their native land. Undoubtedly tlic 
cause of this was, that the Gei’uian theologians 
were neither agreed among themselves, nor were 
magnanimous enough to mutually tolerate minor 
discrepancies. Extreme points of opinion wen? 
seized upon ; opponents attacked each other with 
reckless fierceness, so that thost* who were not yet 
fully convinc€;d were perplexeil, and a path was 
opened to those foreigners who now seized on incn^s 
minds with a shrewdly constructed doctrine, finish- 
ed to its meanest details, and leaving not a shadow 
of cause for doubt. 

Jkijinnlng of tJm Coauter-Iicfifrmatlon in (rennany. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is manifest that the 
Jesuits could not have succeeded so easily, had it 
not been for the aid of the secular arm, and the 
favour of the princ<?8 of the empire. 

For it had fared with theological as with political 
questions ; no measure had been brought about by 
which the intrinsically hierarchical constitution of 
the empire might have been made to harmonize 
with the new cireumstances of religion. Tho sum 
and substance of the peace of Augsb\irg, as it was un- 
derstood from the first, and wassnbse([ui‘ntly inter- 
jireted, was a new extension of the civil sovereignty. 
The several prineij)a lilies, too, ae(iuired a degree of 
independence in respect of religion. Thenceforth 
it depended solely on the creed of the prince, and 
on the understanding between him and his estates, 
what ecclesiastical position any territory should 
assume. 

This wius a consummation that seemed to have 
been devised in favour of protestantism, but which 
Inis actually served only to promote Catholicism. 
The former was already established when the prin- 
ciple was laid down ; the latter re-established 
itself only by resting upon it.' 

This occurred first in Bavaria ; and the manner 
in which it took place there is worth notice, from 
the immense influence it exercised. 

Tho Bavarian diet presents us, during a con- 
siderable period, with a si^ries of struggles between 
the sovereign and the estates. We see the duke 
continually in want of money, loaded with debt, 
forced to the imposition of new tuxes, and inces- 
santly constrained to solicit the aid of his estates. 
Ill return for this the latter <lemandcd concessions, 
chiefly of a religious kind. A similar state of 
things to that which had long prevailed in Austria 
seemed inevitable in Bavaria ; a legitimate oppo- 
sition of the estates against the sovereign, groumled 
at once on religion and on privileges, unless tliti 
prince himself shctuld become a convert to pro- 
tostantism. 

Undoubtedly, it was this state of things through 
which the introduction of the Jesuits, as we have 
mentioned, was mainly prompted. It may possibly 
lie true, that their preaching made a j)ersonal im- 
pression on duke Albert V. ; he subsequently 
<U'elar<‘d, that whatever he knew of God's law he 
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luid learned from Hoffaua and (]aiiiKius, both of 
them Jesuits. But anotht?r aj;eiio> co-operattMl. 
Pius IV. not only set befoiti the duke that every 
religious concession would diminish tlie obedience 
of his subjects *, (which in the actual condition of 
Gonnan sovereignties was hardly to bo doniod,) 
but he gave force to his admonitions by marks of 
favour ; he abandoned to him a tenth of the pro- 
perty of his clergy. Thus rendering him indepen- 
dent of the pleasure of his estates, ho showed him 
at the same time what a»lvantages he had to expect 
from a connexion with the Roman church. 

The main question Jiow was, whether the duke 
would be able to put down the religious opposition 
actually cimstituted among his estiites. 

He entered on tln^ task in a diet at Tngolstadt, 
in the year Mb:!. 'I’lie prelj^tes were already w’ell- 
imdined to him : he next wrought upon the cities. 
Whetlu'i* it W(!re that thoi doctrines of reviving 
Catholicism, and the activity of the Jesuits, who 
insinuated themselves every where, had gained 
ground with the cities, and cs])ecially with the 
liiading nienibers of their assemblies, or that other 
considerations swayed thorn, it is enough to say, 
that the cities di'sisted from tin' dtsnunds of new 
religious co?icessions they had slways hitherto urged 
witli earnestness, and pivK’oeded to grunt Mipplies 
without stipulating for new privileg(‘S. Now then 
the nobles alone remained to be d(‘ult with. They 
l<‘ft the diet in discontent, nay hitteriu'ss ; threat- 
ening exprt'Hsions that had drojjped from various 
meinbei’s of the body were r<‘ported to the dnkef ; 
at last, the foremost of them all, the count of Or- 
teiiburg, who claimed for his county an nnme- 
diatized position disi)iited by the duke, r(>solv<‘d 
forthwith to introduce the evangelical confession 
into that territory. But by that very means (he 
duke found the best wa;apons placed in his hands. 
Above all, w'hcn ho (Hseover<‘d in one of the <‘astles 
he sei/.ed, a corr<‘Spondence between the Bavarian 
lords, containing violently acriinonious language, in 
which he was designated as a hanleiied Pharaoh, 
and his council as thirsting for the Mood of j-oor 
Christians, besides other exi)res.si(»ns w hich seeiiKsl 
to indicate the existence of a conspiracy, he had 
now a fair pretext for calling to account all tlu^ 
members of the nobility that were opposed to 
him:|:. The puiiisliments he inflicted upon them 
cannot bo called rigorous, hut they cffccbsl his 
purpose. He excluded all the individuals com- 
promised from the Bavarian diet, arid as they con- 
stituted the only remaining opposition in that htaly, 
he tlms becamo complett; master of his estates, 
w'hieh from that time forth never stirred any qiies- 
ti«)n of religion. 

The gi’eat importance of this result was A»rtli- 
witli made apparent. For a long time duke Al- 
bert had been urgent in his demands to the pope 
an<l the council for permission to the laity to 
()artako of the cup ; he seemed to .set the whole 

* Legatiunes paparum nd duces Uav»u’ia*. ^IS. In the 
library of Munich, “tluod si Sua Celsitudo lllnm absque 
sedis apostoUca; autoritate usum calicis eoncedat, ipsi prin- 
ripi ctlain pliirimuni decedcret dc eju.s apud subditos auto- 
ritatc.” They complained in the Bavarian diet that the prince 
had Jet himself be dazzled by the decimation-grant. 

t Private inquiry and report respecting the unbecoming 
seditious speeches, in Preiberg : Geschiebte der baierischen j 
Landstande, ii. !)5‘2. j 
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ftu’tune of his dominions on that ]K>mt : at last his 
suit Wits granted, in April 1504. Could it he be- 
lieved ? he did not even make the fact known. 
Circumstances wore altered : a ju’ivilf ge dej>arting 
from the strict tcnoiir of Catholicism, now .secmecl 
to him rather hurtful than advantageous ; he put 
down by force some communities in Lower Bavaria 
that boisterously renewed their former demaiuls *. 

In a sliort time there was not in Germany a 
more decidedly catholic prince than duke Albert. 
He set himself with the utmost earnestness to tin? 
bisk of nuiking his country once more wludly 
catholic. 

The professors in Ingolstadt we re compelled to 
suhscrilM* the confession of faith that had been 
published in pursuance of the decrees of the council 
of Trent. All the oHicei*s in the duke’s employ 
were obliged to pledge themselves by oath to an 
unambiguous cathelic confession : if any refused to 
do so, they were dismissed. Even among the com- 
mon people, duk(; Albert gave no toleration to 
protestantism. Jn Lower Bavaria, in tlie fii'st 
in.staiice, whither he had sent some Jesuits for the 
conversion of the inhabitants, not only were the 
protestaiit preachers, but every individual who 
a<lhered to their doctrine, compelled to sell theii* 
jiropeiiy and quit the country f. The same cours(! 
was afterwards pursued in all other parts of the 
duke’s dominions. It wo\ihl not have he<n advi- 
.sahle for any magistrate to toh*ralc ])rotestants ; 
he would thereby have drawn down the severest 
jmnishnu nt on himself. 

Now vvitli this renovation of Catholicism, all its 
modern forms passed over from Italy into (Jer- 
majiy. An index of prohrbit(‘d honkslv s drawn 
up : they wt-re picked outTrum the lihran.'s, .'ind 
burned in hi‘apH : on the other hand, bji,.oks of 
rigidly catholic ])rineiples wiTe treat<Ml with*'mai’k(‘d 
favour ; IIk! duke failed not to eneouriijie their 
authors. Mo caused the Sacred llistorif of Surius 
to he translated into (rermaii, and M his 

own cost. The utmost veneration was paid to 
relics ; St. Benn'o, of wdiom in another }»art of 
(h'rmany (Meissen) they would no longer hear, 
was solemnly declared the i)atron saijit »)f llavaria. 
vVrchitecturo and music, in accordance with the 
taste of the revived clmreh, were first introduced 
in Munich : above all, the Jesuit institutions wei*e 
eneoumged, by means of wdiicb the rising gi'iiera- 
tion was thoroughly educated in the orthodox 
spirit. 

The Je.suits on them part could never suflicii'iitly 
extol tin* duke, that second Josias, as they said, 
another Theodosius. 

Only one question remains for consideration. 

*■ Thu more etiusiderahle the augnu ntation of sove- 
rcigi^^uthority, which accrued to the Protestant 
princes from tlieir agency in the affairs of religion, 
the in^iro glaring would it have been, had the catho- 
lic sovereigns found their own j>«)W'(‘r shackled by 
the restoration of the ecclesiastical autlna-ify. 

This, however, was provided against. The jiopcs 
saw* jdainly that they could not siuMM*t'd in uphold- 
ing their declining power, or in i*enew ing that they 
had lost, through the aid of the sovereigns ; they 
practised no illusion on themselves on this score ; 

• Adtarrlttcr, Amialea Boicic gev.tis, it. xl. n. 22. AlberUw 
earn indulgent iam juris publicl hi Boica esse noluit. 

t Agrieola : .Pe. i. Dec. iii. 116—120. 
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accordingly they made it the eHAcncc of thcnr policy 
to knit tlieinaelves to the reigning princes. 

In the iuHtruction addrcHscd by Gregory to tho 
very first nuncio lie sent to Bavaria, this purpose 
is declared without any circumlocution. He says, 
“ the most ardmit wish of his holiness, is to restore 
the fallen discij)liue of the Cliurch ; at tho same 
time he sees that to attain so imi)ortant an cinl, 
he must enter into combination with the sovemgns : 
by thej]’ piety lias religion been upheld ; will) 
thei)' hel]> alone cun Church discipline and morals 
b<? restored 'Accordingly, the pope endows tho 
duke >vith authority to stiniulato the negligent 
bisho]).s ; to carry into effect tho resolutions of a 
synod that had been held in Salzberg ; to con- 
strain the bishop of Ratisbon and his chapter to 
ertict a seminary ; in short, ho confers on him a 
sort of ecclesiastical suiiervision, and he hikes 
counsel w'ith him as to whether it were not ad- 
visable to institute seminaries for monastic clergy, 
in addition to those already existing foi* the secular 
clergy. To this the duke very cheerfully assi^nts ; 
he only demands that the bishops should not be> 
allowed to trespass too far on the rights of the 
sovereign, whether traditional or newly bi'stowed, 
and that the clergy should be kept in discipline 
and subordination by their superiors. Tlu.'re exist 
edicts, ill which the |»riuce treats convents as state 
projierty, and subjects tlicm to secular adminis- 
tration. 

If prolestant princes in the course of the re- 
formation appropriated clerical attributes, the 
sami' thing was now aeeomplisb(‘d by the catho- 
lic princes likewise. Wliat in (he one case was 
done in omv^ition to the papacy, in tlu; other 
took pla.<y in union with it. If the protostant 
princes llacod tlu’ir younger sons as adminis- 
trators oik the neighbouring evangelical founda- 
tions, in tl* countries that had rcmiained catholic 
the s<»ns olViyholic jirinees were directly advanced 
to ei)iscottag t^^nities. , Gregory had promised 
duK(; ^Jhert fi’om tho very first, “ to iiegh'ct 
nothing that might be for tho advantage of him- 
self or bis sons.” VVe soon find two of the latter 
in possi'ssioii of the most sumjituous prefi.-riiieiits ; 
one of them gradually rose to tlie highest diguities 
of the empire f . 

* Lcjr.'itio Greporii XITI. 157a. “ S. S. in cam enram In- 
cumbit qua crclosiastica (Tisdplina jam ferrac in Germania 
collapsa aliquu iiiodo instauretiir, quod cum antecessorcs 
sui aut neglcxcrint aut Icviter uttigerint non tam bene quam 
par erat de republica cliristiana meritos chso anirnadvertit ; 
adjungendoa sibi ad tale tantumque opus catholiros prin- 
ripes Napientissinie statuit." (Ilia llolincsa is intent upon 
the consideration how ecclesiastical discipline, now genurally 
decayed in Germany, may be restored, and he remarks (Mt 
his predecessors in neglecting tin's, or treating it with TOt 
tdiglit attention, have not done tlteir duly l)y the Christian 
commonwealth: — he has most wisely determined on con- 
joining the catholic princes with him in so excellent, and so 
great a work.] The ambassador Bartolomeo, count of Porzia, 
expressly promises, “Suam SHnclilatem nihil uiiquam pra?- 
termissurum esse quod cst o re sua (ducis Bavaria;) aut 
filiormn.'* 

t Kven Pius V. moderated tho rigour of his principles 
in favour of the duke of Bavaria. I’iepolo: Uelationo di 
Pio IV. e V. “ D’altri principi seeolarl dl Germania, non si 
sa die altro vcrainente sia eattolico che il duca di Baviera: 
I)erb in gratiflcatione sua il ponteflce ha concesso che il tigli- 
noln, che di gran lutiga non lia nnenra 1’ eiii ileterminato dal 
condlio, habhia il vescovato Frisingense; laiNii die non i- 


But besides all this, Bavaria actpiiivd a high 
degree of intrin.sic importauee from the position it 
took up. It championed a great principle, which 
wa.s in the act of rising to new power. The infe- 
rior German princc.s of the same persuasion for 
some tiino regardiMl Bavaria as tlunr child'. 

For as far as ever the duke could sfiidch his 
power, lie exorcised it zcalou.sly for the rcHtoration 
of the catholic doctrine. No sooner had the conn! y 
of Ilaag passed into his hands, than he expell»*d 
the Jh’otcstants, who had been tolerated by the 
la.st eount, and caused the catbolic faith and ritual 
to be reinsfjiled. Margrave Philip of Baden- Baden, 
having faliiMi in tho battle of Moncontonr, liis son 
l*liilip, a boy ten years of age, was jilaced under 
the giuirdiansliip of Albert, and brought up in 
Miinicli, of course in the catholic creed. But the 
duke did not wait to see what the young Margrave 
would do, w'lieii he took tlie reins of government 
into his hands, but instantly sent his grand steward, 
count Sell warzen berg, and the Ji.suit, George 
Schorich, who had already wrought together in 
the conversion of Lower Bavaria, into tli(' Baden 
territory, to convert it to catliolicisin by the same 
means. True, the ProU'stunt inhabitants adduced 
imjierial edicts in opposition to those practice.s, but 
no liccd was ]>aid to them : “tlie plenipotentiaries 
proceeded,” as (be historian of the .Jesuits compla- 
cently says, “ to clear the ears and the minds of 
the simple imiltiiude for the r(’ce]>tion of heavenly 
doetrine.” That is to say, they retiiovtA the 
protestaiit preachers, compelled the monks who 
had not continued quite orthodox to abjure all 
dissenting doetriiies, tilled tin? seliools and colleges 
with catholic te.acliers, and banished such of tlie 
laity as would not coni’orui to tlu* ordinniici's of 
the Church. Within two years, ir>70, the 

wliole country had 0111*0 more become catholic *. 

WlilU* these transactions w'ere taking place in 
the .secular priiicijialities, a similar luoveinent 
arose by a still more inevitable necessity in llu* 
ecclesiastical. 

The German spiritual princes were above all 
things Jnsluqis, and the popes lost not a moment 
in e.\erting in Germany too, the augmented jiower 
over the episcojial office, accorded to them by the 
decisions come to in Trent. 

Caiiisius was sent in (lie first place to the several 
spiritual courts, with eopic.s of the resolutions of 
the council, lie conv(*ycd them to Mainz, Trier, 

di lul stata conccBsa acl altri.” f Of the olhor secular princes 
of Germany, hardly one seems really catholic, with the ex - 
ception of till? duke of Bavaria : accordingly for his sake the 
pope has allowed that his son, who is very far from having 
iittaitied tlie age lixcd by the council, shall have the bishopric 
of Friesiiigcii : sucli a concession iie lias never made to any 
one else. ] 

♦ Socchiuus, pars iii. lib. vl. a. 88. lib. vii. n. (57. Agricola, 
i. iv. 17, 18. The iiope duly valued the duke for this. “ Mira 
perfunditur lii'lltia,” it is said in the account of that em- 
bassy, “ cum audit ill. Sts Vrie opera et industria mar* 
chionem Badensem in retigione calholica cducari, ad quod 
accedit cura ingens quam adhibuit in comitatu de Hag ut 
catholiea fides, a qua turpiter dcfecerant, rcstituatur.” ( He 
is tilled witli exceeding joy at hearing, that by the care ami 
application of your serene highness, the Margravateof Baden 
is trained In tlie catholic faith, besides the great care your 
serene highness has taken in the county of Haag, that the 
catholic faith, from which it had shamefully lapsed, should 
lie restored. ) 
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Cologne, OsnabrUck, and WUrzburg *. Ue gave 
force and meaning to the official courtcHies with 
which he waft received, by hi» activity and addresB. 
The matter then came under diHciusHioii in the diet 
of Augftburg of 1660. 

Pope IMus V. had feared that pn)tcHtanti8m 
would make new demands, and obtain new con- 
tiCKHioiift in that aHsembly. He ha<l already in- 
Htructed his nuncio, in case of urgency, to come 
forward with a ]»rotest, threatening the emperor 
and the princes with privation of all their rights, 
nay, Iuj even thought the nnnneiit for this was now 
conic f. The nuncio, wlio saw more closely into 
tho state of thitigs, did not hold this expedient, 
lie perceived there was nothing more to be feared. 
The protestants were divided, the catholics held 
together. They often assembled at the house of 
the nuncio, to concert mea.sure8 in common ; Cani- 
sius, by his in*ejiroachablc life, his perfect ortho- 
doxy, and his prudence, possessed great pei*.sonal 
influence .among them : no concession was to bo 
thought of ; on the contrary, this diet was the 
first in which the catholic princes set up a suc- 
ccjssfnl resistance. The po])e’a admonitions re- 
ceived attention ; the resolutions of the council 
of Trent were preliminarily adopted in a special 
assembly of spiritual princes. From this moment 
begins a new life in the catholic church in Ger- 
many. The decrees in question were successively 
jmhiished in the several provincial synods : seini- 
iiarief} wei*e erected in tln^ episcopal sees, the first 
who complied with this order heiiig, as well .as I 
can ascertain, tin* bishop of KiclistUdt, who founded 
the collegium Wilibaldinum ij" : the prof<'(t,vo jxdel 
was subscribed by all classes, high and low. It is 
a very important fact, that subscription to this 
document was also imposed on the uiiivorsities. 
This was a regulation proposed by Laine/., a]>- 
proved of by the pope, and in)w generally carried 
• into effect tliroughout Germany, through the zeal 
of Canisius. Not only were no a))puintments, but 
not even were degrees, though it were but in the 
faculty of medicine, to be giointed without a sub- 
scription of the profi'mo fiihi. The first univer- 
sity where the regulation was enforced, was to 
tho best of my knowledge tliat of Dillingen ; the 
others followed in their turn. The most rigid 
visitation of the churches was begun. The bisliops, 
who hitherto had been wry remiss, now displayed 
zeal and devotion. 

One of tho most zealous among them was doubt- 
less Jacob von Elt^, fr<»m the year 1667 to 1681 
elector of Trier. He had been educated in the 
old Louvain discipline, and had long devoted his 
liteniry j)owor8 to the cause of Catholicism : he 
had himself compiled a martyrology, and com-' 
posed prayers for tho ]ioui*s ; ho had already, 
under the reign (►f his predecessor, taken very 
great part in tho introduction of the Jesuits, and 
he now, on his own accession, committed to them 
the visitation of his diocese. Even schoolmasters 
were obliged to subscribe the profexsio fidei. Rigid 
disci [)line and subordination after the methodic 
spirit of the Jesuits was introduced among the 

• Madetua de vita P. Canisii, lib. ii. c. ii. Sacchinua, iii, 
ii. 22. 

f Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 49, gives an extract from tliis 
instruction. Gratiani, Vita Commendoni, lib. iii. c. ii. 

t Falkcnstcin, Nordgauische Alterthiinier, i. 222. 


clergy ; tho parish priests were required to report 
monthly to the dean, the dean quarterly to the 
bishops : all who refused obedience were liismissed 
without delay. A part of the Trent dtjcrecs were 
printed for the dioceses, and published for every 
body’s behoof, and a new edition of the missal was 
published, iu order to put an end to all discrepaiu^ies 
m the ritual. Tho spiritual tribunals received a new 
rigorous organization, to which Bartholomew Bo- 
doghem of Delft, principally contributed. Nothing 
seemed to afibrd the archbishop such high delight, 
as the discovery of any one who was ready to cast 
off protestantisin : on such returning penitqnts he 
never failed personally to bestow the benedic- 
tion *. 

Blit other motives, besides those of connection 
with Rome, now further prompted to these duties 
of the spiritual electorate. The spiritual ]>rinces 
were urged by the same motives as the secular, 
to bring back their dominions to their own faith, 
nay, perhaps it was more miperative upon them, 
since a population inclined to proti^stnntism would 
iieccss.irily evince a more decided opposition to 
them, on account of their priestly character. 

This important aspect of the Gorman history 
first presents itself to us at Trier. The areh- 
bishopH,like the rest of the spiritual princes, had long 
been at strife with their capital. In the sixteentli 
century, protestantism added another source of 
discord ; the ecclesiastical tribunal in particular 
met with obstinate resistance. Jacob von Eitz 
found himself compelled at last fornmlly to besiege 
the city. Ho .subdued if, and then produced a 
decree of the emperor favourable^ to his own oluinis. 
Thus he reduced the citizens to tem\^l and spi- 
ritual obedience. V 

Olio other step he took, the cfl'vctsLf which 
were generally felt. In the year 167^ ho irre- 
vocably excluded the protestants Iromtliis court. 
This was a most serious matter, pa^Aiilarly lor 
the nohility of tho country, who lod^fa^the court 
for advancement, A II their future prospecn, were 
cut off, and it is likely that many an one of them 
may have been moved by that consideration to 
return to the old religion. 

A neighbouring prince, too, Daniel Breudol, 
elector of Mainz, was a staunch catholic. Contrary 
to the advice of all about him, he revived the pro- 
ce«.Mion of Corpus Christi day, and figured in it 
himself: he would on no acqonnt have omitted 
yespera ; always bestowed liis attention on spiritual 
in preference to all other eurreut affairs ; and 
showed most partiality towards those of his privy 
councillors who displayed the gi’eatest warmth 
towai’ds Catholicism. The Jesuits lauded him for 
the favours he bestowed on them : he sent, too, 
some pupils to be educated at the Collegium Ger- 
m.anicuiii in Rome f. He was not, however, 
prompted to carry matters so far as Jacob von Eltz. 
ills religious zeal was not untiiicturcd with irony. 
On his introduction of the Jesuits, many of his feu- 
datories addressed renioiistrances to him . “ W bat,” 
he retorted, “ you bear with me who do not fitly 
fulfil my duties, imd you will not bear with people 
who fulfil them so well J.” What answer he may 

♦ Browerus, Annales Trevirenses, ii. xxil. 25. in general 
our best authority on these topics 

f Serarius, Moguntiacarum rermn libri v. in the section 
concerning Daniel, especially cap. vili. xi. xxii. xxiii. 

t Valerandus Sartorius, in Serarius, p. 291. 
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have given to tlie Jemiits, wlien they demanded of 
liim the utter .extinction of protestaiitism in his 
dominions has not been reported to us. At any 
rate, he Huffered both Lutherans and Calvinists per- 
,manently in the city and at court ; and in some 
places even tolerated the evangelical ritual *, pro- 
bably, however, only because he did not feel .him- 
self strong enough in those localities to put it 
down. Tn a remote pai*t of his dominions, wnere 
be was not threatened by any such powerful and 
warlike neighbours as the counts Palatine of the 
Rhine, he took decisive steps. The restoration of 
Catholicism in Eichsfeld was his work. Protest- 
antiyn had gained footing there under the counte- 
nance of the nobles, and it had likewise made its 
way even into Heiligonstadt, in the very face of the 
chapter that had the patronage of all the churches : 
tluov was even a Lutheran preacher there ; tin* 
(tommuniou was administered in both kinds ; and 
upon one occasion, only twelve burghers of con- 
H(Mpu*nee received the sacrament at Easter in the 
catholic form f. At this very time, in the year 
1574 , the archbishop appeared in person in Eiebs- 
feld, accompanied by two Jesuits, to hold an eccle- 
siastical visitation. He did not proceed to violent 
courses, but he adopted measures that proved 
ellV'ctive. lie rcinov('d the proiestant preachei*s 
from Heiligonstadt, and founded a c(dlege of .Jesuits 
lh(.‘re. He did not expel any member of the 
<*ouneil, but he barred the admission of protestants 
to it for the future by the addition of a short clause 
to the councillors’ oath, by virtue of which every 
member bound himself to obedience towards his 
electoral grace, both in spiritual and in temporal 
malt( 0 ’s. The most important step was his a])- 
poinfing a '■’•tadedly catholic governor, Leopold von 
Stralend(»,^f, who did not scruple, of his own autho- 
rity, to f(\ilow out his master’s milder ^measures 
with rigou V and who, in the course of his twenty- 
six y«‘ars’ tontinuons administration, restored the 
eatliolie doetr»n(* to supremacy in town and country. 
Uegrjr<V'r r*t>f the opposition, he hanished the pro- 
ti.-stynt ]irench(!rs from the whole range of his 
governnieiit, and placed pupils from the new Jesuit 
school in their stead. 

Another spiritual priiiee had already set the 
example in that region. 

In the diocese of Fulda, the evangelical worship 
bad been tolerate<l by six abbots, and even the 
young abbot, Balthazar von Dernbaeh, surnanied 
<1 ravel, promised, on his election in 1570, to let 
matters eontinue as they were in this respect. 
Bui whether it was that tlie blandishments of the 
court of R.(une inflamed his ambition, or that he 
beheld in the renovation of Catholicism the best 
means of augmenting his insignificant jiower, or 
that he really experienced a profound change in 
his convictions, certain it is he gradually dis- 
played, not only dislike, but hostility to protestant- 
ism. His first step was to call in the Jesuits. He 
did not know one of their body, he had never seen 
one of their colleges, and was only prompted by 
<*.oramoii fame, by the representations made to him 
by a couple of pupils from the college of Trier, 
and, perhaps, by tho recommendation of Daniel 

• Complaint of Robert Turner, who looked for a Boniface, 
and found only a “ principem politicuni.” Serarius, p. 947. 

t Job. Wolf. Geschichtc u. Beschreihung von Ilelligen- 
Ktadt, p. 69. • j 


Brendel. The Jesuits cordially accepted the invi- 
tation ; their colleges in Mainz and Trier combined 
to found a colony in Fulda ; the abbot furnished 
the society with a dwelling and a school, and 
bestow'cd a pension upon the members, and himself 
became one of their pupils, for he was extremely 
ignorant*. 

The abbot was immediately involved in disputes 
with his chapter, which of right possessed a voice 
in matters such as these, and which by no means 
approved of tho invitation to the Jesuits : presently 
after he attacked the towTi too. A welcome op- 
portunity thert'to soon presented itself. 

The parish j»riest of F'ulda, who h.-ul hitherto 
j»r(‘aehed tho protestantdoctriiu?, reverted to <*.atho- 
licism, and began again to use Latin in baptizing, 
and to administer the sacrament in one kind. The 
citizens, long accustomed to the evangelical ritual, 
would not (piietly submit tx) its abandonment, and 
called for the priest’s disinissal. Their remon- 
strances, as may be Huj»posed, njct with no atten- 
tion. Not only was the catholic ritual strictly 
observed in the capital, but even the other churches 
were gradually cleared of the protestant ministers, 
and Jesuits were appointed to them. The abbot 
had already exchanged his protestant councillors 
and ottieers for othei*s of catholic, persuasion. 

It was in vain tliat the nobility remonstrated ; 
abbot Balthazar, with an air of surprise', said, “ He 
hoped they did not think of dictating to him in 
what way he should rule the country committed to 
him by God.” Some powerful ]>rinces of the em- 
pij'c despatched an embassy t«) him, requesting him 
to desist from his innovations, and to dismiss the 
.losuils ; but he reunained immovable. Nay, he 
<*v<‘n proceeded to threaten the knights in his 
dominions. They claimed a sort of prerogative 
imnnMliately derived from the empire, which would 
have been much restricted had the spiritual ruler 
been able to enfoi'ce obedience in mat lei's of reli- 
gion. 

And thus did catboHcism, which might have been 
looked on as <piite subdued, arise again in Germany 
with new-born stn'iigtb. Tin* most various causes 
contributed to this result; the rciiewc'd vigour with 
which religion and doctrine w(‘nt abroad among 
iiK'ii, the revival of church discipline by the decrees 
of tho council of 'J’rent, and also, in a high dt^gree, 
motives of internal policy — si?jce it was palpable 
bow much it would add to the jmwer of a prince 
that liis subjects should follow bis own creed. The 
restoration of the church had at lii'st, indeed, made 
itself felt only in separate i)oints, but these pre- 
st'uted to it a boundles.s prospect. It must parti- 
cularly have been of the highest moment that no 
('tt’ectual opposition was made to the proceedings of 
the s})irituul princes. An endeavour had been 
made, ypon the conclusion of the Augsburg treaty of 
pijace, to secure' the protcstiuit cominimities in the 
.spiritual dominions by a special imperial declara- 
tion : the spiritual princes now affected to know 
nothing of any snob declaration, and in no case 
gave themselves any eoncorii about it. The im- 

1 Roiircnbcrg : Ilistoria Sodetatis Jesu ad Rhcinim Info- 
rionsin, I. vi. ii., where he enlarges the notices of Sacchinns 
(iii. vii. 68,) from a treatise drawn up for him by the Jesuit 
Feurer. On the protestant side : Grievances of the city of 
Fulda, and of the Knights of that Chapter, Lehman, De 
Pace Religiouis, ii. ix. 2.57. 
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pcrial power was not strong enough, or sutHeiently 
resolute, to adopt any vigorous decision in conse- 
quence of their disobedience, still less to enforce it. 
Even in the diets of the empire th(*re was neither 
energy nor unanimity enough to lead to the adoption 
of effective measures. 

^’he grenh'st changes took place noiselessly, al- 
most unobserved, unnoticed even in books of his- 
tory, just as tliough they were natural and inevit- 
able. 

Troubles it) the Netherlands and in, Prance, 

Whilst Catholicism was making such vigorous 
strides in Germany, its efforts were also put forth 
in the Netherlands ainl in France, though in a very 
dissimilar manner. 

The essential difference between the Iavo cases 
is, that in the latter countries there existed power- 
ful central authorities, that took a direct part in 
every public movement, guided all religious d<*moii- 
Htrations, and were immediately affected by the 
o])position evinced to these. * *• 

There was therefore more unity in the circum- 
stances of these connti’ies, more of combined and 
effective force in tlic movements that regulated 
tlioni. 

It is well km»wn wdiat manifohl measures Philip 
1 1, adopted in the heginning of his reign to enforce 
perfect obedience in the Netherlands ; one by one 
ho w’as forced to abandon them, hut he still clung 
with implacable rigoiir to thos(i of them wliieli 
aimed at the maintenance of Catholicism and reli- 
gions unity. 

He wholly remodelled the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the country, by the insfitution of m‘w arch- 
bishoprics and hishoju’ie.s : in this he suffered no 
remonstrance to cheek his proceedings, no appeal 
to rights which he unquestionably violated. 

Now those newly-instituted sees ac(|uired double 
importance, since the council of Trent had so 
strikingly increased the rigour of church discipline. 
Philip II., after brief delibei-alion, ado})te(i the 
decrees of the council, and had tlu'in jiroclainied 
in the Netherlands as well as in Spain. The inlia- 
hitunts of the former country, who had hitherto 
found means to follow their natural bent without 
any violent' coercion, were now to he subjected to 
keen inspection, and to the most rigorous compli- 
ance with a form from wddeh they were actually 
contemplating to withdraw tliemselves. 

Tho yoke was rendered more oppressive by 
penal law's, so many of which had alre.ady been 
issued under tile preceding reign, and by the zejd 
of the inquisitors, whom tlie nowly-constituted tri- 
biihnl of Rome daily spurred on to more severity. 

The Netherlands left nothing unlrie<l that might 
induce tho king to mitigate his rigour, and H even 
secniod at times that he was jiioro leniently dis- 
posed : count Egniont th«)ught he had certain proof 
of this during his sojourn in Spain. Put such a 
change was hardly to be expected. We have 
already mc'ntioned how essentially the authority of 
Philip 11. throughout liis dominions rested on tho 
basis of religion : had he made concessions to the 
people of the Netherlands, the like would have 
been demanded by those of Spain, to whom they 
could never have b(^en granted, lie, too, — let us 
not mistake the fact — was overruled by a stringent 
!iec(‘ssity. Rut, besides, this it W’jis now the pe- 
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riod in whicli the accession and the fii*st transac- 
tions of Pius V. aroused a new zeal throughout tho 
whole catholic world : Philip 1 1. felt a great par- 
tiality, for tho pope, and lent a ready ear to ids 
admonitions : the attack of the Turks had Just been 
repulsed, and tho devotee party, the enemies of the" 
Netherlands, may, as the prince of Orange sus- 
pect*^, have availed themselves of the first flush of 
vicl^iy, to induce the king to some violent resolu- 
tion In fact, towards the end of tho year 1685, 
an edict followed, that surpassed in liarshness all 
that had preceded it. 

'I’he. penal edicts, the resolutions of tho council, 
and of the provincial synods that had been sub- 
sequently held, were to bo enfoi’ced uiuleviutingly, 
and the inquisitors alone w'ere to take cognizance 
of spiritual transgressions. All funetionaries were 
commanded to aid in carrying out these provisions : 
a commissioner was also specially cliarged with this 
duty in every province, and was to report progress 
quarterly f . 

It is manifest that these measures tended to the 
certain introduction of a spiritual domination, if not 
exactly like that of Spain, at least similar to that 
established in Italy. 

The first result was, that tho peo])lc took up 
aims, the (hmiolition of images began, and the 
whole country ])eeamc a scene of the fiercest tur- 
bulence. There was a moment when the autJiori- 
ties 8C(‘mcd disposed to give way ; but, as usual in 
such cases, the violence of the insurgents was fatal 
to their own cause : tho moderate and peaceable 
inhabitants w'cre ahirmed and incited to aid the 
government. The governess was victorious. As 
soon as she had seized jiossession of the rebellious 
places, she felt herself at oneo in a c(iM‘*’’tion to im- 
pose an oath on tho govtaimu rit function) ii’ies, nay, 
on the king’s vassals in geiierab by v^iieh th(‘y 
formally pledged themselves to tin* mai'^t(‘Jiance of 
the calliolic faith, and to the proseciilioii of war 
against tho heretics J. • 

Rut oven this was not enough for The 

moment was that unhappy one which was nnirked 
by the dismal end of his son l)t>n Oarlos : never 
was he more stern and unhenJing. The pope 
exhorted him once mure to grant no concessions 
prejudicial to Catholicism, and the king asstired his 
iioliness “ that he would not sufl'er the root of a 
noxious plant to remain in the soil of tho Nether- 
lauc|» ; he would cither lose the provinces, or main- 
tain tile catholic religion there in its integrity 
For the fulfilment of his purpose he sent, even after 
the troubles had been allayed, his best general, the 
diik<* of Alva, and an imposing army, into the 
Netherlands. 

Let. UB investigate at least the fundamental prin- 
cijdes that dictated Alva’s proceedings. 

Alva was convinced that in a country distracted 

♦ The prince held Granvella In suspicion. See his 
letters in the Archives ilc la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, i. 
2S!). 

t Strada, after a formula of the 18th Dec. 15(13, lib. iv. 
p. 94. r 

t Hrnndt, Histoirc de la reformation des pays bus, 1. 15(). 

§ Cavalli, Dlspaccio di Spagna, 7 Aug. 1567. Rispose il 
re file quanto alle cose della rellgione S. StA. st«a «80 di buon 
aninio, che ovvero si ban da perder tutti quei statl, o che si 
conserve rA In essi la vera cattolica religione ; nf comportera 
che vi rimanghi, per quanto potrA far lui, alcntm radice- di 
mala pianta. 
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with the violence of revolution, every thing roquisito 
to the re-eBtabliHhinent of order was effected, when 
the heads of the movement were disposed of. That 
Cliarles V., after so many and such great victories, 
had yet been in a manner thrust out of the German 
empire, he attributed to the indulgent spirit of that 
monarch, who spared the enemies who fell. into his 
hands. Frequent mention has been made of the 
alliance between the French and the Spaniards, 
concluded at the congress of Bjiyonne in 15(15, and 
of the measures concerted there : of all that has 
been said on tlie subject, thus much only is certain, 
that the duke of Alva urged the queen of Franco 
to get rid of the chiefs of the Huguenots, no matter 
how. What he then advised, ho now scrupled not 
to practise. Philip 11. had furnished him with 
some blank warrants bearing the royal signature. 
The first use he made of thorn was for the arrest of 
Egmont and Horn, whom he assumed to have been 
imj»licatcd in tVie recent disturbances. “ May it 
please your sacred catholic majesty,” begins the 
letter which he wrote thereupon to the king, and 
which seems to warrant the inference that he had 
no special commands from the king for what he 
had done, “ after my arrival in Brussels, 1 pivi- 
cured the necessary itiforination from proper quar- 
ters, and thereupon. Hceurcd the person of the 
count von Egmont, and also caused the count von 
Horn and others to be imprisoned The i*eader 
perhaps will ask, why he sentenced the prisoners 
to be executed a year afterwards. It was not for 
any demonstration of their guilt produced on their 
trial ; it lay heavier at their door that they had 
not hindered the disturbances than that they had 
occasione<l them ; nor was it in couse<|uence of any 
comma ik’ t/i the king’s, who rather left it to the 
duke’s (I scretion to execute the pri3onci*s or not, as 
he thoiq'lit expedient.— The reason was as follow's. 
A small j'ody of protestants had invaded the coun- 
try : they had not indeed effected any thing of 
moment, but tijey had engaged the king’s troops 
with rd' alitage at lleiligerlee, and a royal general 
of high reputation, the duke of Arenberg, had 
fallen on the occasion. In his consequent despatch 
to the king, Alva sjtys he had noticed that this un- 
toward event had set the people in a ferment, and 
rendered them audacious ; he held it expedient to 
let the folks see he did not fear them in any 
wise ; also he proposed to prevent any desire, on 
their part, to excite new commotions with a view to 
the rescue of the prisoners : he had therefore come 
to the resolution of causing their immediate execu- 
tion. Thus were these noble men doomed to die, 
to whom no guilt worthy of death could be brought 
home, whose sole crime was that they had defended 
the ancient liberties of their native land ; they fell 
a sacrifice, not so much to right and law, as to the 
momentary considerations of a ferocious policy. 

* Dispaccio di Cavalli, 16 Sett. The governesa addrcaaed 
complaintH to the king concerning the arrest, to which he 
replied that he had not given orders for it. In proof of this, 
he showed Alva’s letter, nom which the passage adduced in 
proof is here given. It runs thus : “ Sacra cattolica MaestA, 
dapoi ch’io gionsi in Brussollcs, pigliai le information da chi 
dovea delle coso di qua, onde poi mi son aasicurato del 
conte di Agmon e fatto ritener il conte d’Orno con alqdanti 
altri. SarA ben che V. M. per bon rispetto ordinl ancor lei 
che sia fatto istesso di Montigni (who was in Spain) e suo 
a\)utante di camera.” Hereupon followed the arrest of Mon- 
tigny. 


Even then Alva bethought him of Charles V., 
whoso errors he was resolved not to imitate *. 

Alva was cruel, we see, on principle. Who could 
have looked for mercy to the dreadful tribunal 
which he founded by the title of the Council of 
Disturbances^ Arrests and executions were the 
means by which he ruled the provinces ; lie pulled 
down the houses of the condemned, and confiscated 
their property. With his ecclesiastical ho simul- 
taneously prosecuted his political views : the old 
power of the estates was set at nought ; Spanish 
troops filled the whole country, and a citadel was 
erected for them in the most important commercial 
city : Alva insisted with despotic obstinacy on the 
payment of the most odious taxes ; and the only 
Avonder expressed in Spain — for he drew consider- 
able sums from that quarter too — was what he 
could do with all that money. It is, however, per- 
fectly true, that the land was obedient ; no mal- 
content raised his head ; every trace of protesta iit- 
ism disappeared ; and the exiles in the ncigl>bouring 
countries remained still. 

“ Mnnsignor,” siiid a privy councillor of Philip 
II. to the papal nuncio while these events were in 
progress, “ are you now content with the king’s 
proceedings ?” “ Perfectly content,” replied the 
uiiiieio with a smile. 

Alva him.self believed he had accomplished a 
master-stroke of policy, and looked with scorn on 
the French government, that could never make 
their authority respected in their own country. 

In Franco, after the vast strides made by pro- 
testantism in the year 15(>2, a great re-action had 
set in, especially in the capital. 

The most injurious circumstance to proiestantism 
in France, was unquestionably its close connexion 
with the court factions. For a while there seemed 
to bo a general leaning towards the protestant con- 
fession : but when its adherents, huiTied on by 
their association with some leading men, took up 
arms and committed acts of violence such as are 
always inseparable from war, they lost ground in 
public opinion. “ Wbat sort of a religion is this ?” 
men asked ; “ where has Christ commanded to 
plunder one’s neighbour, and to shed his blood ? ” 
When at last the Parisians found it necessan' to 
jnit themselves in a posture of defence against the 
aggressions of Cond^, who was regarded iis the 
head of the Huguenots, all public bodies assumed an 
anti-prote.staut complexion. All the male inluihit- 
ants of the city capable of bearing arms were put 
into militiiry training, and the captains appointed 
to command them were required, above all things, 

* Cavalli, July 3, 1568, also gives this dispatch in the 
extract. It is, if possible, still more remarkable than the 
former. Capilh qui Tavviao della glustitia fatta in Fiaiuira 
contra di quelli povevi signori prigioni, intorno alia quale 
scrive 11 D. d’Alvar che havendo OicoltA di S. M. di far 
tal esecutione o soprastaro, secondo che avessc ti])utatu 
piu espedlente del suo servitio, cbe por6 vedendo 11 popoll 
un poco aiterati et insuperbiti per la niorte d’Arenberg e 
rotta di quelli Spagnoli, havea gludirnto tempo opportune e 
neccHsario per td effetto per dlmostrar di non temer dl loro 
in conto alruno, e poner con questo terrore amolti, levandoli 
la speranKa di turaultuar per la loro liberatione, e fuggir di 
cascar nel errore nel quale incorse Timperatore Carlo, il qual 
per tener vivo Saxonla e Langravlo diedc occasione di nova 
congiura, per la quale S. M. fu cocciata con poca dignitA 
della Germania e quasi dell’ impero. 
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to be catholic. The incmhci*s of tlie university and 
of the parliament, including; the very numerous 
class of advocates, were called on to subscrihe 
purely catholic articles of faith. 

Backed by this state of public fe(‘linp:, tlie J«?8uita 
established themselves in France. They he;^an 
there on a somewhat small scale, bein" constrained 
to content themselves with colleg<‘s thrown open 
to them by a few ecclesiastics, ardent partisans of 
theirs in Billon and Toiirnon, ])laceB remote from 
the grand central point, and where nothing of con- 
sequence was at all liktily to be accomplished. 

^’hoy encountered, at first, the most obstinate 
resistance m the great cities, especially in Paris, 
on tho f)art of the Sorboime, the parliament, and 
tho archbisliop, who were all apprehensive lest 
their own inti'rests shoubl bo prejudiced by the 
privileges and tho sjnrit of tho order. But lus the 
latter won favour with tho zealous catholics, aiid 
particularly with tho court, which was never tiitul 
of recommending them “ for their exemplary lives, 
and the purity of their doctrine, such that many 
apostates had been brought back by them to the 
faith, and East and West through their exertions 
acknowledged tho presence of the Lord • and as 
that change in public opinion just mentioned hap- 
pened opportunely for them, they at hist forced 
their way through all impedimenta, and were ad- 
mitted in the year 1584 to the privilege of teaching. 
Lyons had already received them. Whether it 
was the result of good fortune or of merit, they 
were enabled at once to jiroduce some men of 
brilliant talents from amongst them. In opposition 
to the Huguenot [ircachers, they put forward Ed- 
mund Augier, who was born in France, but educated 
at Rome under Ignatius, and of whom protestanta 
themselves have said, that had he not worn the 
catholic vestments, there would never have been a 
greater orator. He produced an extraordinary 
impreasion both by his pr(*aching and his writings. 
In Lyons, especially, the Huguenots were completely 
routed, their preachers exiled, their churches de- 
molished, and their books burned ; whilst, on the 
other hand, a splendid college was erected for the 
Jesuits in 15G7* They had also a distinguished 
jirofessor, Maldonat, whoso exposition of the bible 
attracted crowds of charmed and attentive youth. 
From these chief towns they now spread over the 
kingdom in every direction ; they formed settle- 
ments in Toulouse and Bourdcaux ; wherever they 
appeared, the number of catholic communicants 
increased. Augier’s (-atechism had prodigious suc- 
cess ; within the space of eight years thirty-eight 
thousand copies of it wore sold in Faris alone f. 

It is very possible that this revived popularity of 
catholic ideas, particularly as it was most remark- 
able in the capital, may have had its action on the 

• In a manuscript in the Berlin library, MSS. (lall. n. 75, 
the following document is given among others : Delibera- 
tions et Consultations au parlement de Paris touchnnt 
I'estabtissement des Jesuites en France, in which arc con- 
tKineil, In particular, the messages of tho court to the parlia- 
ment in favour of the Jesuits: “infractaet ferocia pectora,” 
it is said therein, “ gladio lidei acuto penetrarunt.” [They 
have pierced rude and unyielding bosoms with the sharp 
sword of the faith.] 

t These details are given by Orlandinns and by the author 
of the continuation of liis work, pars i. lib. vi. ti. 30, ii. iv. 
84. iii. iii. 169 et seq. Juvcncius, v. 24, 769, gives a biogra- 
phy of Augier. 


court. At any rate it afforded tho latter one i>rop 
the more, when after protracted lluctuatioiis it 
onco again, in the year 15G8, declared itself de- 
cidedly catholic. 

This arose more particularly from the fact that 
Catheriiio of Meilici felt her power much more 
secure since the majority of her sou, ami had no 
longer need to eonciliate the Huguenots as slio liad 
had done btdore, Alva’s example showed liow 
much could be accomplished hy a resolute will. 
The pope, who never ceased exh<u*ting the eourt 
not to sutfer the further growth of the rebels’ inso- 
lence, nor to tolerate them a moment longer, at last 
backed her admonitions wdth tho permission ,lo 
alienate church property, from which a milliou and 
a half of French livres accrued to the royal trea- 
sury *. Accordingly, Catherine of Medici, follow- 
ing the precedent set tho year befor<* by tho 
government of the Netherlands, imposed an oath 
on the French nobility, by virtue of which they 
were to forego every engagement contracted with- 
out the previous knowledge of the king She 
demanded the dismissal of all magistrates of cities, 
who had incurred suspicion of a leaning to the new 
opinions ; and she declared to Bhili]» 11., in 1663, 
that she would tolerate no other religion than the 
catholic. 

Such a resolution was not to be carried into 
effect in France without recourse to anus. War 
instantly broke out. 

It was entered on with extraordinary spirit on 
the catholic side. At tho pope’s request the king 
of Spain sent practised troops under skilful leaders 
to the aid of the orthodox. Pius V. caused collec- 
tions to be made in the states of the church, 
gathered contributions from the Italjltlt princes ; 
nay, himself, the holy father, sent a little ^irmy of 
his own across the Alj)8, that same to ^lich he 
gave the ferocious order to kill every Hugi^not that 
fell into tlieir hands, to grant quarter to none. 

The Huguenots also bestirred thc^mselves ; they, 
too, w ere full of religious zeal ; they looked op the 
catiiolic soldiers as the army of antichrist arrayed 
against them ; they, tt>o, gave no quarter ; tluy 
were equally well provided with foreign aid ; and 
yet they were completely beaten at Monconlimr. 

With what e.xultation did Pius V. hang up the 
Huguenot standards sent him by the victors in tho 
churches of St. Peter and St. John Lateran ! He 
conceived the boldest liopes. This was the very 
moment when he pronounced sentence of excommu- 
nication against Queen Elizabeth. Ho sometimes 
flattered himself with tho thought of leading an 
expedition against EngUuid in person. 

But fortune did not favour his schemes so far. 

As had so often before occurred, a revolution in 
opinion took place at this crisis in the French 
court, which, though founded on trivial circum- 
stances of a personal nature, brought about a grand 
alteration in matters of the highest moment. 

The king grudged his brother, who had com- 
manded at Moiicontour, the honour of vanquishing 
the Huguenots, and giving peace to the kingdom. 
In this he was coufii*med by those around him, who 
were also jealous of Anjou’s suite, fearing that 
power would go hand in hand with glory, Nonv, 

♦ Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 79. 

t The oath is Riven by SerranuB, Cominentarii de Statu 
Keligionis in regno CiuHia;, iii. 153. 
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therefore, not only were the advanta/^es already 
gained very languidly followed up, hut ere long, 
in opposition to tho strict catholic party that ral- 
lied round Anjou, another moderate one sprang up 
at court, which adopted a directly contrary system 
of policy, made peace with the Huguenots, and 
invited its leaders to court. The French, in«alli- 
ance with Spain and the pope, had attempted to 
overthrow the queen of Englaml in tho year 1509 : 
in the sumnierof 1572 we see them leagued with that 
same queen to wrest the Netht'rhinds from Spain. 

The change, howciver, had been too sudden, too 
imperfectly matured to endure. The most violent 
explosion ensued, and all things recoiled into their 
former course. 

It can hardly be doubted, but that while queen 
Catherine engaged witli alacrity and zeal in the 
policy and plans of the domimuit party, which 
favoured her interests, at least in so far as they 
seemed to tend towards placing her youngest son 
Alenyon on the throne of England, she was still 
concerting all requisite measures to caiTy an oppo- 
site stroke of policy into execution. She con- 
tributed every thing in her power towards bringing 
tho Huguenots to Paris, where, numerous as they 
were, they were surrounded ami held in check by 
a far larger population, possessed of military orga- 
nization, and prone to fanatical exciti’iiiont. She 
gave the pope beforehaml pretty clearly to under- 
stand what it was she contemplated : but even had 
she w’avered, the circumstances that arose just at 
this moment must have determined her. The 
Huguenots won over the king himself ; they 
seemed to cast the consequence of the queen- 
mother intothe shade. Thus personally I'lidangered, 
she hesitated no longer. With the irresistible 
niagit! power she possessed over her children, she 
rousei in the king’s tnind all his slumbering fana- 
ticism : it cost her hut a word to make tho people 
lly to arms ; she Hpt)kc it : each of the most emi- 
nent Huguenpts was consigned to the special veiig<*- 
ance of his personal foes. Catherine has said 
she had only designed the death of six men ; these 
were all she would take upon her conscience ; the 
numbers that fell amounted to 50,000 

Thus tho Ereneh surpassed tho doings of tho 
Spaniards in the Netherlands. What the latter 
did with calculating policy, with the observance of 
legal forms, and by degrees, the latter accomplished 
ill the heat of passion, without regard to forms, 
with the help of a fanatical multitude. The result 
appeared tho same. Not a leader was left whose 
name could furnish a ral lying-point for tho scat- 
tered Huguenots : many fled ; vast numbers sur- 
rendered ; place after place resumed the practice 
of the mass ; the }»rotestaut preachers wore silenced. 
With pleasure Philip IT. saw himself imitated and 
surpassed ; and he offered Charles IX., who had 
now for the first time earned a right to the title of 
“ Most Christian King,” tho aid of his arms to 
complete the good work he had begun. Pope 
Gregory XIII. celebrated this great event by a 
solemn procession to the, church of San Luigi. 
The Venetians, who seemed to have no special inter- 
est in the matter, expressed in their official des- 
patches to their ambassador their satisfacUon at 
“ this grace of God.” 

• For the sake of brevity T refer the reader on this subject 
to my Essay on tho Massacre of St. Bartholomew in the 
Histor. Polit. Zeitschrlft, ii. iii. 


But can it be that such bloody atrocities should 
over be permanently successful i Arc they not 
repugnant to the profoiuider mysteries of human 
life and action, to the undefined, inviolable princi- 
ples that inwardly actuate the unchanging order of 
nature ? 'J’hc minds of men may be dazzled ; but 
the moral laws of their nature they cannot shake ; 
they are swayed by them with a necessity as cogent 
as that which rules the stars of heaven. 

li^isistance mtd<} hy the Protestants in the Netherlamhf 
France, and Germany, 

Machiavel advises his prince to dispatch in i*apid 
succession tho cruelties he deems necessary, and 
then gradually to adopt more merciful prot'eedings. 

It seemed as though the Spaniards desired to act 
to the letter upon this maxim in the Netherlands. 

It seemed as though they wore even themselves 
at last of opinion, that property enough had been 
confiscated, that heads enough had fallen, and that 
the time for mercy had arriv(*d. In the year 1572 
the Venetian ambassador at Madrid exprcssiis his 
confident belief that the prince of Orange would 
receive his pardon, were he to entreat for it. The 
king very graciously received the deputies from the 
Netherlands, who waited on him to sound him with 
regard to the repeal of the tax of the tenth penny, and 
even thanked them for their pains : he had resolved 
torecal Alva, and to send a mildervicoroy in hisstead. 

But it was now too late : the insiiiTection broke 
out in tho seipiel of that Anglo-French alliance 
which preceded the bloody day of St. Bartholomew. 
Alva had imagined his work was ended ; but it was 
now the struggle properly began. Alva beat the 
enemy as often as lie showed himself in tho open 
field ; on the other hand, in the towns of Holland and 
Zealand, where the religious movement had deepest 
stirred men’s minds, and where protestantism had 
instantly acquired an organized vitality, he encoun- 
tered an oppjiosition ho was unable to overcome. 

In Haarh'in, when all tho provisions were con- 
sumed to the very grass that grew between the 
stones in the streets, the inhabitants resolved to cut 
their way through the be8icgei*s, with their wives 
and children. The dissensions of the garriwm, 
indeed, compelled them at last to surrender, but 
still they had shown that tlie Spaniards were not 
irresistible. The people of Alkniar declared in 
favour of the prince of Orange at tho very moment 
the enemy was at their gates. Their defence was 
as heroical as their resolution ; not a man would 
quit his place, liowever severely wounded : the 
prido of the Spanish arms was first humbled before 
the walls of Alkmar. The country breathed again ; 
fresh courage filled the hearts of the people. The 
men of Leyden declared that, rather than sur- 
render, they would eat their left arms, so they 
might still defi-iid themselves with their right. 
They conceived the bold project of breaking down 
their dams, and calling to their aid the waves of 
the Northern Oc»*an. Their distress had reached 
its utmost limit, when a wind from the north-west, 
setting in at the critical moment, Hooded the land 
to tho depth of some feet, and put the foe to flight. 

By this time the French protestants had like- 
wise resumed courage. As soon as they perceived 
that their government, notwithstanding its recent 
act of ferocity, pureued a wavering, dilatory, and 
contradictory policy, they stood to them arms, and 
war broke out afresh. Sancerro and Rochelle, 
• L 2 
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defended themselves with the courage of Leyden 
and Alkmar. The preacher of peace was heard 
calling to arms. The women vied with the men. 
It was the heroic age of protestantisin in western 
Europe. 

The cruel deeds committed or applauded by the 
most powerful sovereigns encountered in isolated 
nameless points a resistance that no force could 
overcome, for its secret spring was deep religious 
conviction. 

It is not at all our purpose in tliis place to detail 
the course and vicissitudes of the war in France 
and the Netherlands ; it would load us too far 
from the main body of our subject ; besides, it has 
been done in many other works : suffice it to say, 
the protestants held their ground. 

1 11 France, the government was forced, oven in 
1573 , and frequently afterwards in the ensuing 
years, to consent to terms, by which the old con- 
c(!SHions to the llugiK'nots were renewed. 

In the Netherlands, the power of the govem- 
incnt had utterly fallen to ruin in the year l.'i76. 
The Spanish troops having broken out into open 
mutiny, in consequence of the pay being withheld, 
ail the proviiKies had again combined together ; 
those that had hitherto maintained their allegiance, 
with the revolti‘d, — those that were still chiefly 
catholic, with the wholly protestant. The states- 
general took the government into their own 
hands, appointed captains-geiieral, deputies, and 
magistrates, and garrisoned the fortresses with 
their own, not with the king’s troops *. The league 
of Ghent was concluded, by which the provinces 
mutually pledged themselves to drive out the 
Spaniards, and keep them out of the country. The 
king sent his brother, who might bo considered 
as a native of the Netherlands, to govern them as 
they had been governed by Charles V. Rut don 
John was not even recognized, till he had piximised 
to fulfil the principal conditions demanded of him : 
he was crunpellcd to accept the treaty of Ghent, 
and to dismiss the Spanish troops ; and no sooner 
did he make a movornont of resistance to the 
restraints that encumber, d him, than all parties 
rose up against him. He was declared an einmiy 
to the country, and the luNads of tin? provinces 
called for another prince of the family in his stead. 

The principle of local authority overcame the 
monarcliical ; the native power was victorious over 
the Spanish. 

Other consequences were necessarily associated 
with this consummation. The northern provinces, 
which had carried on the war, and thereby con- 
duced to the existing posture of affairs, at once 
acquired a natural preponderance in all that re- 
lated to the war and the government ; and this 
led again to the propagation of the pi’otestant 
religion over the whole range of the Netherlands. 
It found its way into Mechlin, Bruges, and Ypres; 
the churches were divided in Antwerp between 
the two confessions, and the catholics were in some 
cases obliged to content themselves with the choirs 
of those (dmrehes, of which they had so lately been 
sole possessors ; in Ghent, the protestant tendency 
was mixed up with a civil movement, and acquired 
complete ascendancy. The treaty of Ghent had 
fully I'atified the old supremacy of the catholic 

* Thi« turn of affairs is made particularly clear in Tassis, , 
111. 15—19. 


religion : but now the states-general issued an 
edict confirming an equal degree of freedom to both 
confessions. Thenceffirth protestant demonstra- 
tions arose in every direction, and even in those 
provinces where Catholicism predominated : there 
seemed reason to anticipate that protestantisin 
woutd prove universally victorious. 

What a positicui was that now occupied by the 
prince of Orange 1 But recently an exile and solicit- 
ous for pardon, now the possessor of a firmly 
establish!^ power in the northern provinces, 
RutraH in Brabant, and all-potent in the assembly 
of the estates ; recognized as their chief and leader 
by a great and rapidly advancing politico-religiors 
party ; united by close ties with all the protestants 
of Europe, — above all, with his neighbours, the 
Germans. 

In Germany, too, the aggressive measures of 
the catholics were met by a resistance on the 
part of the protestants, that promised great results. 

We remark this resistance in the general traiis- 
actiens of the empire, iii the assemblies of tlio 
electoi*s, and in the diets ; although here the Ger- 
man system of public proceedings forbade its being 
matured to any direct result. In geneml, it was 
most active, as was also the aggression, in the 
several territories and districts. 

The spiritual principalities were now for the 
most part, as we have seen, the scenes where 
this strife was carried on. There was hardly one 
in which the prince had not made an attempt to 
restore the supremacy of Catholicism. Protestant- 
ism, which also felt its own strength, retaliated 
with no less far-reaching endeavours to bring 
over the spiritual principalities themselves to its 
own side. 

In the year 1577, Gohhard Truehsess became 
archbishop of Cologne, chiefly through the per- 
sonal influence of count Nueiiar with the cha])ter, 
and very well did that gi’eat protestrnt know who 
it was ho recommended. In truth, his acquaint- 
ance with Agnes von Mansfleld was not needed, 
as has been said, to give him his fli’st anti-eutholie 
bent. Upon his very firat entrance in state into 
Cologne, when the clergy met him in procession, 
he did not, according to established usage, alight 
from his horse to kiss the cross ; he made his 
appearance in the church in military dress, nor 
did he choose to perform high mass. He attached 
himself from the outset to the prince of Orange, 
and his chief counsellors were Calvinists As he 
did not hesitate to grant mortgages in order to 
raise troops, as he sought to secure the nobility 
to his side, and favoured a party among the guilds 
of Cologne that was beginning to oppose the catho- 
lic usages, all his acts tended to that purpose which 
he afterwards openly manifested, — the conversion 
of the spiritual into a secular electorate. 

Gebhard Truehsess was still, occasionally at least, 
outwardly a catholic : the neighbouring sees of 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony fell on the other 
h«aiid, as wo have seen, immediately into protestant 
hands. The elevation of duke Henry of Saxe 
Lauenburg was of peculiar importance. While 
still very young, he was elected, though a staunch 
Lutheran, to the archbishopric of Bremen, then to 
tho bishopric of Osnabrlick, and in 1577, to the 

* Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XII. tom. 1. p. 331. 
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bishopric of Paderbom *. He had even in Muns- 
ter a great party, consisting of all the younger 
members of the chapter, in his favour ; and it was 
only by the direct interventitm of Gregory XIII., 
who declared a resignation actually made of no 
effect, and by the strenuous opposition of .the rigid 
catholic party, that his elevation to that see was 
prevented. But the adverse party were not able 
to carry the election of another bishop. 

It is obvious what an impulse this disposition, 
on the part of the ecclesiastical chiefs, must have 
given to protestantisrn in Rhenish Westphalia, 
where, independently of this, it had already spread 
Vidcly. There needed but a happy combination 
of circumstiiuces, a stroke that told home, to give 
it a decided preponderance in those regions. 

Nay, all Germany must have sensibly felt the 
influence of such an event. The bishoprics of 
Upper Germany were open to the same contingen- 
cies as those in the lower division of the empire ; 
even within the territories where the restoration 
had begun, the opposition was not long suppres.sed. 

Sorely did abbot Balthazar of Fulda experience 
this. When it was found that the solicitations 
of neighbouring princes, and the complaints laid 
before the diet, were of no avail, and that tho 
abbot reckh'ssly persisted in his restoration of tho 
ancient faith, going from place to place to enforce 
it in every quarter, it came to pass one day, in the 
summer of 1678, as he happened to bo in Hamel- 
berg upon that very business, that he was .sot upon 
by his nobles with arms in their hands, and be- 
sieged in his own house : public resentriioiit run- 
ning high against him, his neighbours looked on 
his distress with satisfaction, the bishop of W Urzburg 
even lent a hand to his assailants, and he was forced 
to abdicate the government of his dominions f . 

Evt.n in Bavaria, duke Albert did not carry 
all before him. He complained to the pope that 
his nobility chose rather to forego the sacrament 
altogetlier, than to receive it only in one kind. 

But what was of still more moment, protestaut- 
isrn was continually advancing in the Austrian 
territories to a more legitimate power and recog- 
nized existence. Under the prudent conduct of 
Maximilian II. it not only obtained Arm footing, 
as wo have mentioned, in Austria Proper, above 
and below the Ens, but had also spread tlirough all 
the other districts. Hardly, for inshince, had that 
emperor redeemed the county of GlUtz from the 
dukes of Bavaria who held it in pledge, (in the 
year 1667>) when here too, nobles, public function- 
aries, cities, and finally the majority of the people, 
went over to the ev.angelical confession : the govern- 
or-general Hans von Pubschiitz, of his own autho- 
rity, fininded a protestant consistory, with which he 
often went further than the emperor could have 
wished. Here, too, the estates gradually acquired 

* Hamelmann, Oldenburgisches Chronikon, s. 436. 

t Schannat, Historia Fuldensls, pars ill. p. 2C8. A letter 
from tho abbot to pope Gregory, dated August 1, 1576, given 
in that place, is exceedingly remarkable. Clamantes,*' 
he says of the threats of his enemies, ** nisi consentiam ut 
admiiiistratio ditionis mem episcopo tradatur non aliter se 
me ac canem rabidum interfecturos, turn Saxonlm et Hassim 
principes in meum gregem immissuros.'* [Vociferating that, 
if 1 do not consent to the transference of my authority to 
the bishop, they will kill mo as they would a mad dog, and 
then let in the princes of Saxony and Hesse upon my 
flock.] 


a high degree of independence and inherent autho- 
rity : alttjgether it was the most prosperous period 
in the annals of the county ; agriculture was on 
tho rise : the towns wore wealthy and fiourishing ; 
the nobility educated and polished ; waste lauds 
were evcrwliere reclaimed, and covered with 
villages*. Tho church of Albendorf, where at 
this day crowds of pilgrims assemble to kiss an old 
image of the Virgin, was then for sixty years under 
the ministry of Protestant pastors f ; in the capi- 
tal there were reckoned some few half-score years 
later only nine catholic burghers, while the num- 
bers of the evangelical burghers amounted to three 
hundred. It is no wonder, therefore, that pope 
Pitis V. cherished an inexpressible animosity 
against the emperor. The subject of Maximilian’s 
war with the Turks, being once discussed in his 
presence, lie said outright, ho knew not which side 
he less wished to see victorious i’rotestantism, 
however, made increasing way under these cir- 
cumstances, even ill the districts of inner Austria, 
over which the emperor did not exercise imme- 
diate control. In the year 1568, there were as 
many as twenty-four evangelical preachers in 
Ki’ain ; in the cajiital of Styria there was in the 
year l.>71 but one catholic member in the council. 
Not that protcstantisin enjoyed the support of the 
ruler, tho archduke Charles, who, on tlio contrary, 
introduced the Jesuits into the country, and favour- 
ed them with all his might ; but the estates were 
evangelical §. They had the iip^ier hand in the 
di<ds, where the business of the administration 
and of the defence of the country was mixed up 
with the affairs of religion ; they exacted religious 
conceasious in return for every consenting vote 
tliey gave. In the year 1578, the archduke was 
compelled in the diet at Bruck on the Muhr to 
accord the free exorcise of the Augsburg confes- 
sion, not only in the domains of the nobles and 
lauded proprietoi’s, where he could under no cir- 
cumstances have prevented it, but also in the four 
leading towns, Gr’atz, Judenburg, Klagenfurt, and 
Laibach 1|. Hereupon protestantism became orgiui- 
ized in these provinces equally as in tho imperial. 
A protestant ministry for church affaira was esta- 
blished, and rules laid down for the management of 
churches and schools, modelled on those of Wiir- 
temberg : in some places, for instance, in St. Veit, 
catholics were cxcliuled from voting in the elec- 
tion of councillors *[[, and they were no longer ad- 

• Joseph Kbglcrs Chronik von Glntz. Bd. 1. Heft 2. p. 72. 
The author was a catholic; his work is very subhtantiol and 
useful. 

t From 1563 to 1623. Documentirte Beschreibung von 
Albendorf, (an earlier printed fragment of the same chronicle, ) 
p. 36. 

t Tiepolo, Relatione dl Pio IV. e V. He adds : In pro- 
posito della mi)rte del prIncipe di Spagna apertamente 
disse il papa haverla sentita eon gnindissiino dispiacerc, 
perche non vorria cbe le stati del ro cattolico capitassero in 
mano de* Tedeschi. [Talking of tho death of the prince of 
Spain, the pope said he had heard of it with great grief, be- 
cause he would not have the dominions of the catholic king 
fall into the hands of the Germans.] 

§ Sochcr, Historia Socletalis Jesu provincia Austria?, I. 
iv. 166. 184. V. 33. 

II Supplication to his Imp. Rom. MaJ. and intercession of 
the three principalities in the country, in Lehmann, De 
Pace Religionis, p. 461 ; a document which serves to correct 
the account of Khevenhiller, Ann. Ferdinandei, i. 6. 

31 Hermann in the Kartnerische Zeitschiift, v. p. 189. 
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iiiitted to piovincial offices ; circumstances under 
favour of which, protestantism first obtained de- 
cidedly the upper hand in tlioso regions that so 
nearly bordered on Italy. The impulse given by 
the Jesuits was here stedfastly counteracted. 

In all the provinces of Austria, — (xerman, Scla- 
vonic, and Hungarian, — with the single exception 
of the Tyrol, protestantism might be regarded as 
ruling paramount in the year 1578. 

Thus we see that throughout all Germany it 
siiccessfiilly withstood the advance of catholieisin, 
and met every step it made by an onward move- 
ment of its own. 

Contrasts exhibited throughout the rest of Europe. 

It was a memorable epoch, in which the tw’o great 
religious tendencies were once more in active strife, 
with e<pial anticipations of victory and dominion. 

The posture of things had now undergone an 
essential change. Formerly the two parties had 
been willing to treat with each other : a recon- 
ciliation had been attempted in Gerinaniy ; in 
Frajico it had been entered on, in the Netherlands 
demanded ; for a while it appeared feasible, and in 
some places toleration W'as actually practised. But 
now the contrasts between the two seemed to stand 
out more prominently, and with greater show of 
hostility. They challenged each other, so to speak, 
throughout all Europe. It is well worth the pains 
to cast a glance over the state of things as they ap- 
peared in the years 1578, 1579. 

Let us begin ciistwards with Poland, 

The Jesuits had made their way into this coun- 
try likewise, countenanced by the bishops, who 
looked to them for the strengthening of their ow'ii 
power. Cardinal llosius, bishop of Ernieland, 
founded a college for them in Braunsborg, in 1569 : 
they fixed theiiiselves in Pultusk and l*osen, with 
the help of the bishops of those ])lacea. Bishop 
Valerian, of Wilna, deemed it a matter of jiara- 
niount moment to counteract the Lithuanian Lu- 
therans, who proposed erecting an university on 
their own principles, by founding a Jesuit institu- 
tion in his ejiiscopal see : he was grown old and 
feeble, and wislunl to mark his last days by this 
meritorious act. The first member of the society 
arrived in his see in the year 1570 *. 

Now here, too, the immediate consequence of 
these efforts w'as but that the protestaiits took 
measures to maintain their power. They carried 
a resolution in the convocation diet of 1573, by 
virtue of which, no one was to be injured or preju- 
diced on account of his religion f. The bishops 
w'l-re forced to comply ; the example of the trou- 
bles in the Netherlands was held out to them, to 
show the danger of refusal ; and the succeeding 
kings were obliged to swear to maintain the reso- 
lution. Tu the year 1579, the payment of tithes to 
the clergy was absolutely suspended ; in conse- 
se<iuence of wliich, the nuncio asserted it for fact, 
that twelve hundred parish-priests had been ruined. 
In the same y(*ar, a supremo tribunal was consti- 
tuted of laymen and clergy, which decided all dis- 
putes, even touching ecclesiastical matters. It 
W'as matter of ainazeuient at Rome, that the Polish 
clergy had sutlered this measure to be carried. 

• Sac'chinus, Historia Soi-letatis Jcsii, pars ii. lib. viil. 114. 
P.’us iii. lib. i. 112; lib. vi. 10.1—108. 

t Fredro, Henricus 1. rex Polonorum, p. 114. 


The contest was no less sharp in Sweden than in 
Poland, and there its course, indeed, was most 
singular : it had immediate reference to the sove- 
reign, and was wage<l around his person. 

In all the sons of Gustavus Vasa — “ the brejod of 
king Gustavus,” as the Swedes call them — there is 
noticeable a most unusual mixture of reflection and 
wilfulness, of religion and violence. 

The most learned of them was the second John. 
Being married to a catholic princess, Catherine of 
Poland, who had shared with him the prison, in 
the narrow solitude of which he had often received 
the consolations of a catholic priest, his feelings 
were especially interested by the cuiTent contro- 
versies. He studied the fathers, to arrive at a 
clearer conception of the primitive condition of the 
church ; he w'as fond of those books that treated 
of the possibility of religious union, and earnestly 
pondered the questions that boro upon the subject. 
When he became king, he accordingly approached 
some stops nearer to the catholic church. He 
published a liturgy imitated from that of Trent, in 
which the Swedish divines discovert'd with amaze- 
ment not only usages of the Roman church, but 
even certain of its distinguishing doctrines *. As 
the pope’s intercession as well with the catholic 
princes in general with regard to th(5 Russian war, 
as w’ith Spain in particular respecting his wife’s ma- 
ternal inheritance, might be of much service to him, 
he did not hesitate to send a nobleman of his king- 
dom as ambassador to Rome. He ev<*n gave ])rivate 
permission to a couple of Jesuits from the Netht'r- 
iands to come to Stockholm, where he committed 
an important educational institution to their charge. 

Such conduct naturally excited high hopes in 
Rome; and Antonio Possevin, one of the moat 
adroit members of the society of Jesus, was selected 
to make an earnest attempt for the conversion of 
king John. 

Possevin made his appo.aran(^(^ in Sweden in the 
year 1578. The king was not dLsposc^l to give way 
on all points. He demanded permission for priests 
to marry, the accordance of the sacramental cup 
to the laity, the celebration of the mass in the 
vernacular tongue, an abandonment of the church’s 
claims to contiscated property, and so forth. Pos- 
st^ivin had no authority to go into these questions ; 
and promising merely that he would commuriicato 
the king’s demands to the apostolic sec, he hastened 
to plunge with him into dogmatical controversy. 
In this he was much more happy. After two or 
three con vei’sat ions, and a short time for reflection, 
the king declared himself re.solved to make the 
proffssio iideiy according to the formula of the coun- 
cil of Trent. He actually did so, and he con- 
fessed ; whereupon Possevin asked him onco more, 
whether he submitted himself to the judgment of 
the pope as regarded the communion in one kind. 
John declaring he did so, Possevin solemnly granted 
him absolution. It would almost seem that this 
absolution had been the grand »)bject of the king’s 
longing desires. He had caused his brother to 
be put to death, with the previous ajiprobation, in- 
deed, of his estates ; but ])ut him to death he had, 
and that in the most violent manner ! The abso- 
lution granted him seemed to tranquillize his soul. 

* They are all set forth in the Indicium prscdicatorum 
Holraenss. de publicata liturgia in Baaz : Inventarium uccle- 
siarum Sucogoth. p. .303. 
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Possevin besought God that he iniglit now bo able 
completely to convert the heart of the king : the 
latter rose, cast himself into his confessor’s arms, 
and cried, “ Even as I thus embrace thee, do I 
cmbmce the Roman catholic faith for ever.” He 
then received the Lord’s suj>per after the catholic 
ritual. 

Having thus satisfactorily accomplished his task, 
Possevin hastened back to Rome. He communi- 
cated the intelligence to the pope, and, under the 
seal of secresy, to the most powerful catliolic 
princes. It now only remained to lake into con- 
sideration those demands of the king on which he 
ihadc the general restoration of Catholicism in his 
kingdom <lependont. Possevin was a man of great 
address, ehxpient, and of much talent for negocui- 
tion ; but he persuaded himself too rea<lily that he 
had attained his end. Acct>rding to the account 
he gave, it appeared unnecessary to pope Ciregory 
to make any concession ; on the cemtrary, he called 
on the king to come over freely and unconditionally 
to the catholic church. He furnislied the Jesuit 
with despatches to this effect on his second depar- 
ture, and with indulgences for all who would 
recant. 

Meanwhile, however, tln^ opposite party had not 
boen idle ; protestant pritices had stmt warning 
lettera to the king — for the nows had instantly 
spread all over Europe ; — ChrylrUus had tledicatetl 
to the king his work on the Augsburg confession, 
which had made a certain impression on the l<‘arned 
monarch. The protestants no longer lost sight of 
him for a moment. 

Possevin now aiTived, not, as before, in the garb 
of a civilian, but in the usual costume of his order, 
and brought with him a heap of catholic books. 
Even his mere appearance produced any thing hut 
a favourable impression. For a moment he hesi- 
tated to produce? the pope’s rcj)ly ; but at last he 
could procrastinate iio longer,- and ho laid it before 
the king in hn audience of two hours’ duration. 
Who shall explore the secrets of a wavering and 
unstable soull It may be, the monarch’s self- 
esteem was wounded by so peremptory' a refusal of 
his demands ; besides, he was convinced that witli- 
out the concessions lu’ had stipulated for, nothing 
was to be aceoniplislied in Sweden, and he had no 
inclination to lay down his crowm for religion’s 
sake. In short, the audience was a decisive one. 
From that hour the king manifested coldness and 
aversion to the pope’s amba.s8iidor. He required 
his Jesuit sclioolineii to receive the sacrament in 
both kinds, and to read mass in the Swedish 
tongue ; as they did not obey, which, indeed, they 
could not, he refused them the provision he had 
hitherto allowed them. Their departure from 
Stockholm, which took place shortly after, was 
doubtless not caused alone, as they wished it to bt^ 
supposed, by the presence of the plague in that 
city. The protestant nobles, Charles of Siider- 
mania, the king’s younger brother, w'ho was dis- 
posed to Calvinism, and the ambassadors of Liibeck, 
omitted nothing to augment the king’s growing 
avijrsion. TJie catholics’ sole stay and hope were in 
the queen, and, after her death, in the heir to the 
throne. For the present, the sovereign power in 
Sweden remained essentially protestant *. 

* In this whole account 1 adhere to the reports of tlie 
Jesuits, (never, so far as I know, hitherto used.) which are 


This was daily more and more the case in Eng- | 
land under queen Elizabeth. But in that kingdom i 
there were a8saila])le points of a difterent kind ; it 
was full of catholics. Not only did tlie Irixli popu- 
lation stedfastly adhere to the old faith and ritual ; 
iu Efighind, probably one half the nation, if imt a 
still larger portion, as has been asserted, were like- 
wise devoted to Catholicism. It is singular, indeed, 
how the English catholics submitted, at least 
during the first fifteen years of her reign, to that 
queen’s protestant laws. 1’hey took the oath re- 
quired of them, though it diametrically opposed 
the papal authority ; they frequented the protestant 
churches, and thought tlioy di<l all that was neces- 
sjiry, if, in going and returning, they kept together 
and avobled the society of the protestants *. 

R«>mt>, however, felt sticure of their secret at- 
tachment, and was persuaded that nothing was 
wjuiting but an opportunity, a slight advantage, to 
rouse all the catholics in the country to resistance. 
Fins V*^. had longed to shed his blood iu an expedi- 
tion against England ; and Gregory XIII., who 
never abandoned the idea of such an ('iiterprisc*, 
thought of availing himself to that end of the 
i^artial spirit and exalted station of don Ji)hn of 
Austria. He sent his nuncio Sega, who had been 
with don John in the Netherlands, to Spain for 
that express purpose, that he might gain the con- 
sent of king Philip. 

Partly, liowcrver, in consequence of the king’s 
dislike to his brother’s ambitious views, and to any 
new political entanglements, ])artly by reason of 
other obstacles, these vast schemes broke down, 
and their projectors were forced to content them- 
selves with less brilliant attempts. 

Pope Gregory next fixed his eyes on Ireland. 
It was rf*prcscnted to him that there was no nation 
more strictly and immovably catholic than the Irish ; 
but that it was most tyraimously ill-used and plun- 
dered by the English government, kept diligently in 
discord and barbarism, mul coerced in its religious 
convictions : it was, therefore, ready for war at .a 
moment’s notice ; there needed but to second it 
with a small force ; five thousand men would sufiice 
for the conquest of Ireland, where there was not a 
fortress that could hold out beyond four daysf. 

to bo founl in detail in Sacehiims, Hist. Socictatis Jesu, pars 
iv. lib. vi. 11 . fit — 76, ami Jib. vii. u. 83 — 111. I am curious 
to know whether the continuation of Tluiner’s Scliw’cdi n 
iind seine Stellunff zum bciliRen Stuhl will really communi- 
cate any thing new that may be wortli not ice. Hitherto 
this work, with all its scurrility, excites pity rather than 
attention. It is to be hoped “ they know not what they do." 

• Relatione del presento stato d’Inghilterra cavata da una 
lettera scritta di Londra, etc. Roma, 1590, (printed pamphlet,) 
closely agrees on this suitjuct with a })assage from Ribadc- 
ncira de Schlsmata, quoted by Hallam (Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 1. p. 162), and is, doubtless, the original of 
the latter: “Si permett«‘vano ginramenli impil contra 
I’nutoritsY della sede apostolica c questo con poeo o nissun 
scrupulo di roscieriza. Allora tnttl andavano commune- 
mente alle sinagogbe degli eretici ct alle prediche loro me- 
nandovi li figli e famiglie: .... si teneva allora per segno 
distintivc sutficiente venire alle chlcso priraa degli eretici e 
non partirsi in ciimpagnia loro.” 

t Diseorso sopra il regno d’lrlanda e della gente che 
bisogneria per conquistnrlo, fatto a Gregorio XIII. Vienna 
Library, Fugger MSS. The government of the (pieon is pro- 
nounced a tyranny : “ lasciamlu il governo a ministrl Inglesi 
i qnali |>cr arriehire se stessi usavano tutta I’arte della tiraii- 
iiidc in quel regno, come trasportando le oominoditA del 
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Pope Gregory waa persuaded without ditKculty. 
There was then at Rome an English refugee, one 
Thomas Stukelcy, an adventurer by nature, but 
one who possessed in a high degree the art of 
gaining access to the great, and winning their con- 
hdence. The pope made him his chamberlain, 
created him marquis of Leinster, and went to the 
expense of forty thousand scudi to furnish him 
with vessels and men. He was to take in a small 
body of men upon the Frc'iich coast, collected there 
by Geraldine, an Irish refugee, likewise with the 
aid of papal funds. King Philip, who, though he 
had no inclination to involve himself in war, was 
glad enough to see Elizabeth provided with occU' 
pation at lionie, also contributed some money to- 
wards the enterprise *. Stukeley, however, unex- 
pectedly suHered himself to be persuaded to take 
part in king Sebastian's African expedition, with 
the forces intended for Ireland, and perished in it 
Geraldine was left to pursue liis fortunes alone: 
he landed in June, 1579, and actually made 
some f)rogress. He made himself master of the 
fort commanding the harbour of Sfnerwick : the 
earl of Desmond was now in arms against the 
queeii ; the whole island was in commotion. lJ|pt 
presently reverse after reverse bcfel the insurgents, 
the most serious of them being the fall of Geraldine 
himself in a skirmish. Upon this the earl of Des- 
mond could make head no longer. The aid sup- 
plied by the pope was not sufficient ; the money 
counted on did not arrive : the English, therefore, 
were victorious. They punished the insurgents 
with hoiTiblo cruelty ; men and women were driven 
into bams, and there burned to death ; children 
were strangled ; all Munster was laid waste : 
English colonists overran the desolated region. 

If ever again Catholicism was to achieve any 
thing in that kingdom, it could only be by direct 
experiments on England itself : and this could 
munifestly take place only under an altered aspect 
of European affairs. But that the catholic popu- 
lation might not, when the moment arrived, be 
found wholly changed, that they might still be 
catholic, it was necessary to stand by them with 
spiritual aid. 

William Allen first conceived the idea of uniting 
the young English catholics who resided on the 
continent for the prosecution of their studies, and, 
chiefly through the support of pope Gregory, he 
established a college for them at Duuay. This, 

paese in Inghilterra, tassando il popolo contra le leggi e pri- 
vilegi antichi, e mantenendo guerra e fattioni tra i paesani, 

. . . non volendo gli InglesI che gli habitanti imparassero la . 
differenza fra 11 viver libero e la servitii.” [Leaving the 
government to English ministers, who, to enrich themselves, 
employed the whole art of tyranny in that kingdom, such as 
tiansporting the commodities of the country to England, 
taxing the people contrary to ftie laws and to ancient privi- 
leges, and keeping up war and factions among the peasants, 
... the English not wishing that the inhabitants should 
learn the diflcrence between servitude and living free.] 

* Twenty thousand scudi, according to the nuncio Sega, 
in his Relatione eompendiosa, (MS. in the Berlin library,) 

** altre niercedi fece fare al barone d’ Acres, al Signor Carlo 
Buono et altri nobili Inglesl chc si trovavano in Madrid, ch’ 
egli splnse andare a questa Impresa insieme col vescovo 
Liotiese d’frlanda." [He caused otlter grants to be made to 
the baron D’ Acres, to signor Carlo Buono, and other English 
noblemen who were in Madrid, and whom he urged to go 
upon this expedition along with bishop Lionese of Ireland.] 


however, did not seem to the pope to be ad^uate 
to the purpose in view. He wished to provide for 
those fugitives, under his own eyes, a more tranquil i 
and less dangerous retreat than could be found in , 
the disturbed Netherlands : accordingly ho founded • 
an English college in Rome, endowed it with a rich 
abbey, and consigned it, in 1579, to the care of the 
Jesuits *. 

No one was admitted into the college who did 
not pledge himself, on the completion of his studies, 
to return to England, and tf> preach there the faith 
of the Roman church. This was the exclusive end 
to which the students were trained. Kindled as 
tliey were into religious enthusiasm by the spiritukl 
exercises of Ignatius, their teachers set before 
them as models for their imitation those who had 
converted souls to the faith, such as the men whom 
Gregory the Great had once sent among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Ere long, some of the elder stndents led the way. 
Two English Jesuits, l*arsons and Campiaii, went 
back to their native country. Constantly pursued, 
constantly under feigned names and various dis- 
guises, they reached the capital, whence they tra- 
velled, the former through the northern, the latter 
through the southern counties. They took up their 
abode principally in the mansions of catholic noble- 
men : their coming was announced beforehand, 
but the precautit)n was adopted of accosting them 
as strangers on their arrival. Meanwhile a chapel 
had been got in readiness in the innermost chamber 
of the house, into which they were conducted, and 
there they bestowed their benediction on the mem- 
bers of the family assembled there to receive them. 
The missionary usually remained but one night. 
The evening was employed in religious preparation 
and confession : the next morning, mass was read, 
and the Lord^s supper administered, after which 
there was a sermon. All the neighbouring adhe- 
rents of the catholic faith attended, sometimes in 
great numbers. The religion that foF nine hundred 
yeai*8 had ruled supreme in the island, was again 
promulgated with all the charms of mystery and 
novelty. Synods were secretly held ; a printing- 
press was set up, first in a village near Loudon, | 
then in a lonely house in a neighbouring wood : 
suddenly, once more catholic works made their ap- 
pearance, written with all the ability derived from 
constant practice in controversy, and often not void 
of elegance : the sensation they produced was the 
greater, the more impenetrable was the secret of 
their origin. The immediate consequences of these 
proceedings were, that '{he catholics ceased to 
attend protestant worship, and to observe the 
queen’s ecclesiastical laws, and that the opposite 
party became more polemical in doctrine, and more 
severe and crushing in their persecutions*)*. 

Wherever the principle of catholic restoration 
was not strong enough to become paramount, it 
served, at least, to exasperate the opposite party, 
aud to render it more implacable. 

Switzerland, too, afforded examples of this, al- 
though each canton had long possessed the right of 
self-govommeni: in matters of religion^ and the dis- 

* We may here compare the report of the Jeiuits, In Sac- 
chinus, pars Iv. lib. vl. 6, lib. vii. 10 — 30, with Camden’s nar- 
ratives Rerum Britanniae, tom. i. p. 315. 

t Besides Sacchlnus, see also Campianl Vita et Martyrium, 
Ingnlstadii, 1584. 
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putes that had from time to time arisen * respecting 
the condition of the confederacy, and the interpre- 
tation of the religious provisions in the covenant of 
public peace (des Landfriedens), had been to a 
considerable degree set at rest. 

But now the Jesuits made their way into this 
country too. Upon the solicitation of a colonel in 
thts Swiss guard in Rome, they arrived in Lucem 
in 1674, where they met with a cordial reception 
and support, especially from the family of Pfyffer f . 
Ludwig Pfyffer alone spent probably thirty thou- 
sand guilders upon the erection of the Jesuit col- 
lege ; Philip II. and the Guises contributed some- 
thing, nor did Gregory XTII. fail of his wonted 
liberality in such cases, but gave the funds for the 
estabUshment of a library. Tho people of Lucern 
were delighted. They addressed an express me- 
morial to tho general of the order, entreating him 
not to deprive them of the fathers of the society 
who had already arrived among them : “ they had 
it at heart, above all things, to see their young 
people brought up in sound learning, and especially 
in piety and Christian life they promised him in 
return that they would spai'e no toil or trouble, 
neither their means nor their blood, to serve the 
society in every thing they could desire X- 

An opportunity soon jjresented itself to them of 
pn>ving their renewed zeal for Catholicism in no 
unimportant matter. 

The city of Geneva had placed itself under tho 
special protection of Bern, and now sought to 
draw into the same connexion both Solothum and 
Freiburg, which were wont to adhere, politically at 
least, though not ecclesiastically, to Bern. They 
succeeded in this as regarded Solothurn. A catholic 
city took the focus of western protestantism under 
its protection. Gregory XIII. was horrified, and 
strove with all his might to keep back Freiburg 
at least from the union, and in this tho Lucortiers 
now lent him their aid. An embassy from that 
canton co-opertitcd with the papal nuncio, and 
Freiburg not only rejected the proposed alliance, 
but even invited the Jesuits, who founded a college 
in the canton, with the assistance of the pope. 

Meanwhile Carlo Borromco’® exertions began to 
produce their effect. He had connexions, particu- 
larly in the Wald cantons : Melchior Lussi, laii- 
dammaim of Unterwalden, wjis regarded as his 
intimate friend. BotToraeo sent thitlier Capuchins 
first of all, who produced a considerable impression 
by the rigour and simplicity of their lives ; after 
them followed pupils of, the Helvetian college, which 
he had founded soldly for this pui’pose. 

Their influence was soon to be traced in all 
public concerns. In tho autumn of 1679, the 
catholic cantons concluded a treaty with the bishop 
of Basel, in which they not only promised to pro- 
tect him in religious matters, but also, as occasion 
served, to bring back ** to the true catholic faitli,” 

• The most important undoubtedly related to the fate of 
the evangelical party that had grown up in Looomo, respect- 
ing which F. Meyer produced, in 1836, an account derived 
fVnm original documents. The protestant cantons assented, 
in 1555, to that interpretation of the disputed article which 
favoured the catholics, and allowed that the evangelical inha- 
bitants should be forced to quit their native land. They had 
wholly disappeared flrom it about the year 1580. 

t Agricola, 177. 

t LitersB Lucernensium ad F.verardiim Mercurianum, in 
Sacchlnus, Historia Societatis Jesu, iv. v. 145. 


such of his subjects as had become protestant : 
engagements which naturally caused much excite- 
ment among the evangelical cantons. The breach 
became more decided than it had been for a long 
time. A papal nuncio arrived : he was received 
with the highest possible marks of reverence in the 
catholic cantons ; in the protestant he was scorned 
and insulted. 

Crisis in the Netherlaiuls, 

The following was the general state of things in 
that day. Renovated Catholicism, in the form it 
had assumed in Spain and Italy, had made a vigo- 
rous inroad upon the rest of Europe. It had made 
important conquests in Germany, and had pushed 
forward into many other countries ; nevertheless, 
it had everywhere encountered powerful resistance. 
In Franco the protestants were secured by com- 
prehensive concessions, and by their strong politico- 
militiary attitude ; in the Netherlands they had the 
preponderance ; they were triumphant in England, 
Scotland, and the North. In Boland they had 
exacted peremptory laws in their favour, and had 
gained a large share of influence on the general 
concerns of the kingdom. Throughout the terri- 
tories of Austria they confronted tlic government, 
armed with old provincial immunities. In Lower 
Germany a decisive change iu the ecclesiastical 
institutions seemed to be begun. 

In this state of things an immensity was at stake 
on the issue of the contest in the Netherlands, 
where arms were continually resorted to afresh. 

Now it was impossible king Philip II. should 
have tliought of repeating the measures that had 
alreaily so signally failed ; nor could he have done 
so even if he would. Fortunately for him, friends 
offered themselves to him spontaneously, and pro- 
testantism in its new and thriving career, found yet 
in its way an unexpeeted and insuperable resislance. 
It is well worth while to dwell a moment uiK>n this 
momentous contingency. 

In the first place, to see the prince of Orange at- 
taining to such great power in the provinces was far 
from affording satisfaction to all parties, and least 
of all to the Walloon nobility. 

Undc'r the king’s government that nobility had 
always been the first to take horae, especially in the 
French wiu*s ; whence the leaders of note, whom tho 
people were used to follow, had acquired a certain 
independence and authority. The nobles now saw 
themselves thrust into the back ground under tho 
rule of the estates ; pay was not regularly forth- 
coming ; the army of tho estates consisted princi- 
pally of Dutch, English, and Gormans, who were 
treated with most cuufidence as unquestionably 
protestant. 

When tho Walloons acceded to the pacification 
of Ghent, they flattered themselves with the ho|||f 
of obtaining a leading influence over tho general 
concerns of the country. But the reverse was 
much rather the case. Power fell almost exclu- 
sively into the hands of the prince of Orange, and 
his friends from Holland and Zealand. 

With the disgusts thus excited, were combined 
likewise special religious considerations. 

Whatever may have been the cause, certain it 
is, that the protestant movement excited hut little 
sympathy in the Walloon provinces. 

Their new bishops, almost all of them men of 
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great practical ability, had been quietly inetalled. 
The bishop of Arras was Fran 9 oi 8 de Richardot, 
who had fully imbibed the principle of catholic 
restoration in tho council of Trent, and who was 
the subject of unceasing panegyric, for the striking 
combination of solidity and force in his preaching, 
with exquisite refinement and polish, and for the 
zeal tempered witli knowledge of tho world dis- 
playetl in his life *. In Namur we meet with An- 
toine Uavet, a Dominican, a man, perhaps, of less 
worldly prudence, but who had also been a member 
of the council of Trent, and displayed no less ear- 
nestness in giving effect to its maxims f. The sec 
of St. Orner was filled by G<Jrard de Ilainericourt, 
one of the richest prelates in all the provinces, abbot 
likewise of St. Bertin, who now made it the grand 
object of his ambition to promote the education of 
youth, and to found schools, and who was the first 
to establish in the Netherlands a college for the 
J esu i ts, supiMjrted by fi xed revenues. U nder these 
and other ecclesiastical heads, Artois, Henuegau, 
and Namur, kept themselves free from the conta- 
gion of tlie iconoclastic mania, that filled all the 
other provinces with turbulence and furyj : accord- 
ingly, these localities had not suffered so violently 
from the reaction under Alva §. The resolutions of 
the council of Trent were without long delay dis- 
cussed in the provincial and diocesan synods, and 
put in force. The influence of the Jesuits spread 
vigorously from St. Omer, and still more from 
Douay, where Philip II. had founded an university, 
to afford his subjects who spoke the French lan- 
guage an opportunity of prosecuting their studies in 
their own country. This was in keeping with the 
close ecclesiastical constitution which it was his 
purpose to introduce generally in his dominions. 
Not far from Douay is the Benedictine abbey of 
Aiichin. At the peri(xl when the greater part of 
the rest of the Netherlands endured the havoc of 
the iconoclastic storm, John Lcntailleur, abbot of 
Anchiu, continued with his monks to practise all 
tho spiritual exercises of Ignatius Loyola. Filled 
with their spirit, he resolved out of the revenues of 
the abbey to found in the new miivcrsity a Jesuit 
college, which was opened in the year 1668, was 
immediately granted a certain independence of the 
university functionaries, and became rapidly and 
unusually prosperous. Eight years afterwards tho 
flourishing condition of the university, and that, 
too, with regard to literature, was ascribed to the 
Jesuits. Not only was their college filled with 
pious and diligent youth, but the other colleges, 
too, profited by their emulation of its example : it 
already furnished the university itself with excel- 
lent theologians, and all Artois and Henuegau with 


• Gazet: Histoire Eccl^siastiqoe des PayH-Bas, p. 14.1, 
dupcribcs him as subtile et solide cn doctrine, nerveux en 
raisons, riche en sentences, copleux en discours, poly en son 
langage ct grave en actions ; mats surtout I’excellente piet6 
et vertu. qui reluisoit en sa vie, reiidoit son oraison per- 
suasive " 

t Havensius, De Ercctiune novorum Episcopatuum in 
Belgics p. 50. 

X Hopper ; Recueil et Memorial des Troubles des Pays- 
Bas, 93. 98. 

$ According to Vigiii Commentarius rerimi actarum super 
impositione decimi dennrii, in Fapendrecht, Analecta, 1. i. 
292 ; the tenth penny w.is imposed on them, with the assu- 
rance that it should not be rigorously exacted. 
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pastors *. Gradually tliis college became a centre 
of modem Catholicism for all the surrounding dis- 
tricts. In the year 1578 the Walloon provinces 
had the reputation among contemporaries, as one 
of them expresses himself, of being in the highest 
degree catholic f. 

But this state of things in religion, no less than 
tlie political prctcnsk>ns of tho provinces, was 
threatened by the ascendancy of protestantisni. 

Protestantism had assumed in Ghent an aspect 
such as in the present day we should designate as 
revolutionary. There the old liberties were not 
yet forgotten, which Charles V. had brnken dojvn 
in 1539 : Alva's atrocities bad here especially en- 
gendered ill blood ; the populace were fierce and 
impetuous, given to imago breaking, and outrage- 
ously exasperated against the priesti^ Two daring 
dcclaimers, Imbize and Uyhovc, took advantage of 
these passions. Imbize conceived the project of 
establishing a republic, and dreamed that Ghent 
would become a second Romo. They began their 
proceedings at the moment Arsebot, the governor, 
was holding a meeting with some bishops and 
catholic leaders of tho neighbouring towns, by 
taking them all prisoners. Thereupon they resbired 
the old constitutirm, of course with some modifica- 
tions which secured themselves in the possession (»f 
power ; they then laid hands on the property of 
the church, abolished the bishopric, and confiscated 
tho abbeys ; they converted tlio hospitals and 
monasteries into barracks ; and, lastly, they eii- 
deavoui*ed by force of arms to propagate their 
system among thoir neighbours J. 

Now some of the imprisoned leaders belonged to 
the Walloon provinces : the j^roops of Ghent were 
already making incursions into those lands j all 
that part of their population who were disposed to 
Protestantism were beginning to bestir themselves, 
and to follow the example of Ghent in mingling the 
passions of democracy with those .excited by reli- 
gious matters. In Arras an insurrection *broko out 
against the council. From Douay itself the Jesuits 
were expelled by a popular commotion in despite 
of the council ; their exilo lasted indeed but four- 
teen days, but cveifHhis is an important occuiToiico. 
In St. Omer they hold their ground only through 
the special protection of the council. 

The city magistracy, the provincial nobility, and 
the clergy, were all alike beset with dangers and 
difficulty ; they felt themselves threatened with the 
same destructive proceedings that had taken place 
in Ghent. No wonder, therefore, if in their peril 
they strove after every possible means of protec- 
tion, first sending out their troops, which cruelly 
ravaged the territory of Ghent, and then casting 

* TeHtimonium TliomaB Stapleton! (rector of the univer- 
sity) of the year 1576, in Sacchinus iv. iv 124. ** Plurimos ex 
hoc patrum collcgio (the collegium Acquicintinense) Artesia 
et Hannonia pastores, multos schola nostra theologos optime 
institutoB et comparatos accepit.” Other, and still stronger, 
encomiums follow, which we may the more readily pass by 
as Stapleton himself was a Jesuit. 

t Michiel : Relatione (?i Prancla. ** II conte (the governor 
of Hennegau) 5 cattoliebisimo, come b tutto quel contado 
insieme con quel d’Artces, chc 11 6 propinquo.” [The count 
is in thethighest degree catholic, as is the whole of that pro- 
vince, together with the adjoining one of Artois ] 

X Van der Vynkts (Jeschichte der Niederlande, Bd. II., 
Buch V., Abschn. 2. I*hl8 section is probably the most im- 
portant in the whole work. 
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about to devise another confederation, which should 
afford them more security than tliat they derived 
from their connexion with the general union of the 
Netherlands. 

Don John of Austria failed not to turn this dis- 
position of theirs to account. 

When we take a general survey of all Don John’s 
proceedings in the Netherlands, it almost strikes 
us that he effected nothing, that his whole career 
passed away, leaving no more trace of its existence 
tlian to liiinself it had been productive of satisfac- 
tion. But when we more narrowly consider what 
was his position, what were his acts, and what the 
coifscquences of his measures, we are forced to 
attribute to him above all other individuals, the 
settlement of the Spanish Netherlands. For a 
while he sought to abide by the treaty of Ghent ; 
but the indSrl^endent position assumed by the 
estates, the circumstances of the prince of Orange, 
who was far more potent than himself, the viceroy, 
aud the mutual suspicions of the two parties, ren- 
dered a breach inevitable. Don John resolved to 
begin the war. Undoubtedly this wtis contrary to 
the king’s wishes, but it was unavoidable. It was 
the only means that promised to enable him, as 
enable him it did, to become master of a tract of 
country that recognized the Spanish sovereignty. 
Ho kept possession of Luxemburg ; he invested 
Namur ; the battle of Gemblours threw Louvain 
and Limburg into his hands. If the king desired 
to become once more sovereign of the Netherlands, 
the end was not to be obtained by treaty with the 
states general, the impossibility of which was appa- 
rent, but by a gradual subjection of the several 
districts, either in the way of negotiation or by force 
of arms. The latter was the course adopted by 
Don John, and already opened out the most exten- 
sive prospects. He awoke again the old feelings of 
attacliment of the Walloon provinces to the Bur- 
gundian race : and in particular he gained over to 
his side t*vo powerful individuals, Pardieu dc la 
Motte, governor of Gravclines, and Mattliieu Mou- 
lart, bishop of Arras *. 

These were the men, who after the early death 
of John, conducted the negociations on which every 
thing depended with great zeal and fortunate 
address. 

Dc la Motte availed himself of the growing hatred 
against the protestants. He effected the removal 
from many fortresses of tlio garrisons placed in 
them by the estates, on the express grounds that 
they might become protestant, and pi*evailed on the 
nobility of Artois to determine as early as Novem- 
ber on the expulsion of all protestants from that 
province, and to carry the resolution into operation. 
Hereupon Matthieu Moulart sought to bring about 
a complete reconcilation with the kin^, beginning 
his proceedings with a formal procession through 
the city to invoke God’s aid. In truth, he had a 

• That they were won over in Don John’s time appears 
from the two following passages. 1. Strada ii. 1, p. 19, 
Pardiasus Mottse dominus non reditunim modo se ad regis 
obedientiam, sed etiam quamplurcs secum tracturum, Jam 
pridem signihearat Joanni Austriaco. [Pardieu de la Motte 
had alreaily signified to Don Jolin of Austria, not only that 
lie would himself return to his allegiance to the king, but 
that he would bring over as many as he could with him.] 
2. Tassis: Episcopum Atrebntensem qui vivente adhtic 

Austriaco se regi conciliarat. [The bishop of Arras, who liad 
become reconciled to the king during the life of Don John.] 
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difficult task to perform, having sometimes to effect 
a coalition between men whose claims were directly 
opposed to each other. He proved himself inde- 
fatigable, shrewd, and supple, and his efforts were 
crowned with success. 

Alexander Farneso, Don John’s successor, pos- 
sessed the valuable gift of persuading, conciliating, 
and inspiring lasting coufideiice. He was supported 
by Fi-anyois Richardot, nephew of the bishop, “ a 
man,” says Cabrera, “ of sound penetration in many 
things, and practised in all ; one who knew how to 
conduct every business, be it of wliat kind it 
might;” and Sarrazin, abbot of Vaast, according 
to the portraiture of the same Cabrera, ** a great 
statesman under the show of stillness, very ambi- 
tious under the show* of humility, and one who 
knew how to maintain his consequence in every 
one’s eyes 

Wc cimiiot follow the whole course of the nego- 
ciations till they gradually reached their object. 

It is enough to observe, that on the side of the 
protestants the interests of self-preservation and of 
religion pointed directly to the king, while on the 
part of the latter nothing was omitted that priestly 
inflncnce and dexterous negociation, combined with 
the returning favour of the sovereign, could effect. 
In 1579 Eniaiuiel de Montigny, whom the Walloon 
army owned fur their leader, accepted the king’s 
pay. His example was followed by the count de 
Lalaing, but for whom Hennegau could never have 
been taken. At la.st, on the 17th of May, 1579, 
the treaty was concluded in the camp at Maestricht. 
But to what conditions wa« the king constrained to 
yield I It was a restoration of his authority, hut 
under the strictest limitations. He not only pro- 
mised to dismiss all foreigners from his army, and 
to employ no troops hut those raised in the Nether- 
lands; hut he even confirmed all existing func- 
tionaries in the appointments tbcjy bad received 
during the troubles. The iuliubitants even pledged 
themselves to receive no garrison, of which infor- 
mation had not previously been given to the estates 
of the country. Two-thirds of the council of state 
were to consist of men who liud bueti implicated 
ill the troubles. All the other ai’ticles arc in the 
same spirit f. The provinces acquired an indepen- 
dence such as they liad never before posse.M.sed. 

This event involved a tuni of affaii*s of universal 
importance. Hitherto, throughout all the west of 
Europe, the maintenance and re-iutroduction of 
Catholicism had only been attempted through the 
agency of public authority ; the sovereign power 
had endeavoured under this pretext completely to 
crush all provincial rights. But now it felt itself 
compelled to adopt another course. If it would 
restore Catholicism aud uphold its own authority, it 
could only effect that in unison with constitutional 
assemblies and public privileges. 

Yet with all the restrictions imposed on it, the 
royal power had gained immensely : it once more 
commanded the allegiance of those regions on which 
the greatness of the house of Durgmidy had been 
fountled. Alexander Fariiesc carried on the war 
with the Walloon troops, and though its course 
was slow, he continued to make advances. In 
1680 he took Courtray, Toumay in 1581, and 
Dudenarde in 1582. 

. • Cabrera: Felipe segiindo, p. 1021. 

♦ Tassis gives this treaty in all its details, book v. 394-- 
I 40.5. 
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But matters were not decided at once by these 
events. Probably the union of the catholic pro- 
vinces with the king was the very cause that in- 
duced the northern, and wholly protestant provin- 
ces, not only forthwith to form a more intimate 
confederacy among themselves, but finally to shake 
off the king’s yoke altogether. 

Let us here ciist a glance over the general field 
of the history of the Netherlands. In all the 
provinces there was a strife of long standing, 
between the provincial rights and the sovereign 
authority. In Alva’s time the latter acquired an 
ampler ascendancy than it had over before pos- 
sessed, but it was not long able to retain it. The 
treaty of Ghent affords proof of the complete 
superiority the estates had won over the government. 
The northern provinces had no advantage in this 
respect over the southern : had they both been 
united in religion they would have founded a 
general republic of the Netherlands : but their 
separation was caused, as we have seen, by their 
difference in faith. The first consequence was, 
that the catholics returned beneath the king’s pro- 
tection, and bound themselves with him above all 
things to the maintenance of the catholic religion : 
the next was, that the protestants, after so long 
maintaining their ground in war, at last repudiated 
even the name of subjection, and wholly renounced 
their allegiance to the king. Though we give the 
I name of the subject provinces to the one set, and 
i distinguish the others by the title of republic, we 
must not yet suppose that the intrinsic difference 
between them was at first very great. Even the 
subject provinces maintained all constitutional rights 
with the greatest zeal ; whilst the republican could 
not dispense with an institution, that of the stadt- 
holdership,,which was analogous to the royal autho- 
rity. The grand distinction consisted in religion. 

It was this alone that brought out the true prin- 
ciples of the contest, and matured the consumma- 
tion. 

Philip II. had just conquered Portugal : at the 
moment when he was stimulated by the happy 
achievement of so great a conquest to embark in 
new enterprizes, the Walloon cstiitcs consented at 
last to the return of the Spanish troops. 

Lalaing was won over, and with him his wife, 
who had always been a strenuous opponent of the 
Spaniards, and to whom their exclusion was prin- 
cipally ascribed : the whole Walloon nobility fol- 
hiwed their example. Every one felt assured 
there was no reason to apprehend a return of 
Alva’s despotism and its horrors. The Spanish 
army already sent away, brought back, and agqiii 
dismissed, arrived once more in the comitry. With 
the troops of the Netherlands alone the war must 
have been endlessly protracted : but the superior 
force and discipline of the Spanish veterans brought 
the conflict to a crisis. 

As in Germany it was colonies of Jesuits, con- 
sisting of Spaniards, Italians, and some Nether- 
landers, that restored the reign of Catholicism by 
the force of education and the inculcation of dog- 
mas; so in the Netherlands, an Italico-Spanish 
army presented itself, to unite with the Walloon 
element in bringing about the ascendancy of the 
catholic faith. 

At this point of history it is impossible to avoid 
speaking of the war : its course was likewise that 
of the destinies of religion. 


In July 1583 the port and town of Dunkirk were 
taken in six days ; and after that Nieuport and the 
wholo coast as far as Ostend, Dixmuyden, and 
Fumes. 

Hero at once the character of the w'ar developed 
itself. In every thing relating to politics the 
Spaniards evinced moderation, but they were 
inexorable in every thing pertaining to the church^ 
It was not to be thought of thaf a chui*ch, or even 
the right of private worship should be accorded to 
the protestants ; all the preachers of that peraua- 
sion who were caught were hanged. The war was 
deliberately carried on as a war of religion. Xkis 
was indeed, in a certain sense, the most prudent 
system imder the existing state of things : no 
complete subjection of the protestants could ever 
have been effected ; while on the other hand, so 
decided a line of conduct allied to the Spanish side 
every jot of Catholicism the provinces contained, 
and bespoke their spontaneous co-operation. The 
baillui Servaes of Zealand gave up the whole country 
of Waes to the royalists ; Hulst and Axel volun- 
tarily surrendered, Alexander Fameso was soon 
strong enough to contemplate an attack on the 
great cities ; he was already master of the inland 
country and the coasts. One after the other, 
Ypres in the month of April, then Bruges, and 
finally Ghent, where Imbize himself had become a 
partisan of the reconciliation with Spain, were forced 
to surrender. Very tolerable temis were granted 
to the communes in their corporate capacity ; they 
were left for the most part in possession of their 
privileges : only the protestants were proscribed 
without mercy. The chief conditions were in 
every case that the catholic clergy should return, 
and that the churches should be appropriated to 
the exercise of the catholic ritual. 

But notwithstanding all this, nothing permanent 
seemed effected, no security seemed gained, so long 
as the prince of Oiiinge lived to give stability and 
force to the opposition, and to keep alive a spark 
of hope even in the vanquished. 

The Spaniards had set a price of twenty-five 
thousand crowns on his head, and amidst all the 
fierce excitement of the times, there could be no 
lack of men who would seek to earn it, prompted 
at once by avarice and fanaticism. 1 know not if 
there exist a more shocking example of blasphemy 
than that exhibited in the papers of the Biscayan 
Jaureguy, which were found upon him on the 
occasion of his attempting the life of the prince. 
Ho carried about him in the fashion of an amulet, 
prayers, in which he invoked the merciful Deity, 
who appeared to men in the person of Christ, to aid 
the murder with his favour, promising that Being 
a part of the booty, as it wore, should the deed be 
successful, viz. for the mother of God of Bayonne 
a garment, a lamp, and a crown ; for the mother 
of God of Aranzosu a crown, and for the Lord 
Clirist himself a very rich curtain * 1 Fortunately 

* Contemporary copy of a vow and of certain prayers found 
In the form of an amidet upon Jaureguy: in Lord F. £ger- 
ton’s collection. A vos, Sefior Jesus Christo, redemptor 
y Salvador del mundo, cilador del cielo y de la tlerra, os 
oSrezco, slendo os servldo librartne con vlda despues de 
haver elfectuado mi deseo, un belo muy rico.” [To you 
Lord Jesus Christ, Redeemer and Saviour of the world, crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, 1 olfer, on your bringing me off with 
life after having effected my purpose, a very rich curtain.] 
And so it goes on. 
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this fanatic was seized, but another was already 
meditatine the same crime. The thought of per- 
petrating it had possessed the mind of a Burgundian, 
Balthazar Gerard, who resided in Maestricht, at 
the moment the act of outlawry was proclaimed in 
that city*. The hopes he cherished of earthly 
fortune and glory should he succeed, of tlie fame 
of a martyr should ho perisli in the atteinpt, hopes 
in which he had been confirmed by a Jesuit of Trier, 
had ever since given him no rest till he set out to 
accomplish the deed. He represented himself to the 
prince as a fugitive, and so having gained admission 
to him and a favourable moment, he shot him dead 
in, the month of July, 1684. He was seized : but 
not all the tortures inflicted on him could force 
from him one groan : ho persisted in saying, were 
the deed yet to be done, ho would do it. Whilst 
he was expiring in Delft amidst the execrations of 
the people, the canons in llerzogenhusch performed 
a solemn Te Deum for his achievement. 

The passions of both parties were in fierce com- 
motion ; but the impulse they gave the catholics 
was the stronger : it accomplished its purpose, and 
bore away the victory. 

Had the prince lived he would, it is thought, 
have found means to relieve Antwerp, which was 
besieged, according to his promise. As it was, 
there was no one capable of taking his place. 

Now the enterprize against Antwerp was so 
comprehensive in its scope, that the other impor- 
tant towns of Brabant were directly assailed by it. 
The prince of Parma cut them all olf from supplies 
of provisions. Brussels was the first to surrender, 
being forced thereto by the factions that broke out 
as soon as that city, habituated to the enjoyment of 
lavish abundance, saw itself threatened with want. 
Mechlin fell next, and finally Antwerp was obliged 
to yiehl, on the failure of its last attempt to break 
its dams, and effect a means of transit for provi- 
sions from the country. 

The mildest conditions were imposed on these 
Brabantisli cities too, as well as on those of Flan- 
ders. Brussels was exempted from the payment 
of contributions ; Antwerp I'eceived the assurance 
that no Spanish garrison should be quartered in 
the city, and that the citadel was not to be repaired. 
One sole obligation was imposed on them all, that 
the churches and chapels should be restored, and 

* Relatione del successo della morte di Guilielmo di 
Nassau principe di Orange, o dclii tormenti patiti del gene- 
roflissimo giovane BaldaRsarre Gerardi Borgognone: Inf. 
Polltt. xii. [An account of the death of William of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, and of the tortures endured by that most 
gallant youth Balthazar Gerard,] contains some particulars 
at variance with the ordinary statements. " (vorardl, la cui 
madre 6 di Bisansone, d'anni 28 iiicirca, giovane non meno 
dotto che eloquente.’* [Gerard, whose mother is from Besan- 
Con, aged about twenty-eight, a young man no less learned 
than eloquent.] He had entertained this project six years 
and a half. “ OflerendosI dunque ropportunitil di portar le 
letters del duca d’Alansone al Nassau, essendoglA lui geiitil- 
huomo di casa, alll 7 Luglio un bora e mezzo dopo pranso, 
UBcendo 11 principe della lavola, scargandoli un archlbugetto, 
con tre palle gll colse sotto la zinna manca e gll fece una 
ferita di due diti, colla quale rainmazzh.” [The oppor- 
tunity, therefore, presenting itself of carrying the duke 
d'Alen^on's letters, he being a gentleman of his household, 
on the 7th of July, an hour and half after dinner, as the 
prince came firorn table, he discharged an arquebuss at him, 
and struck under the left breast with three halls, inflicting a 

wound two Angers’ breadth, of which he died.] 


the exiled prieets and regular clergy recalled. The 
king iiiBiisted on this with immoveable finiinesB : 
he said it must be the first and tho last stipulatioTi 
in every agreement. The only grace to which he 
would consent was, that two years should be allowed 
the residents in each place either to change their 
religion, or to sell their property and quit the 
Spanish territories. 

How completely changed were the times. The 
day had been when Philip II. himself had scrupled 
to permit the establishment of the Jesuits in the 
Netherlands, and subsequently they had frequently 
been menaced, assailed, and banished. They now 
returned in the sequel of the events of the war, 
and that under the decided protection of the 
government. Tho Fames! were moreover special 
patrons of the society : Alexander had a Jesuit for 
his confessor, and ho looked on the order as the 
most efficient instrument for entirely recovering 
to Catholicism the half protestant country he had 
conquered, and so completing the main design of 
tho war *. The first place to which tlioy returned 
was the same that had been first conquered, Coiir- 
tray. The parish priest of the town, Jean David, 
had become acquainted with tho Jesuits during his 
exile at Douay : on his return now, his first step 
was to enter the order, admonishing the inhabitants 
in his farewell discourse, no longer to suffer them- 
selves to be deprived of the spiritual aid of the 
society, nor were they slow to follow his advice. 
Next the aged John Montagna, who had been the 
first to introduce the society into Tournay, whence 
he had more than once been forced to fly, returned 
to establisli it there for ever. The Jesuits entered 
Ypres and Bruges instantly on their suiTender j 
the king cheerfully gi’anted them certain convents 
that had been deserted during the troubles. In 
Ghent the house of the great demagogue Imbize, 
who hud originated all mischief to Catholicism, was 
fitted up for their reception. The people of Ant- 
werp endeavoured to stipulate, on their surrender, 
that no other orders should be forced upon them 
than those wliich had existed among them in the 
days of Charles V.; but this was not conceded; 
they w'ore compelled to receive back the Jesuits, 
and to restore the buildings tu them they had for- 
merly possessed. Th»^ historian of the order com- 
placently relates this circumstance, and remarks it 
as a special instance of divine favour, tlnat the 
society received back free from debt what tlu*y had 
left encumbered : the property had jiassed in tlic 
interim through more than two or three different 
hands, but it was now restored to them witliout 

* Sacchlnus : Alexandra et prfvati ejiis consilii viris ea 
stabat senteiitia, ut qufleque recipiebatur ex heereticis civi 
(as, contiiiuo fere in earn inmitti societatem debere : valere 
id turn ad pictatem privatam civium turn ad pacem tran- 
quillitatemque intelligebant. (Pars v. lib. Iv. n. 58.) [It 
was the decided opinion of Alexander and his intimate 
advisers, that the society should be immediately introduced 
into every city recovered from the heretics, believing this to 
be equally conducive to the piety of the citizens as indi- 
viduals, and to the public peace and tranquillity.] Accord- 
ing to the Imago primi secull, this was also the will of the 
king, ** qui recens datis de hoc arguroento literis ducem cum 
cura monuerat ut societatis pnesidio munire satageret prs- 
cipuas qiiasque Bclgii civltates ” [ who had recently given 
his sedulous injunctions to the general, In dispatches on 
this subject, to till all tho chief cities of Belgium with mem- 
bers of the society] ; statements which are sufficiently borne 
out by the facts. 
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further inquiry. BrusBcls could not cHcape the 
common lot ; the town council doclured its assent : 
the prince of Parma granted a subsidy from the 
royal cotfera, and very soon the Jesuits were esta- 
blished in that city likewise. Tlie prince hail 
already solemnly granted them the right to hold 
real estates under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
freely to enjoy in these provinces the privileges 
conferred on them hy the apostolic see. 

The order of Jesuits was not the only ono that 
was favoured with his protection. In the year 
1685, ho was joined by some Capuchins, for whose 
permanent residence in the Netherlands he ob- 
tained permission by a special letter to the pope : 
he then purchased a house for them in Antwerp. 
They produced a great effect even upon the mem- 
bers of the other branch of their own order. The 
pope found it necessary to forbid the other Fran- 
ciscans, by express command, from adopting the 
reforms instituted by the Capuchins. 

All these arrangements gradually brought forth 
immense results. They converted Belgium, already 
! half protestant, into one of the most catholic coun- 
tries in the world. It is also undeniable that they 
contributed, at least in the beginning, to the re- 
establishment of the kingly authority. 

Owing to these results, the opinion grew to be 
more and more firmly entertained, that only one 
religion ought to bo tolerated in a state. This is 
one of the main principles of policy as expounded 
by Justus Lipsius. “ In matters of religion,” ho 
says, ‘‘ no favour or indulgence is admissible : the 
true mercy is to bo merciless ; to save many we 1 
must not shrink from getting rid of a few — a 
maxim that no where found greater currency than 
in Germany. 

Progress of the Counter-Riformation in Germany, 

Now the Netherlands were, after all, a circle of 
the Germanic empire : naturally, theitifore, the 
events that occurred in them must have exercised 
a groat influence over the concerns of Germany. 
The decision of the aftaii’s of Cologne was amongst 
their immediate results. 

The Spanish troops had not yet returned, much 
loss had the great triumphs of Catholicism been 
achieved, when the elector Truchscss of Cologne 
resolved, in November 1582, to confess the re- 
formed doctrine and take a wife, without designing 
the more to surrender his archbishopric, lie had 
on his side the greater part of the nobility, the 
counts of Nuenar, Solrns, Wittgenstein, Wied, 
Nassau, the whole duchy of Westphalia, and all 
those who professed the evangelical creed. The 
elector inarched into Bonn with the Bible in orto 
hand, and the sword in the other ; whilst Casimir 
of the Palatinate took the field with no incon- 
siderable force to reduce the city of Cologne, the 
chapter, and the archie piscopal functionaries who 
opposed Truchsess. 

We meet with this Casimir of the Palatinate in 
all the transactions of those times : we find him 
always ready to mount his horse, and to draw his 
sword, always having at his beck warlike troops of 
protestant sentiments : but rarely do we see him 
obtain any important success. He waged war 
neither with the entire eaniestness of purpose de- 
manded by a religious cause (having, in every 
instance, his own private interest in view), nor 


w'ith the oner^ and science that were brought 
against him. In the present case, he laid waste 
the flat country of his antagonists, but for the main 
object of the war he accomplished a mere nothing *. 
lie made ut> conquests, and was unable to procure 
himself flu-ther aid among tlie protestants of Ger- 
many. 

The catholic powers, on the contrary, gathered 
together all their strength. Pope Gregory did not 
abandon the matter to the delays of a curial pro- 
cess, deeming that a simple consistory of cardinals 
was competent, in the existing emergency, to decide 
so weighty a case, and to despoil a German elector 
of his archicpiscopal dignity f. His nuncio, Maja- 
spina, had hastened at once to Cologne, where, with 
the special co-operation of the learned members of 
the chapter, he succeeded not only in unseating all 
those who were less decided partisans of Rome, but 
also in advancing to the archicpiscopal throne, a 
prince of the only still thoroughly catholic house, 
duke Ernest of Bavaria, bi8h»)p of Freisingen. 
Hereupon a German catholic army appeared in the 
field, furnished by the duke of Bavaria, not without ' 
subsidies from the pope. The emperor lost no 
time in threatening the count palatine Casimir w ith 
ban and double bun, and in sending warning letters 
to his troops, which eventually caused the breaking 
up of the army of the Palatinate. When matters 
had come to this pass, the Spaniards likewise made 
their appearance. They had talieii Ziitphen in the 
siirmner of 1683 ; they now threw' 3500 Belgian 
veterans into the archbishopric. Gebhard Trueh- 
sess was forced to succumb to the numbers of his 
enemies : his troops would not serve in defiance of 
an imperial mandate ; his principal fortress sur- 
rendered to the Bavaro-Spanish army ; he himself 
was compelled to fly and seek refuge and asylum 
with the prince of Orange, by whose side he had 
hoped to stand as a defender of protestantism. 

These events were, as may be supposed, most 
influential jfo wards the complete .establishment of 
Catholicism in the electorate. From th6 first out- 
break of the troubles the clergy of the archbishopric 
had suspended all their internal dissensions ; the 
nuncio removed all suspected members ; amidst all 
the din of arms a Jesuit church was founded ; 
when the victory was won, no more was needed 
than to continue the course already pursued. 
Truchsess had driven out the catholic clergy from 
Westphalia ; they now' returned, along with all 
other fugitives, and were held in high honour J. 
The evangelical canons remained excluded from 
their benefices, and, w'hat was unprecedented, they 
did not even receive their incomes any longer. 
Tlie papal nuncios were, it is true, obliged to deal 
tenderly with the catholics ; pope Sixtus was well 
aware of this, and commanded his nuncio by no 
means to begin the reforms he deemed necessary, 
so long as he was not aware that all were inclined 
to adopt them. But oven in this cautions w'ay the 
desired object was imperceptibly obtained ; the 

• Isgelt, Historia belli Coloniensls, p. 1092 : Tola hac 
eestate nihil hoc exercitu dignum egit. 

t Maflei, Ainmli di Gregorio X111. ii. 12. 8. Letter from 
Malaspina to duke W«u. of Bavaria in Adlzreitter, il. 12. 
295. “ Quod cupfebamur,” it is said in it, “ impetravimus." 

t “The elector Ernest,” says Khevenhiller, “has esta- 
blished anew, in accordance with ancient usage, both the 
catliolic religion and the temporal government.” 
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canons, however illustrious might be their diMueiit, 
at last began again to fuliil their clerical duties in 
the cathedral. The Cologne council, which was 
opposed by a protestant party in the city, afforded 
a vigorous support to catholic opinion. 

The effects of this great revolution could not but 
be felt in all the other spiritual territories, and 
they were further corroborated in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne by a particular inci«lent. Henry 
Saxe Lauenburg (the same whom we have seen 
disposed to imitate Gebhard’s example, had he been 
successful), bishop of l*aderborn and Csnabriick, 
and archbishop of Bremen, rode on Sunday in 
Ajyil 1585 from the house of Vbhrde to church ; 
on his way back his horse fell, and though he was 
young and vigorous, and had not received any 
serious wound, he died, nevertheless, of the conse- 
<iucnces of the fall in the same month. The 
elections that ensued turned out greatly to the ad- 
vanhige of Catholicism. The new bishop of Osiia- 
brtick, at least, signed the ;o-o/tw/o * ; but a 
more decided zealot for Catholicism was the new 
bishop of Paderbtjrn, Theodor von Furstenberg. 
As canon he had formerly opi)oscd his predecessor, 
and had, in the year 1680, effected the passing of a 
statute to the effect that,h>r the future, only catho- 
lics should be admitted into the chapter f. He 
had already, too, admitted a few Jesuits, and 
allowed them to preach in the cathedral, and to 
take charge of the upper classes in the gymnasium; 
the latter upon the condition that they should not 
w'ear the dreas of their order. But now that he 
was himself become the bishop, it was vastly more 
easy for him to carry out tho views of his party. 
There was no longer any occasion for tho Jesuits 
to conceal their presence ; the gymnasium was 
openly transferred to them ; and they were per- 
mitted not only to preach but to catechize. They 
had abundant occupation. The town council was 
thoroughly jjrotestant, and there w'ere hardly any 
catholics amongst the burghei’s. The Jesuits com- 
pared I'afferborii to a sterile field th^t gave the 
imsbaiKlman extraordinary toil, and yet would 
yield him no return. At last, ln)wevor, as we shall 
sec by and by, by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century their obstinate industry had prevailed. 

The death of Henry of Saxe Lauenburg was 
an event of moment for MUnster likewise, where 
no election had hitherto been made, since the 
younger canons were for Henry, and tho elder 
against him. Now w'as duke Ernest of Bavaria, 
elector of Cologne, and bishop of Liege, chosen 
bishop also of MUnster. This was effected chiefly 
by dean Raesfeld, the most deciiled catholic in the 
diocese, who dying bequeathed twelve thousand rix 
dollai's to found a Jesuit college. The first Jesuits 

• According to Strunck, Annales Paderbornenses, p. 514, 
Bernard Von W’aldeck bad, at an earlier period, inclined to 
Protestantism ; during the troubles in Cologne he had rc- 
muinod neuter, and now bo professed the catholic creed. 
ChrytrtBus (Saxonia, 812) does not contradict him. 

t Bessen, Geschichte von Paderborn, ii. 123. In RelfTen- 
berg, Historia provincial ad Ithenum inferiorem, lib. viii. 
c 1, p. 18.5, there is a letter from pope Gregory XIII, 

. “ dilectis liliis canonicis et capitulo ecclesijE Paderbomensis,'’ 
6tU Febr. 1584, In which he praises this refractory disposi- 
tion : ** It is right it should be thus : tho more you arc 
attacked the more vigorous must bo your resistance; he, 
tho pope, bears In his heart the fathers of the society of 
Jesus." 


arrived in the year 1687. They met with resist- 
ance on the part of the canons, the preachers, and 
the burghers, but they were supported by the 
council and by the prince. Their schools grailually 
displayed their extraordinary merits : in (he third 
year they are said to have counted a thousand 
pupils. At the same period, 1690, they were jiut 
on a thoroughly illdc^pendcnt footing, by a voluntary 
grant of church property conferred on them by the 
prince *. 

Elector Ernest possessed also the bishopric of 
Hildesheiin. Although his power was much more 
circiimscribed in that dioce.se, still he contributed 
even there to tho introduction of the Jesuits. Tho 
first Jesuit w’ho entered Hildesheiin was a native 
of that place, John Hammer, who had been edu- 
cated in the Lutheran faith, (his fatlier was still 
living,) but who was filled with all the zeal of a 
proselyte. He preached with exceeding clearness, 
and succeeded in making some brilliant conveivsioiis. 
Ho gradually made good his footing, and in 1690 
the Jesuits had a residence and a pension in 
Hildesheim. 

Wo perceive how important the Catholicism of 
the house of Bavaria now became for Lower as 
well as Upper Germany. Wo see a Bavarian 
jirince appearing at once in so many dioceses as 
the great supporter of the CAtholic faitli. 

But it must not be imagined that this prince was 
personally very zealous and devout. He had mitural 
children ; and the opinion was at one time enter- 
tained, that he w’ould end by adopting the same 
course OH Gebhard Truehsess. It is’ very remark- 
ahlt? how cautiously pope Sixtus dealt with him. 
He carefully avoided letting Ernest know that he 
was aware of his irregularities, well as he was 
acquainted with them ; for otherwise there would 
have been need of admonitions and demonstrations, 
that might easily haveilriven the self-willed prince 
to resolutions to be deprecated f . 

In fact, for a long time yet, the affairs of Ger- 
many would not bear to be treated in the same 
style as that pursued in the Netherlands. They 
demanded the most delicate attcutiou to personal 
con.siderations. 

Though duke William of Cleves adhered out- 
wardly to the catholic confession, liis policy w'as 
nevertheless wholly protestant ; he cheerfully af- 
forded shelter and })rot.ection to proiest.'int fugitives ; 
excluded bis son, John William, who was a zealous 
catholic, from all share in public affairs. Rome 
might easily have been tempted to evince displea- 
sure and resentnient at such conduct, and to favour 
the opposiiimi to that prince’s government. But 
Sixtus V. wa.s far too prudent to do any such thing. 
Jt wa.s not till the j)rince pressed for it so ewnestly 
that it could no longer be avoided without ofience, 
that the nuncio ventured to hold a meeting with 
him in I)Usseldorf,and then he exhorted him aljove 
all things to patience. The pope w’ould not have 
him receive the order of the golden fleece, for that 
might have excited suspicion. Again, he did not 
intercede directly with the father in favour of th«? 
son ; any connexion of the latter w’ith Romo w'ould 
have given umbrage ; it was only through the em- 
peror’s mediation, prompted by himself, that Sixtus 

♦ Sacchinus, para v., lib. 8, n. 83—91. Reiflcnberg, IIIs- 
toria provincise ad Rhenuin inferiorem, i. ix. vi. 

t Tenqitfsti, Vita dl Siato V., tom. 1, p. 354. 
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endeavoured to obtain for the prince a position 
more suitable to his birth. He instructed his 
nuncio to let certain things pass as though he 
noticed them not. This consiilerate forbeai’ance 
on the part of a fully recognized authority, failed 
not of its natural effect. Tlie nuncio, after all, 
gradually ac(|uircd influence, so that when the pro- 
testants applied to the diet for concessions, 
it was chiefly owing to his representations that they 
were refused •. 

Thus, throughout a great part of Lower Ger- 
many, Catholicism, if not instantaneously restored, 
was yet upheld in its hour of peril, fixed and cor- 
roborated : it acquired a superiority that in course 
of time might grow into complete ascendancy. 

A similar courae of events took place imme- 
diately in Upper Germany. 

We have mentioned the condition of the bishop- 
rics in Franconia. A resolute bishop might readily 
have conceived the project of employing them 
towards the attainment of hereditary power. 

It was probably such a thought as this that made 
Julius Eehtcr, of Mespclbroim, who, still very 
young and enterprising by nature, was appointed 
bishop of Wurzburg in the year 1673, hesitate a 
moment as to what line of politics he should adopt. 

Ho took an active part in the expulsion of the 
abbot of Fulda, and it cannot certainly have been 
any strongly pronounced catholic sentiments, that 
brought tile chapter and the states of Fulda in 
contact with him. The restoration of Catholicism 
was precisely the main charge they brought against 
their abbot. This affair also caused the bishop to 
fall into a niisundtirstanding with Rome : Gregory 
XIII. commanded him to restore Fulda ; and he 
did this at the very moment when Truehsess de- 
clared his revolt. Hereupon bishop Julius pre- 
pared to turn to Saxony, ami invoke the aid of the 
head of the Lutherans against the pope. He was 
in close connection with 'rruehscss, and the latter 
conceived the hope that the bishop of Wiirzburg 
would follow his example. The envoy of Henry of 
Saxe Lauenburg, archbishop of Bremen, announces 
this with great satisfaction to liis master +. 

Under these circumstances, it is hard to say 
what bishop Julius would have done, had Truchses.s 
kept his ground in Cologne ; but after the lattor’s 
complete failure, not only could he not think of 
imitating him, but, on the contrary, he adopted a 
totally opposite course. 

May it be, that the sum and substance of his 
wishes had only been to aciiuire absolute power in 
his own dominions ? Or was he really, and at heart, 
possessed by strictly catholic convictions ? Ho 
was, after all, a pupil of the Jesuits, brought up in 
the Collegium Roiiianium. Suffice it to say, that 
he undertook, in the year 1584, a visitation of the 
churches in a catholic spirit, such as had never 
before been paralleled in Germany, and he carried 

• Teinpesti : Vita di SIsto V. t. i. p. 359. 

t Letter of Hermann von der Decken, (for Becken must 
he a false reading,) 6 Dec. 1582, in Schmidt. Pliiseldeck, 
Historischen Miseellaneen, 1. 25. “Upon the statements 
and Holicitation of the legate, t)ie hishop of Wtirzbiirg begged 
a little time for reflection, instantly ordered his horses and 
his retinue to be in readiness, and determined to mount and 
ride over to the elector of Saxony, and complain of such un- 
heard of importunity on the pope’s part, . . . and to press 
for counsel, help, and consolation. . . . The lord elector (of 
Cologne) had great hopes of the most reverend bishops, that 
their princely graces would revolt from the pope." 


it through in person with all the vigour of a deter- 
mined wll. 

He travelled through his dominions accompanied 
by some Jesuits. He first went to Gniiinden ; from 
thence to Aimstein, Wemeck, and Hassfurt ; and 
so on from circle to circle. In every town he 
summoned the burgomaster and the council before 
him, and announced to them his resolution of 
extirpating the errors of protestantism. The 
preachers were removed, and their places filled by 
pupils of the Jesuits. If any functionary refused 
to attend catholic worship, he was dismissed with- 
out mercy, and there were always orthodox candi- 
dates ready to fill the vacant place. But even, all 
private individuals were compelled toatteiid catholic 
worship ; they were left to choose only between 
the mass and exile : whoever regarded the religion 
of his prince as an abomination, was not to have 
lot or part in his territory *. It was in vain the 
neighbouring princes remonstrated against these 
proceedings. Bishop Julius used to say, it was not 
what he did that gave him any qualms of con- 
science, but that he was so late in doing it. The 
Jesuits seconded him most zealously. Among 
them was particularly noticed father Gerhard 
Weller, who went about preaching from place to 
place, alone, on foot, and without even a change of 
miment. In the single year, 1586, fourteen cities 
and market-towns, upwards of two hundred villages, 
and as many as sixty-two thousand souls, were 
brought back to Catholicism. The capital of the 
diocese alone remained to be converted, and this 
was done by the archbishop, in March 1587. He 
called the city council before him, and appointed 
coinmissioncrs for each quarter and each jiarish, to 
interrogate every citizen separately. The result of 
the investigation was, that half of them were pro- 
testant in their opinions. Many were but weak 
and unsettled in their faith ; th(‘y soon gave way, 
and the solemn communion appointed by the bishop 
to bo held at Easter in tlio cathedral, and at which 
he himself officiated, was numerously ’attended. 
Others held out longer, and some chose rather to 
sell all they had, and doi)art from the country : 
among these were four members of the council. 

The example here set excited the strenuoUR 
emulation of the hishop of Bamberg, tlie nearest 
neighbour of Wurzburg. Gosweinstein, above the 
Muggendorf valley, is a well-known hill, whither, 
to this day, pilgrims resort, flocking thither by 
steep and lonely paths, through majestic woods and 
ravines, from all the surrounding valleys. There 
is an old sanctuary of the Trinity there, which in 
those days was unvisited and deserted. The bishop 
of Bamberg, Ernest von Mengersdorf, visiting the 
spot, in the year 1587, took this sorely to heart. 
Fired by his neighbours c.xample, he too declared 
he would again “ direct his subjects to the true 
faith ; and no dangers should hold him back from , 
so sacred a duty.*' We shall see with what earn- 
estness his successor applied himself to the task. 

While measures were but in a preliminary stage 
in the Bamberg territory, bishop Juliu.s was carry- 
ingout u total transformation in that of Wurzburg. 

• Biography of bishop Julius, In Gropp’s Chronik von ' 
Wiirzburg, p. 335. “They were ordered to give up their 
places and employments, and to seek their living out of the 
diocese.” I have already made use of this biography, and 
with it specially Christophorl Mariani Augustani Enceenla 
et Tricennalia Juliana, in Gropp’s Scriptt. Wirceb. tom. i. 
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to the mother of God, the pilgrimages, the brother- 
hoods of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, of 
her birth, and so forth, were revived, and other 
devotional practices .of the kind were invented. 
The streets were filled with processions, and the 
bells admonished the whole land at the stated hour 
of the Ave Maria *. Relics were again collected 
and deposited with great pomp in their shrines. 
The convents were occupied once more ; chiu*ches 
were built in every locality ; it is reckoned that 
bishop Julius lai<l the foundations of threu hundred, 
which the traveller may recognize by their tall 
tajlbring spires. In a few years iik'h IfKjked with 
araazemcMit on the revolution that had been wrought. 
" What recently,” exclaims a panegyrist of the 
bishop, ‘‘ had passed for supei'stitious, nay, for dis- 
graceful, is now ivgarded as holy ; that which was 
admitted as gospel, is now seen to be a deceit.” 

Such grand n'-sults had ii(»t been looked for even 
in Home. Bishop Julius liad been for some time 
engaged in the progress of his enterprize before 
pope Sixtus had any knowledge of it. After the 
auUimn holidays of 1586, Aquaviva, the general of 
the Jesuits, appeared before him to comniunicabi 
the intelligence of the new con<iucsts achieved by 
his order. Sixtus was in raptiu’cs, and hastened 
to express his acknowledgments to the bishop, 
bestowing on him the right of disposing of all bene- 
fices that had fallen vacant, even in the month 
reserved to the holy see, stating that the bishop 
was tho best judge of those whom ho ought to 
reward. 

But the pope’s gratification was the greater, in- 
asmuch as Aipiaviva’s news coincided with similar 
intelligence from tho Austrian provinces, especially 
from Styria. 

The change began in Styria even in the very 
year when tho cstiites of that i)rovince acquired, 
through the resolutions of the diet of Bruckcr, so 
great a degree of independence, that they might 
even compare with those of Austria, which had 
their council for religious matters, their super- 
intendents and synods, and an almost republican 
constitution. 

Immediately upon Rinlolf II. receiving the 
homage of his subjects, it was remarked, how 
thoroughly ho differed from his father. He prac- 
tised all acts of devotion in their utmost strictness, 
and it was with astonishment he was beheld taking 
part in processions, even in the severest winter, 
bareheaded, with his torch in his hand. 

This disposition of the sovereign, and the favour 
he extended to tho Jesuits, instantly excited alarm 
and anxiety, and called forth-, in accordance with 
the character of the times, vehement counter- 
movements. Joshua Opitz, a follower of Flaccius, 
'preached in the Landhaus, in Vienna, no regular 
church lieing allowed tho protestants, with all the 
vehemence peculiar to his sect. Whilst he syste- 
matically poured forth invectives against the Jesuits 
and the priests, and “ thundered against all tho 
abominations of popery,” he excited not so much 

* Julii Episcopi Statuta Ruralia. Gropp : Scriptt. tom. i. 
Hia meaning is, that the religious movement, which ema- 
nates from the supreme head of the church of Christ, com- 
municates itself downwards through every member of the 
body. See p. 441. de capitulis ruralibus. 


that, as a contemporary says *, when they came 
out from his church, “ they were ready to tear the 
papists to pieces with their ow-n hands.” The con- 
seiiuenco was, that the emperor entertained the 
diisigii of suppressing the meetings in tlie Landhaus. 
This having boon remarked. Corpus Christi day, 
1578, arrived, whilst the matter was still passion- 
ately discussed pro and con, and threats were 
uttered by the body of knights to whom the Land- 
haus belonged. The emperor was resolved to cele- 
brate tliat feast in the most solemn ni, 'inner. After 
he had heard a mass in St. Stephen’s, the proces- 
sion began, the first that had been seen for a long 
time, with priests, monks, and guilds, and in the 
midst of them tho emperor and tlie princijs : in 
this way the host was accompanied through the 
streets. But suddenly proof appeared of the ex- 
traordinary exciti'ineiit that prevailed in the city. 
When the procession reached the peasants’ market, 
it was necessary to remove some stalls to make 
way for it. This was sufficient to create a general 
tumult. The cry was heard, Wo are betrayed : to 
arms ! The choir- boys and priests abandoned the 
host, the halberdiers and horse-guards dispersed in 
all directions, the emperor found himself in tho 
midst of the furious multitude ; he apprehended 
an attack on his person, and laid his hand on his 
sword ; the princes drew theirs, and rallied round 
him t. It may well be conceived that this incident 
must have made the worst impression on tho grave 
prince, attached as he was tf) Spanish dignity and 
stateliness. The papal nuncio took tho opportunity 
to represent to him the danger that hung over him 
in this stato of things ; asserting that God himself 
had thus given him evident token how necessary it 
was that he should fulfil tho promises ho had made 
the pope. The Spanish ambassador joined in the 
same strain. Magius, the Jesuit provincial, had 
often urged the <?iupi‘ror to adopt some decisive 
measures : he now obtained a hearing. On the 
21st of June, 1578, the emperor issued an injunc- 
tion to Opitz and all his assistants in church and 
school, to leave the city that very day, “ while the 
sun shone,” and within fourteen days, all the here- 
ditary dominions of the empeiY»r. Tho emperor, 
apprehending a riot, kept a luimber of trusty per- 
sons under arms, to be ])rovidcd against any emer- 
gency. But how should any one have ventured to 
rise up against the sovereign, w-ho had the letter of 
the law on his side ? Tho people contented them- 
selves with escorting the exiles with marks of 
poignant compassion 

From that day forth there began a catholic re- 
action in Austria, w hich every year acquired more 
force and efficacy. 

The design was conceived of fii*st expelling pro- 

• Dr. George Eher, who indeed was an adversary : extract 
from hia Warnungsschrift, in liaupach: Evang. Oestrcich. 
ii. 286. 

♦ Maffei: Annoli (U Gregorio Xlll. tom. 1. p. 281. 335, no 
doubt from the nuncio’s reports. 

t Sacchinus, pars iv. lib. vi. n. 78, “ Pudet referre quam 
exeuntes sacrilegos oinnique execrationc dignissimos prose- 
cuta sit numerosa multitudo, quotque benevolentio; docu- 
mentis, ut vcl inde mali gravitas testimari possit.” [I blush 
to relate what a multitude escorted the departing exiles, 
sacrilegious as they were, and worthy of all execration, and 
what marks of good will they l>estowed on them, by that 
very fact affording evidence of the magnitude of the evll-l 
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testantiHm irom the imperial tewns. The towiiH 
east of the p]ns, which twenty years before had 
separated from the baronial and knightly orders, 
could in reality make no resistance. The evan- 
gelical clergy were banished from many localities, 
and their places filled by catholics, wliilst private 
individuals were subjected to a strict scrutiny. 
A formula employed on the occasion has come 
<lowu to us. “ Dost thou beli(‘ve,” says one article, 
“ that every thing is true which the Church of Rome 
has lahl down, touching life and doctrine “Dost 
thou believe,” adds another, “ that the pope is the 
head of the sole apostolic Church 2” Not. a doubt 
was to be left uncleared *. The protcstaiits were 
removed from ottices of slate, no burgher waa any 
longer admitted who was not found to be catholic. 
Ev<‘ry candidate in the university of Vienna for 
the di'gree of doctor was forced to subscribe the 
Jutn. A new regulation for schools en- 
joined catholic formularies, fiists, and public wor- 
ship, and the exclusive use of the catechism of 
Caiiisius. Tti Vienna protestant hooks were carried 
ott* IVom the booksellers’ shops, and carried in heaps 
to the cpiscojial court. All packages arriving at 
the custom houses on the river were searched, 
and such books and jjicturcs as w ere not soundly 
catiiolic, were confiscated f . 

But notwithstanding all these measures, success 
was not yet complete. It is time thirteen cities 
and market towns were reformed in a shoi’t space 
of time in Lower Austria ; the crown lands too, 
and the mortgaged property, were undm* the dis- 
posal of the catiiolic party : but still the nobility 
constituted a formidable oj)[)()8ition, and the towns 
west of the Ens ivcro closely leagued with them, 
and were too strong to be assailed J. 

Nevertheless, many of the government measures 
had, as may bo supposed, a general cogency, from 
which no man could escape ; in Styria they pi’o- 
duced an imm«?diate reaction. 

In that province, tlu? archduke Charles had been 
forced to grant concessions at the very moment 
when the catholic reaction was taking its course in 
so many other places. TIis kindred 9puld not for- 
give him for this, llis brother-in-law, duke Albert 
of Bavaria, represented to him, that the treaty 
of Augsburg justified him in compelling his sub- 
jects to adojit the religion he himself pimfessed. 
He counselled the archduke to three things : first, 
to fill all his ofticcs, and especially his court and 
privy council, only with catholics ; secondly, to 
part the several estates in the diet, so as to manage 
them more easily one by one ; and lastly, to cnte;p 
into a good understanding with the pope, and 
solicit a nuncio from him. Gregory Xlll. of his 
own accord made ailvances to the archduko. 
Knowing that it was chiefly want of money that 
had forced the latter to the concessions ho Jiad 
made, the pope took the best means of making 
him independent of his vassals, by sending him 
funds in the year 1586, to the amoimt, very con- 
siderable for those times, of 40,000 scudi. The 
pope also deposited another and larger sum in 
Venice, to be used by the archduke in case dis- 

• Papal, Austrian, and Bavarian articles of confession in 
Raiipach; Evang. Ooslreich. ii. 307. 

f Khevenh'llcr, Eerd. .Tahrb. i. 90. Hansitz, Germania 
.Sacra, i. 632. 

t Raupach, Kleine Nachlosc, Evang. Oestreich. iv. p. 17. 


orders should break out in his dominions in con- 
sequence of his catholic offbrt.s. 

Thus encouraged by example, admonition, and 
substantial aid, the archduke Charles assumed 
from tho year 1580 a very difterent attitude. 

In that year he put an interpretation upon his 
former coiicessious, tantamount to their revocation. 
The estates prostrated theiiiscdves before liim, and 
their pathetic entreaties may for a moment have 
touched him* ; but tho mc{i.sures already pro- 
claimed, were on tho whole persisted in, and the 
expulsion of the evangelical pastors began here as 
elsewhere*. 

The year 1584 ivas a decisive one. In tfiat 
year, the ))apal nuncio Mala.spina appeared in the 
dic't. He had sucec'odcd in separating tho pre- 
lates from the seeiilar estates, to which they had 
always before adhered, and in forming between 
them, the archducal fimctioiuiries, and all the 
c.qtholics in the eeuntry, a close league, of which 
he was him.s(*1f the ceiitn*. Hitherto it had seemed 
as though the whole country was protestant, but 
the nuncio succeedt'd in forming a strong party 
round the prince, which made the latter immove- 
able ill his rc.solulions. He adhered firmly to 
his jmrpose of exterminating protestantism from 
his towns ; the treaty of Augsburg, he said, gave 
him still ampler rights, extending even over the 
nobility, and any further oppositiim would provoke 
him to put those rights in force : he would then like 
to sec the man who would venture to prove himself 
a rebel. I)ecid(‘dly anti-proto.stant as these decla- 
rations sounded, circumstances enabled him to 
fulfil them to as great an extent as ever before he had 
carried hi.s concessioua. The estates were unable 
to refuse the supplies urgently called fur by other 
conaiilerations f . 

Thenceforth the counter- reformat ion began as 
elsewhere in Iht5 whole archducal teiTitory. Tlu; 
parishes and tlu^ town councils \vere filled with 
catholics : no citizen durst attend any cither than 
the catholic church, or send his children to any 
besides the catholic scdioOls. 

The change was not in every instance peaceably 
effected. The catholic pastoj's, and the archducal 
commissioners, were .sometimes rudely treated and 
driven away. Tlie archduke himself once incurred 
pcTil when engaged in tho chase. The rumour 
had spread that a neiglibouriug preacher had been 
taken prisoner: the people rushed together in 
arms, and the poor persecuted preacher had to go 
among tliem in person, and protect his ungracious 
.sovereign from the pc^asantsj. In spite of this 
the matter took its coui’se. The harshest measures 
were employed ; the papal historian sums them 
up m a few wordsf viz. confiscation, exile, and 
.severe chastisement of all the refractory. The 
spiritual princes who had any possessions in those 
districts, lent their aid to the secular officci*8. Tho 
archbishop of Cologne, bishop of Freisingen, changed 

• “ Seincm angeborenen mildreicheu landsfUrstlichen 
deiitschen Gemlitli nach,” [after the promptings of his natu- 
ral, benignant, princely, and German disposition,] says the 
supplication of the three states. 

f Valvassor, EUre des Herzogthums Krain, contains au- 
thentic and circumstantial information on all these mutters. 
But MafTei’s account is particularly important, in the Annali 
di Gregorio XIII. lib. ix. c. xx. lib. xiil. c, 1. No doubt he 
had the nuncio’s report before him. 

I Khevenhiller, Annales Ferdinandei, ii. p. 523. 
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tlic; council of lu8 town of Lacl<, and visited the 
Protestant biirgliers with imprisonment or lines : 
the bishop of Brixen was oven inclined to go the 
length of a new agrarian distribution in his lord- 
ship of Veldes. This spirit was manifested over 
the whole range of the Austrian possessions. 
Though the Tyrol had remained catholic, the 
archduke Ferdinand did not fail to insist on the 
strict subordination of his Clergy of Inspruck, 
and to see to it that every one received the sacra- 
ment. Sunday schools were cshiblished for the 
cointnon people. Cardinal Andrew, Ferdinand’s 
SOM, had catochisms printed, which he distributed 
in the youths in the schools, and to the unlearned *. 
But in those districts where protestantism had in 
Some degree gained admission, b'erdinand did not 
content himself with such mild measures. In the 
inavgravate of Biirgan, though but a recent acqui- 
sition, and in the bailiwick of Swabia, although 
his jurisdiction there was disputed, he adopted 
precisely the same course as that j)ui’sued by 
the archduke Charles in Styria. 

Pope Sixtus V. set no hounds to his applause of 
all these things. Tie extolled the Austrian princes 
as the firmc'st pillars of Christianity ; and to the 
archduke (^harles in i)articular, he addressed the 
most flattering briefs f. The acquisition of a 
county which reverted to the latter at that time, was 
regarded at the court of Griitz ns a remuneration 
of heaven for such valuable services rendered to 
Christianily. 

Whereas tlio catholic spirit owed its triumph 
in the Netherlands, chiefly to its accommodating 
itself to existing privilgt\s, that was not the case 
in Germany. Here, on the contrary, the several 
sovereigns had so greatly enlarged their prerogatives 
and their ])ower, that they were in a comlition to 
promote the restoration of the church. The strict- 
lU'HH of tljis imion betw'ccn ecch^siastical and politi- 
cal i)ower, and tho length to which it wa.s carried, 
arc most strikingly exemplified in the case of 
Wolf Dietrich of Raittenau, archbishop of Salzburg. 

'file archbisho])S of former days, who had lived 
amidst the agitations of tho reformation, contented 
tluMiisclvcs with now and tlion issuing an edict 
against innovations, with decn^eing a punishment, 
or making an attempt at conversion, but only, as 
archbishop Jacob says, “by gentle, fatherly, and 
upright means J.” 

Far different was the tem]^cr of the young arch- 
bishoj) Wolf Dietrich of Raittenau, who mounted 
the throne of Salzburg in 1587. He had been 
educated in the Collegium Germanicum in Rome, 
and was ])ossesspd with the ideas of the ecclesiasti- 
cal restoration in all their force. He had been an 
(ye-witness to tho brilliant commencement of the 
pontificate of Sixtus V., and been filled with admi- 
ration for him. Furthermore, it operated on him 
as a special incitement, that his uncle Altemps, 
in whose house he had been brought up at Rome, 
was a cardinal. In 1688, on his return froin a 
journey in which he had once more visited Rome, 
lie proceeded to put in execution the projects ho 

* Puteo in Tcnipcsti : Vita dl Sisto V. tom. i. 37.5. 

t Extract from the briefs : in Terapesti, i. 203. 

t A more severe edict, it is true, was published in Jacob’s 
name, but not till he had been obliged to commit the admi- 
nistration to a coadjutor. 


had conceived under the iiifiuence of these iinjuvs 
sions. He called on all the burgliers of his capital 
to make public pi'ofcssion of the catholic faith. 
Many of them hanging back, he gave them a few 
weeks for rcilection ; after these wore exinrcd, 
on the 3rd of September, 1688, he commanded 
them to quit tlie city and the dioceso within a 
month. Only that month, and another afterwards 
added to it, at their urgent petition, was allowed 
them to sell off their property, of which they were 
required to give in a computation to the archbishop, 
nor w'cre they pennitted to dispose of it to any 
pei*son8 hut those approved of by him *. But few 
reconciled themselves to a recantation of their 
faith, these w'ere then constrained to do penance 
in the church with burning tapei-s in their hands : 
but by far the greater number, including the 
wealthiest hurghens, became exiles. This loss 
giiv(i the prince no concern. He thought he had 
discoveri'd <)thcr means of maintaining the splcn- 
<lour of the archbishopric. He had already con- 
sidemhly augmented the taxes, customs, and tolls, 
laid new charges on the salt of llallein and Schclleii- 
herg, converted the contributions in aid of the 
Turkish war into a regular land-tax, and iiiti*oduced 
duties on wine, and an income and inheritance-tax. 
He paid no regard to any prescriptive immunity. 
The dean committed suicide, in a fit of melancholy, 
occasioned, it was thought, by tho loss of the chap- 
ter’s rights. 'The bishop’s enactments respecting 
the salt works imd the whole business of mining, 
aimed at destroying the independence of those 
tnides, and incorporating them all with his trea- 
sury. Germany presents no Bimilar instance in 
this century of a regular fiscal system. The young 
archbishop had brought with him fronr beyond tho 
Alps the idea of an Italian principality. 'Fo get 
hold of money appeared to him the first grand 
problem of statesmanship. He bad taken Sixtus 
V. for his model, and his great object was, like him, 
to be master of an obedient, thoroughly cjitholic, 
tribute-jiaying state. 'Fho removal of the citizens 
of Salzburg, whom he regarded as rebels, afforded 
him even ]^ea.sure. He caused their evacuated 
houses to be pulled down, and palaces in the 
Roman style to be erected in their stead f . 

For above all things he loved splendour. He 
never refused knightly entertainment to any fo- 
reigner, and once he was seen jiroceeding to the 
diet follow'ed by a suite of four hundred persons. 
He was but twenty-nine years of age in the year 
1688, was full of vivacity and ambition, and already 
fixed his eyes on the highest spiritual dignity. 

The course pursued in the spiritual and secular 
principalities was also followed, wliorever it was 
practicable, in the cities. How bitterly did the 
Lutheran burghci*s of Gm linden complain that 
they had been struck off the roll of candidates for 
the town council. In Biberach, the council esta- 
blisheil by the commissioner of Charles V., on the 
occasion of the Interim, still maintained its posi- 
tion ; the whole town was protestant, but the 

• Edict respecting the refomiation in Guckingk; Voll- 
koromenc Einigrationsgeschichto vondenen ausdem Erzbis- 
thiim Salzburg vevtriebenen Luthcranern, i. p. 88. 

+ Zauner’s Salzburger Chrunik, Siebenter Theil, is our 
most important authority on this liead. This part of the 
chronicle was itself constructed upon a contempojancoua 
biography of the archbishop. 
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council was catholic, and sedulously cxclud(*d twery 
proteatant from its body *. What oppressions tin; 
protestants suffered in Cologne and Aix la Cha- 
pelle I The council of Cologne declart'd it had 
promised the elector and the emperor to tolerjite 
no other religion than the catholic, and it some- 
times punished attendance on a catholic sermon 
with fine and imprisonment +. In Augsburg, too, 
the catholics gained the upper hand. Disputes 
arose on the introduction of the new calendar : in 
the year 1686, the evangelical superintendent was 
first expelled, then eleven clergymen at once, ami, 
lastly, a number of the most pertinacious citizens. 
Something of the sort occurred on similar grounds 
in Ratisbon in 1687. The towns began to pretend 
to the right of remodidling their religious institu- 
tions ; nay, individual counts and lords, imlividual 
knights of the empire even, come fresh from the 
converting hand of some Jesuit, believed they 
might use a similar right, ami began to revive 
Catholicism in their petty domains. 

It was a measureless reaction. Protestantism 
Wcos now repulsed with as much energy as it had 
before swept onwards. Pleaching and dcictrine 
contributed to this, but infinitely more was done by 
policy, command, and open violence. 

As once the Italian protestants had fled over the 
Alps to Switzerland and Germany, so now, far 
more numerous bodies of German fugitives were 
driven from the western and southern districts to 
the northern and eastern. So likewise the Bel- 
gians retreated to Holland. It was a mighty 
victory of Catholicism that marched on from htmi 
to land. 

None now surpassed in their efforts to favour 
and extend its progress than the nuncios, who at that 
time began to reside regularly in Germany. 

A memoir of the nuncio Minuccio Minucci, of 
the year 1688, has come down to us, from which 
we learn the nature of the views conceived and 
acted upon in those times J . 

Special consideration was given to education. 
It was earnestly desired that the catholic univer- 
sities had been better endowed, so as to attract 
distinguished teachers : Ingoldstadt was the only 
one possessed of means sufficiently ample. As 
matters now stood, (;very thing rested on the Jesuit 
seminaries. Minuccio Minucci wished that, in the 
hatter, care should bo devoted not so much to form 
grccat scholars or profound theologians, as able 
preachers. A man of modi;rate knowledge, content 
not t<» aspire to the summit of learning, and never 
thinking of accpiiring fame, was, in his estimation, 
perhaps, the most univei’sally serviceable and pix)- 
fitable man for the churcli. lie recommended the 
same principle to bo kept in view as regarded also 
the institutions for German catholics in Ifcily. In 
the Otlfetjlum (hTmanicum there had originally 
been a distinction made between the youths of the 
middle class and those of noble blood. Minuccio 
Minucci blames the departure from the principle. 
Not only were the nobles now averse to remaining 
in the college, but, furth(;nnore, an ambition was 
awakened in the minds of the students of the 

• Lehmann de Pace Rcligionis, ii. p. 268, 480. 

f Lehmann, 436, 270. 

X Discorso del molto illuslre e revmo. Monsignor Minuccio 
Minucci sopra il modo di restltuire la cattolica religione in 
Alemagna, 1588. MS. Barb. 


middle class that could never afterwards be satisfied, 
a longing for high places tliat would prove jirejudi- 
cial to the perfect fulfilment of the inferior aj)- 
pointments. We learn also that endeavours were 
made to attract another and intermediate chiss to 
the college, the sons, n.amely, of the higher func- 
tionaries, into whose hands, according to the usual 
course of things, the greatest share in the admi- 
nistration of their native ])rovinees would fall. 
Gregory Xlll. had already made arrangements for 
their reception in Perugia and Bologna. Thus we 
see, that tho distinctions of rank even now pre- 
vailing in German society were already marked, in 
those days. 

The main dependence of the church was always 
on the nobility, to which the nuncio especially 
ascribed the maintenance of Catholicism in G<‘r- 
many ; for since they possessed an exclusive right 
to the great benefices, they d«;fended the church as 
their own inheritance, f'er this very reason they 
now opposed the introduction of religious freedom 
into tlic dioceses *, lest the very numerous j>ro- 
tcfstant princes should, in that case, engross all the 
benefices. B'or this cause the cluirch ought, in its 
turn, to conciliate and protect the nobility. They 
were by no moans to be teased with any law 
against pluralities : besides, frequent changes of 
residence had their use, since they tended to unite 
the nobility from the several provinces in defence 
of the church. Nor ought attempts to be made 
towards bestowing ecclesiastical appointments on 
men of the burgher class : it was very useful to 
have a few scholars in a chapter, as liud been seen 
in Cologne ; but any attempt to carry this further 
would be the ruin of the German ehurch. 

The question next arose, how far it might be 
possible to reclaim tho districts that had become 
wholly i)r()tc8tant. 

The nuncio is far from recommending open 
violence. The protestant prince‘s appear to him 
vastly too strong for this. Still be suggests some 
means likely to lead gradually to the desircii end. 

Above all things he holds it necessary to main- 
tain the good understanding subsisting between the 
catholic princes, especially between Bavaria and 
Austria. The league of Landsberg is still in ex- 
istence.; it ought to be renewed and strengthened, 
and king Philip of Spain might be comprehended 
in it. 

And might it not be possible even to gain over 
some prote^nt princes ? The elector Augustus, of 
Saxony, had long been thought to eviiuro some 
leaning .towards Catholicism. Attempts had from 
time to time been made upon him, especially 

• Especially in tipper Germany. “ L'csemplo della siip- 
Iiresaioiie dell’ altre” (those of Lower Germany) “ha avver- 
titi i nol)ili a metier cura maggiore nella difesa dl queste, 
concorrendo in ci6 tanto gll cretici quanto li cattoliei, ac- 
corti giA, chc nel occupatione delli principi si levji a loro et 
a* po.steri la speranza dell' utile che cavano dai cauonicati e 
dagli altri heiieficii e che possono pretendere del vescovato 
mentre a’ caiionici resla libera relettione.” [The example of 
the suppres.siou of the other spiritualities warned the nol)les 
to be more careful in defending these, and in this the here- 
tics fully concurred with tlic catholics, both parties agreeing 
in regarding their occupation by the princes as aflTording 
themselves and their posterity the hope of the advantages to 
be derived from the canonries and other benefices, and in 
thinking that they could aspire to the bishopric so long as 
the canons retained the right of free election.] 
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through the medium of Bavaria ; but it could only 
be done with great caution ; and as the elector’s 
wife, Anne of Denmark, was a stedfaat liUtheran, 
all these attempts had been fruitless. Anne died 
in 1585. This was not only a day of cmancijiation 
for the oppressed Calvinists, but afforded ^he catho- 
lics, too, an opp(trtunity of approaching nearer to 
their prince. It would seem that Bavaria thought 
itself now called oil to effect something in tin; 
rnattm- in which it had always exerted itself j and 
pvope Sixtus V. hehl himself in readiness to send 
absolution to tho elector*. Meanwhile Augustus 
ditsi before any thing was accomplished, but tho 
catholics had otlim* princes in view ; Louis, count 
palatine of Neuburg, who was said to evince an 
estrangement to all interests hostile to Catholicism, 
and a peculiar forb<*arance towards all catholic 
priests who casually visited his territories ; — and 

• As early as 1571, Gregory X III. or jeou raged duke Al- 
bert V., *• Ut dum elector Saxorrifc Calvanistariiin sectamex 
ituperii hui finibiis exturbare conabatur, vellet sernioiies 
cuiu pririeipe illo ali(|uaiido babitos de leligioiie eatholioa in 
Sax«niU inirodueenda renovare.” fTliat whereas the elector 
of Saxony was endeavouring to liarass and drive the (’al- 
viuists out of his dominions, he, the duke, should cause a 
renewal of the negociations once carried on with that prince 
lor tire introduction of the catholic religion into Saxony.] He 
thought it Avould, perhaps, be advisable to send an agent 
(liilher. But tlie duke was altogether again.st thi.s, because 
tire matter would come immediately to the oars of the elec- 
tor’s iirivyeouneillors, “ad coiisiliarios et familiares: a 
quibus quid expeetandum aliud quam quod tntam rem per- 
vertauti" (Ami what then could be expected hut the frustra- 
tion of the whole business/] He goes on to say, “Arte hie 
opus esse judicatur quo tanquam aliud agens crratitem pie 
circumveuiat. — Uxor, quo ex sexu iinpotentiori coneitatior 
est, eo importuniora aulfundet consilia, si resclscat hanc 
apud niaritum rem agi.” Legationes puparuin ad duces 
Bavaria. MS. in tlie library of Munich. [Tlie matter must 
he skilfully managed, so that, under cover of some other 
apparent design, the elector may he led unawares into our 
pious toiK If his wife comes to know of these proceedings 
with her husband, she will beset him with all the passionate 
importunity of her excitable sex.] Minucci relates that the 
first overtures were made so early as in the days of Piu.s V. 
The whole passage is remarkable. “Coii duea Angus to di 
Sa.ss(inia gia niorto si tratto sin a tempi della s. m. di papa 
Pio V. il duca Alberto di Buviera, che vive in eielo, eridms.sc 
la pratiea tan to inanzi che si promettevasicurariuscita : ma 
piaeque a Dio heiiedetto di ehiamarlo, ni^ d'opera di tanta 
importanza fu chi parlasse o pensasse, se non eh’ a tempi di 
(Jregorio di gl. mem. il padre Possevino s ingegno difahricare 
sopraqufci fundameiui: et in line ncl presentcJcHcissimopon- 
tilu'alo di Sisto, sendo morta la inoglie d'eMo AUca Augusto, fu 
chi ricordii I’oceasione es.ser opportuna per trattare di iiuova la 
cotiversione di quel prineipo : rna la provideiitiadlviiia non li 
diode tempo di jioter aspi.tlare la benedittionc che S. Beatnc. 
pur per mezzo del signor duca Guiliclmo di Baviera s’appa- 
reechiava di mandarli sin a casa sua.” [Duke Albert of 
Bavaria, who lives in heaven, plied the late duke Augustus 
of Saxony in the reign of pope Pius V., and tho negoeiation 
was so far advanced as to promise certain success. But it 
pleased Cod to call him away, amt none remained to speak 
or think of so important a work, till in the days of Gregory 
of glorious memory, father Pos.sevino bethought him of 
building on that foundation ; and, finally, in the present 
most auspicious pontiticate of Sixtus, the wife of duke Au- 
gustus being now dead, the opportunity was thought favour- 
able for again essaying the conversion of that prince. Divine 
providence, however, did not grant him time to receive the 
benediction which his holiness was preparing to send and 
bestow on him, within his own doors, through the mediation 
of duke William of Bavaria.] We see how early that line of 
Saxony was practised upon. 


William IV. of llenso, who was learned and pacific, 
and had occasionally accepted the dedication of 
catholic works. Some likewise of the superior 
nobility of ngrthern Germany were not lost sight 
of : hopes were entertained with regard to llejiry 
Raiizan. 

But if the re.sult of the.so experiments wa.s 
remote, and not to be counted on, there were yet 
other schemes, the accomplishment of which de- 
pended more on the resolulioii and tlie will of their 
eoneocterH. 

The majority of the assessors of the Kammer- 
gericht (so at least the mm (do asserts) were still 
iiudiiied to prote.stantism. There still survived men 
of the earlier times, when in most lands, even in 
those that wt^re catliolie, secret or professed pro- 
t(‘stjmts sat in the sovereign councils. The nuncio 
regards this ciiv.vimstance as ealeulated to drive 
the catholics to despair, and isiirg(;nt in demanding 
its reiiu'dy'. He thinks it an (^asy matter to compel 
all tho iissessors of catholic countries t.o make a 
prof(\ssion of faith, and to oblige all who should be 
a|>fK»iiil.ed for the future, to pledge themselves by 
oalh not to change their religion, or else to give up 
their places. To the catholics, he maintained, be- 
longed of right tho preponderance in that court. 

lie did not yet abandon tho hope of retrieving po.s- 
sesaion of the lost bishoprics without violence, ifetti- 
cient use were made of existing prerogatives. These 
bishoprics were not yet wholly severed from all 
connexion with Rome ; the old right of tho curia to 
fill up the vacancies in benefices occurring during 
the reserved months was not absolutely repudiated. 
Even the protestant bishops believed at bottom that 
their nomination refpiired to be ratified by the pope’s 
stuiction, and Henry of Saxe Lauenburg constantly 
kept an agent at Romo to proc.uro him this. If the 
papal see had not yet been able to take advantage 
of this feeling, it wa.s because the emperor supplied 
by induHot^s the want of tho pope’s confirmation, 
and tile appointments made at Rome to the vacant 
benefices always occurred too late, or contained 
some flaw in tluiir form, so that the ehaptei’s could 
always act with legal freedom. Minucci now urged 
the necessity of the emperor’s abstaining altogether 
from granting iiidultocs ; nor had he mu(ii diffi- 
culty in etfecting this in the existing state of feeling 
in the court. Duke William of Bavai ia had al- 
ready proposed committing tho patronage of th(' 
benefices to the nuncio, or to some trustworthy 
German bisli(»p. Minucci gives it as his opinion, 
that a special dataria. for Germany should be esta- 
l)lish(‘d in Home, in wliieli should he kept a list of 
(jualified nohle eatholie.s, which might easily bo 
pmeiired through the nuncio or tho Jesuits, and 
that all vaeaiieies should be forthwith fiil(‘(l up in 
accordance with tlui .st.aiuhard thus obtuiiud. No 
chapter would venture to reject the candidates 
legitimately nominat(*(l by Romo. What conse- 
(iueiico too, what iiitluence, would this contrivance 
confer on the curia. 

We see clearly how’ earnestly tho thought of a 
eomplete n'storation of the elnireh's old authority 
wa.s still pursiu'd. To conciliate the nobility, to 
bring up the higher elas.ses of citizens in the inte- 
ro.sts of Rome, to educate youth in the same si»irit, 
to renew’ tho old infiuence over the chupters and 
dioci'ses, oven though these had become protestant, 
to recover tin; asccudancy in the Kaiiiinergericht, 
to convert powerful princes of the empire, to give 
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the leading catholic powers a voice in the affairs of 
the German confederation — thus numerous were 
the projects simultaneously pursued. 

Nor must wc suppose that these counsels were 
slighted. At the moment they were proposed in 
Rome, their execution was in progress in Ger- 
many. 

The efficiency and sound regulation of the Kam- 
mergericht mainly depended on the yearly visita- 
tion, held during the sittings of tho diet, by seven 
estates of the empire in rotation. Commonly the 
majority on these occasions was catholic, but in 
the year 1688, it was for once protestaiit ; the pro- 
testant archbishop of Magdeburg, among others, 
was to take part in it. It was resolved, on the 
catholic side, to prevent this. Ou the elector of 
Mainz proceeding to summon tho estates, the em- 
peror, of his own authority, commanded him to 
postpone the visitation for that year. But a year’s 
respite would have availed little, since the rotation 
remained still the same ; a protestant archbishop 
of Magdeburg long stood in the way : the conse- 
quence was, that the prorogation was repeated from 
year to year, nay, even that a regular visitation never 
afterwards took place, to the irremediable injury of 
this noble institution of the highest tribunal of the 
empire ♦. Ere long, we hear complaints that un- 
learned catholics were admitted into that body in 
preference to learned protestants. The emperor, 
too, desisted from gi’anting indultoes. In the year 
1588, Minucci recommended that efforts should be 
made for the convei'sion of protestant princes ; and 
in 1590, we meet with the first convert, Jacob von 
Baden, the foremost of a long series. 

The Lujue. 

Whilst these great movements were taking place 
in Germany and tho Netherlands, they seized on 
France, too, with resistless force. The aftairs of 
the Netherlands had, from remote periods, been 
most closely connected with those of France : how 
often had the protestants of the latter, and the 
catholics of the former, respectively aided their 
brethren of the neighbouring country ? The down- 
fall of protestantism in the Belgian provinces was 
a direct blow to the Huguenots of France. 

But independently of this, tho tendency to a 
restoration of Catholicism, manifest in other coun- 
tries, had likewise taken increasing hold in Fmncc. 

Wo have already noticed the first appearance of 
the Jesuits, and since then they had been conti- 
nually spreading. The house of Lorraine, as may 
be imagined, wore their special patrons. Cardinal 
Guise founded an academy for them, in 1577> at 
Pont a Mousson, which was resorted to by tho 
princes of his house. Tho duke established a col- 
lege at Eu in Nonniindy, which was intended for 
the exiled English. 

But they found many other patrons besides. 

• Minucci had written, besides, on the special subject of 
the Kamnicrgerlcht. There are good grounds for surmising 
that the inhibition was brought abuut by his representations. 
The protestant majority, as we have said, he regarded with 
detestation : “ Non vole dir altro I’aver gli eretici I’autorita 
maggiore e 11 plu voti in quel sctiato cbe un redurre i catolici 
d’Alemagna a disperatione.” [That the heretics should pos- 
sess the greater weight, and the more numerous votes in 
that senate, is tantamount to nothing short of reducing the 
catholics of Germany to despair.] 


Sometimes it was a cai*dinal, a bishop, or an abbot ; 
sometimes a prince, or a high functionary, that 
took on himself the cost of a new establishment. 
Within a short space of time, the Jesuits settled in 
Rouen, Verdun, Dijon, Bourges, and Nevers. 
Their missionaries traversed the kingdom in a 
multitude of directions. 

They met with assistants, however, in France, 
whose aid they had been obliged to dispense with, 
at least in Germany. 

Cardinal Lorraine had brought some Capuchins 
with him from the council of Trent, and assigned 
them his palace at Meudon for their dwelling ; but 
after his death they again departed, the ordef 
being still limited by its statutes to Italy. In the 
year 1573, the chapter-general sent a few members 
across the Alps, at first with the intention only to 
explore the ground. I’hose having been well 
retieived, so that on their return they promised 
‘‘ the richest harvest,” the pope did not hesitate to 
remove that restriction. In the year 1674, the 
first colony of Capuchins crossed the Alps, under 
the conduct of Fra Pacifico di San Gervaso, who 
chose his own associates. 

They w’ero all lUilians, and naturally attached 
themselves first of all to their own countrymen. 

Queen Catherine welcomed them with jj)y, and 
forthwith endowed a convent for them in Paris. 
By tho year 1675, we find them in Lyons, where, 
through the queen’s recommendations, they received 
the support of some Italian raoiKjy-ehangcrs. 

From these towns they now 8j)read more widely ; 
from Paris to Caen and Rouen ; from Lyons to 
Marseilles, where queen Catherine purchased a site 
for them to build on : new colonies settled in 
Toulouso in 1582, and in 1686 in Verdun. They 
very speedily succeeded in making the most bril- 
liant convei*sions, as, for iihstanee, that of Henri 
Joyeuse, one of the fii’st men of J*’ranee in that 
day *. 

Now, in one respect at least, these religious move- 
ments produced more powerful efieets in Franco 
than ill Germany, inasimich as tlu-y gave rise to 
institutions imitated from existing ones, hut with 
characteristic peculiarities. Jean de la Barriere, 
who, in accordance with the singular abuses that had 
crept into France, had been granted in. coiiimen- 
dani, in liw nineteenth year, the cistercian abbey of 
Feuillaiis, near Toulouso, caused liiinself to be con- 
secrated as a regular abbot, in the year 1577, and 
received novices, with whom he tried, not only to 
revive, hut even to surpass the austerity of the 
original institutiou of Citcaiix. Solitude, silence, 
and self-denial, were pushed to tho utmost possible 
extent. These monks never left their convent, 
except to preach in some neighbouring placi! ; 
within its walls they wore neither shoe, ii<»r cover- 
ing for tho head ; they abstained not only from 
meat and wine, but even from fish and eggs, living 
on bread and water, with the addition, at tho very 
most, of a few vegetables f. Sucli austerity failed 
not to excite reverenco and imitation: Dom Jean 
de la Bandore was very soon invited to the court 
of Vincennes. Ho traversed the greater part of 
France with sixty-'tAvo ciiinpanions, without any 
interruption to the usual exercises of tho convent. 
Presently his institute was confirmed by the pope, 
and spread itself over the country. 

• liovorio ; Annall del frail Capuciiii, 1. 546. ii. 45 , f. 
f Fflihieii : Ilisfoirede Paris, tom. 11. p, ll.'iH. 
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It seemed, too, as though a uew zeal had animated 
the entire body of the secular clergy, although they 
held their appointments free from all responsibility. 
The parish priests once more devoted themselves 
earnestly to the care of souls. The bishops, in the 
year IS'/O, called not only for the adoption of the 
decrees of the council of Trent, but even *for the 
abrogation of that very (joncordat to which they 
owed their own existence : these proposals they 
renewed from time to time in increasing force *. 

Who shall pretend accurately to assign all tlie 
causes that impelled the public mind in this direc- 
tion ? Thus much alone is certain, that the greatest 
clAiige was inanih*st about the year ir>80. A 
Venetian asserts that the number of iVeiich pro- 
testants had fallen seventy per cent., and that the 
common people were again completely catholic. 
Animation, novelty, and impulsive forces, were 
again on the aide of catliolicism f- 

Under tbeae circuiustancea, liowever, it assumed 
a new position as regarded tlu' royal authority. 

The court was a medley of self-contradictions. 
It is not to he doubted but that Henry 111. w'as a 
good catholic ; no oiio stood well with him who 
(lid not frec^ueiit the mass, and lie would not suftei* 
any protesUint magistrates in the towns ; but not- 
withstanding all this, he continued, fi*om first to 
last, to dispose of eeclesiastical appointments in 
aceordanee with court favour, regardless of wortli 
and tahmt, and to appro}>riato and siiuandcu* the 
pi’operty of tjm ehureli. He was fond of religious 
exercises and j)rocc!ssions, and spared himself n(» 
penanc(? ; hut this did not prevent his leading the 
most scandalous of lives, and of sanctioning stinilar 
immorality in others. The most ahaiidoiu.'d de- 
baueiiery was the order of tlie day at court. The 
dissolute jiractiees of tlu' (nirnival provoked the in- 
dignation of the preachers. Sometimes Uhristian 
hnrinl was refused to courtiers, on a<*count of the 
manner <jf tlieir deaths, and their last expressions, 
and this* in the case of the very favourites of the 

Hence the rigid catholic spirit, though in various 
ways favoured liy the court, was yet inwardly and 
essentially opposed ihiTcto. 

Hut, furthcriiiore, the king persevered in the old 
system of polities, which displayed itself ehicily in 
hostility to Sjiaiii. At any oUkt time this would 
have signitied nothing ; but in those days the reli- 
gious element was stronger in France than the 
sense of national interests. As the Huguenots felt 
themselves linked with the protestunts of the 
Netherlands, so the French calhorujs felt them- 

• lleinontrance de rAssembleo Gfneralo du CIcrge do 
Frimeo eonv<)( 4 u 6 e eu la Ville de Meliui, faito an rol llcnri 
III. Ic S Juillet, IT)?}). Recufil de 8 Actea du Clergo, tom. xiv. 
Thuanus also gives an extract. 

t Lorenzo Priuli: llelatiuno di Fraiiza, 5 Gulgno, 1582, 
Dovenio maravigliarci, uinanamcntc parlando, che le cose 
non siano in poggiorc stato di chu si trovano : poirhe, 

per gratia de Dio, con tutti il poco pensieio che li ^ stato 
messots che se li motto, 6 sminuto il nnmoro degli Ugonotti 
70}{ et h grando il zelo et il fervor chc moiilrano cattolici 
nolle cose dello religione. [We have reason to wonder, hu- 
manly speaking, that niatters are in no worse a condition ; 
for by God’s grace, notwithstanding the little coiusideratioii 
that has been given, and that is still given to the matter, the 
number of the heretics is diminished seventy per cent., and 
great is the zeal and fervour displayed by catholics iu matters 
of religion.] 
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Helves the natural allies of Philip II. and of Far- 
nese. The Jesuits, who had rendered such great 
services to those princes in the Netlierlands, could 
not see, without uneasiness, that tlie very foes they 
had combated there found favour and help in 
France. 

In addition to this, came the death of tho duke 
(PAlen(;on, in the year 1584, whereby, since the 
king neither had, nor was likely to have, issue, 
Henry of Navarre became heir apparent to the 
tlirone. 

Anxiety for the future has, perhaps, more influ- 
ence over men tlian present calamity. This pros- 
pect threw all the French catholics into tho greatest 
agitation *, above all, of course, the old oppoiieiit.s 
and foes of Navarre, tho Uuises, who already 
dreaded tho iiiflui'uce he must possess as heir to 
the throne, still more tho power ho would have as 
king. It is no wonder if they looked for sujiport 
to kijig Philip. 

Nor could any thing be more welcome to that 
monarch in the general condition of his policy : he 
he.sitated not to enter into a formal league with 
the subjects of a fort.ign kingdom. 

The only remaining (picstioii was, whether at 
Rome, where an union of princes wdth the church 
had been so often talked of, they would now sanc- 
tion ail insuiTcction of pow'orful vassals against 
their sovereign. 

Now it cannot be denied that this sanction was 
given. Among the Guises there wt'i’o some eon- 
seiences uiuiasy at the step about to be takt'U. 
Matthien, tho Jesuit, went to Rome to promire a 
d(‘claration from tlu' pope which might appease 
their seniples. Gregory Xlll. dindared, upon 
hearing the representations of Matthieu, that ho 
fully ap])r()ved of tho French i»rinces taking up 
arms against tho heretics ; that ho removed every 
scruple they might entertain on the subject ; that 
the king w'ould siu’oly apjirovo of their coiiduel, 
but, should that not be the case, they mu.st never- 
theless proHcento their plan till they achieved the 
grand object of exterminating tlie heretics f. I’lie 
process against Henry of Navarro was already 
begun ; by the time it wa-s conelu(l(Ml Si.xtiisV. had 
ascended the papal throne, and In' pronouncod sen- 
tence of excoiiimunication on Navarre and Condt\ 
By this means he lent more sujiport to tlu* inten- 
tions of the Liguc than ho could in any other way 
have done 

* An essay was immediately composed at the lime in 
Home, showing how desirable it was that a Guise should 
sureeed to the throne : Della inclinatione de’ cattoliei verso 
la casa di Ghisa c del servilio che riceveri la christianita ct 
il re cattolico della suecestiione d' uno di (juei prineipi. 
[(.)n the inclinatuin of the caiholies towards the house of 
Guise, and on the serviee to he derived by Christianity and 
by the catholic king fr«im the succession of one of those 
princes. ) It w^'ls sent to Spain, and w as ascribed to cardinal 
Estc. Dispaccio Veneto, 158 1, Inio. Dcbr. 

t Claude Matthieu, au due de Nevers, II Fevr. 1585, per- 
haps the most important piece of information in the whole 
fourth vol. of Capefigue : llcforme, etc. p. 173. 

f .Mallei, Ilistoriaruni ah excessu (Jregorii XIII. lib. i. 
j). 10 . lufinitis firderatorum prccibus, ctregis Philippi suppli- 
rntione hortatiuiue, haudiegre se adduci est passus ut Ilugo- 
notas coruiiujue diK'cs cd’lestilms arinis insectarctur. (He 
easily sulfered himself to be induced by the reitcratefl entrea- 
ties of the leaguers, and by the supplication and advice of 
king Philip, to assail the Huguenots and their leaders with 
divine aims.] 
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Tlio Guises were by this time already in arms, 
and they endeavoured immediately to secure as 
many provinces and places as they possibly could. 

At the first movement, they took such important 
towns as Verdun, Toul, Lyons, Boiir/jjes, (irleans, 
and Mezieres with a blow. Tlio kiiij;, that he nii<;ht 
not be vanquished by them by force, adopted the 
expedient he had once before resorted to, of deelar- 
in/; their cause his own. But before they would 
receive him into their alliance, they obliged him to 
ratify and extend their con(]uests by a formal 
treaty. He surremlered to them Burg<igne, Cham- 
pagne, a great part of Picardy, and a multitude of 
places ill other ])nrts of the kingdom 

Hereupon, the king and the Guises undertook 
the war conjointly against the Protestants ; but in 
how different a manner ! All the king’s measures 
were laiiK* and inconclusive : the catholics even 
believed he wished success to the protestant arms, 
so that he might be able under the ajiparent com- 
jiulsion of their alarming strength, to conclude a 
peace with them disadvantageous to the catholic 
cause. Guise, on the contrary, swore that if God 
granted him victory, he would not dismount from 
his horse till he had for ever established the catho- 
lic religion in France. With his own troops, not 
with those of the king, he surprised at Auneau the 
Germans, who were coming to the aid of the Hugue- 
nots, and on whom the latter built all their hopes, 
and cut them to pieces. 

The pope compared him to Judas Maccabmus. 
He possessed a grandeur of character that capti- 
vated the willing veneration of the populace. He 
became the idol of all the catholics. 

The king, on the other hand, found himself alto- 
gether in a false position : he knew not what to 
do, nor even what he should devise. The papal 
ambas.sador Morosini, remarks, that he consisted 
as it were of two persons ; he wished for the sub- 
jugation of the Huguenots, and he dreaded it quite 
as much ; he drea<lcd the overthniw of the catho- 
lics, and yet he wished for it ; such was the effect 
of this mental discord, that he no longer followed 
the natural bent of his incliimtion, that ho no 
longer trusted his o\^ti thoughts + . 

A state of mind like this, neccs.sarily desti’oys 
all confidence in the subject of it, and leads him 
headlong to destruction. 

The catholics were firmly convinced that the 
very man who stood at their head was their secret j 
enemy ; they set down in the account against him, ! 
every transient intercourse with Navarre’s peo- I 
pie, every trifling mark of favour bestowed on a | 
protestant ; they lield that the most Christian king 
liimself hindered the complete re-establishment of 
Catholicism ; and they cherished so much tho more 
bitt(^r hatred against his favourites, especially 
Fpernon, since the king set him up against the 

• of cardinal Ossat on tho eflects of the Liguc 

in Fiance. Life of cardinal O.ssat, i 44. 

t Dispaccio Morosini in Tempesti, Vitadi Sisto V. p. 340. 

II re, tutto che sia inonarca si grande, 6 altrettanto povero: 
e quanto c povero, altrettanto prodigo: diinostre inaigne 
piet;V, 0 nel stesso tempo aborrisce la sagra lega : 6 in cau;po 
contra gli erotici, e pure ^ gcloso do’ progress! cat ol lei. [The 
king, as great a monarch as he is, is equally poor; and poor 
as he is, he is equally prodigal ; he displays singular piety, and 
at the same time he abhors the sacred law ; he is at war with 
the lieretics, and yet he is jealous of the progress of the 
catholic cause.] 
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Gifiscs, and entrusted the most important govern- 
ments to his hands. 

Undeij these circumstances, there grew up side 
by side with' the league of the princes, an union 
too of the burgher class in the interest of Catho- 
licism. In all the tow ns tho populace were wrought 
on by preachers, who combined a furious opposi- 
tion to the government, with a vehement religious 
zeal. In Paris they went still further. It was 
three preachcra and an eminent citizen, who first 
conceived the project of forming a popular com- 
bination for the defence of catlioUcism *. They 
bound themselves to each other by oath in the first 
place, to shed the last drop of blood for the cause ; 
each of them nominated a few trusty friends, with 
whom they held their first meeting in a monk’s 
cell in the Sorbonne. They soon perceived the 
possibility of thmr embracing tho whole city in 
their union. A select committee was chosen to 
conduct the movi'ment, and even to levy money 
in case of need. One ins]tect()r was appointed in 
each of the sixteen quarters of the city. The 
recruiting went on in the most rapid and secret 
manner. The qualifications of candidates for ad- 
mission were first discussed in tho committee : no 
further comimmicration was made to those who 
were not approved of. They had agents in all the 
collt‘ges ; one in the Chambre des Comptes, one 
for the Procureurs do la Cour, one for the Clerks, 
and one for the Gretfiers, and so fiirth. Ere long 
the city, which had already received a catholico- 
military organization, was comprehended in this 
moi’e secret and effective league. It was not con- 
fined to I*aris ; it was propagated through Orleans, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rouen, and dele- 
gates from the confederates appeart‘d in Paris. 
They all bound themselves to tolerate no Huguenot 
in Fi’ance, luid to remove the abuses of the govern- 
ment. 

This is the s called League of tho Sixteen. 
As soon as it found itself in some iftrtuigtji it gave 
information to the Guises ; upon which Mayeiine, 
the duke’s brother, arrived with extreme secrecy 
in Paris, and the union between the princes and 
the citizens was concluded f. 

Henry HI. already felt the ground rocking 
beneath his feet. The movements of his enemies 
were reported to him from day to day. To such 
a pitch of boldness had they advanced in the Sor- 
bonne, as publicly to propose the question, whether 
it was right to withdraw allegiance from the prince 
who did not perfoiin his duty. It was decided in 

• The Anonimo Capitolino on the life of Sixiu8 V. con- 
tciinR peculiar notices on this subject. He nanie.s as the 
founder Carlo Ottoniani "cittadiuo onorato,” (a resp«^ctahle 
citizen] who first communicated its existence to the 
preachers. At this very first mcotin^^ Ottoman! proposed an 
union with the princes; on the second, ,lan. 25, 1587, it was 
rcsolvj'd to nominate sixteen person.^, one for each quarter, 

“ a cui hi riferisse da persone fidalc quanto vi si faccsse e 
dicesse appartenente a fatti publici” [to whom should he 
reported by trusty persons, whatever was done or said in 
them, relating to public affairs.] In the tliird meeting on 
Candlemas day, a council of ten was named, with the right 
of levying contributions, and a deputation was forthwith 
dispatclied to (Hiisc. This account gives some additional 
weight to all we find related by Cayet from Manaut and 
Maheutre, by Poulain, de Thou and Davila. 

t Net palazzo di Ueus dietro alia chiesa di S. Agostino . . . 
guirarano tutti una scambievol lega non solo defensiva ma 
assoluta. (Anon. Capit.) 
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the affirmative in a council of from thirty to forty 
doctors. The king was highly incensed, and 
threatened to do like Dope Sixtus, and send the 
refractory preachers hi chains to the galleys. But 
he did not possess the pope’s energy ; he did no- 
thing more than order the advance of the Swiss 
who were in his service to the iieighhourhood of the 
capital. 

Alarmed at this threatening proceeding, the 
citizens sent to Guise, entreating him to come to 
their assistance. The king gave him to under- 
stand that tin; step would iiot^be pleasing to him. 
Guise came nevertheless. 

’Everything was ripe for a great ex]»losion. 

It hurst forth when the king ordered the Swiss 
to march into Paris. The city wjis barricadoed in 
an instant. The Swiss were driven back, the 
liouvre was tlireatened, and the king was com- 
pelled to fly *. 

(xiiise had already the command of a great part 
of Erance, and now he was master of I’aris. The 
bastile, the arsenal, the hotel do ville, and all the 
surrounding ])laces fell into his hands. The king 
was completely overpowered. Ere long he was 
compelled to prohibit the protestant religion, and 
to cede still more j)laces to the Guises than they 
already held. The duke of Guise might be regarded 
as master of half France, and over the other half 
he derived a legitimate authority from the rank of 
lieutenant general conferred on him by Henry III. 
The estates were convoked, and there was no doubt 
that the catholic opinions would preponderate in 
that assembly. The most decided steps were to 
bo exp(‘ctcd from it, for the destruction of the 
Huguenots, and in favour of the catholic party. 

iSVipoy atui Switzerland, 

The predominance of Catholicism in the powerful 
realm o^ France, must of course have elicited a 
kindred result in the neighbouring territories. 

The catholic cantons of Switzerland clung still 
cU)ser to the ecclesiastical principle, and to the 
Spanish alliance. 

It is strikingly remarkable what immense effects 
ensued, from tlie establishment of a ]»ermancnt 
nunciature in Switzerland, as well as in Germany. 

Immediately after the adoption of this measure, 
in lr)fl6, the catholic cantons united in the so called 
golden, or Borromean league, in which they bound 
themselves and their dtJSccndants for ever “ to live 
and die in the true, indubitable, ancieiit, apostolic, 
Uoinan catholic faitli f.’’ Thereupon they received 
the host from the hands of the nuncio. 

Had the party that seized the ])ow’ers of govern- 
ment at MUhlhauscn in ir)67j gone over actually, 
and .at the right time to tin* catholic faith, as they 
seemed disjxised to do, they would doubtless have 
been supportotl by the catholics : conferences wt;re 
held on the subject in the house of the nuncio at 

* Maffei blames (Juiso for havinf? siiirerod this. “ Inaids 
populariB aurre et infauBtm potentio.' ostentatione cuntentus 
Henricum incolmnem abiro permittit." (1. 1. 38.) [Content 
with tlie parade of empty popuharity and ill-omened power, he 
Buffered Henry to depart in safety.) 

t “ Hire ewigen Nachkommen,” [their eternal posterity] 
as it Is expressed in the documents relating to the league. 
Lauffer: Beschreibung Helvetischer Geschichte, Bd. x. S. 
331. 


Lucern. But the people of MUhlhauscn deliberated 
too long, while the protestants on the other hand 
pushed on their expedition with the utmost ra]»idity, 
and re-established the old govennnent, wliicli was 
in the main favourable to themselves *. 

At this moment, however, the three forest 
cantons took a new and important step, in con- 
junction with Zug, Lucern, and Freiburg. After 
long negociutions, they concludi'd a league with 
Spain on the 12th of May 15H7i in which they 
pledged enduring friendship to the king, and con- 
lirmed to him the right of recruiting in their 
territories, and of marching his troops through 
their mountains, whilst IMiilip II. on his part, 
made them corresponding concessions. The prin- 
cipal engagement to eacli other, was to give their 
utmost mutual aid in all cases of war, on behalf of 
the holy apostolic religion f . In this the six cantons 
made no excejition, not even with regard to their 
confederates : on the contrary, the leagues was 
rather directly aimed against these, for there was 
no other power with wdiich they could entertain 
any likelihood of being involved in war on account 
of religion. 

Here too how much stronger w ere religious than 
national considerations ! Community of faith now 
bound tf)gcther the old Schwytzers, and the house 
of Austria ! The confederation was discarded for 
the moment. 

Fortunately, however, no immcdi.ate provocation 
for war arose. The operation of the league was 
immediately felt only by Geneva. 

Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, a prince 
throughout all his life of restless ambition, had 
often shown a disposition to a seize a favourable 
opportunity of again reducing Geneva, of which 
ho regarded himself a-s the legitimate sovereign ; 
but his views had ahvays been promptly mot by 
the resistance of the Swiss and the French, and 
by the aid those powei*8 extended to the citizens 
of Geneva. 

But the state of things was now changed. In 
the summer of ITiBB, at the instigation of Gui.se, 
Henry III. promised no longta* to interfere .against 
an enterprizc upon Geneva : nor was it now 
opposed by the catholic cantons, at least, of .Swit- 
zerland. Thus much only I flnd they demanded, 
that Geneva, if taken, should not be maintained 
as a fortifled place. 

Now', then, the duke j)repared for the attack. 
The Genevese did not lose heart ; but sometimes 
even made inroads into the territory of Savoy. 
But on this oeca.sion Bern afforded them but very 
dubious aid. The catholic party had pushed their 
.association into the midst of that city, closely knit 
though it was to all the protestant interests : a 
party existed there, to which it would not have 
been unwtdcome, had Geneva fallen into the duke’s 
luuids J. The consetiueiice was that the duke 

• The importance of the Mithihausen affair in a religious 
point of view, is Rtrikinf?ly manifested in the narrative of the 
Anonimo Capitol, founded on the reports of the nuncio, to 
wliieh we shall again advert, when we come to examine 
Temi)esti. 

t Traite d’ Alliance fait entre Philip II. etc. Dumont: 
Corps Diplomatique, v. i. p. 459. 

t The fifth article of the projected treaty leaves no doubt 
on the subject, even though the judicial evidence of guilt 
on Wattcnwyl’s part Is involved in a certain degree of ob- 
scurity. Some extracts from contem]K)raneous pamphlets, 
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Bouu had the advantage. Hitherto he had held 
the countries bordering on Switzerland, under 
very restrictive conditions, imposed on him by the 
teiTiis of former treaties of peace with Bern ; he 
took this opportunity of becoming, for the first time, 
more completely master in those territories. Ho 
expelled the protestants, whom he ha<l pinvioiisly 
been coustniined to tolerate, and he made the 
whole country exclusively catholic. Till now he 
had been prohibited from erecting fortresses in 
this j)art of his dominions : ho now began to build 
them in places wlnjre they would servo him, not 
only for defence, but also for harassing (Jeiieva. 

But before these affairs were further developed, 
other undertakijigs had been set on foot, which 
promised incomparably more important resul|,s, 
and gave reason to expect a total revolution in all 
the political relations of Europe. 

Attempt on England. 

The greater part of the Netherlands were sub- 
dued, and negociations were actually on foot for 
the voluntary submission of the remainder : in 
Germany, the efforts of the catholics had been 
triumj)hant, as we have seen in so many territories, 
and the project was entertained of mastering 
those that still adhered to the opposite party. 
His victories, his investment of the fortresses, the 
attachment of the people, and his legitimate autho- 
rity, enabled the champion of French Catholicism 
to pursue a course that seemed inevitably destined 
to lead him to tho attainment of sovereign power. 
The old metropolis of protestant doctrine, the city 
of Geneva, was no longer protected by her fonner 
allies. At this moment the plan was conceived 
of laying the axe to tho root of the tree, by an 
atta(‘k on England. 

The whole body of the protestant powder and 
policy had its centre unquestionably in England, 
'i’he yet unsubdued provinces of tlie Netherlands, 
and the Huguenots in France, rested their main 
sujiport on queen Elizabeth. 

But in England, too, an internal struggle had, as 
we have seen, already begun. Impelled at once by 
the longing after the land of their birth, and by a 
religious enthusiasm studiously nurturc'd and di- 
rected to this special cud, fresh sw arms of pupils 
from the seminaries, flocks upon flocks of Jesuits, 
were constxintly passing over to the island. Queen 
Elizabeth enacted severe laws against them. In 
1582 it wiis absolutely declared high trejisiui to 
attempt to seduce one of licr subjects from the 
established religion of the realm to that of Rome 
In 1585 she commanded all Jesuits and seminarists 
to quit England within forty days, under pain of 
being dealt with as traitors ; pretty much in the 
same way as so many catholic princes had exj)elled 
the protestiint preachers from their dominions f. 
In tliis spirit she then brought into operation the 
high commission, a court expressly appointed to 
inquire into all violations of the acts of supremacy 
and of uniformity, not merely in accordance with 

and from the .acts of tho council of Bern, .ire to be found in 
Gclzcr: Die drei letzten Jahrhunderte dcr Schweizerge- 
Bchichte, Bd. I. p. 123. 137. 

* Camden, Herum Anglicarum Aiinales regnantc Eliza- 
betha, i. p. 349. 

f Ibid. p. 39(1. 
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tho customary legal forms, but by all ways and 
means whatever that should seem advisable, even 
to the exaction of a corporal oath : — a kind of pro- 
testant inquisition And yet, for all that, Eliza- 
beth w'as constantly desirous of avoiding any ap- 
pcanince of offending agiiinst liberty of conscience. 
She declared, that what the Jesuits had at heart, 
was not the re-establishment of religion ; that their 
purpose W'as only to lead the country into sedition 
and revolt, and so to prepare the way for foreign 
enemies. The missionaries protested “ before God 
and the saints,” as they said, “ in sight of heaven 
and earth,” that their aim was purely of a religious 
kind, and in no wise regarded the queen’s iiia- 
jestyf. But wdiat understanding could have been 
capable of diseriminating between these two classes 
of motives ? Tho queen’s inquisitors would n )t be 
put oft’ with mere assertions. They rerpiired a 
declaration as to whether, or not, the curse pro- 
nounced against the queen by Bins V. was lawful, 
and binding on Englislimeii ; prisoners were obligee! 
to say what they would do, ami to which side they 
would adhere, in ease the pope should absolve 
ihoin from their oiith t)f allegiance, and an attack 
should bo m.ado on England. The imfortiinate 
harassed men knew not how to extricate them- 
selves from their dilemma. They answered, in- 
deed, that they would render unto Cu'sar the things 
that were Ctesar’s, and unto God the things that 
wore God’s ; hut even this suhterfiige was eeii- 
sidered by their judges as tantamount to a eoii- 
fession. The prisons accordingly were crt>wdetl ; 
execution followed execution, and eatholieisin, too, 
had its martyrs ; their number, under the reign of 
Elizabeth, has been computed at about two hun- 
dred. This, however, as wjis natural, failed to 
crush the spirit of the mission.nries ; the numbers 
of the refractory, of the recusants, as tiny were 
called, ke|)t pace with the increasing severity of 
the laws, and their bitterness augmented in the 
same proportion. l’am])hlets found their way to 
the court itself, in which the slaughter of Holo- 
feincs by Judith was extolh d as a deed of i>iety 
and heroism deserving of imitation. The eyes of 
the miiltitudo were still turned towards the imj»ri- 
soned queen i»f Scotland, who, according to the 
papal ileclarations, was the legitimate sovereign of 
England ; and they cherished a constant hope of a 
gi.aieral revolution, to he brought about by iiii 
attack on the part of the catholic powers. The 
most revolting accounts were propagated through 
Italy and Spain of the cruelties to whieh the 
orthodox were exposed in England, accounts which 
conkl not fail to arouse every catholic heart to 
vengeance 

* “ Ab well by the oaths of twelve and lawful men, 
as also by witnesses, and all other moans and ways you eaii 
devise." It ahould, at least, have been “ Ifawtul ways and 
iiieana." Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 414. 

t C.’iinpiani Vita et Martyrium, p. 159. “ Co ram Deo 

proGteor et angelis ejus, coram crrlo terraque, eoram mundo 
ct hoe cui adsto tribunali, me iicc criminis hrs® nuijestatls 
nec perduollionis nee ullius in patriam eoiijurationis c.sKe 
rcum," etc. [I deckare before God and his anfrols, before 
heaven and cartli, before the world and this tribunal before 
which I stand, that 1 am not guilty of lose maje.sty, nor of 
sedition, nor of any conspiracy against ftie country.] 

t Thealrum erudclitatum luereticonim iiostri temporls. 
[Theufro of tho crui'Itics of the horetics of our day.] It ho- 
gins with a “ Poouliaris doscriptio erudclitatum ot immaui- 
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None felt more strongly on this subject than 
pope Sixtus, It is perfectly true that ho enter- 
tained a certain esteem for the magnanimity and 
courage manifested in the character of Elizabeth, 
and he did actually once propose to her that she 
should return to the bosom of the catholic cjiurch. 
Singular proposal ! As if she had been in a condi- 
tion to choose ; tis if all her previous history, the 
• whole import of her being, her political position, 
admitting even that her conviction had not been 
80 un<l, had not bound her fast to the protestant 
interests. Elizabeth answered not a word, and 
only laughed. When this was told the pope, he 
said he must bethink him of wresting her kingdom 
from her by forei*. 

Previously ho had but hinted at this ; but in the 
spring of 1586 he openly declared his purpose, and 
boastcMl that he would lend the king of Spain a far 
different aid in an enterprise against England, from 
that afforded by former popes to Charles V.* 

In January, 1587* he loudly complained of the 
backwardness of the Spaniards, and numbered up 
the advantages a victory over England would afford 
them towards the reconquest of the rest of the 
Netherlands f . 

He soon grew bitter on the subject. When 
Philip If. issued a pragrnatica, imposing restric- 
tions on the spiritiial dignities generally, including 
those over which the Uoinan curia asserted claims, 
the pope’s fury knew no bounds. “What!” he 
exclaimed, “ does don Philip think to bluster with 
us, and lets himself be bullied by a woman J ? ” 

In truth the king was not spared. Elizabeth 
openly espoused the cause of the Netherlands, and 
her admiral, Drake, rendered every coast of Ame- 
rica and Europe unsafe. What pope Sixtus uttered 
was at bottom the opinion of all catholics. They 
wero perplexed at the strange endurance of that 
mighty king. The cortes of Castile conjured him 
to avenge hiniscl/. 

Philip was even personally insulted. Ho was 
made a mock of in comedies and masques. Once 
when this was reported to him, the aged monarch, 
long us(!d only to adulation, sprang from his chair ; 
never had he shown such irritation, 

Such was the temper of the pope and the king, 
whtai the news arrived that Elizabeth had caused 
the imprisoned que<m of Scotland to be executed. 
This is not the jilace to inquire what legal right 
she may have had to hiko such a step : it is prin- 

tatum schismaticorum Anglia; regiiante Henrico VIII.” [A 
special description of the cruelties and atrocities of the 
schismatics of England in the reign of Henry VIII.], .and 
ends with, “ Inquisitionis Anglicaiue et facinorum crude- 
lium Macldavelanorum in Anglia ct Hibernia a Calvinistis 
protostantibus sub hlli/.abctha ctiamnuni regnniitu pcracto- 
rum descriptiones.” [Descriptions of the Anglic.'in Inquisi- 
tion, and of the Machiavcliaii deeds of cruelty perpetrated 
by the Calvinistic protestants in England and Ireland 
during Elizabeth’s reign.] Plates arc given exhibiting all 
sorts of unheard-of tortures ; a horrible sight. 

• Dispaeclo Gritti, 31 Maggio, hlSd: “ Accresciuto qnatro 
volte tanto. 11 papa vorria che si fingesse d’andar contra 
Draco e si piegasse poi in Inghilterra.” [Four times as 
much. The pope would wish that a feint should be made 
of proceeding to encounter Drake, and that tlic expedition 
should then turn aside towards England.] 
t Dispaccio, Gritti, 10 Gonii. 15S7. 

t Dolendosi che ’1 re si lascia strapazzar <la una donna e 
vuol poi bravar con lei (Sua Santitd). 


cipally to be regarded as an act of political justice. 
The first thought of it arose, so far a.s I can learn, 
at the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew'. 
In one of his letters to lord Burleigh, the then 
bishop of London expresses his anxiety lest so 
treacherous an act should* find its parallel in Eng- 
land, and states his opinion that the main cause of 
danger was presented by the Scottisli queen. “ The 
safety of the rcalin,’^ he says, “ demands th.at her 
head should be cut off*.” But how much more 
powerful was the catholic party now become in 
Europe ; how mueli more was it in ferment and 
commotion in England itself I Mary Stuart con- 
tiiinally maintained a secret connexion with her 
cousins the Guises, with the malcontents in the 
countiy, w'ith the king of Spain and tlie pope. She 
represented the catholic princi[>lo, iiiasfar as it 
was by nature hostile to the existing government : 
upon the first success of the catholic party, she 
would infallibly have been proclaimed queen of 
England. For this her position, arising out of tlu* 
circumstances of the times, but from which she cer- 
tainly did not attempt to withdraw, she paid the 
forfeit of her life. 

Her execution, however, brought the Spanish 
and papal schemes at hist to maturity. It exceeded 
all measure of catholic eudiiranee. Sixtus filled 
the consistory with his vociferations against the 
English Jezebel, who had smote the anointed head 
of a sovereign, subject to none but to Je.sus Christ, 
and, as she had hem*lf professed, to his vicegerent. 
To show his cordial approval of the efforts of the 
catholic o[q)osition in England, he created William 
Allen, who had been the first founder of the semi- 
naries, a cardinal of the church ; a nomination 
which was at once regarded, at least in Home, as a 
declaration of war against England. A fonnal 
league was now also concluded between Bhilip 11. 
and the pope f. The latter pnnnised the king a 
subsidy of a million of scudi towards his enter- 
prise : but as he was always on his guard, particu- 
larly where money wa.s concerned, he bound him- 
self to payment only so soon as the king should 
have made himself master of an English port. 
“ Let your majesty delay no longer,” he wrote to 
the latter, “ every delay would change a good in- 
tention into a bad performance.” The king stmined 
all the resources of his kingdom, and fitte»l out 
that armada that received the name of the “ Invin- 
cible.” 

Thus did the Italico-Spfuiish powoi’s, from which 
such mighty infiuence.s had gone forth over the 
whole world, now bend tlujir energies to an attack 
on England. The king had causeti the archives of 
Simancas to be searched, and a statement to be 
drawn up of the claims he himself possessed to the 
throne of that kingdom, after the extinction of the 


• Edwin Sandys to Lord Burgliley, Fulham, 5th of Sept 

I. 572: “The Baltic of our queue and realmo yf God wil ; 
furtwith to entte of tlio Seotish quene'a header iptia est 
nostri fundi calamitaa.” — Ellis's Letters, second scries, vol. 
ill. p. 25. 

t The pope’s original views, Dispa9cio Gritti, 27 Giugno, 

J. 587. “ 11 pupa fa gnm olfcrta al re per rimpfesa d’lnghil- 
terra, ma vuole la denomination del rc, e che *l regno tin 
feudo della ehiega." [The pope made large offers to the king 
In favtmr of the enterprise against England, but ho desires 
to have the nomination of the king, and that the kingdom 
should be a fief of the church.] 
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Stuart Hue. He founded brilliaut anticipations on 
this expedition, especially that of the universal 
dominion of the seas. 

Every thing seemed to combine to one end— the 
ascendancy of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed 
attack on the Huguenots in France, the attempt on 
Genova, and the ent(’r|»rise against England. At 
the same moment occurred an event that wo shall 
hereafter consider more nearly, the elevation of a 
decidedly catholic sovereign, Sigismund III., to the 
Polish throne, with the prospect also of one day 
succeeding to that of Sweden. 

But whenever any principle, be it what it may, 
aspires to absolute dominion in Europe, it invaria- 
bly encounters a vigorous resistance, arising out of 
the deepest springs of liuman nature. 

Phili[)^s path was crossed in England by the 
national energies in the full glow of youth, and 
fired with the sense of their future destinies. The 
bold coi'sairs, who had rendered every sea insecure, 
gathered around the coasts of their native land. 
The whole body of the protestants, the very puri- 
tans themselves, though they had been forced to 
endure oppressions as severe as the catholics, 
rallied round the queen, who now gave admirable 
proof of her masculine courage, and her princely 
talent for winning and guiding and steadily con- 
trolling the minds of men. The insular position 
of the coiuitry, the very elements leagued with the 
defenders of England ; the invincible armada was 
annihilated even before it had made its attack ; the 
enterprise entirely failed. 

It must, however, be understood, that the plan, 
the grand purpose itself, was not forthwith aban- 
doned. 

The catholics were reminded by the writers of 
their party, that Julius Ciesar, that Henry VII., 
the grandfather of Elizabeth, had both of them 
been unlucky in their first attempts on England, 
though they had afterwards become lords of the 
country. “ God,” they said, ** often delayed to give 
the victory to his faithful servants. The children 
of Israel were twice beaten with great loss in the 
war they had undertaken by God’s express com- 
mand against the children of Benjamin ; it was 
not till the third attempt they proved successful, 
‘ then did tho devouring flames lay waste the towns 
and villages of Benjamin, and the edge of the 
sword smote both men and cattle.’” “Let the 
English,” they exclaimed, “ ponder this, and not be 
puffed up because their punishment tiirries 

Philip II. too was by no means disheartened. 
It wiis his intention to equip smaller and more 
manageable vess(}l8, with which an attempt should 
at once be made to land on the English coasts, 

♦ Andrc8B Philopatri (Parsoni) ad Elizabetho! regipic An- 
gliae edictum responsio, § 14fi, 147. “ Nulla/' he adds, 

ipsorum fortitudine repulsa vis est, sed ils potius casibus 
qui s^epissiine iii res bellicas solent incidcre, aeris niinirum 
incletnentia, marls incogniti inexperieritia, nontiullorumque 
foitassis humlnuin vel negligentia vel inscitia, Dei dentque 
vohintate, quia forte miscricors Dominus arborem infriic- 
tuosam dimittcrc adliuc voluit ad tertiura annum evan- 
gelirum," [The assault was repulsed by no valour of their 
own, but rather by those casualties so common to warfare, 
viz. by the inolenienc> of the weather, want of acquaint- 
ance with unfrequented seas, by the negligence and unskil- 
fiilness, perhaps, of some Individuals, and, finally, by the 
will of God, because. It may be, the Lord in his mercy was 
pleased to spare the unfruitful tree to the third gospel year.] 


without previously endeavouring to fall in with the 
fleet of the Netherlands in the channel. The 
utmost activity p^’ovailed in the arsenal at Lisbon. 
The king was resolved to stake everything upon 
the enterprise, though, tis ho said once at table, he 
should be drive n to sell the silver candlesticks that 
stood before him *. 

But whilst his mind was still busy with these 
thoughts, new ])rospects opened out before him, a 
new theatre presented itself for tlie display of 
the powers of Roman Catholicism, as represented 
by Italy and Spain. 

The amminatioH r/ Henry III. * 

Shortly after tho disaster of the Spanish fleet, a 
reaction took place in F ranee, unexpected, as so 
often the case, violent, and bloody. 

At the moment when Guise, who swayed the 
states of Blois as he wilhul, seemed destined through 
his office of constable to rule all the affaii's of the 
whole realm, Henry HI. had him dispatched. That 
king, finding himself circumvented by tho Spanish 
or catholic party, and made their tool, tore himself 
from them at once, and threw himself into the arms 
of the opposition. 

But the death of Guise was not the extinction of 
his party, or of the Ligiie ; thi« now for the first 
time assumed a position of undisguised hostility, 
and attached itself more closely than ever to Spain. 
Pope Sixtus was wholly on its side. 

The murder of the duke whom he loved and 
admired, and in whom he beheld a pillar of the 
church, was of itself enough to fill him with grit?f 
and resentment -f* ; but it appeared to him beyond 
all cndui*ancc that cardinal Guise had also been 
a.ssassinated, “ a priest* cardinal,” he cxclaiiiu'd in 
the consistory, “ a noble member of the holy see, 
without process or sentence, by the secular autho- 
rity, just as though there were ^ no pope in the 
world, as though there woi’o no longer a God ! ” 
He uj>hraided his legate Morosini for not having 
instantly excommunicated the king ; he should have 
done it had it cost him a hundred lives 

The king made small account of the ])ope’8 anger. 
Nothing could move him to release the cardinal of 

• Dispacci Gradenigo, 29 Sett. 1588. Si come il re ba 
sentito inolto que.sto accidente di mala fortuna, cosi moatra 
di esser piu cbe mal risulutn di aegultar la impreaa con tutte 
le sue furze. — 11 Ott. S. Mt4* ata ardentissima nel pensar c 
tratlar le provision! per I’annu fiituro. 1 Nov. “Siveiide- 
ranno,” the king liart exclaimed, " esti candellicri, quando 
non vi sia altro modo di far danari.” [However much his 
majesty lias felt thi.s painful mischance, still he gives proof 
that he is more than ever resolved on pursuing the enter- 
prize with all his might. 11 Oct. His majesty is most 
ardent in devising and directing arrangements for next year. 
I Nov. “These caudlestieks shall be sold,” exclaimed the 
king, “if no other means remain of raising money. ”J 

t The ]iope further complained, especially, that the king 
had extracted a brief from him : “che li conecsse poter esser 
assollo da qualsivuglia peccato anco riservato alia sede apos- 
toliea, ool quale si voglla liora toprire 11 grave peccato che ha 
fatto ” [which conceded to him the possibility of being ab.solved 
from any sin yet reserved to the apostolic see, and wherewith 
he now seeks to cover the grievous siii he has committed.] 
t Tempest!, ii. 137, gives both the pope’s speech at full 
length, and the letter to Morosini “Essendo ammazzato il 
cardinale,” it says, “ in facciadi V. Illn»»*, legato a latere, 

come non ha publicato i’iuterdetto, ancorch^i gliene fossero 
andate cento vite 7 ” 
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Bourbon or the archbishop of Lyons, whom he kept 
imprisoned. Ho was incessantly plied with de- 
mands from Rome that he should declare Henry 
.of Navarre incapacitated from succeeding to the 
throne ; but instead of doing so he made him his 
ally. 

Upon this the pope on his part resolved on the 
uttermost measures. He cited the king personally 
to Rome to answer fur the cardithrs assassinationj 
and he menaced him with excommunication if hd^ 
did not release his prisoners within a stated time. 

He was bound to act thus, he declared ; did he 
not jio so, God would call him to account as the 
most unprofitable of all popes : now that he dis- 
charged his duty he needed not to fear the whole 
world; he doubted not that Henry III. would 
perish like king Saul ♦. 

As it was, the king was abhorred by the zeal- 
ously catholic and the adherents of the Ligue as 
accursed and reprobate, but the pope’s proceedings 
strengthened them in their furious opposition. 
The pope’s foreboding was fulfilled sooner than 
could have been expected. The monitorlum was 
published in France on the 23rd of June : on the 
Ist of August the king was murdered by Clement. 

The pope himself was amazed. “ In the midst 
of his army,” he exclaimed, “ on the very point t>f 
con«|ucring Paris, in his own closet he has been 
dispatched at one blow by a poor monk.” He 
ascribed this to the immediate interposition of God, 
who thereby shoMied that he would not abandon 
France f . 

How is it that the empire of an illusion can 
become so universal I This was a conviction pre- 
vailing over the iuin<la of innumerable catholics. 
“ To nothing but the hand of the Almighty him- 
self,” says Mendoza in his dispatch to Philip, " that 
we are to ascribe this happy events.” Young 
Maximilian of Bavaria was then pursuing his 
studies in the distant city of Ingolstadt : in one of 
the earlies't of his letters extant, he expresses to 
his mother the joy with which the intelligence had 
filled him, “ that the king of France had been dis- 
patched §.” 

Nevertheless, the event had another a.spcct. 
Henry of Navarre, whom the pope had excom- 
municated, and the Guises had pui*8ued with such 
rancorous animosity, now succeeded to his legiti- 
mate rights. A protestant assumed the title of 
king of France. 

The Ligue, Philip II., and the pope, were resolved 
on no condition to suffer him to attain the enjoy- 

• Dispaccio Veneto, 20 Maggio, 1589. “ II papa accusa la 
sua negUgentia di non haver fatto, dipoi mesi 5 chc gli & 
stato ammazzato un cardinale e tenuto ne un'altro prigione 
con un arcivcscovo, alcune rhnostratione 0 provisione. Du- 
bita del ira di Dio, etc." [The pope blames his i^gligence in 
not having made any remonstrance, or taken any suitable 
step, during all the live months elapsed, since one cardinal 
had been put to death, and another with an archbishop had 
been kept a prisoner. He apprehends the wrath of God, &c.] 

t Dispaccio Veneto, 1 Sett. 11 papa nel consistorio dis- 
corre, che’l successo dc-Ua morte del re di Fraiicla si ha da 
conoscer dal voler espresso del signor Dio, c che perclb si 
doveva conlldar che continuarebbe al haver quel regno nella 
Bua protettione. 

I Capeflgue, v. 290. 

$ Wolf; Maximilian I. Th. I. S. lor. 


ment of his rights. In place of Morosini, who 
appeared far too lukew'arm, the pope sent another 
legate to France, Gaetano, who was considered to 
be inclined to Spain, and gave him, contrary to 
what ho had ever done before, a sum of money to 
be applied to the purposes of the Ligue. The 
grand object of his care was to be, that none but a 
catholic should be king of France. The crown was 
by all means to belong to a prince of the blood ; 
but that was not the sole condition to be insisted 
on : thei*e had been occasions on which the strict 
order of inheritance had been disregarded, but 
never had an instance occurred of the acceptance 
of a heretic. The main thing, in short, was, that 
the king should be a good catholic ♦. 

Ill this state of feeling the pope even thought it 
laudable in the duke of Savoy, that ho had taken 
advantage of the disordeina of Fmnce to possess 
himself of Saluzzo, which then belonged to the 
French. It was better, Sixtus said, that the duke 
should take it, than that it should fall into the 
hands of the Huguenots f. 

And now everything depended on enabling the 
Ligue to be victorious in its contest with Henry IV. 

For this end a new treaty w’as planned between 
Spain and the pope. Cardinal Sanseverina, the 
most zealous of the inquisitors, was commissioned 
under the seal of confession to arrange the project. 
The pope promised actually to send an army of 
fifteen thousand foot and eight hundred horse into 
France, and he furthermore declared himself ready 
to come forward with subsidies so soon as the king 
should have entered France with a powerful army. 
The papal forces were to be commanded by the 
duke of Urbino, a subject of the pope, and an 
adherent to his majesty t. 

In this manner did the united powers of Italy 
and Spain prepare in combination with their adhe- 
rents in France, to secure for ever the throne of 
that kingdom to their own party. 

No greater prospect could present itself cither to 
Spain or to the pope. The former would be for 
ever freed from that ancient rivalry that had .so 
long crippled her. The sequel showed how much 
Philip II. had this at heart. It would have been 
an immense stride for the papal power to have 
exerci^lld an active influence in placing a king 
upon throne of France. Gaetano was instructed 
to demand the introduction of the inquisition and 
the repeal of the Gallican liberties. But it would 
have been of still greater significance, that a legiti- 
mate princo should have been excluded from tho 
throne upon religious considerations. The eccle- 
siastical impulses, already pervading the world in 
every direction, would thereby have achieved com- 
plete supremacy. 

♦ Dispaccio Veneto, 30 Sett. The pope declares, “che 
non importava che’l fosse eletto piu del sangue che di altro 
famiglia, essendo cio altre volte occorso, ma mni eretico 
dopo la nostra religione : che Savoia, Lorepa e forse anche 
Umena pretendeva la corona: che S. Sta. non vuol favorii 
I’uno piu che’l altro.” 

t Reproaches were cast out against him on that account : 
il papa si giustiflea con moito ragioni della impreaa cheM 
Bopradetto duca ha fatto del marchesato di Saluzzo con sua 
participatlone. (Dispaccio Veneto.) 

X Authentic account in the autobiography of the cardinal 
adopted by Tempesti, ii. 230. 
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Introduction, 

The tnorRl and intellectual growth of the century 
had now assumed a totally ditfcrent bent from that 
which might justly have been anticipated at Us 
commcncemen t.. 

In the* beginning of the century the bonds of 
ecclesiastical authority gave way ; the nations 
sought to cast off their connexion with their com- 
mon spiritual head ; the principles 011 which the 
hierarchy was based were treated with mockery in 
tile very court of Rome ; a profane spirit predomi- 
nated in literature and art ; and the ma.xims of a 
pagan morality were professed without disguise. 

How wholly otherwise was it now ! Wars were 
entered upon, compiests achieved, and states revo- 
lutionized in the name of religion ! Never has 
there been a period when theologians were more 
powerful than in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. They sat in the councils of sovereigns, 
and discussed political matters in presence of the 
I whole people from the pulpit ; they controlled the 
I establishments for education, the labours of the 
learned, and the general range of literature ; the 
confessional yieldeil them opportunity to spy out 
the self contradictions of tho soul, and to give the 
decisive bias in all tho doubtful contingencies of 
private life. We may perhajis assert, that tho 
very vehemence of their mutual opposition, the 
fact that within their own body each of its two 
great sections found its direct antagonist, was pre- 
cisely the cause that made their induence so com- 
prehensive and pervading. 

If this was time of both parties, it was more par- 
ticularly manifest with regard to the catholics. 
Among them the ideas and institutions that exert 


the most immediate discipline and guidance over ! 
the mituls of men had been wi'ought up to the I 
highest degree of practical efficiency ; there was I 
absolutely no living without father confessors. ' 
Among them the clerg}, whether as bretbmi of 1 
some' order, or as members of the hierarchy in I 
general, constituted a corporation held together in 1 
strict subordination, and acting in entire unison. | 
The bead of ^lis hierarebical body, the pope of 
Rome, again acquired an influtiicc not mueh less 
than that ho had possessed in the eleventh and 
twelfth Centuries ; he kept the world perpetually 
a.stir by the enterprises to which he was prompted 
by his religious interests. 

Under these cireumstaiiccs were revived the 
boldest pretensions of tho days of Hildebrand ; 
principles that had hitherto lain by rather as 
relics of antiquity in tho lumber-rooms of the 
canon law, once more came forth in full force and 
efficacy. 

The European commonwealth has never been 
subjected to the despotism of mere force ; thoughts 
and opinions have been rife within it in every stage 
of its history ; no enter prize of moment can suc- 
ceed, no power can rise to general importance, 
without immediately suggesting the^ conception of 
a forthcoming new order of society. Hence the 
origin of theories. They express the moral import 
and significance of a fact, and present it in the 
light of a general truth, as a deduction from rea- 
son or from religion, as a result arrived at by re- 
flection. Thus they anticipate, as it were, the ful- 
filment of the event, which at the same time they I 
miglitily promote. ; 

Let us observe how this is exemplified in the 1 
case before us. 
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Ecdeda^ieo-political theory. 

The catholic principle has not unfrequontly been 
regarded as characterised by a special importance 
with regard to monarchy or aristocracy, an intrin- 
sic sympathy for those forms of government. A 
century like the sixteenth, in which that principle 
stood ^rth in the plenitude of its vigour dhd self 
control, affords the amplest data for investigating 
the trutli of this opinion. 

Now we find that in those times it adhered in 
Italy and Spain to the existing order of things ; in 
Germany it was subservient towards conferring on 
the sovereign authority a new preponderance over 
the estates ; in the Netherlands it helped forward 
the subjugation of the country ; and in Upper Ger- 
many and in the Walloon provinces it was main- 
tained with peculiar preference and attachment by 
the nobility. 

But if we carry our enquiries further, we find that 
these were not the only sympathies it awakened. 
If in Cologne it was adhered to by the patricians, 
in tho neighbouring city of Trier it commanded 
no less the affections of the common people. In 
France it was every where associated with the 
claims and struggles of the populace. Tho only 
consideration it looked to was this, where might it 
find its surest and strongest support 1 If the ex- 
isting authorities were inimical Ho it, far was it, 
indeed, from sparing them, — nay, even from ac- 
knowledging them. It corroborated the Irish na- 
tion in its spontaneous refractoriness against the 
English government ; in England itself it under- 
mined to the utmost of its power tho allegiance 
demanded by tho queen, and frequently broke out 
into active rebellion ; finally, in Franco Ht con- 
firmed its adherents in their insurrection against 
their legitimate sovereigns. Intrinsically, the reli- 
gious principle in general has no special partiality 
for any one form of government. During the 
short period of its renovation, Catholicism displayed 
the most diversified inclinations : first, to the mo- 
narchical authority in Italy and Spain, and to the 
strengthening of feudalism in Germany ; next, in 
the Netherlands to the conservation of ,Ihe rights 
of aristocratic bodies ; lastly, at the close of the 
century it allied itself decidedly with tho spirit of 
democracy. This was the more important, since 
Catholicism was now in the acme of its vigour, and 
the movements in which it took part were tho 
most serious events of the political world in their 
day. Had the popes been successful then, they 
would havo secured for ever a paramount influ- 
ence over the state. They advanced claims, their 
adherents and champions put forth opinions and 
principles, that threatened kingdoms and states 
both with internal revolutions and with loss of 
independence. 

It was the Jesuits principally who appeared on 
the arena as propounders and champions of doc- 
trines of this sort. 

First of all they claimed for tho church an unli- 
mited supremacy over the state. 

To this a certain necessity impelled them in 
England, where the queen had by the laws of the 
land been declared head of the church. The lead- 
ers of the catholic opposition met this principle 
with contrary pretensions of the most violent kind. 
William Allen pronounced not only the right, but 
the duty, of a nation, especially when further sanc- 


tioned by the pope’s command, to refuse allegiance 
to a sovereim who had fallen off from the catholic 
church*. Parsons stated it as the fundamental 
condition of a sovereign’s whole authority, that he 
should cherish and protect the Roman catholic 
faith ; such was the tenoiir of his baptismal vows, 
and of his coronation oath ; it would be blindness 
to regard him as capable of reigning should he fail 
to fulfil that condition : much ra^er would his 
subjects be bound in such a case to expel him from 
the throne f. All this was perfectly natural in 
these authors ; they beheld in the exercise of reli- 
gion the grand aim and duty of life ; they re- 
garded the Roman catholic church as the only true 
one ; that authority they concluded, therefore, 
could never bo legitimate which resisted this reli- 
gion : they made the existence of a government 
and the allegiance paid to it, to depend on the ap- 
plication of its power to the interests of the catho- 
lic church. 

This was indeed the general tenour of the doc- 
trines now gaining ground. What in England was 
thrown out in tho heat of controversy, Bellarminc 
repeated from the solitude of his study in circum- 
stantial works, in a consistent and well-weighed 
system. He laid down the proposition, that the 
pope is set over the whole church as its guardian 
and head immedrately by God himself For this 
reason the fulness of the spiritual authority is his ; 
it is granted to him that he cannot err ; he judges 
all, and may not be judged of any : whence there 
accrues to him a great share in the secular autho- 
rity. Bcllarmine does not go the length of ascrib- 
ing a secular power to tho pope directly of divine 

• In the letter : Ad perscentores Anglos pro Christiania 
responsin (1582). 1 remark the following passage: **Si regea 
Deo et Dei populo tldem datam fregerint, vicissim populu 
non solum permittltur, sed etiam ab eo requiritiir ut Jubunte 
Christ! vicario, supremo niniirum populorum omnium pas- 
ture, ipse quoque fidem datam tali prineipi non servot.” [If 
kings violate the faith pledged to God and to Ood’s people, it 
is in turn not only allowed the people, but it is even de- 
manded of them, that at the behest of Christ's vicar, the 
supreme pastor assuredly of all peoples, that they too should 
cease to observe the faith pledged to such a sovereign.] 

t Andrea: Philopatri (Parsons) ad Elizabethoe regime 
edictum responsio. No. 162 : “ Non tantuni licet, sed summa 
etiam Juris divini necessitate ac precepto, imo conscientiae 
vinculo arctissimo et extreme animarum suarum periculo 
ac discrimiue christianis omnibus hoc ipsum incumbit, si 
praestare rem possunt. No. 163 : Incumbit vero turn max- 
ime . . . cum res Jam ab ccclesia ac supremo ejus roo- 
deratore, pontiflee nimirum Romano, Judicata est : ad ilium 
enim ex officio pertinet religionis ac divini cultus incolumi- 
tati prospicere et leprosos a muudis, no inficiantur, secer- 
ncre.” [This is not only lawful, but it is even incumbent on 
all Christians, with the utmost force, and by the precepts of 
the divine law,— nay, by the strictest bonds of conscience, 
and at the utmost hazard of their souls, if they can accom- 
plish it. But it is especially incumbent . . . when the 
mfitter has already been Judged and decided by the church 
and its supreme director, the pope of Rome ; for to him, by 
virtue of his office, it belongs to provide for the safety of 
religion and of divine worship, and to separate the leprous 
from the clean, that the latter be not infected.] 

} Bcllarminusdeconciliorum autoiitate, c. 17: ''Summus 
pontifex simplicller et absolute est supra ecclesiam univer- 
sam ct supra concilium generale, ita ut nullum in terrls 
supra se judicium agnoscat.” [The supreme pontiff is sim- 
ply and absolutely above the universal church and above 
the general council, so that he owns no judgment on earth 
over him.] 
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right * ; though Sextus Y. cherished this opinion, 
and was even displeased when any abandoned it ; 
but he nevertheless distinctly attributes to him an 
indirect power of the kind. He compares the 
secular authority to the body, the spiritual to the 
soul of man, and ascribes to the church, the same 
sway over the state which the soul exercises over 
I the body. It is the right and the duty of the spi- 
ritual authority to curb the secular whenever the 
latter becomes prejudicial to the purposes of reli- 
gion. It cannot be said that to the popo belongs a 
regular influence over the legislation of the state f ; 
lyit should a law be necessary to the welfare of 
souls, and the sovereign refuse to pass it, or should 
a law be noxious to the welfare of souls, and the 
sovereign obstinately persist in maintaining it, then 
is the pope by all means justified in enjoining the 
one and abrogating the other. This same princi- 
ple carries him very far indeed. Docs not the 
soul command even the death of the body if it ho 
necessary ? In the common routine the pope can 
certainly not depose a prince ; but should it be 
necessary to the welfare of souls, in that case ho 
possesses the right of changing the government, 
and transferring it from one occupant to another :J:. 

But these assertions were exposed to the objec- 
tion, that the royal authority was likewise based on 
divine right. 

If not, what was its origin ? — what its inherent 
force and import ? 

The Jesuits did not hesitata to deduce the 
princely power from the people. They blended 
together into one system the theory of the sove- 
reignty of the people, with their doctrine of the 
poj^e’s omnipotence. That theory had already 
been virtually put forth with more or less explicit- 
ness by Allen and Parsons ; Beilarmine sought to 
establish it in detail. Ho finds that God has not 
bcstowcil the temporal authority on any one in 
particular ; whence it follows th.at he has bestowed 

* Bdlarmimis de Romano pontlflce V. VI. : “ Asserimus 
pontideein ut ])Oiitiriceni etsi non habeat ullam ineram tem- 
poralem potestatem, tamen habere in ordine ad bunum 8})i> 
rituaie suinmam potestatem disponendi de temporabbus 
rebus omnium ebristianorum." [We assert that the pope, as 
pope, thouKh he has no mere temporal authority, yet has, in 
order to spiritual pood, supreme power of disposing of the 
temporal things of all Christians.! 

t Bfllarminus de Romano uontillceV. VI. : “Quantum ad 
personas, non potest papa ut papa ordinarie temporales prin- 
clpes deponere, etiam Justa de causa, eo modo quo deponet 
episcopoH, id est tanqunm ordinarius judex : tamen potest 
mutare regna et uni auferre atque iilteri conferre tanquam 
Bummus princeps sj^ritualis, si id necessarium sit ad atii- 
marum salutcm,” etc. etc. [Ab regards persons, the pope 
cannot, as jiope, ordinarily depose temporal princes, even for 
just causes, in the same way as he deposes bishops,— -that Is, 
as ordinary judge ; nevertheless, as supreme spiritual 
prince, he can change kingdoms, and take them from one 
sovereign and bestow them on another, if that be necessary 
to the weal of souls, &c. fee.] 

t These doctrines are, in fact, but a recapitulation of the 
maxims put forward in the thlrtcfbntb century. Thomas 
Aquinas had already employed the comparison that here 
plays so important a part : “ Potestas secularis subditur spi- 
ritual! sicut corpus animse." [The secular power is subor- 
dinate to the spiritual, as the body is to the soul.] Bellar- 
mine, in his Tractatus de potestate siirami pontiilcis in 
rebus temporalibus adversus G. Barclaiura, cites upwards of 
seventy authors of diflerent countries, by whom the power 
of the pope was regarded nearly in the same light as by 
himself. 


it on the masses. The authority of the state there- 
fore is lodged in the people, and the people con- 
sign it sometimes to a single individual, sometimes 
to several: it perpetually retains the right of 
changing the forms of the government, of retract- 
ing its grant of authority and disposing of it anew. 
Let it not be supposed that these are only the au- 
thor’s individual view? ; they are, in factj identical 
with the prevailing dobtrine of the Jesuit schools of 
those times. In a manual for confessors, which 
obtained currency throughout the whole catholic 
world, and which had been revised by the Magistcr 
Sacri Palatii, the monarcliical authority is not 
merely considered as subject to the ^ope in as fair 
a.s weal of the souls demands * ; it is roundly 
asserted, that a king may be deposed by the people 
for tyranny, or for neglect of his duties, and an- 
other be elected in liis stead by the majority of the 
nation f. Francis Suarez, professor primarius of 
theology in Coimbra, makes it his especial busi- 
ness, in his defence of the catholic church against 
the Anglican, to expound and confirm Bellarmiiie’s 
doctrine:!:. Blit it is above all Mariana who elabo- 
rates with peculiar zest the idea of the sovereignty 
of the people. He suggests all the questions that 
could be raised on the subject, and imcompromis- 
ingly decides them in favour of the people, and to 
the prejudice of the royal authority. He doubts 
not that a prinbo may be deposed, nay, put to 
death, if his conduct bo hurtful to religion. He 
pronounces an eulogium full of pathetic declama- 
tion on Jacques Clement, who, after taking coun- 
sel with theologians, went and slew his king§. 
He is at least jieiTectly logical and consistent in 
this,* these very doctrines had unquestionably 
kindled the fanaticism of the assassin. 

For nowhere were they promulgated with such 
furious violence as in France. It is impossible to 
meet with any thing more anti-royal than the 
iliatribes thundered out from the pulpit by Jean 
Boucher. That preacher finds centred in the 
estates of the nation the public might and majesty, 
the power to bind and to loose, the indefeasible 
sovereignty, and the judicial sway over sceptre 
and realm ; for in them subsists the very fountain 

• Aphorismi confessariorum ex doctorum sententiis col- 
lecti, auctore Eumnuelc Sa, nuper accuriite expurgati a 
revnio. p. M. uacri palatii ed. Antv. p. 480. The author 
ad<l8, however, as though he had not said enough ; “ Quidam 
tamen juris pentl puiaruiit summum pontirteem suprema 
civiU potestate pollere.” [Some juiists, however, have been 
of opinion, that the pope is endowed with supreme civil 
authority.] 

t Ibid. p. 508 (cd. Colon, p, 313). “ Rex potest per rem- 
puhllcam privari ob tyrannidem et si non faniat ofticium 
Buum et cum cat aliqua causa Justa, et eligi potest alius a 
majore parte populi: quldem tamen solum tyrannidem 
causam putant.” 

t R. P. Franc. Suarez Granatensis, etc. defensio fldel 
catholicaj et apostolicre adversus Anglicanse sect® errores 
lib. 111. : de summi pontiilcis supra temporales reges excel- 
lentla et potestate. It is evident that Bcilarmiue’s doctrine 
of the right of the people to revoke its delegated authority, 
had excited special opposition. 

$ Mariana do rege et regis institutione. The following 
among other expressions Jac. Clemens . . cognito a 
theologis, quoa erat sciscitatus, tyrannum Jure intejiml 
posse . . caso rege ingens sibi nomen fecit.” [Jacques 
Clement . . having learned from the divines he had 
consulted, that a tyrant might Justly be put to death 
achieved a great name by killing the king.] 

N 2 
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of all these ; from the people comes the priiice, 
not by necessity and compulsion, but by free 
choice. He takes the same view as Bellarmine of 
the relation between church and state, and re|>eata 
the comparison of body and soul. One condition 
alone, he says, limits the freedom of the popular 
choice ; one thin" alone is forbidden the people, 
namely, to accept a heretic king ; it would thereby 
draw down upon it the curse of God *. 

Strange combination of ecclesiastical pretensions 
and democratic notions, of absolute freedom and 
complete subjection,— self-contradictory and anti- 
national, — blit which yet cast an inexplicable spell 
over the minds of men. 

The Sorbonne had hitherto constantly defended 
the royal and national privileges against these ultni- 
montane sacerdotal pretensions. When now, after 
the murder of the Guises, these doctrines were 
preached from all the pulpits, — when it was pro- 
claimed aloud in the streets, and typified by sym- 
bols on the altars and in processions, that king 
Henry III. had forfeited his crown, ‘‘the good 
citizens and inhabitants of the city,” as they 
called themselves, turned, “ in their scruples of 
i conscience,” to the theological faculty of the uni- 
versity of Paris, to obtain from it a valid decision 
respecting the legitimacy of their withstanding 
their sovereign. Thereupon the Sorbonne assem- 
bled on the 7th of January, 1389.** “ After,” says 
their decision, having heard the mature and 
free counsels of all the wioyiu^ri, — after many and 
divers arguments heard, drawn for the most 
part verbaUm from holy writ, the canon law, and 
the papal ordinances, — it has been concluded by 
the dean of the faculty, without any dissenting 
voice : first, that the people of this realm are ab- 
! solved from the oath of fidelity and ^obedience 
I sworn by them to king Henry. Furthermore, that 
I the said people may, without scruple of conscience, 
i combine together, arm themselves, and collect 
j money for the maintenance of the Roman catholic 
; apostolic religion against the abominable proceed- 
I iiigs of the aforesaid king f-” Seventy members 

! • Jean Boucher; Sermons, Paris, 1594. in several pas- 

sages. He says, p. 194, “ L’Eglisc seigneurie los royaumes 
' et estats de la chretient6, non pour y usurper puissance di- 
i recte comme sur son propre temporel, mais bien indirecte- 
' ment pour einpcscher quo rien nc se passe au temporel qui 
soit au prejudice du royaume de Jesus Christ, comme par 
cydevant il a estfe declare par la similitude de la puissance 
' de I’esprit sur lo corps.” Further on, p. 162 : “ La difference 
du prestre et du rol nous eclaircit cette matiere, Ic pretre 
j estant de Dieu seul, ce qui ne se peut dire du roi. Car si 
I tons les rols estoient morts, les pcuples s’on pourroient blen 
; faire d’autres : mais s’il n’y avoit plus aucun prestre, il fifu- 
j droit que Jesus Christ vlnt en personae pour en faire de 
nouveaux.” [The church has dominion over the kingdoms 
I and states of Christendom, not to usurp direct power over 
! them as in its own temporalities, but indirectly to prevent 
: any thing occurring in the temporal government prejudicial 
J to the kingdom of Jesus Christ, as heretofore it has been 
set forth by the similitude of the power of the mind over the 
body. . . The difference between the priest and the king 
elucidates this matter to us ; the priest being of God alone, 
which cannot be said of the king. For if all kings were 
dead, the people might readily make them others in their 
places ; but if there was no longer a priest in existence, it 
would be necessary that Jesus Christ should come in person 
to make new ones.] j 

t Responsum facultatis theologicse Parisiensls ; printed in 
the Additions au Journal de Henry III. p. 317. 


of the faculty were present, the younger of them 
in particular voted for the resolution with fierce en- 
thusiasm *. 

The general acquiescence which these theories 
obtained, was doubtless owing chiefly to their 
being at this moment the real expression of the 
phenomena, of the occurrences. In the French 
troubles, popular and ecclesiastical opposition had 
actually come forward from their respective sides 
and met in alliance ; the citizens of Paris had 
been countenanced and confirmed in their insurrec- 
tion against their lawful sovereign by the pope’s 
legate. Dcllarniinc himself bad long been in t^ 
suite of the latter : the doctrines he iiad wrouglTt 
out in his learned solitude, and put forward with 
such logical consistency and with such great suc- 
cess, announced themselves in the event which he 
witnessed and in part elicited. 

It accords too with this view of the case, that 
the Spaniards approved of these doctrines, and that 
they were tolerated by a sovereign so jealous as 
Philip II. The Spanish monarchy was a power 
essentially supported by ecclesia.stical attributes. 
Numerous passages from Lope dc Vi'ga manifest 
that it w'as so understood by the nation, and that it 
was the religious majesty they loved, and liked to 
see represented, in their sovereigns. But besides 
this, the king was linked in the eftbrts for the re- 
novation of catholiei.sm, not with the priests alone, 
but also with the revolted people. The people of 
Paris reposed greater confidence in him than in 
the French princes at the head of the Ligue. A 
new' ally, as it were, now presented itself to the 
king in the doctrine of the Jesuits. There seemed 
no reason to foresee that he should have any thing 
to fear from them ; tlu^y rather afforded his policy 
a justification both legal and religious, highly ad- 
vantageous to his dignity and consideration even in ! 
Spain, and iropiediately conducive to the success of ! 
his foreign enterprizes. The king dwelt more on ! 
this momentary utility of the Jesuit'doctriiies, than I 
on their general purport and tendency f. I 

Now is not this commonly the case with regard ! 
to political notions ? Whether do they rather 
arise out of the events, or originate them ? For 
which of the two arc they more cherished, for 
their ow’ii sake, or for the use to which it is 
thought they can be turned ? 

However this may be, their force remains the 
same. Whilst the Je.suit doctrines express the 
elforts of the papacy in its crisis of restoration, or 
rather those of the world at large in the midst of 

• Thuanus, lib. 94, p. 258, states the* members present at 
but si)lly, and will not allow of their unanimity, although 
the document cited says verbatim: audita omnium et 
singuloTum magistrorum, qui ad septuaginta convenerant, 
deliberationo . . conclusum cst nemine refragante.” 

t Fedro Uibadeneira, in his book against Machiavelli, 
which was produced as early as the year 1595, and dedicated 
to the prince of Spain, reiieated them, in a moderated form 
it is true, but he did repeat them. Tratado de la religion y 
virtndes que deve tener el princlpe Christiano para governar 
y conservar sus estados, contro lo quo Nicolo Machiavello y 
los politicos d’este tlempo ensehan. Anveres, 1597. Princes, 
according to him, are the servants of the church, but not its 
judges , armed to chastise heretics, the enemies of the 
church, and rebels against it : but not to give laws to it, 
nor to be expositors of God’s will. He abides by the illus- 
tration of body and soul. The earthly kingdom, as St. 
Gregory says, must obey the kingdom of heaven. 
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which the papacy was placed^ they gave it new 
strength by furnishing it with a systematic foun- 
dation in accordance with the predominant con- 
victions in theology, and they promoted a spirit in 
tlie minds of men, on the prevalence of which the 
victory was dependent. 

Conflict of doctrines. 

Never, however, in Europe has either a power 
or a doctrine, least of all a political doctrine, at- 
tained to complete and sole dominion. 

Nor can any be conceived which shall not appear 
pftrtial and narrow when compared with the high- 
est abstract standard. 

At every period the notions that strove for ex- 
clusive dominion have been mot by a resistance 
which, 8i)ringing from the inexhaustible soil of 
common daily life, has called new and vigorous 
pow<TS into action. 

Whilst w'e perceive that no power can rise to 
eminence imIcHs it rests upon a basis of opinion, we 
may add to this, that, in opinion too it finds its 
limits ; the confiicts of ideas that engender great 
social results always find their accomplishment too 
in the regions of conviction and thought. 

Thus in the present case the idea of a sacerdotal 
religion ruling supreme over all the temporalities 
of tlie world, encountered a mighty resistance in 
that national independence, which is the proper 
expression of the tom[)oral element of society. 

The Germanic institution of monarchy diffused 
through the nations of Roman origin, and deeply 
rooted amongst them, has invariably triumphed 
over every attempt to overthrow it, whether by the 
pretensions of the priesthood, or by the fiction of 
I the sovereignty of the people, which has always 
I finally proved untenable. 

The extravagant connexion into >^uch these two 
principles had entered in the tiitfres under con- 
! sideration, was met by the doetriuc of the divine 
, right of monarchy. 

j It w'as next attacked by the protestants, though 
I at first they may iiossihly have wavered, with all 
the ardour of an enemy who sees his opponent ven- 
I taring on a desperate game, and entering upon a 
I path that must lead him to destruction. 

! God alone, the protestants maintained, sets princes 

i and sovereigns over the huiiian race ; lie has re- 
j served to Hiinstdf to lift up and bring low, to ap- 
portion and modemte autliority. True, He no 
longer de.scends from heaven to point out with his 
finger those to wliom dominion is due, but through 
his eternal providence there have been introduced 
into every kingdom laws and an established order 
of things, according to which the ruler is|9n>s^*n. 
If by virtue of this appointed order a prince ac- 
cedes to command, his title is to the full the same 
as though God’s voice declared. This shall bo your 
king. Time was when G»)d did point out Moses, 
the judges, and the first kings pereonally to his 
people, but after a fixed order had been established, 
those who subsequently ascended the throne were 
equally God’s anointed as the former *, 

Arguing from these principles, the protestants 
now insisted on the necessity of submitting even to 

* Explicatio controversiarum quee a nonnullis moveiitur 
ex Henrici fiorbonii regia In regnum Fraticia; constitutiono, 
. . . opua ... a Tosaano Bercheto Llngonensl e Gallico in 
Latlnum sermonera converaum. Sedan!, 1590. Cap. ii. 


unjust and censurable sovereigns. No man is per- 
fect. Now, if it were once deemed allowable to 
deviate frf)m the order appointed by God, even 
ti’iflmg defects would be seized on to justify tho 
deposition of a sovereign. Not even heresy on tho 
monarch’s part could, they said, on tlie whole, ab- 
solve subjects from their allegiance. The sou must 
not indeed obey the impious father in what is con- 
trary to God’s commands, in other respects, however, 
he continues to owe him reverence and subjection. 

The matter would not have been insignificant had 
the protestants even been alone in devising and ad- 
hering to these principles ; but what was of still 
more moment, these also fomid acceptance among 
a part of the Frciicli catholics, or rather the latter 
arrived spontaneously at analogous conclusions. 

In spiki of the papal excommunication, no incon- 
siderable body of good catholics maintained un- 
swerving fidelity to Henry III., ajid transferred 
their allegiance to his successor, Henry IV. The 
Jesuit doctrines did not take with this party, who 
were not wanting in arguments to defend their 
position, without yet apostatising fi*om Catholicism. 

This party next endeavoured to define tlie autho- 
rity of the clergy, and its relation to the temporal 
power, upon opposite views to those of the Jesuits. 
They held that the spiritual kingdom is not of this 
world ; that the power of tho clergy relates only to 
spiritual things ^ that excommunication can, by its 
very nature, only affect communion with the church, 
but can detract nothing from temporal rights. Now 
a king of France can never, on any account, be ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church ; for this 
is one of the privileges belonging to the lilies ; how 
much loss allowable is it to attempt to strip him of 
his inheritance. And where is it to be found dis- 
tinctly written that the subject may rebel against 
his king, and adopt measures of forec against liim ? 
God has appointed him ; he calls himself king by 
the grace of God ; in one solitary case may the 
subject refuse him allegiance, namely, when he ex- 
acts any thing contrary to God’s commands *. 

From these principles of divine right they drew 
the conelusion, that not only was it lawful for (hem, 
but that it was their duty to obey even a protestant j 
king. The subject must accept tho king sucli as ! 
God imposes liiin ; obedience to him is God’s com- | 
mand ; thei’e can exist absolutely nothing to justify 
depriving a prince of his rights f. Tlicy even | 
maintained that their proceeilings were the most '| 
advantageous for the catholic interests. Henry IV. I 
was intelligent, gracious, and upright ; nothing but 1 
good was to bo expected of him ; but if Franco ! 
6h«)uld i*eject him, petty potentates would spring 
up in every direction, till tlie general discord would 
enable the protestant party to acquire complete 
ascendancy 

Thus within tho limits of Catholicism itself arose 
an opposition against tho endeavours of tho papacy 
whieli hail grown out of the revival ; and it Avas 
dubious from the very first whether Rome would 
be able to put down those antagonists. It might be, 
the doctrine of the opposition was not fully wrought 

• I follow in Ibis place the extract from an anonymous | 
writing which appeared in Paris in l.'iSS, in Cayet, Collection : 
Universelle de Mimoires, tome 56, p. 44, j 

t Etienne Pasquier, Recherchea de France, .141. 344. 

I Explanation in Thuanns, lib. 97, p. 316. Sectarios dis- 
soluto imperio et singulis regni partibus a reliquo corpore 
divisis potentioTcs fore. 
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out ; it might be it possessed less practised cham- 
pions, but it was more firmly rooted in the con- 
victions of the European community ; its whole 
position was in itself just and blameless ; and what 
above all gave it accessory strength was, that tho 
papal doctrines were in alliance with tho Spanish 
power. 

The monarchy of Philip II. seemed day by day 
to become more menacing to the general freedom, 
and it awoke throughout all Europe that jealous 
dislike, which arises less from actual aggressions 
than from apprehension of them, and from that 
sense of endangered liberty whieh seizes on men’s 
minds, though tiii^y cannot fully account to them- 
selves for their motives. 

So close an union now subsisted between Rome 
and Spain, that those who gainsayed tho pretensions 
of tho Church, thereby at the same time resisted 
the progress of the Spanish power. They thereby 
fulfilled a course become necessary in Europe, and 
were in consequence secure of approbation and 
support. A secret sympathy links nations together. 
Resolute allies arose unsolicited and from unex- 
pected quarters in aid of the national party of 
French catholics, and this, too, in Italy itself, be- 
fore the pope’s eyes. 

The Venetians were the first. 

In Venice some few years previously — in the 
year 1582— there had taken place a noiseless change, 
almost wholly overlooked in the history of the re- 
public, but not the less highly influential. Hitherto 
important matters had been confined to the hands 
of a few old patricians chosen out of a small cu’cle 
of familios. But at this period a discontented 
majority in the senate, consisting chiefly of the 
younger members, were successful in their struggles 
to obtain a share in the administration, such as they 
were by all means entitled to according to the letter 
of tho constitution. 

Now the former govenimont had never, indeed, 
been backward in carefully upholding its own inde- 
pendence, but still it had always, as far as prac- 
ticable, coalesced in the measures of the Spaniards 
and of the Church. The new government no 
longer observed this policy, but rather, for mere 
opposition’s sake, were disposed to cross tho de- 
signs of 'those powers. 

The Venetians had naturally a strong interest in 
so doing. 

On the one hand they remarked with displeasure 
that the doctrine of the pope’s omnipotence, and of 
the blind obedience due to him, was preached even 
in their own dominions ; on the other they dreaded 
the complete destruction of the Eurojiean balance 
of power if the Spaniards succeeded in acquiring, a 
predominant influence in Fnince. Hitherto the 
liberties of Europe had seemed to depend on the 
mutual iiostility of those two countries. 

The course of events in France was, therefore, 
watched with redoubled interest. Those writings 
which defended the royal prerogative were fastened 
on with avidity. Especial influence was exercised 
by a society consisting of statesmen and men of 
letters, which assembled at the house of Andrea 
Morosiiii, and whieh numbered among its members 
Leonardo Donato and Niccolo Contarini, both of 
them afterwards doges, Domenico Moliiii, subse- 
quently a leading chief of the republic, fra Paolo 
Sarpi, and other distinguished men, all of them at 
an age when men arc disposed not only to adopt 


new opinions, but also to adhere to them and carry ' 
them out ; and all of them declared adversaries of 
tho assumptions of the Church, and of the ascen- 
dancy of tho Spaniards *. It is always highly im- 
portant towards working out a political system, 
alid giving it efficacy, even when it is founded on 
fact, that thei'c should exist men of talent who may 
represent it in their own persons, and who are 
agreed among themsolves to propagate it each in 
his own circle : but this is doubly important in a 
republic. 

Under theso circumstances, matters were not 
left at the point of mere thought and inclination. 
From the very first the Venetians had conceived a 
confidence in Henry IV. that he would prove capa- 
ble of raising up France again, and restoring the 
lost balance of power. Though themselves under 
manifold obligations to the pope who had excom- 
municated him, though encompassed both by land 
and sea by the Spaniards, who wished for his down- 
fall, and though possessed of no vast and com- 
manding power, they were yet of all catholics the 
fii’st who had the spirit to recognize that king. On 
the notification of their ambassador, Mocenigo, they 
empowered him to congratulate Henry IV. on his 
accession f. This example was not lost on others. 
Though the archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany had 
not the courage to commit himself to an open re- 
cognition, he yet engaged in a friendly personal 
correspondence with the new king:J:. The pro- 
testant monarch suddenly saw himself surrounded 
by catholic allies, nay, protected by them against 
the head of their own Chureli. 

In every crisis of great moment the public 
opinion of Europe invariably declsires its bias in a 
manner that admits of no ambiguity. Fortunate is 
he on whose side it ranges itself ; all his enter- 
prizes proceed thenceforth with so much the more 
facility. HeUry IV. was now the fsivourite. Tho 
ideas coupled with his name had hardly found 
utterance, yet were they already so miglirty, they 
could even venture to attempt winning over the 
papacy to own their validity. 

Latter times of Sixtus V. 

Wo return once more to Sixtus V. Having 
already spoken of his internal administration, and 
of his share in the ecclesijistical revival, we must 
now say a word or two about his policy in general. 

It is exceedingly remarkable how the inexorable 
justice he practised, the severe financial system ho 
introduced, and his rigid economy, w'ere yet asso- 
ciated with an extraordinary propensity to fan- 
tasticid plans of policy. 

Whll a medley of strange projects entered his 
head ! 

* In the anonymous Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi (by Fra Ful- 
gentio) p. 104, in Grlselini’s Memorabilia of Fra Paolo, p.p. 
40. 78, and in Bomc passages in Foscarini, we find accounts 
of this “ridotto Mauroceno." Besides the above-named 
members of the society, there belonged to it likewise Pietro 
and Giacopo Contarini, Giacopo Morosini, Leonardo Mocenigo, 
who, however, did not attend as regularly as the others, 
Antonio Quirini, Giacopo Marcello, Marino Zane, and Ales- 
sandro Malipicro, who, old as he was, always accompanied 
Fra Paolo home. 

t Andreae Mauroceni Hlstorlarum Venetarum, lib. xiil. 
p. 548. 

t Galluzzi. Istoria del Granducato di Toscana, lib. v. 
(tom. V. p. 78). 
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For a long while he flattered himself with the 
hope of being able to annihilate the Turkish cm* 
pire. He entered into correspondences in the East, 
with the Persians, some Arab chiefs, and the 
Druses ; he fitted out galleys, and otliers were to 
be furnished him by Spain and Tuscany. Thus he 
thought he should be able to second by sea the 
efibrts of Stephen Bathory, king of Poland, who 
was to make the main attack by land. The pope 
hoped to combine all the powers of the north-east 
and south-west in this undertaking, and persuaded 
himself that Russia would not only coalesce with 
the king of Poland, but oven become subject to 
I his authority 

Another time he indulged the thought of conciuer- 
ing Egypt, either alone, or with no other alliance 
than that of Tuscany. On this project he founded 
the most extensive views and schemes — the con- 
nection of the Red Sea with the Mediterranean *, 
the revival of the old commercial system between 
the east and the west, and the conquest of the holy 
sepulchre. Supposing, however, that this should 
I not appear immediately practicable, what was to 
I hinder at least an expedition to Syria, in order to 
j have the tomb of the Saviour cut out from the rock 
by skilful nrlists, and conveyed, carefully wrjipt up, 

{ to 1 taly ? He already indulged the hope of yet setting 
uf) in Montalto that most holy of all shrines ; thiui 
would Iiis native land, the March, where already 
stood the sacred house of Loretto, comprise within 
its boundaries the birth- place and the grave of the 
Saviour. 

One other idea T find attributed to him, which 
surpasses all the others in extravagance. It is said 
that after the murder of the Guises, the proposal 
was made to Henry III. that he should nominate 
a nephew of the pope’s as heir to the throne. The 
legate, it is said, made this proposal with the pope’s 
knowledge. If the nomination was jnade with all 
duo formality, his holiness was convinced that the 
king of Spain w'^mld give the infanta in marriage to 
! the declared heir : such a successor would be re- 
cognized by every one, and an end would be put to 
all troubles. It is asserted that Henry 111. was 
really for a moment caught by these representa- 
tions, until it was set before him what a reputation, 
if he yielded to them, lie would leave behind for 
cowardice and pusillanimity f. 

* Diapoccio Gritti, 23 Agosto, 1587. ** (II papa) entr6 a 

parla della fossa che It re dell’ Egitto havevano fatta per 
passar del mare rosso nel mare mediterraneo.” [The pope 
began to talk of the canal the kings of Egypt had made in 
order to pass from the Red Sea into the Mediterranean.] 
Sometimes he contemplated attacking Egypt single handed. 
"Scoprl la causa del desiderardanari per impiegari^in una 
armota che vorria far solo per 1’ impresa dell’ Egitto e pagar 
quelle galee che ajiitassero a far quclla impresa.” [He made 
known the cause of his wishing for money, namely, to spend 
it on an expedition to be fitted out by himself alone against 
Egypt, and to pay those galleys which should aid in the enter- 
prize.] 

t This account is contained in a Memoire du seigneur de 
Schomberg, Marechal de France sous Henri HI., in the 
Hohendorf MSS. of the imp. library in Vienna, No. 114. 
“ Quelque temps aprSs la mort de Mr. de Guise avenue en 
Blois 11 fut proposi! par le cardinal de Moresino de la part 
de Sa Saintet^, que si S. M. voulolt declarer le marquis de 
Pom (? probably misspelt) son neveu heriticr de la couronne 
et le faire recevoir pour tel svec solemnitez requises, que 
S. S. s’assuroit que le roy d’Espagne bailleroit en mariage 
audit marquis I’infante et qu’en ce faisant tous les troubles 


Projects these, or rather, for the word is almost 
too definite, fantasies, castles in the air of the most 
cxti'aordinary kind. How strangely discordant do 
they seem with this pope’s active measures, so 
strenuously practical and to the purpose I 

And yet, might we not venture to assert, that 
these were often based on extravagant, impracti- 
cable thoughts ? The elevation of Rome into a 
regular metropolis of Christendom, to be visited 
after the lapse of an appointed number of years by 
the people of every country, even of America ; the 
conversion of the monuments of antiquity into me- 
morials of the subjugation of paganism by the 
Christian religion ; tlie hoarding up of money bor- 
rowed at interest, to form a treasure on which the 
temporal power of the Church was to be founded ; 
all of them plans surmounting tho limits of prac- 
ticability, and whose origin is to be sought in the 
fire of religious enthusiasm, and yet which mainly 
determined the active character of this pope’s life. 

From youth up\vard3 hopes and desires sway all 
the conduct and feelings of men ; the present is as 
it were compassed round by the future, and the 
soul is never weary of committing itself to the ex- 
pectation of a personal good fortune. But the more 
a man’s condition rises, the more do these longings 
and anticipations attach themselves to general in- j 
terests, to some great purpose in science, in politics, i 
or in the geneml concenis of life. In our Fran- | 
ciscan, the stimulus and impulse of personal hopes 
had always been the stronger, inasmuch as he found 
himself on a career that opened out to him the 
noblest prospects ; they bad led him on from step 
to step, and nurtured and sustained his spirit in 
the days of his penury ; he had caught up every 
prophetic word and treasured it in his heart, and 
linked with it, against the time of success, exalted 
plans suggested by monkish enthusiasm. At last 
all his hopes were fulfilled ; from a moan and un- 
promising beginning he had reached the highest 
eminence in Christendom, a dignity of the import- 
ance of which he entertained an exaggerated con- 
ception : he believed himself chosen by a special 
providence to carry into effect the ideas that floated 
before him. 

Even in the possession of the supremo authority 
he did not abandon his habit of discerning, amidst 
all the bustle of general business, the possibility of 
brilliant enterprizes, and of forming projects for 
their execution. There was in all of them an 
element of a very personal nature ; power and re- 
nown had channs for him ; he loved to diffuse his 
own splendour over all that belonged to him, his 
family, his birth-place, and his native province ; 
but these desires were always subordinate to the 
general interests of catholic Christendom ; his mind 
was always open to grand ideas. Only tliis differ- 

de France prendroient fin. A quoi le roy estant prest a se 
laisser aller, et cc par la persuasion de quclqu’uns qui pour 
lors estoient pres de S. M., Mf'.de Schomberg romplt ce coup 
par telles raisons, que ce seroit I’invertir I’ordre de France,' 
abolir Ics iolx fondumentalcs, laisser k la posterity* un argu- 
ment certain do la lachct6 et pusillanimite de S. M.** It is 
very true that Schomberg makes a merit of having prevented 
this intention, but I should not on that account be inclined 
at once to pronounce it altogether imaginary. The memoir 
which seta forth the legitimacy of Henry IV.’s claims gives 
this warrant for its genuineneas, that it lies obscurely among 
other papers. It is only surprising that nothing more should 
have been said on the matter. 
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ence is to be taken into account ; one part of his 
projects he could himself carry out ; another he 
had to leave for the most part to other a^^ents. To 
the former ho applied himself with that inex- 
haustible activity which springs from conviction, 
enthusiasm, and ambition ; in the latter, on the 
contrary, we find him display far less zeal, cither 
because he was by nature distrustful, or because 
the chief part of the execution, and consequently of 
the fame and advantage, w'us to be consigned to 
others. If we ask what lie really did towards the 
accomplishment, for instance,of his oriental schemes, 

I we find it amounts after all to no more than this, 
that he cemented alliances, interchanged letters, 
issued admonitions, and made preparations ; we do 
I not observe that he ever adopted serious measures 
} adequate to the end in view. He grasped the plan 
I with the ardour of an enthusiasdc imagination ; 
j but as he could not forthwith set his own hand to 
I the work, as the accomplishment was remote, his 
will was not really effective ; the scheme that had 
so busily occupied his mind he let drop again, and 
its place was taken by another. 

At the moment before us the pope was full of 
the grand anticipations connected with the under- 
! taking agaiim Henry IV., anticipations of a com- 
plete victory for strict Catholicism, and of reno- 
vated power over the w'orld for the popedom : with 
these thoughts he was wholly engrossed. Nor 
did ho doubt but that all catholic states were fully 
1 agreed, that they would make common cause against 
I that protestant wdio pretended to the throne of 
: France. 

Such w’as the tone <»f his mind, such his ardour, 
when the fact obtruded itself upon him, that a 
catholic power with which he thought ho was on 
I peculiarly good terms, that Venice liad offered her 
I congratulations to that very protesUint. He was 
j profoundly mortified by the intelligence. For a 
I while lie endeavoured to restrain the rcjiublic from 
, taking further stcfis ; ho entreated her to wait ; 
' time, he said, boro marvellous fruit ; he had liim- 
' self learned from the good old scMiators to let them 
j come to maturity *. Venice for all that recognized 
I the existing ambassador from France, de Maisse, 
! after he had received his credentials as jilenipoten- 
tiary fixun Henry 1 V. Upon this the pope pro- 
I ceeded from admonitions to threats. He exclaimed 
that ho would know what it behoved him to do : 
he had the old mmiUoria which Julius II. had 
issued against the Venetians brought forth, and a 
draft of a new one against them prepared. 

! Still it was not without pain and inward repug- 
nance ho did this. Let us hear for a moment how 
he expressed himself to the ambassador whom the 
Venetians sent him on the subject. 

** To fall out with those one docs not love,” said 
the pope, “ is no such great mischance ; but to 
quarrel with those ono loves, is indeed painful. 
Yes ; it will give us pain” — he laid his hand on 
his breast — ** to break with Venice. 

“ But Venice luis aggrieved us. Navarre,” so 
he called Henry IV., “ is a heretic excommunicated 
by the holy see ; yet has Venice recognized him in 
defiance of all our admonitions. 

“ Is the Signory then the first among the sove- 
reigns of the earth, whose place it is to set an ex- 

• 9 Sett. 1589. " Che per amor di Dio non M vada fanto 

avantl con qxieato Navarre, che at atia a veder," fire. 


ample to others I There is still a king of Spain, 
there is still an emperor. 

“ Is it that the republic has any fear of Navarret 
We will defend it, if necessary, with alt our might ; 
we have the strength thereto. Or does the j*epublic 
think to inflict any injury on us I God himself 
would stand by us. 

“ The republic should prize our friendship higher 
than that of Navarre. We can better aid it. 

“I entreat you recall one step ! The catholic king 
has retracted many a thing because we desired it ; 
not from fear of us, for our power against his is 
but as that of a fly against an elephant’s, but from 
love, because it was the pope who mado the request, 
the vicegerent of Christ, who prescribes the rules 
of faith to him and to all others. Let the Signory 
do likewise ; let it find some pretext of escape, it 
will be no difficult matter ; it has men enough full 
of yeai*s and wisdom, every one of whom might rule ! 
a world ♦.” j 


But one cannot speak for ever without receiving an 
answer. The ambassador extraordinary from Venice 
was Leonardo Donato, a member of Andrea Moro- 
sini’s society ; wholly imbued with the spirit of the 
ecclesiastico-political opposition ; a man, as we 
should say in the present day, of the greatest diplo- 
matic dexterity, who had already condutded many 
difficult negoeiations to a prosperous issue. 

Donato could not explain in Rome all the mo- 
tives that wrought on tln^ Venetians ; he put for- 
ward those which were likely to find acceptance 
with the pope, since their import concerned him- 
self in common with Venice. 


Fur was it not manifest that the Spanish ascen- j 
dancy in the south of Europe was mightily augment- , 
ing from year to year 1 The pope felt iliis as I 
distinctly as any other Italian sovereign : even , 
now he could not take one step in Italy without I 
the approbation and consent of the Spaniards ; ' 
what would be the state of things when they should j 
have become masters of Franco f Donato most 


prominently put forward this consideration, dwel- j 
ling on the balance of i)ower in Europe, and the | 
necessity of its restoration. He laboured to show 
that the republic had not conceived the thought of 
injuring the pt)pc, but rather of favouring and 
protecting a grand interest of the Roman seo it- 
self. 

The pope listened to him, but appeared immove- 
able and not to be convinced. Donato despaired 

• Dispaccio Donato, 25 Nov. 1589. The pope spoke so 
long, that the ambassadors said were they to write it all 
down, it would take an hour and a half to read it in the 
senate. Among other things he insisted continually on the 
effects of excommunication. " Tre sono stati scommunicati, 
il re passato, il principe di Conde, ii re di Navarra. Due 
sono nialamenle inorti, il ter/o ci travaglia c Dio per nostro 
cscrcitio lo roantiene : ma finira anche esso e terminarA 
male : dubitiamo punlo di lui. — 2 Dec. Il papa publica un 
soiennissimo giubileo per invitar ogn* uno a dover pregar 
S. Divina Mr* per la quiete et augumento della fede cattolica.'* 
[There were three excommunicated, the late king, the prince 
of Cond6, and the king of Navarre. Two of them came to 
a bad end ; the third is labouring under the burthen, arid 
God for our trial still supports him, but he too will at last 
end badly : let us not have any doubt about him.— 2 Dec. 
The pope publishes a very solemn Jubilee, inviting every one 
to pray to the Divine Majesty for the quiet and increase of 
the catholic faith.] During this jubilee he would see no one 
“ per viver a se stesso et a sue divotionl.** [that he might 
pass his time with himself and his devotions.] 
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of effecting anything with him, and applied for an 
audience of leave. He received it on the 10th of 
December, 1689, and the pope appeared disposed 
to refuse him his blessing Sixtus V., however, 
was not so blinded by prejudice, that substantial 
arguments could make no impression on him. He 
was self-opinionated, high-handed, dogmatical, and 
obstinate, yet with all that, his inward thoughts 
were not unsusceptible of change, he was capable 
of being gained over to new views, and at bottom 
he was good iiatured. Even whilst lie was still 
disputing, and stubbornly upholding his principles, 
he felt himself in his heart shaken and convinced. 
In *1110 middle of the audience he became all at 
once mild and complying f . “ Ho who has a 

colleague,” he exclaimed, “ has a master : 1 will 
talk with the congregation ; 1 will tell it that I 
liave been angry with you, but that I have been 
overcome by you.” The ambassadors waited a 
few days longer ; the pope then declared, that he 
could not approve of what the republic had done, 
still he would not adopt the measures lie had con- 
templated against it. He gave Donato his blessing 
and kissed him. 

Here was an almost insensible change of personal 
feeling, and yet it was prt!gnant with the greatest 
results. The pope himself relaxed the rigour with 
whicdi lie persecuted the protestant king ; nor 
would ho absolutely condemn the catholic party 
that had adhered to that monareh in opposition to 
the policy hitherto pursued by Sixtus. A first step 
is of mue.il importance, as it determines the whole 
Rubaequeiit course. This was palpably perceived 
on the part of the opposition : originally it had only 
sought to excuse it.self, but now it forthwith endea- 
voured to win over and subdue the pope himself. 

(’oinmissioiicd by the princes of the blood and 
by the catholic peers that had sided with Henry 
IV., monseigneur de Luxembourg made bis ap- 
pearance ill I taly. 1 n spite of the warnings of the 
Spaniards,. SixtuS V. admitted him into Home in 
January 1590, and gave him an audience. The 
envoy dwedt particularly on Henry’s personal qua- 
lities, and set forth in glowing colours his valour, 
his inagiiumiiiity and goodness of heart. The pope 
was quite charmed with the picture. “ Now truly,” 
he crieil, “ I grieve that I have exconiinunicated 
him.” Luxembourg said that liis lord and king 
would even yet make himself worthy of absolution, 
and return at the feet of his holiness into the bosom 
of the catholic church. “ In that case,” replied 
the pope, “ I will embrace and comfort liim.” 

His imagination was already strongly possessed : 
these advances at once suggested to him the boldest 
liopcs. He gave admission to the notion that it 
was rather political avei*sion to Spain, than any 
religious conviction hostile to the Roman see, that 
withheld the protestants from returning to the 
catholic church, and thought that ho ought by no 
means to repulse them An English envoy was 

• Disp, Donato Dec. 16. "Doposi lungo negotio restando 
quasi prlvi d'ogni speranza.'* 

f Ibid. Finalmente inspirata del signor Dfo . . . disse di 
contentarsene (to give them his blessing) e di cssersi lasciatu 
vlncer da nol.” 

t- Dispacio Donato, 1 3 Genn. 1 590. “ II papa blasima Y opi- 
nione. de* cardinal! e d'altri prelatl che lo stimulano a dover 
lieentiar esso signor di Lucenburg e li accusa die vogliano 
farsi suo pedante (his prompter, as we should say) in quello 
che ha studlato tutto il tempo de la vita sua. Soggiunse 


already in Rome ; one from Saxony was announced. 
He was very ready to hear them ; “ Would to 
God,” he .said, ** they would all come to our feet.” 

The extent of the change that had taken place < 
ill him was manifested, among other jiroofs, by his I 
behaviour to cardinal Morosiiii, his legate in France, j 
The cardinal’s eotnjdianey towards Henry HI. had j 
formerly been regarded as criminal, and he had { 
returned to Italy loaded with the pope’s displea- 
sure : lie wa.s now introduced into the consistory ; 
by cardinal Montalto, and the pope received him j 
with the declaration that he rejoiced that a cardi- i 
nnl of his own choice ha<l obtained such universal ; 
approbation *. Donna Camilla led him to table. i 

How amazed must the rigid catholics have been ; 
at this change. The pope showed a leaning to- j 
wards a protestant lie had him.sclf excomniiinieated, 
and who, according to the old principles of the ! 
church, was incapacitated for absolution as a double ' 
apostate. ^ 

It is in the nature of things that this should ; 
Iiave produced a re-action. Tlie strict catholic ! 
party was not so thoroughly dependent on the pope j 
that it could not offer him rcsi.staiice : the Spanish ! 
power afforded it a stay to which it eagerly clung. | 

The iignists in France upbraided the pope with j 
avarice ; he would not draw his purse strings ; he ' 
wanted, they said,t«> economise the gold accumulated . 
ill the castle of St. Angelo for his nephews and his | 
relations. In Spain a Jesuit preached upon the de- 
)>lorable coinlition in which the cliureli was then 
jdaced. “ Not only does the republic of Venice conii- 
tenance the licreties, but —hush ! hush !” lie said, | 
laying his finger on his lips, “ but even the pope | 
liimself.” This was echoed in Italy. Sixtus V. was ! 
already grown so captious, tliat the admonition j 
i.ssued by the general of the capuchins for general i 
prayci*s, “ to invoke God’s grace on the affairs of the ' 
church,” was regarded by him in the light of a 
personal insult, and he suspended tlie general. 

Hints and private complaints were not all the i 
effect produced. On the 22nd of March 1690, the ! 
Spanish ambassador appeared in the papal apart- 
ments, to make a formal protest in his master’s ! 
name, against the pope’s conduct f. There was, 

che haveria caro che la regina d’ Inghiltcrra, il duca dl 
Sassonia e tuiti gli altrl andasstro a suoi piirdi con bona 
diapositione. Che dispiacerd a S. S&- che andasscro ad .altri I 
principi (catholic that is) et havessero communicatione con 
loro, ma si consolava quande vadino a suoi piedi a dimandar 
perdono.” [The pope finds fault with the opinions of tlie 
cardinals and other prelates, who urge him to dismiss this 
monscigneurdc Luxembourg, and charges them with a desire 
to make themselves his prompter in a matter he had studied 
all his life. He added, that he would he glad if the queen of 
Kngland, the duke of Saxony, and all the rest of them would 
approach his feet in a becoming disposition: that it was 
displeasing to his holiness that they should have recourse to 
other princes, but tliat it would be cheering to him if they 
betook themselves to his feet to ask for pardon.] He repeated 
these sentiments in various forms in every audience. 

* Dispaccio, 3 Marzo. “ Dice dl consolarsi assai ch’ egli soa 
creatura fusse di tntti tanto eelebrato. Il clmo. Morosini ac- 
quista molto honore c reputatione per la soa relatione delle 
cose di Francia.” [ ... His eminence cardinal Morosini ac- 
quired much honour and reputation by his report of the 
affairs of France.] 

t Already on the 1 0th ofMarch, the ambassador had laid the 
following questions before the pope. • ‘ Li ha riccrcato la risposta ■ 
sopra le tre cose, ciod dt lieentiar Lucenburg, iscommunicar ‘ 
li cardinall et altri prelati che seguono il Navarra e pro- 
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we see, a Bystem of opinion more orthodox and 
more catholic than the pope himself : the Spanish 
ambassador stood forth to give it expression and 
words before the pope’s face. Strange incident I 
The ambassador knelt on one knee, and besought 
his holiness to permit him to execute his master’s 
commands. The pope endeavoured to raise him 
up, saying, ** it was a heresy to conduct himself 
towards Christ’s vicegerent in the manner he pur- 
posed.” The ambassador was not to be put out of 
ins course. “ May it please your holiness,” he 
began, “to proclaim Navarre’s adherents excommu- 
nicated without ilistinction, and to declare Navarre 
incapable under all circunistauccs and for ever, of 
holding the crown of Prance. If not, the catholic 
king will renounce his alleginnce to your holiness, 
for ho cannot suffer the cause of Christ to be 
ruined*.” The pope hardly let him utter thus 
much ; he cried out that this was not the king’s 
biisiiiesH. The ambassador stood up, threw him- 
self on his knees again, and tried to proceed. The 
pope called him a stone of offence and wont away. 
But Olivarez was not to be put off so ; ho declared 
that he would and must finish his protestation, 
though the pope should cut off his head ; he knew 
well that his king would avenge him, and reward 
his fidelity in the persons of his children. Sixtus 
V. on the other hand, was infuriated. “ No prince 
in the world,” he said, “ was entitled to dictate to 
a pope, to him who is set by God as master over 
otiiers : the ambassador’s conduct was cpiite inde- 
cent : his instructions empowered him to protest 
only in case the pope should manifest coldness in 
the cause of the Li^uo : how did ho know that such 
was the case 1 Did the ambassador pretend to 
direct the steps of his holiness 1” 

Genuine Catholicism seemed to have only one 
aim, one undivided system of thought, it seemed 
to bo borne along on the full tide to victory, to be 
at the very point of success ; when, unexpectedly, 
there arose within it two parties, two systems of 
opinion, politically and ecclesiastically opposed to 
each other ; the one aggressive, the other disposed 
to resistance. I’he commencement of their war- 
fare was marked by the eftbrts which each made 
with all its might to gain over the head of the 
church to itsfdf. The one party had already pos- 
sessed the pope, and now with bitter exasperation, 
with threats, and almost by force, strove to retain 
him. To the other he had been inclined by a 
secret emotion in a critical moment, and it now 

mettar di non habilitar raai esso Navarra alia successlone 
della corona [he demanded a reply touching three things ; 
viz. the dismissal of Luxemburg, the excommunication of 
the cardinals and other prelates who followed Navarre, /ind 
a promise never to capacitate the said Navarre for succeed- 
ing to the crown ] He had also given notice of a protest. 
Upon this the pope had threatened excommunication. 
“Mlnaccia di iscommunicar quei e castigarli nella vita cho 
ardiranno di tentur quanto egll li havea detto, cacciandolo 
inanzi e serandogll in faccia la porta." [He threatens to 
excommunicate and to punish capitally, those who shall 
dare to attempt what he (the ambassador) had said to him, 
turning him out and slamming the door in his face.] 

• “ CheS. S** dichiari iscommunicati tutti quei che segui- 
tano in Francia il Navarra e tutti gli altri che quovismodo 
li dessero ajuto, e che dichlarl esso Navarra incapace per- 
petualmento alia corona di Francia: altraincnte che il re 
Buo si leveril dalla obodienza della chlesa, e procurer^ che 
non sia fatta ingiuria alia causa dl Christo e che la piet4 e la 
religione soa sia conosciuta." 


sought to get complete hold of him, offering al- 
luring promises, and setting before him the most 
brilliant prospects. It was of the greatest moment 
as regarded the struggle, to which of the two par- 
ties ho should give his countenance. 

The behaviour of this pope, so renowned for his 
energy and decision of character, fills us with 
amazement. 

Does he receive letters from Philip IT. declaring 
that that sovereign would defend the rightful cause, 
and that he would support the Liguo with the 
strength of his dominions, and at the cost of his 
own blood ; the pope, too, is full of zeal, and vows 
he will not bring upon himself the disgraco of 
having failed to oppose a heretic like Navarre *. 

^ Yet for all that, be inclined again to the other 
side. When the difficulties in which the affairs of 
Franco involved him were represented to him, ho 
exclaimed that, “ were Navarre present he would 
beseech him on his knees to become catholic.” 

Never surely did any prince stand in a stranger 
relation to his plenipotentiary than did pope Sixtus 
to the legate Gaetano, whom he had sent to France 
during the period of his close union with Spain. 
At present the pope had not indred passed over to 
the side of the French, but lie had been brought 
to an irresolute, neutral way of thinking. The 
legate followed his original instructions without 
the least consideimtion for the change in his mas- 
ter’s sentiments. When Henry IV. besieged Paris 
after his victory at Ivry, it was the pope’s legate 
who offered him the most resistance. Captains 
and magistrates took the oath administered by 
him never to capitulate with Navarre ; and by 
the dignity of his ofticc, and by a deportment 
equally adroit and linn, he succeeded in keeping 
them fast to their engagements f . 

In the end, however, the rigidly orthodox opi- 
nions manifested the greatest strength. 

Olivarez obliged the pope to send away Luxem- 
burg, though it were only under* the pretext of a 
pilgrimage to Loreto. The pope had designed to 
send as legato to France monsignor Scrafino, who 
was reputed to hold French opinions : Olivarez 
complained loudly, and threatened he would not 
present himself at another audience ; to which the 
pope replied, “ he might depart in God’s name :” 
finally, however, Olivarez was victorious, and the 
mission of Serafino was postponed. There is an 
incredible power in an orthodox system adhered 
to with unwavering stedfastness, especially when 
it is advocated by a man of capacity. Olivarez had 
on his side the congregation which managed tho 

• He declares even in the consistory : “di haver scrittoal re 
con sua propria mano, che procurera sempre con tutte le sue 
forze spiritual! e temporali chc mai riesca re di Francia alcu- 
no che non sia di compita sodisfattioue alia Sua Catnlica 
Maest^ [that he had written to the king with liis own hand 
saying, that he would always endeavour with all his might, 
spiritual and temporal, that no one should ever succeed to 
the throne of France, who was not fully satisfactory to his 
catholic majesty.] In Jan. 1590, the ambassadors say : “11 
papa nelle trattationi parla con iino ad un modo con suoi 
disegni cd ad un altro con altri (disegiii)." [He in the dis- 
cussion of business, holds one sort of language touching 
his designs with one party, and a different one with ano- 
ther.] 

t Discours veritable et notable du siege de la vllie de 
Paris en I’an 1590 ; in VUleroy, M^moires d’estat, t. ii. p. 
417. 
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French department of business, and which had 
been constituted in earlier times. In 1590 a new 
alliance between Spain and the pope, was taken 
into consideration and the pope declared he must 
• do something in favour of Spain. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that he liad 
meanwhile given up the other party. He h&d at 
his court at the very same time, the agent of 
Lesdiguieres, a leader of the Huguenots ; a minister 
of the landgrave, and an English ambassador were 
also there, and the imperial ambassador was already 
bestin'ing himself to make head against the sugges* 
tions ho apprehended on the part of the Saxon 
env 5 y, who was once more expected : the manoeu- 
vres of chancellor Crcll extended even to Rome f. 

Such was the position of the potent ecclesiastical 
sovereign, who cherished the belief, that he was 
invested with direct authority over the whole earth, 

! and who had amassed a treasure tliat might well 
I have enabled him to give a grand d(?cisive impetus 
to the course of events ; thus irresolute and vacilla- 
i ting vras he at tlie critical momctit. 

May this fairly bo charged upon him as a fault ? 

I fear in judging thus we should do him wrong. 
He saw through the posture of things ; he saw the 
dangers on either side ; he gave admission to con- 
tending opinions ; no conjuncture occuiTcd to force 
him to a final decision. His own soul was filled 
j with ihe strife of those elements that parted the 
world between them, none obtained the mastery 
over the r«;st. j 

But henc(? assuredly it became impossible for 
him to constrain the course of European afl'airs, or 
to exert any vast influenco over them. On the 
contrary, the forces agitating society reacted upon 
himself ; this re-action took place under the most 
peculiar form. 

I Sixtus had succeeded in putting down the ban- 
ditti, chiefly in consequence of the good understand- 
ing into which he entered with his neighbours. 
But this baing H(5w interrupted, different opinions 

• The king was to equip 20,000 infantry, and 3000 cavalry, 
the pope 15,000 infantry, and 2,000 cavaliy. “ Li ambascia- 
tori sollicitano con li cardinali la conclusionc csottoscrittionc 
del capitolato (Disp. 14, Luglio).” [The ambassadors were 
urgent with the cardinals for the conclusion and subscrip- 
tion of the convention, Desp. 14. July.] The pope proposed 
in the congregation the questions : ** an electio regis PVancise, 
vacanto principe ex corpore sanguinis, spectet ad pontificem.” 

[ Whether the election of a king of France, failing a prince of 
the blood, belongs to the sovereign pontiff.] *• Esortato a star 
neutrale, laudando il consiglio risponde non poter rostar a 
far qualche cosa (Disp. 28 Luglio.)” [Being exhorted to re- 
main neutral, he replied, while he commcTided the counsel, 
that he could not refrain from doing something. Desp. 
July 28)] It Is said, liowevcr, in the dispatch of the 2lBt 
of July ; “Laodigeres haveva mandate un suo huomo a trat- 
tar con S. il quale ha trattato lungaraente seco." [Lesdi- 
guieres had sent a man of his to treat with his Holiness, 
which said person had treated with him at much length.] 
t We cannot otherwise account for the fact that the im- 
perial ambassador warned the pope against Saxon insinua- 
tions. L’ambasciatore dell’ imperatore prega il pontefice 
dl non voter ascoltare quel huomo che vien detto esser niaii- 
dato dal duca di Sassoiiia, in quello che fusse di pregiuditio 
del suo patron e della casa d’ Austria: e cost li vieti pro- 
messo.” [The ambassador from the emperor entreated the 
pope not to lend an ear to that man who was said to be sent 
by the duke of Saxony, in what might bo to tho prejudice of 
his master, and of the house of Austria : and the same was 
promised him.] 


prevailing in Tuscany and Venice from those enter- 
tained in Naples and Milan, and the pope not 
declaring decidedly for either, ho incurred the 
suspicion now of one, now of another of his neigh- 
bours, and the banditti sprang up once more. 

They made their appearance again in April 1590, 
led by Sacripante in the Maremma, by Piccolo- 
mini in Romagna, and by Battistella in the cam- 
pagiia of Rome. They were abundantly provided 
with money, and it was said to have been noticed 
that they passed many Spanish doubloons. Tlieir 
chief adherents were of the Guelphish party ; 
already they marched thi-ough the land in regular 
bodies, with banners flying, and drums beating ; 
nor had the papal troops any mind to engage 
them*. This state of tilings immediately made 
itself felt throughout all tho relations of the coun- 
try. The Bolognese opposed, with a boldness and j 
independcnco of spirit long unexampled, tho pope’s 
design of augmenting the number of senators in 
their city. 

In this situation, beset by so many near and 
pressing vexations, without having even attempted 
to come to a decision, or to adopt any resolution in 
the weightiest mattei's, died pope Sixtus V. on the 
27 th of August, 1 590. ^ 

Just at the moment he breathed his last, a storm 
burst over the Quiriiial. The stupid multitude 
persuaded themselves that Fra Felice had made a 
compact with the evil one, by whoso help he had 
climbed from stt‘p to step, and that now on the ex- 
piration of the stipulated time, his soul was fetched 
away in tho midst of the tempest. In this way 
they symbolized their dissatisfaction at the many 
new taxes ho had imposed, and the doubts as to his 
perfect orthodoxy which had so often been agitateil 
of late y«‘ars. In an excess of tumultuous fury 
they pulled down the statues they bad once erected 
to him ; nay a resolution was passed in the capitol, 
that never again should a statue bo erected to a 
pope during his life time. 

Urban VI f., (Gregory XI K., Innocent IX., and 
their conduces, 1590, 1591. 

The new election was now doubly momentous. 

It depended mainly 011 the personal disposition of 
the pope to be chosen, for wliich of the two parties, 
whose strife had just begun, be would declare him- 
self, and there was no doubt that his detcriiiiiiation 
might lead to results whoso influcnct; would be 
universally felt. Hence the intrigues and the elec- 
tioneering struggles of the conclave derived a pecu- 
liar signiflcancy, aud compel us to devote a few 
w'ords to them in this place. 

In the fii’st half of the sixteenth century, the as- 
cendancy of the imperial or of the French faction 
commonly prevailed among the electors ; the car- 
dinals, as a pope inice said, enjoyed no longer any 
freedom of election. After tho middle of the same 
century this influenco of foreign powers had greatly 
diminished, and the curia was left much more to 
the course of its own inclinations. Thereupon there 
arose out of tho ferment of its internal agitations a 
principle or a custom of a very singular kind. 

• Disp. 21 Luglio. “1 fuoruBcitl corroiio flno su le porte di 
Roma.” [The outlaws make incursions up to the very gates 
of Rome.] The dispatches of March 1 7th, April 7ih, April 
28th, May 1 2th, June 2nd, contain details on this subject. 
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I Each pope wiw wont to nominate a number of 
! cardinals, who, in the next conclave consorted with 
the nephews of the deceased, constituted a new 
power, and usually sought to advance one of their 
own party to the throne. It is a remarkable fact 
that they never succeeded in this, that the opposi- 
tion was always victorious, and commonly pro- 
moted an adversary of the last pope. 

1 will not attempt to investigate this matter in 
detail. We are in possession of documents relating 
to the.se elections, which are not altogether unwor- 
thy of credit ; still it would be impossible to bring 
fully and fairly before our eyes all the personal 
considerations that operated in them ; our delinea- 
tions would always remain mere shadows. 

It is fiiiough tliat we direct attention to the prin- 
ci[)]e. During the period in question, it was with- 
out exception not the adherents but the antagonists 
of the last pope, that is to say, the creatures of the 
last hilt one, who were victorious. Paul IV. was 
elected hy the creatures of Paul III. ; Pius IV. by 
the enemies of Caraffa and of Paul IV. 'J’he nephew 
of Pius 1 V., Dorromeo, had the self-denial volun- 
tarily to give his support to a man of the opposite 
party, whom he esteemed the most devout, namely, 
Pius V^ ; but ho did so not without the most vehe- 
ment remonstrances on the part of his uncle’s 
creatures, who, as it is said in the report, hardly 
Isdievcd they saw what they saw or did what they 
(lid. Nor did they neglect to turn their complianee 
to account on the next occasion. 'Fliey endeavoured 
to give a recognized validity to the precedent, imd 
I to eoiistitute it a rule ; and in fact they chose the 
' succi'SHor of Pius V. out of the creatures of Pius IV. 
The same was the case in the election of Sixtus V., 
who was elevated from among the adversaries of 
1 his predecessor, Gregory XITJ. 

I Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
I wo always encounter men of opposite character in 
the successive occupants of the papal secs. The 
several factions alternately efrovo each other oiitt- 

On the present occasion this usage offered a 
[ great prospect to the antagonists of Sixtus V. espo- 
I cially to the ojiponeiits of his latter policy. Sixtus V. 

I had made his nephew exceedingly powerful, and 
j the latter now entered the coiiclavo w'ith a body of 
cardinals devoted to his interest us numerous us 
had ever before been combined together. Notwith- 
I standing all this he was obliged to give w^ay. Tlio 
creatures of Gregory carried the election of an op- 
ponent of the last pope, one who had even been pecu- 
liarly offended by him, and who was unquestionably 
attached to the Spanish party — Giambattista Cas- 
tagna, Urban VII.* 

But they were unfortunate in this choice. Urban 
VII. died before he had even been crowned, before 
lie had nominatc;d a single prelate, on the twelfth 
day of his pontificate, and the contest broke out 
afresh. 

It was distinguished by the circumstance that 

• Conclave dl papa Urbano VII. MS. “ La praties (di quests 
elettione) fii f^nidata dal cardinal Sforza (capo delle creature 
di papa Gregorio Xlft) e :1a cardinali Genovesi.” (The pro- 
ceedings of this election were directed by cardinal Sforzs 
(the head of the creatures of Gregory XIIl.), and by Genoese 
cardinals.] In a despatch from Maisse, the French ambas- 
sador at Venire, in F. v. Raumcr’s Histor. Briefen, i. 360, it 
Is stated that Sforza had dragged down Colonna from the 
I papal chair, after he had already seated himself there ; this, 
however, is not to be understood literally. 

i 


the Spaniards again took the most earnest part in ^ 
it. They saw plainly how much de]^nded on the * 
result with regard to the affairs of France. The 
king resolved on a step which was charged upon 
him in Rome as a dangerous innovation, and which 
even his adherents could only attempt to justify on 
the ground of the urgent circumstances in which 
he was placed* : lie named seven cardinals who 
seemed likely to bo of service to him, and would 
not accept any other. At the head of these nomi- 
nees stood the name of Madruzzi, and the Spanish 
cardinals forthwith made an effort to effect his 
election. 

But they mot with obstinate resistance. The 
cardinals would not have Madruzzi, because he 
was a German, and they could not bear to have the ' 
papacy pass again into the hands of the barbarians +, 
nor would Moiitalto allow the election of any of the 
others. Montalto would, indeed, in vain have at- 
tempted to raise any of his own party to the papal 
chair, but at least be was able to exclude from it | 
tho.se whom he opposed. The conclave was iinmo- j 
derately protracted ; the banditti woro musters in 
the land ; accounts were daily heard of property 
plundered and villages burned ; commotions were 
to be apprehended in Rome itself. 

One only means presented itself of reaching tho 
desired end ; that wa.s, to .select from amongst the 
proposed candidates him who was least objection- 
able to the kinsmen of Sixtus V. In the Florentine 
memoii's if it is stated that the grand duke of Tus- 
cany, in the Roman that cardinal Sforza, the chief 
of tlie Gregorian cardinals, contributed most to 
bring this about, ('ardinal Sfondrato, one of the 
seven, was passing his days in the retirement of j 
his cell, perhajis because he had been told that 
his interests would be best promot(;d by silence, 
and was suffering there from fever. I’he two parties 
accorded in choosing him, and an union between 
the two houses of Sfondrato and Montalto was im- 
mediately discussed by way of pndiminyry. Upon 
this Montalto visited the cardinal in his cell, and 
found him praying before a crucifix, and not wholly 
free from fever ; he told him that he should bo 
elected the next morning. On the morrow (Dec. 

5, IfiUO) he aecompanied liim, along with Sforza, to 
the chapel where the votes were taken. Sfon- 
drnto was chosen, and assumed the name of 
Gregory XIV. § 

He was a man who fasted twice every week, read 
mass every day, always repeated the appointed 
number of jirayers on his knees, and then devoted 
an hour to his favourite author, St. Bernard, out 
of whom he carefully noted the sentcncoa that par- 
ticularly struck him ; — a soul of virgin innocence. 

It was remarked, however, half in jest, that as 
he had come prematurely into the world, in the 
seventh mouth, and had been reared but with diffi- 
culty, he had on the whole too little earthly stuff 
about him. He had never been able to cumpre- 

* '* II grande interesse del re cattolico e la opesa nclla quale 
si trova benza ajuto nissuno per servitio dvlla christianitA fa 
chc gli si debhia condoiiaro.” 

t Cardinal Morobini said, " Italia anderebbe in preda a' 
barbari, die farebbe una vergogna. Cond. della sede vacante 
di Urbano VII.” [Italy would become tho booty of tho bar- 
barians, which would be a shame.] 

I Galluzzi. Storia del granduoato di Toscana, v. 99. j 

§ Torquato Tasso celebrated his accession in a splendid 
canzone, “ Da gran lode immortal." 



a.d. 1690-1.] GREGORY XIV., 

liciid any thing of the practice or the intrigiiCH of 
tile curia. The cause which was upheld by the 
dpaniai'ds he regarded purely and simply as the 
cause of the Church, lie was a subject bom of 
Philip II., and a man after his own heart, lie 
declared himself, without the least waveriiifj or 
hesitation, in favour of the Liguc *. 

** Do you,” he wrote to the Parisians, “ who have 
made so praiseworthy a beginning, persevere still, 
and halt not till you arc arrived at the goal of your 
course. Inspired by God, we have resolved to come 
to your aid. First, we bestow iijion you a subsidy 
in money, and that even beyond our means. Next, 
we dbspatch our nuncio, Landriano, to Franco, in 
order to bring back all deserters to your union. 
Lastly, we send to you, though not without heavily 
burthening the Church, our dear son and nephew, 
Ercole Sfondrato, duke of Montcmarciano, wdth 
cavalry and infantry, to employ their weapons in 
your defence. Should you, however, have need of 
more, we will supply you therewith f.” 

The whole policy of Gregory XIV. is comprised 
in this letter. It was very effcctivo. The decla- 
ration itself, the re])etiti()u of the excommunication 
of Henry IV. which was connected with it, and 
then the call which Landriano was charged to 
make on all the clergy, the nobles, the officera of 
justice, and the tiers dtat, to sepanitc from Henry 
on pain of heavy punishment, produced a deep im- 
pression X- There were on the side of Henry IV. 
many strict catholics, wdio w(Te at last thrown into 
perplexity by this decisive; step on the part of the 
head of their (Hmrcli. They declared, that not only 
the kingdom bnt the Church, too, had a succession, 
that the religion of the state was no more to be 
ciianged than the dynasty. From this time forth 
there arose among the king’s adherents the so- 
called third party, that incessantly pressed him to 
return to Catholicism, remained faithful to him only 
on this condition and with this anticipation, and 
was of the -more 'moment, inasmuch as the most 
powerful men immediately about him became its 
adherents. 

J3ut still greater results were to be expected from 
th(* other measures which the pope announced in 
this letter, and wliieh lie delayed not to carry into 
effect. He supplied the Parisians with a monthly 
suksidy of 15,000 scudi ; he sent colonel Lusi into 
Switzerland to raise troops ; and after he bad 
solemnly committed the standard of the Church in 
S. Maria Maggiore to his nephew Ercole as their 
general, he sent him to Milan, where his forces 
were to assemble. Tiie commissary who accom- 
panied him, archbishop Matteucci, was plentifully 
furnished with money. 

* Clcarella, de vita Gregoril XIV., to be found in all the 
later editions of Platina. 

• t Gregoirc, pape XIV. k mes'fils bien-aymez les gens du 
conseil des seize quartiers de la villo de Paris, in Cayet. 
Chronologic novenaire. M6moires coll. univ. tom. Ivii. 
p. 62. 

t Cayet remarks this. “ Le party du roy estoit sans aucune 
division. Ce qui fut entretenu Jusques au temps de la pub- 
lication des builes monitorialcs du pape Gregoire XIV., que 
d'aucuns voulurcnt engendrer un tiers party ct le former 
des catholiques, qui estoit dans le party royal.” [The party 
of the king was without any division. This continued till 
the time of the publication of the monitorial bulls of pope 
Gregory XIV., when certain persons wished to form a tiers 
parti, and to constitute it from among the catholics belong- 
ing to the royal party.] 
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• Under such auspices Philip 11. did not hesitate 
longer to engage earnestly in French affairs. His 
troops advanced into Brittany, and took possession 
of Toulouse and Montpellier. He thought he had 
peculiar claims on some provinces ; in others he 
was in close confederacy with the leading chiefs, 
capuchins having in some cases cemented and con- 
tinued to uphold the union. In many places he 
was looked on as “ the solo protector of the ortho- 
dox against the Huguenots,” and he was invited 
most earnestly even to Paris. Meanwhile the 
Piedmontese assailed Provence, and the papal army 
formed a combination in Verdun with that of the 
Ligiie. There was a general movement of the 
powers of Spain and Italy designed to drag France 
along by force in the same strictly catholic direc- 
tion which prevailed in those countries. The trea- 
sures which pope Sixtus had amassed with such 
efforts, and had so carefully economized, were now 
converted to tho profit of the Spaniards. After 
Gregory XIV. had taken from the castle of St. 
Angelo those sums, the expenditure of which was 
limited by no condition, he seized upon those, too, 
that were moat strictly tied up. He was of o})iniou 
that no more urgent need could ever befal the 
Church. 

The decision with which proceedings were begun, 
the prudence of the king, the wealth of the pope, 
and the iniluenco which their combined authority 
and dignity possessed in France, put it, indeed, be- 
yond the possibility of calculating what success 
might have attended this twofold ambition, secular 
and spiritual, had not Gregory XIV. died in the 
midst of the enterprize. Ho had oocupied the 
Roman see hut ten months and ten days, and yet 
had brought about such great changes ; what 
would have ensued had he ])osse8sed his power for 
some years 1 The loss of him was the greatest 
that the party of Spain and of tho Liguo could 
have sustained. 

The Spaniards, indeed, once more carried every- 
thing before them in the conclave. They had 
named seven candidates as before *, one of whom, 
Giovanni Antonio Fachinetto, was chosen pope by 
the title of Innocent IX. He, too, as far as can be 
judged, wiis of the Spanish party ; at least ho sent 
money to tho Ligue, and there is a letter of his 
extant, in which he urges Alessandro Farnese to 
hasten his armament, penetrate into France, and 
invest Rouen, services which that leader periormed 
with much ability and success But the mis- 
fortune was, that Innocent IX. was already very 
old and feeble ; he hardly ever left his bed, even 
giving audience there : from the deatii-bed of an 
aged man, himself now incapable of a movement, 
proceeded exhortations to war that set Franco, 
nay, all Europe, in commotion. Hardly had Inno- 
cent IX. been two months in possession of the 
papal see, when he too died. 

• In the Ilistoirc des Conclaves, i. 251, it is stated, “Les 
Espagnola voulaient rctablir leur reputation.” This, however, 
is but a mistranslation. In the MS. on which this book is 
founded, Conclave di Innocenzio IX. (IhfT. Politt.) it is said, 
“Per non perder la racquistata autorlta” [not to lose tha 
authority they had re-acquired], which actually accords with 
the then existing state of things. 

t From Davila, Historia delle Guerre Civill di Francis 
XII. p. 763, it would appear that Innocent was not so entirely 
in favour of the Ligue ; but the letter mentioned (in Cayet. 
p. 356) removes all doubt on the matter. I 
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Thtts were the struggles of the conclave renewed 
a fourth time. They were the more important, 
since these incessant changes had led to the settled 
conviction, that a man of vigour, and likely to live 
long, was above all things what was wanted. A 
deiiiiite decision for a lengthened period was now 
imperatively necessary. The conclave became an 
important item in the history of the world. 

Election and character of Clement VIII, 

The Spaniards in the prosperous course of their j 
interests in Rome during the last year had finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining over even Montalto. His family 
had purchased estates in the Neapolitan territory. 
Whilst Montalto pledged himself no longer to op- 
pose the wishes of the king, the latter promised in 
return, that he would not absolutely exclude all the 
creatures of Sixtus V. Thus were they bound to- 
gether, and the Spaniards no longer delayed to put 
forward that claimant from whom they might pro- 
mise themselves the most effectual co-operation in 
the French war. 

Of all the cardinals, Santorio, who bore the sur- 
name of <Sanscverina, might be regarded as the 
most zealous. In his youth he had siistained many 
a contest with the protestants of Naples. In his 
autobiography, which is extant in manuscript, he 
designates the Parisian massacre tis “ the cele- 
brated day of St. Bartholomew, most cheering to 
the catholics lie had always owned the most 
vehement opinions : he was the leading member in 
the congregation for French affairs, had long been 
the soul of the inquisition, and was still in good 
health and of tolerably vigorous years. 

This man the Spaniards wished to invest with 
the supreme dignity, and none could they have 
found more devoted to them. Olivarez too had 
made every preparation f ; no doubt of his success 
, seemed to exist ; out of fifty-two votes thirty-six 
were counted in his favour, just enough to secure 
his election, Tor which there were always required 
two thirds of the votes. Accordingly the very next 
morning after tho conclave had been closed, they 
proceeded to tho formalities of election. Montalto 
and Madrucci, the heads of the united factions, 
brought out Sanseverina from his cell, which was 
stripped by his servants, according to the customary 
practice in the case of a pope elect. Thirty-six 
cardinals accompanied him to the Capella Paoliiia ; 
his pardon was already solicited for his opponents ; 
he would forgive them all, and as a first token of 
his disposition, adopt the name of Clement : peoples 
and realms were commended to his favour. 

Meanwhile, one circumstance had escaped notice 
in the selection of this candidate. Sanseverina had' 
such a character for severity, that every one feared 
him. 

This was enough with many to make them inac- 

* He Bpcaks of a ** giusto sdegno del re Carlo IX. di glorlosa 
metnoria in quel celebre giomo dl S. Bartolomeo lietissimo 
a* catiolici.” [just wrath of king Charles IX. of glorious 
memory on that celebrated day of S. Bartholomew, most 
cheering to catholics.] 

t Conclave di Clemente VIII. MS. ** II conte di Olivarez, 
fedele et inseparabile amico dl S. Severina, aveva prima di 
partire di Roma per il governo di Sicilia tutto prcordlnato.” 
[Count Olivarez, the true and inseparable friend of S. Severina, 
bad arranged everything before hia departure from Rome for 
the government of Sicily.] 


cessible to all attempts at gaining them over, 
younger cardinals for instance, and old personal 
adversaries. These assembled in the Capella Sis- 
tina ; they were but sixteen indeed when they came 
together, one vote was wanting to give them the 
power of exclusion, and several of them seemed 
inclined to yield to circumstances and declare for 
Sanseverina ; tho experienced Altemps however 
had sufficient influence over them to make them 
still hold out. They relied on him, that he saw 
more clearly into the matter than themselves. 

Now tlio fact was, the same repugnance felt by 
them, prevailed among those too who had given 
their promises to Sansevenna ; no few of them ab- 
horred him in their hearts. They had acceded to 
the wishes of tlie king and of Montalto, but still 
they only wanted an opportunity to desert. Upon 
the entry into the chapel where the election was to 
be held, there was manifest a restlessness, an agi- 
tation quite unusual in cases where the choice was 
already determined. The counting of the votes 
began ; there seemed a reluctance to complete it ; 
Sanseverina’s own countrymen threw obstacles in 
the way *. There wanted only some one who should 
set the example of exj)re8sing the sentiments enter- 
tained by so many. At last Ascanio Colonna sum- 
moned up the courage to do this. He was of the 
number of the Roman barons, who dreaded above 
all things the inquisitorial harsliness of Sanseverina. 
He cried out, “ 1 see that God will not have Sanso- 
verina, neither will Ascanio Colonna.’* He left the 
Capella PaoHna, and betook himself to the opposi- 
tion in the Sistina. 

This step secured the victory to the latter. A 
secret scrutiny was resolved on. Some there were 
who would never have ventured openly and loudly 
to retract the promise they had already given, who 
nevertheless did it privily, as soon as they knew 
that their votes would remain concealed. When 
tho balloting papers were opened, there were found 
only thirty votes for the nominee. 

*^nseverina had come secure of his election : he 
thouglit himself already in possession of that fulness 
of spiritual authority which ho rated so highly, and 
in behalf of which lie had so often combated ; be- 
tween the fulfilment of his most aspiring wishes, 
and a future for ever marred by the sense of re- 
jection, between the condition of ruling and being 
doomed to obey, he had passed seven hours as 
though between life and death. At last tho lot was 
cast, and he went back robbed of his hopes to his 
dismantled cell. “ The next night,** he says in his 
autobiography, was to me more full of pangs than 
any moment of misfortune 1 ever experienced. 
The heavy affliction of my soul, and my intense 
anguish, incredible as it may sound, forced bloody 
sweat from me.** 

lie knew enough of the nature of a conclave to 
indulge in no further hopes. His friends subse- 
quently put him forward as a candidate, but it was 
only a hopeless attempt. 

The Spaniards themselves too had been losers by 
this event. The king had proposed five names, but 
on none of them could the choice be made to fall. 
At last it was necessary to proceed to tho sixth, set 
down by the Spaniards as a supernumerary. 

* Besides the accounts of this matter in printed and MS. 
Conclaves, we have also the narrative of Sanseverina himself, 
which I will give in the Appendix. 
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The king, more to oblige his confederate Mont- 
alto than of his own accord, had subjoined the 
name of cardinal Aldobrandini, a creature of Sixtus 
V., whom ho himself had rejected a year before. 
*He was now recurred to as the only one whose 
election was possible. He had, as may be supposed, 
Montalto’s wishes in his favour ; and the Spaniards 
could not object against him, as he was in the list 
of nominees ; he was not unwelcome to the rest of 
the conclave, being universally beloved : accord- 
ingly he was chosen without much opposition, Jan- 
uary 20th, 1592. He took tho name of Clement 
VIII. 

The fate of the Spaniards in this matter is very 
curious. They had brought over Montalto to their 
side in order to carry the election of one of their 
own party, and this very connexion it was that 
forced them to lend their aid towards placing a 
friend of Montalto and a creature of Sixtus V. on 
the pontifical throne. 

We have to observe, that a change originated on 
this occasion in the course of papal elections, which 
cannot be looked upon as unimportant. For a 
length of time men of opposite factions had alter- 
nately followed each other. The same thing had 
now occurred, the cardinals created by Sixtus V. 
had thrice been forced to give way ; but the elected 
popes had in each instance enjoyed but a transient 
possession of power, and could not found any new 
strong faction : deaths, funerals, and new conclaves 
had followed one upon the other The fii'st who 
again ascended tho pa])al throne in the full vigour 
of life was Clement VIII. There ensued a domi- 
nion of the same party which had been the last to 
enjoy a longer lease of power. 

Universal attention was now directed to the 
question, who was the new pontiff, and what might 
be expected of him ? 

Clement VIII. had been born an exile. His 
father, Salvestro Aldrobrandino, of a distinguished 
Florentine family, l)ut an earnest and active adver- 
sary of tho Medici, had, upon tho final triumph of 
the latter house in the year 1531, been expelled, 
and forced to seek his fortime in other lands *. He 
was a doctor of laws, and had, previously to these 
occurrences, once given lectures in Pisa. After 
his banishment we find him at one time in Venice, 
where he had a share in the reform of tho Venetian 
statutes, and in an edition of the institutes ; at ano- 
ther in Ferrara or Urbiiio, employed in the duke’s 
councils and tribunals ; but longest in the service 
now ^ this cardinal, now of that, and intrusted in 
their^stcad with judicial and administrative func- 
tions in some one town or another of tho ecclesias- 
tical states. What most distinguished him was per- 
haps the fact that, though leading the mistablo life 
he did, ho was able to bring up five superior sons. 
The most highly endowed of them all was probably 
the eldest, John, who was called the charioteer of 
the house : it was he who opened the path they 
followed, and he rose in the career of judicial dig- 

• Varchi: Storia Fiorentlna» iii. 42. 61. Maszuchellb 
Scrittori d’ Italia, 1. 1. p. 372. gives as usual a very industri- 
ously compiled and Instructive article on this name, still it Is 
not complete. Among other things he omits to mention his 
employment in Venice, with the mention of which Gio. 

Delflno opens his report, so that there can be no doubt of the 
matter : ** Siivestro Aldobrandini no* tempi della ribellione di 
Firenze cacelato da quella eitt& so no vene qui, riformd li 
nostri statuti e rivedde le leggi et ordlni della republica.” 


nities to the cai*dinalate in 1570. Had he lived 
longer it is thought he might have entertained hopes 
of the tiara. Beimardo attained distinction in arms ; 
Tomaso was an abler philologist ; bis ti'anslatiun of 
Diogenes Laertius has been frequently reprinted ; 
Pietro had the reputation of an eminent practical 
jurist. The youngest son, Ippolito, born at Fano * in 
the year 1536, at first caused some anxiety to his 
father, who feared ho should not be able to afford 
him the education his talents merited. But first of 
all cardinal Alessandro Fariiese took up the boy, and 
granted him a yearly allowance out of his bishopric 
of Spolcto ; afterwards the rising fortunes of his 
brother were enough to help him forward. He soon 
got a footing in the i)relacy, and speedily theraupon 
succeeded to his brother’s place in the tribunal of 
the rota. Sixtus V. nominated him a cardinal, and 
entimsted him with a nunciature to Poland, which 
was his first step to a certain degree of connexion 
with the house of Austria. The whole stock of 
that house felt bound in gratitude to the cardinal, 
because, through tho discreet and efficient use 
he made of his authority, he accomplished the 
liberation of the archduke Maximilian from the 
captivity in which the Poles held him. When 
Pliilip determined to nominate a creature of Sixtus 
V. as a supenmmerary candidate, it was this cir- 
cumstance that induced him to prefer A Idobrandino 
to all others. Thus was the highest dignity in 
catholic Christendom reached by the son of a home- 
less outcast, for whom it was once feared that he 
should be all his life long doomed to the functions 
of a scribe. 

No one can behold without gratified feeling the 
monument in the church della Minerva, erected by 
Salvestro Aldobrandino to the mother of so noble 
a band of sons, — ‘‘to his dear wife Lesa, of the 
house of Deti, with whom he lived in harmony 
seven-and -thirty years.” 

The new pope now brought to his high office all 
that active energy which belongs to a family that 
has worked its way out of manifold difficulties. 
The sittings were held early, the audiences in tho 
afternoon f ; all reports were received and investi- 
gated ; all despatches were read and discus.sed ; 
legal arguments were sought out, previous cases 
collated ; not unfrequently the pope showed him- 
self better informed than the referendaries who 
brought matters before him ; he laboured with 
just the same assiduity as formerly, when ho had 
been auditor of the rota ; he gave no less attention 
to the details of home policy, and to the personal 
affairs of individuals, than to European politics or 
to tho great interests of the spiritual pow'er. It 
was asked in what he took pleasura ? In every- 
thing or nothing, was the reply 

• In the Libro di battesmo della parochia cattedrale dl 
Fano, it is recorded : " A dl 4 Marzo 1556, fU battezato un 
putto di Mr. Salvestro, che fu luogotenente qui : bebbe nome 
Ifipolyto." 

t Bentivoglio, Memorie i., p. 54, gives the disposal of a 
whole week. 

I Relatione al cardinal d'Este, 1599. MS. Fosc. It de- 
clares that he carried on war like Julius II., built like Six- 
tus V., reformed like Pius V., and moreover seasoned bis 
conversation with wit. Then conies the following delinea- 
tion Di complessione flemmatico e sanguigno, ma con 
qualche mistura di colera, di corpnratura carnoso e 
grasso, di costumi gravi e modesti, di maniera dolce et affa- 
bile, nel moto tardo, nel attioni circonspetto, neir esecutione 
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At the same time lie did not suffer himself to be 
I chargeable with the least negligence in his spiri> 
tual duties. Bai*onius heard his confession every 
evening ; every morning he celebrated mass in 
person ; at noon, at least during the first year, 
twelve poor pej’sons always ate in the same i*oom 
with him, and the pleasures of the table were not 
so much as thought of ; Friday and Saturday were 
moreover held as fasts. When he had been labo- 
riously engaged all the week, his recreation on 
Sunday was to send for some }>ious monks, or the 
fathers of Vallicella, t<» discourse with him on the 
profounder questions of religion. The reputation 
for virtue, piety, and exemplary life he had always 
enjoyed, became thus enhanced to an cxti’aord inary 
degree. lie knew this, and desired it. This repu- 
tation exalted his dignity as chief shepherd of the 
flock. 

In every particular this pope conducted himself 
with w'ell-weighed discretion. He laboured with 
alacrity in the duties of his station ; for his was 
one of those natures that derive new strength from 
toil ; but ho did it not w ith such passionate ardour 
as to prevent his tempering his industry w'ith regu- 
lar exercise *. He could fire up on occasion, and 
express himself in angry and severe terms ; yet if 
he saw that those he addressed were silenced by 
the majesty of the papacy, though perhaps their 
looks betrayed opposition and displeasure, he would 
command himself, and endeavour to conciliate mat- 
tera again. It was his wish that nothing should 
I be seen in him but what was seemly in itself, and 
1 consistent with the idea of a good, pious, and wise 
; manf. 

Former popes might have thought themselves 
elevated above every law, and have sought to turn 
the administration of the sovereign dignity to their 
personal enjoyment ; ^his was no longer permitted 


cuntatore: qiiando non resolve, premedlta. — E tenace del 
secrete, cupo nci pensieri, industrioso ncl tirarli al fine.'* 
flic is of a plileginatico-sanguincous temperament, but 
with some mixture of the bilious; ofafioshy and fat habit 
of body, of grave and mode.st breeding, of gentle and affable 
manners, slow in gait, circumspect in his actions, dilatory 
in performance ; when he docs not resolve, he premeditates. 
Ho is tenacious of sorrets, deep in his designs, industrious 
in bringing them to effect.] 

* Venier: Kelatione di Roma, 1601. ** La gotta molto 
meno che per Tmaiizi H da molcstia al presente per la sua 
bona regola di viver, nel quale da certo tempo in qua pro- 
cede con grandissima reserva e con notabile abstinenza nel j 
here : che le giova anco moltissimo a non dar fomeiito alia 
grassezza, alia <iiiale e molto inclinata la sua complessionc, 
usando anro per questo di frequentare I’csercitio di caniinar 
lungamentc sempre che senza sconcio de’ negozi conosce di 
poterlo fare, ai quali nondimeno per la sua gran capacity 
suppliscc.” [The gout troubles him much less at present 
than heretofore, on account of his prudent regimen, in which j 
he has for some time been very reserved, and particularly 
abstinent in drinking. This is of great service to him in 
not encouraging fat, to which his constitution has a greSt 
proneness ; to which end also it is his custom to take long 
walks whenever he knows he can do so without prejudice to 
business, for any interruption of which, however, his great 
abilities enable him to make amends.] 

t Dclfino; “ SI va ronoscendo certo che in tutte le cose 
si move S. S«'Con gran z«lo del’ onor dl Dio e con gran desi- 
derio del ben pwblico.” [ft is well known and ascertained, 
that in all things his holiness proceeds with great zeal for « 
the honour of God, and with a great desire for the public 
good.] 


by the temper of the times. Every thing belong- 
ing to the individual liad to conform and give way : 
the office was all in all. No one could have obtained 
it, or been able to exercise it, without a conduct 
coiTcsponding to its cbai*actcr. 

It is palpable that the strength of the institution 
itself was hereby unmeasurably augmented. So 
long only are human institutions generally strong 
as their spirit dwells in the living, and is mani- 
fested in the possessora of the power they consti- 
tute. 

Almluthn of Henry IV. 

The foremost topic of enquiry was now, how 
would this pope, so full of talent, lactivity, and vi- 
gour, and so spotlc.ss withal, regard and deal with 
the French question, — the most important in 
Europe 1 

Would he, like his immediate predecessors, join 
unconditionally witli Spain I The previous tenor 
of his life bound him to this neither by duty nor 
inclination. He did not fail to perceive that the 
ascendancy of Spain was a burthen even to tho 
papacy, and would rob it especially of its political 
independence. 

Or would he attach himself to the party of 
Henry IV. ? It is true that king gave indications 
of a disposition to become catholic. But a pro- 
mise to that effect w'as esvsier to make than to ful- 
fil : ho was still a protestant ; Clement VIII, 
might have had reason to fear being deceived. 

We bavii seen how Sixtus V. vacillated betw'een 
these possibilities, and what serious inconveniences 
arose therefrom. The zealot party was as strong 
as ever in Rome. The new pope durst not expose 
himself to their disfavour or their resistance. 

Difficulties thus surrounded him on all sides. 
Encompassed by them, he was cautious not to 
commit himself in words, or to awaken slumbering 
animosities. It is only in hi.s acts and his general 
conduct that we can gr.adually collect his inclina- 
tions and liis sentiments. 

Upon his accession the papal see had a legato in 
France who was considered to be in the Spanish 
interest, and an army which was destined to con- 
tend against Henry IV. ; subsidies were paid to 
the Tjigue. The new j)opo could make no change 
in this. Had he thought of withholding bis sub- 
sidie.s, withdrawing his troops, and recalling his 
legate, he would have jeojiardized liis reputation 
for orthodoxy, and exposed himself to more rancor- 
ous hostility than had befallen pope Sixtus^ He 
was vej’y far, however, from augmenting or ^viiig 
new impulse to the clforts made on belialf of the 
Liguc ; rather did he gradually, and as occasion 
allowed, moderate and confine them in some de- 
gree. 

Very soon, however, he saw himself constrained 
to a stop nf a less ambiguous kind. 

In the year 1592 Henry IV. sent cardinal Gondi 
to Italy with proposals on his part to conform to 
the church of Rome. The king was daily leaning 
more and more to Catholicism ; but his thought, as 
it appears, was to reunite himself with the catholic 
church, more as a kind of compromise, through the 
mediation of Tuscany and Venice, than in the way of 
subjection. — And was not even this a very accept- 
able thing for the pope ! Was not the king’s 1 * 6 - 
turn to the church in any case a great gain, occur 
in w'hat way it might? Clement neveitheless 
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deemed it necessary not to accede to this, and not 
to receive Gondi. The presence of Luxemburg 
had entailed too great inconveniences on Sixtus V. 
without being productive of any advantage. He 
sent a monk, Fra Fnuiceschi, to Florence, whither 
the cardinal was already arrived, to acquajnt him 
that he could not be received in Rome. It was 
perfectly satisfactory to the pope that the cardinal 
and the archduke himself complained of this : he 
wished that this refusal should excite attention and 
be noised abroad. This however was only one view 
of the matter. It was by no means the pope^s 
intention to disgust the king, or utterly to reject 
all overtures towards a reconciliation. It is stated 
in the Venetian reports, that Fra Franceschi had 
ud(h!d to his official announcement the intinia^^ 
tion, that he had reason to believe the cardinal 
w'ould be received prlmtini and in secret*. It 
seems likely that Gondi did actually go to Rome ; 
the pope is related to have said to liim that he 
must Knock at his door more than once. Thus 
much is certiiiii, that an agent of Goridi’s betook 
himself to Rome;, and after he had had iitiiiierous 
conferences, declared to the Venetian ambassador 
ho had, God he thanked, v.vQry reason to hope and 
be satisfied f ; hut more lie could not say. In a 
word, the open estrangement was accompanied 
with secret advances. CKmient VIII. was unwil- 
ling either to ollend the Spaniards or to repulse.^ 
Henry IV. His conduct was governed by both 
these considerations. 

Meunwhilo a new and far more important ques- 
tion had arisen. 

The estates of France assembled in 1.593, — that 
is to say, such of them as belonged to the party of 
the Ligue, — to proceed to the election of a new 
king. As the sole ground for the exclusion of 
Henry IV. was of a religious nature, extraordinary 
authority in the matter devolved upon the jiapal 
legate. This was still Sega, bishop of Piacenza, 
wiio had bipeii chosen by Gregory XI V. ; a man 
imbiieil with the Hispano-ecclesiastical principles 
of that ])<ipc’s reign. Clenu'iit deemed it neces- 
sary to address special instructions to him. Ju 
these he enjoins him to see to it, that neither force 
nor corruption should exercise any intUnmee over 
the votes ; and he conjures liim, above all things, 
to guard against ovcrliasto in so weighty a matter 

Such an admonition would not have been with- 
out significance fiu* an ambassador who thought 
himself hound to follow tho hints of his sovereign, 
but it was expressed in too gtuieral terms to make 
tho dignitary of the church, who looked for his 
orders rather to Spain than to the pope, withdiniw 
from a party to which he had of old belonged, and 
which he regarde-d as the orthodox party. Cardinal 
Sega did not make the slightest change in his con- 
duct in consequence. Even on tho 13th of June 

♦ Dispaccio Donato : 23 Ott. 1593, from a report which was 
made to the Florentine ambassador Nlcollni, Fra Franecs- 
chi’s intimation was : “ Che credo che ll papa Tadmctteria, 
ma chc vuole levarc li cattolici fuorl di dubio et ogni nmbra 
che admettendolo riceve ambasccria di Navarra." pFliat he 
believed that the pope would admit him, but that he wished 
to relieve the catholics from every shadow of doubt that in 
admitting him he received the ambassador of Navarre.j 

t Ibid. *' Dopo aver lassato sfogar il primo moto della alte- 
ration di S. Beat." [After having allowed the first move- 
ments of his holiness’s displeasure to exhaust themselves.] 

t Davila giyes an extract from this instruction, xiii.p. 810. 


ho published a proclamation, in which he called on 
the estates to elect a king, who should be not only 
truly catholic, but also resolved and competent to 
annihilate the efforts of the heretics. This he said 
was what his holiness desired above all things *. 

The same remarks are applicable to this instruc- 
tion of tho pope, as to every other step of his. Ho 
adhered in general to the rigidly orthodox ecclesi- 
astico-Spanish party. He did this, indeed, not 
with the [lassioU and fervour in the cause cxlii- 
hited by other popes ; if these qualities existed 
in him at all, their operation was altogether secret : 
it was enough for him (juietly, and without incur- 
ring censure, as the order of business required, to 
abide by the side which he had once adopted, and 
which secuned most consonant with the nature of his 
office. Only this is to bo observed, that he did not 
altogether repudiate the other party, nor wish to 
provoke its detenniiied hostility. By means of 
secret advances and indirect expressions he held 
out to it tho ])rosp«'et of a reconciliation at some 
future; time. Ho satisfied the Spaniards ; yet might 
their advei*saries persuade theiiLselves that his pro- 
ceedings were not wholly free, — that, wliatever 
they were, they were such in deference to the 
Spaniards. In Sixtus it was the strife of contend- 
ing thoughts that finally prevented Ms adopting any 
decided Hue of policy ; in Clement it was regard for 
the sentiments of both parties, and prudence and 
circumspection, tlio results of large experience, and 
of a desire to avoid hostilities. The conseciuence, 
however, certainly was, that he too exerted no de- 
cisive infiuenee. 

L<ft accordingly to thomsedves, the affairs of 
France proceeded in obedience to their natural 
bent. 

The most important thing was, that dissension 
broke out between the ehie^ of the Ligue. The 
Sixteen adhered closely to Spain ; Mayeiieo pur- 
sued tho aiiii.s of his pei*sonal ainbilioii. The 
jealousy of the Sixteen hecainc the more exaspe- 
rated, and they jiroeeeded to the most ermd atro- 
cities against those who were suspected or known 
to be desertei’s from them, — for instance, to the 
murder of the president Brisson. Mayence held 
it good to pnni.sh them, and caused their most vio- 
lent ringleader to ho executed. I'romoted by this 
discord, there grew np, even in Paris, from the be- 
ginning of 1592, a more moderate Icmjier, political 
and religious ; one still catholic indet'd, hut opposed 
to the course hitlierto pursued by the liigue, and, 
above all, to tho Sixteen and the S[)aniardH. A con- 
federacy was forini'd, nearly in the same way as tlie 
Ligue itself, the f)hject of which was, in the very 
first place, to put all the offices of the city into iho 
hands of moderate men of accordant sentiments ; 
and this was tolerably w'ell acconiplished in the 
coiirse of that year f. Similar tendencies were mani- 
fested throughout the whole kingdom. They were 
very intlueiUial over the result of the elections for 
the assembly of the estates. Hence it was that 
the Spaniards found all their proposals met by so 
resolute an opposition. Whilst the furious preach- 

• “Qn’il ait le courage et les autres vertns rcquiserl‘ pour 
pouvoir heureii.^ement reprinner et an6antir du tout lea 
efforts et mauvais dcsseins ties herctiques. C’est la chose du 
mondc que plus S. S. presse et desire." (In Cayet, 58, 350.) 

t Cayet, lib. iv. (tome 58, p. 5), communicates the propo- 
sitions which were made in the first assembly. 

o 
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ers pronounced every one excomnuinicatcd who 
should venture but to speak of peace with the 
heretic, even though he should return to the 
mass, the parliaineni recalled to nicinory the fun- 
damental laws of the realm, by which foreign 
princes were excluded from the throne. It was 
not to be mistaken, that the whole party which 
was designated as the ])oliticaI, only waited for 
Henry’s conversion to sulnnit to him. 

What difference was there then between tlumi 
and the catlmlic royalists in the camp of Henry J V. i 
The^nly one was, that the former reiiuired liefore 
their submission to see a step taken, which thc4atter 
thought they might venture to wait for. For Avon 
the catholic royalists were unanimous in thhiRing 
that the king must return to their church, though, 
they did not make his right and Ini' legitimacy de- 
pend on his doing so. J’erhaps tot^'^heir illwill to 
the protestants immediately about contin- 

ually urged them to insist the more on this point. 
The princes of the blood, the most eminent states- 
men, and the majority of the court joined thotiera- 
parti, the distinctive characteristic of which lay in 
this demand *. 

As soon as matters had assumed this tispcct, every 
one said, and the protestants themselves did not 
deny, that if Henry was ever to be king, he must 
become catholic. It is not neces.sary to investigate 
the pretensions of those who assiu't that they gave 
the final impulse towards this consummation. The 
chief part was effected by the groat combination, 
the necessity of things In completing^ the act that 
brought him over to Catholicism, Henry linked him- 
self with that national sentimi'iit of French catholics, 
which was represented by the tiers-parti and the 
political party, and which now had a prospect of 
becoming predominant in France. 

Now this was at bc^toin precisely the very spWt 
of that catholic opposition, which had rallied rouml 
the banners of legitimacy and national independence, 
to resist tlie attempts of the ecclesiastico- Spanish 
party. How vastly had it now augmented in pow'er 
and consequence ! It had unquestionably the'' as- 
cendancy in the public opinion of France ; through- 
out all the country the people declared, if not 
openly, at least privately in its favour ; it acquired 
intrinsic firmness by the conversion of the sove- 
reign, a sovereign too who was so warlike, coura- 
geous, and victorious. Thus invigorated, it appeared 
once more before the pope, and besought his reeog- 
nitiou and his blessing. What reuowii, what cogent 
iiiHuencc were to be obtained if he now at least de- 
clared himself without ambiguity in its favour ! 
So much still depended on this. The prelates even 
who had received the king into the bosom of tjic 
church, had done so only on the anticipated condi- 
tion of papal absolution } ; and this was urgently 
solicited by the most powerful leaders of the Ligue, 
with whom the king had entered into negotiations §. 
Though promises are not always fulfilled, it cannot 

• It is so represented by Sully, v. 249. 

t That Henry was resolved on the step in April 1593, is 
shown by his letter to the grand duke of Tuscany of the 26th. 
M. Galiuzii, Istoria del Granducato, t. v. p. 160. 

t “ Messieurs du clerg6 luy avoient donn6 Tabsolution H la 
charge qu’ il vnvoyerail vers saSt6.1e requerir d’approuverce 
qu'ils avoient fait." [The clergy had given him absolution, con- 
ditioned that he should send to his holiness to petition him to 
approve of what tliey had done.] Cayet, 58. 290. 

$ Villeroy, Memoires Coll. Univ. 62. 186. 


yet be doubted that the pope’s absolution granted 
at this mumeut would have mightily affected the 
course of things. Henry sent a gnindce of tho 
realm, the duke of Nevors, to sue to the pope in the 
matter. A truce wa.s agreed on till tho answer ' 
should be received. 

Tho pope was distrustful and wary. As the 
hopes of spiritual ambition had fired Sixtus, so the 
dread of being overreached and exposed to irksome 
conscipjences, kept hack Clement VI II. He still 
apprehended that Henry IV. would probably re- 
lapse into Protestantism as he had once already 
done, and declared he vvould not believe that the king 
was a genuine convert unless an angel from heaven 
came and whispered it in hm car. He looked 

t round him and saw the majority of the curia still I 
vemi to the French ; from time to time too, pain- j 
phlets nppt‘ared reiterating, that Henry, as a “ hm- 
reticus rehipsiis,” could not be absolvetl even by the 
pope : Clement liad still no heart to set himself 
against the Spaniards, who were the foremost main- 
tahiers of tills opinion *. And was not the party 
that applied to him for pardon actually engaged in 
hostility to tlie claims of the llitinan see ? Were 
they, pot, as he expressed himself, “ faithle.ss to tho 
crowh and to tjic Church, bastards, children of the 
handmaid and' not of the wife, whilst they of tho 
Ligue had proved themselves the true sonsf?” 
Certainly on this ground too it would have demanded 
some resolution to grant their reiiuest, and Clement 
could not nerve himself up to thatppint Nevers 
entered Rome with the double coiHhleiice inspired 
by his high rank, and by the imporlaneo of his 
mission ; he doubted not that he would be received 
with joy ; he expressed himself in language to that 
elfeet, and tho king’s letter which he conveyed was 
also composed in the same tone. The jiope fancied 
it*rcad as thoiigli the king w.as not only a catholic 
of long standing, hut as though ho were returning, 
like a second Charlemagne, from a victory over the 
foes of the church. Nevers wa^i quite amazed at 
finding how coldly he was received. All his efforts 
proving fruitless, he at last asked the pope what 
the king was to dp to merit the favour of his holi- 
ness. The pope answered, there were theologians 
enough m France to point that out to him. “ Will 
your holiness he satisHed with what the theologians 
say T I'lie pope refused to answer tho question. 
He would never even acknowledge him as Henry’s 
amba.s.sador, but as Louis Gonzaga, duke of Nevers ; 
and all that passed between them he would have 
regarded only in the light of private discourse, not 
as official negotiation. He was not to be prevailed 
on to communicate any resolution on bis part in 
writing. “ Nothing remains for me,” said Nevers 

* Lea intimidations qui furent faitea au pape Clement 
VIII. par le due de Scssa: not very authentic however, and 
long ago printed in the Memoires de Mr. le due de Nevers, 
ii. p. 716, yet given as something new in Capetigue's Hle- 
toire de la lleforme, tom. vil. 

t Disp 20 Ag. 1593. Report of Henry’s conversion. “II 
papa non s'era per tali avisi molto alterato e tuttavia restava 
con I’animo molto involto nelli auol soliti dubbj e perpleasitd.’ 
[The pope was not much displeased at such accounts, and yet 
remained much involved as usual in doubt and perplexity.] 
He said to the Venetian ambassador, that Henry remained 
a hacreticus relapsus, and that no one could rely upon his 
conversion. 

t Relatio dictonim a Clemente VIII. papa die 2B Dec. 
1693, in consislorio. M^m. de Nevers, li. 638. 
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to cardmal Toledo, who niado known to him this 
conclusion of the pope’s, “ but to bewail the evils 
which the fury of the soldiery will bring ou France 
upon the new outbreak of war.” The cardinal said 
not a word, but smiled : Nevers left Rome, and 
vented his dissatisfaction in bitter reports 

Men have in general no feeling but for their per- 
sonal situation. The Roman curia knew only what 
was for its own advantage ; we discover in it no 
true sympathy for the fate of France. 

Wo know indeed enough of this pope, to believe 
that he would not absolutely repulse the adherents 
of Henry, and least of all now, when their strength 
wab so greatly increased. On the contrary, he as- 
sured a secret agent, that so soon as the king should 
show himself thoroughly catholic, he should ii||l 
fail to receive an absolution. It is characteri^ic 
of him, that whilst ui public he so decidedly 
disavowed any interest in the king’s return to the 
catholic faith, he privately gave the archduke of 
Tuscany to know, that he nevertheless w'ould offer 
no objection to whatever ,thc clergy of France 
should think fit to do. The grand duke was also 
instructed to communicate favourable declarations 
on the pope’s ])art to the catholic royalists f*. Yet 
with all this. Ids real care was only for his own 
prospects ; in France therefore things were left to 
proceed as they might. 

The truce was expired ; the sword was again drawm, 
and the fortune of war was once more invoked. 

But Henry’s superiority was now made instantly 
and decisively manifest. The commanders of the 
forces opposed to him, lacked that security of con- 
viction which previously had ensured thf'in so 
strong a position : the doctrines of the political 
party, the king’s conversion, and the prosperous 
course of his fortune, had made them all quail in 
their hearts. One after the other they passed over 
to him without waiting for the papal absolution. 
Vitri, the commandant in Mcaux, no longer rtjceiv- 
ing pay fifr his troops of the Spaniards, set the 
example ; it was followed in Orleans, Bouvges, and 
Rouen. The chief consideration now was, how 
matters would turn out in Taris, There the poli- 
tical or national Frcncli party, after many oscilla- 
tions, had gained complete ascendancy, gathered the 
first families to itself, and filled the most important j 
places with individuals from among them. The 
aiTTied citizens were already officered by men of the 
party ; the hotel de Ville w’as directed in the same 
spirit ; the provost des marchands and the ^chevins 
were to a mwi of these opinions. Under these cir- 
cumstances there could no longer be any impediment 
to the king’s return. It took place on May 22d, 1594. 
Henry IV. was astonished to find himself received 
with such joyous acclamations by the same people 
that had so long stood out against him, and was dis- 
posed to think, that it must till then have been under 
the yoke of tyrannous rulers. This however was not 
precisely the fact ; the minds of the people had really 
been swayed by the sentiments that pervaded the 
Ligue, but othei*s had now taken their places. The 

• Two documents, almost entirely of the same import; 
Discours de ce que'lit "Mr* de Nevers k son voyage de Rome 
en I’annde 1593, and Discours de la legation de Mr- le duede 
Nevers, both in the 2d volume of the before-mentioned Me- 
moirs of Nevers, the first nearly verbatim in Cayet. Extracts 
in Thuanus, Davila, and recently, as if ftom unknown docu- 
ments, in Capefigue. j 

t Davila, lib. xiv. p. 939. I 


king’s return was mainly a victory of political opi- 
nion. The party of the Ligue now endured a per- 
secution similar to that they had so often inflicted. 
With the departure of the Spanish troops, the most 
influential founders and chiefs of the Ligu«\ such as 
tile despotic Boucher, quitted the city : more tlian 
a hundred of the other’s who W(?re deemed the most 
dangerous were formally banished. All authorities, 
and the entire people, took the oath of allegiauee. 
Kven the Sorboime, the most obstinate members of 
wliich, iiicludiiig the rector himself, were banished, 
acquiesced in the doctrines that had become domi- 
nant. How very different wf'n^ their resolutions 
HOW', from tho.se they had passed in 1599. Now 
the Sorbonne too admitted tliat all power is of God, 
according to the 1 3th chapter of Romans, and that 
whosoever resists tlio king withstand.s God and falls 
under condemnation. It reprobated the opinion, 
that a subject may refuse obedience to a king, be- 
cause be is not yet recognized by the pope, as a 
suggestion of w ifdved and evil advised men. All the 
membei’s of the imiver.sity, rectors, dt.’ans, theolo- 
gians, decretists, pbysiuian.s, artists, monks and con- 
venticals, students and officers, now swore fidelity 
and allegiance to Henry IV., and pledged themselves 
to spill their blood for him. Nay, wliat was more, 
on the strength of this new’ orthodoxy the univer- 
sity began a campaign against the Jes\iits. It 
reproached them with their seditious ]»nnciple8, 
which indeed it had itself previously shared, and 
witli their leaning to the Spanish interests. For a 
long while the Jesuits defended themselves not un- 
successfully. But since, in the same year, Jean 
Cluistel a man w ho attended their schools, made 
an attempt to murder the king, and admitted ou 
his exaniination that he had often heard from the 
Jesuits, that it was lawful to kill a king who was 
not reconciled to the churcH, they could no longer 
resist the general success of the party to winch 
they had always been opposed. The people was 
with difficulty restrained from sacking their college ; 
at last all the members of the order were con- 
demned, as seducers of youth, disturbers of the 
public peace, and enemies of the king and the state, to 
quit the kingdom within fourteen days f. Thus the 
opinions which had taken up their position as oppo- 
sition by small and feeble beginnings, now’ gradually 

• Juvencius, partis v. lib. xii. n. 13. gives the following 
description of the criminal : “ Indoles juveni tristis ac tetrica, 
mores improbi, mens anxla recordatione rriminum atque 
iniius potissimum quod matrein aliquando verberassel ... 
Conscientia. criminura ultrix, mentem efforat.-im diro vexare 
pergebat mctu ; quem ut leniret inunane patricidium iiupos 
mentis an potius erebi furiis incitatus designat, quo tam- 
quam de religione ac regno bene mcritus pcccatorum voniam 
facilius, ut demens reputabat, conhequeretur ” |Thc young 
man’s disposition was gloomy and morose, his morals de- 
praved, his mind was harassed by the remembrance of crimes, 
and of one especially, namely, that he bad once beaten his 
mother. . . . Conscience, the avenger of crimes, continued to 
torture his brutalized mind with dire fears: to mitigate 
these he conceived in his insanity, or rather incited by hellish 
rage, the design of committing a monstrous • parricide, 
whereby, as though having done service to religion and the 
realm, he might the more easily, as the madman imagined, 
obtain forgiveness of his sins.] 

t Annure Literse Societatis Jesu, 1596, p. 350. “ Tanta su- 
perat adhuc prseteriti naufr^gii fluctuatio ut iiondum tabulas 
omnes attpie armamenta disjecta collegerimus.” [Such is 
►till the surge left behind by the late shipwreck, that we have 
not yet collected all our scattered goods and chattels.] 

o 2 
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overspread Paris and the whole kingdom, and drove 
their antagonists out of tlie field. Similar move- 
ments took place in all quarters. New submissions 
daily occurred ; tho king was crowned and anointed 
at Chartres ; prayers were ott'ered up for him in all 
the clnu'ches ; the monastic ordei-s recognized liim ; 
he exercised the ecclesiastical prerogatives of tho 
crown, important as these arc, without gainsay. In 
this matter he evinced the soundness of his Catho- 
licism ; where the ritual of the church had suffered 
any detriment during the late ti’oubles, he endea- 
voured to restore it ; where the exclusive practice 
of it had been maintained, he confirmed that right 
to it by solemn privileges. All this ho did without 
having yet been reconciled with the pope. 

Rut it had now become for the latter urgently 
ncccsgllry to think of reconciliation *. Had he 
delayed longer there was a possibility of schism ; 
an actually separate church of France might have 
arisen. 

The Spaniards, it is tnio, still held out against the 
measure. They maintained that decidedly J lonry’s 
conversion was not real ; that the true grounds for 
apprehending a schism would only make them- 
selves felt when ho received absolution +; they 
even j)ointed out the occasion on which it would 
break out. It still required resolution on the pope’s 
part, to set himself in oj»position to those whose 
power encompassed him, and who poRsc?.ssed a great 
party in the curia, to separate from opinions which 
jiasse^l for orthod(»x, for which his predecessors 
had so often wielded tho spiritual and temporal 
weapon, nay, which he himself had countenanced 
for so many years. Ho saw, however, that every 
delay would bo pernh-ioiis, ami that ho had nothing 
more to expect from the opposite party ; he felt 
that the party triumphant in France, though to a 
cerUin extent at variance with the strict doctrines, 
nevertheless in temporal mattiTS exhibittnl a mani- 
fest sympathy with the interests of Rynie ; the 
former feeling might perhaps be removed and the 
latter turned to better account : in sliort, Clement 
now manifested a willing alacrity upon the very first 
word mldressod to him. Wo bavt; the account of 
his negociations written by the French plenipoten- 
tiary d’Ossat ; they are amusing, instinctive, and 
worth reading ; but 1 do not find that ho ha<l 
great difficulties to overcome. It would be useless 
to follow the proceedings in detail ; the general 
posture of things had already decided the pope. 
The only question was, would the king too on his 
part make some concessions to the pope. Those 
who were averse to the reconciliation, would 
fain have raisfed the demand for these as high as 
possible, alleging that the church required the 
strongest soeuriticjs in such cases ; the pope, how- 
ever, remained satisfied with more moderate terms. 
He demanded especially the restoration of Catholi- 
cism in Bearn, the introduction of the regulations 
of the council of Trent, so far as this w'as consis- 
tent with tho laws of tho land, close observance of 
tho concordat, and the education of tho prince of 
Condd, the presumptive heir to the throne, in the 
catholic faith. On the king’s part it still continued 

• Not until Nov. 5, l.'iOl, the Venetian ambassador finds the 
pope with respect to the atfairs of France “ meglio incJiiiato 
che nel passato” [better disposed than fonnerly]. 

f Ossat (1 Mr. de Villeroy, Home, Dec. (5, 1594. Lettres d’ 
Ossat, i. 53. 


highly desirable that he should be reconciled to 
the Roman see. His power was based on his 
conversion to Catholicism, an act which could only 
derive full authenticity from the pope’s absolution ; 
although by far the greater number were com- 
pliant on this point, still there were some who 
availed themselves of the want of this sanction to 
justify their continued resistance *. Henry IV. 
agreed to the stipulations with no great difficulty. 
He had already spontaneously prepared their ful- 
filment in part. He had it at heart to show himself 
a good catholic. Much as his power now exceeded 
what it was at the jicriod of the duke de Nevers* 
mission, still the letter in which he now solicited 
absolution of the pope, was much more humble 
and Biibinissivc than tho former. “ The king,” it 
said f , “ returns to the feet of your Holiness, and 
beseeches you in all humility by the bow(‘ls of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deign to accord him your 
holy blessing and your highest absolution.” The 
pope felt perfectly satisfied 

It now* only remained that tho college of cardi- 
nals should declare its assent. The pope, how'cver, 
w'ould not let the matter bo brought before a regular 
consistiiry, in which inconvenience might easily 
have re.sultcd from the observance of old resolu- 
tions : he invited the cardinals to give him their 
several opinions in special audiences, an expedient 
often before resorted to on similar occasions. Having 

♦ Du Perron au Roi, Nov. 6, IS!)."). “ De toucher icycom- 
bieu I’aHthorite et la favour de ce siege cstant entre vos 
mains vous pent sewir (I’lin iitih* instrument non seultiuent 
pour reiuottre et conserver vos sujets en paix et en obeis- 
sauce, mais aussi pour vous preparer toutes sortes de gran- 
deur hors de votre royauine, et A tout le inoins jiour tenir 
vos etiiicmis en qnclque rrainte ct devoir par I’apprehension 
de la inesme authorite dont il sc sont aydez pour tronblcr vos 
estats et vos pcuplcs, cc siToit un discours supcrllu.” — Los 
amhassades du cardinal du Perron, i. 27. [I)n Perron to tho 
king, Nov. 0, 159.'). To discuss in this place how much the 
authority and favour of this see ])laced in your hands may 
serve you as an useful instrument not only to reduce your 
subjects to peace and obedience and to maintain the same, 
but also to prepare for you all kind.s of greatness be'yond the 
liinit.s of your kingdom, and at the very least to keep your 
enemies in some fear and duty by the apprehension of the 
same authority, whereof they have availed themselves to 
trouble your states and your subjects, would be a superflu- 
ous discourse.] 

t llcquetc du Roi, in Amclot’s remarks, cited by Ossat, i. 
IfiO. 

J The rourt of Rome still considered the resolution rash 
and hazardous. Dolfiuo, Relatione; “ I piu gravi negotii il 
papa lia saputo espedirc c inolto bene c ancora con gran 
celerita: perchc con tanll contrarj quanti ogu’ uno sa bene- 
disse il re di Francia, lo accettb nel grembo della chiesa, 
mando li nn legato nel tempo che tutti lo rihuttavano sotto 
pretesto che non fosse sua dignitA maudarlo avanti che il re 
mandasso il suo ambasciatore a Roma, et in quello TautoritA 
della Sria* Vra* giov6 assai, che cosi mi disse S. Sa. per diversi 
olllci che a quel tempo io aveva fatte a nome di lei." [The 
pope succeeded in dispatching the gravest afi'airs, not only 
very well but with the greatest expedition : for in spite of 
so many notorious obstacles, he gave his benediction to 
the king of France, received him into the bosom of the 
church, and sent him a legate, at the time w'hen every one 
opposed this upon the pretext that it was not consistent 
with liis dignity to do so, till the king had first sent an 
amba.ssador on his part; and in this matter the authority of 
your signory assisted not a little, as his Holiness told me, 
in respect to various services I performed at that time In the 
name thereof.] 
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hoard them all, ho declared that two-thirds of the 
votes were in favour of absolution. 

Accordingly on the 17th of Dec. 1505, the cere- 
mony was performed. The pope’s throne was 
erected before the church of St. Peter, and the 
cardinals and the curia rewerently surrounded 
their head. The king’s petition and the conditions 
to which ho had agnjed were read. Thereupon the 
representative of the most Christian king cast 
hiniS('lf at the pope’s feet, who striking him slightly 
with a rod, bestowed absolution upon him. Once 
more the pa])al see aj)peared in all the undimi- 
nished splendour of its ancient traditional autho- 

riV *• 

And in truth the ceremony was indicativt* of a 
great result obtained. The ruling power in France, 
now strong and firmly rooted, was again catholic ; 
it had consequently an interest in standing well 
with the pope. A new focus of Catholicism was 
formed in that country, from which great inllii- 
ences would of necessity emanate. 

! More closely considered, this result pre.scnted 
two different aspects. 

It was not by the immediate efforts of the pope, or 
by a victory achieved by the strict ]»arty, that 
France had been won back to the church ; it was 
ratlu*r by an union of the moderate ojunions lying 
midway between both extrtaue.s, by the paramount 
strength of a j)arty that hud fii*«t appeared as an 
opposition, llonce it was that the b'reneh church 
assumed quite a different position from that of 
Italy, or of the Netherlands, or that newly erected 
ill (jerniany. It suhniittod to the po]H?, hut it did 
so with a freedom and an intrinsic indep<*ndence 
founded on its origin, tlui sentiment of which was 
never again lost. So far the papal sec could by no 
means regard France as an ahsolnte conquest. 

But its advantages on the other, the political side, 
were very groat indeed. The lost balance of power 
was restored : — two great powers, jeafuis of each 
other, involved ki ineessaut mutual struggles, held 
each other in cheek. Both were eatholic, and 
might after all fall into the same views ; but 
between the two the pope assumed a far more 
independent position, than had been possible for 
any of his predecessors for a long period, lie was 
now to a great <h*grec liberated from the bondage 
in which the superiority of Spain had hitherto held 
him. 

This political result came to light only with 
the progress of events. I’lni French infiucnco 
for the first time re-appeared in Italy upon 
the lapse of Ferrara to the holy see, an event in 
other respects also of great moment, as regarded 
the growth of the political power of the ecclesiasti- 
cal states, and which wo may here suffer to inter- 
rupt our attention to tho affairs of religion, as 
it then did that of contemporaries. We shall 
begin with a review of the country under its last 
sovereigns. 

Ferrara under Alfonso 1 T . 

It is frequently assumed that Ferrara was p€*cu- 

• Ossat, who on other occasions is very circumstantial, 
passes very lightly over this ceremony (i. 1C8,) “ Tout s’y est 
pa8s6,” he says, ** convenablement & la (lignite de la couroniic 
trds-chretieime. [Tho whole was conducted in a manner 
befitting the dignity of the most Christian crown.] Every 
one was not of that opinion. 
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liarly pnisperous and flourishing under the last 
Estes: this, however, is but an illusion, like so 
many others, originating from the aversion enter- 
tained for the secular dominion of Rome. 

Montaigne visited Ferrara under Alfonso II. 
He admired the broad streets of the city, and its 
beautiful palaces, but even be made the remark 
that occurs to modern travclhu’s, that they were 
lonely and deserted *. Tlie prosperity of the country 
depended on the maintenance of the dams, and 
the r(‘gulation of the waters ; but neither dams, nor 
streams, nor canals were kept hi proper order ; 
inundations were not unfrequent ; Volaiia and Pri- 
maroo became choked with sand, so that their 
navigation ceased entii'cly 

But it were a still greater error to look on the 
subjects of that house as free and hajipy. Alfonso 
most severely enforced the riglitsof his excneqner. 
On every contract, though it only rt^lated to a loan, 
a ttmth accrued to the duke, and he levii'd a tenth 
on every thing that entered the city. Ho liad the 
monopoly of sjilt ; he biirthened tho commcrco in 
oil with a new tax : at the advice of his minis- 
ter of tax(‘S, Christofano da Finnic, lie Anally 
appropriated to himself the trade in flour and 
bread, and no one could ])rocure those iiecessiirics 
of life from any other than the ducal oflleers ; no 
neighbour would bave dared to li'iid a few hand- 
fuls of flour to another Even the nobility were 
allowed tho privilege* of hunting only fur a few days, 
and never with more than tlirce dogs. One day 
six men wore seen hanging in the inarket-]>lace, 
with dead pheasants tie(l to then* fc'et. This was 
a token, it was said, that tlu^y had been shot in the 
act of poaching in the dnke’s preservi*s. 

If, therofori*, writers speak of the flourishing 
condition and the activity of FciTara, they cannot 
mean the country and tho city, but only the court. 

In the temjiestuous days of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, when so many flourisliiiig fami- 
lii^s, HO iiiiiny powerful ])rincipaUlics ])ei‘ished, and 
all Italy underwent a radi(!al revolution, the house 
of Este had, by its dexterous ]>oliey, and its stout- 
hearted .S(df-del’enee, contrived to weather through 

♦ Montaigne; Voyage i. 22(). 231. 

t A report respecting the state of the chtfrch belonging 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, asserts that the 
duke hail transferred to liis eountry seat, Mesola, the pea- 
sants whose task it wiis to Avork on the To, so that every 
thing connected with the latter had fallen into ruin, and 
could not be repaired. (Inf. Politt. t. ix.) 

J Frizzi: Mcniorie per la storia di Ferrara, tom. iv. p. 3tM. 
More particularly Matiulcsso, Relatione di Ferrara. “ II duca 
non e cost ajnato come le .siiol prccessori e questo per I’aus- 
teritd e esattioni che fa (’hristofano da Finnic cugiumiinato 
it Frisato (Sfregiato) suo gabellicre ... II Frisato s'otrerse di 
vcndcre miglior mercato le rohbe a beneficio del nopolo di 
quello the facovano gli altri e dame molto utile a S. Erew- : 
piacquo il partito la duca; — nia se bene il Fiisato paga al 
du(‘a quello che gli ha data inteiitione, non sodisfa pero al 
popolo, vtMidendo larohha cattiva quanto alia quality e molto 
e.ira quanto al prezzo.” [The duke is not so beloved as his 
predecessor, by reason of the harshness and the exactions of 
Christofano da Fiume, surnamed il Frisato (ilie scarred), his 
comptroller of taxes ... II Frisato oflered to sell goods to 
tho profit of the people, at lower prices than others, and 
to derive mucli advantage thence for his c.xcellencc. The 
dnke approved tlic proposal -but though il Frisato pays 
the duke what he gave him to expect, he yet does not satisfy 
the people, .since he sells goods of bad quality, and very high 
priced.] 
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all dangers. With these qualities, however, it 
united others. Who has not read of that stock 
which, as Bojardo expresses himself, was destined 
to be the great preserver of all valour, goodness, 
courtesy, love, grace, and gaiety *. Who has not 
read of its resilience, which he, as well as Ariosto, 
says, wiis adorned not only with ample royal palaces, 
hut also with fair studies and excellent iiiaiinei*H f 1 
If the Estes had the merit of patronizing poetry and 
learning, they have been abundantly rewarded. 
The nunnory of that splendour and power which 
rapidly pass aw'ay, has bci*n propagated in the 
works of great writers that live for ever. 

Alfonso 1 1. sought to keej) up the same state of 
things that had existed under his predecessors, 
lie, too, held the same views. 

He had not, indeed, to sustain the same rude 
conflicts as they ; nevertheless, since he was in 
CMiistant disscMision w'itli Florence, and was not 
always secure of his liege lord, the pope, he always 
held himself in a posture of defence. Ferrara wtis 
esteemed, next to Padua, the strongest hold in 
Italy : 27,000 men were enrolled in the militia :{:. 
Alfonso strove to encourage the mai’tial spirit. In 
order adeejuately to countcrbahuicc the partiality 
displayed towards Tuscany by the papal court, lie 
attached himself to the German emperors. He 
frequently cr(»8scd the Alps with a splendid re- 
tinue, united himself in marriage with an Austrian 
princess, spoke German, it is said, and in 1506 
marched with a body of troops, amounting to some 
four thousaml men, to the aid of the emperor in his 
war against the Turks. 

In like manner the cause of literature throve 
under his patronage. I know not that this world 
has ever elsewhere seen a closer union between 
literature and the court and government of a coun- 
try. Pigna and Montccatino, two professors of the 
university, were successively prime ministers of 
the country ; nor did they, therefore, give up their 
literary laboura ; at li*ast Pigiia, whilst he had the 
conduct of public business, continued his’academi- 
cal lectures, and from time to time published a 
book §. The poet, Battista Guariui, the author of 

• Bojardo : Orlando Innamorato, ii. 22. 

Da quosta (stlrpc) fia servato ojini valorc, 

Ogni bontade et ogni cortc.^ia, 

A more, stato giocundo 

Tra qudla geiitc fiorita nel inuiido. 

f Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, xxxv. 6. 

Nor pur di mura e d’ ampli tetti rcgl, 

Ma di bei studi c di coRtuini egrcgl. 

J Relatione sopra la Romagna di Ferrara : “ Erano descritti 
nelli rolli della militia dal eoinmissario della battaglia a 
CIO deputato tutti i suditi atti a portar armi. Erano co.stretti 
a itarne rovisti per haver da seiviie nel occasioiii a piedi o 
a cavallo secondo le forze delle loro facoltd c godevano essi 
alcune esentioni.” [All suIijectR capable of bearing arms were 
inscribed in the rolls of the militia by the commissioner of 
war appointed to that duty. They were required to hold 
themselves in readinesB to serve when called on, on foot or 
I on horseback according to their means, and they enjoyed 
j certain exemptions.] 

I § Manolesso ; “ Segretario intimo 6 il Sr. Giovamb. Pigna, 
j per mano del quale passano tutti negotii. Legge publica- 
' meiiti la lilosofla morale, o scrlve I’istoria della casa d’Este : 

' j ^ oratore filosofo c poeta molto eccelente : possiede benissirao 
! la lingua Greca, e servendo il suo principe ne’ negotii e trat- 
! tando e iscrivendo quanto occorre, non tralascia per6 i studi, 

I ct in tutte le professiuni b tale che pare die ad una sola 
[ atienda.” [His private secretary Is Signor Giovamb. Pigna, 


Pastor Fido, w'os sent ambassador to Venice and 
Poland. Even Francesco Patrizi, though engaged 
upon abstruse subjects, extols the sympathy he 
luet with at the court. All liberal pursuits met 
with like measure of encouragement. The contests 
of science alternated with disputations touching 
conti*o verted questions of love : Torquato Tasso, 
for instance, who had long occupied a place in the 
university, originated one of these. Sometimes a 
play was jiroduced by the university, sometimes by 
the court : the theatre, in addition to its ordinary 
attractions, po8.scH8ed one of a literary kind, since 
continual efforts were made after new forms, and 
just at this time it perfected the pastoral di'ama, 
and laid the foundation of the opera. Sometiiiibs 
Ferrara wius visited by foreign ambassadors, cardi- 
nals, and princes, at least by those of tlie neigh- 
bouring cities of Mantua, Guastalla, Urbiiio, and 
now and tlien even by an archduke. Upon these 
occasions the court shone forth in all its splendour ; 
tournaments were held in which the nobility of the 
land spared no cost ; at times a hundred eavalici*8 
tilted in the court-yard of the palace. The fes- 
tivities w'cre ariiiuged to re])rcsent some fabulous 
legend or poetic tale, as their names sufliciently 
indicate —the Temple of Love*, the Island of Bliss ; 
enchanted castles were defended and stormed. 

Thus did the court of Ferrara display the closest 
union of poetry, leaniing, politics, and chivalry. 
There splendour was ennobled by the spirit tliat 
animated it, and the defect of means by the wealth 
of mind. 

The “ Rime ” and tlie epic poems of Tasso, give us 
a living ])ortraiture of this court, of the sovereign 
"in whom arc obvious loftiness of heart and vigour, 
and of whom it cannot be said w hether he is better 
as a knight or as a leader,” of his wife, and above 
all, of his sisters. The elder, Lucrccia, resided but 
a short while with her husband in Urbino, and 
afterwards continually in FeiTara, where, likewise, 
she liad influence in public afliiirs, though her chief 
care was to kindle and foster literary and musical 
efturts ; it was she who patronized Tasso. The 
younger, Leonora, moved in a more limited sphere ; 
bhe was delicate, quiet, and retiring, but, like her 
sister, possessed a mind of strongly marked linea- 
ments f . Once, during an earthquake, they both 
refused to leave the castle ; Leonora especially felt 
pleasure in indulging a stoical indifference ; when 
at last they did give way, it was at a moment in 
the last degree critical ; the roof fell in imme- 


throwph whose hands all business passes. He gives public 
lectures on moral philosophy, and is engaged in writing the 
hi.story of the house of Este ; he is a very excellent orator, 
philubupher, and poet; he is exceedingly well versed in the 
Greek language, and while employed in the public service of 
his prince, and transacting and writing whatever his office 
requires, he yet does not neglect his studies, and in all his 
occupations he acquits himself as if he attended to but one 
alone.] 

* Extracts from descriptions which appeared at the time, 
for instance from the Tempio d‘Amore, may be seen in 
Muratori, Scrassl, and Frizzi. 

t Slie acted as regent during the Duke’s absence in the 
year 1566, according to Manolesso, " con infinita sodisfattione 
dc’ sudditi” [to the subjects' infinite satisfaction]. " Non ha 
preso,” he continues, " vuol prendere marito per esser di 
debolissima complessione : d pero di gran spirito.” [She is 
not married, nor will she marry, being of a very feeble con- 
stitution ; and yet she possesses a great spirit.] 
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diately behind them. Leonora was looked on almost 
as a saint ; to her prayers people ascribed their pre- 
8(!rvation from an inundation *. Tasso paid them 
his court in a manner suited to their respective 
dispositions ; towards the younj^cr his tone was 
sul)ducd, his language sparing an<l iinfrecpient, and 
always ap})earing as if he purposely ahstahied from 
a full expression of his sentiments ; the elder he 
addresses without any reserve ; he compar<*s h(;r 
to the full blown fragrant rose, which maturity has 
not divested of its charms, &c. Other ladies 
besides graced the court of FeiTarn, such as 
Barbara Sanseverina and her daughter Leonora 
Siyivitale ; Tasso has incomparably pourtrayed the 
calm self-possession of the matron, and the glad- 
ness and grace of the daughter’s youthful beauty ; 
no limner could place them more perfectly before 
ns. Then follow descriptions of the tilleijlaturc fre- 
quented by the court, the hunting parties, and the 
sports, the whole round of their pursuits. Who 
can resist tho impression wTonght by these descrip- 
tions, with all their gushing fulness of melody ! 

Still must we forbear from yielding ourselves up 
wholly to this inipnjssion. The same arbitrary 
force that held the whole land in such strict obedi- 
ence, made itself likewise felt at court. 

Those scenes of poetry and sj)ort were some- 
times dashed with very discordant inci<leiit8. The 
nobles were treated with as little forbearance as 
tlie common people. 

A Gonzaga had been murdered. Every one laid 
the crime at. the door of the. young Ercole Coii- 
trario ; at all events the murderers had tak<‘n refuge 
oij an estate belonging to liiin. The duke deinandi.*d 
that they should he given up. Young C<»ntrario, 
to avoid being criminated by them, himself caused 
them to be put to death, and their corpses only 
w('re delivered over to the duke. Upon this he 
was one day summoned to the court, and on the 
2ud of Ang., 1676, he had his audi<‘nce. The C(»n- 
trarj weni tlni wealthiest and most ancient family 
in Ferrara ; J'h'cole was the last 8ei«)n of the Iiouse. 
Not long after ho entered the palace he was carried 
out of it a corpse, '^fhe duke said, that the youug 
man, while <;onversing with him, had been smldenly 
struck with apo])lexy ; but no one believed biiii. 
'Pnices of violeiK’c were discovered on the body, 
.and the duke's friends acknowledged that their 
master h.ad caused Coiitrario to be put to death, 
excusing the .act on the ground that he had been 
loath to sully an illustrious name by a more igno- 
minious death f. 

Such justice as tliis struck terror itito every one. 
The worst was, that the i)roperty of tho family was 
now to lai)se to the duke. 

But on the whole it would have been no pru- 
dent thing for any one to oiler even the sligluest 
resistance to the sovereign 4-'. The court was a 
perilously slippery ground. Subtle as was Moiite- 

• Serassi: Vita di Torquato Tasso, p. 150. 

t Frizzl : Memorie, iv. 382. 

I When Tasso is not in Inimour he expresses himself 
otherwise than as above. “ Perchi io conosceva,” he says, in a 
letter to the duke of Urblno, “ il duca per natural inclinatione 
dispostissimo alia maligniti e picno d’una certa ambitiosa 
alterezza, la quale egli trae della nobilta del sangue e della 
conoscenza ch’egli ha del suo valorc, del quale in molte cose 
non si da punto ad intendere 11 falso.”— (Lettere n . 281 . Opere, 
tom. ix. 188.) [Because I knew the duke to be naturally 
very prone to malice, and full of a certain overweening arro- 
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catino, he could not yet maintain himself in the 
end. Fanigarola, in those days the most distin- 
guished preacher in Italy, had been allured, not 
w'ithout difficulty, to Ferrara : suddenly he was 
banished with boisterous violence. Men aslcfld 
wbakwas his offence, and nothing was discovered 
ttgaiiist him, hut that he had (‘Utertained a corre- 
spondence respeetiug an invitation from another 
quarter. In such a scene tlie unstable, irritable, 
melancholy Tasso was not fitted to hold up long. 
Tin; duke seemed to like liim, listened to him with 
pleasure, and even condescended to correct the 
milihiry descriptions that occur in the Gcrusalemmo 
Liberata. But from the moment Tasso showed a 
disposition to p.ass into the service of the Medici, 
there wais an end to all cordiality between them. 
The poor poet withdrew from Ferrara, hut an in’e- 
sistible longing having brought him b.acki again, 
some satirical expressions which had escaped 
him in one of his melaneholy fits, were enough to 
determine tho duke to keep the unhappy man im- 
prisoned seven l«)ng years *. 

Ilc;re we behold the whole character of the 
Italian principality, precisely as it was in the 
fifteenth century ; reposing on well-weighed poli- 
tical relations, unliniited and arbitrary at home, 
surrounded with splendour, allied with literature, 
jealous even of the show of power. Str.ange aspect 
of human things ! The resources of the country 
produced the court, the centre of the court was the 
prince, the ultimate pnuluct of the whole social 
(•xistence was the autocracy of the sovereign. From 
his position in the world, the obedience rendered 
him, ami tho hom.age paid him, he derived the 
feeling of his own value and importance. 

It was the fate of Alfonso II. to be childless 
though thrice married, llis whole policy was ex- 
einplifie<l in the mode ho adopted to remedy that 
di.sadvantage. 

His purpose w'as tw'ofold ; first, to prevent his 
subjects from hcli(‘ving that they ^ould pass under 
the rule of any other house than his own ; and 
next, to hold the nomination of his successor in his 
own hand, ami not by any chance to set up a rival 
against himself. 

In S(*pb*mher, 1699, he went to Loretto, where 
Donna C'aniiJhi, the sister of Sixtus V., was then 
staying ; he sj)ared neither prestaits nor proinis<*.s 
to gain her o\t‘r. Through her iiistruniciitality he 
expected to he empowered to name as his suc- 
cessor that one of his m'phews who seemed to him 
most fitted for the choice. But hardly had his 
negociatioiis been really begun when Sixtus V. 

died. 

By similar mo.ans, presents to the pope’s sister- 
in-law, and officious eom]>laisanee to bis nephew’s, 
Alfonso suecceded, in the year 1691, in gaining 
the e,ar of Gregory XIV. When lie saw that he 
might entertain hope, ho went to Rome to ply 
tho negooiation in person. The first question was, 
whether tho bull of Pius V., which forbade the 
reinfeudation of lapsed pap.al fiefs, was applicable to 
Ferrara. Alfonso denied this, because it had never 
yet lapsed. .Still the words were but too plain ; 
tho congregation decided that the bull by all means 

gance, which he derives from the nobility of his blood, and 
from the consciousness of his own worth, width in many 
particulars is not to be mistaken.] 

• Serassi : Vita del Tasso, p. 282. 
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comprehended Feri’ara. All that remained, then, 
to he asked was, whether a pope had not the power 
to make special determinations in special cases ^ 
The congregation di<l not venture to give a nega- 
te to this ; it laid it down, however, as a condition, 
that the necessity should be urgent, and the utility 
obvious * * * § . A great step was thus gained. It is 
not improbable that had speed been used, and a 
new investiture prepared forthwith in favour of 
some individual by name, the object desired might 
have been accomplished. Alfonso, however, would 
not name his heir. Moreover the Sfondmti and he 
were not fully agreed on this subject ; they would 
have preferred the inarchese Filippo di Este, while 
the duke was more inclined to his nearer kinsman, 
Cesare. Tiiiui was wasted in discussions on this 
matter, and Gregory, too, died before any thing 
was settled f . 

Meanwhile negotiations had also been entered 
into with the imperial court. Ferrara was indeed 
a papal, but Modena and Reggio were imperial 
liefs. The duke’s previous line of policy now stood 
him in good stead ; lie was on the l)est of terms 
with the emperor’s leading minister, Wolf Ruinpf. 
Rudolph II. actually accorded him the renewal of 
the fief, and even allowed him an interval during 
which he should be free to choose whom he would 
name as his successor. 

But Clement VIII. showed himself altogether as 
inti'aotable as the emperor was compliant. It 
seemed more catholic, more ecclesiastical, to call in 
a fief than to bestow it again ; such had been the 
rule laid down by the sainted pope Pius V. Even 
in the year 1692, Clement in a private consistory 
propose<l to conlinn the before-mentioned bull in 
its original tenour, without the addition made by 
* Gregory XIV. ; in this state it was passed 

And now the delay allowed by the emperor w’as 
expired, and the <luke w'as called on to designate 
his successor. Alfonso I. had, late in life, married 
• Laura Eustochia, after she bad already borne him 
a son, from wh6m was sprung don ("esare d’Este, 
whom the duke, after much hesitation, fixed on jis 
his heir. But even yet ho did not abandon the 
most cautious secrecy. Without communicating 
his intentions to any one else, he made known his 
choice to the emperor in an autograph letter, most 
urgently requesting him at the same time not to 
divulge the matter to any one, not even to his own 
ambassador at the imperial court, and only to ex- 
press his approval of the measure by sending back 
the letter with his imperial signature §. 

• Dispaccio Donato: *‘Quando ci fusse evidentissima 
utility et urgente necessitA . . . . il chc fti fatto per aprire la 
strada all’ intentione dol S'- Duca.” Cardinal S. Severina 
asserts that it was he who principally frustrated this design', 
though with much dlfliculty and against much opposition, 
and that the pope afterwards repented of that addition. 

t Cronica di Ferrara, MS. Bibl. Albnni also states there is 
no doubt Gregory XIV. would have done something for 
Ferrara ; that lie left the congregation in a passion, and was 
seized with illness in conseqxience. Alfonso went to a villa 
of Cardinal Farnesc’s, “ aspettando o vita o morte di questo 
papa. Venne la morte. II duca ritornb." [Waiting to see 
whether the pope would live or die. He died. The duke 
returned.] 

t Dispacclo Donato, 27 Dec. 1592. 

§ Relatione di quello che k successo in Ferrara dopo la 
morte del duca Alfonso. MS. Barber. “ II duca fVa I’anno 
coneessogli di tempo alia dichiaratione scrlsse dl suo pugno 
una lettera all’ imperatore e nominb Don Cesare, pregando 


He was resolved tQ retain, unshared with any 
one to his last gasp, the highest consequence in his 
little territory ; he would not have his court direct 
their attention to the rising sun. Cesar himself 
was not made at all acquainted with the favour 
bestowed on him, he was still forced to make an 
appearance somewhat restricted in splendour (he 
wa.s never allowed to have more than three gentle- 
men in his suite), and it was not till the duke’s life 
was at the last ebb, and the physicians had given 
up all hope, that he called for the young man to 
announce to him bis good fortune. His will was 
opened in presence of the most distinguished in- 
habihnits of Ferrara, who were admonished by the 
minister to be true to the house of Este. The duke 
told Cesar ho left him the fairest state in tlic world, 
strong in arms, j)opulation, and allies w'itliiii and 
beyond Italy, from whom he might expect every 
aid. Thereupon, on the same day, died Alfonso 11. 
Oct. 27, 1597. 

Conquest of Ferrara, 

Cc8.ar took possession of the imperial fiefs with- 
out question : even those of the pope did him 
homage. In Ferrara he was decked with the 
ducal mantle by the magistrates, and hailed with 
loud neehun.'itions by the people as their sovereign. 

Now if his predecessor had told him of native 
strength and foreign aid, he was very soon in a 
condition to put their value to the test. 

Clement remained immoveable in bis resolution 
to resume Ferrara. Many popes before him liad 
made the attempt. On the receipt of the news 
of Alfonso’s death, ho declared he lamented that 
the duke had left no son, but that the church 
must repossess itself of it.s own. He would not 
hear Cesar’s ambassadors, and he de.signated his 
taking possession as an usurpation, threatening 
him with the ban if ho did not resign within four- 
teen days. To give force to his woi'ds he began 
forthwith to prepare for war. A new Joan was 
taken up, and a new monte founded, in order to 
avoid touching the money in the ca.stle of St. 
Angelo Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandino betook 
himself soon after to Ancona with a suite of expe- 
rienced military men, to gather together an army. 
Recruiting parties were sent out in every diivction, 
and the )>rovinccs were forced to contribute con- 
siderable levies. 

Cesiir, too, displayed spirit at first f. IIo de- 

caldaiuentc S. M. Ces*- che in confirmationo del iioininato 
sottoscrivesse la sua, quale Bigillata senza publicare il falto 
la rimandasse indielro per il conte Ercole Rondinclli, non 
conferendogli altrainente il negotio. Il tutto faceva S. A. 
accio Don Ce.sare non s’insiiperbiRse, ij6 della iiobiltA fusse 
riverito e corteggiato come lor piincipc.” 

* Though many asserted that this was done. Delfiiio says 
on the contrary : “Con gran strettezza de’ danari, senza mclter 
mano a quelll del castello, per conservar la reputation© della 
chiesa, in poco piu di un mese ha posto iiisiemc un escrcito 
di 22 m. fanti e 3 m. cavalll.” [Though very much pinched 
for money, without touching that in the castle, to preserve 
the reputation of the church, he brought together in little 
more than a month an army of 22,000 infantry and 3000 
cavalry.] 

t Niccolb Contarini delle historie Venetiane, MS. tom. i. 
lib. I. Cesare nel principio si mostrb molto coraggioso in 
voler defender le sue ragioni, o perchb non prevedeva il con- 
trasto o pur perchb gl’ inesperti come nel viclni perlcoli 
s’atterriscono cosl nelli lontanl si manifestano intrepldi.” 
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dared that he would defend” his just ri^ts to the 
last drop of his blood that neither his religion 
nor his salvation would suffer for his doing so. 
Accordingly he renewed the fortifications of his 
strongholds ; the militia were put under amis ; a 
body of troops advanced to the frontiers of the 
papal states, and we find an invitation addressed to 
him to enter Romagna, where the inhabitants were 
dissatisfied with the papal government, and only 
desired an opportunity to shako it off. In addition 
to this, it was his good fortune to have the neigh- 
bouring Italian states on his side. 11 is brother-in- 
law, the archduke of Tuscany, declared he would 
not^abandon hhn. The republic of Venice hindere<l 
the pope from recruiting in Dalmatia, and refused 
him the anus and muniments of war he wished to 
dniw from Brescia. All heartily abhorred the 
augmentation of tlie ecclcsiastioal states. 

Had Italy been in a condition like that which 
had existed a hundred years before, tolerably inde- 
pendent of foreign influence, and left to take its 
»)wn course, Clement VI II. would probably not 
have effected more flnin Sixtus IV. did in his day : 
hut those times were gone by ; everything now 
depended on the general state of Kuropean affaira, 
and on the great powers of that time, France and 
Spain. 

The inclinations of the Spaniards did not now 
admit of much doubt. Cesar (I’Cste ivdied so 
strongly on Philip IT. that he j>ropoHcd him to the 
pope as an ar!)itrator in their dispute. The royal 
governor in Milan declared roundly in favour of 
Cesar, and offered him Spanish garrisons for his 
fortresses. There was, however, no mistaking but 
that the king, who all his life had deprecated every 
commotion in Italy, now hesitated in his advanced 
yeai’s to give occasion to a war, and conducted 
himself with extraordinary caution, as did likewise 
his ambassador in Rome *, 

Under these circumstances so much the more de- 
pended on j;he decision of Henry IV. ; the restora- 
tion of France as a mighty catholic power was 
immediately followed by important conse(|uences 
for Italy. Henry IV. had retrieved his furtunes 
through liis understanding with the Italian j>rinees ; 
they doubted not but tliat he would now evince his 
gratitude, and side with them in their differences 
with the holy sec. Moreover the crown of France 
was under great obligations to the house of Este. 
Diming the civil war the Estes had advanced up- 
wards of a million of scudi to the royal family, 
which were not yet paid, and which at this moment 
would have been sullicient to raise such lui army as 
no pope could have withstood. 

[Cesar at first appeared very courageously resolved on de- 
fending hU claims, cither because he did nut foresee the 
struggle he would have to make, or because the inexperi- 
enced are as intrepid when danger is remote as they are 
terrified upon its near approach.] Contarini’s narrative con- 
tains very good, exact, and striking Information on this 
event. 

* Delfino relates how much was feared from him in 
Rome : *' Vi e un pensiero radicato a buon fundamento che la 
benedizione data al re di Franza sia stata otfesa tale al 
cattolico et a Spagnuoli che non siano per scordarsela mai, e 
pare a 8. SA- csserue molto ben chiurita in questa occasione 
di Ferrara.” [The opinion has taken firm hold there that the 
benediction bestowed on the king of France has so otfended 
his catholic majesty and the Spaniards, that they will never 
forget it, and of this his holiness thinks he has had very 
evident token in this affair of Ferrara.] 


These, however, were not the considerations 
that Henry IV. regarded. Notwithstanding his 
conversion to Catholicism, ho would yet be forced 
to do many things that could not fail to displease 
the court of Rome. He saw in the afiair of Fer- 
rara only an opportunity of casting these things 
into oblivion, and of raising the lilies (as his states- 
men expressed it) once more at the court of Rome. 
Without the slightest hesitation or w’averiiig, he 
offered the aid of France to the holy hither. Not 
only did he declare himself ready, so soon as the 
pope should desire it, to send an army across the 
mountains, but also, in case of need, to come to 
liis support in person, with his whole power. 

It was this declaration that decided the matter. 
The Roman court, that had already become sensi- 
ble to all the perplexities in which the coldness of 
its neighbours and the open resistance of Ferrara 
might plunge it, breathed again. “ 1 cannot ex- 
press,” said Ossat, in his dispatch to the king, 
“ what eoiMliality, praise, and blessing your majesty 
has obtained throjigh your otfer.” He promises 
his master, if he fulfils it, a place in relation to the 
church like that of J*epin, or of Charlemagne. On 
his side the pope now made instant preparations 
for the formal excommunication of liis adversary. 

The ])riiiccs were deeply shocked and alarmed : 
they talked of black ingratitude ; they lost courage 
to support F'errara, which otherwise they unchmht- 
edly would have done, either openly or secretly, 
with all their might. 

This had an inmuMliatc effect on the men of Fer- 
rara. Alfonso’s harsh sway had necessarily created 
many malcontents. Cesar was new in the afl'airs 
of government, without requisite talents, and alto- 
gether un]>ractised. It was in the sittings he held as 
sovereign that, for the first time, he became more 
intimately acquainted with the members of the privy 
council ♦ : having sent away to the various courts 
his older friends, who knew him, and in whom he 
personally confided, he had no ou6 about him on 
whom he could repose real tiaist, or with whom he 
could have any suitable communion of iq)inion. 
It was not ]K)ssihU; that lie should esca]>e making 
false steps. From himself downwards there s])i*ead 

♦ Nucol6 Contaririi. “Cesaro si ridusse in camera co’ 
suoi soli consiglieri, di qntiU multi, per Ja ritirat'’/.za nella 
quale era vissuto, cosl volendu chi cominandava, non roiio- 
Bccva se non <li larcia, ct egli non sufiiciente di prender 
re.solutione da sc, vacillava nel concetti, pcrche quelli che 
consigliavnno erano picni di passion i pariicolari e per Ic 
speranze di Uoma, in qui miravano, inletti di grand! conta- 
miiuitioiii.” [Cesar held a meet ing with his privy council- 
lors, many of whom w ere only known lohim by sight, in con- 
sequence of the great retirement in which it had been tlie 
pleasure of the late ruler that he should live ; and as he was 
incapable of adopting any resolution by himself, his thoughts 
were all unsettled, for those who advised him were full 
of their own private interests, and their fidelity sorely in- 
fected with the hopes they reposed in Home.] Ossat also, 
Lettres, i. 495, states, as the cause of his ill success : “ le 
pen de fidelite do ses consoillers mesmes, qui partie pour 
son pen de resolution, partie pour avoir des rentes et autres 
blens eii I’cstat de reglise, et esperer et craindre plus du St. 
Siege que de lui, regardoient autant ou plus vers le pape 
que vers lui.” [The scanty fidelity of his councillors them- 
selves, who, partly on account of his ow n lack of resolution, 
partly to acquire rents and other advantages in the states of 
the church, and because of their having more to hope and to 
fear from the holy see than from him. looked as much, or 
rather more, to the pope than to the duke.] « 
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a feeling of insecurity, such as is the usual fore- 
runner of ruin. The more prominent individuals, 
who had a share in the power of the state, already 
began to calculate what they might gain by a 
change, and tried to conclude a secret treaty with 
the pope. Antonio Montocatino betook liimself to 
Rome. But unquestionably the most startling 
misfortune was, that dissension had broken out in 
the house of Este itself. Lucrecia had hated 
Cesar’s father, she hated himself no less ; and 
could not bear to be his subject : she herself, the 
sister of the late duke, scrupled not to enter into a 
confederacy with the pope and cardinal Aldobran- 
dini. 

Meanwhile the pope had performed the act of 
excommunication. On the 22nd of December, 
1597, he went in state to St. Peter’s, and ascended 
th<! loggia of that church with his more immediate 
retinue. A cardinal read the bull. Don Cesare 
d’Estc was declared therein an enemy to the Ro- 
man church, guilty of treason, fallen under the 
heaviest censure, and under the sentence of ana- 
thema ; his subjects were ahsolvcnl from their oath 
of allegiance, and his officers were exhorted to quit 
his service. After the bull had been read, the 
pope, with angry looks, threw down a burning can- 
dle on the ground beneath ; trumpets and drums 
sounded, cannons were discharged, and louder 
than all rose the cries of the populace. 

Circumstances were in such a posture, that this 
excommunication could not but produce its full 
effect. An inhabitant of Ferrara itself conveyed a 
copy of the bull, sewed up in his clothes, into the 
city, and delivered it to the bishop *. A canon 
was to be buried the next morning, Dec. 31, 1597 i 
the church was hung with black ; the people were 
assembled to hear the funeral sermon. The bishop 
ascended the pulpit and began to speak of death. 
“ But far worse still,” he said, with a .sudden turn 
of his discourse, “than iho death of the body, is 
the destruction of the soul that now threatens us 
all.” He paused, and had the bull read, wherein 
all who w'ould not sepai*ate from Don Cesare were 
threatened “ to be lopped off as withered branches 
from the tree of spiritual life.” Upon this tho 
bull w'as affixed to the door, the chureh was filled 
w ith cries and sobs, and dismay sj)read through 
the whole city. 

Don Cesar was not tho man to stiiy the course 
of such an agitation. He had been counselled to 
enlist Swiss and Gennans in his service, but he could 
not make up his mind to do so. Catholics he would 
not have, because they w ere adherents of the pojie, 
but still le.sa would he have to do with protestants, 
because they were heretics : “just as if,” says 
Niccolo Contarini, “ it w'as for him to fill the office 

♦ A cert.ain CoraKa. “ Ulbuttatoal prlmo ingressoda’ sol- 
dati 8P excusi) die lui ivi dimorava ii6 era ancora partito 
per Uologna (wlicnce he was just arrived: he had dis- 
mounted from his horse some distance from the gate) e 
ragionando si pose fra loro a sedere ; finalmente assicurato, 
si licentib della guardia, entrft nella cittA, presentA al ves- 
covo la scommunica con la lottcra del arcivescovo di Bo- 
logna.” (Itelatiune di quello che, Sic.) [Being repulsed by 
the soldiers on his first attempt to enter, ho excused himself, 
saying that he lived there, and had not yet set out for 
Bologna ; he then sat down and conversed with them, and 
when he had made all safe he left the guard, entered the 
city, and presented the excommunication to the bishop, 
with the archbishop of Bologna’s letter.] 


of an inquisitor.” He now asked his father con- 
fessor what bo ought to do ? This was Benedetto 
I’alma, a Jesuit, and by him he was advised to 
submit. 

To such a pass was Don Cesar brought, that, to 
pliable him to make this submission under favour- 
able conditions, he was obliged to have recuiirso 
even to her whom lie knew to be bis most vehe- 
ment enemy. He was obliged, in order to escape 
on tolerable terms, to avail himself of the secret, 
and in a certain sense treasonable, connexion into 
which Lucrecia bad entered with Rome *. At the 
duke’s request Lucrecia repaired with her accus- 
tomed pomp to the hostile camp. 

Cesar’s adherents always maintained that she 
might have obtained better conditions ; but that, 
allured by the promise of possession for life of 
Bertinoro, with the title of duchess, and personally 
captivated by the young and witty cardinal, she 
bad assented to every thing demanded of her. 
On tlio 12th of January, 1598, the treaty was 
drawn up, by virtue of wliicli Cesar surrendered 
his interest in Ferrara, Comacchio, aud his portion 
of Romagna : in return for which he was to receive 
absolution from the church’s ban. He had fiat- 
tered himself with tho hope of saving something at 
least ; so sweeping a loss appeared to him very 
hard. He onee more called together the leading 
magistrates of the city, the giudice de’ savi, some 
doctors and nobles, to consult with them. They 
gave him no comfort or encouragement ; every 
one already thought only how he might place him- 
self on a good footing with the expected new autho- 
rity ; everywhere men vied with each other in 
pulling down the arms of the house of E.ste and 
expelling its otficoi*8. Notliing remained for the 
prince but to sign the act of abdication, and to quit 
the inheritance of bis fathers. 

Thus did the house of Este lose Ferrara. The 
archives, the mu.seuni, the library, and a part of 
the artillery which Alfonso I. had cast with his 
own hand, were transferred to Modena : every- 
thing else was lost. Tlie widow of Alfonso II. 
caiTied away fifty waggons full of her property : 
his sister, having marrit'd in France, a.sserted in 
her own favour the (daims (»f her family on the 
crown of that country ; but tlic conduct of Lucro- 
cia was the most unexpected. She had no oppor- 
tunity of tak ng possession of her duchy. Exactly 
a month alter the conclusion of the treaty, she 
died, Feb. 12. When her will was opened, it was 
found that she had constituted her universal legatee 
that very man, cardinal Aldobrandini, who had 
driven out her family from their ancient po.sscs- 
sions. She had even transferred to him her claims 
which were now to be contested against Cesar him- 

* Contarini: “Come chi abandona ogni sper^nza, plu 
facilmcnte remette nel arbitrio dell’ inimied -Che nella 
coiiiidenza dell’ ainico, ando (Cesare) a ritrovare la duchessa 
d’Urbino, ct a lei, la qual ben sapeva haver pur troppo intel- 
ligcnza col cl* Aldobrandino, remise ogni sua fortuna. 
Accettd ella allcgramente I’impresa ridotta dove al principio 
haveva desiderato.— Con molta comitiva quasi trionfante, 
accompagniita dal marchese Bentivoglio, capo delle mllitle 
del duca, faceva il suo viaggio.” He describes Lucrecia as 
“ di pensieri torhidi ; benchA simulasse altrimente, era non 
di mono di lungo tempo acerrima nemica di Don Cesare." 
[A woman of foul and troubled thoughts : though she pre- 
tended otherwise, she had nevertheless long been the most 
rancorous enemy to Don Cosare.J 
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self. It would Becm as though she had wished to 
bequeath her old foe an advcrsai^ who might em- 
bitter all his days. There is something fiendish in 
the character of this woman, who felt pleasure and 
satisfaction in contributing to the rum of her own 
house. ^ n, 

Now then the ecclesiastical supplanted the ducal 
rule. On the 8th of May the pope himself entered 
Ferrara. He wished to enjoy a sight of his new 
conquest, and at the same time to bind it to the 
church by suitable institutions. 

Ho began with gentleness and clemency. Eccle- 
8iasti(^al dignities were bestowed on a number of 
the principal men of Ferrara*; cardinal’s hats, 
bishopries, and auditorahips fell to their lot. Among 
others, young Bentivoglio the historian was made 
privy chamberlain of the pope. The duke’s power 
had been founded on the usurpation of municipal 
rights : the pope resolved to restore the burghers 
their ancient privileges. He instituted a conseglio 
of three classes ; one of the superior nobility, 
including twenty-seven members, one of the infe- 
rior nobility and the eminent citizens containing 
fifty-five, an<l one of the trades with eighteen 
members. Their rights were carefully defined : 
those of the first class were the most important, 
but in return, the filling up of vacancies in their 
numbers rested j)rincipally with the pope. To this 
conseglio the pope committed the superintendence 
of provisions, tho regulnfion of water courses, the 
nomination of judges and podestas, and even the 
a])pointment to places in the university : all of 
them rights which the duke had formerly jealously 
reserved to himself, 'fins, as may he imagined, 
was the beginning of, a new order of things. The 
lower classes too were not forgotten : considerable 
relaxations were made in the rigid fiscal regula- 
tions f . 

But every thing could not be arranged in this spi- 
rit : even the ecchwiastical sw.ay w'as not all mildness. 
'Ihc judicial duties of the papal officials presently 
hecamo burdensome to the nobility : the first giudice 
fie’ savi, Monteeatino, took ofi'enee at the I’estrictions 
imposed on the rights of liis office, and resigned. 
It excited universal diseontent that pope Clement 
deenuMl it necessary to secure his conquest by a 
fortress. The representations made by the inhabit- 
ants against this proceeding, urgent and imploring 
as they were, were in vain : precisely the most 
populous part of the city was choaou for the site 
of the castle J. Whole streets were pulled down, 
churches, ox’atoi’ies, and hospitals, the pleasure 

• Contarlni: " Al Bcvilacqua, che cradi molto potere, ffi 
dato il patriarcato latino di Conatantinopuli. II Saciato fu 
creato auditor di rota. Ad altri si dispensarono abbatic.” 
[The laiin patriarchate of Constantinople was given to Bevi- 
lacque, who was a man of great weight. Saciato was created 
auditor dl^ota. Abbeys were conferred on others!. 

t Frizzi : Memorie, v. p. 25. 

t Dispaccio Dellino, 7 Giugiio, 1598. Si pensa dal papa 
di far una citodella della parte verso Bologna, per la poca 
sodisfattione che ha la nobiiti per non esser rispettata dalli 
ministri della giustitia e che non 11 siano per esser restituite 
le entrate vecchie della community — dolctidosl di esser iii- 
gannati." [The pope thinks of constructing a citadel on the 
side next Bologna, because of the dis-satisfaction the nobility 
express at the little respect paid them by tho ministers of 
justice, and at the refusal to restore to them the old revenues 
of the corporation — complaining that they have been de- 
ceived.] 


houseH of the duke and the coui't, and the beauti- 
ful Belvidere, extolled by so many poets. 

Perhaps it had been expected that this devasta- 
tion would completely oblitei'atc from men’s minds 
the mem»)ry of the ducal house ; on the contrary, 
it proved the means of reviving it ; the smoulder- 
ing affection for the hereditary race of sovereigns 
shot up again. All those who had belonged to the 
court turned to Modena, — Ferrara, never very 
animated, became still more deserted. 

But it was not possible for all to follow the court 
who desired to do so. There is extant a manu- 
script chronicle by an old servant of tho ducal 
house, in w hich he recounts with delight the doings 
of Alfonso’s court, its pleasures, its concerts, and its 
sermons. But now,” be says at the conclusion, “ all 
this is gone by. Now there is no duko in Ferrai*a, 
no princesses, no concerts or concert-givers : so 
passes the glory of this world. For others the 
world may be made pleasant by changes, but not 
for me, who am left lonely, aged, toothless, and 
poor. Nevertheless, praised be God 

Commotions among Hie Jesuits. 

It is manifest that the great advantages which 
accrued to Clement VI II., in consequence of his 
amicable relation to the policy of France, must 
have made him feel more and more bound to that 
power. He now reaped the benefit of the modera- 
tion with which be bad mingled in the affairs of 
the Liguc, of his having opposed no serious obsta- 
cle to the natural course of events in France, and 
of his having, at least at the last moment, resolved 
on granting absolution to Henry. The w^ar which 
was now waged on the frontiers of tho Nether- 
lands and France, excited as much interest in Rome 
as though the cause had been its own : that in- 
terest was decidedly in favour of France. The 
conquest of Calais and Amiens achieved by the 
Spanish, excited at tho Roman court a dissatisfac- 
tion “ that cannot be described,” says d’Ossat, 
" an extreme melancholy, shame, and indigna- 
tion f.” The pope and his nephews feared, we arc 
told by Dellino, that the Spaniards might he in- 
clined to vent upon them their displeasure at the 
grant of absolution. Fortunately Henry IV. soon 
retrieved the check his reputation had sustained, 
by the ro-conquest of Amiens. 

• Cronica di Ferrara “ Sic transit gloria miindi. E per 
Ule variare natura b l)ella, ma non per me, che fo son restate 
senza patrone, vecclxio, privo di tutti i denti, e povero. Lau- 
detur Dens.” 

t Ossat a Villeroy, 14 Mai, 1.596, 20 April 1591. i. 251,458. 
Dellino : “Li pericoli di Marsiglia fecero stare il papa in gran 
tiniore e li nepoti ; la perdita di Cales e poi quella di Amiens 
appori6 lurof>ran me.«titia, e massime che si dubItO allora per 
le voricheandavano attorno di peggio, temendo quelli che ogni 
poco che cadeva pin la riputatione de’ Frances!, i SpagnoU 
non avessero mostrata apertamente lo sdegno che hanno 
avuto de la resolutione (absolutione?) loro e la sua mala 
volonU : per questa causa principalmcnte hanno avuto cari- 
ssimo il bene della Franza.” [The danger of Marseilles put 
the pope and his nephews in great fear; the loss of Calais 
and then that of Amiens caused them great grief, and espe- 
* dally l>ecau8o rumours of worse things were afloat ; they 
feared that with every little diminution of reputation sus- 
tained by France, the Spaniards would more openly display 
rheir resentment respecting the absolution granted to Henry, 
and the pope’s backwardness in their cause : for this reason 
I chiefly, the pope and his nephews were most warmly Inter- 
! csted in the prospects of France.] 
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It was not that they had begun at Rome to love 1 
those with whom they had formerly been at strife : | 
the conduct of those heads of the clergy who had 
first attached themselves to Henry IV., and found- 
ed the party of the opposition, was never forgotten 
or forgiven: promotion was much more willingly 
bestowed on the adherents of the Ligue, provided 
only they at last spontaneously retraced their sU^ps, 
that is to say, provided they were pretty nearly in 
the predicament of the curia itself. But as all 
htpnan opinions, however nearly they may approxi- 
iDiate to each other, yet manifest varieties of cha- 
racter and tendency, there very soon arose among 
the king’s adherents themselves a party delibe- 
rately professing rigid catholic principles, and 
aiming, above all things, at maintaining a good 
understanding with the court of Rome. Tho pope 
clung particularly to this party : he hoped that 
he should succeed in equalizing all the differences 
that might still exist between the French and 
Roman institutions : above all, his wishes and his 
efforts were directed towards the restoration of the 
Jesuits, who as we have seen had been expelled 
from Franco, whereby in defiance of the course 
things had taken in that country, a freer field 
would be procured there for the Roman doctrines. 

In this project he was aided by a movement in 
the Jesuit order, which, though originating from 
within, had yet a great analogy to the cluuige in 
tho general tendency of the Roman court. 

Such is often tho strange complication in which 
the affairs of tho world are involved, that at the 
moment in which the Parisian university urged no 
criminal charge so strongly against the Jesuits tvs 
their connexion with Spain, in which it was said, 
and believed in France, that the Jesuits ])ra>ed 
daily for their king Philip *, and were bound by a fifth 
vow to devotion towards Spain, that even then tho 
society was sustaining in Spain the rudest assaults on 
the partof the malcontent mem here of the inquisition, 
of another order, and lastly of the royal authority. 

This turn of tilings arose out of more than one 
cause, but its immediate origin was as follows. 

At first the elder and already educated men who 
entered tho society, were for the most part Spa- 
niards ; the members who joined them from other 
nations were generally young men who had yet to 
be trained. The natural consequence was, that the 
goveniment of the society in the earlier years of 
its existence fell chiefly into Spanish hands. The 
first general congregation consisted of twenty-five 
members, eighteen of whom were Spaniards +, 
The first three generals belonged to the same na- 
tion ; after the death of Borgia, the third of them, 
in 157J, it was once more a Spaniard, Polanco, 
wlio had the best prospect of succeeding him. 

It became apparent, however, that his election 
would not have been favourably regarded oven in 
Spain. There were many now converts in the 
society, christianized Jews, to which class Polanco 
too belonged. It was not desired in that country 
that the chief authority in so powerful and so 
monarch ically constituted a society should fall into 
sachhUndsJ. Pope Gregory XJ II. who had re- 
ceived a hint on this subject, deemed a change 

• “ Pro regc: nostro Philippo." 

-f Sacchinus v. 7. 99. In the second general congregation, 
the disproportion was diminished, though but slightly. Of 
thirty-nine Tnembers twenty-four were Spaniards. 

t Sacchinus, Historia Societatls Jesu, pars iv. sive Evc- 


advisable on other grounds likewise. When a 
deputation from the congregation assembled for the 
election presented themselves before him, ho asked 
them how many votes each nation possessed : it 
appeared that the Spaniards had more than all the 
ftthers put together. He further inquired, from 
what nation the general of tho order had hit.ht;rto 
been taken. He was told that the order had had 
three generals, all of them Sjmniards. “ it is rea- 
sonable,” replied Gregory, “ that you should for 
once choose one from some of the other nations.” 
He even himself proposed a candidate to them. 

The Jesuits for a moment strove against this as 
an encroachment on their privileges ; hut at Vast 
they elected the very caiulidate the pope had pro- 
posed. This was Eherhard Mercuriaiius. 

This election marked tlie coininencenient of an 
important change. Mercuriaiius, a weak and irre- 
solute man, left the management of affairs first of 
all to a Spaniard, and afterwanls to a Frenchman, 
his appointed admonitor, F'actiuns sprang up ; tho 
one expelled the other from offices of moment ; the 
dominant ranks at times met with resistance on 
the part of the inferior. 

it was however a much more important circum- 
stance, that upon occasion of the next vacancy in 
1581, the office was bestowed on Claudius Aqua- 
viva, a Neapolitan, sprung from a family that had 
formerly belonged to the French party, a vigorous 
man, whose age did not excee<l thirty-eight. 

The Spaniards imagined for a time, that their 
nation, which ha<l founded tho socii'ty and guided 
its early steps, was for ever exchnh^d from the 
generalship ; they were discontenti*d at tliis, and 
refi*actory and conceived tho design of making 
themselves independent id* Ri^no in some way or 
other, such as setting up a special cominiKsioner ge- 
neral for the Spanish ])rovinces. Aqiiaviva on thci 
other hand had no thouglit of foregoing the least par- 
ticle of the authority accorded liim by the letter of 
the constitution. In order to curb tlie lUiilcon tents, 
he set over them siiperioi’s on whose devotion to his 
ow n jierson he could rely, young men w ho were more 
assimilated to himself in years and disposition f , also 
members of inferior merit, coadjutors not possiissed 
of all tin? rights of the order, w lio all alike beheld 
their protector in the general, and lastly comitx’y- 
men of his own, Neapolitans J. 

rardus, lib. i : “ Ilonim origo niotuum duplex ftiit, studia 
uatiommi, et neophytoruni in Hisjpania odium.” [The origin 
of these movements was two-fold, national Jealousies, and the 
dislike of new converts felt in Spain.] 

♦ Mariana : lUscurso de las enfermedades dc laeoinpahia, 
c. xii. “ I.a nacion espaflola cslA persuadidaquedapara sem- 
pre exeluida del generalato. Esla persnasion, sea verdadcra 
sea falsa, non piiede dexar de causar disgustos y dlsnnion 
tanto mas que esta nacion funda la compailia, la honrd, la 
ensend, y aun sustent6 largo tieinpo con su substancia.” 

t Mariana, c. xii. “ Ponon en los gobiernos homes mozos — 
porque son mas entreinetidos sabeii lamer a sus tiempos.” 

J Besides Mariana, the reports to Clement VIII. are also 
important on this subject : they are printed in the Tuba 
magnum clangens sonum ad Clemcntcm XI. p. 583. “ Vidc- 
nius cum magno detrimento religlonis nostrse et scandalo 
mundi quod gencralis ulla habita ratione nec antiquitatls 
iiec laborum nec merilorum fadt quos vult superiores et ut 
plurimum juvenes et novicios, qui sine ullis meritis et sine 
ulla experienlia cum maxima arrogantiaprajsuntsenloribus: 
et denique geiieralis, quia homo est, habet etiam auos af- 
foctuB particulares, . . . et quia est Neapollianus, mellorls 
conditionis sunt Neapolitan!.” [We see how to tlio great 
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The aged, learned and experienced fathers be* 
licld themselves excluded not only from the highest 
dignity, but also from the appointments in the pro- 
vinces. Aquaviva pretended that this was caused 
• by their own defects ; one was choleric, another 
melancholy ; naturally, says Mariana, distinguished 
men are commonly wont to be alHicted with some 
defect : but the real ground was, that he feared 
them, and wished for tools moip suitable for the 
execution of his commands. In general men have 
a craving for an active share in public matters, 
and there is nothing a man is so little disposed to 
submit to as expulsion from his own holding. Bick- 
erings began in all the colh'gea. The new superi- 
ors were received with sullen animosity ; they could 
carry out no essential measures, and were glad 
enough if they could come oft‘ without commotions 
and disturbances. Yet they had power enough to 
retaliate. They too filled the inferior offices only 
with their personal adherents, for sneh they could 
not long fail to have, seeing the monarchical con- 
stitution of the order, and the ambition of the 
nieinbors ; they sent their most pertinacious oppo- 
nents abroad to other provinces, and this more 
particularly at the very juncture when an impor- 
tant debate was pending. Thus every thing mer- 
ged into a system of personal offence and retalia- 
ti(»n. It was not only the right, but even the duty 
of a member to point out the defects ho remarked 
in another, a regulation, that in the innocence of 
a small association might have some good moral t<*n- 
dency, but w’hich now was <*on verted into the most 
loathsome espionage ; it was an instrument of private 
ambition, of hatri'd concealed under the mask of 
frieiidsliip ; “ if any one would search the archives 
ill Rome,” exclaims Mariana, he would perhaps 
not find a single honest mail at least among us who 
are at a distance universal distrust crept in ; no 
man would have spoken his mind unreservedly to his 
brother. 

To this was added that Aquaviva could not be 
induced to quit Romo and visit the provinces, as 
Lainez and Borgia had done. The excuse offered 
for this was, that there was cveu some advantage 
ill liaving things stated in writing, in an unbroken 
serii H, without the interruption arising out of the 
eontiiigeiieies of a journey. 8till in any case it 
followed directly from the practice, that the pro- 
vincials, ill whose liands the eorrespon deuce lay, 
acquired a gi’eater degree of independence. It wa.s 
in vain to complain of them ; they could easily antici- 
pate every thing of the kind, and render it nuga- 
tory before liand, the more so inasmuch as Aqua- 
viva was wholly favourable to them. They re- 
tained their places virtually for life. 

Under these circumstances the old Jesuits in 
Spain felt that a state of things, which they re- 
garded as a tyranny, would never receive any 
change from within the pale of the society : they 
resolved therefore to look round for external aid. 

First they turned to the national spiritual aiitlio- 
rity of their country, the hiqiiisition. A multitude 

detriment of our religion and to the scandal of the world, the 
general, utterly regardless of aiiti(piity, and of labours and 
desert, appoints whomsoever he pleases as Bui)«nor8, and 
generally young men and novices, who, entirely destitute 
alike of merit and experience, rule with great arrogance over 
their seniors : . . . and finally the general, since he is a man, 
has also his private alTections, and since he is a Neapolitan, 
the Neapolitans are in better case.] 


of transgressions, as is well known, were specially 
reserved to the tribunal of the inquisition. A mal- 
content Jesuit, impelled as he said by conscientious 
scruples, accused his order of concealing and even 
remitting offences of this kind when they were com- 
mitted by its own members. Suddenly the inquisi- 
tion caused the provincial, who was implicated in 
a case of this kind, and some of his most active 
associates, to be arrested *. Other accusations 
being preferred after this beginning, the inquisition 
caused the statutes of the order to be delivered up, 
and ])roccedcd to further arrests. There arose 
among the time belteving Spaniards an excitement 
the more vehement, inasmuch as its cause was so 
obscure, and the opinion became current that the 
Jesuits had been arrested on account of some heresy. 

The imjnisition how^ever was competent only to 
inflict punishment, but not to make any change in 
the constitution of the order. When matters liad 
gone thus far, the malcontents turned likewise to 
the king, and beset him with memorials complain- 
ing of the defects in ihoir constitution. That con- 
stitution had never been satisfactory to Philip II. ; 
he used to say that he could see through all other 
ordc'ra, hut the Jesuits alone ho could not under- 
stand : he was particularly struck with the appa- 
rent truth of what wms said to him respecting the 
ahiiso of absolute authority, and the monstrous 
system of secret accusation. Amidst the occupa- 
tions of the great European struggle in wiiich he 
was engaged, he bent his attention on this matter 
too. He pointedly enjoined bishop Manrique of 
Carthagena to hold a visitation of the order, espe- 
cially with regard to those two points. 

Tins was obviously an attack affecting the cha- 
racter of the institution, and its chief himself : the 
more serious, since it originated in the country from 
which the society had sprung, and where it had 
first established itself. 

Aquaviva w'us not dismayed. He was a man 
who concealed a profound inflexibility under an 
aspect of great mildness and great suavity of man- 
ners, of a character, like that of Clement Vlll. 
and many another of that age, in the utmost degree 
ileliberate, moderate, prudent, and taeituni. He 
had never ventured to pronounce a positive judg- 
ment ; ho would not even suffer one to be uttered 
in his presence, least of all upon a whole nation. 
His sccret,aries were oxjircssly directed to avoid 
every otteiisive, every bitter word. He loved piety, 
and even its outwai'd appearance. In his bearing 
at the altar he expressed a rapt enjoyment of the 
service ; still he kept aloof from every tineture of 
enthusiasm. He refused permission to print an 
exposition of Solomon’s song, because he tliought it 
oftensive, that the language fluctuated on the con- 
fines of sensual and spiritual love. Even when he 
chided he had the art of winning the feelings : ho 
manifested the supi*riority of calmness : he led the 
erring into the right path by substantial ai'gu- 

♦ Sarchinus, pars v. lib. vi. no. 85. “ Quidam e confes- 
sariis, scu vere scu falso, delatus ad provincialem turn Cas- 
tella^, Antonlum Marccnium ; eratde tentata puello) persatbraa 
coiifessiones pudicitia, quod crimen in Hispania sacroruih 
qumsitorum Judicio reservabatur.” [A certain confessor was 
informed af^ainst, wliether truly or falsely, to the then pro- 
vincial of Castile, Antonio Marcenis, for having perverted 
the sanctity of confession to attempt the chastity of a young 
female, a crime which in Spain was reserved for the juris- 
diction of the holy inquisitors.] 
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ments ; the young clung^ to him with ardotir. 
“ One must love him,** writes Maximilian of Ba- 
varia to his father from Rome, if one but looks 
on him.** These qualities, his indefatigable activity, 
even his noble descent, and the constantly in- 
creasing importance of his order, procured him an 
eminent position in Rome. If his advein^arics suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the national authorities in 
Spain, he on the other hand had in his favour the 
Roman court, which he hud known from his youth 
upwards (he was chamberlain when he entered 
the order) and with which ho knew how to deal 
with the mastery of innate and practised talents *. 

It was particularly easy for him, considering the 
character of Sixtus V., to excite the antipathies of 
that pope against the efforts of the Spaniards. It 
was the conception of pope Sixtus, as we are aware, 
to make Rome, still more than it was, the metro- 
polis of Christendom. Aquaviva represented to 
him that the object sought in Spain was n<» less 
than to make themselves independent of Rome. 
Pope Sixtus hated nothing so much as illegitimate 
birth : Aquaviva intimated to him that Manrique, 
the bishop selected to make the visitation, was a 
bastard. This was reason enough for the pope to 
recal the approval he had already given of the visi- 
tation. He likewise evoked the proceedings against 
the provincial to Rome. Under Gregory XlV, the 
general succeeded in obtaining a formal confirma- 
tion of the institutes of the order. 

But the hostile party too was obstinate and 
crafty. They saw clearly that they must asstiil 
the general himself at the Roman court. They 
availed themselves of a momentary absence of his 
(he had been charged with the task of accommo- 
dating a dispute between Mantua and Parma) to 
gain the ear of Clement VIII. Upon the solicita- 
tion of the Spanish Jesuits and of Philip II., Cle- 
ment, in the summer of 1592, commanded a general 
Ibngregation without Aquaviva’s knowledge. 

Astonished and alarmed, Aquaviva hastened 
back. General congregations were as irksome to 
the general of the Jesuits, as a convocation of the 
church to the pope. If they were sedulously 
avoided by every other general, how much more 
were they to be deprecated by Aquaviva, against 
whom there prevailed such violent hatred. But 
soon observing that the arrangement was irrevo- 
cable t, he composed himself, and said, “We are 

* Sacchinus, and particularly Juvencius, Hist. Soc. Jesu, 
partia quintae tomus posterior, xi. 21. and xxv. 33 — 41. 

t In a Coiisulta del padre Cl Aquaviva col suoi padri as- 
siatentc, MS. in the Bibl. Cor«lni, n. 1055, which sets forth 
the facts of the internal dissensions of the order on the whole 
very correctly and in accordance with Mariana’s account, 
Aquaviva is made to give the following statement of a con- 
versation he had with the pope : S.Sa. disse che io non aveva 
sufllciento notizia de* soggetti della reiigione, chc io venlva 
ingannato da falsi delator), che io mi dimostrava troppo cre- 
dulo.” [His holiness said that I was not in possession of 
sufficient information respecting the aflairs of religion, that 
I was deceived by false accusers, that 1 manifested too much 
credulity.] The following was also included in the list of 
causes rendering a congregation necessary : ** Perche molti 
loggetti di valore, che per non esser conosciuti piu che tanto 
da’ general!, non iianno mai parte alcuna nel governo, ve- 
nendo a Roma in occasione delle congregation! sarebbero 
meglio conosciuti c per consequenza verrebbero piu facll- 
mente in parte del medesimn governo, senzache questo fosse 
quasi sempre ristretto a pochl." [Because many able men, 
being but slightly known to the generals, never have any 


obedient sons, the will of the holy father be done.** 
He then hastened to take bis measures. 

He contrived to possess liimsclf of great influence 
in the elections, and it was his good fortune to seo 
many of his most formidable opponents, for ex- 
am])le Mariana, rejected even in Spain. 

When the assembly was now met, he did not 
wait until he was assailed. In the very first sitting 
ho declared that, llnce he ,had the misfortune to 
labour undt'r the displeasure of some of his brethren, 
he begged for an inquiry into his conduct before 
any other business was entered on. A committee 
was named ; gnevances were specified ; but how 
should it have been possible to convict him of the 
violation of a positive law 1 He was much too 
prudent to expose himself to such an accusation : 
he was triumphantly acquitted. 

Thus pei*aonally secured, he joined with the 
assernbly in investigating the topics advanced with 
respect to the institute. 

King Philip had demanded some things, and 
others ho had recommended for consideration. His 
demands were two, the abandonment of certain 
papal privileges, for instance, those of reading forbid- 
den books, and of absolving from the crime of heresy, 
and a law, by virtue of wiiich every novice on en- 
tering the order sliould surrender any niaj orate he 
might possess, and even all his benefices. These 
were points on which the society clashed with the 
inquisition and the government. After some delibe- 
ration these demands were conceded, chiefly through 
Aquaviva’s own influence. 

But those points which the king had merely re- 
commended for consideration, were far more im- 
portant. Foremost among them were the questions, 
whether the authority of superiors ought not to bo 
limited to a definite period, and whether a renewal 
of the general congregation after a fixed int(‘rval 
should not be appointed. The essence of the insti- 
tution, the right of absolute command, was thus 
brought in question. On this subject Aquaviva did 
not show himself equally compliant. After ani- 
mated debates, the congregation rejected these 
suggestions of the king. But tho pope too was 
persuaded of their necessity. The pope now com- 
manded what had been refused to the king ; in his 
apostolic plenitude of power, he determined that 
the superiors and rectors of the order should be 
changed every three years, and that every six years 
tho general congregation should be assembled *. 

It is true, however, that the execution of these 
ordinances did not effect so much as was expected 
of them. Tho congregations could be gained over : 
the rectors were changed indeed, but within a nar- | 
row range, and the same men soon returned. But 
at all events it was a serious blow to the society, 
that it had been brought by insurrection within, 
and by interference from without, to make a change 
in its laws. 

And already another storm broke out in the same 
region. 

share in the government of the order, but on coming to Rome 
to attend the congregations, they would be better known, 
and consequently could more easily acquire a share in the 
said government, so that it should no longer be almost inva- 
riably conflned to a few.] 

• Juvenclus gives in his first book, which he calls his 
eleventh, ** Societas domesticis motibus agitata,” detailed 
information on tills head, on which the account in the text 
is founded. 
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Tho Jesuits had at first adhered to the doctrinal 
system of the Thoniists, generally prevalent in the 
schools of that day. Ignatius had expressly enjoined 
upon his disciples the doctrines of the Doctor An- 
gelicus. 

But they very soon began to think that this doc- 
trine helped but little in their debates *with the 
protestants. They wished to be independent in 
doctrine as well as in life. 1 1 was not to their mind 
to follow in the tnick of the Dominicans, to whom 
St. Thomas had belonged, and who were regarded 
as tho natural expounders of his opinions. After 
they had already given many tokens of this feeling, 
8o4hat at times mention was made in the imjuisi- 
tion of the somewhat free turn of thought of the 
Jesuit fathers *, Aquaviva in the year 1584, openly 
advanced these sentiments in his Rule of Stu- 
dies. He declares his opinion that St. Thomas was 
indeed the author most worthy of approbation, but 
that it would be an intolerable yoke to be bound to 
follow his footsteps in all things, and to entertain 
absolutely no free opinions ; that many old doc- 
trines liad been better established by recent theolo- 
gians, many new ones brought forward by them of 
admirable service in combating tho heretics, and that 
in all these it was allowable to follow these doctors. 

This was enough to occasion a powerful excite- 
ment in Spain, where the theological chairs were 
for the most part occupied by Dominicans. The 
Rule of Studies was pronounced to be the most 
audacious, presumptuous, dangerous book of its 
kind : both the king and the pope were assailed 
with remonstrances on the subject f. 

But how much greater must have been the 
commotion when the Thomist system was departed 
from in one of the most important doctrinal works 
of the Jesuits. 

Throughout the whole range of theology, catho- 
lic as well as protestant, the questions respecting 
grace and merits, free will and predestination, were 
still tho most itnportant and the most exciting : 
they still continually occupied the minds, the erudi- 
tion, and the speculative powers of clergy and laity. 
On the protestant side, the majority were at this 
period in favour of Calvin’s rigid doctrine of God's 
special decrees, according to which, ** some were fore- 
doomed to everlasting blessedness, and others to 
damnation the Lutherans with their milder 
notions were at disadvantage, and sustained losses 
in sundry quarters. An opposite coui’se of opinion 
took place on the catholic side. Whenever any 
leaning towards tho notions of even the mildest 
protestant, or even a more rigid construction of St. 
Augustine’s expositions, showed itself (as in the 
case of Bajus in Louvain), it was combated and put 
down. The Jesuits evinced especial zeal in this 
matter. They defended against every bias towards 
the abjured and abandoned system, that body of 
doctrine which had been set up in the council of 
Trent, and which moreover had been established 
in part through the influence of their brethren 

* Lainez himself was regarded with suspicion hy the Spa- 
nish inquisition. Llorente, iii. 83. 

t Pegna in Serry : Historia congregatlonum de auxiliis 
dlvinae gratiae, p 8. *' Y dado a censurar, fUe dicho por aquellos 
censores (Mariana and Serry speak of the inquisition) que 
aquel libro era cl mas peligroso, temerarlo y arrogante que 
Jamas havia salido in semejante materia, y que si so metia 
en pratica lo que con tenia, causaria inllnitos dailos y albo- 
rotos en la republlca Christiana.” 


Lainez and Salmeron. And even this system was 
not always enough to content their polemical zeal. 
In the year 1588, Luis Molina of Evora produced 
a book, in which he handled those disputed points 
anew, and sought to explain the difhcultics still 
affecting them in a novel manner liis principal 
design in this book, was to vindicate for man’s free 
will a still wider sphere of action than was admitted 
by the doctrines of St. Thomas or of Trent. At 
Trent the work of salvation had been declared to 
bo based chiefly on the inherent righteousness of 
Christ, which being infused into us, excites love, 
leads ti> all virtues and good works, and finally 
produces justification, Molina goes an important 
step further. lie maintains that free Avill can, 
without the help of grace, produce morally good 
works ; that it can resist temptation, that it can 
elevate itself to various acts of hope, faith, charity, 
and repentance f. When a man has advanced 
thus far, then, as he asserts, God, for tho sake of 
Christ’s merits accords him grace J , whereby he ex- 
periences the supernatural operations of sanctifica- 
tion ; but even in the reception of this grace, and 
with regard to its growth, free will continues as 
before incessantly active. Every thing in fact 
depends on it : it rests with ourselves to make 
God’s grace effectual or the reverse. Justification 
rests upon the union of the will and of grace, they 
are hound together like two men rowing in tho 
same boat. It is manifest that Molina could not 
admit the notion of predestination, as entertained 
by Augustine or Thomas Aquinas. He considers 
it too stern and cruel. He will own no other pre- 
destination than such an one aa is properly fore- 
knowledge. God from his omniscient insight 
into the nature of each man’s will, knows before- 
hand what each will do in any contingency, even 
though it be in his power to do the contrary. 
But a thing does not occur hy reason of the f^t 
that God foresees it ; but God foresees it becanc 
it will occur. 

This was a doctrine assuredly most directly op- 
posed to that of Calvin ; it was at the same time 
the first that undertook to rationalize this mystery, 
if we may so speak. It is intelligible, acute, and 
supei’ficial, and therefore it could not fail of a cer- 
tain success. It may be compared with the doc- 
triuo of the sovereignty of the people, which tho 
Jesuits produced about the same period §. 

• Liberi arbitril cum gratice donlR concordla. In these 
controversies it was always held necessary carefully to dis- 
tinguish between the editions of Lisbon 1588, of Antwerp 
1595, and of Venice, as they all vary. 

+ The “ concursus gcneralis Dei" [the general co-operation 
of God] is always presupposed ; but by that is meant no 
more than the natural condition of free will, which cer- 
tainly is not what It is without God. ** Dens semper prsesto 
est per concursum gcneralem libero arbitrio, ut naturaliter 
velit ant nolit prout placuerit.” Pretty nearly in the same 
way Bellarmine identifies natural and divine law, because 
God is tho author of nature. 

I This grace he also explains very naturally : Disput. 54. 

Dum homo expendit res credendas ... per notitias conciona- 
toris aut aliunde comparatas, Influit Deus in easdem notitias 
influxu quodam particular! quo cognltionem lllam adjuvat.” 
[Whilst a man weighs matters of belief . . . collected from 
the discourses of the preacher, or from other sources, God’s 
influence enters in some special manner into those means 
of information, whereby the perception in question is as- 
sisted.] 

§ This tendency towards rationalism had also exhibited 
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It could not be, however, but that by such doc- 
trines they should excite opposition in their own 
church, if it were only because they departed from 
the Doctor Angelicas, whose Summa Theologite” 
still constituted the most esteemed manual of catho- 
lic thuologians. Some members even of the order, 
such as Henriquez and Mariana, openly censured 
them. But the zeal of the Dominicans in defence 
of their patriarch was far more energetic. They 
wrote and preached against Molina, and attacked 
him in his pnelections. At last a disputation was 
agreed to be held between the two parties in Valla- 
dolid on the 4th of March, 1 5‘J4. The Dominicans, 
who thought thernselvos the peculiar possessoi’s of 
orthodoxy, were violent, “ Are then,” exclaimed a 
Jesuit, “ the keys of wisdom in your hands ?” The 
Dominicans cried out at this, considering it as an 
attack on St. Thomas himself. 

Theueeforlli the two ordei’s became completely 
cstrangj'd from t«ich other. The Dominicans would 
have nothing more to do with the Jesuits. Of the 
latti‘r, if not all, at least by far the greater number 
I sided with Molina. Among these were Aquaviva 
! himself and his assistants. 

I But here too the irujuisition interfered. The 
I grand inquisitor, that same Geroiiimo Manrique who 
I had been designed for visitor of the order, seemed 
I disposed to condemn Medina ; he gave him to un- 
derstand that his book would perhaps not escat)o 
with a simple sentence of reprobation, but he 
condemned to the flames. lie refused to receive 
Molina’s counter-complaints against the Domini- 
cans. 

This quarrel set the whole catholic world in 
agitation, both on account of the doctrines and of 
their champions, and the hostility to the Jesuit insti- 
tution, which had begun in Spain, became greatly 
strengthened in conse<iueneo. 

And now occurred the singular anomaly, that 
» wmlst the Jesuits were expelled from France* on 
account of their leaning towards Spain, they were 
by the latter country subjected to the most formi- 
dable attacks. Political and doctrinal considei’a- 
tioiis co-operated towards this result in both coun- 
tries. The political motive was at bottom the 
same in both, a national opposition to tlie privileges 
and immmiities of tlie order. 1 n Franco it was more 
fierce and impetuous, but in Spain it was more 


definite and better foimded. With regard to doc- 
trine, it was the new opinions that drew down 
hatred and peraecution on the Jesuits. Their 
doctriue of the sovereignty of the people, and of 
the lawfulness of regicide, were rtiiuous to them 
in France ; so were hi Spain their opinions respect- 
ing free will. 

This was a moment in the history of the order, 
of great importance in determining its future bent. 

Aquaviva sought aid against the assaults of the 
national authorities, the parliament, and the inqui- 
sition, m the head of the church, the pope. 

lie sei/A'd the favtuirable moment when the 
grand inquisitor was dead, and his place had hot 
yet been filled up, to determine tlie pope on evok- 
ing to Rome the decision of the disputed questions 
of faith. Much were gained if the decision could 
only be procrastinated for a brief space, since a 
variety of influences were to he found in Rome 
wliich might be turned to account at a critii*al 
moment. The acts relating to the procet'dings 
were sent to Rome on the 9th of Oct. 1590, and 
the most learned divines on both sides, arrived 
tt» fight their battle out, under the eyes of the 
pope *. 

In French inattt*rs, Clement took part unre- 
servedly with the Jesuits, lie thought it vm justi- 
fiable to banish .*i whole order on account of a 
singh^ member who might ba\ e deserved punish- 
ment, and that order the very one that had contri- 
buted the most to the restoration of cfl^lkoli^'ism, 
and that was so strong a prop to the ehureh. Was 
it not the ease in fact, that the order suffei’cd for 
its devotion to the papal se»*, and frir the <*arncst- 
ness with which it advocated the claims of that sec 
to supreme power on eoi'tli I It was of the last 
importance to the pope to jmt an end eompletely 
to the opposition still subsisting against him in 
France. The closer became his connection with 
Henry IV., and tins greater tin; harmony between 
their respective systems of policy, the more eHe.c- 
tive did his represi'Utations become : Henry’s 
declarations wore continually a more and more 
decided aspect of concession f . 

'rile cautious and discreet conduct of the order 
greatly aided the pope’s efforts on their behalf. 

'riie Jesuits carefully ahstaiiicd from displaying 
any iiTitatioii or aversion towards the king of 


t 

I itself elsewhere, as e. p. in the propositions of the Jesuits Less 
I and Hamel in 1585, at Louvain: Propositiones in Lessio ot 
i Hamelio a Iheologis Lovaniensibus notala? ; “ ut quid sit 
' scriptura sacra, non est necessarium singula cjus verba in- 
1 spirata esse a Spiritu Sancto.” [That to the constitution of 
1 holy scripture, it is not necessary that every word of it should^ 
have been inspired by the Holy Spirit.] From the words of 
scripture they immediately proceed to its truths: “ non est 
necessarium ut singulm veritates et sententuc sint immedi- 
ate a Spiritu Saindo ipsi scriptori inspiratm.” [It is not 
necessary that each several truth and doctrine should be 
immediately communicated to tlie writer himself by the Holy 
Spirit,] These maxims involve at least in part the essence 
of Molina’s propositions ; attention is also drawn in them 
to tlicir total disagreement with those of the protestants : 
“ Hmc sententia . . . quamlongissime a scnleiitia Lutheri et 
^Calviui et reliquorum )ia?retic(>rum hujus teraporis rccedil, 
a quorum sententia et argumentis dillicilc est alteram seiiten- 
tiara (the Augustine and Thomist) viudicare.” [How widely 
this doctrine departs from that of Luther and Calvin and the 
other heretics of the day, from whose doctrine and argu- 
ments it is hard to clear the other doctrines.] 


♦ Pegna; “ Hot® Romano* decanus, istarum rerum testis 
locuplctissimus as Serry calls him [Dean of the Roman 
Kota, whose observation mid knowledge in tliesu matters 
was most ubumiaiil] “Ceriiiendo (Molina) lo que verisimil- 
mentc podia sucedcr de que su libro fuessc prohibido y que- 
niado, porque nssi se lo avia usumadn cl inquisitor genera], 
luego lo aviso a Roma, dondo por obra y negociaeion de su 
general su Santidau avoeb a se csta causa, ordlnarido a la in- 
quisicion general (jue no la concluyesse nl diesso sententia.*' 
[Molina foreseeing wliat would very probably be the conse- 
quence if his book w^as condemned and burned, of which in- 
tention the inquisitor-general had given evidence, immedi- 
ately notHied it to Rome, when, through the intei position of 
the general of the Jesuits, his Holiness evoked the cause 
before himself, and commanded the inquisition not to con- 
clude the matter nor pronounce sentence.] 
t Tho Jesuits would fain have denied that their concerns 
had become mixed up with politics ; it appears nevertheless 
from Bentivoglio, Memorie, ii. 6. p. 395, how closely cardinal 
Aldobrandini regarded their interests in the negociations of 
Lyons, and the king at the very same time made a declara- 
tion in their favour (Le Roi an cardinal Ossat, 26 Janv, 
1601.) 
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France, nor were they inclined to pliinpe aj^ain into 
danger for tlie sake of the liopelepH eanae of the 
Ligue : as soon as they were aware of the turn taken 
by tlie papal policy, they adopted a similar course. 
'Father Commolct, who even after Henry’s conver- 
sion had exclaimed from tlie pulpit that there 
needed some Ehud against him, and who had be«‘n 
obliged to take flight on the victorious issue of the 
king’s arms, had changed his mind when he came 
to Rome, and declared himself in favour of absolv- 
ing the king. Amongst all the cardinals, none 
(‘(‘i-tainly contributed so much to the gnint of 
absolution, as did the Jesuit I’oledo % by his spirit 
of cbneession, his conciliatory measures, and his 
])ersonal influence over the po]>c. The Jesuits 
acted thus, (»v(ni whilst the parliament was con- 
stantly passing fresh resolutions against them, 
resolutions against which Aquaviva remonsf rated, 
without, however, being betrayed into violence or 
iiitem[»erato zeal. It liad been impossible to ex- 
pel all the Jesiiits ; those that remained behind 
now declared for the king, and exhorted th«i peo- 
ple to be faithful to him and to love him. Some 
were begiiming to make their way back to the places 
they ha<l left ; but Aquaviva di<l not approve of this, 
and directed them to wait for the king’s permission, 
(’are was taken that both facts should be made 
known to Henry, whereat he was highly delighted, 
and thanked the general in special letters. Nor 
did the Jesuits neglect to confirm him to the ut- 
most of tlnjir power in those feelings. Father 
Rocheorno, who was styled the French Cicero, 
composed a popular apology for the or<h‘r, which 
appeared particularly convincing to the king f . 

These combined efforts of the pope and the order 
were now aecondo<l by political considerations on 
the part of Henry himself. He saw, as he says 
in a despatch, that by persecuting an order that 
numbered so many members of tahuit and learning, 
that possessed so much j)owcr and such a body of 
followers, he would raise up against himself im- 
phicahlo foes, and occasion conspiracies among the 
still so numerous class of zealous catholics. He 
saw that the Jesuits could not be. expelled from 
the places where (hey still remained ; had he 
attempted to do so, he would have had reason to 
apprehend an outbreak of poj)ular violence 
Besides this, Henry had by tlu^. edict of Nanti^s 
made such largo concessions to tlie Huguenots, that 
he owed some fresh guarantee to Catholicism ; mur- 
murs likewisi^ were already heard in Uoiiie ; 
sometimes the pope hinted that lie feared he liad 
been betrayed At last, however, the king stood 
high enough to obtain a more commanding view 
of the general posture of things than liis parlia- 
ment, and to cease to entertain fear of the Jesuits’ 
alliance with Spain. Father Lorenzo Maggio 
hastened in the general’s name to Paris, to assure 
the king with solemn oaths of the fidelity of the 

* Du Perron aVillcroy : Ambassadcs, i. 23. “Seulcment 
vous (Uray-je que Mr. le ci. Tolet a fait des miracles et s’est 
inonstr6 bon Francois.” ( I will only tell you that cardin.-il Tolct 
has done wonders, and ha* shown liimself a good French- 
man.] 

t Qretsor has translated it into Latin for the bcnctit of 
those who do not understand French. Gretseri Opera, tom. 
xi. p. 280. 

X Dispacclo del Re dc’ 15 Agosto 1C03 al re Jacopo d’ 
Inghllterra, abridged in Siri: Memorie rcconditi, i. p. 2-17. 

I Ossat k Villcroy, i. 503. 


society. “ Should it turn out otherwise, let him- 
self and his brethren bo held the blackest of 
traitors . The king deemed it moi-e expedient to 
make trial of their friendship than of their enmity. 
He saw that be could make use of them to liis own 
advantage against Spain f. 

Induced by so many motives of external jioliey 
and intenial necessity, the king declared himself, 
during the negociations of Lyons in the year HiOO, 
ready hi admit the return of the order. He him- 
self chosf5 the Je.siiit CJotton for his confessor. 
After many preliminary indications of favour, the 
edict re-establishing the Jesuits in France, appear- 
ed in Sept. 1603. Some conditions were imposed 
on them, of which the most important was, that 
for the future both the superiors and the members 
of the society in France, should bo exclusively 
Frenchmen Henry doubted not that he had 
arranged everything in a manner to justify his 
entire cenfi<leiiee. 

Ho bestowed bis favour on them frankly and 
unreservedly, and gave them his support in their 
own affairs, particularly in their disputes with the 
Donjiiiieans. 

Clement VI IT. displayed a lively theological 
interest in this matter. There were held in his 
prcsimce sixty-five meetings, and thirty-seven dis- 
puhitions upon all the points which could be brought 
in question : he himself wrote much on the sub- 
ject, and so far as wc can judge, be seemed to lean 
to the old established doctrine, and to be disposed 
to give his award in favour of the Dominicans. 
Even Bellarmine said, he did not deny that the 
pope was inclined to doelaro himself against the 
Jesuits, but ho knew that the event would not he 
so. 1 1 w'ould have been too liazardoiis, at a period 
when the Jesuits w^re in all the world the fore- 
most apostles of the faith, to break with them upon 
an article of faith ; and in fact, they already show^ 
symptoms of a purpose to demand a general coulT 
eil : the pope is said to have cried out, “ ’I’hey dare 
everything — everything 4^ !” The Fivnch too took 

♦ Sully, liv. xvii. p. 307. 

t “ Riconobbe chiaiamentc crosserno per ritrarre sprvigio e 
contciitametito in varie occorenze a pro propria e do’ suoi 
amici contra gli Spagnoli stessi.” (Dispacciu, Siii.) 

t F.(lictum regium, .Tiivcncius, p. v. lib. xii. n. 59 Juven- 
cius gives all that was said in those times in favour of the 
Jesuits: Ludovicus Lucius, HistoriaJe.suilica, BasilecC, 1027, 
lib. ii. c. ii. all that was said against them. Neither of them 
acquaints ns with the points on which tlie dccl-^ion turned; 
they are, however, more nearly indicated by the defender 
than by the accuser of the order. 

§ Contarini also asserts that they had uttered threats: 

“ Portata la disputatione a Roma, ventilata tra thcologi, il 
papa e la maggior parte de’ cousultori inclinavano nel” opi- 
nionc de’ Domenicani. Ma li Gesuiti, vedendosi In pericolo 
di c.adcT da quel eredito per il quale pretendono d'haver il 
primo luooo dl dottrina nella chiesa cattollca, erano resoluti 
di mover ogni maehina per non ricever il colpo.” [The 
disputation being transferred to Rome, and the matter dis- 
cussed among theologians, the pope and the majority of the 
consultors were inclined to the opinion of the Dominicans. Rut 
the Jesuits seeing the danger that threatened them, of losing 
somewhat of that credit on which they based their preten- 
si(»ns to he the leaders of doctrine in the catholic church, were 
resolved to use every expedient to ward off the blow.] The 
doctrine which, according to Contarini, they threatened to 
put forward, was that the pope w'as certainly infallible, but 
tliat there was no article of faith commanding to acknowledge 
this pope or that. “ La potenza di questi e rautoritii di chi 11 
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part with them too decidedly. Henry IV. was for 
them ; whether it was that their expositions carried 
conviction to his mind, which may certainly have 
been the case, or that he supported the order that 
combated protestantism the better to put his own 
orthodoxy beyond doubt. Cardinal du Perron 
took part in tho congregation, sjid upheld the 
Jesuit party with dexterous zeal. He told the 
pope that even a protestant might subscribe to tho 
doctrines of the Dominicans, an assertion that was 
well calculated to make an impression on his holi- 
ness. 

The contest between Spain and France that 
stirred the whole world, was also mixed up with 
this controversy. The Dominicans were as ener- 
getically protected by the Spaniards, as tho Jesuits 
by the French *. 

Hence it ensued that Clement VIII. actually 
pronounced no decision. To olfend the one or the 
other of such powerful orders, such puissant sove- 
reigns, would have involved him in new perplexi- 
ties. 

PolUicfil situation of Clenu'nt VI I L 

On tho whole it was now one of the foremost 
considerations of the papal see, not to estrange 
from it either of the two great powers, on which 
rested the balance of the catholic world, to allay 
their mutual animosities, or at least to prevent their 
ever breaking out into open war, and to preserve 
its influence over both. 

The papacy here appears to us in its laudable 
vocation, as a mediator and peacemaker. 

The world was indebted chiefly to Clement VIII. 
for tho peace of Vervins, concluded May 2nd, 1698. 
He seized the auspicious moment when the kings 
of Franco and Spain were both constrained to 
think of an accommodation, the former by tho 
sliattered state of his finances, the latter by the 
increasing feebleness of his yeai's. He devised the 
preliminaries, and made the first overtures. Fra 

proteffgeva era tanta che ogni cosa era dlssimulata c si mos- 
Irava di non scntirlo e sopra ditlinire della controversia si 
andava teniporeggiando per non tirarsi eariea maggiore.” 
[Their own influence and the authority of their protectors 
was BO great, that everything was dissembled and overlooked, 
and a temporising conclusion was put to the controversy, to 
avoid incui’ring graver inconveniences.] 

• Principal passage in Du Perron : Ambassades et Nego- 
ciations, lib. iii. tom. ii. p. 389. Lcttre du 23 Janv. 1G06 : “ Les 
F.spagnols font profession ouvertenieiit de proteger les 
Jacobins (the Dominicans) en haine, comme je eroy, dc 
I’ulTection que Ic pere general des Jesuits ct presque tous 
ceux de son ortlre, except6 coux qui dependent des peres 
Mendozze et Personius, comme partlculleremeiit les Jesuites 
Angluis, ont nionBtr6 de porter a vostre Majesty : et semble 
que d’unc dispute do religion ils en veuillent faire unc qiic- 
relle d’estat.” [The Spaniards openly profess to protect the 
Dominicans, otit of rancour, as I think, against the affection 
towards your majesty manifested by the father-general, and 
all the members of the order, except those dependent on the 
fathers Mendoza and Parsons, and especially the English 
Jesuits; and it seems that they are disposed to convert a 
religious dispute into a state quarrel.J We see from this 
that the Jesuits, wUli the exception of a small fraction of the 
body, were now considered in the interests of France. It 
appears from Seny, p. 440, tliat the Dominicans were at that 
period excluded from the French court. “ Pra'dicatores turn 
temporls in Gallia minus accepti et a publicis curim mu- 
neribus nuper amoti.” 


Bonavontura Calatagirona, the general of the Fran- 
ciscans, whom by a happy choice he had sent to 
France upon this matter^ overcame the first and 
most formidable difficulties. The Spaniards were 
in possession of a ulultitude of places in France ; 
they were willing to give them all up with the 
exception of Calais : the French insisted on the 
surrender of that town likewise, and it was Fra 
Calatagirona who prevailed on them to consent. 
This preliminary being arranged, the negociations 
were formally begun at Vcrviiis. A legate and a 
nuncio presided ; the general of the Franciscans 
continued to mediate with the greatest skill, and 
his secretary Soto likewise acquitted himself -with 
great credit. IMio most important result was 
that the king of Frimce resolved to detach himself 
from his allies, England and Holland. This was 
regarded as an advantage to Catholicism, since 
it appeared the crowning act qf Henry’s seces- 
sion from the prot(‘Stant system. Henry consented 
to the measure after long hesitation, and there- 
upon tho Spaniards actually suiTcndered all their 
conquests, and the right of possessorship reverted 
to the condition in which it had been in the year 
1550. The legate declared that his holiness would 
be more delighted at this consummation, than he 
had been by tho acquisition of Ferrara : of far 
more significance than that temporal conquest, was 
a peace that embmeed and tranquillized all Chris- 
tendom *. 

At this peace there was loft unsettled only one 
point, namely, the dispute between France and 
Savoy. The duke of Savoy, as we have men- 
tioned, appropriated Saluzzo to himself, and would 
not consent to restore it. After much negotiation 
to no purpose, Henry IV, had recourse to arms 
against him. The pope, who had bt*en expressly 
charged at Vervins with the mediation of this affair, 
felt the greatest possible interest in the restoration 
of peace, and urged it on ever^yr occasion and in 
every audience. As often as the king offered him 
assui’anees of his attachment, ho demanded this 
j)eace as a proof of his sincerity, as a favour which 
must be granted himself. The special difficulty of 
the case consisted in this, that the restitution of 
Saluzzo api)oared fVaught with injury to the gene- 
ral interests of Italy. The Jtalimis were unwilling 
that the French should possess any territory in 
their country. So far as I can discover, tho 
ininorite Calatagirona was the first to propose the 
accommodation, that Saluzzo should be left to tho 
duke, and that France should he indemnified with 
Bressc and some adjoining districts of Savoy 
Cardinal Aldobrandino deserves the credit of hav- 
ing carried this proposal into effect at Lyons in the 
year 1600. The French, too, were grateful to 
him, since Lyons, by the arrangement, acquired a 
more extended boundary, such as it had long de- 
sired 4:. 

Under such auspicious circumstances, pope Clc- 

♦ At the end of the edition of the “ M^moircs d’ Angou- 
leme,” Didot, I7ri6, i. 131 — 363, there is given under the title 
“ Autres MeTuoires,” a circumstantial account of the nego- 
ciations of Vervins, remarkable for its accuracy and Impar- 
tiality : the accounts in the text are derived from it, the last 
p. 337. 

t Ossat to Villeroy, 25th March, 1599. 

t Bentivoglio, in the principal portion of the 2nd book of 
his “ Meinorie,*’ (c. 2~c. 6) gives these transactions in de- 
tail. 
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inent sometimes thought of giving to the catholic 
>vorld united under him a common impiilsc against 
ite ancient hereditary foe. The Turkish war had 
again broken out in Hungary. Even at that time 
people thought they could detect symptoms of a 
constant decline of the Ottoman strength : ,the per- 
sonal imbecility of the sultans, the influence of the 
seraglio, and the incessant insurrections, especially 
in Asia, seemed to promise the possibility of some 
successful attempt against Turkey. The pope, at 
least, did not fail to afford the ])roject aid on his 
]»art. Already in the year IfiOO the sum lie had 
expended on tins war amoiintc‘d to a iiiillion and 
a hitlf scudi. Shortly afterwards we find a papal 
army of 12.000 men on the Danube. But how 
much griiiider results might there not have been 
expected, if ev(‘r tlie powers of the west were to 
unite on .a large scale for an eastern exjiedition, 
and if Henry IV., in particular, resolved k» unite 
bis forces to those of Austria ! The pope never 
ceased to cncoiii’age him to this, and Henry actu- 
ally wrote to the Venetians, iininediately after the 
peaee of Vervins, tliat lie hoped within a short 
while to take ship at Venice, like the French of 
former times, for an expedition against Constanti- 
nople, He repeated his promise on tlie conclusion 
of the peace with Savoy *. But assuredly the 
execution of the project required that it should be 
precedi'd by a m(»re thorough and cordial under- 
standing, than could immediately take place after 
such rude collisions. 

On the other hand, the antagonism still subsist- 
ing between the two loading powers more than 
once turiu’d to the advantage of the papal see in 
its own concerns. Pope Clement himself had 
once more occasion to turn this strife to account in 
the affairs of the ecclesiastical states. 

Amidst his numerous hrilliaiit undertakings, and 
his great success abroad, Clement exercised a 
rigorous and ver^ monarchical Jiuthority in his 
court and government. 

The new modifications Sixtus V. had imposed 
on the college of cardinals seemed to promise it 
for the future a due legitimate influence in public 
affairs. But forms are not substance ; the direct 
contrary was the result. Tlie course of business, 
encumbered with all the tedious technicalities id’ 
legal practice, — the immobility to which a delibe- 
rative assembly is condemned, chiefly on account 
of the conflicting opinions tliat are wont to appear 
in it, made it impossible for Clement to entrust 
affairs of weight to the congregations. At firat ho 
used to consult them : but even then he often de- 
parted from their judgments ; afterwards he made 
it his practice to comraiinicate matters to them 
only when on the point of being concluded : the 
congregations served rather as a means of publica- 
tion than of counsel ; lastly, ho employed them 
only in subordinate affairs, or in formalities f . 

* Lettre du roy, in the appendix to the 2nd vol. of Ossat's 
Letters, p. II. 

t Deltino : “ Ora li consistorj non servano per altro che per 
comunicarc in essi la collation delle chicse e per publicar 
le resolutinni d’opni qualit^t futte dal papa ; e le coiigregationi, 
da quella dell’ inquisUione in pol, che si t pur conservata in 
quaiche decoro e si riduce ogni settimaua, tutte le altro, 
anche quelle che sono de’ regolari e de' vescovi, sono in sola 
apparenza : perche se bene rcsolvono ad un modo il papa 
eseguisce ad un altro, e nolle cose piu important!, come nel 
dar ajuto a prlncipl, di spodirlegati, dichiarar capl.*’ 


Undoubtedly the new turn which ('loinent gave 
to the policy of the Homan court rendered this 
modo of proceeding necessary on his part ; but a 
personal proneness to autocratic power had also its 
share in determining him. The country was ruled 
on the same style *. new taxes were imposed with- 
out advice asked of any one, the revenues of the 
connmmes were put under special inspection, and 
the barons subjected to the most rigorous ap])lica- 
tion of the la ws, — no respect was any longer paid 
to descent and privilege. 

So long as the po))o conducted all business in 
pemni, evoi*y thing wont on well. The cardinals 
at least, although they did not eftrry all their 
thoughts on the surface, were full of admiration 
and submissiveness. 

But gradually with the pope’s advancing years 
the possession and the exercise of this iiioiiarch- 
ieal power fell into the liands of the pope’s nejiliew, 
Bietro Aldobrandino. He was the son of that 
Pietro Aldobrandino who had distinguished him- 
self among the brothers as a practical jurist. At 
first sight he seemed to promise little. His j>er.soii 
w.'is iiisignitieant, he was pitted with the sinalUpox, 
sufibred from asthma, was continually eougliing, 
and in youth he had c‘ven made but little progress 
in his studies. But when his uncle admitted him 
to public business, he showed a cleverness and 
flexibility sueb as no one ever expected of liiin. 
Not only did he contrive to adapt himself very 
w'oll to tho pope’s character, to become as it were 
Hupplenientary to it, to soften its asperity, and te 
make the wc*.aknesses, that gi'adually appeared, 
less striking and injurious*; but be also gave 
Hiieh satisfaction to foreign ambassadors, .and so 
won their contidence, that they all wislied to sec 
business placed in his hands. Originally it liad 
been intended tliat he should divide the manage- 
ment qf public affaira with his cousin (’inthio, who 
likewise was not without talent, jiarticularly for 
literature ; but I’ietro had x ery soon shaken off 
bis associate. In the year 1603 we find cardinal 
Pietro all powerful in the court. All negotia- 
tions,” says a rej)ort of this yeai’, “ all grace and 
favour depend on him ; j>relates, nobles, eour- 
tiera, and ambassadors throng bis liouse. It may 
be said that every thing enters his ear, every thing 
depends on his judgment, all proji'cts iss\i(* from 
his mouth, .all exoeution lies in liis hands'] 

Siicli a power, so unlimited, so searching, and at 
the same time by no means legitimate, in spite of 
all the friends it might own, excited among others 

* Relatione al D. Este. “ Dove 11 papa inasprisce, Aldo- 
brandino initiga; dove rotnpe, cousolida: dove cunianda 
giustitia, intercede per gratia.” 

t "Orbis in urbe.” S'et even Aldobrandino was subject 
to secret influences. " Ila divers! servitori,” says the same 
narrative, “nm quel che absorb! i favor! di tutti ^ 11 cavr. 
Clemente Seiinesio, niastro di camera, salito a quel grado di 
privatissima fortuna, e ebe per ampliar maggiormente la 
.sua autoritA ha fatto sal ire il fratello al segretariato della 
oonMilta, cosl possedendo tra lor due la somma, Tuna della 
gratia del cardlnale, 1' altro della provisione d’otfiej e delle 
maggiori espeditioni.” illo has several serv.mts, but be 
who .absorbs all favours is tho cavalier Clemente Senneslo, 
mastro cU camera, who has risen to that station from great 
obscurity, ami who, the more to enhance his interest, has 
had his brother raised to the secretaryship of the consults. 
Thus between them tliey engross, the one the rardinal’s 
favour, the other the supply of offices and of the greater 
expeditions.] 
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a secret, profound, and general repugnance ; and 
this burst forth unexpectedly upon a trivial provo- 
cation. 

A man who had been arrested for debt managed 
to break his fetters at the right moment, and to 
rush into the Famese palace, before which he was 
just then pjvssing with his captors. 

For a long while the popes had sot their faces 
agiiinst tlie assumed right of illustrious families to 
grant asylum to criminals in their houses. Cardinal 
Famese, though related to the pope by the mar- 
riage of an Ahlobrandiui into the house of Far- 
nese, now asserted this right again. Ho had the 
sbirri for(;ibly ejected as they were proceeding to 
search the palace for their prisoner. Ho replied 
to the governor, who interfered in tho matter, that 
it was not the custom of his house t<i suiTender 
tlu! accused ; ho gave an eviisive answer to car- 
dinal Aldobrandiuo, who wished to avoid scandal, 
and went in js^rson to amange the matter amicably : 
and he notified to him that, after the death of the 
pope, which might shortly bo expected, a Famese 
would bo of more consequence than an Aldobrandiuo. 

What encouraged him to such audacious conduct 
was, above all, his connexion with tho Si)aniards. 
h^’om the renunciation of Saluzzo by Henry IV., 
which was regarded in Romo as rather mean-spi- 
rited, it had been concluded that the French king 
would not concern himself with tho aflairs of Italy. 
Upon the strength of this opinion the Spaniards 
rose again in consideration ; and since tho Ahlo- 
hrandini manifestly displayed so strong a bias 
towards France, the adversaries of that family 
attached themsi'lves to Si)ain. The Spanish am- 
bassador Viglienna expressed his full approbation of 
Famese’s conduct 

Backed l)y a foreign power, protected by a great 
family, what more was wanting to the discontent of 
the Roman nobility to make it break forth openly ? 
Cavaliers and nobles thronged into the Farnese 
palace. Some cardinals openly sided with these ; 
othei’s favoured them in secret f . Every one cried 
that the pope and the church must ho freed from 
the captivity in which they were held by cardinal 
Aldobrandiuo. When the pope summoned troops 

♦ Contarini: Ilistoria Venotn, toni. tii. lib. xiii., MS,, on 
this subject the most circumstantial and trustworthy of 
all authors of that day: “ Vl},dieniia maudh ordine a tutti i 
baruiii ecavalieri Ilumani obligati alia corona chc per ser- 
vitio del re fusscro immediate nella casa del cardinal Far- 
nese.” [Viglienna gave orders to all the Roman barons and 
eavaliei’s who were bound to tlie Spanish crown, to repair 
immediately on the king’s service to the palace of cardinal 
Farnese.] 

[ Contarini : “ Diode grand’ assenso al fatto la venuta de’ 
cardiiiali Sfondrato c Santiquatro, die nientc inirarono trat- 
lantlosi di Spngna al debito de’ cardiiiali verso il papa: ed 
a questl che aportamente si diehiaravano, diversi altrl in 
occulto adherivano, tra quali il Cb Conti. . . . Ma il 

popnio, la plebe senza nomo, sempic avida di cangiar stato, 
favoriva al card inale, c per le piazze, per Ic stradc a gran 
raterve ai)plaudivano al partito di lui.” [Great strength was 
gained by tlie arrival of tho cardinals Sfondrato and Santi- 
quatro, who in their attachment to Spain paid no regard 
to what was due by lardiuals to the pope; and, in addition 
to these who had declared themselves ojienly, there were 
many who did so in .secret, such as cardinal Conti. . , . 

Rut the populace, the nameless mob, always greedy of 
change, favoured the rardinal, and followed him in great 
multitudes through the streets and squares, loudly applaud- 
ing.] 

♦ 


to Rome, tho Spanish ambassador advisotl the I 
confoderatcB, to whom ho even promised rewards, 
to invite on their part some armed bunds which 
just then made their appearance on the Neapolitan 
frontier. Things were come to such a pass, that a 
feud, like those of former centuries, had all but 
broken out in Rome itself. 

Cardinal Farnese, however, was resolved to 
prevent such an extremity. It wjis enough for 
him to have shown his independciiec, his power, 
tho possibility of a resistance. He resolved to 
withdraw to (Castro, his private property. Ho did 
this in granil style. He secured a gate, and had 
troops posted at it, and then left the city with- an 
escort of ten carriages and 300 horsemen ; and in 
fact, by this means, he accomplished all ho dcisired. 
His insubordiiiatioii w'as quite triumphant. A for- 
mal negotiation was commenced ; the pope’s party 
alfceted to consider the atlair as chargeable upon 
the govemor, and set about effecting a reconeiliation 
between him aial the house of Farnosi. Tho car- 
dinal then returned with no less pomp than he had 
departed. All the streets, window's, and roofs wore 
filled w’ith spectators. Never had the Farnesi in 
the time of their sw'ay been so brilliantly received, 
or greeted w ith sncli loud acelamations 

If cardinal l*ietro Aldobnindino suffered all this 
to occur, his ctmduet was not to be imputed to 
mere weakness or forced eomjiliance. The Far- 
nesi were, after all, nearly related to the papal 
family ; besides, it w'ould have been to no purpose 
to display implacable resentimmt : the first thing 
necessary was to nunove tll(^ origin of the evil, 
which consisted in the coiulition of political affViirs. 
No chaugt' of their systi'm was to be obtnined from 
the Spaniards, not even the reeail of so unbecoming 
an ambassador. Aldobrandino’s only ])ro5qiect of 
help Lay in his iiidueing Henry IV. to take a more 
lively interest in the affairs of 1 bily. 

It was as refreshing to him, say his friends, 
“ as a soft cool wind on a sultry day,” when in 
December, IC04, three French cardinals, all of 
them distinguishe«l men, amved in Rome together. 
It was once more possible to form a French party 
there. They were welcomed with joy. The car- 
dinal’s sister, Signora Olimpia, declared to the new' 
arrivals thousand times, that her house would 
always confide it.self, unconditionally, to French 
protection. Baronins asserted that he had leanied, 
from historical research, that to no nation w'as the 
Roman see so much indebted as to thci French. 
Upon seeing a picture of the king he broke out 
into loud vivas. He sought to acquaint himself 
whether, since* the loss of Saluzzo, no Alpine pass 
by any chance remained in the hands of tho 
French. Now this Baronius was not merely a 
historian ; he wtvs the pope’s confessor, and saw him 

• Contarini : “ S’invi6 in Roma entrando In gul.sa trion- 
fantc con clamori i)opolari che andavano al ciclo, incontrato 
in forma di re dall’ amhasciator di Cesarc, di Spagna, dalli 
cardinali Sfondrato, Santiquatro, San Cesareo e Conti, dal 
general Gcorgio siio cognato, tutta la cavallcrla e tutte le 
guardie del papa, confluendo li cavalicri u baroni.” [He 
enleri'd Rome in triumphant guise amidst the shouts of the 
people, that resounded to tho sky, met with royal honours 
by the ambassadors of the emperer and of Spain, by cardi- 
nals Sfondrato, Santiquatro, San Ccsarco and Conti, by 
general Georglo, his hrothcr-ln-law, and all the cavalry and 
guards of the pope, cavaliers and barons flocking round 
him.] 
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daily. Tho jx)pe and Aldobraiidiiio were more 
giuarded, and did not go such lengths as Ihironius ; 
but tho upshot seemed the Stamc when the nearest 
attendants spoke out so undisguisedly ; tliey seemed 
but to repeat their masters’ sentiments. As Henry 
IV. now resolved even to grant jiensions, he had 
soon a party to eounterpois(^ that of tho Spaniards. 

Ihit A Idobrandino’s views wont still farther. 
He often represented to tho Venetian ambassador 
and cai’dinals the necessity of setting bounds to the 
presumption of the Spaniards. Was it to be 
l)orno, that they shouM jn'esume to act as masters 
in another’s house ^ ? J t was hazardous indeed 
forgone who had soon to return to private life, to 
bring down on himself the dislike of that power, 
yet his honour would not endure that he should 
allow tho papacy to losii in reputation under his 
uiiele’s sway. In fine, ho proposed to the Vene- 
tians an union of the Italian states against Spain, 
under the auspices and protection of France. 

He had already entered into negotiations with 
tho other states. He loved not Tuscany, — he was 
constantly in dispute with Modena. — Parma was 
implicated in tho proceedings of cardinal Farncse ; 
but he seenie<l to forget every thing to be re- 
venged on Spain. He devoted himself passion- 
ately to that purpose ; ho si)okc of nothing elst;, — 
Hf emod to think of nothing else. To be nearer the 
states with which he wished to ally himself, he 
went to Ancona in the beginning of the year 
1C05. 

He laid not yet effected any thing, when his 
uncle died, and therewith perished his autlnu’ity. 

Tlie mere agitation of the design, how'ever, this 
assiduous rimovation of the French inHuenee in 
Home and Italy, was of itself of much importance. 
It indicates a tendency of the entire policy of the 
Aldobrandini. 

We do not, I think, push matters too far when 
we suffer our thoughts to be led by this association 
to the original position of this family in Florence. 
It had always belonged to the French party. 
Messer Salvestro especially participated in produc- 
ing the insurrection in the year 1527, hy which 
the Medici were expelled. For this he had been 
doomed to eput liis native place, when it was again 
occupied by Jus advei’saries, the Spaniards and the 
Medici. Could pope Clement forget this ? Could 
ho love the Spaniards and the Medici ? He was of 
a close and reserved temper ; it was hut occasion- 
ally he unfolded himself to his confidential friends ; 
when he did so, he was sure to utter the text, “Ask 
thy^ forefatliers, and they will show thee thy way 
It is certain that he once had it in contemplation 
to r(‘form, as he expressed liiniself, the government 
of Flori'iice. His leaning to France was manifest : 
he found the papacy in the closest alliance with 
Spain, he led it all but tt) an alliance with France 
against Spain. If the restoration of a national 
l)ower in France was called for by tho interests of 
tho church, it was likewise with him a matter 
of inclination and of personal gi^atification. Still 
this pope w^as deliberate, forecasting, and wary^ ; 
he attempted nothing that he did not go through 
with. Instead of reforming Florence, he reformed, 

• Du Perron au Iloi, 25 Jany. 1605. (Ambass. I., 50J>. 

t Delfino: “La poca iiiclinatlonc che per natura o per 
heredity ha il papa a Spagnoli.” [The little Iciininp: the pope 
has by nature and inheritance towards the Spaniards.] 
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as a Venetian said, bis own ilesign when he saw 
that it could not be put in execution without general 
rlanger *. It was never his thought to invite the 
French arms into Italy. It was enough for him to 
restore the balance of power, to rid himself of tho 
despotism of Spain, to give a wider basis to the 
policy of the church, and to do all this by peaceful 
means, gradually, witliout shock or noise, but so 
much the more securely. 

Eh'ctAon and first proceedings of Paul V. 

The influence of the French prevailed in tho 
very next conclave. Aldobrandino joined them, 
and united they were invincible. They i*aised to 
the papal dignity a cardinal whom the king of S])aiii 
had excepted agaiiist ]>y name, a member of llie 
Medici family, ainl a near relation of tho fiucen of 
Franco. The letters in which du Perron an- 
nounces this unexpected success to Henry IV. are 
full of exultation : tho event was celebrated with 
festivities in France f. it was, however, but a 
brief triumph. Leo XL, as this pope wjis named, 
survived his election only twenty-six days. It is 
asserted that the thought of his dignity, the sense 
of the difficulty of his office, had completely 
ciaished the feeble ])(>wer8 of the old man’s life. 

The tumultuous scenes of an election were now 
renewed with so much the more violence, since 
Aldobrandino was no longer on such close terms of 
friendship with the French. Montalto powerfully 
opposed him. A contest began, as in former elec- 
tions, between the creatures of the last and of a 
former pope. Somt‘times each of the two rivals, 
surrounded by his adhen'iits, conducted tho man 
of his choice into one or other of the chapels ; they 
planted themselves opposite each other ; attempts 
were made sometimes with one, sometimes with 
anotlu'r ; oven Baronins, though he struggled with 
might and main, was once forced away to the Ca- 
pelia Paolina ; still, on every occasion, the opposi- 
tion uppeai’ed stronger and stronger, and of not one 
of all the candidates proposed was it possible to 
carry the election. In the choice of a pope, as in 
other competitions, it gradually came to he of more 

* VeniiT: “ Vedemlo le preparazioiii e risolntioni di Vr*. 
Sa- ct anco del Rrandura e che la nostra repubiica s Vra dichia- 
ra»a col mandur un ainl)asclatt)re espresso per qiiesto neftotio 
a S. Sa*, conoscendo ella che si sarehbe acceso un gran fuoco 
in Italia e con pcricolo di gravissiino incendio della chiesa, 
in luogo di tentar la riforina dello stato dl Firenze rifonn6 
i suoi pensieri." 

t llistoirc de la vie do Messire Philippe de Mornay, Seigneur 
du PIcssis, p. 30.5. “ Ce pape de la niaison des IVIedicis, dit 

Loo XI., qui .nvoit couste au roi 300,000 C8CU8 a fairc, en la 
faveur duquel il faisoit grand fondeinont, et jwur rdection 
dnquel par un exeinj)le nouveau furent fails feux de joie ct 
tir6 le canon cn France, qui vesrut peu de jours ct ne laissa 
au roy que le rcprochc par Ic.s Kspagnols d’une largesse si 
nial employee el le doutc do reiicontrer unc succession, 
comme il advint, plus favorable a I’Espagnol.” [That pope 
of the house of Medici, named Leo XL, ^vhusc election had 
co.st the king .300,000 crowns, on whoso favour he built great 
hopes, and for whose election the unprecedented spectacle 
of feux do joio and discharges of cannon was exhibited in 
France, who lived but a few days, and leA the king nothing 
but the reproach cast against him by the Spaniards for such 
ill-directed profusion, and the apprehension, which the e\cnt 
fullilled, of seeing a pope succeed more favourably-disposed 
towards the Spaniards.] 
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monic^tit who had fewest enemies than who had 
most merit. 

At last Aldobrandino cast his eyes on a man 
amongst his uncle's creatures who had conciliated 
general approbation, and had been successful in 
avoiding formidahlo enmities. Cardinal llorghcse. 
He succeeded in gaining for him the favour of the 
French, who had already etlectod some degree of 
recuncilialioii between Aldobrandino and JMontalto. 
The latter, too, assented to the choice, and Bor- 
ghesc was elected before the Spaniards had even 
learned that he was proposed *, May JO, 1006. 

On this occasion, therefore, as in j)riiviou8 cases, 
the nephew of the liist ]»ope determined the elec- 
tion of the new one. The Borghese family was 
similarly circuinstanced Jis that of the Aldobrandini. 
The foiMiicr had emigrated from Siena, as the, 
latter had from Floreneo, to avoid submitting to 
the dominion of the Mt'dici. This was a further 
reason for supposing that the new government 
would be a direct contijiuatiou of the former. 

Paul V., howiiver, instantly displayed a harsh 
and eccentric character. 

He had risen from the station of an advocate 
through all the grades of ecclesiastical dignity f ; 
he had been vice-legate in Bologna, auditor di 
camera, pope’s vicar, and inquisitor ; he had lived 
qnujtly buried among his books and papers, and 
had mixed in no political affairs, for wdiicli reason 
ho had incurred no niarki d enmity ; n<» party 
looked on him as an advi'rsary, neitlier Ahlobran- 
dino nor Montalto, neither the French nor the 
Spaniards, and this it was that procured him the 
tiara. 

He himself, liowever, interpreted this event 
otherwise. His advancement to the papacy with- 
out any interference on his own ]mrt, without the 
use of any artful means, appeared to him a direct 
interposition of the Holy Ghost. He felt exalted 
thereby above himself ; the change in his carriage 
and gesture, his countenance and the tone of his 
speech, excited tlio astonishment even of that court 
so used to iiietainorphoses of every kind. But he 
felt himself at the same time bound and pledged to 
solemn duties. Ho proposed to Iiimself to admi- 
nister the supreme authority with the same inllexi- 
hility with which he had dealt out the letter of 
the law in the various ofiices he had hitherto dis- 
charged. 

Other popes had been wont to mark their eleva- 
tion by acts of grace. Paul V. began with passing 
a sentence that even to this day excites horror. 

A poor author named Picciiiardi, a Cremonese by 

* It ia possible, however, that Montalto and Aldobrandino 
had come to a previous understanding in favour of Borghest:- 
The Conclave di Paolo V. p. 370, says of them both : “ Dopo 
d'haver proposti inolti, elessero Borghese ainico di Montalto 
e cTfatura conlldcnlc di Aldobrandino." [After having pro- 
posed many candidates, timy elected Borghese, the friend of 
Montalto, and the creature and trusty friend of Aldobrandino.] 

t Helationc di IV. ambasciatori mnndati a Roma, 15 Genii. 
IGO.') m, V. i. e. ItiOG. “II padre Camillo non volendo piu 
habitare Siena c.nduia della libertA, se rie and6 a Roma. Di 
buono spirito, d’ingegno acuto, riusci nclla professione d’av- 
vocato. — I) papa non viiol esser Sanese ma Romano.*’ [Father 
Camillo, not choohiug to reside any longer at Siena, which 
had lost its liberty, departed for Rome. Being of a forward 
spirit, and of subtle wit, he succeeded in the profession of an 
advocate.— The pope will not be called a Sienese, but a 
Roman.] 


birth, impelled by I know not what disgust, had 
occupied liiraself in his solitude in composing a life 
of Clement VI II., in which he compared that pope 
with the emperor Tiberius, small as was the re- 
semblance between those two inilers. Not only 
hail he not printed his strange work, but he had 
kept it wholly to himself, and not communicated 
it to any one. A woman whom he had for- 
merly Iiad in his house denounced him, Paul V. 
at first expressed himself very eahnly on the sub- 
ject, and seemed to care the less about it since some 
powerful individuals, and even ambassadors, inter- 
ceded for the author. But what was the astonish- 
ment of all, when one day Piccinardi was beheaded 
on the bridge of St. Angelo. Whatever might be 
said in his excuse, still he had committed the crime 
of lese-majesty, for which the law appointed the 
punisliment of decapitation. Mercy was not to be 
looked for at the hands of a pope like Paul ; even 
the poor man’s little all was confiscated *. 

At court the pope forthwith renewed the regula- 
tions of tlie council of Trent with respect to resi- 
dence. Ho declared it a mortal sin for a bishop to 
reside away from his see, and yet to enjoy its reve- 
nues. He did not except even the cardinals, nor 
did he admit the occupation of posts in the admi- 
nistration to be pleaded in excu.se. Accordingly 
many actually retired from court, others only in- 
treated for ilelay f ; others again, to avoid being 
coiiipi‘lled to quit Rome, without at the same time 
incurring the charge of neglecting th.eir duties, 
gave in their resignations. 

But the most serious thing was, that his canoni- 
cal studies had filled him with a most overweening 
conception of the importance of the papacy. He 
was bent on upholding, in its fullest significancy, 
the doctrine that the pope was (he sole vic(‘gercut 
of Jesus Christ, that to his good jileasure w^as com- 
mitted the power of the ke\8, and that he was to 
be humbly reverenced by all nations and princes :J:. 
He .said, that not by men, but by. God’s Spirit had 
he been raised to that chair, wdtli the obligation of 
watching over the immunities of the church and 
the prerogatives of God, and that he was bound iu 
conscience to lend all his strength towards liberating 
the church from usurpation and violence. He would 
rather ri.sk hi.s life in the discharge of this duty, 
than have to answer for its neglect wdien he should 
stand before the throne of God. 

With lawyer- like keenness ho identified the pre- 
tensions of the church with her riglits, and made it 
a point of conscience to renew them, and carry 
them out in all their strictness. 

• Tlie four ambassailora relate this orcurrence. “ Si con- 
gettura," they add, “ fondatamtuite che abbi ad esser il pon- 
tefire severo e rigorosisshiio et inexoribile in fatto di gius- 
titia." [It is conjectured that the pope must be at bottom 
severe and most rigorous and inexorable in matter of jus- 
tice.] 

t Du Perron li Viileroy, 17 May, 1606. “Lc pape ayant 
fiiit entendre que ba volonte etoit que tons Ics cardinaux qui 
avoient dcs evesciiez y allassent ou blen les resigiiassent ou 
y missc-nt des coadjuteurs .... j’ay pense . . . [The 
pope having made knovrn that it was his will that all cardi- 
nals who had bishoprics should go to them, or resign them, 
or place coadjutors in them .... I have thought . . .] 

I Relatione di I V. ambasciatori: “ Conoscendo ilpontedce 
presente sua grandezza spirituaie, e quanto se le debba da 
tutti li popoli Christian! attribiiir di ossequio e di obedienza, 
non occettuando qualsivoglia grandissimo principe." 
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Disputes with Venice, 

From the time that the papal power had again 
made good its footing as an opponent of protest- 
antism, and revived the ideas on which the hierarchy 
is mainly founded, it had also enforced all its ca- 
nonical rights with regard to the internaraffairs of 
catholic states. 

With its victory over its opponents grew likewise 
its authority over its own adherents. 

After the bishops had been bound to more strict 
obedience, the monastic orders attached more 
closely to the curia, and all reforms completed 
with a view to the utmost promotion of the pope’s 
power, there were established in every capitil of 
Europe regular mmci.atures, combining with the 
dignity belonging to embassies from an influential 
power, jurisdictional rights that .afl'orded them an 
essential control over the most imjtortant aflairs of 
social life and of public policy. 

Even where the church had re-established her- 
self in unison with the state, where they had m.ade 
common cause in resisting the advancement of 
protestant opinions, this same circumstance very 
soon gave rise to disagreements. 

In those days as now the Roman court w.as p.ar- 
ticularly intent on upholding its pretensions in 
Italy : we find the Italian slates incessantly in- 
volved in disputes with the ecclesiastical power on 
this account. I’he old controversies between 
church and state had not been disposed of either 
in general by any decisive princij)lc, nor severally 
by treaty and agreement. The popes themselves 
w<Te not always consistent. Pius V,, and Gregory 
XllJ., at least in tho first half of his reign, insisted 
moat pertinaciously on their ehaims : Sixtus V. 
was much more indulgent in individual crises. 
Tho states and their envoys sought to escape out of 
diflicult contingencies vvith as little prejudice .as 
they could, and to profit by favourable moments ; 
nor could they wholly fail of success in this : the 
interests of popes were transient and shifting, those 
of the shates w'ero permanent. Hence, in every 
cjise, the questions which arose f<jr decision were 
far less concerns of the jus canonicum and of legal 
inquiry, than of policy, and of reciprocal demands 
and concessions. 

Tho view, however, taken of his rights by pope 
Paul V. was onec? mor«? wholly th.at of a lawyer. 
Ho hehl tho canonical regulations of the decretals 
as law's of God. He .ascribed not to the intrinsic 
necessity of things, but to the person.al remissness 
of his predecessors, whatever concessions or con- 
nivances they might have stooped to, and deemed 
himself called to repair these lapses. We find him 
shortly after his accession involved in angi’y dis- 
putes with all his Italian neighbours on this ac- 
count. 

In Naples the regent Ponte, president of the 
royal council, had condemned to the galleys an eccle- 
siastical notary who had refused to give the civil 
court information respecting a marriage, and a 
bookseller who, in defiance of a royal order, had 
disseminated a book by Baronins against the 
Sicilian monarchy. A monitorium of Clement VIII. 
against the regent’s proceedings had remained 
without effect. Pope Paul V. delayed not a moment 
to pronounce excommunication 

* Les ambassades du cardinal du Perron, ii. 683. 736. 
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The duke of Savoy had disposed of some bene- 
fices, the right of conferring which was claimed by 
the court of llomc : Genoa had interdicted societies 
that were held at the Jesuit colleges, because at- 
tempts were made in them to control the elections 
to public offices : Lucca had wholly forbidden in 
general the execution of the decrees of papal func- 
tionaries without the previous assent of the native 
magistrates : in Venice lastly a couple of clergymen, 
who were guilty of grave crimes, had been brought 
before the civil tribunal. Precisely the universality 
of this resistance against tho authority of the 
church was what kindled tho official zeal .and the 
indignation of the pope. In evei*y quarter he in- 
terpo.sed with stern commands .and threats. N.ay, 
at this moment ho even enlarged upon the existing 
j)reteiisions of church authority. He even made 
the unheard-of assertion, that it was not for the 
state to forbid the commerce of its subjects with 
protestants, that this was an affair of the church, 
and belonged exclusively to the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. 

Most of the Italian states looked on these steps 
as extr.avagancc8 that, with more experience, w'ould 
die away of their ow n accord. None wished to be 
the first to break with the pope. The grand duke 
of Tuscany declared he had matters on hand that 
w'ould drive the pope to frenzy, but that he endea- 
voured to keep them b.ack ; that l’.aul V. was a 
man who judged of the world from a little town of 
the ecclesiastical states, where everything pro- 
ceeded .according to the letter of the law * ; but 
there would soon bo a change in this ; the Spaniards 
would be caught, and they must either be let go, 
or they would rend the net ; such an example w'as 
to be expected. Something like this was the thought 
of tho others, and they gave way at first. Genoa 
repealed its edict ; the duke of Savoy traiis- 
feiTed the disputed benefices to a neplu!W of the 
pope ; the Spaniards themselves allowed that the 
regent should solicit .and receive absolution in pre- 
sence of numerous w itnesses. 

The Venetians alone, usually so prudent and 
compliant, scorned to adopt this policy. 

But Venice in truth had been more indtated 
than the rest. The case aflnivled a striking ex- 
ample how' offensive the encroachnn'nts of tho 
Roman court could be, especially towards a neigh- 
bouring state. 

This neighbourhood proved in itself a very in- 
convenient circumstance, especially since the ac- 
quisition of Ferrara by the church. The disputes 
about boundaries which the republic h.ad had w'ith 
the dukes were ])rosecuted far more earnestly by 
the Roman court : Venice was disturbed in the 
ivgulation of the Po, which she was engaged in 
carrying into effect at a great cost, and in the time- 
honoured possession of lier fisheries ; she had no 
alternative but to protect her hydraulic w orks with 
aioned vessels, and to seize on papal subjects by 
way of reprisal for the confiscation of some of the 
fishing boats by the legate of Ferrara. 

Meanwhile pope Paul V. laid claim to the rights 
of sovereignty which for centuries Venice had 

♦ Relatione di IV. ambasciatori : “ II granduca ricordava 
che il pontfllce non era uso a governar come prinripe grande, 
percho aver avuto qualche governo dl cilti della chie!j.a, dove 
si precede col rigor ecclestastico e da prete, non basta per 
saper governare come capo supremo.” 
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oxerciaod undisturbed over Ceneda : he made an 
attempt to carry to Rome the appeals fi*t)m the 
epiacoj»al court which had jurisdiction there. A 
sharp altercation ensued on the subject ; the papal 
nuncio proceeded to excommunication, whilst the 
Venetian senate nuvde it its care that this should be 
attended by no evil eonsejiuences *. 

Not less bitter were the disputes coneernin" the 
tenths of the clerjjy. The Venetians nuiiiitained that 
they had collected them in former times withoiitques- 
tion asked of the pope ; they would not admit that the 
pope’s sanction was requisite to the levyiii'ij of this 
tax. But it was a still sorer grievance to them 
that the Romans day by day increased the number 
of extmiptions therefrom. The cardinals who pos- 
Hess(‘d very rich benefices, tl>e knii'lits of Malta, 
the eonveiit.s, half the mendicant orders, besides all 
who were laiga/^ed abroad in the stu'victi of the 
cliundi, or who were nuinhered under any title in 
the hoiisehohl of the pope, lastly those too to whom 
the court had assigned pensions jaiyahle out of the 
Venetian benefices, were declared exempt. It fol- 
lowed tl;at the rich were not called on to pay any- 
thing, and the whole burden fell on the poor who 
could not pay. The income of the Venetian 
clergy was computed at eleven millions of ducats ; 
the net tenths did not amount to more than 12,000 
ducats f . 

To these subjects of dispute were added an im- 
mense multitude of others, affecting individuals 
more than the state. I will cite but one of them. 

It is well known how flourishing was the Vene- 
tian press in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; the republic was proud of this honourable 
branch of trade, but the regulations of the curia 
gradually wrought its downfal. There was no end 
to the prohibition of books in Rome, first of those 
of a protestant cJist, then of books reflecting on the 
morals of the clergy, or tlie immunities of the 
church, of all that in the least degree departed from 
its dogmas, and of the entire works of an autiior 

• Nicol6 Contarini : “ Mcntrc si disputava, pareva che da 
alctino fiisse fugita la conversatione de’ consurati, (ofRcers of 
the republic who had opposed the appeals to Home), la qual 
cosa gindicando il senato apportarli otfesa, primieramente 
foce puhlicare un haiido contra chi lo havesse a sehivo, e 
dopo a quest! tutti in vita 1i fu data annua provisione quale 
era corrispondente alia loro fortuiia.” [While the dispute 
was going on, it appeared that some shunned intercourse 
with the persons censured, which thing, the senate regarding 
as an oflenee to itself, first published an ordinance against 
any one who should blmn those persons, and the latter were 
subse(]ueutly granted annual allowances equivalent to their 
fortunes.] 

t From a statement given in to the government in Rome- 
" Meiitre s’enagera sopra la severitA del inagistrato, non si 
ritrovavafin bora essersi conseguiti piu di 12m. duratl, perli 
quali non si doveva far tanti ridiiami, a le fortune della rc- 
pulilica per gratia di Dio non erano tali che iie dovessc far 
conto i)iu che tanto.” [Whilst exaggerated representations 
were made of the severity of the magistracy, it was not found 
that more than 12000 ducats had been raised up to the cur- 
rent poriort, a sum which was not worth so many remon- 
strances being made about it, and the fortunes of the re- 
public, by God's grace, were not such that a larger sum need 
have been seriously regarded.] Hereupon some arrange- 
ments were made witli a view to meet the evil. But Conta- 
rini says : “ In etfetto monto poco, perciocche il fbro era giA 
fatto e Tabuso tropo confctniato che distornarlo era piA cho 
malagevolo.” [But little was actually effected, because the 
mischief was already done, and the abuse was so coiiHrmed, 
that to undo it, was mure than diflicult.] 


who liad onco incurrod censure. The book trade 
could only bo carried on in works of indisputable or- 
thodoxy ; coninirrcially speaking, it was a little 
revived by the splendid decorated missals and bre- 
viaries, for which the revival of religious senti- 
ments provitlcd a fair sale. But now, even this 
tnido had declined. An emendation of these books 
w'as set on foot in Rome, where it was decided that 
they should bo published in their new form *. The 
Venetians remarked with that indignation which is 
always excited by the perversion of public autliority 
to the advancement of private interests, that some 
functionaries belonging to the congregation of the 
index, which had llie control of matters relating to 
the press, had a shares in the pecuniary profits of 
the Roman printing oiliccs. 

Under these circumstanees, the relations between 
Rome and Venice assumed tlic character of utter 
hatred and vindictiveness. 

How much must this have contributed to pro- 
mote that disposition to ecclcsiastico-political oppo- 
sition, which already, in 150.9, had proved so service- 
able to lltMjry IV. That king’s triumjih, and the 
whole course of European events, couflrmed and 
advanced it. The disputes with tlie pope himself 
coinlueed towards gradually investing tlie re- 
presentatives of this disposition with the conduct 
of public affairs. None seemed more fit than they 
to guard the interests of the republic against the 
encroachments of the church. In January 1606, 
Leonardo Donato, the loader of the anti-Romim 
party, was raised to the rank of doge, and he 
brought into power all the fri(‘nds by whose aid he 
had been successful in the .struggle of parties. 

Whilst a pope arose, wlio with reckless zeal 
overstrained the disputed pretensions of his autho- 
rity, the administration of Venice jiasscd into the 
hands of men, with whom opposition to the domi- 
nion of Rome had become a personal feeling, who 
had risen by its means, and who now urged their 
favourite principle with the more efhergy, inasmuch 
as it enabled them at the same time to defeat and 
put down their adversaries in the republic itself. 

It followed from the nature of the two powers, 
that the collisions between them should every day 
become more h«)Rtile and more extensive. 

The pope insisted not only on the surrender of 
the clerical malefactors, but also demanded the re- 
peal of two laws, a short wliile previously renewed 
in the Venetian senate, whereby the alienation of 
real estates to the clergy was forbidden, and the 
erection of new churcht!.s was made contingent on 
the sanction of the civil magistrate. He declared 
that he would not tolerate regulations so directly 
opposed to the resolutions (#cou!icil8, the constitu- 
tions of his predecessors, and all the maxims of the 
canon law. Tlio Venetians did not yield a liair’s 
breadth. They said that such were the funda- 
mental laws of their state, handed down to them 
from their forefatliers, who had rendered such ser- 
vices to Christendom, and tluit the republic could 
not violate them. 

The disputants, however, did not long confine 
themselves to the immediate subject of ifuarrel, but 
both i)artie3 speedily proceeded to allege further 
grievances. The church, on its part, considered 

* Contarini : “ A1 presente s’era devenuto in Roma in 
queato penniero di risUmpar nicttsali et altro, ievando di po- 
terlo far ad altri." 
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itself prejudiced by the constitution of Venice in 
general. The republic forbade rocoui-se to lioino, 
excluded, under the title of papalists, from consul- 
tations on ecclesiastical matters, those who by 
moans of clerical offices had entered int<i connexion 
with the Roman curia, and even burtliened the 
clergy with taxes. The Venetians on ‘the otlier 
hand declared these restrictions far from adequate, 
'riiey required that ecclesiastical benefices sliouhl 
be bestowed only on natives, that these alojic should 
take part in the in(|uisition, that every bull should 
bo submitted for the sanction of the state, that 
every ecclesiastical assembly shouhl bo prtisided 
ovf*r by a layman, and that all remittances of 
money to Rome should be forbidden. 

Rut matters did not stop here : from the imme- 
diate subjects of the dispute, the parties procced(id 
t«> general principles. 

The Jesuits had long since deduced from their 
doctrine of the pope’s power, the most important 
eonsLMiiiences in favour of the rights of the church, 
and they delayed not to repeat tljein. 

1’he spirit, says Rellarmine, gtiidcs and bridles 
the flesh, not vice versa. Just so the temporal 
authority must not presume to exalt itself above 
the sjdritual, to guide, command, or punish it ; this 
would be rebellion, a heatlu'iiisli tyranny *. The 
priesthood have their prinee, who commands them 
not only in spiritual, but also in temporal affairs ; 
it is impossible tliat they should acknowledge a 
special temporal siijicrior : no man can serve tw'o 
masters. Jt is for the priest to judge the emperor, 
not the emperor the prie st : it would be absurd 
w'ere the sheep to think of judging the slnqiherd f. 
Neither must the prince (‘xaet any taxes from the 
property of the clergy, lie may take his tribute 
from the laity ; from the priesthood he will roctnvc 
the far greater aid of prayer and sticrifice. The 
clergyman is exempt from all real and personal bur- 
thens , lie belongs to the family of Christ. Even 
though this exeftiption be not founded on the ex- 
press commands of holy writ, it is yet founde<l on 
the conse<iiiences that follow from tlience and on 
analogy. To the clergy of the New Testament 
belongs exactly the same right that was formerly 
conceded to the Levites under tlie old dispensa- 
tion 4:. 

This was a doctrine which promised that spiri- 
tual republic, to which was to accrue so great 
an influence over the state, a no less complete in- 
dependence of any reaction on the part of the lat- 

♦ Risposta del Rellarmliio ad uiia lettera senza !iome 

deir autore (Pamphlet of lOOd.) “ La raggione indrizza 
(d regge e eonianda alia cl^ie e talvolta la eastiga con di- 
giuiii c vigllie, ina la came non indrizza regge ne conianda 
iit> punisce la ragioiie : cosl la potestd spirituale d superiore 
alia seeolare e perr) la puii e devedrizzare e reggere ecoinan- 
darla e punirla quando si porta male ; ma la ]»otcstd secolare 
non e superiore alia spirituale nela puudrizzare n6 reggere n6 
gli puo comaiulare ni punirla, se non di fatto per rtbellione e 
tiraiuiide, come Imnno fatto talvolta li principi gentili o here- 
tiei." 

+ Rellarniinus, de Clerlcis, i. r. 30. “ Respondeoprincipcm 
quidem oveni ac spiritualem tiliuni pontitieis esse, sed saccr- 
dotem nullo modo (ilium vel ovoui principis diei posse, quo- 
niam sacerdotes et omnes clericl suiiin habciit principem 
spiritualem, a quo non in spiritualibua solum aed etiam in 
teinporallbua reguntur.” 

t These maxims are to be found verbatim cither in the 
above named Risposta, or in Rellarminc’a book, De Cloricis, 
j>articMilarJy in lib. i. c. 30. 

ter ; one which it was sought in Romo to establish 
by innumerable proofs from sc.riptiire, from coun- 
cils, and frtmi imperial and papal ctinstitutions, and 
which was considered on the whole as irrefutable. 
Where was the man in Vciiiee who shotild venture 
to stand before a Piellannine or a Baronins ? 

The Venetians possessed in Paul Sarpi, their 
consuKor of state, a man whom nature and cireum- 
8tam*es had moulded to such a frame of mind, and 
conducted to such a position, that he could venture 
to take up arms against the power of the clergy. 

l*aul Sarpi was the son of a merchant who had 
conui from St. Veit to Venice, and of a lady of the 
Venetian family of Morelli, which enjoyed the pri- 
vileges of eilfiidinanza. llis father was a little, 
swarthy, impetuous, quarrelsome man, who had 
ruined Inmsi lf by erroneous speculations. Ilis 
mother was one of those beautiful Venetian blondes 
not inifrequently to be si!en ; her figure was large, 
ami her chameter marked by modesty and good 
sense. Her son resembled her in liis features *. 

A brother of hers, Ambrosio Morelli, wa,s then at 
the IieaiJ of a school whieh enjoyed peculiar repu- 
tation, and w'a.s ju'ineipally devoted to the educa- 
tion of the young nobility. Of course the master’s 
nephew was admitted to share the instruction. 
Nicolo Contarini and Andrea Morosini were Paolo’s 
schoolfellows, ami were very intimate with him. In 
the very threshold of his life lie formed the most 
important C( muexions. 

NovertiH.'less, he did not suffer himself to bo re- 
strained either by his mother or by his unele, or 
by these connexions, from following his inclination 
for solitude, and entering a convent of Servite.s as 
early as in his fourteenth or fifteenth year. 

He spdke little, and was always serious. He 
never ate meat, and till his thirtieth year drunk no 
wine ; he abhorred lewd discourse : “ Here comes 
the inai<Ien,” his companions used to say w hen he 
appeared, “ let us talk of something else.’* Every 
wish, inclination, or desire he was capable of, was 
fixed on those studies for which he was endowed 
with remarkable aptitude. 

He possessed the inestimable gift of rapid and 
just apprehension ; for instance, he always recog- 
nized again a pei’son he had once seen, or when lie 
entered a garden, he saw and remarked everything 
in it at a glance ; his vi.sion, both mental and 
bodily, was clear and penetrating f. Hence he 
applied himself with particular sucee.ss to natural 
sciences. His admirers ascribe to him the disco- 
very of the valves in the blood vessels, and of the 
dilatation and contraction of the pupil the firet 

♦ Sarpi, born August 14, 1.152. His fatlicr’s name was 
Francesco, his mother’s Eliz.-ibeifa. Fra Fulgentio, Vita di 
Vaolo Sarpi. Griselini, JVIeiiiorie di Fra Paolo Sarpi, trans- 
lated into (Jerman by Lehret, p. 13. 

t Acc<»rding to Fra Fulgentio, he himself spoke of hi.s 
“ gran passihilila, perchc non solo I’oggctto in lui facesse 
inolo, ma anro ogni minima relitpiia.” “ Come perito suona- 
torc." continues Fulgentio, “ad un sol tocco fa giuditio del 
instromciiio, cosi con far parln le persone con prestezza am- 
mir.ibilu conosceva i fini, gl’ intercssi,” &c. [his grout deli- 
cacy of perception, for not only did present objects impress 
him, but even the lca.st traces of them. As a man of prac- 
tised ear, continues Fulgentio, judges of an instrument upon 
a single touch, so he, by causing people to speak, discovered 
with admirable quickness, their purposes, their intentions, 
!kc.j 

J See also Fischer: Geschichtc dcr Physik, i. 167. 
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observation of the dip of the needle, and of a great 
many other magnetic {dienomena, and it o^not 
be denied that he took a lively share both in the 
way of suggestion and discovery, in the labours of 
Aquapendente, and still more of Porta To his 
physical studies ho added mathematical calcula- 
tions, and the observation of intellectual phenomena. 
In the Servite library in Venice, was kept a copy 
of the works of Victa, in which many enws of 
that author were corrected by the hand of Fra 
Paolo : there was also preserved there, a little 
treatise of his on the origin and decline of opinions 
among men, which, if wc may judge from the ex- 
tracts given from it by Fosearini, contained a the- 
ory of the intellectual powei*8, which regarded sen- 
sation and i-eHexioii as their foundations, and had 
much analogy to the theory of Locke f, if it did 
not quite so strictly coincide with it, as some have 
as.sf*rtcd. Fra Paolo wrote only as much as was 
necessary : he. had no natural ]>romptings to ori- 
ginal eomposition ; he read contininally, and appro- 
priated what he read or observed : his intellect 
was sober and capacious, methodical and bold ; he 
trod the path of free enquiry. 

With these powers he now advanced to questions 
of theology and of ecclesiastical law. 

It luus been said he was in secret a protestant ; 
but his protestantism could hardly have gone be- 
yond the first simple propositions of the Augsburg 
confession, even if he subscribed to these : at all 
events, Fra Paolo read mass daily all his life. It 
is impossible to specify the form of religion to 
which he inwardly ailhered : it was of a kind often 
oinbraccd in those days, especially by men who 
devoted themselves to natural science^ — a mode of 
opinion shackled by none of the existii^ systems 
of doctrine, dissentient and speculative, but neither 
accurately defined nor fully worked out. 

Thus much, however, is certiiin, that Fra Paolo 
bore a decided and implacable hatred to the tem- 
poral authority of the pope. This was perhaps the 
only passion he cherished. Attempts have been 
made to attribute it to the refusal of a bishopric 
for which he had been proposed : aud who may 
leny the effect which a mortifying rejection, bar- 
ring the path of natural ambition, may have even 
on a manly spirit ? Nevertheless, the true cause 
lay far det?por. It was a politico-religious habit of 
thought, bound up with every other conviction of 
Sarpi’s mind, corroborated by study and experi- 
ence, and shared with his friends, his contempora- 
ries, the men who once had assembled at Morosi- 

• “ A quo,” says Porta of him, “ aliqua didici.sse non solura 
fatcri non erubesclmus, sed gloriamur, quum eo doctiorein, 
subtiliorem, quotquot adhuc viderc contiKcrit, ncminem cog' 
noverinuis ad encyclopajdiam.” Magia; Natur. lib. viii. praef. 
GriHfllini, I. § 20 2t. [Not only do we not blush to own that 
we have learned some things from him, but wc are even proud 
of it, never, among all those it has been our lot to meet, 
having known any man more learned or more acute than he, 
ill the whole circle of knowledge.] 

t The explanation of substance would be a particularly 
striking point of comparison. Paolo Sarpi, according to 
Fosearini and Griselinl, infers substance from the multipli- 
city of ideas, resting on a basis we cannot comprehend ; and 
in this basis, he says, consists what wc call substance. Gri- 
selini, i. p. 46, (rerman translation. Locke, Human Under- 
standing, book ii. ch. 23. ** Not imagining how the simple 
ideas can subsist by themselves, wo accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from 
which they do result, which therefore we call substance.” 


Mi’s, and who now swayed the helm of the stiite. j 
Before the keenness of his penetrating observation 
vanished those chimerical w'guments, with which j 
the Jesuits laboured to prop up their assertions, 
and those doctrines, the real foundation of which 
was, ill fact, to be looked for only in a devotion to 
the Roman see, created by a by-gone condition of 
society. 

It was not without difficulty that Sarpi first con- 
vinced the minds of the jurists in his own country. 
Some held, with Bellarmine, that the exemption of 
the clergy was an ordinance of Divine law : others 
asserted, that at least the pope had a right to 
appoint it ; they appealed to the rcsolutione- of 
councils in which the exemption was proclaimed. 
Now what a council might do was surely much 
more within the competence of a pope. The first 
class of objectors were easily refuted ; to the othei’s, 
Fra Paolo proved chiefly that the councils on 
which their arguments relied, having been called 
by the sovereign, were to be regarded as assem- 
blies of the funpire, from which, too, a multitude 
of otlier political enactments had issued *. This 
is a point on which the doctrines put forward by 
Fm Paolo and his friends were mainly grounded. 

They set out from the principle which had been 
triumphantly asserted in France, that the sove- 
reign authority is derived immediately from God, 
and is subject to no one. It is not for the pope 
even to enquire whether the proceedings of a state 
are sinful or not. For whereto should this tend ? 
Was there any that might not be sinful, — at least, 
as regarded its object ? Tlie pope would have to 
probe every thing, to intei'fere in every thing : the 
temportal authority would by such means be anni- 
hilated. 

To this authority the clergyman is equally sub- 
ject as the layman. All powers, says the apostle, 
are of God. No one i.s exempt from the obedience 
due to the magistracy, any more than from the 
obedience due to God. The prince imposes the 
laws, he judges every man, he exacts tribute : in 
all these respects the clergy owe liim the same 
obc'dieiiee as the laity f . 

The pope by all means possesses a jurisdiction, 

I but one purely spiritual. Did Christ exercise a 
temporal jurisdiction I He cannot have trans- 
ferred either to St. I*cter or his followers what he 
did not claim in his own person. 

In no degree, therefore, can the exemption of 
the clergy be traced to an original Divine right J : 

• Letter from Sarpi to Leschasser, 3rd Feb., 1619, in Le- 
bret’s Magazine, i. 479. An observalion the more import- 
ant for those times, inasmu||i^ as Mariana, for instance, 
deduced the most extensive temporal prerogatives for the 
clergy from the decrees of the Spanish councils. It may, 
however, lie constantly remarked, that already in those times 
spiritual and temporal pretensions were either confounded 
together or were at variaure. The old Gothic monarchy in 
Spain possessed, in reality, a very strong infusion of spiritu- 
ality ; for old laws are generally based on old conditions of 
things. 

t liispusta d* un dottore In theologia ad una lettera scritta 
gli Hopra il breve dclle censure. “ Sono dunque tuttl gli ec- 
clesiastici et i secolari de jure divino soggetti al princIpe 
secolari. Omnibus anima potestatibus sublimioribus sub- 
dita sit. £ la ragione si 6, perche siccome niuno & eccet- 
tuato dall’ ubidieiiza che deve al principe ; perche, come sog- 
gionge I'apostolo, Omnls potestas a Deo.*' 

t Difesa dl Giovanni Marsilio a favorc della risposta delle 
otto proposition!, contra la quale ha scritto I’illnio. e rev*no* 
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it depends alone on the consent of tlie prince. 
The prince has bestowed possessions and jurisdic- 
tion on the church ; he is her protector, her com- 
mon patron ; on him, of right, depends the nomi- 
nation of the clergy, and the publication of bulls. 

The prince cannot surrender this power even if 
he would ; it is a trust committed to him ; he is 
bound in conscience to transmit it unimpaired to 
his successor. 

Thus boldly did the theory of the state and its 
claims ai’ray themselves against those of the 
church. The tendencies of conflicting powers ma- 
nifest themselves in opposite systems. The inti- 
mate blending of spiritual and temporal interests 
in the Euroj>eaii states aff'ord a w'ide field of action 
in whieh both meet and mingle. The clnireh had 
long clafrned this whole field as her own, and now 
did so alleys. The state on its t)art had at times 
assorted similar pretensions ; but never before, 
perhaps, had it put them forward so boldly and 
systematically as in the doctrines b(;fore us. These 
claims on either side C(juld never ])o adjusted 
legally : ])oliticaIIy it was possible only by mutual 
concessions ; so soon as tliese were withheld war 
was the alternative. Each party was impelled to 
try the utmost reach of its stivngth ; and wlieii 
the contest was concerning the right of obedience, 
it remained to he shown broadly and palpably 
wliieh of tile two was able to enforce it. 

On the 17 th of April, IfiOfi, the pope pronounced 
sentence of excommunication in the stern form of 
past ages, with express reference to predecessors 
as omnipotent as Innoo<’nt 111., on the doge, the 
senate, and tin; whole body of the Venetian autho- 
Hties, and especially upon tlie coiisultors. lie 
granted the comh'mned only the shortest intervals 
for recantation, three of eight and one of three 
days. After the lapse of these, all the churches in 
the Venetian territory — those of the convent*! and 
jirivate chapels not exeejited — lay under interdict, 
divine service in rfiem was forhidd<‘U, The clergy 
of the land were en joined to publish this damna- 
tory brief before tlie assembled congregations, and 
to have it afiixed to the church doors*. The 
whole body, from the patriareli to the parish 
priests, were eommanded to do this, under pain of 
heavy punishment, human and divine. 

Such was the attack : the defence was not so 
vigorous. 

Jt was proposed, in the college of Venice, to 
make a solemn protestation, as had been done in 
times past ; this, howtiver, was not approved of, 
on the principle that the pope’s sentence >vas in 
itself null and void, and ^ad not even a show of 

Sr. Cl. Bellarmino : Venezia, 160(5. The author, who has cx- 
pres.seil himself somewhat obscurely, explains himself in the 
following way, and the explanation is at least authentic, as 
coming from the same quarter : “ Dico I’autore due cose : la 
prima si 6 che Ic persone ecclesiastiche non siano csente 
dalla potestii sccolare ne meno i beni di esse, intendendo in 
quelle cose alJe quali la delta potesta si cstende (i.e. not in 
purely spiritual matters): la seconda che I'esentione ch’ 
hanno 11 detti ccclesiastici non 6 de jure divino, lua dc jure 
humano.” (p 62.) • 

• “ Mcntre in esse si trover;\ adunata maggior nioltitndine 
di popoio per sentir li diviiii olhcj.” [When a considerable 
number of persons shall have assembled there to hear 
divine service) which had been done in Ferrara with such 
vast eflect. Breve di censure et interdetto della Stt- de 
NSre. p. Paolo V. contro li Sn. Venotiani, 1606. 


ju 3 tice. In a short proclamation, contained in a 
quartet l^heet, Leonardo Dqiiato made known to the 
clergy the resolution of tlie republic to uphold the 
sovereign authority, “ which in temporal things 
acknowledges no superior hutftod;” her faithful 
clergy would of themselves perceive the nullity of 
the censure i.s8ued against them, and would con- 
tinue uiiintenniptedly in the discharge of their 
functions, in tlie care of souls, and the service of 
God. No alarm, no threats were uttered : the 
proclamation was simply declaration of confi- 
dence. Probably, however, something more was 
exjiresscd by word of mouth *. 

And now, out of the question of claim and of 
right, arose immediately a <|ue8tion of power and 
of possession. Clialleiiged by their two chiefs, the 
poj»o and the rcimblic, to tender contradictory 
proofs of obedience, the Venetian clergy hud to 
decide with which of the tw’o calls they would com- 

pJy* 

They did not hesitate, but clung to the republic. 
Not a single copy of the papal brief was posted 
lip*!*. The dekay allowed by the pope exjured. 
The clergy every where conducted public w'orship 
as usual. The regular clergy acted like the secu- 
lar. 

The newiy-foiindcd ordera formed the only ex- 
ception : those ordei’s namely which more particu- 
larly represented the )>iiiiciple of ecclesiastical 
restoration, — the Jesuits, the Theatines, and the 
Ca]metiins. The Jesuits were not very well de- 
cided in their own minds ; they consulted their 
provincial in Ferrara, and the general in Rome, 
ami the latter applied to the pope ; the answer of 
I’aul V. was, they must either observe the inter- 
dict, or sikk d the (lust from olV their feet and quit 
Venice, A hard resolve, assuredly, since they 
were flatly told tliere they should never he per- 
mitted to return. But their principles allowed 
them no choice ; they betook themselves in a few 
veasels to the papal dpminions Their example 
was followed by the other two orders A middle 
course, which the Theatines had proposed, was 
rejected, as inexpedient, by the Venetians, who 
were niiwilliiig to have any division in their land ; 
they rtHpiircd either obedience or <leparture. The 
de.serted churches were ea,sily supplied with cither 
priests, and care was taken that no one should de- 
U'ct any lack of spiritual aid. The next Corpus 
Christi day was celebrated with special jionip, and 
an unusually numerous procession ||. 

At all events, here was a complete rupture. 

The pope was astounded ; the reality of things 
stood in rude contrast with his overstrained pre- 

• This proclamation of the 6th of May, 1606, is printed by 
Bampazetto, slampator duoale. On the title-page is repre- 
sented St. Mark, with the gospel and the drawn sword. In 
the senate they investigated, as Priuli says, “ le iiullit4 inolte 
c noturie" [the many and notorious nullities) of the papal 
brief. 

1 P. Sarpi, Ilistoria particularc, lib. ii. p. .*>,5, affirms that 
persons who had attempted to post the bull were arrested 
by the inhabitants themselves. 

I Juveucius, Hist. Soc. Jesu, v. ii. p 93. 

§ The mention made by V. Sandi (vi. 1110,) of “i rifor- 
niati di S. Frajicisco,” an error into which many authors have 
fallen, as well as he, arose out of the fact that the Capuchins 
arc reformed Franciscans, and were so designated by A. 
Morisini on this occasion. 

II A. Maurocensis, Hist. Ven. tom. iii. p. 350. 
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tensions ; — were there any means of overcoming 
it i 

Paul V. thought at times of the employment of 
armed force, and in the congregation, too, warlike 
views once predominated. Cardinal Sauli cried 
out that the Venetians should be chastised ; 
legates were appointed, and an army was equipped. 
Hut at bottom they durst not venture on war. 
They would have had reason to dread that Venice 
should call in protestaiit aid, and cast Italy, — nay, 
the whole catholic world,— into the most perilous 
commotion. 

The settlement of questions of ecclesiastical right 
Wiis after all to be attempted, as in former in- 


stances, by politiciil means : not that this c<»uld bo 
done by the contending parties, the rupture be- 
tween whom was too violent ; but it devcilved on 
the mediation of the two leading powers, Spain and 
France. The private interests of the mediators 
wjjuUl of course likewise play a part in the matter. 

"I’here was a party in both kingdoms that would 
l)a^ e welcomed the outbreak of hostilities. Among 
the Spaniards it consisted of the zealous catholics, 
who hoped once more to enslave the Runiati see to 
the monarchy, and the governors of Italian dis- 
tricts, whose power would he augmented by war : 
Viglienna, the ambassador at Rome, also enter- 
tained this wish, expecting, by means of the event, 
to promote his house to ecclesiastical dignities. In 
Franco, oji the other baud, the war party was com- 
prised of the zealous protestants. Sully and his 
adherents would have gladly hailed an Italian war, 
were it for no other reason than its causing a 
diversion in favour of the Netherlands, which were 
then pressed hard by Spinola. On both sides these 
parties came to open demonstrations. Hie king of 
Spain dispatched a letter to the pope, in which he 
promised him aid, at least in general terms. In 
Franco the Venetian ambassador also received 
offers from men of eminence ; it was his belief that 
he could bring together an army of 15,000 French- 
men within a month. These impulses, however, 
did not prevail. The leading ministers, Lerma in 
Spain, and Villeroy in France, wished for tninquil- 
lity. Thfl former rested his reputation above all 
on the rMtoratioii of peace ; the latter btjlonged to 
the strict catholic party, and would never have 
consented to an attack by the French on the pope* 
The princes agreed with their miiiistei’s. Henry 
IV. justly observed that, should he draw his sword 
for the republic, he would hazard his reputation as 
a good catholic. Philip III. sent a new declara- 
tion to tin* pope. He would willingly assist him, 
but not without security for the expense to be in- 
curred, and if he aided him it should be for good 
and not for evil f. 


* llclntione di Pietro Friuli ritornato cii Francia, 4 Sett, 
1C08, contains a copious account of the interest taken by the 
French in these proceedings. Villeroy declared : “ Esscr 
questa 0 ])portniiissiina c propria occaslone di guadagnare 
raniino del jaipa.— 11 re assicurato dal suo arnbasciatorc 
presso la repul)lica che V. non inetteria in mano d’altri 
questo negotio che della M^« S. ebbe inira di guadagnare ct 
obbligarsi con qiiesta occaslone I'aniniodcl pontedee." [That 
this was a most opportune and dlting occasion for conciliating 
tlie pope. — The king, assured by his ambassador to the re- 
public, that your Signory would not put this atfair into any 
other hands than his majesty’s, aimed at employing this 
opportunity to gain a hold upon the pope’s good will.] 

t Francesco Friuli: Relatione di Spagna, 20 Ag. 1608. 


Thus perished the possibility of war. Both the 
great powers only vied which should most contri- 
bute towards peace, and thereby best secure its 
own influence. To this end F’rancisco de Castro, 
Lenna^s nephew, was sent from S];^iu to Venice, 
and cardinal Joyeuse from France. 

I have neither the disposition nor the means of 
detailing the whole course of their negotiations ; it 
is enough if we touch only on the most important 
points. 

The first difficulty consisted in this, that the 
pope demanded above all things the r<qHal of the 
Venetian laws that had given him such oftciicc, 
and he made the suspension of his ecclesiastical 
censure dependent tliereon. 

Now the Venetians wtrre wont, with a certain 
republican pride, to dcclai'c their laws sacred and 
inviolable. When the pope’s demand camo to bo 
discussed in January 1007, although fhe college 
vacillated, it was at last decidedly rejccte<l *. The 
Fi*eneh, who had pledged their word to the pope, 
succeeded in bringing the question forward again 
in March, upon which occiision one, at least, of the 
four opponents of the measure in the college gave 

“ Venue il contestnhile a trovarmi a casa, e mi di.sse con- 
stantamento che gli ordiui deli’ ainmassar genii nun erano 
pi‘r altro se non per nun star in otio mentre tutti ))otenice 
del mondo si armavano, ma che per6 non s’erano proveduti 
di danaro : raccomand6 la pace d’ Italia, non potendo perder 
la reimblica nclV esser liberale di parole osscquciiti, per haver 
ill effetto quello chc desiderava. . . . In quel tempo che il duca 
di Lenna dellc forz.i da amassarsi parl6 iperbolicamente al 
ambasciator d’lnghilterra, . . . scrissonual papa che S. Mn.gli 
aveva ben promesso d’ajutarlo, ma che cih s’intendeva al 
bene e nun aJ male, . . . che il cominciar le guerre stava in 
mano degli uomini et il tinirc in quelle di Dio.” [The 
constable came to my house and assured me, tliat the 
orders for levying men were given only to avoid being idle 
white all other powers of the world were arming, but that 
nevertheless they were not provided with money : he recom- 
mended peace in Italy, whereby the rvpul)lic would obtain 
in reality what it desired, while on the other hand it could 
not lose by any liberality in obsequious words. ... At the 
time that the duke of Lerma spoke hypcrbolically to the 
amtmssador of England of the forces in prnces.s of collecting, 
. . . they WTOte to the poi>e that his majesty had indeed 
promi.scd to aid him, but that thereby was meant for good 
but not for bad, . . . that the beginning of war was in the 
hands of men, its termination in those of God.J 

• Ger. Friuli; Cronica Vencta, 20 Zener. 1606 (1607): 
“ Dopo lunga disputa di otto giorni e varie pendentle di 
giudicio deliherb il senate rispondcre agli ambasciator! di 
Francia e di Spagna, che il devenir a qualsivoglla forma di 
sospensiune non si pub aceomod.'u: la rejniblica, e.ssendo cosa 
di perpetuo prcjudicio : il che fu proposto da S. Bemho et 
Al. Zorzl savj del consilio et A.^MuIa et S. Venicr savj della 
terra ferma.” [After a lengthened debate of eight days, and 
varioiw fiiictuations of opinion, the senate resolved to reply 
to the ambassadors of France and Spain that the republic 
cannot consent to any forms of suspension whatever, inas- 
much as the same would bo permanently Injurious ; this was 
propo.scd by, &c.] Others -were for a more moderate deci- 
sion. Nor was it improbable that they would carry their point ; 
but meanwhile news arrived that there was nothing to be 
feared from the Spanish arms in consequence of the troubles 
in Naples. “ E fu percib preso la total negativa dl sospen- 
sione.” [For that reason the question of suspension was 
absolutely negatived] by ninety-nine votes to seventy-eight, 
that is to say a majority of twenty-one. On the 9lh of Marcli, 
however, Bembo withdrew his support from his own pro- 
posal. The more moderate decision was carried on the 14th 
of March in spite of the opposition of Zorgi, Mula, and 
Venier. 
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way. After the arguments on both sides liad been 
gone over a second time, the result on this occa- 
sion was not indeed a formal and express repeal of 
the laws in question, but a resolution was passed in 
which it was said, that “the republic would conduct 
itself with its accustomed piety,” Obscure as was 
the language, the ambassador and the pope never- 
theless regarded it as importing the fulfilment 
of their wishes. The pope now, on his part, sus- 
pended his censure. 

But another very unexpected difficulty now pre- 
sented itself. The Venetians refused to receive 
back the Jesuits, who, after their departure from 
th(? dominions of the republic, had been excluded 
by a solemn decree. 

But could the pope suffer his faithful followers, 
whose only fault was their inviolable attachment 
to him, to*be left at such disadvantage \ 

He employed every device to change the pur- 
pose of the Venetians. The Jesuits, too, had the 
French on their side ; they had, by a sjx'cial mis- 
sion, secured the king’s favour on (his emergency, 
and Joyeuse interested himself strongly for them. 
The Venetians, however, remained immovable *. 

The most striking thing was, that tin; Spaniards 
rather declared against the order than for it. The 
Dominican interest was predominant in Spain : 
Lerma did not like the Jesuits, and held it to be a 
bad principle in general that a state should be 
compelled to receive back disobedient subjects. In 
short, Francisco de Castro avoided at first making 
mention of the Jestiits, and at last directly opposed 
the intercession made for them by the French +, 

This phenomenon, though naturally arising out 
of the jiosition of things, was yet so striking that 
the pope himself was startled by it, and susjiecting 
some deep mystery at the bottom of it, gave up 
insisting on the restoration of the Jesuits J. 

But tile resolution must have cost him dear. He 
had seemed determined to embroil the w’orld for 
the sake of a couple of insignificant laws, and now 
he abandoned his moat trusty adherents to per- 
f)otual exile from a catholic, an Italian terri- 
tory §. 

On the other hand the republic now consented 

• Pietro Priuli : Relatione tli Francia, adds to this, “ Sola- 
mente I’ullicio dcll’ambasdatore ritenne la dispositione die 
aveva S. M*-, eccitata dall’ etticari instanzo che furono fatte 
da un padre Barisoni Padoano niandato in Francia esprossa- 
mente dalla sua congregationo con ponsiero d’ottoiier di 
interessarsi acoiocchi fiiMScro di nuovo ilcuvuti.” [Only the 
embassy continues in the disposition excited in his majesty 
by the efficacious aj)pcals of father Barisoni of Padua, who 
was sent expressly to France by his congregation, with the 
intention that he should take such measures as might lead 
to their recall.] 

t Francesco Priuli: Relatione di Spagna: “Sentendo(i 
Spagnuoli) che Franciosi insistevano nclP introduzione de' 
ficsuiti, scris.sero a Rotna et a Venezia chc non trattassero di 
cu\ dando ragione alia republica di non voler capitolare con 
gente suddita che Vaveva si gravemente offesa.” 

t I-’ranecsco Priuli . “ Venuto I’avviso dell' intiero oceo- 
modaraento, desisterono dal procurare che si trattasse di loro 
eon la Sta. V., non solo per non aver volnto parlar di loro, 
ma per essersi attraversati agli gagliardi ufficj di Francesi : 
che fece dubitare il papa di rjualehe recondito mistcro, e non 
vi volse insistere con che essi non sapevano chc dire." 

§ Ger. Priuli : Peso molto a S. StA.questa cosa de’ Gesuiti, 

non per loro, ma per la sua propria rlputatione." [His holi- 
ness felt sorely this affair of the Jesuits, not on their account, 
but for his own reputation.] 


to deliver up the two clergymen she had iinpri- 
ttonod. 

But even while doing so, she claimed a right to 
make a protest, which the pope absolutely re- 
fused to hear of. The expedient at last resolved on 
to end the difficulty was a very singular one *. 
The secretary of the Venetian senate led tlui pri- 
soners into the palace of the French ambassador, 
and delivered them iij) to him “ out of considera- 
tion,” he said, “ for the most Christian king, and 
with the proviso that the right of the rejiublic to 
judge its own ecelesiastics should not thereby be 
impaired or diminished.” “ So I receive them,” 
replied the ambassador, and led them before the 
cardinal, who was walking up and doUn in tho 
loggia. “ 'riuvse are tlie prisonei’s,” he said, “ who 
are to be delivered up to the po])e ;” but he made 
no mention of the proviso. The cardinal, then, 
without uttering one word, handed them over to 
the papal commissioner, who received them wdth 
the .sign of the cross. 

How far were tlic several jiarties from any thing 
like a go<)d understanding : all they desired was an 
outward show of reconciliation. 

To this end the removal of tho censure and the 
grant of absolution were still requisite. 

But even upon tbe.so points the Venetians had 
objections to propose. They persisted in asserting 
that the censure was in itself null and void, and in 
no way wdiatever affected them, consequently that 
they needeil no absoliitioii. Joyeuse dcclai*ed to 
them that ho could not change the fomis of the 
church. At last it w’as agreed on that the absolu- 
tion should not be performed with the usual piihli- 
city : Joyeuse appeared in the college, and j>ro- 
nounced it privately as it were. Tho Venetians 
have always persuaded themselves that they came 
off altogether without absolution f. It is true, 
indeed, it was not given in full form, but given it 
certainly was. 

On the whole, it is plain that the strife did not 
terminate so thoroughly to tho advantage of the 
Venetians as is commonly asserted. 

The laws which the poj)e coinjdained of were 
suspended ; tho clergymen whose surrender he de- 
manded wei*e delivered up to him ; absohftiuu even 
was received. Still all this took place but under 
extraonlinary rcstriction.s. The Venetians jiro- 
cceded as in an affair of honour, with a paiuful 
sensitiveness to the preservation of their reputa- 
tion ; they narrowed every ceiiccssion they inadi; 
with restrictive clauses, and stifled its force to the 
utuiost of their power. The }>oi»e, on the other 
hand, was in tho disadvantageou.s j)ositioii of being 
constrained to a remarkable and little creditable 
concession, which attracted tho attention of the 
whole world. 

Subsequently tho relations between Rome and 
Venice retumed, outwiU’dly at least, to their old 
course. Paul V. cried out to the first ambassador 
of tho Venetians, “ Let old things bo done away 

• Joyeuse thus mention.s it as a condition : ** Che levan- 
dosi le censure sianoconsiKiiati li due prigioni a chi H riceve 
in nonic di S. Santitt\, li qiiali, se bene S. Screnita (Venice) 
dleo di darli in gratillcatione di S. M. Chrma., si dovessero 
consignare senza dir altro." 

t Daru, at the close of his twenty-ninth book, gives 
Joyeuse’s letter, doubtless the only thing of Importance he 
brings forward concerning the matter, but he makes some 
objections to it, very untenable, as 1 think. 
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with, let all things become new.” He complained 
at times that Venice would i.ot forget what he on 
his part had forgotten, and lie displayed as much 
mildness and indulgence as any of liis prede- 
cessors *. 

But after all, this in reality but enabled him to 
avoid fresh hostilities : the latent diseords re- 
mained : a proper mutual confidence was not very 
speedily restored. 

Issue of the Affairs of the Jesuits, 

Meanwhile the contest between the Jesuits and 
the Dominicans was settled in a similar, that is to 
say, an imperfect manner. 

Qeinent died, as wc have seen, before pro- 
nouncing his decision. Paul V. who took the mat- 
ter up with all the zeal which in goiuTal marked 
the beginning of hia reign (from September, 1605, 
till February, 1606, Kcventeen assemblies were held 
in his presence), was no less ijieliiied than his pre- 
decessor to the old system, and to the views of the 
Dominicans. In October and November, 1606, 
assemblies were already held to fix on the form in 
which the doctrine of the Jesuits was to be con- 
demned. The Dominicans thought the victory wfis 
in their hands +. 

But just then the Venetian affiiirs had assumed 
the perplexed aspect we have just been considering : 
the Jesuits had given the Roman see a proof of 
attachment, in which they far surpassed every 
other order, and Venice made them pay the penalty 
of their fidelity. 

Under the circumstances, it would have seemed 
barbarous had the Roman see thought oi‘ visiting 
these its most faithful servants with a decree of 
condemnation. When everything was prepared 
for the act, the pope paused. He let the matter 
drop for a while, and at last, on the 29th of August, 
1607, he published a declaration, by which Dispu- 
tatores and Consultores were dismissed to their 
homes : the decision would be made known in due 
time ; meanwhile, it was the pope’s most earnest 
desire that neither party should revile the other X- 

Thus did the Jesuits, after all, reap an advantage 
from the loss they had sustained in Venice. It 
was a gn*at gain for them, that their assailed doc- 
trine, tlioiigh not formally ratified, had yet not been 
repudiated. They even boasted of victory. With 
the public prejudice once for all enlisted in favour 
of their orthodoxy, they now follow’od up with un- 
abating ardour that line of doctrinal speculation 
to which they had begun to apply themselves. 

The only fpiestion was, would they be able to put 
an end to their own internal discords. 

There was still a violent fermentation in the 
order. The alterations in the constitution proved 
insufficient, and the Spanish party did not desist 

♦ Relatione ili Mocenigo. 1012. The pope declared, “Che 
conveniva per servitio d‘ Italia the fosse sempre buoiia intel- 
lig(‘uza fra quclla socle e questa republica.” [That it was for 
the interest of Italy that there should always be a good 
understanding between that see and that republic.] 
j t Serry, llistoria congregationum de auxiliis, p. 562, et 
I seq., gives the doeuments i dating to this affair. “Gratia? 

I vlctrici,” ho say.s himself, “jam canebantur ' lo trluniphe.’ ” 

t Coronelli, secretary to the congregation, in Serry, p. 
589: “Tra tanto ha ordinato (S. Sa.) molto seriamente che 
nel trattare di queste materic ncssuno ardisca di qualiiicari 
e censurare I’altra parte.” 


from their efforts to displace Aquaviva. At last, 
the procurators of all the provinces took the yet 
unprecedented step of declaring a general congre- 
gation necessary. It met in the year 1607, and 
sweeping changes wore once more talked of. 

We have already frequently remarked the close 
connexion into which the Jesuits had entered with 
France, and the favour which Henry IV. extended 
to them. He took an interest also in the internal 
dissensions of the order, and was entirely for Aqua- 
viva. He not only assured the latter in a special 
letter of his good will, but also intimated his wish 
to the congregation, that no cluuige should be 
made in the constitution of the society *. 

Aquaviva managed to turn so pow'crful a protec- 
tion to admirable account. 

The resistance offered him existed j>rincipally 
in the provincial congregations. He no-.v carried 
a law, by virtue of w'hich, in the first place no pro- 
position should bo regarded as adopted by a pro- 
vincial assembly, miless it was supported by two 
thirds of the whole number of votes, and secondly, 
that even a proposition so approved, should not bo 
admitted for discussion in the general assembly 
unless a majority of tlie latter previously gave their 
assent thereto. By these regulations, it is manifest 
that tho iulluence of the provincial congregations 
was diminished in an extraordinary degree. 

But besides this, a formal condemnation was also 
pronounced on the adversaries of the general, and 
tho provincial siiperioi‘8 were expressly enjoined to 
proceed against tlie so called disturbers of tran- 
quillity. Hereupon peace was gradually restored. 
The Spanish momhera gave way, and ceased t(» 
contend against the new tenour of their order. A 
more plastic generation gradually arose under the 
ruling influence. On the other hand, the general 
endeavoured by double devoterlness, to make a 
return to Hc‘nry IV. for the favours he had I’e- 
ceived at his hand. 

Conclusion, 

Thus all these dissensions once more gave pro> 
miso of being allayed. 

But if we reflect on their course, and tho events 
by which it was marked, we shall perceive that 
they introduced the greatest changes into the heart 
of the catholic church. 

We began from tho point at which tho papal 
power, engaged in a career of victory, was advanc- 
ing to .still greater plenitude of might. Closely 
allied with the policy of Spain, it conceived the 
design of hurrying onward all catholic powers 
ill one direction, and of overpowering tho refractory 
in one great current. Had it succeeded, it would 
have exulted the ecclesiastical spirit to unlimited 
supremacy, bound together all catholic countries 
j in an unity embracing ideas, faith, social existence 
( and policy, and thereby have likew ise acquired a 
paramount influence in their domestic concerns. 

But at this very moment the most violent inter- 
nal dissensions manifested themselves. 

In France, the feeling of nationality arrayed it- 
self against the pretensions of the hierarchy. The 

• Literfc Christianisslmi regia ad coagregatos patres, iv. 
Kal. Dec. 1607, in Juvcncius v. ii. lib. ix. n. 108: “ Vosqiie 
hortamur ad rctinendam inHtituti vestri integritateni et 
spleiidorcra.” 
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very adherents of the catholic faith would not carried on with a neij^hbour of no very great 
make themselves dependent on all points upon the strength, but maintained on the part of that noigh> 
actuating principles of the church, or upon the hour, with a spirit and force that elevated them to 
guidance of its head : there remained other px*in- genenil importance*. Justly is the memory of 
• ciples of temporal poliev, and of national indepen- Paolo Sarpi held in high estimation in all catholic 
dence, which resisted tho designs of the pope with lands. He it was, that successfully established the 
unconquerable energy. We may assert *on the basis for those ecclesiastical rights which they all 
whole, that these principles proved triumphant : enjoy. Tiie ))upe was not able to put him down, 
the pope was constrained to acknowledge them ; Those conflicts between ideas and dogmas, be- 
the French church itself sanctioned them by as- twoeii constitutions and might, now violently im- 
sumiiig them for its own basis. peded and threatened utterly to annihilate that 

Hence, however, it ensued, that France was again ecclesiastico-secular unity, which the pope desired 
plunged into hostilities against the Spanish monar- to establish. 

chy, that two great powers, natural rivals, and Tho course of events shows, however, that the 
always prone to strife, confronted each other in the conservative ideas were the stronger. The internal 
midst of the catholic world. So little possibility was discord there was no preventing, but an open con- 
thore of maintaining unity. Tho circumstances of flict was avoided. Peace was restored and main- 
Italy had ^ven tho effect of making this discord, and tained between the great powers ; the Italian states 
the balance of power that thence ensued, a soui'ce of had not yet risen to full consciousness of their 
advantage to the Roman see. strength, nor to an effective use of it ; silence 

Meanwhile, new theologic.al ruptures likewise was imposed on the contending orders. The dis- 
occurred. Acutely conceived, and pointed as putes between church and state were not pushed 
w'ere tho decisions of the council of Trent, they to extremities. Venice accepted the proffered ac- 
could not yet prevent this ; even within the boun- commodation. 

darics traced by them, there was still room for new The policy of the papacy was, to assume as much 
controversies of faith. The two most powerful or- as possible a position raised above parties, and to 
dera met each other in the lists ; tho two great act as a mediator in their differences. It still pos- 
pow'ers even took part, in some degree, in the con- sessed antliority enough to effect this, 
flict ; and Rome had not tlio courage to pronounce Without doubt this policy was reacted upon by 
a decision of the strife. that which was in part its effect, the continued 

Next came the disputes respecting the bounda- progress of the movement without, of the march of 
Ties between the ecclesiastical and the secular reform, and of the conflict with protostantism. 
jurisdiction, disputes which had a local origin. We must now return to this latter subject. 
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Introduction, unfrequcntly at variance with their general cha- 

racter : nor can these fail to grow and expand with 
I do not think I deceive myself, or that I wander the general progress of the movement. The only 
from the province of history, if I here take note matter of importance is, tliat tlu*y do not bewmc 
of what appears to me to be a general law of life. predominant ; otherwise, they would utterly de- 
It is indisputable that the great movements that stroy all unity and the principle on ..which it rests, 
stir society from the very bottom, are always im- We have seen how violently internal discrepan- 
pressed on it by forces of tho living mind. Pi*©- cies and profound contrasts wrought within the 
pared throuj^h the foregone ages, these forces arise restorative papacy ; still the primary idea tri- 
when their time is come, at the call of some master iimphcd : the higher principle of unity maintained 
spirits, out of tho unfatliomed depths of the human the ascendancy, even though it were not with its 
soul. It is their nature to strive to carry the ancient all-embracing power, and it advanced inces- 
world with them, to possess it wholly with their sautly to new cronquc'sts even in the moments of 
impulse. But the more they succeed in this, and inward strife, from which it rather seemed even to 
the wider the range of their action becomes, the gather fresh energy for conflict, 
more do they encounter peculiar and independent These enterprises now solicit our attention. It 
elements of social life, wnich they cannot wholly 

subdue or absorb. Hence it happens, since they , y. st*..” exclaims P. Priuli on hi. return ftom Fmnee, 
are in a state , of ^ ceaseless fashioning,^ that they u dichiarito, si pu6 dire, sin a qusai termini sia pennesso 
themselves experience a transformation. The ai pontedee estendere la sua temporalc e apirituale autho- 
foroign elements they embrace, become, in fact, in- riU.” (Relatione di Francia, 1608.) [Your serenity may 
corporated with them ; tendencies spring up in be said to have declared to what limits the pope may be 
them, and they exhibit manifestations tl^pt arc not allowed to extend bis temporal and spiritual authority.] 
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Is a very weighty consideration for the world hqw 
far they succeeded, what metamorphoses ensued 
from them, what resistance they encountered from 
within or from without. 


CHAPTER 1. 


raOOIlESS or the JlIiSTORATION OF CATHOLICISM.. 


1590—1017. 


§ 1. — Mi’omres takni on h'luOf of cafhoficbm in 
Pvfatul and tJut iidjoiuhuj comUries. 

The opinion has been expressed, that tlio protest- 
ants, who, as* we have seen, long possessed the 
upper hand in Poland, miglit have been able to put 
a king of their own creed on the throne ; but that 
they themselves, after all, thought a catholic king 
preferable, as having in the pope a higher autho- 
rity, and a judge over him. 

If they thouglit so, these very unprotestant senti- 
ments wore the means of drawing down on them a 
heavy chastisement. 

For it was precisely through a catholic king 
that the pope wiis enabled to make war on them. 

Of all foreign ambassadors in Poland, the pajuil 
nuncios alone had the right of discoursing with the 
king without the j>ro8ence of a senator. We know 
well what sort of men they wen? ; they had pru- 
(fcnco and skill enough to cultivate and profit by 
the more confidential intercourse thus afforded 
them. 

At the beginning of the eightieth year of the six- 
teenth century, cardinal Bolognetto was nuncio in 
Poland. Ho complains of the inconveniences of 
the climate, the cold, which was doubly painful to 
an Italian, the dampness of the small heated apart- 
ments, and the mode of life altogether strange to 
him ; hut, notwithstanding all this, ho accoin]>anied 
king Stephen from Warsaw to Cracow, from Wilna 
to Lublin, — througliout the kingdom ; at times in 
rather a melanclioly mood, hut not the less inde- 
fatigable. During the campaigns he kept up a 
correspondence with the king, and altogether ho 
kept the Roman interests in unbroken connexion 
with the royal person. 

Vc have a circumstantial report of the manner 
in which he exercised the duties of his office, from 
which we learn what were his undei*takiiigs, and 
how far they prospered *. 

A Above all tilings, he called on the king to fill 
the offices of state with none but catholics, to 
allow no other than the catholic worship in his 
towns, and to re-establish tithes ; measures which 
were adopted about the same time in other 
countries, and whieli promoted or marked the re- 
novation of Catholicism. 

But ho was not successful. King Stephen did 
not think lie could venture so far, and declared 
that his power was nut sufficient. 

* Spannochi : “ Relatione all Illmo. Revino. Cardinal 

Riisticucci, aegretario di N. S. Papa Sisto V., delle cose di 
Polohia intomo alia religione e delle azioni del cardinal 
Rolognetto in quattro anui ch’ egli 6 stato nunzio in quella 
provincia.’* 


Tbt thuii' sovereign was not only inspired with 
catholic convictions, but even with an innate zeal 
for the interests of the church. In many other 
particulars he yielded tO‘ tlie nuncio’s representa- 
tions. , 

The Jesuit colleges in Cracow, Grodno, and Pul- 
tusk were established by the direct patronage of 
the king, the u,bw calendj^ was introduced without 
difficulty, and the regulations of the council of 
Trent fully enforced. But the most important 
point was the royal determination for the future to 
bestow tile vacant bishoprics only on catholics*. 
Protestants had made their way even into those 
exalted spiritual offices ; these the nuncio was rtow 
empowered to summou before him and to depose : 
a matter of the more consequence, since the epis- 
copal rank conferred likewise a seat and a vote in 
tile senate. The nuncio souglit to tum*this poli- 
tical significance of the spiritual institution to 
.account. He urgently re(iuircd of the bishops 
unanimity of proceedings in the diet, and pre- 
scribed to them the measures they should pursue. 
Ho formed a close personal intimacy with the 
most powerful of tlieni, tho arclibishop of Gnesen 
and the bishop of Cracow, whicli was of singular 
advantage to him. In tliis way ho succeeded not 
only in infusing a new fire of zeal into the clergy, 
but acijuirod also a great influence in secular 
affairs. The l^nglish were proposing a commercial 
treaty with Poland, that promised great advan- 
tages for Dantzig in particular ; it was the nuncio 
alone who deleated the project, chiefly because 
the English demanded tho express promise that 
they sliould he allowed peacefully to ply their 
traffic without being troubled on account of their 
religion f. 

In short, however moderate king Stephen may 
Imve been, under him Catholicism first ossentiadly 
resumed its empii’e. 

Now this was of the more consequence, since the 
most powerful party in the country, the Zamoisky 
faction, to which, througli the king’s favour, the 

* “Senrlosl (il re) determinato chc nessuno possa tenere 
chiese che non sia della vera fedc romana.” (Spannocchi.) 

t Spannochi; “ 11 che non prima venue agli orecckj dol 
Bolognetto, che and6 a trovar S. Mtt. c con clllcacissime 
ragloni mostro quanta esorbitante cosa sarebbe stata che 
avesse conccsso per publico decreto una tanto obbrobrlosa 
RCtta, c come non senza nascosto inganno e aperanza d’im- 
portantissime cotiseguenze quella acelerata doiina volova 
chc SI dichinrasse cos! per decreto potersi eaercitar la setta 
Anglicana in quel reguo, dove tulto il mondo pur troppo sa 
chc si pernictta il credere in materia di religione quel che 
place a chi ai aia: con queste ed altre efficacissime ragloni if 
re Stefano rimasc tahnente persuaso che proniesze non 
voler mai far inenzione alcuna di religiono in qualunque 
accordo avesse fatto con quella regina o suoi ^ercanti.** 
[This no sooner came to the ears of Bolognetto than he 
went to his majesty and pointed out to him, with the most 
cogent arguments, what a monstrouM thing it would be, 
were he, by {tublic decree, to acknowledge so scandalous a 
sect, and that it was not without some lurking trickery, and 
hope of most important consequences, tliat nefarious woman 
sought to have him proclaim permission for the exercise of 
tho Engiisli sect in that kingdom, where it la but too uni- 
versally notorious that every one is at liberty to believe in 
matters of religion just what he pleases. * These' ahd other 
most impressive arguments so prevailed with king Stephen, , 
that, he promised he would never make any mention of 
retl^on in whatever compact he should enter into with that 
queen or he|^ merchants.] 
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most important posts in the country iwcrued*, 
also assumed a catholic complt^xion, and since it 
was this party that afteft Stephen’s death deter- 
mined the election of his sucoehsorf The Zamoi- 
skys placed on the throne that Swedish prince 
whom Catherine Jagellouica had borne in cap- 
tivity, and who, from his youth up, had, in the 
midst of a protestant country, remamod unswerv- 
ingly stedfast in the catholic faith, whfethor ik'wero 
from natural inclination, or itom the inflhence 
his mother, or from the hope ho entertained of 
the Polish crown, or from all these causes to- 
gether. This was Sigismund 1 1 1., a sovereign, the 
bent of whose mind was in thorough accordance 
with those catholic impulses which then agitated 
Europe, 

Pope Clement says in one of his instructions, 
that he had, .when cardinal legate in Poland, coun- 
selled that prince for the future to bestow all jmb- 
lic posts only on catholics. The advice had already 
betm frequently given, by Paul 1 V., hy cardinal 
Ilosiusf, and by Bolognetto. But now it fell upon 
an ear more ready to rect'ive it. What could not 
be obtained either from Sigismund Augustus, or 
from Stephen, Sigianumd 111. assented to with 
alacrity. He mjide it his principle, in fact, to pro- 
mote none but catholics, and pope Clement wiis 
perfectly right in ascribing the progress of Catho- 
licism in Poland to this regulatimi. 

Tho highest attribute of the kingly power in 
Poland consistf'd in tho bestowal of ofliees and 
dignities. The king (HspoHf‘<l of all spiritual and 
secular.' places, great and small, of which there 
were said td be twenty thousand. What an effect 
it must have had when Sigismund HI. began to 
fill, not alone all the ecclesiastical places, but those | 
of every description whatever, exclusively with 
catholics, to extend the bonelioencc of the state, as 
the Italians once expressed it, the full right of 
citizenship in the Jiighest sense of the words, only ! 
to his co-religionists. A man’s success in life was 1 
proportioned to his credit with the bishops and the I 
.lesuits. The Starost Ludwig von Mortangeii ow'ed 
his advancement to the waiwodeship of PoinerelUa 
principally to his having bestow ed his house on the 
society of Jesus. In consequence of this .system, 
there arose, at least in Polish Pniasia, a fend 
between the towns and the nobility, which assumed 
a religious eomplexioii. Originally both had 
adopted protostantism, but now the nobility re- 
canted. The examples of Kostka, D/.ialiiisky, and 
Konopat, who had risen to power by a cluuige of 
faith, bad a great influenee on the rest. TIic 
wjhoola of the Jesuits were frequented chiefly by 
the young nobility. We soon find quarrels break- j 
ing out between the pupils of the Jesuits and the 
citizens* sons in the towns that continued protest- j 
ant. But the new meiisurcs disj)Iayed their eflecta j 
principally among the nobility^ The college of i 
Pultusk numbered four hundred students, all of I 


• Spannocchi : “ Alle dignity ncnatoric et all’ entrate del revolutioi 
regno dicono hoggt non amm^erai sc non i dependeiiti da above all 
esso cancellicro, acci6 che ds<4l|||Muno venga impedito di far 
quello che ad esso ed al re piu^rneril di piaccre di fare.” 

t In a despatch of tho Hth of Match, 1568, he requests * Maffi'i, 

the king to declare V nullis se deinceps vel honores vel pruj’ t The ci 

fecturas vel queccunque tandem alia muncra publice man- translated 
daturum nisi qul Christum aperte confessus fUerit et Theil iv. S. 

perfidiee sivo Luthcjisticic sive Calvinisticac sive anab3pn#\-> I Lcngni 

tarum nuntiuni remiserit.” ^jl’rcussen, { 


noble blood*. The general impulse commenced | 
by the spirit of the times, the teaching of the 
Jesuits, the newly-awakened zeal of tho w'hole 
body of the clergy, and the favour of the court, 
all these combined to dispose tho Polish nobility to 
return to Catholicism. 

Hut, as matter of course, the government went 
still further, and let those who would not recant 
feel the w'cight of its displeasure. 

In Poland the catholic clergy insisted particu- 
larly 01 # the principhf, that the ecclesiastical edifices, 
having been founded by orthodox catholics, w'ith 
the co-operation of the bishops, and in many cases 
of the popes, were the unalienable property of their 
chiu*ch. In every place where the catholic wor- 
.ship was excluded from the pansh churches, the 
bishops took leg.al proceedings, relying (H\ this 
principle. The tribunals were nQ|| filled with 
zealous catholics ; the .same suits were proseeutod 
against town after town, and the same judgments 
were pronounced. In vain were appeals made to 
flic king, — in vain \vas he reminded of the confede- 
ration by which equal protection had been pro- 
mised to both confessions ; the answer was, that 
equal jirotection consisted exactly in hclpirig each 
party to its lawfid rights ; that tho confederation 
did not comprise any assurance of the possession 
of church buildings f. In a few years tho catho- 
lics were in possession of all the parish churches 
ill the towns. “ In the parish churches,” ex- 
claimed the pope, “ the ancient ( Jod is woi*shipped.’* I 
In tho smaller towns of Prussia the evangelical 
service could only be performed in a room in the 
c<uiiicil-honRe ; of the larger towns Danlzig alone 
retained its parish church ij:. 

Thus rapidly prosperous, tlie catholics did not 
confine their aggressions to the proU'stants, hut 
began to turn their eyes upon the Greek comiim- 
iiity. 

On this point too the king and ibe pope combined 
their influence ; hut what liad most eflicacy, as far 
as i can learn, was the threat of excluding tho Greek 
bishops from sitting and voting in the SHinte ; the 
result was, that the Wladika of IVladimir and some 
other Greek bishops resolved, in the year 150.5, to 
unite themselves to the Homan cliurch aeeordiug 
to the standard fixed by the council of Fku’eiice. 
Their delegates j>roceed«Ml to Home ; Hoin:ui and 
royal envoys appeared in tho provinces ; the ct're- 
mony of roconeiliation was gtuie through, and a 
J<.*suit, the king’s confessor, delivered an animated j 
discourse on the oecjisiou. In this ])art of the 
Poli.sh dominions likewise, some c^|iirches were 
restored to the catholics. 

This was an exti\nu’dinary advance to be made 
in a few years. “ A little while ag<s” .says a papal 
nuncio in the year 1598, “ it might have seemed 
as though lu.'resy would totally supplant Catholicism 
in Poland ; hut now Catholicism is carrying heresy 
to the grave.” 

If w'e enquire what w'ere the chief causes of this 
revolution, we shall find them to have consisted 
above all things in the j>ersonal iuclmations of the 


* Maffi'i, it. 140. 

t The circumstantial letter of the VVaywodo of Culm, 
translated in Lengnich : Poliiisch-prcussisrhc Geschichtc ; 
Theil iv. S. 201, i)articularly explains these motives, 
t Lcngnieh : Nachricht von dcr Religionsaiidcrung iu 
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king ; and to these the peculiar position of th*at 
monarch immediately opened out still wider pros- 
pects. 

Attempt on Sweden. 

By the death of his father John in the y«ar 
1592, Sigisinund became king of Sweden. 

In that kingdom indeed, neither was his autho- 
rity intrinsically absolute, nor was lie personally 
free from the ties of engagements. He had signed 
an undertiaking in the year 1587) that, he would 
make no change in the ci remonies of the church, 
and that he would even promote no one who was 
not a protestant ; and now too ho further bound 
himself, that he would maintain the privileges both 
of the clergy and the laity, that he would neither 
love nor hate any one for religion’s sake, and that 
he would ill ^ wise seek to prejudice the national 
church. Notwithstanding all this, all the hopes 
of the catholics were instantly awakened, and all 
the anxieties of the protestants. 

The catholics had now attained wh.at had always 
been an object of their fervent desires, the acces- 
sion of a king of their own faith to the crown of 
Sweden. Attended by a catholic suite, in which 
there lacked not even a papal nuncio, Malasfiina, 
Sigismund arrived in his hereditary dominions in 
July 1593. His journey through the Prussian 
provinces was marked % benefits conferred on 
Catholicism. In Dantzig a papal envoy, Bartholo- 
m»u8 Powsinsky, hastened to meet him with a 
present of 20,000 scudi, “ a small contribution,” as 
his instruction stated, “ towards the expenses which 
the restoration of Catholicism might occasion.” 

This instruction is very remarkable. It shows 
us how unconditionally this restoration was ex- 
pected and commanded in Rome 

“Powsinsky,” it states, “ a confidential servant 
of his holiness and vassal of his majesty, was sent 
to testify the pope’s interest in the welcome events 
that had occurred to his majesty ; the delivery of his 
consort, the happy issue of the last diet, and above all 
that gi*catest good fortune that could befal him, 
nameljy, that he had now an opportunity of re- 
establishing Catholicism in his native land.” The 
pope delayed not to indicate some points of view 
in which this work might bo coiiKidered. 

“ Doubtless through God’s providence,” he says, 
“several bishoprics, among others the archiepis- 
copal sec of Upsala, are just now vacant f . Should 
the king delay a moment to depose the protestant 
bishops who are yet in the country, he will wdth- 
out fail fill the vacant sees with orthodox catho- 
lics.” The envoy carried vyith him a list of Swedish 
catholics, which seemed designed to this end. The 
pope was convinced that those bishops would then 
make it their business to provide catholic parish 
pri(‘sts and schoolmastei’s. Only care was to bo 
taken to provide them with the means of doing so. 

“ Perhaps,” he suggests, “ a catholic college 
might be forthwith founded in Stockholm. But 
should this not be done, the king will assuredly 
send as many young Swedes as he can to Poland, 

♦ In^truttioRe al Sr Bartolommeo Powsinsky alia Af i* del 
re (li Polonia e Suetia. (MS. Rom.) 

t “ Intendeiidosi restar vacante I’arcivcscovato dl Upsalia, 
che la divina providenza per piii facilitarc le cose del suo 
servitio, non ha permesso che in due anni sia stato prove- 
duto dal re morto, haverA S. MtA- particularc pensiere a pi- 
gltare un arcivescovo cattolico.” 


to bo Educated at his court in the catholic faith, 
under ‘the most zealous bishops, or in the Polish 
Jesuit bOl leges.” ^ 

The object aimed at in this, as in other 
cases,^,waB to become ' master a^iu the clergy' : 
mean white the nuncio had conceived another. Ho 
thought of stdting on the catholics that Wbre yet to 
be found in ^fkrouen, to allego 'ginevances against 
the protestants. . Upon this the king would assume 
a position ^ove the two parties, and every innova- 
tion'>rWoul(t bear the appearsuice of a legal flecision *. 
He only regretted that Sigismund was not accom- 
panied by a stronger armed force to give cogency to 
his resolution^. 

There .is'dndcHjd no proof that tlie king forthwith 
adopted as his own the views of the Roman court. 
As far as can be collected from his. own decla- 
rations, his thoughts may have been ffi the first 
instahee do more than to bestow some privileges 
on the catholics, without destroying the protestant 
constitution. But could he hope to check the 
strong religious impulse that possessed those about 
him, and the representatives of which he brought 
with him into the country 1 Could it be lioped i 
that when he had reached that point he would stop 
there ? 

The protestants did not choose to wait the issue. 
The designs cherished on the one side called forth 
on the other an immediate and almost miconscious 
opposition. 

Immediately after the death of John, the Swedish 
councillors of states,— names renowned in earlier 
and latter times : Cyllenstern, Bielk, Baner, Sparre, 
Oxenstem — with the brother of the deceased and 
uncle of the new king, another of the sons of 
Gustavus Vasa, the zealous protestant duke 
Charles, “ assembled to acknowledge him as gover- 
nor of the realm in liis nephew’s absence, and to 
promise him obedience in all he should do for 
the maintenance of the AugsUnrg confession in 
Sweden.” With the Stainc view a council was held 
in Upsala in March 1593. The Augsburg confes- 
sion was then proclaimed anew, king John’s liturgy 
condemned, and every thing even in the oldest 
ritual mollified, that seemed to recall to mind the 
u.sages of Catholicism, — exorcism was retained, but 
in milder terms, and for the sake of its moral signi- 
ficance f : a declaration was also drawn up that no 

• Raffffuaglio dell’ andata del re di Polonia In Suetia. 
(MS. Rom.) “ Erano tuttavia nel rcfrno alcune reliquie de’ 
cattolici : et il nuntio seguendo la forma giA tenuta da Cl* 
Madruzzo per fortilicar I'autorita dell’ imperatore, corcava 
di costituirc il re giudice tra gli cattolici e gli hereticl di 
Suetia, inducendo quell! a querelarsi nppresso il re del iuso- 
lenza c dcllc inglurie di questi.” IThcre were still in the 
kingdom Home remnants of the catholic body; and the nun- 
cio, following the course already pursued by cardinal Mad- 
ruzzo to strengthen the authority of the emperor, endea- 
voured to con.stitutc the king Judge between the catholics and 
the heretics of Sweden, inciting the former to complain to the 
king of the insolence and injurious conduct of thelatter.] 

t For we are not to believe, with Messenius, that it was 
done away with. The only change was that of the words 
** Faar hlir uth,” into wHfek hkr ifira;” and when duke 
Charles required the total abolition of the form, he was 
answered, “ retinendum csso cxorcismum tanquam liberam 
ccremoniam propter utilem cornmonefactionem ad audito- 
rium et baptism! spectatores permanantem a view of the 
matter in which duke Charles acquiesced. Baaz : Inventa- 
rium Iv. X. 525 . In Baaz may be found the doctrines in 
general tolerably complete. 


J 
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heresy, popish or calviiiistic, should be tolerated in 
tlie counti^ *. The vacant pla,c<$s were filled 
in the same spirit. Many old defenders of the 
liturgy abjured it ; but all did not escape even 
so ; some were deposed notwithstanding. The bi- 
shoprics, on the vacancy of whic^ such great hopes 
had boon founded in Rome, were conferred on 
Lutherans ; the archbishopric of Unsala was given 
to the most ^ardent opponent of tne liturgy, M. 
Abraham Aiigermannus, the cler^ thuaj placing 
at their head the most Zealous Lutheran they cOutd 
find, and by an overwhelming majoritjr, tht?re beiJig 
two hundred and forty-three voices for him, and 
for his nearest competitor but tliirty-eight.. 

Under king John there had exij^d to ilio last 
a more temperate state of public feeluig, less keenly 
opposed to the papacy than in other proteslant 
ctmiitries : Sigismund might have easily founded on 
this such a eliange as the catholics desired, lint the 
other pju’ty wore beforehand witli him ; protestant- 
isiii had established itself more firmly than ever. 

Nor were Sigismund's royal prerogq,tives spared. 
He was in reality no longer looit^^d on. purely as the 
king, but rather as a foreigner laying olaim to the 
throne, as an .apostate wliom it was npcessary to 
watch closely as dangerous to religion. The groat 
majority of the nation, unanimous in their protes- 
taiit convictions, adln rod to duke Charles. 

The king on his arrival fully felt his isolated 
position. He could do nothing, and only sought 
to parry the demands that were made upon him. 

But while ho held his peace and waited, the two 
liostile parties came into collision. Tlie evangelical 
})rcachei’s stormed against the jjapists ; the Jesuits 
who preached in the royal chapel, did not remain 
behindhand with their assailants. I'lie catholics 
of the royal suite took possession of an evangelical 
church on the occasion of u funeral ; whereupon 
the protestants deemed it necessary for a while to 
forego the use of their desecrated sanctuary. 
Matters speedily advanced to oj)e?i violence. The 
heretics used force to possess themselves of a pul- 
pit which was closed : tlie nuncio was charged 
with having suffered choir hoys to be pelted with 
stones from his house. The rancour of either party 
augmented every moment. 

At last the court proceeded to Upsala to celebrate 
the coronation. The Swedes demanded, above all 
things, the ratification of the decrees of their coun- 
cil. The king resisted. He dosiivd only toleration 
for Catholicism ; ho would have been content luui 
he been allowed merely the prospect of coiifirmiiig 
this at some future time : but the Swedish pro- 
testants were not to be moved. It is asserted that 
the king’s own sister f told them that it was his 
character, after long and stedfast resistance to 
give way at last, and that she inculcated upon 
them that they should beset him again and again. 
They demanded peremptorily that the doctrine of the 
Augsburg confession should alone be propoundiMl 
everywhere in schools and churches J. Duke 

♦ “ Concilium deflnit,’' it says further, “ ne haereticis od- 
venientibus detur locus puhllce conveniendi.” [The council 
enacts that no alien heretics be allowed to assemble publicly.] 

t The Ran^uaglio calls her “ ostinatissima eretica.'* [A 
most obstinate heretic.] 

t Messenius vii. 19. “Absolute urgehant ut confessio 
Augustan A, quails sub ultimo Gustavi regimlne et primi I 
Johannia in patria viguisset, talis in postcrum unica sola et 
ubique tarn in ecclesiis quam in scholis perpetuo floreret.” 


Charles stood at tlicir head. The position in which 
he had been placed gave him such an independ- 
ence and power as ho could never hjive anticipated. 
His personal relations with the king gi’ow con- 
tinually more disagreeable and bitter. Tin; king, 
wo have said, wiis almost wholly without anned 
force ; the duke collected a couple of thousand > 
men upon his estates round the city. At last the I 
estates flatly declared to the king, tliat they w^mld i 
not temhu* him their homage if he did not comply 
with their demands *. 

The poor monarch w^as placed in a painful 
dilemma. To accede to tho demands made on him 
was revolting to his conscience ; to refuse was to | 
lose his crown. j 

111 his dititress he first addressed himself to the 
nuncio, asking him if he might not give way. There 
was no prevailing on Malospina to i^ctioii this. 

Upon tills the king turned to the Jesuits in his i 
suite. What the nuncio had not ventured to do, 
that they took upon themselves. They deeWed 
that, ill consideration of the necessity and the 
manifest danger in which the king was involved, 
he might, without oftence to Cod, grant the heretics 
what they demanded. The king was not satisfied 
until ho had this opinion from them in writing. 

Then, .ami not till then, he complied with the 
desires of hi.s subjects. He ratified the decrees 
of Upsala, and the exclusive use of tho unaltered 
Augsburg confession, without the admission of any 
admixture of foreign doctrine cither in church or i 
school, and with a pledge that no one should | 
be <‘mployed in the public service who was not 
ready to stand up in its defence f . He recognized ! 
the prelates who had been appointed against his I 
will. I 

But could liis catholic heart be tranquil under ' 
these circumstances? Could his Romanist court 
be satisfied with a result it must have so thoroughly 
condeiiincd ? This was not to be expected. 

Accordingly the catholic party proceeded at last 
to a protest, similar to many other elsewhere made 
on like iiccasions. 

“ The nuncio,” says tho report sent to Rome 
respecting these events, the words of whiidi I 
cannot do better than quote, “ the nunelb exerted 
himself zealously to remedy the invgularity which 
had occurred. He causcal the king to dmw up a 
WTitten protest for tho security of liis conscience, 
wherein he declared that what he had granted, he 
granted not with his will, but wholly and solely 
compelled thereto by force. I'urthomiore the 
nuncio induced his majesty to grant corresponding 
concessions to the catholics, so as to be in Sweden, 
as in I’oland, under pledges to both parties, a con- | 
dition under wliieh the German emperor is also 
placed. The king w.as content to do this J.” 

* Supplic.atio ordlnuin : “ Qtiodsi cl. rex denegaverit sub- 
dltis regiam approbationem hnruin postulatorum, inhibeiit 
nostri fratres domi reinanentcs publicum homagium esse 
S. R. M. priestaiidum." 

t The words, however, w'cre such as to leave open a i 
chance of evasion. “ Ad ofllcla publica nulli promovebuntur ! 
in patria qui religioneni evangelicam nolunt sulvam, quin j 
potius qui earn serio defendcre volunt publicis olhciis prselifl- j 
antur." Gencralis conllrmatio postulatorum regis Sigis- i 
mundi in Raaz, p. UST. ' 

I Relatione dello state spirltuale e politico del regno di | 
Suezia, 1598. “ Mandh alruni senatori Pulacchi a darle i 

parte dello stato delle cose in le sue circostanze c cunseguenze, i 

« 2 I 
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A Bingular devico this. A protest was not con- 
sidered enough. To be rid in some degree of an 
obligation contracted upon oath, a contrary oath 
is pledged to the other party ; thus was an engage- 
ment entered into with both parties, and the neces- 
sity incurred of extending equal rights to both. 

The Swedes were astonished that the king, after 
such solemn pledges, immediately extended an ill- 
concealed protection to the catholics. This was 
undoubtedly the result of this secret obligation. 
" Before his departure,” continues the author of 
our report with much complacency, "the king 
bestowed oflices and dignities on catholics, and 
caused four governors, although they were here- 
tics, to swear to protect the catholics and their 
religion. In four places he re-established the exer- 
cise of the catholic service.” 

Such measures Jis these might serve perhaps to 
soothe the troubled conscience of a devout king, but 
could have no other than a prejudicial effect on the 
course of events. 

For these precisely were the causes that the 
Swedish estates, being kept in a state of continual 
excitement, rushed into more decided opposition. 

The clergy reformed their schools in a spirit of 
rigid Luihei'anism, and ordained a solemn thanks- 
giving for the maintenance of the true religion 
“ against the designs and devices of the Jesuits.” 
In 1505 a resolution was passed in the diet of 
Sudercoping, that the use of the catholic ritual, 
wherever the king had established it, should be 
again abolished. “We nnaniinously nisolve,” say 
the estates, “ that all sectarians, who arc opposed 
to the evangelical religion, and w'ho have taken up 
their abode in the country, shall within six weeks 
be removed out of the whole realm* ;” a resolu- 
tion which was most strictly enforced. The con- 
vent of Wadstena, that had subsisted for two 
hundred and eleven years, and had stood its 
ground in the midst of so many commotions, was 
now dissolved and destroyed. Angermannus held 
a visitation such as was never paralleled. Who- 
ever neglected to attend the evangelical church 
was scourged wdth rods ; the archbishop took with 
him a stout student who indicted the chastisement 
under his own eyes. The altars of the saints were 
destroyed, their relics scattered, and the ceremo- 
nies which in 1693 had been declared indifferent, 
were abolished in many places in 1697. 

The relative position of Sigismund and Charles 


e detti patri dlchiararono che presupposto la nocessitA e 
pericolo iiel quale era costituita la Mta. S. la potesse senza 
offender Dio conccdcre alii heretic! ci5 che riccrcavano, o la 
Mfcl. S. per 8ua giustidcazione m? voile uno acritto da detn 
patri. — llura fatta la coronatione e eonccssioiie pose ogni 
studio il nunzio per applicare qualche remedio al disordiue 
seguitn, onde oper6 per sicurezza della coscienza di S. Mt** 
che ella farcssc una protesta in scritto, come ella non con la 
voluntA sua ma per pura forza si era indotta a concedere c\b 
che aveva concesso ; e persuase al 8«no. re che concedesso da 
parte agli cattolici altrettanto quanto aveva conceduto all! 
heretici, di niodo che a guisa dell’ imperatore e del re dl 
Polonia restasse la MtA. s. giurata utrique parti. S. MW* si 
contents di farlo, et immediatamentc raise in esecutione le 
dette concession! : perche avanti la sua partenza diede ufliej 
e dignitA a cattolici, e lasci6 In quattro luoghi I’esercitio della 
religione e fece giurare a quattro govematorl, se ben erano 
heretic!, quali lasni^ ncl regno, che haverebbero protetto la 
religione o Ic cattolici. 

* Acta ecclesise in conventu Sudcrcop. in Baaz 567. 


to each other, gave a cast of personality to this 
movement. 

Everything that was done was in opposition to 
the well known wishes and regulations of the king, 
and in all duko Charles had a commanding influ- 
ence. The duke held the diets against the express 
commands of Sigismund, all attempts on whoso 
part to interfere in the national concerns, the for- 
mer endeavoured to prevent. Charles procured 
the passing of a resolution, by virtue of which, no 
rescript of the king’s was to be of force, till it had 
first received the sanction of the Swedish admi- 
nistration *. 

Cliarles was already virtual lord and sovereign 
of Sweden, and the thought began to jjresent it- 
self to him of ihakuig himself so in name. This is 
indicated among other circumstances by a dream 
he had in 1595. It seemed to him that at a ban- 
quet in Finland, a covered double dish was set be- 
fore him : he raised tho cover, and belu'Id in one 
dish the insignia of royalty, in tho other a death’s 
head. Similar thoughts were afloat in the nation. 

A story was current in tho country, that at 
Linkoping a crowned eagle had been seen com- 
bating with one uncrowned : the uncrowned bird 
had been victorious. 

But W'hen matters had gone thus far, when pro- 
testant principles had been asserted with such 
rigour, and their champion scorned to pretend to 
royal power, a party at last arose on behalf of the 
king. Some nobles who had recom*sc to his autho- 
rity for support against the duke were banished ; 
their adherents remained in tho country : the 
country people were dissatisfied with the abolition 
of all ceremonies, and attributed various evils that 
befel tho comitry to that cause. In Finland the 
governor Flemming set up the royal standard. 

This was a stiite of things that made it on the 
one hand necessary, on tho other expedient for 
king Sigismund to essay his fortune once more. 
This was, perhaps, the last moment* in which it was 
possible for him to re-establish his authority. In 
the summer of 1598 he once more set out to take 
possession of his hereditery dominions. 

Ho was this time, if possible, more strictly catho- 
lic than before. The good soul believed that many 
an evil which held befallen him since his last jour- 
ney, amongst others tho death of his wife, had been 
inflicted on him because, on that occasion, he had 
imide concessions to the heretics : with anguish of 
heart he divulged these painful thoughts to the 
nuncio, lie declared ho would I'ather die than 
again ratify anything that could sully the puidty of 
his conscience. 

But tile interests of Sigismund had now acquired 
some community with those of Europe in general. 
Catholicism was making such vast progress, tliat it 
regarded an enterprize in so remote a country as 
Sweden, principally in tho light of a portion of a 
general scheme. 

Already, in former times, the Spaniards had caat 
their eyes on the Swedish coasts during their con- 
test with England ; it had appeared to thorn that 
the possession of a Swedish port would be of the 

• AusaillustrissiraiprincipisdominiCaroli Sudennannise 
duels adversus serenissimura et potentlssimura dominuni 
Sigismundura 111. regeni Suecin et Poloniie suscepta, scripta 
et publicata ex mandato S. R. Majestatis proprio.” Daut. 
1598. 
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greatest utility to them, aiid they had entered into 
negotiations on the subject. It was now not 
doubted tliat Sigismund, as soon as he was master 
in his own dominions, would grant them Elfsborg 
in West Gothland. In tliat port a fleet might 
easily be built, kept in readiness for service, and 
manned with Poles and Swedes. How much more 
advantageously might war be waged against Eug- 
lan<i from that port than from Spain ; she would 
then very soon be tauglit to cease molesting India. 
The king’s authority, too, in Sweden, could not but 
derive advantjige from an allianco with the catho* 
lie king *. 

• But there was yet more to be considered : the 
catholics contemplated the probability of their 
acquiring mastery in Finland, and on the shores 
of the Baltic. From Finland they hoped to make 
a successful attack on Russia, and by the posses- 
sion of the Baltic sea, to be able to reduce the 
duchy of Prussia under their dominion. The 
electoral house of Brandenburg had not yet been 
able, by any negociation, to obtain the investiture 
of this fief ; the nuncio asserted that the king was 
resolved not to grant it, but to annex the duchy to 
the crown. He strove with all his might to con- 
firm him in that design, chiefly, of coui’se, from 
religious considerations ; for never would the 
house of Brandenburg consent to the re-establish- 
ment of Catholicism in Pnissia +. 

If we reflect, on the one hand, on the range of 
ulterior views which depended on the king’s suc- 
cess, — no very improbable event after all, — and, on 
the other, on the general importance to which 
Sweden would be raised if protestantism proved 
victorious in that kingdom, wo shall then perceive 
that the present moment was that of a great crisis 
in the history of Europe, 

Zamoisky had advised the king to advance at 
the head of a strong army, and subdue Sweden by 
force. Sigismund held such a course unneces«iry 
he wm^ not bc*lieve that there was any thought of 
oftering him a forcible resistance in his hereditory 
dominions. He had with him, however, about five 
thousand men, with whom he landed without op- 
position in Calmar, whence he set out for Stock- 
holm ; another division of his troops had already 
arrived there, and been admitted into the city, 
whilst a body of Finkuulei*s advanced upon Up- 
land. 

Meanwhile duke Charles had also taken up 
arms. If the king triumphed, there was plainly 
an end to the duke’s power, and to the asceiidaiicy 
of protestantism. Whilst his Upland peasants 

• Relatione dello state spirltualc c politico. The proposal 
W'as : “ Che a spesc del rattolico si inantenga un presidio 
nella fortezza chc guard! il porto, sopra lo quale iiiuna supe- 
riority habbia il cattolico, ma consegiii lo stipciuUu per csso 
presidio al re di Polonia.” [That a garrison should be main- 
tained at the expense of his catholic niqjesty in the fortress 
commanding tlie port, over which garrison his catholic ma- 
jesty should have no authority, but should consign its pay to 
tlie king of Poland.] 

t Relatione di Polonia, 1508. ** Atteso che si rimarrii il 
ducato nelle Brandeburghesi non si pui^ aspettare d’ intro- 
durre la religione cattoHca, si mostra S. MW. risoluto di volcr 
ricuperare 11 detto ducato." [Seeing that if the duchy re- 
mains in the hands of the Brandenburgh family, there can 
be no hope of introducing the catholic religion there, his 
majesty appears resolved on recovering possession of the said 
duchy.] 


held the Finlanders in clujck, he himself, with a 
regular military force, threw himself in the king’s 
way as ho marched by Stegeborg, demanding the 
withdrawal of the royal army, and the reference of 
all matters in dispute to a diet ; on these terms 
being agreed to, be would disband bis forces. The 
king would not yield to them, and the two hostile 
bodies advanced against each other. 

Tlieir numbers were inconsiderable, — a few thou- 
sand men on either side ; but the result of the 
conflict was not the less serious and of enduring 
effect, than if it had been brought about by vast 
armies. 

Every thing depended on the personal character 
of tho prmces. Charles, bis own adviser, was 
a daring, resolute, man ; and, what was most im- 
portant, he was in actual possession. Sigismund, 
dependent on others, was weak, good-natured, no 
soldier ; and now bo wsis placed under the un- 
happy necessity of conquering the kingdom tliat 
was liis own of right ; the legitimate kmg indeed, 
but compelled to do battle against tho king do 
facto. 

Twice the troops engaged each other near 
Staiigebro. On the first occasion they met rather 
by chance than design : the king had the advan- 
tage, and is said himself to have checked the car- 
nage of the Swedes ; but in the second engage- 
ment, the Daleearliana having come to the duke’s 
support, and his fleet being arrived, he had tho 
upi>er hand. No one checked tho slaughter of the 
I’oles. Sigismund suffered a total defeat, and was 
forced to yield to whatever was demanded of 
him *. 

He even consented to deliver up tho few faithful 
adherents he had found, to be judged by a Swedish 
tribunal. For himself, he promised to submit to 
the decision of the diet. 

This, however, w as only a subterfuge, caught at 
in the perplexities of the moment. Instead of 
attending the diet, where he would have had but 
to play the melancholy part of tin; van(|uished, 
he set sail with the first favourable wind for 
Daiitzig. 

He flattered himself with the liopo that some 
other time, in some happier moment, he would at 
last become master of his inheritance ; but by 
thus withdmwiiig from it, be, in fact, abandoned it 
to itself, and to tlio paramount influence of his 
uncle, who did not scruple, alter some time, to 
assume the title, as well as the authority, of 
king ; and then, so far from waiting the assault of 
war on Swedish ground, carried it himself into 
Poland, where it was waged witli varying success 
on citlier side. ^ 

Designs on Russia, 

In a short while, however, it seemed as if the 
frustration of this enterprizo was to bo made good 
by happy results elsewhere. 

It is well known how often already the pope had 
conceived hopes of gaining over Russia. Adrian 
VI. and Clement VII. had made tho attempt; 
then Passevin, the Jesuit, had tried his fortune 
with Iwan Wasiljowitsch. Again, in 1594, Cle- 

* Fiacesii Chronicon geatorum in Europa aingulariuro, 
p.159. Extracts firoxn the letters of tho princes in Gcijer: 
Schwedische Gescliichte ii. § 305. 
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meiit VIII. sent a certain Coniuleo to Moscow, 
with more than usual coniidoneo in his success, 
since he was acquainted with the language. Hut all 
these efforts were vain. Boris Godunow bi*oadly 
asserted that “ Moscow was now the true orthodox 
Rome,” and caused himself to bo prayed for as 
“ the only Christian ruler in the world.” 

The more welcome, under these circumstances, 
was the prospect most unexpectedly presented by 
the rise of the false Demetrius. 

Demetrius attached himself almost more to the 
religious than to the political interests of Pohmd. 

It was to a catholic confessor he first revealed 
himself. Fathers of the company of Jesus were 
despatched to examine him ; after which Raiigone, 
the nuncio, espoused his cause. The latter de- 
clai'od to him, at tlicir very first meeting, that he 
had nothing to hope, unless he abjured the schis- 
matic religion and adopted the catholic. Deme- 
trius made no grtjat difficulty in complying ; he had 
alrt'ady given a previous promise to that effect. 
On the following Sunday his recantation took 
place *. To his great delight Sigismund here- 
upon acknowledged him, which he justly ascribed 
to the interposition of the legate, promising him 
in return that he would do all that lay in his 
power for the propagation and defence of the 
catholic faith f. 

'fhe promise forthwith acquired vast importance. 
Ills tale was hardly 1:)elieved in Poland ; but how 
great was the astonishment of all, when the needy 
fugitive shortly afterwards actually took possession 
of tlie palace of the czars. The sudden death of his 
predecessor, which was looked on by the populace 
its a Divine judgment, very probably contributed 
most to the event. 

Demetrius now renewed his ])lcdgc ; he wel- 
comed the nepliew of tlu? nuncio with marks of 
high esteem and reverence ; and on the .arrival, 
soon afterwards, of his Polish consort, witli a nu- 
merous suite, not only of cavaliers and ladies, but, 
above all, of monks, — Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits :|:, he seemed bent on faithfully exe- 
cuting his promise. 

But this was the very means that most contri- 
buted to his downfall. That which procured him 
the support of the Poles, deprived him of the 
goodwill of the Russians. They said he did not 
eat and bathe like them ; that he did not revere 
the s.aints ; tli<at he was a heathen, and had pkaced 
an unbaptized heathen bride on the throne of Mos- 
cow ; — it was iiupussible that he should be a son of 
the czars §. 

Some inexplicable conviction had induced them 
to recognize him ; by aiiotlur that possessed them 
with still greater force, tm*y felt themselves im- 
pelled to hurl him fi'om the throne. 

The true primary force in this case, too, was 

♦ Allessandro Cilli: Ilistoria di Moscovia, p. II. Cilli 
was present at this act. In Karamsin, x. p. 109, of tlie 
translation, there is a passage not taken so accurately from 
CilU as it may appear. Karamsin did not even understand 
Cilli. We do not find in the latter anything like the words 
Karamsin has pul into the mouth of Demetrius. 

t Cilli: “Cou riniiovare insieme la promessa dell’ augu. 
mentu o difesa per quanto havessero potato le sue forze e 
nel suo imperio e fuori di quello della sjinto fede cattolica.” 

t Cilli, p. 06. 

§ MUller: Sammlung Russischcr Gesch. v. 377, remarks, 
that letters from the pope were found upon him. 


religion. In Russia, as well as in Sweden, a power 
arose, wliich, from its very origin and nature, was 
opposed to the teudeucies of Catholicism. 

Internal commotions in Poland. 

Abortive enterprises against a foreign foe have 
commonly the eft'ect of stirring up domestic trou- 
bles. A movement now began in Poland, that 
made it doubtful whether the king would be able 
to persist in the system with which he had begun 
his reign. Its causes were as follows. 

King Sigismund did not always maintain a good 
understanding with those by whose efforts he had 
obtained the crown. They hud called on him to 
oppose Austria : whereas he, on the contrary, 
closely allied himself with that powder. Twice ho 
selected his consort from the lino of Gratz, and 
he once ineuiTcd suspicion of a design to make the 
crown pass to that family. 

This conduct had been enough to disgust the 
chancellor Zamoisky ; but wh.at exasperated him 
still more was, th.at the king, to make himself inde- 
pendent even of his friends and supporters, not 
• unfrequently adviuieed their rivals to the im>re* 
important places, and admitted them into the 
senate *. 

For the senate was the chief instrument of 
power which Sigismund endeavoured to employ. 
He filled it with individuals devoted to his own 
person, and made it likewise entirely catholic ; the 
bishops, nominated under the inlluciice of the 
legate, constituted in that assembly a strong, and 
gradually a domiiiuiit party. 

But this system was directly productive of a two- 
fold opposition of extreme moment, as regarded 
the constitution of Iceland, and the interests of reli- 
gion. 

The provincial deputies set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the senate as a j)olitical body. As the 
latter adhered to the king, so the lonner ^taehed 
themselves to Zamoisky f, wliom they hcla in un- 
bounded reverence, and who derived from tlieir 
devotion, a consequence almost equal to that of 
I’oyalty. Such a i>osition must have had peculiar 
charms for an enterprizing magnate. 1 1 was filled 
after the chancellor’s death, by Zebrzydowski, 
palatine of Cracow. 

The protestants joined this party. It was, in 
fact, to the bishops they b6th alike attributed 
their grievances, these on account of tht:ir temporal, 
those on account of their spiritual iiifiueuce. The 
protestants were indignant, that in a commonwealth 
like that of Poland, based on the free consent of 
parties, well-won rights were continually violated, 
that men of low grade were raised to eminent offi- 

• Cilli: Historla delle Hollevationi di Polonia, 1006-1608, 
Plstoria, 1627— an author the more trustworthy, as he was 
long in the king’s service— sets forth in the very beginning 
how powerful was Zamoisky : “ Zamoskhi si voleva alquaiito 
della regia autorit^ usurpare.” [Zamoisky was disposed to 
usurp somewhat of the royal authority :] but he tells, too, 
how the king withstood him, “ cssendo patrone S. Mte. non 
solo di conferire le dignitd del regno, ma anco le stessc 
entrate.” [Ills majesty having at his absolute disposal not 
only the dignities of the kingdom, but also the revenues 

, themselves.] 

• Piasccius: Zamoyscius cujus autoritate potissimum 
nitehatur ordo nunciorum.” From this time forth the coun- 
try delegates grew powerlbl ,* one p.nrty supported the other. 
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ces, and men of good blood were forced to obey 
them. These sentiments were shared by many 
catholics *. 

There can be no question that this admixture of 
religious motives gave additional virulence to the 
political commotions. 

After the repi?ated allegation of grievances, the 
refusal of subsidies, and the dissolution of the diet, 
all in v<ain, — the malcontents at last adopted the 
only remaining means, and summoned the whole 
body of nobility, to the Rokoss. The Rokoss was 
a h^gal form of insurrection, whereby the ass(unbled 
nobles assumed the right of putting the senate and 
the king on their trial. In this assembly, the pro- 
tectants were the more important, inasmuch as 
they combined with the followera of the Greek 
faitli. 

The king, however, had likewise his adherents. 
The num?io kept the bishops together f ; the bishojis 
gave the senate its bias : a league was resolved 
oil in defence of the king and of religion, and the 
favourable moment was pnidently seized, to put an 
end to the old dissensions between the laity and 
the clergy. The king’s firmness proved infiexible 
even in the hour of danger ; his cause was just, 
and he relied on God. 

And, in fact, he gained the upper hand. He 
dissolved the Rokoss in October 1606, just at the 
time when a great number of its members had 
withdrawn ; in July 1607, the parties came to a 
regular engagement. With theory of “ Jesu Maria,” 
the royal troops rushed upon the enemy and routeil 
them. Zebrz^dowski, for a while, still kept the 
field, but he was compelled to submit in 1608. A 
gein'ral amnesty was in’oelaimcd. 

Now, therefore, tliCtadministration was at liberty 
to pursue the catholic course it liad entered upon. 

The anti-catholics wore excluded from public 
em{)l()ymcnt, and Rome was incessant in its praises 
of the effects produced by this system " A pro- 
tt'Stant prince,-j-a prince who should bestow ap- 
pointments in equal proportions on both parties, 
would fill the land with heretics ; for men are 
evcmioro ruled by private interest : but since 
the king is so stedfast, the nobility follow his 
will.” 

Restraints were also imposed on the protestant 
service in the royal towms. “ Without recurring 
to open force,” says a papal mstruction, “ the in- 

* Celli : “ Gll erctici spalleggiati da cattivi cattolici face- 
vano gran forza per ottcncre la coiifederatione.” 

t “ II tmntio Rangone con sua destrezza e diligonzn tenne 
0 conserve in fede molti dl priiicipali.” [The nuncio Ran- 
gone, by his address and perseverance, kept many leading 
men fast in their faitli.] 

t Instruttione a V. Sri*. Mw. di Torres: “Ilrebenclift 
nato di patre e fra popoii crctici, 6 tanto pio e tan to divoto c 
di santi costumi giiernito, che dentro a Roma non avrebbe 
potato nascerc o allovarscne un inigliore, imperocebd ha- 
vendo esso con la longhezza del regnare mutati i senator! 
eretici, che se tre no togli erano tutti, gli ba fatto divenire, 
levatine due o tre, tutti quanti cattolici.” [The king, 
though born of a heretic father, and among a heretic people, 
is so pious and devout, and adorned with such sanctity of 
conduct, that a better man could not have been bom or reared 
in Rome; for having, in the course of his reign, changed 
the senators from heretics, as they were all except three, he 
has made them, all but two or three, become catholics.] 
Their principle was : “ Le cose spiritual! seguono il eorso 
deile temporal!.” [Spiritual things follow the course of tem- 
poral.] 


habitants are yet compelled to become con- 
verts 

The nuncio took care that the supreme courts 
should be filled with judges well disposed to the 
catholic church, and conducted “ in accordance 
with the holy canonical maxims.” Mixed mar- 
riages were then matters of peculiar importance. 
The supreme court w^oiild not acknowledge any 
which were not solemnized in presence of the parish 
priest and some witnesses : but the parish priests 
refused to hallow mixed marriages ; it was no 
wonder therefore, if many persons became catholics 
simply to .avoid prejudicing their children. Others 
were compelled to take the same course, because 
the possession of church patronage by protestants, 
was made subject of litigation. A state possesses 
a thou.sand meians of promoting a system of opinion 
which it regards with favour ; and these were all 
employed in the present case, as far as was pos- 
sible without direct compulsion ; the work of con- 
version went on noiselessly, but unceasingly. Un- 
doubtedly the earnestness and energy with wdiich 
the nimcios administered the affairs of the church, 
bad a great share in this result. They made it | 
their care that the bishoprics should be filled by 
none but well qualified men, they visited the con- 
vents, and put a stop to the practice of sending 
to Poland disobedient and turbulent members 
from other [daces, where they were glad to be rid 
of them. They also directed their attention to the 
parochial clergy, and they endeavoiired to intro- 
duce psalmody and schools into the parishes. 
They insisted on the establishment of episcopal 
seminaries. 

Tlie Jesuits were particularly active agents of 
the mmcios. We find them at work in all the pro- 
vinces, .among the docile Livonians ; in Lithuania, 
where they had to root out the lingering relics of 
the old serpent worship ; among the Greeks, where 
the Jesuits were frequently the only catholic 
priests ; they had often to baptize youths of eigh- 
teen, and they fell in with men in years who bad 
never partaken of the Lord’s supper. But above 
all, they were employed in Poland Proper, where, 
as a member of the order boasts, hundreds of 
learned, orthodox, and godly men of the order, 
were busy in rooting out errors, .and sowing tlic 
seeds of catholic piety, by schools and associations, 
with voice and pen f .” 

Here too, they awoke the 8<amc enthusiasm as 
usual in the minds of their followers ; but it was most 
unhappily combined with the insolence of an over- 
bearing young nobility. The king avoided overt 
acts of violence : the pupils of the Jesuits deemed 
them.selves authorized to commit them. 

They not iinfrequently celebrated Ascension day 
by making an a.ss.ault upon the evangelical party, 
breaking into their houses, pillaging and destroying. 
Woo to him whom they caught in his house, or 
even met in the streets. 

li^ 1606, the church of the evangelists in Cracow 
was stormed, and the church yai’d in 1607 : the 

• Instnitlione a Mr. I.ancelotti : “baconforti (the king) 
praiulcmente a vletare die nella citti\ regia, che da lei di- 
pciiduno altro eserdtio di religione che il cattolico si com- 
port!, ii6 permetta che v* ahhiano temp] n6 sinagoge loro . 
poich6 si vengono per tal dolce modu senza violenza cs- 
pressa a far convertirc o a mutar paese.” 

t Argeiitufl dc rebus societatis Jesu in regno Pedonia*, 
1G15 : It might easily he more instructive. 
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dead bodiea were tom out of the graves, lii 161 1, 
the chui’ches of the protestants in Wilna, were 
demolished, and the priests abused or killed. In 
1615, there appeared, in Posen, a book maintaining 
that the evangelicals had no right to reside in 
that city : next year the Jesuit students destroyed 
the Bohemian church, not leaving one stone on 
another, and the Lutheran church was burnt. The 
like doings were seen in other places : in some, 
the protestants were constrained by the incessant 
attacks on them tl dispose of their churches. Ere 
long, the mischief was not confined to the towns : 
the students of Cracow burned the neighbouring 
churches in the country. In Podlachia an aged 
evangelical clergyman named Burkow, was walking 
before his carriage, leaning on his staff ; a Polish no- 
bleman, driving in the opposite direction, ordered 
his coachman to rim his horses stiuight at him ; 
before the old man could step aside, he wjis knocked 
down, and he <Hed of the injuries he received *, 

But with all that was done, protestantlsin was 
not to lit! extinguished. The king was hound by a 
promise which ho had not the power to retract. The 
nobles remained free from constraint, and did not 
all recant immediately. At times, after numerous 
judgments unfavourable to the protostant cause, a 
favourable one was given, and here and there a 
church was restored to the Lutherans. In the 
towns of Polish Piiissia, the protestants always 
constituted the majority. 1 1 was still more difficult 
to get rid of the Greeks ; the union of 1595, excited 
disgust much more than imitation. The dissent- 
ing party consisting of protestants and Greeks, was 
always one of great importance ; the most indus- 
trious towns, and the most warlike tribes, such as 
the Cossacks, lent peculiar cogency to their demands. 
Their opposition was the more formidable, as it 
was day by day more strongly backed by their 
neighbours the Russians and Swedes, who had 
successfully withstood all efforts to subdue them. 

§ 2. Cuntinualiun of a counter-rt format ion in 
German If. 

Wholly different were the ju’inciplcs entertained 
ill Germany, where every prince held it to he his 
undoubted right to aiTange the religion of bis own 
doininioiiH according to his own notions. 

The movement begun in favour of Catholicism 
proceeded therefore without much assistance from 
the imperial power, and without attracting extra- 
ordinary attention. 

The eeclesiastieal princes in particular, con- 
(unved it to be their duty to bring back their ter- 
ritories to Catholicism. 

Wc now find among them men trained in thp 
schools of the Jesuits ; Johann Adam von Bicken, 
elector of Mainz from 1001 to 1604, was a pupil of 
the Collegium Gcriuunicnm in Rome. lie once 
heard in the castle of Kdiiigstein, the Lutheran 
congregation of the place singing hymns in the 
funeral service over their deceased pastor, “ Let 
them,’* he exelaime«l, “ give their synagogue decent 
burial !” The next Sunday a Jesuit ascended the 
pulpit, and fnmi that day forth it was never again 
filled liy a Lutln mn preacher. The same occcured 
elsewhere f. What Bicken left incomplete, lus 

* Wengerscii Slavonia rcforinata, p. 224. 232. 236. 244. 
247. 

t Serarius. R« s Moguiitin.a*, p, 


8ucces.sor Johann Schweikard zealously continued. 
He was a man who loved the pleasures of the 
table, but he held the reins of government for all 
that in his own hands, and displayed uncommon 
tahmt as a ruler, lie succeeded in completing the 
counti?r-rcformation in his whole diocese, and even 
in Eichsfeld. Ho sent a commission to Heiligen- 
stadt, which, within the space of two yeai's, brought 
back 200 citizens to the catholic faith, among them 
many who liad grown grey in prote.staiiti8m. Some 
still held out, whom ho admonphed personally " as 
their father and shepherd,” as he said, “ out of the 
sincerity of his inmost heart,’* and he prevailed on 
them to conform. It was with extraordinary s.*^tis- 
factiuii lie saw a city return to Catholicism, that for 
forty years had been entiivly protestaiit *. 

Similar were the procetjdings of Ernest and 
Ferdinand of Cologne, both of them Bavarian 
princes, and of the elector Lothaire of the house 
of Mettornich of Trier, a distinguished prince of 
shrewd understanding, with a happy talent for 
overcoming the difficulties that beset him, prompt 
ill his justice, vigilant in ]>rumoting the interesl.s 
both of his dominions and of his family, and in 
general an affable man and not over rigorous, pro- 
vided religion was not in question : he tolerated 
no protestants at bis court f . To these distin- 
guished names Neithard von Thuiigeii, bishop of 
Bamberg, added bis own. When he took posses- 
sion of his capital lie found the great council wholly 
jirotestant, with the exception of two members. 
He had already stood by bishop Julian in Wurz- 
burg, and now resolved to adopt the measures of 
that prince in Bamberg. He immediately pub- 
Ikshod his rcfonnatioii edict to take effect at Christ- 
mas 1595. its tenoiir was, the Lord*.s Supper 
according to the catholic ritual, or banishment ; 
and although chapter, nobles, and landed propri- 
etors opposed him, and the most urgent remon- 
striuices were addressed to him by his neighbours, 
yet we find the reformation edict regularly publish- 
ed every year, and enforced in all its provisions 
Theodore von Fur.steiibei*g, rivalled in Paderboni 
the cffiirts of the bishop of Bamberg. In the year 
15'J6, he imprisoned all the priests of his diocese 
who administered the Lord’s Supjier in tho two 
kinds. This naturally jiroduced a rupture between 
him and his nobility, and we find bishop and nobles 
engaged in driving each other’s cattle and horses. 
He also became involved at last in an open feud 
with the city. Unfortunately a turbulent dema- 
gogue arose in Paderboni, who was not possessed 
of tho power's adequate to the liigh .station into 
which he had thrust himself. In the year 1604, 
I’aderborn was forced to do homage anew. There* 
upon the Jesuit college was most sumptuously 
endowed, and an edict was promulgated as in Bam- 
berg, allowing hut tho alternative of the mass or 
exile. Bamberg and Paderboni gradually became 
wholly catholic §. 

Most remarkable is the rapid, yet persistent 
cliaiige which was effected in all these comitries. 

• Wolf : Gcschiclite von Heiligenstadt, 8. 63. Between 
l.'iSI ,ind 1601 thcro were counted 497 converts, of which 
1598 had proportionally the greatest number, viss. 73. 

t Masenius, Continuatio Broweri, p. 474. 

t Jack; Geschichte von Bamberg, e. g. iff. 212. 199; or, 
indeed, passim, for this history treats particularly of the 
anti reformation. 

§ Strunk: Annalcs Paderboni. lib. xxii. p. 720. 
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Are we to suppose that protestantisin had not taken 
firm root in the licarts of the multitude, or are we 
to attribute the phenomenon to the operations of 
the Jesuits ? At least they showed no lack of zeal 
and pnidencc. From every point where they fixed 
theiiiHelves they spread in wide circles. Tlujy pos- 
sessed the arts requisite to captivate the crowd ; 
their churches were the most freituented ; they 
always boldly grappled with the most prominent 
difficulties ; was there anywhere a Lutheran strong 
in Scriptural knowledge, in whose judgment his 
neighbours placed some reliance, they used every 
effort to gain him over, and in this, their pmetised 
skil] in controversy seldom left them without suc- 
cess. They were forward in acta of charity and kind- 
ness, they healed tlic sick and strove to reconcile 
enemies. Those whom they prevailed over and con- 
verted they bound to them by sacred oaths. Mul- 
titudes of the faithful were seen visiting every place 
of pilgrimage under their banners ; men who had 
been tlie most zealous of protesbints joined the pro- 
cessions. 

The Jesuits had educated not only spiritual hut 
also tempoi’al princes. At the close of the six- 
teenth century their two illustrious pupils Ferdi- 
nand 1 1, and Maximilian I. came forward on the 
stage of Europe. 

it is asaiuMed, that win'll the young archduke 
Ferdinand eelebratiMl Easter in the year 1596 in 
his capital of Griit/, he was the only individual 
who received the sacniment according to the catho- 
lic ritual, and that there were but three catholics 
in the whole city *. 

In fact, after the death of the archduke Charles, 
the efforts in favour of Catholicism had dwindled 
away during the minonty of his successor, under 
a not very strong regiuiey. The jirotesUwits had 
resumed the churches of wliieh they liad been 
ilespoiled, and strengtlieiied their schools at Griitz 
by the accession of new and able teachers, and the 
nobility had formed a eoininittoo to resist all at- 
tempts that might be made to the prejudice of 
prot<!staiitism. 

Desj)it(* of all this, Ferdinand instantly resolved 
on proceeding to the prosecution and completion of 
the coiintiu* reformation. To this he was iiiipclh‘d 
by motives of religion and policy combined. He bx), 
he said, was determined to be master in his own 
dominions, as w'cll as the elector of Saxony, or the 
elector Falatinc. If the peril was suggested to 
him which might attend an inroad of the Turks 
during the existence of civil discord in his domi- 
nions, liis answer was, that it was not till after the 
act of conversion should have been accomplished, 
that his ptjople could count on Divine assistance. 
In the year 1597» Ferdinand betook himself to 
Rome by way of Loretto to cast himself at the feet 
of Element VII T. He made a vow to devote him- 
self to the restoration of Catholicism in liis heredi- 
tary estates even at the peril of Ids life, and in this 
design ho was strcngtlicncd by the pope. He re- 
turned home witli the same feelings, and proceeded 

* Tlansitz Germania Sacra, ii. p. 712. “ Nuinerus Lutheri 
fiectatorum tantUR ut ex imiullinis Gra'ceiKsibus pauie cuiic- 
lia tiivciiirentur avitie fidei cultorcs tros non amplius.” 
fSiich is the number of Luther’s sectaries, that not more 
than three adherents to the ancient faith could be found 
among almost all the inhabitants of Griitz.] The “ pane 
cunctis,” [almost all] it must be owned, makes the matter 
ambiguous. 


immediately to work. In Sci>tember 1598, appear- 
ed his decree, commanding all Lutheran preachera 
to quit Griitz within fourteen days *. 

Gratz was the focus of protestant doctrine and 
strength. No effort was left untried to shake the 
archduke’s resolution, neither entreaties, nor warn- 
ings, nor oven threats ; but the duke was, to use 
the expression of the historian of Cai'uiola, ‘‘ fixt 
as marble +.” A similar decree was promulgated in 
Caridola in October, and in December in Carinthia. 

And now the estates display tin the utmost in- 
tractability, and that even in their separate, local 
as.semblies, for Ferdinand no longer sanctioned a 
general assembly. They refused to pay their sub- 
sidies, and the soldiers on the frontiers already 
showed symptoms of turbulence. But the arch- 
duke declared he would rather lose all he had 
derived from God’s grace, than yield a single step. 
Tile danger to be apprehended from the Turks, 
who mc?aiiwhile had taken Caniseha, and were daily 
advancing and showing a nn)re threatening aspect, 
at last obliged the estates to vote the supplies, with- 
out having previously been granted any conces- 
sions. 

After this there was no longer any clieck on tlie 
archduke’s proceedings. In October 1599, the 
protestant church in Griitz was shut up, and the 
evangelical service forbidden on i)aiii of coiqioral 
or capital punishment. A commission was formed 
which traversed the country w ith an armed retinue. 
Styria w'as firat refonned, then Carinthia, and lastly 
Carniola. From place to place the cry resounded, 
“ The reformation is coming.” The chiirches were 
pulled down, the preachers banished or imprisoned, 
the inhabitants comi)elled either to conform to the 
catholic faith or to quit the country. Tliere w’cre 
many, however, as for instance fifty citizens iii the 
little town of St. Veit, who preferred exile to apos- 
tacyj. Tlie exiles were compelled to pay the 
tcntli penny, which was for them no slight bur- 
then. 

Such wa.s the extreme rigour of the proceedings, 
in return for wliich their author liad the satis- 
faction pf reckoning, in the year 1603, upwards of 
40,000 communicants more than before. 

This immediately produced further effects upon 
all the Austrian provinces. 

The emperor Rudolf had at ffixt givi'u his ad- 
vice against tho pro(*eediiigs of his young cousin, 
but W’iien these proved successful, he himself imi- 
tated them. Fixmi 1599 to 1601, we ffnd a rc- 
fonuing commission actively enii»loyed in Upper 
Austria, and from 1602 to 1603 in Lowc'r Austria §. 
Freaehei’S and schoolmasters who had grown grey 
in the service of the Gospel, were driven out from 
Linz and Stcier : the blow was a painful one : 
“ Now,” cried the rector of Steier, " in the deci*epi- 
tiwle of age 1 am driven into b»*ggary and exile jj.” 
“ Ruin daily threatens us,” writes one of those 

• Khcvenhillcr : Annales Fcrdinandei, iv. 1718. 

t Valvassor: Khre des llcrzogthunis Krain, Th. 2, Buch 
7, p. 404 ; undoubtf dly tlu* most valuable account of this 
occurrence. “Such a petition, mingled with warning, fell 
upon a block of marble, which no pen of theirs could pierce 
or soften.” 

t Hermann; St. Veit in the Karnthncrischen Zeit- 
schrift, V. 3. p. 103. 

§ li.iupach: Evangel. Oestreieh, 1. 215. 

II “Jam senio squalcns trudor in exiliura.” Valentin 
Pruenhuebers, Annalcs Styrenscs, p. 320. 
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who remained behind ; “ our adverHaries lie in wait 
for us, mock us, and thirst for our blood 

In Bohemia the protestants thought themselves 
better protected by the ancient privileges of the 
Utraquists, in Hungary by thodcpend4anceaiid power 
of the estates. But Rudolf seemed now disposed to 
disregard both alike. He had been pei'suaded that 
the old Utraquists had ceased to exist, and that the 
Lutherans had no title to the enjoyment of those 
privileges. In 1602 ho promulgated an edict com- 
manding the immediate ehjsing of the Moravian 
brethren’s church(?a, and forbidding their meet- 
ings +. All the other sects felt that the case was 
their own, and they were not left in doubt as to 
what they might expect. Open violence was 
already exercis('d in H ungary. Basta and Belgioso, 
who commanded the imperial troops in that coun- 
try, tof)k possession of the churclu's of Ciiseliau 
and Clauseiiburg ; and the archbishop of Colocsa 
endeavoured with their help to bring back the 
thirteen towns of Zips to Catholicism. In reply 
to the complaints of the Hungarians, the emptn’or 
issued the following resolution : — “ His majesty, who 
from his heart acknowledges the holy Roman faith, 
wislu's also to j)ropagate it in all his realms, and 
especially in the Hungarian : and her<'by conlinns 
all the decrees that have been issued in favour of 
that faith since the times of St. Stephen, the apos- 
tle of Hungary J.” 

Thus, in spite of his advanced ago, the wary 
emperor had throw'Ji aside his moderation ; the 
whole body of the catholic princes pursued the 
same ]H)licy. The flood of Catholicism s[)read its 
inundations as far as their power exU.'iidcd ; moral 
influence and forct) combined to urge it onwards, 
and the constitution of the empire presented no 
moans of checking its progress. On the contrary, 
the efforts of catliolicism wore so strong and so 
hold, that at this moment they oven began to 
interfere with the affairs of the empire, and to 
])ut in j)eril the still existing rights of the protes- 
tant party §. 

Changes in the constitution of the imperial tri- 
bunals, which aff'uriled both opportunity aiuj means 
to this end, had already occurred, through the in- 
diiciicc ill some degree of the papal nuncios, espe- 
cially of cardinal Mudruzzi, who was the fii’st to 
turn his attention to the matter. 

The Kainmergericht too had at last, towards the 

* Ilofmariiis ad T.ysennu : Ilaupaoh, iv. 151. 

t Schmidt : Neuere Geschichte der Deutsche n, iii. 2(50, an 
cxiracl from tlie appendices to tlic apology for the Bohe- 
mians of the year 1C18, which are frequently wanting in the 
later editions. 

I Art. xxii. Anno 1604. In Ribiny, Memorabilia AUgus- 
taiia; Confeshionls, i. 321. 

§ Relatione del nuntio Ferrero, 1606, give.s a summary of 
ihe rc.sults . “Da alcuni anni in qua ai e couvertito alia 
nostra santa religione una grandiasima quantity d’aninie, 
restorate Ic rhicse, rivocati molti religluiii di regular! aili 
loro antichi muna.steri, rcstituitc in bona parte le ceremonic 
ecclesiastiche, mnderata alquanto la Hccnzadcgli cccleaiostici, 
e dumestieato il nome del pontefiee Romano rieonosciuto per 
capo della ehiesa universale.” LWitliin some few years past 
there have been a vast number of souls converted to our holy 
religion, churches restored, many monks recalled to their 
mona.steTies, the ceremonies of the church re-established to 
a considerable extent, the licentiousness of the clergy some- 
what abated, and the name of the Roman Pontid' brought 
home to men's minds as the recognized head of the universal 
church.] 
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beginning of the seventeenth century, actpiired a 
more catholic complexion : judgments had been 
pronounced by it, that accorded with the catholic 
interpretation of the peace of Augsburg, The 
worsted parties had adopted the legal r^nedy of 
suing for a revision of judgment ; but revisions 
had been suspended as well as visitations ; busi- 
ness accumulated and was left untouched * * * § . 

The consequence of theso things was, that the 
Aulic council rose in credit. In that court there 
was at least a hope of seeing business terminated, 
since the beaten party could not have recourse to 
a legal process that could never bo executed. But 
the Anlic council was not only still more decidedly 
catholic than the Kainmergericht, but it was also 
entirely dependant on the court. “ The Anlic 
council,” says the Florentine minister Alidosi, 
“ pronounces no definitive judgment till it has 
previously communicated it to the emperor and 
the privy council, who seldom send it back without 
some alterations f.” 

But what generally effective institutions were 
theif in the empire besides the judicial ones ? The 
unity of the nation was bound up with them. But 
they too were now under the influence of Catho- 
licism, and subservient to the convenience of the 
court. Complaints wore already heard from vari- 
ous (piarters of partial judgments, and arbitrary 
executions, when the affair of Donauwertli promi- 
nently displayed the danger impending over the 
country from this source. 

The conduct of the poiJuljice in interrnptiiig and 
insulting a catholic abbot in a protestant town, 
who vvi.slicd to celebrate his processions w’ith more 
publicity a(|d solcimiity than usual was consi- 

♦ Missive and memorial from the Ueiphskammergcricht 
to the diet of 1008, in the Acts of the Diet at Frankfort on 
Main, of which I was only permitted to take a cursory view. 
The Kammcrgericln dechires il to he “land- und rcichskun> 
dig in wass grosser und morklicher Anzall seit Ao. 86 die 
Revisionen deren von gedachtem Kamniergerieht ergan- 
geiien und aussgcsi)rocl»enen Urthell sieli gehaufi, dergosiult 
dass derselhen nuninehr in die Kinhunderl allbereit beiin 
kaiserlichen Collegio denunciirt und deren vielleicht liiglich 
mehr zu gewarten.” [known to the country and the empire 
in how much greater and more nolable nuniher Die revisions 
of the judgments pa.ssed and pronounced by the said Kam- 
mergericht had accumulated since the year 86, insomuch that 
a hundred of them were already notified to the rmperial 
College, and more were, perhaps, daily to he expected.] 

t Relatione del Rod. Alidosi, 1607-1609. “ E vero che 
il cousiglio aulico a questo di ineno ehc tutte le definitioni 
che .anno virtu di detinitiva, non le pronuntia se prima non 
dia jiarto a S. Mt\. o in suo luogho al consiglio di stato, il 
quale aJle volte o augmenta o toglie o modera ropinione di 
questo consiglio, e rosl fatto si riinanda a detto consiglio tal 
dcliheratione e cosl si puhlica.” 

J The report “ respecting the Donnw'crth execution ” in 
the Acts of the Diet of the 4th of Feb., 1608, states, in com- 
mon with the other reports and informations, that the abbot 
had “alleiu so viel herbracht dass cr mit niedcrgelegtcn und 
zusanimengewickelten Fahnon, ohiie Gesang und Klang, 
und zwar allcin durch ein sonderes Gasslein beini Kloster 
hinab his ausser der Stadt und ilirem Bezirk gangen, und 
die Fahnen nicht eher aufrichten und fliegen oder singen 
und klingen lassen, er sey denii ausser deren von Donawerth 
Gniiid.” (All the abbot could claim by custom was, the 
right to walk with banners folded and depressed, without 
singing or ringing, only tlirough a special bye-Ianc along by 
the convent beyond the town and its jurisdiction, and not to 
lift or unfurl his banners, or to sing or ring till he should be 
out of Donawerth ground.] The abbot now broke through 
these restrictions. 


I 
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ilt*red by tlie Aulic council sutiicieiit ground for 
viniting the town with a haraBsing proccHH, with 
inandatcHy citations, and commiBsioiis, and finally 
placing it under the ban of the empire. A neigh- 
bouring Prince of rigid catholic pi’inciples, Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, was charged with the execution 
of the sentence. He did not content himself with 
taking possession of Donaiiwerth, but immediately 
called thither Jesuits, permitted no other religion 
than the catholic, and proceeded in the usual 
course of counter-reformation. 

Maximilian himself regarded this matter in its 
true light, as one of general significance. He wrote 
to thu pope that it might be looked on as a test of 
the ilccline of the protestimt cause. 

He was deceived, however, if he thought that the 
I prot(‘stants wouhl submit patiently. They saw 
eJ<‘a.rly they had to expect if things went 

on in the same course. 

The Jesuits already made bold to deny the 
validity of the peace of Augsburg, asserting that 
it could not be autlniiitieally ratified Avithoiit the 
consent of the pope ; that in any case it could only 
have been binding down to the time of the council of 
Trent, and was to be looked on as a kind of interim. 

FiVen those who recognized the validity of the 
treaty, were yet of opinion that at least all the 
property confiscated by the protestants since its 
ratification must be restored, 'fliey paid no regard 
to the construction put upon it by protestants. 

What now if these vi<*\vs, as already begun to 
he the case, were adopted by the highest tribunal 
of the empire, and judgments pronounced and ex- 
ecuted ill aceordaiieo witli them i 

When the diet assembled in KatisHm in the 
year IG(18, the protestants would proceed to no deli- 
berative measures till the validity of tlm treaty of 
Augsburg should have been absolutely confirmed 
Even Saxony, w'hich on other occasions always 
inclined to the emperor’s side, now re<juired the 
abolition of processes of tin? Aulic council, in so 
far as tluy wore at variance w ith ancient usage, 
reforms in the administration of justice, and not 
only the r«'newal of the religious peace as con- 
eluded in Augsburg in 1555, Imt also a pragmatic 
sanction, whereby the Jesuits should be prohibited 
from writing against it. 

But on the other side, the catholics were zealous 
and united. The bishop of Ratisbon had previously 
issued a circular letter, in which he admonished 
his brethren in the faith to inculcate on the dele- 
gates above all things umuiimity in defence of the 
catholic religion, “ to stand together firm and fast 
as a wall by no means to temporizo ; there w'as 
nothing at present to bo fi-ared, since they liad 
staunch and zealous defenders in most illustri- 
ous princely houses. Though the catholics actmilly 

* Protocollum in Oorrespoiulensrath, 5th April, 1608, in the 
nets of the diet : " Die llauptconsiiltation Jetzijfcr Reichs* 
vcrHaiiiinlung sey bishcr daruinben eingestelt verbliben, das 
(lie Stend evangelischcr lleligiousfridcn zu confirmir en 
begert, und dcr papistische TIteil die Clausulam dem Al>- 
Kcliied zu inscriren haben wollcn : das alle Giiter die sin- 
thero a. 55 von den Evangelischen Stenden eingczogeii 
Worden restituirt werden sollen.” [The chief consultation 
of the present imperial assembly has hitherto stood still, 
because the estates professing the evangelical religion have 
desired to confirm the peace of Augsburg, whilst the papal 
party have been desirous of inserting in the edict the clause, 
tliat all possessions which had been laid hold on by the 
I evangelical estates since the year 55 should be restored.] 


showed a disposition to ratify the p<‘ace of Augs- 
burg, still it was with the addition of the clause, 
“ that wliatcvcr was done in contravention to the 
same, should he abolished, and things restored as 
before,” a clause which contained just what the 
protestants feared and wished to avoid. 

Tins disunion on the main question made it 
imp(»8Hible that an unanimous resolution should 
he ado|)tcd on any point, or that the em[)eror should 
he granted the aid he needed and desired against 
the Turks. 

Now it would seem that this had made some 
impression on the emperor ; that a resolution was 
oiiec for all taken at court to comply without sub- 
terfuge with the desires of the protesUiiits. 

Such at least is the import of a very remarkahle 
statement of the proceedings of the diet by the 
papal envoy. 

The emperor had not attended in pei’son, the 
archduke J^Vrdinand supplied his place : neither 
was the nuncio in Itatisbon, blithe had sent thither 
in his own name Fra f'eliee Melensio, an Augus- 
tine friar, and vio.ar-general of his order, who 
laboured with uneommon zeal in support of the 
interests of Catholicism. 

This Fra Mileiisio, the author of onr report, 
assures us that the emperor had uetually deter- 
mined oil promulgating an edict in accordance 
with the w’Lshes of the protestants. This purpose 
he attributes to the direct infiuence of Satan ; the 
biiggestor of it had undoubtedly been one of the 
emperor’s ]>rivy cbambtU’Uiins, of whom one was 
a Jew and the other a heretic *. 

Let us hear from himself tlu^ furtlu'r account 
he gives of tlu^ matter. “ receiving intidU- 

gence of the edict that bad come to hand,” he says, 
“ and which was eommunicatiMl to me and soino 
others, I went to the arehdiilo* and asked him 
w'a.s such a decree arrived. The archduke replied 
in the affirmative. And does your imptu-ial high- 
ness intend to ])ublish it ^ The archduke answer- 
ed ; 8uch are the commands of the imperial jirivy 
council : the reverend father himself sees in what 
a situation we are jilaced. Upon this L rejilied f : 

♦ Ragguaglio della dieta imperinle fatta in Ratisbnna, 
l(i08, nella quale in luogho dell’ ecemo* e rexmo- Anlo- 

nio Gactauu areivescovo di Capua iiuntio apostolico, riniasto 
in Pragu appresso la Cesarea, fii residente il padre 
Felice Milensio maestro Agostiniano vicario generale sopra 
Ic provliicie aquilunari. " E certo fu machinato dal demoniu 
c proinosso da suoi niinistri, di quali erano i due cameriere 
iniitni di Rodolfo, lieretico I'uno, llebreo I’altro, e quei del 
consiglio ch' eran llussiti o peggiori.” 

t ‘‘ Sovenga le, Scinm. Allczza, di qiiclla cattolica pietA con 
la quale eJIa da que riacquc fu allevata, e per la quale poe bi 
anni a dietro non temendo pericolo alcuno, anzi a risclno ii 
perderc I 8Uoi stall, ne band! tutli gli lieretici eunordiiii che 
fra pochi mesi o si dlchiarassero cattoliri o vendiUl gli sta- 
bili sgonibras.sero via dal parse ; sovengale che nella tavola 
dipiiita della rhiesa (h*i pa«lri Capucciui in Gratz ella sta 
efflgiata con la lancia impugnata come un altro Michele e 
con Luthero sotto i piedi in atto di passarli la gola: ed ora 
csscmlo cllaqui in persona di Cesare, non devo credere che 
sia per solTrire se perdano i beni dotali della chiesa il patri- 
monio di Christo, e molto meno ohc la diaboliea setta di 
l.nthcro sin con quesla moderna concessione confirmata, e 
per peggio quella ancor di Calvino gi& incorporata, la quale 
non rlcev^ nmi tnlleranza alcuna imperiale. Questo e pid 
dissi et aacoltb il piissiino principe. . . Priegola, diasi, a 
Kcisiiender questa materia fino alia resposta del sommo pon- 
tefice : c rosl fece, ditferendo i decrcti degli huomini per non 
olfondere i decreti di Dio.” 
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Your imperial highness will not belie the piety in 
which you have been educated, the piety with which 
you recently dared in defiance of so many dangers 
to expel all heretics without exception from your 
territories. I cannot believe that your highness will 
sanction by this now concession the loss of the 
church’s ]>roperty, and the establishment of the 
devilish sect of Luther, and that of the still worse 
Calvin, which have never yet enjoyed legal and 
public toleration in the empire. l4ie pious prince 
listened to mo. But what is to be done ? he said. 
I entreat your highness, 1 said, to lay this matter 
before his holiness tlio pope, and to takti no step 
before receiving his answer. The archduke did so, 
having more regard to the commands of God than 
to the decrees of men.” 

Jf all this actually occurred, we see wliat an im- 
portant place this obscure Augustine friar occupies 
in the history of Germany. He postponed at the 
critical moment the j>iiblication of a concession 
which would perhaps have satisfied the protestiints. 
In its place Ferdinand put forth an edict of in- 
terposition, which left the chance of establishing 
the objectionable clause as open as before. At a 
meeting on the 5th of April, 1008, the p«>testants 
agreed in determination not to give way, and not 
to receive the edict *. But since the other party 
too did not yield, and as nothing was to be obtained 
from the emperor or his representative which 
could allay the fears of the protestaiits, they resort- 
ed to the extreme measui’e of quitting the diet. 
For the first time the diet separated without pass- 
ing any decree, much less voting any 8U])plics : it 
w as the moment in which the unity of the nation 
was virtually destroyed, 

I It wiis impossible that things could remain at 
I this point. The protestants severally were too 
j w'cak to maintain singly the position they had 
.taken u]) ; in the exigency of tlm moment, there- 
fore, they now carried into effoet sucli an union as 
they had long coiitemfilatcd, discussed, and pro- 
jected. Tmmcdiately after the diet, two palatine 
princes, the elector Frederick, and the count Pala- 
tine of Neuburg, two Braiuleiihurg princes, the 
Margmves Joachim and Christian Ernest, the duke 
of Wurtenihurg and the margrave of Baden, met 
together at Ahauseii, and concluded a league known 
by the name of the Union. They pledged them- 
selves to stand by each other in every way, even 
with arms, especially w ith respect to the grievances 
brought forward at the late diet. They immedi- 
ately put themselves into a sttite of military organi- 
zation, and each member took upon himself to 
engage such of his neighbours as ho could in the 
confedcruey. Their purpo.se was, since the ex- 
isting state of things in the empire afforded them 
no security, to look to their own safety, and to help 
themselves. 

* Vote of the Palatinate in the Correnpondenzrath: “Dass 
die Confirmation des Religionsfriedens keineawegs einzu- 
geim, wie die InterpositiousHchrift mit sich hringe: dann 
sclbige don cvangellacheii Stenden undienlich, weilen dcr 
Abschied anno (iG el)en die Clausulam habe ao jetzt dispu- 
tirt werde.” [That the confirmation of the peace of Augs- 
burg, aa laid down in the edict of interposition, is by no 
means to be received : for the Siime is of no service to the 
evangelical estates, since the decree of the year 66 contains 
the very clause that Is now contested.] It was not con- 
tained In the decrees of isr.? and 1559. The edict of inter- 
position referred only to 1566. It was also rejected because 
it treated the emperor as judge in matters of religion. 
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This was an innovation full of tho most wide 
spreading consequences, the more so since an event 
in close corrcspondcnco with it took place in the 
hereditary dominions of tho emperor. 

The emperor was at variance with hft brother 
Matthias on many grounds, and tho estates of 
Austria, oppressed in their civil and religious free- 
dom, looked upon this dissension as affording them 
an opportunity of maintaining both, and sided with 
the archduke. 

In the year 1806, tho archduke, with their con- 
currence, concluded a peace with Hungary without 
consulting the emperor. They alleged in excuse, 
that the emperor neglected public affairs, and that 
they had been constrained by the situation of 
things. But upon Rudolf’s refusing to ratify the 
peace, they forthwith mse in insurrection, in 
pursuance of their mutual agrocinciit Tlie Hun- 
garian and Austrian estates first entered into a 
confederacy for mutual aid and protection ; after- 
wards they w'ere joined by the Moravians, chiefly 
thrinigh the interposition of a member of the 
house of Lichtenstein, and all pledged themselves 
to stake life and fortune in tho cause of the arcli- 
duke. Thus disposed, they took the field under 
their self-elected captain on May 1808, on the very 
day the diet of Ratisbon broke up. Rudolf was 
forced to abandon Hungary, Austria, and Moravia 
to his brother. 

Now it followed of course that Matthias should 
make cuncessioiis to the estates, in recompense for 
the services they had rendered him. The emperor 
had abstained for forty-eight years, from naming 
a palatine in Hungary ; but now a protestaut was 
advance<fto that dignity. Religious freedom wsis 
most solemnly secured not only to tlie magnates, 
but also to the towns, and to all conflitions of men, 
even to the soldiers on the fn>utiei’8 f. The Aus- 
i trians refrained from doing homage till they were 
granted the free exercise of their religion in castles 
and villages, as well as in private houses of the 
towns. 

What tho Austrians and the Hungarians gained 
by aggressive, defensive measures procured for the 
Bohcmiaii.s. From the very first, Rudolf was 
forced to consent to great concessions, in order, in 
some degree, to make head .'igainst his brotlicr. 
After the high privileges acquired from the latter 
by Hungary and Austria, the emperor, on his part, 
could not deny tho demands of the Bohemians, 
notwithstanding all the papal nuncio and the Spa- 
nish ambassador could urge in objection. He be- 
stowed on them the imperial letter, wliich not only 
renewed the old concessions made by Maximilian 
‘II., but also sanctioned the establishment of a spe- 
cial magistmey for their protection. 

• The treaty contained the clause ; “ Quodsi propter vel 
contra tractationem Viennensem et Turcicam . . hostis aut 
turbator aliqijis ingrueret, turn serenhsimum archidiicem 
et omnes status et ordines regnl Hungariae et archiducatus 
superioris ct iiiferioris Austrire mutuis auxilils sibi et sup- 
petiis non defuturos.*' Reva ap. Schevandtner : Scriptt. 
Rerum Ung. il. Kurz : Beitrage zur Gescliichte dea Landes 
Oestreich oh der Kna B. iv. p. 21. [But if, on account of, 
or in contravention of, the Viennese and Turkish treaty, 
any enemy or disturber should come forward, then the most 
serene archduke, and all the estates and orders of the king- 
dom of Hungary, and of the archduchy of Upper and Lower 
Austria, will stand by each other with aid and assistance.] 

t The article is given by llibinl, v. 358. 
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The aspect of affairs in the hereditary dominions 
of the imperial house, and that of the rest of Ger- 
many, now suddenly assumed a marktid contrast. 
The Union spread widely in Germany, and vigi- 
lantly repulsed every aggression made by Catholi- 
cism. In the Austrian provinces, the estates had 
wrought out their old claims into the shape of 
a well constructed constitutional power. The dif- 
ference between the two cases was not inconsider- 
^ able. In the empire, Catholicism had again filled 
the territories of the catholic princes ; it was not 
till it proceeded to ulterior measures, not till it 
interfered arbitrarily in matters pertaining to the 
empire at large, and perilled the existence of free 
estiatcs, that it encountered resistance. In the 
hereditary dominions it was insuperably opposed 
by the strength of protestant land-holders, even 
within the miiigo of the territorial prerogatives of 
, the house of Austria. On the whole, however, one 
common feeling actuated both divisions of the 
opposition. In Austria it w'as said, very signifi- 
cantly, that ono sword must be kept in the scab- 
bard by another. 

For the other party too immediately put itself 
in an attitude for war. On the 1 1th of July, 1609, 
a defensive league was made between Maximilian 
of Bavaria, and seven ccclesi.astical lords, the 
bishops of WUrzburg, Constiince, Augsburg, 
Passau, and Rjitisbon, the provost of El I wagon 
and the abbot of Kempten, by which, after the pat- 
tern of the ancient treaty of Landsperg *, the duke 
of Bavaria was invested w'ith exti’aordinary powei’s. 
Ere long, the three spiritual electors joined the 
league, retaining, however, a certain degree of inde- 
pendence. The archduke Ferdinand \^hed to be 
admitted a member ; Spain declared its approval ; 
and the pope promised to leave nothing undone to 
promote the object of the confederacy. It is not 
to be doubted that the po])c, chiefly through Spa- 
nish influence, became gradually more and more 
strongly engaged iii the interests of this league +. 

Thus, two hostile parties stood forth against each 
other, both armed, both in constant dread of being 
surpnsed and attacked, and neither capable of 
bringing matters to a decisive crisis. 

It necessarily followed, that it was henceforth 
impo.ssible to overcome any difficulty in Germany, 
or to dispatch any affair relating to the common 
weal. 

In the year 1611, a king of the Romans should 
have been elected : the electors assembled to no 
purpose : they could not come to an agreement. 

Even after the death of Rudolf in 1612, it was 
long before a new eK?ction could bo effected. The 
three tempoml electors demanded the t^stablish- 
^ ment by the elective capitulation of an aulic council 
equably constituted : the three spiritual electoi*s 
opposed this demand. No election could have 
taken place, had it not been that Saxony, which in 
all these letters manifested great deference to the 
house of Austria, went over to the catholic side. 

But what could not be caiTiod in the electoral 
council, was demanded with so much tlie more impe- 
tuosity by the union of prmces in the diet of 1613, 

• Maximilian makes mention of this treaty of Landsperg 
in an Instruction to his ambassador to Mainz : see Wolf, ii. 
p. 470. 

t The documents on this subject have not been published : 
for the present wo may rest satisiled with the assertions of 
the Venetian ambassador. 


whilst the catholics resisted them with o(|ual deter- 
mination. All deliberation ceased ; the protes- 
tants would no longer submit to the yoke of the 
majority. 

In Jlilich and Cloves, where in spite of the vacil- 
lating views of the weak government of the last 
native prince, strong measures for the re-establish- 
ment of Catholicism had been at last adopted 
through tho influcnco of his wife, a princess of the 
house of Lorrame, it seemed for a while inevitable 
that protostantism should gain the upper hand : the 
next heirs were both protestants. But iweii here 
the principle of religious disunion prevailed. One 
of the protestant pretenders went over to Catholi- 
cism, and upon this the parties divided. As they 
recognized no supreme arbiter, they proceeded to 
acts of violence in 1614. Aided, the one party by 
Spanish, the other by Netherlandish support, they 
each seized all they could lay their bauds oii, 
and straightway reformed, after their own way, 
the portions that bad fallen to their several shares. 

Attempts indeed were made at reconciliation. 
An electoral diet was suggested ; but the elector 
palatine W'ould not hear of it, because he bad no 
confidence in his colleague of Saxony : again a 
general diet of composition was proposed ; but the 
catholic estates bad iiiiminerable objections to 
make to this. Others looked to the emperor, and 
advised hiiu to support his authority and his dignity 
by an imposing muster of troops. But what could 
have been expected of Matthias, who by the very 
origin of his authority belonged to both parties, 
and who, crippled by the clogs he had imposed on 
himself, could display no independent energy. 

The pope complained loudly of him, declared 
him unfit to occupy so high a station in such times, 
remonstrated with him in tho strongest language, 
and only wondered that the emperor took it as he 
did. Subsequently the catholics were not so dis- 
satisfied with Matthias. Even the zealots among 
them declared that he had proved more service- 
able to their church than they could ever have 
expected. But in the affairs of the empire he was 
altogether impotent. In the year 1617, he made 
an attempt to dissolve the two leagues ; but the 
Union immediately gathered frt'sh strength, and 
the League was re-constructed with increased 
vigour. 

Nunckitiire in StcitZi'rland. 

A condition of e<inilil)riuin, such as had long 
existed in Switzerland, had uow become established 
upon a more peaceful basis. 

The independence of tho sevenil portions of tho 
Swias confederacy had long been proiiouncod : it 
was not competent to tho general diets to entertain 
any mentiou whatever of religious matters. In 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
catliolics had quite abandoned all hope of master- 
ing the protestants ; the latter were not only the 
richer and more pow'erful party, but they had 
also among them abler and more practically expe- 
rienced men 

* Informationo mandats del Sr. Cardi* d' Aquino a Monsr. 
Feliciano vescovo di Foligno per il pacse de’ Suizzeri e 
Grisoni (Inff. Politt. ix.) adds likewise : “ Li cantoni cattolici 
siiio a questi tempi sono tenuti plii bcllicosi che i cantoni 
heretlci, ancora die quelli siano piu potent! di genti al 
doppio c di denari ; ma hoggi li cattolici si inostrano tanto 
affettionati e mutati da quelli antichi Suizzeri che se non 
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The nuncioB, who fixed their abode in Lucerii, 
were under no illusion on this point ; it is even 
to them we owe the delineation of this state of 
things. Yet notwithstanding their sphere of opera- 
tion was thus limited, thciy still maintained a highly 
important position in the midst of the catholics. 

Their foremost care was to hold the bishops 
strictly to tlnir duty The bishoj)8 of (.Herman 
race were fond of regarding themsidves as princes : 
the nuncios were incessant in their r(‘j)re8entatioiis 
to them that they ow(‘d that rank only to their 
special calling, the high responsibilities of which 
they constiuitly urged upon them. We find 
indeed a very lively spirit animating the Swiss 
church. Visitations were held, synods appointed, 
convents reformed, and seminaries estahlisheil. 
The nuncios endeavoured to keep up a good under- 
standing between the s])iritual and secular authority, 
and in tins they succeeded tolerably w<‘ll by gentle- 
ness and persuasion. 'Phoy were en.abled to prevent 
the importation of protestant books, though they 
were obliged to resign themselves to the people’s 
retaining their bibles and their (Jennan prayer 
books. The Jesuits and Capuchins laboured with 
great success. Confrateniities of the Blessed Vir- 
gin were founded, including old and young ; preach- 
ing and the confessional were zealously attendt*d, 
pilgrimages to miracle working images were again 
in vogue, and it even became necessary at times 
to mitigate the severities which some devotees 
inflicted on themselves f. The nuncios wore un- 
fosse particolurc gratia del Signore, humanamente parlando, 

• poco o verimo avvantuggio haverebbero questi sopra gli 
nvversarii lieretiei, c non sarebbe siouro sen/a ajuto straniero 
il venir a rotturn con cssi, oltre cbe li inodCHiini prolcstaiite 
bnnno persone piit dotte, pratlicbe, giudiciose e potoiiii in 
ogni affare.” [The catholic cantons have continued to these 
times more warlike than the heretic cantons, althouglt these 
have twice the population and more wealth : hut now a days 

• the catholics are so changed and degenerated from the cha- 
racter of tho Swiss of old, that if it were not the Lord’s pecu- 
liar grace, liutnanly speaking, they would have little or no 
advantage over their enemies, tho heretics ; nor could they 
safely venture upon a rupture with them without foreign 
aid, considering, moreover, that the protestants number 
among them persons of more learning, practical experience, 
judgment, and ability in every matter.] 

* llelatinne della nuntintura de’ Suizzer! : " L’esperienza 
mi ha mostrato die per far frutto nclla nuntiatura non 6 
bene die i nuntii si ingcrischino ncllc cose die possono fare 
i vescovi e die spettano agli ordinarii, se non in sussidio e 
con vera necessity ; perchO mettendosi inano ad ogni cosa 
indifferentemente non solo essi vescovi se sdegnano, ma si 
oppongono spesse voltl e rendono vana ogni fatica del 
ministro apostolico, oltre che contro la inunte di monsig- 
noro e delli canoni die si metta mano iiella inesse alieiia, 
niandandol! i nuntii per ajutare e non per distruggere 
I'autoritA degli ordinarii.” [Report of the Swiss nunciature : 
Experience has show’ll me that to obtain useful results from 
the nunciature, it is not advisable that the nuncios should 
interfere in matters wliich may be transacted by the bishops, 
and which belong to the ordinaries, except in the way of 
assistance, and In case of real necessity ; for the consequence 
of their putting their hands to everything indifferently is, 
that the bIsho])s take offence, and often oppose and fhistrate 
every effort of the apostolic minister; besides wliich, his 
excellency's sentiments and the canons are against meddling 
with another’s harvest, the nuncios being sent to aid, not to 
destroy, the authority of the ordinaries.] 

t An example is given in Literse Annum Socictatis Jesu, 
159G, p. 187. “ Modus tamen rlgido illi Jejunio est a confes- 
surlo adhihltus.” [Sueh rigorous fasting was moderated, 
however, by the confessor.] 


bounded iu their praise of tho services rendered 
them. 

Conversions of course were effected. The nun- 
cios took up the converts, supported and recom- 
mended them, and endeavoured to establi.sh funds 
from the contributions of tho faithful, to be employ- 
ed under the direction of prelates for tho benefit 
of their proselytes. Oceasionally they succeeded in 
recovering jurisdietions that hail been lo.st, and 
then the mass was renewed with all speed. In 
this the bishop of Basel and the abbot of St. Gall 
displayed distinguished zeal. 

All these efforts of tho nuncios were greatly 
furthered by the circumstance, that (he king of 
Spain bad maile for liim.self a party in catholic 
Switzerland. Tho adherents of Spain, for instance, 
the Lusi in Unterwalden, the Amli in Lueern, the 
Buhler in Sehwyz, and so forth, were also usually 
the most devoted of all to the Roman see. Tho 
nuncios faileil not to foster that disposition with 
all their might. They complied with every eoiiceiv- 
ablo claim of courtesy ; they listened patiently to the 
longest and most w'enrying discourses, were no 
niggards of titles, and professed themselves intense 
adinirci’s of the luicient deed.s of thfi nation, and of 
the wisdom of the republican in.stitutioiis. They 
found it particularly necessary to keep their friend.s 
together by means of regularly recuiTiiig enttT- 
tainineiits ; they even replieil to every invitation, 
every mark of respect made to them with a pni- 
sent. Presents were here found jieeuliarly efflea- 
cious ; be who was named a knight of the golden 
spur, and received in addition to the honour a gold 
ebaiu or medal, felt himself bound to them for ever. 

All they hAd to guard against was promi.sing more 
than (hey could perform ; if tliey performed more 
than they promised so much the hotter. It was 
nec(‘ssary that their domestic economy shonlJ always 
he w’ell ordered, and allow no room for eeiisuro. 

Thus it Inippened that tlic catholic interests, even 
in Switzerland, in general uttffiiied a fair state of 
prosperity and smooth progress. 

There was only one point where the discrepancies 
between catholics and protestiints, coinciding in 
one and the same district with an unsettled condi- 
tion of politics, miglit occasion danger and strife. 

In the Grisons the government was essentially 
protestant, while among their dependencies tlie 
Italian, especially Valtellina, were unshakahly 
catholic. 

Hence arose interminable bickerings. The 
government tolerated no foreign priest in the 
valley ; and had even forbidden the inhabitants 
to send their children abroad to a foreign school ; 

'it had prohibited the bishop of Como, in whose 
diocese V ultelUna lay, from discharging his episcopa 1 ^ 

functions there. On the other hand, the natives 
beheld with great dissatisfaction protestants resi- 
ding in their country, and that too as lords and 
mastera j they clung with secret attacliment to the 
lUilinns, to orthodox Milan, and their zeal was 
constantly kept wann by a succession of young 
tlieologiaiis from tho Collegium Helveticum, in 
wliich alone six places were reserved fur the 
Valtelliue*. 

Now this state of things was the more perilous 

• Relatione della nuntiatura; “II collcffio Klvetico di 
Milano ft di gran giovaniento, et ft la saJute in parficolare 
della Va] Telina, cho quanti preti ha, sono aoggetti di detto 
collegio, e quasi tutti dottoratl in thcologia.” 


1 
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since Friance, Spain, and Venice, were labouring 
with all their might, each to cshiblisli a party in 
the Griftons : these parties not uufrequently came 
to open violence, and drove each other from their 
places. In the year 1607 the Spani.sh party.fii-st, 
the Venetian immediately afterwards, .seized posses- 
sion of Coire. The former broke the league, the 
latter restored it. The Spanish party had catholic, 1 
the Venetian protestant sympathies, and in accord- 
ance with these the whole policy of the country 
was shaped. The main question now was with 
which party would France .side. Tho French had 
their pensioners throughout all Switzerland, not 
only* in the catholic, but also in the protestant 
cantons, and they possessed an ancient influence in 
tho Orisons. About tho yeai* 1612, they declared 
for the catholic intcre.st ; the nuncio succeeded 
in gaining* their friends for Rome: the Venetum 
alliance was even formally dissolved. 

These party feuds would merit of themselves 
but little attiaition, but they acquired a higher 
importiiiiee from the fact, that upon them depended 
tlio opening or the closing of tho Gri.son passes 
for the one or tlie other of the great powers. Wo 
shall see that their weight affected the balance, 
in which hung the general relations of European 
politics and religion. 

Ri'ijeneration of Catholirim in France., 

The question of most moment at this juncture 
is, what wiiH the general position assumed by Franco 
I with resp(;et to religion \ 

I The first glance shows us that tha protestants 
. were still in great strength in that country. 

I Henry I V. had granted them tho edict of Nantes, 
i whereby not only were they confirmed in the pos- 
I session of the churches actually in their hands, but 
; they had also confiuTt'd upon them a share in the 
I public educatioiia4 institutions, e<iuiility with the 
catholics as regarded the coinj)osition of the cham- 
bers of parliament, and the occupation of a great 
number of fortifie«l places; and in general they 
were allowed a degree of independence, of which 
it might well be questioned, wlnqlier it was con- 
sistefit with the idea of a state. About the year 
1600, there were reckoned seven hundred and 
sixty parishes of Freiicli protestants, all w^ell 
ordered : four thousand of the nobility belonged 
to that confession, and it was computed that they 
could bring with ease twenty- five thousand men 
into the field, and possessed about two hundred 
fortified places : a power capable of exacting re- 
spect, and not to be assailed with impunity *. 

But close by them and opposed to them, there 
rose at tho same moment another power, the corpo- 
ration of the catholic clergy of France. 

The great possessions of the French clergy, gave 
them a certain degree of intrinsic independence, 
which 'WlB made obvious and palpable when they 
took upon themselves a part of the public debt f. 

* Badoer: Relationo di Francia, 1605. 

t In the M^molres du clergfe de France, tom. ix. — Recucil 
. lies contrats passes par le clerg6 avee Ics rois — are to he 
found the documents relating to this matter from the year 
1561. In the convocation of Poisy in that year, the clergy 
took upon itself to pay not only the interest but the capital 
of a considerable portion of the public debt. The payment 
of the capital did not take place, hut the obligation to pay 
the interest remained. The debts answered for by the clergy 


For their obligation in this respect was not so 
involuntary, os not to rciiuire that it should from 
time to time be renewed with tho forms of a free* 
will act. 

Under Henry IV., the meetings which were 
held to this end, acquired a more regular form. 
They w'ero to be renewed every tea years, to take 
place each time in May when the days ai’e long, 
and allow of tho ti'aii.saction of much business. 
Lesser meetings were to be held every two years 
to pass accounts. 

It w'as not to bo expected that the.so meetings, 
especially the greater ones, should confine thoin- I 
selves to their mere financial objects. The fulfil- 
ment of these was enough to give them coiimgc 
for wider purposes. In the years 1595 and 1596, 
they resolved to renew tho provincial councils, 
to withstand the interference of the civil jurisdic- 
tion ill matters pertaining to spiritual functions, 
and to permit no simony ; and what was of still 
more moment, the king after some wavering gave 
his sanction to these deterniiiiations *. It was cus- 
tomary for the clergy to make general representa- 
tions in relation to churches and church discipline. 
The king could not po.ssibly w’ithhold his attention 
from the.se, and they never failed to produce new 
coiicc?Rsions. At their next meeting the first en- 
quiry entered into by the clergy was, whether their 
suggestions had been eaiTied into effect. 

Henry’s position was thu.s very peculiar, placed 
as he was between two corporations, both possi'sscd 
of a certain independence, both holding their meet- 
ings at certain stated timc.s,and then besetting him 
with confiicting representations, which ho could 
not well oppose, whether coming from the one side 
or from the other. 

His general intention undoubtedly was, to main- 
tain an equilibrium between them both, and not 
sufler them again to come in collision with each 
other ; but if we ask to which of the two he was 
tho more inclined, and which of them he more 
actively promoted, the answer is, manifestly the 
catholic party, although his own rise had been due 
to the pi*otestant. 

Henry’s gratitude was not a whit stronger than 
his vindictiveness : he was more bent on gaining 
new friends, than on rewarding and favouring his 
old ones. 

Had not the protestants, in fact, found it neces- 
sary to extort the edict of Naiitz from him ? He 
granted it to them only at tho niument when ho 
was pressed by tlie forces of S])ain, and when tho 
protestants, too, had put themselves in a vt*ry war- 
like attitude +. The use they made of their immu- 
nities corresponded with tho mode in which they 
had won them. They constituted themselves into 
a republic, over which* the King had but little 

were principally those contracted by the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris, and the interest accrued to that city ; a fixed rent was 
yearly paid it by the clergy. We perceive why Paris, even 
had it not been so thoroughly catholic, could never have 
been brought to consent to the ruin of the clergy, and the 
destruction of church property which was mortgaged to 
itself. 

* Relation des principales cboses qui out cst6 resolues 
dans Tassembl^o gencrale du clerg6 tenue k Paris les ann£es 
1595 et 1596 envoy6e k toutes les dioceses. Mimoircs du 
clergy, tom. vili., p. 6. 

t This appears beyond question from the account given by 
Benoist, Ilistoirc de r6dit de Nantes, i. 185. 
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influence ; and from time to time tliey even talked 
of Heekiug for themselves some foreign protector. 

The clergy, on the contrary, attached themselves 
to the king ; they asktid for no aid, but bestowed 
it ; their independence could not become formid- 
able, since the king held in his own hand the no- 
mination to vacancies. In so far as the position 
of the Huguenots injpos(‘d restrictions, as it mani- 
festly did, on the royal authority, the extension of 
the latter was clearly identified with the progress 
of Catholicism *. 

Ah early as the year 1588, the king declared to 
the clergy, that it was his purpose to make the 
catholic eJiurch once more as flourishing as it had 
been in the j)receding eeiitnry : all he asked of 
tluiin was patience and confidence ; Paris had not 
been built in a day f. 

The riglits of the concordat wore now exercised 
in a totally diflcrent manner from that of fonner 
times : benefices were no longer bcstowc'd on 
women and children ; in the collation to ecclesias- 
tical posts the king looked narrowly to learning, 
iiieiitai disjiosition, and exemplary conduct. 

“In nil outward things,” says a Venetian, “he 
shows himself personally devoted to the Rtmian 
catholic religion, and averse to her opisnient.” 

It was this feeling that pronipt<*d him to recall 
the «)esuits. He thoiiglit that their zt'id would 
surtjly contribute to the rc^-cstahlishment of Catho- 
licism, and thereby to the eulargemtuit likewise of 
the royal autliority, in the light in which he now 
cuntemplat(Ml it 

Yet all this would have availed hut little, had 
not the internal regcuicration of the catholic church 
already at this period made vast progress in 
Franco, Withiji the first twenty years of that 
century it had assumeil a new form. Let us caust 
a ghiiice at this ehniige, especially ais regairds the 
I’enewal of monastic discipline, which was its most 
charachiristic feature. 

Great zeal was displayed in the reformation of 
the old orders, — the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Benedictines. 

I’lie sisterhoods vied with them in zeal. The 
Feiiillantines practised such exuggcraited penances, 
tliat it is said fourteen of them perished thereby in 
one week ; the pope wais obliged to admonish them 

♦ Niccolo Contarini: “II re, se bon andava temporcggl- 
ando con 1»; ])arti, c li suoi ininiNtri e consiiglieri fuNhero dell’ 
una e I'liltra rcligioiie, pur seinpre piill rI nio»trava alieuarsi 
dagli Ugonotti e desidcralc ininori : la ragione principal era 
perche teiieiido essi per li editti di place molte piazze neJle 
loro niani, dellu quail Ixni trenta craiio di niollo inomento, 
senza di que^te li pareva non rssere asaolutamente rc del 
buo regno.” [Although the king temporized with the parties, 
and though his ministers and councillors were of both reli- 
gions, nevertheless he seeinetf constantly to become more 
alienated from the Huguenots, and to wish for their reduc- 
tion : the principal reason was, that the edict of pacification 
having put many places into their hands, of which fully 
thirty were of mucli moment, the king seemed to himself 
without these not to be absolutely king of his own realm.] 

t Memoiros du clerg^*, tom. xlv. p. 259. 

J “ I’er abbassamento del quale (del partlto degli Ugonotti) 
s’lniaginb di potcr dar gran colpo col rlchiamar li GesiiitI, 
pensando anco in questa maniera di togller la radicc a molte 
conglure.’’ [He thought he could strike a great blow toward.*! 
lowering the Huguenot party by calling l>ack tl»e Jesuits, 
and that he would hereby also onulicatc many conspiracies.] 
He made answer to the purliamoiits, let but his life be secured, 
and the exile of the Jesuits should never cease. 


to mitigate the austerity of their discipline *. Com- 
munity of goods, silence and vigils, were again in- 
troduced in I*ort Royal, and the mystery of the 
euclmrist was adored there day and night t* The 
iiuiLS of Calvary observed the rules of St. Benedict 
in all their rigour ; by ince.ssaiit prayer before the 
cross, they sought to make a sort of expiation for 
the outrages offered by the i>rotestants to the tree 

of life t. 

At that time St. Theresa had, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent s{>irit, reformed tin; order of the Carmelites 
in Spain. She, too, (Uijoined the striete.st seclu- 
sion ; she strove t<» restrict evc’ii the visits of 
tiiins at the grating, ami even the confessor was 
6uh|cct to inspection. Still she did not regard 
au-sterity as the aim and end of tnonastic institu- 
tions. She sought to elicit a condition of the soul 
attuned to a nearer harmony with t^io Divine 
nature. She now found that no seeliisi»)u from the 
world, no self-denial, no discipline of the mind, was 
sutticient to keep the votary within the needful 
bonds, unless some further help was addeil ; and 
this she sought in work, plain household occupa- 
tion and female handiwork, — tlu? salt that pre- 
serves the Soul of woman from corruption, the 
guardian that sliuts the door against niiproti table 
wandering thoughts. Hut this w*ork, as she fur- 
ther directed, was not to be costly or curious, or 
to be set for an apyointed time ; it was not to be 
of a kind to busy the miml. Her ohj(;ct was to 
promot€j the trampiillity of a soul conscious of its 
existence in God, ---“a soul,” as she says, “that 
sver lives as tluuigh it stood before the face of 
God, that knows no pain hut that of not enjoying 
liis presence.” She di.'sired to j>roduce what she 
calls the prayer of love, “ in whieli the soul forgets 
itself, and hears the heavenly Master’s voiced?.” 
This was an enthusiasm which, in her at least, 
was pure, noble, and unaffected, and it made the 
great<*.st impression on the whole eatholie world. 
1 1 was very soon admitted in France, that some- 
thing more was needful than mere penitential 
pi’aetiees. Piero Bcrullo was specially deputed to 
visit tlie order in Spain, and he at last succeeded, 
though not w'itlnmt difficulty, in propagating it in 
France, where it very soon took root, aud bore the 
fairest fiaiit. 

The monastorios founded by Francois de Sales 
w'cre iilso of this milder cliaraeter. In all his 
occupations de Sales used to comport himself with 
cheerfid seivnity of soul, without painful effort or 
huiTy. With his associate, Mere Chaiital, he 
founded the order of Visitation, expressly for such 

were ft)rhi(hleii, by tlie delicacy of their bodily 
constitution, from (mtering the mure austere com- 
munities. in his ruU's, he not only avoided all 
direct penance, and dispensed from the perform- 
ance of stjverer duties, but he warned also against 
all inward aspirations. “We must,” he said, 

fit 

• Holyot: lliRtoircs ties or(lre.s monastiques, v., p. 412. 

t FHihien : Histoire de ParlR, ii. 1339: a work generally 
valuable as regards the history of this restoration, and in 
many places grounded on original authorities. 

t ha vie du veritiible pdre Josef, p, 53. 73. 

§ Diego dc Yepes; Vita della glorioRa vcrginc S. Tereoa 
di Giesu, fondairiec de’ cannelitaiii Scalzi, Itoiua, 1623, p. 
303. Constituzionl principali, § 3, p. 208. The Exclamaciones 
o meditaciones dc S. Teresa, con algnnos otros tratadillos, 
UruRselas, 1682, exhibit an enthusiasm almost too highly 
pitched fur our taste. 
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place ourselves simplj^^ and without overcurious 
pondering, in the sight of God, and not to desire 
to enjoy more tlian He is pleased to vouchsafe ; 
pride readily beguiles us under the guise of reli- 
gious rapture ; our walk must bo only in tht? com- 
moji path of the virtues.** For this ri'ason hd en- 
joined upon his nuns the care of the sick as their 
foremost duty. Tlio sisters were always to go 
abroad two by two, a superior and an associate, 
and visit the needy sick in their dwellings. \Voi*ks 
ami labours of love are our best jwayers, w'as the 
maxim of Fninyoia do Sales*. His order exer- 
cised a beiielicoiit influence over all France*. 

R is easy to j)er<^(‘ive in this course of things a 
progress from austerity to moderation, from extasy 
to ealmness, from ascetical seclusion to the fuHil- 
inent of social duties. 

The Uivuliue nuns, whose fourth vow it is to 
devote themselves to flui instroction of young girls, 
— a vow they fulfilled with admirable zeal,— Iiad 
already been received in Franco. 

A similar spirit, as might of course he expected, 
was also in vig(»rous activity among the religious 
conimimities for men. 

Jhiptiste Roinillon, who till his 26lh year 
had b(U’ne arms against catliolieism, hut who then 
hecauu* a convert to that faith, founded, in con- 
junction with a friend of similar view's, the order 
of the Fatlnu’s of Christian Doctrine, which estab- 
lished a iiow’-modelled system (»f elementary in- 
struction in France. 

We have aliHiady made mention of lJ(.'rulle, one 
of the most distinguished ecch'suistics of France in 
those times. From liis earliest youth he had ma- 
nife.sted a hearty zeal to fit himself for the service 
of the church : to that end he liad daily, as he 
said, kept heforc him “ the truest and ino.st inti- 
mate thought of his heart,” which w’as ‘‘to strive 
after the greatest perfection.’* l*erhaps the diffi- 
culty ho experienced in this task may have had 
some share in impVes.sing him with the paramount 
necc.ssity of an institution for the education of cler- 
gymen with an immeiliatc view to the service of 
the church. He took I’hilip Ncri for his example, 
and like him lie established jiriests of the oratory. 
He permitted no vows, anil only imposed simple 
obligations : he had suflicieiit largeness of mind to 
allow that every one who did not discover in himself 
the requisite cast of mind should hi; at liberty to re- 
tire. His institution had great success ; its mild- 
ness attracted pu})ils evi*n of higher rank ; and ere 
long llerulle fouixl himself at the lumd of a bril- 
liant body of able and docile youth. Episcojial 
seminaries and high schools were cm trusted to liim ; 
a new and lively spirit animated the clergy formed 
in his institution. It gave to the world a host of 
eminent preachers ; from its day was determined 
the chai'acter of the French puljiit t. 

Can wo ill this place omit mentioning the con- 
gregation of St. Maur ? The French Benedictines, 
ill adheritig to the reformation of that order ef- 
fected ill Lorraine, added to their other obligations 
that of devoting themselves to the education of the 
young nobility and to tlie pursuits of learning. At 

* E. g. in Gallitla : Leben dcs h. Franz von Sales, ii. 285. 
Hut his sentiments arc most clearly and most pleasingly 
pourtrayed in his own works, particularly in his introduction 
to a devotional life. 

f Tabaraud: Histoire do Pierre dc Bcrulle, Paris, 1817: 


the very commencement of this change atipeared 
among them that justly famous man, Nicolas Hugo 
Menard, who gave their studies that bent towards 
ecclesiastical antiquiti(*s, to which we arc indebted 
for so many noble w'orks 

Mary of Medici had already introduced into 
Fniiice the Brothers of Mercy ; an order founded 
by that indefatigable minister to the sick, Johannes 
a Deo, a Portuguese, to whom a Spaiii.sh bishop 
luul given that by-name in a moment of admiration. 
Ill France the order adopted still stricter rules, 
hut its .success was so much the greater. Within 
a .short space of time we tiiid thirty hospitals estab- 
lished by itf. 

But what a task it is to remodel the religion of 
a whole kingdtiui, — to give a new dii’ectioii to its 
faith and doctrine 1 In the more setjuestered 
regions, among tlu^ rural population, and even 
among the parisli priests, the old abuse.s were still 
in many places in full op(U‘ation. At last, amidst 
the geiienil religious excitement, appeared like- 
wise the great nussionary of the common people, 
V'^ineent di.* Paul, who founded the congregation of 
the Mission, tlie members of which, passing from 
place to place, served to spread the devotional 
.spirit into the remote.st corners of the land. Vin- 
cent was himself the sou of a peasant, — humble, 
full of zeal and practical good si nse To him 
also is due the establishment of the order of the 
Sistei’s of Charity, in which the more delicate sex, 
at an age when its hopes might naturally he fixed 
oil domestic happiness or worldly splendour, de- 
votes itself to the s(‘rvice of the sick, often of the 
reprobate, without being permitted to give out- 
wardly more than a pas.sing expression to the 
religious feelings that prompt to all this earnest 
labour. 

Efforts like these for the nurture aud instructiou 
of the young, the teaching of the pulpit, eiicourage- 
nient of sound learning, and the exercise of bene- 
volence, have happily been ever renewed in Christian 
countries. No where can they succeed w ithout the 
union of manifold powers with religious onthu- 
siasm. Filsewhere, their cultivation was left to 
each suect'ssive generation, to the promptings of 
present necessity ; hut here it was sought to give 
an unalterable basis to the associations for these 
purposes, an established form to the religious im- 
pulses directed towards them ; and this, in order 
to devote them all to tlie service of the church, 
and insensibly to mould the minds of future gene- 
rations to the same shape and bent. 

The most important results were soon manifested 
in France. Even in the reign of Henry I V. the pro- 
testaiits felt themselves crippled and endangered by 
the seai’ching and extensive activity of their uiitagoii- 
isls : for a while they eetised to niaki* any progress, 
and ere long they began to experienee losses : al- 
ready under Henry IV., they eomplaiu that deser- 
tion from their ranks ha<l begun. 

And yet Henry was constrained by the very 

• Filipe Ic Corf : Biblioth^quc historique et critique des 
auteurs de la congregation de S. Maur, p. 355. 

t Approbatio congregationis fratrum Johaiinis Del, 1572, 
Kal. Jan. (Bullar. Cocquel. iv. ill, 190.) 

t Stolberg; Leben des heiligcn Vincentius von Paulus. 
Munster, 1818. Honest Stolberg, however, should not have 
looked on his hero in the light of “ einen Mann durch den 
Frankrelch emeuert ward ” (p. 6. p. 399). [A man by whom 
France was regenerated.] 
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nature of his policy to deal favourably with them, 
and to reject the Buggcstions of the j)ope, such, for 
instance, iis his proposal, that they should bo ex- 
cluded from all public oftices. 

But this lino of policy was abandoned under 
Mary of Medici ; a much closer connexion w'as 
formed with S))ain, and a decidedly catholic spirit 
predominated in all public affairs domestic and 
foreign. That spirit lailed both at court and in the 
assemblies of the estates. The first two estates 
expressly demanded in the year l(il4, not only the 
publication of the system of Trent, but oven the 
restoration of church ]>ropcrty in Bearn. 

It was highly fortunate for the preservation of 
those ju'otestant institutions w'hieh were likewise 
fostered with a lively zeal, that the party of their 
defenders was still so sti’ong, and its attitude so 
martial. When the government coalesced with 
the adversaries of the i»rtitestant8, the latter found 
support and help at the hands of poweid’ul inal- 
eontoiits, of whom there never has been, and never 
will be a lack in that country. Some space of 
time yet elapsed before their enemies could directly 
assfiil them. 


CHAPTER Tl. 

GENERAL WAR. — TRIUMPH OF CATHOLICISM. 

1017—1623. 

IJrmkUuj out of ?rar. 

However visions may have been the circum- 
stances of whicn wo have traced the growth, they 
all nevertheless coincide in ono grand result. On 
all si<lcs Catholicism had made powerful strides ; 
on all siiles too it had eiicount<*red vigorous resist' 
unco. In Poland it was unable to master its oppo- 
nents, because they wtu'c invincibly backed by their 
neighbours. In (Jenuaiiy a close knit opposition 
had thrown itself in the way of tho advancing 
creed and of flu; rctuniing priesthood. Tho king 
of S[)ain liad l»een coiistnuiicd to grant the Nether- 
lands a truce, wdiich was very nearly tantamount 
to a formal recognition. The French Huguenots 
were provided against every attack by means of 
fortresses, troops well cciuipped for war, and per- 
tinent financial arrangements. In Switzerland the 
! balance of parties had long been established, and 
; even regenerated Catholicism was unable to shako it. 

I Europe was parted into two w'orlds, at every 
' point mutually encompassed, restricted, repulsed 
; and assailed. 

i If we institute a general comparison between 
j them, wo are struck in the first place, by an ap- 
pt arance of far greater unity on the catholic side. 

I We know indeed, that it was not without its inter-, 
nal animosities, hut these now for the first time 
mitigated. Above all, there subsisted a good, nay 
a confidential uudt'i*standing between France and 
Spain ; fertile occasional outbreak of tho old ill-will 
of Venice or Savoy was not of much weight ; even 
such formidable attempts as the conspiracy 
, against Venice passed off without any violent shock, 
pope Paul V ., after tho severe lessons taught him 
by Iiis first ('Xporicnee, remained (juiet and mode- 
rate ; he found moans to uphold peace between the 


catholic powers, and from time to time he gave an 
impulse to the common policy. The protestants, 
on the contrary, had not only no common centi’e, 
but since the death of Elizabeth of England, and 
the accession of James I., who observed a rather 
ambiguous policy, they had not even a leader. 
Lutherans and Calvinists stood opposed to each 
other with a mutual ill-will that necessarily led to 
opposite political measures. And even the Calvin- 
ists again were divided among themselves ; epis- 
copalians and puritans, Armiuians and Gomarists, 
assailed each other with fierce hatred. In the 
assembly of the Huguenots at Saumar in 1611 a 
rupture occurred, wliich it was never afterwords 
possible entirely to heal. 

Certainly this difference is not to he ascribed to 
a less vivacity in the religious movements on the 
catholic side ; tho very contrary is apparent. Tho 
fact is rather to bo imputed to tho following cause. 
Catholicism knew nothing of that energy of exclu- 
sive doctrine which ruled over protestantism ; there 
were iriportant controversies which the former left 
undecided ; enthusiasm, mysticism, and that pro- 
founder habit of feeling, scarce admitting of being 
shaped into the more pal})ablo form of thought, 
which ever arises from time to time as the neces- 
sary product of religious tendencies, had been 
adopted by Catholicism, reduced to rule, and made 
serviceable under the forms of monastic asceticism, 
whilst on tho contrary they were rejected, con- 
demned, and repudiated by protestantism. For 
this very reason, such feelings thus left to them- 
selves among the protestants, manifested themselves 
in the shape of numerous sects, and struck out 
their own paths with partial views but in uncon- 
trolled freedom. 

It accords with these facts, that literature in 
general had assumed much more shajielincss and 
regularity on tho catholic side. It may be laid 
down that tho modem cla.sHic forms w’cre first 
established in Italy under the auspices of the 
church : in Spain an approach was made to them 
as far as was permitted by the genius of the nation ; 
and a similar process was already begun in France, 
wlu*rc it afterwards was so actively developed, and 
produced such brilliant results. Malherbe arose ; 
he who first voluntarily submitted to rules, and 
deliberately rejected all Kcence *, and who gave 
new cogency to the monarchical and catholic senti- 
ments that inspired him, by the epigrammatic pre- 
cision, and the somewhat prosaic but ch|Lractcristi- 
eally French poimlarity and elegance of the lan- 
guage in which ho expressed them. Among the 
German nations this classical tendency failed to 
obtain sway in those days, even on the catholic 
side ; its first action was only on Latin poetry, in 
which, however, it sometimes looked like parody, 
and that even in the works of so able a writer as 
ilalde. All compositions in the vernacular tongue 
.retained the simple expression of nature. Now 
' there was still less possibility of the imitation of the 
aiieients gaining grbund among the pi'otestants of 
the German stock. Shakespeare set before men’s 
eyes the import and spirit of romantic literature 

jr 

• Respecting Malherbe's genius, an^ his style of writing, 
new and valuable additions to the poet's biography have been 
made by Racan in the Memoirea or rather Historiettet de 
Tallement des Reaux, published by Moninerqu6, 18SL i. 
p. 195. 
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in imperiftbable forms, the spontaneous productions 
of a mind to which history and antiquity were but 
as handmaids. From the workshop of a German 
Hhoemukcr * issued poems darkling, shapeless, and 
unfathomable, but with iiTcsistiblo power of fasci- 
nation, poems marked with German depth of 
feeling, and a religions view of the world and of 
nature that have never been equalled, — spontane- 
ous offsprings of nature. 

1 will not, however, attempt to pourtmy the 
contrasts of these two opposite intellectual wtirlds ; 
in order to their full comprehension, we ought to 
have devoted more attention to the protestant 
sido. Let it be allowed me merely to bring for- 
ward one particular that had an immediate influ- 
ence in deterniuiiiig the cr)urso of events. 

The monarchical tendency was now paramount 
in catholiuisin. Ideas of ]>opuIar rights, of legiti- 
mate opj)osition to the sovereign, of (be sovereignty 
of the people, and of the lawfulness of regicide, such 
as had been vehemently maintained thirty years 
before even by zealous catholics, were no longer 
ill fashion. There was now no notable contest 
between a catholic population and a protestant 
prince : even James I. was home with, and the 
old the«»ric8 fiund no application. It followed from 
this that the religious principle became more 
closely linked with the dynastieal one, and tJie 
union, if I mistake not, was further promoted by 
the circumstaiieo that there was a certain jiersonal 
superiority on the side of the catholic princes : 
such at least was certainly the case in Gt'rmany. 
In that country still live<l the aged bishop Julius 
of W Urzburg, the first who had there attempted a 
thorough measure of eoimter-reforniation ; elector 
Sehweikard of Alalnz filled the office of arch-chan- 
cellor, with talents quickened by warm and hearty 
interest in public affairs, and once more greatly 
extended its croilit and efficacy f ; both the other 
lUu'nisli electors were resolute active men ; by 
their side stood tile manly, sagacious, iudefatigahhi 
Maximilian of Bavaria, an able administrator, full 
of enlarged and grand designs of policy, and arch- 
duke Ferdinand, invincible in the strength of the 
faith he clung to witli all the ardour of a vigorous 
soul. Almost all tlicsc men had been educated by 
the Jesuits, who still found means to stir the minds 
of their pupils to great impulses : they were refor- 
mers too in their way, and it was they who had 
laboriously, and by force of mind, brought about 
the existing state of tilings. 

The jirotestant princes, on the contrary, were 
I rather inheritors than foundei-s : they were already 
the third or fourth generation. Only in some few 
among them was seen, I will not say energy and 
strength of mind, but ambition and restlessness. 

On the other hand, manifest tendencies to repub- 
licanism, or at least to aristocratic freedom, appeared 
among the protestanto^^ la immy places in France, 
in Poland, and in aft the Austrian dominions, 

• Haas Sachs. « 

f Montorio: Relatione di Germania, 1621 : “Di costumi 
gravi, molto intento alle cOse del governo coal spirituale 
come temporale, molto bene affettp verso il aervigio di coteata 
Santa sedc, dealderoso del progresso della leligione, uno de’ 
nrimi prelati della Germania/* ' [A man of serious habits, 
i'ery intent on the affairs of government both apiritual and 
temporal, very well disposed towards the service of that 
•holy see, desirous of the progress of religion, one of the first 
yprdates of Germany.] ^ 


powerful nobility of protestant persuasion was at 
open war with the government authorities. What 
might he gained in such a contest, was brilliantly 
evidenced by the republic of the Netherlnnds, 
which was daily increasing in pi*osperity. Unques- 
tionably the thought was then entertained in 
AustrLa, of throwing off the yoke of the reigning 
house, and constituting the country a republic on 
the model of Switzerland or the Low Countries. 
The success of such a project promised the estates 
of the German empire the only chance of again 
acquiring higli importance, and they took part in 
it with vivacity. The internal constitution of the 
Huguenot body was already republican, and even 
with a mixture of democracy. This latter sf)irit 
was also arrayt?d in the persons of the English 
puritans against a protestant king. There is a 
small work extant of an imperial ambassador 
at the court of Paris in those days, in which 
the attention of European potentates is earnestly 
drawn to the common danger threatened them 
from the .advancement of such a spii*it *. 

The catholic world was at this jieriod unanimous, 
classical, monarehical ; the prob'stiint divided, ro- 
mantic, republican. 

In the year 10T7, everything was ripe for a 
decided conflict between tin? two. The catliolic 
party, it seems, felt its own superiority ; it is not to 
be ilisputed that it was tlu‘ first aggressor. 

On the 15th of June, 1617? there was issued in 
Franco ati edict, long demanded by the eatholic 
clergy, but which the gonrt had always refused to 
grant, in its awe of tKe power of the Huguenots, 
and the high cimsidcration of their leaders, where- 
by the church property in Bearn was to be sur- 
rendered back. It was obtained from Luines, who, 
though the protestants counted on him at first 
liad yet gradually attached Iiimself to the Jesuit 
or papal party. Relying on this disposition of the 
liead of the goveniment, the populace had already 
hero and there riotously attacked the protestants, 
and sometimes at the summons of the tocsin. The 
parliament also took part against them. 

The I*olish prince Wladislaw once more b>ok 
up arms, in the confident expectation that In? 
should now make himself master of the Russian 
throne. It was thought that his armament was 
made with a view also against Sweden, and war 
was instantly resumed between Poland and Swe- 
den X- 

But by far the most imporhint events were 

* Ad vis sur les causes dcs mouveiuents de I’Kiirope, 
envoyd aux rois ct princes pour la conservation de kuirs 
royaumes et principaut68, fait par Messer. Al. Cunr. baron 
de Fridembourg ct prosentC* an roy tres ehrestien par le 
cointe de Furstemborg amba8.sadcur de rernpereur. In- j 
»erted in the Mercure Francois, tom. ix. p. 342. i 

t This appears among other proofs from a letter from 
Buplcssis Mornay, Saumnr, April 26, 1617 ; “ Surce coup do 
majorltfe,” as he calls the murder of the mnr(!-chal d’Ancre. 
La vie de Du Plessis, p, 46.'5. 

t HSUrn : Esth- Lyf- und LettUindlsche Geschichto, p. 4 IS. 

** The Swedes Icncw that the king of Poland had sent liis son 
to Russia with a powerful army, to the end that he might 
surprise the fortresses which the Muscovites had oeded to 
the Swedes, so tliat if the entorprize vrere successful he 
might himself be the better enabled to attack the kingdonv- 
of Sweden : for ho had been promised aid towards the re- 
conquest of Sweden, both by the estates in the Polish diet 
and by the hou.se of Austria : therefore he had bent all his 
thoughts on Uiis matter more than on anything else.” 
n 2 
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ripening in the hereditary dominions of the house 
of Austria. The archdukes liad come to a rocon- 
ciliution and mutual understanding. With the 
magnanimity often displayed by that house in 
uioiiionts of peril, the other brother surr«-ndered, 
in favour of archduke Ferdinand, the pretensions 
that would naturally accrue to them on the death 
of the emperor Matthias, who had no issue ; and 
ho was shortly afterwards actually acknowledged 
heir to the throne in Hungary and Roheraia. This 
was in reality but an adjustment of personal 
claims ; still it was pregnant with results important 
to the general interests. 

1 1 was certainly not to 1)0 expected from a man 
of FerdinaiKl’s determiiu‘<l zeal, but that he should 
forthwith seek to esUiblish the sijpremacy of his 
own faith in his future dominions, and then endea- 
vour to h(‘nd their whole strength towards the pro- 
pagntion of Catholicism. 

Here was a common danger, threatening all the 
protestants in the Austrian dominions, in Germany, 
and in Europe. 

An opposition speedily arose out of this danger, 
immediately alfecting its eause. The protestants, 
who set tht'inselves in array against the progress 
<»f eatholicism, were not only provided for defence, 
hut they ha<l the courage forthwith to change their 
tactics into those of aggression. 

'Fhe elements of Eiir<»pt*an protostmitism w'orc 
couec'iitrated in the person of Fredi rick, the <‘lector 
jjalatine. His consort was the <laughter of the 
king of England, and niece of the king of Den- 
mark ; princ<? Maurice of Orange was his uncle ; 
tlu‘ duke do Houilloii, the leader of the less i)eacc- 
fully inclined section of the Freneli Huguenots, was, 
his nearest I’fdatioii. He himself stood at the liead 
of tlie German union, H«' was a grave prince, who 
, had Muffieh'iit sc'lf-eommand to abstain from the 
had habits then prevjilent in the Gemian courts, 
and w ho made it much more his cure to fulfil his 
duties as a ruler, and diligently to attend the sit- 
tings of his jtrivy council : he was of a somewdiat 
melancholy disposition, proud, and full of lofty 
thoughts*. In his father’s time there were tables 
in the electoral dining hall for councillors and 
nobles ; EVederick caused them all to he removed, 
and ate only with princes and persons of the highest 
rank. A lively feeling of a great political destiny 

• Relatione di Germania, 1G17 : “Federico V. d’eti di 
anni 20, di niezzana btatura, d’aspetto grave, di natura 
nialinconicn, di rarnnggione buona, uomn di alti pciisieri, c 
rare volte si rallegra, e roll’ appoggio del aeensainento fatto 
eon la figliiiola del re d’lnghilterra c di altri parenti c eoii- 
federali asplrarobbe a cose maggiori se segli npprcseiitasso 
oecasione a proposito: oiule essundo ben coiiosciuto suo 
naturale per il colonello di Seomburg gii\ suo ajo, seppe cosi 
ben valerseiie, aecnmodandosi al suo uinore, ehc inentre 
Msse fu pill d’ogni altro suo confidcnte.” Lfrvderick V. is 
about twenty years of age, of middle stature, of a grave 
countenance, of a melancholy disposition, of good constitu- 
tion, a man of lofty thoughts, and one who rarely indulges 
in gaiety. 11 dying on the .support afforded him by his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the king of Kngland, and on that 
of other relations and confederates, he would aspire to higher 
things, were a favourable opportunity presented to him. Ills 
disposition being well known to colonel Schoinhurg, formerly 
his tutor, the latter made such good use of that knowledge, 
and 80 acconnnodafed himself to Frederick’s humour, that, 
whilst the colonel lived, he was more in Ills confidence than 
any one else.] 


was cherished at this court, which industriously 
engaged in a thousand connexions tending to far- 
sought views. So long a time had elapsed since 
any serious war, that no clear perception was 
entertained of what might be achieved, of what the 
future might have in store ; the most extravagant 
projects w'ere indulged. 

Such w'as the tone and temper of the court of 
Heidelberg, when the Bohemians, who, impelled 
especially by the threatened danger to protestaut- 
ism, had broken out into dissensions with the 
house of Austria, that every day grew more vio- 
lent and implacable, resolved to reject E'erdinand, 
although he already possessed their promise, *aud 
to offer thi^ir crown to the elector palatine. 

E'rodenck jiondered for a moment. It was an 
unexampled thing, that a (jerman prince should 
attiiinpt to wrest from another the crown that de- 
volved on him by legitimate succession ! But all 
his friend.s, — Maurice, who could not endure the 
truces with Spain ; the duke of Bouillon ; Christian 
von Anhalt, who had reviewed the whole mechan- 
ism of European polities, and firmly believed that 
no oin* would have the courage and the power to 
gainsay the event when once accomplished, — these, 
and all his most confitiential advisers, spurred him 
on. The immense prospect opened to liiin, his 
ambition, and bis zeal for religion, combined with 
these counsels to urge liis resolution, and he ac- 
C€‘pted the crown (Aug. Kilfi). How vast must 
have been the consequences, had he been able to 
i‘etain it ! The power of the house of Austria in 
Eastern Europe would have been broken, and the 
progress of Catholicism baiTcd for ever. 

And already strong sympathies awoke on his 
behalf in every quarter. In E'rance a general 
movement took place among the Huguenots ; the 
Bearnese opposed the royal commands ; the as- 
sembly of lioudun espoused their eause ; nothing 
would have been more weleoine to the queen 
mother than to gain over that warlike opposition 
to her own side ; Rohan had already joined her, 
and promi.scd to bring over to her the rest of his 
co-religionists. In the ever restless Grisons, too, 
the 8pani.sh catholic party had now been once 
more put down, and the protestant bad risen on 
its fall. The court at Davos received with plea- 
sure the aiiihassador of tlie new king of Bohemia, 
and proiiiisi d him to keep the passes of the Alps 
for ever closed against the Spaniards *, 

It i.s well worthy of remark, that these move- 
ments were likewise accompanied by the display 
of republican tendencies. Not only did the Bohe- 
mian estates maintain a natural independence 
■ towards their elected king, but attempts were 
made to follow their example in all the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. ’J’he estates of llic German 
empire conceived new hojies, and, in fact, the 
amplest supplies of money Frederick received to- 
wai’ds his enterprise came to him from that quoi’ter. 

But precisely for these reasons, on the double 
motives of religion and policy, the catholic princes 
also now bestirred themselves more than ever. 

Maximilinii of Bavaria, and E’erdinand, who had 
had the good fortune to be chosen emperor jit this 

• Gontcniporarie.«j felt the connexion of these events, which 
in subsequent times was no loiiKcr attended to. Fiirstl. 
Anhallisclie Geh. Canzlei Fortsetzung, p. 67. 
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period, formed the strictest league with each other ; 
the king of Spain arme<i and prepared to aftord 
effectual aid, and pope Paul V, consented to con- 
tribute considerable and very welcome subsidies. 

As the wind sometimes in the stormy seasons of 
the year shifts suddenly round, so the current of 
fortune and success now all at once turned back. 

The catholics siicccciled in gaining over the 
elector of Saxony, one of the most powei*ful pro- 
testiuit princes, but who, as a Lutheran, cordially 
detested the movements which had been set on foot 
by Calvinism. 

This alone siiHicod to inspire their rising in the 
assured hof)e of victory. A single battle, that of 
the Weiss Rerg, fought on the Hth of November, 
UJ20, put an end to tlu' power of the elector pala- 
tine and to all his jirojects. 

For ev('n the LFnion did not support its leader 
with sufffeient energy. It may vt^ry possibly be, 
that the republiean temper we have spoken of ujay 
have alarmed the confederate ]»rinces ; they re- 
futHMi to open the Rhine to the Ijutcli, fearing the 
analogies whieli tlieir eonstitntion might awaken in 
Germany. The catholics in Upper Germany like- 
wise aeliieved an instantaneous victory. The 
IJppf'i* Palatinate was invaded by the Bavarians, 
the Lower by the Spaniards ; and in April, 1(121, 
the Union was dissolved. All who bestirred them- 
selves, or took up arms in favour of Fre<lerick, 
wore driven out of the country, or utterly crushed. 
In a moment, immediately after the greatest dan- 
ger, the catholic principle was omnipotent in 
Upper Germany, and in the Austrian provinces. 

Meanwhile a de<?isive struggle was completed in 
Fraiiee likewise. After a successful battle, fought 
by the royal forces, against the opposing court 
factions and the ])arty of the queen mother, w'ith 
whom the Huguenots were certainly in close cor- 
respondence *, the papal nuiieio insisted that the 
happy moment should be seized for an enterprize 
ugain.st protestantism in general, lie would bear 
of no postponement, asserting that whatever was 
once pu.stpoiied in Franco was for ever aban- 
doned f ; and he forced de Luiiios and the king to 
coincide in hi.s views. The old factions of the 
Beaumonts ami the Graminonts, that had been at 
feud for centuries, still subsisted in Bearn, and 
gave occasion to th<^ king to make continual incur- 
sions into the country, disband its forces, annul its 
constitution, and restore the aaeendancy of the 
catholic church. True, the protestants in France 
proper made a show of secouding their co-religion- 
ists, but they were beaten in the year 1021 in 
every quarter. 

About this time Jacopo Robustolli, a captain of 
the Valtclline, had gathered round him the catho- 
lic exiles from the country, and some banditti from 
the Milanese and Vemdiau territories, with the 
determination of putting an end to the domination 
of the Grisons, whose protestant tendencies were so 
oppressive to his countrymen. A capuchin friar 
tired the bloodthirsty band to fanaticism ; they 
broke into Tirano on the night of the 19th of 

• Even Benoist says, ii. 291, “Les reformes n’aurolont 
attendu que les premiers sneers pour se ranger au nif*me 
parti (de la relne).” [The Huguenots would immediately, 
upon the first successes of the queen’s arms, have joined her 
party.l 

t Siri: Memorie recondite, v. p. H8. 


July, 1620 ; at the dawn of day they rang the 
bells, and when tlic protestants rushed out of their 
houses at the sound, they were attacked, overpow- 
ered, and massacred. The fate of Tiraiio was shared 
by the whole valley. In vain did the Grisons sally 
more than once from the heights of the mountains 
to retrieve their lost dominion : as often as they 
came tliey were beaten. In the year 1621 the 
Austrians penetrated from the Tyrol, the Spaniards 
from Milan, into the very heart of t.ho Grlson con- 
federacy. “ The bleak mountain was filled with 
murdereus yells, and fearfully illumined by the 
fliimes of lonely dwellings.” Possession wtis taken 
of tlic piusses, and of the entire country. 

These gi*and successes awoke all the hopes of 
the catholics. 

The papal court represented to the Spanish that 
the Netlierlands were divided, and now without 
allies ; there could not be a more favourable op- 
portunity for making war upon those ancient 
rebels to Spain : these representatioiis produced 
their intemled effect *. Peter Pectins, chancellor 
of Brabant, appeared in the Hague on the 25th of 
March, 1621, and instead of propo.sing the renewal 
of the truce, wliieli just then expired, he proposcal 
the recognition of ilie legitimate sovereign F. The 
Htsites gi'ueral declared this suggestion to be un- 
just, unexpected, nay, inhuman ; — hostilities broke 
out again. Here, too, the Si)aniards had the ad- 
vantage in the first instance. They wrested 
Juliera from the Netherlandcrs, thus putting a 
grand conclusion to their operations on the Rhine. 
They were masters of the left bank of the Rhine, 
from Emmerich to Strasburg. 

These numerous concurring victories happening 
at once in so many various cjuarters, and brought 
about by such diversitied means, wlicn viewed in 
the light thrown on them by tlic general course 
of European aflairs, do really constitute but a 
singh* fact. Let us now contemplate that whi(rli is 
the most important point for our consideration, 
namely, the use to which these victories were 
applied. 

Gregory 

In the procession held to celebrate the victory 
of the Weiss Berg, Paul V. had an apoplectic stroke, 
which was sliortly after followed by another, from 
the effects of which he died, Jan. 26, 162L 

Tho new election was ett'ected on the whole 
after the manner of preceding ones. Paul V. ha<l 
reigned so long, that he had seen nearly the whole 
college hllcd anew ; accordingly, by far the greater 
part of the c.ardinals were attaehed to his nephew, 
cardinal Borghesc. After some hesitation, the lat- 
ter pitclied upon the man wliom all his adherents 
united in approving, — Ak^ssandro Ludovisio, of 
Bologna, who was forthwith ekseted on th<‘ 9tli of 
February, 1621, and took the name of Gregory 
XV. 

He was a little, phlogmatle man, who in earlier 
yeara had acquired a reputation for dexterous 

• Instnittlone a M*»- Sandro. “LA onde S. MtA. non puu 
voltare le sue for*c in miglior tempo ovvero opportunitA.” 

f The proposal was literally for an union “ sub agnitione 
dominorum principumque legitiinorum." fUnder the cog- 
nizance of legitimate lords and princes.] The demand and 
the reply are to bo found in Leouis ab Aitzenia, Historia 
Tractatuum Pacis Uelgicie, pp. 2. 4. 
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iiogociatioii, and for the ai’t of quietly and unob- 
aervedly compaSMing his ends * * * § . At jiresont, how- 
ever, he was bent with years, weakly, and in ill 
health. 

What was to be expected befitting that strife on 
which hung the destinies of the world, from a pope 
to whom peoj)lo often feared to communicate im- 
portant business, lest any shock should be given to 
his feeble constitution 't* ? 

But by the side of this tottering old man stood 
a vigorous man of five and-tweiity, his nephew Lu- 
dovico Lu(h)viHio, who immediately possessed 
himself of tlui jiowers of the papacy, and displayed 
talents and boldness fully adequate to all that wtis 
demanded by the existing state of things. 

Ludovico was a lover of pomp and splendour, 
and was not negligent in securing wealth, forming 
advantageous family connexions, and favouring 
and promoting his friends : ho lived, and let live : 
still he bore a wattdd'ul eye to the great interests 
of the church : even his cmeinics grant him the 
pos.session of genuine talents for the conduct of 
affairs, a sound sagacity that coidd discover a satis- 
factory issue out of the most emharrassing per- 
plexiti<*s, and all the coolness and presence of mind 
reipiired to descry a possible contingency through 
the dim haze of the future, and to shape his course 
accordingly Had he not been crippled by his 
uncle’s infirmiti(‘S, which forbade him to hope for 
any long duration of his power, no timid sugges- 
tions of expediency would ever have moved him. 

It was a very important circumstance that the 
nephew, as well as the nnchi, was filled with the 
idea that the world’s weal was identifit.'d with the 
outspread of Catholicism, (/ardiual lAidovisio had 
been educated by the Jesuits, and was pieir earnest 
patron. The church of St. Ignatius at Romo was 
built chiefly at his expense : lie laid considerable 
stress on the fact that he was protector of the Ca- 
puchins, declaring that ho thought this the most 
important patronage he enjoyed. He devoted him- 
self with warm predilection to the most rigid and 
ox’thodox fonns of Komani.st opinions §. 

To form a general conception of the spirit of the 

• lU'lationu di iv. ambasciatori, 1021 : “ l)i pelo che 
avvicinastte al biondo. La iiatura 8ua e Humpre conosciuta 
piucida ct flcniinatica, lontano dall' imbarraciarsi in rotture, 
amicissimi) d' andare in negotio dcstreggiaiido et avaiizando 
11 proprj lini,” 

t Rainier Zeno: Relatione di Roma, 1023: “Aggiugon- 
doai air eti\ cadente nna naohi-ssiina complostiione in un 
corpiccivolo stenuato c mal afletto.” 

t Rainier Zeno: “ E d’ingegrio vivacissimo ; I’ha dimos- 
trato iiel suo governu per Tabondanza del partiti che in ogni 
grave trattatione gli auggcrlvano nuoi spirit! natl per 
coniandare, i <[uaU so bene in molte parti aberravano del' 
nopo della bona politica, nondimeno I'intrepidezza con la 
quale si niostrava pronto ad abbracciare ogni ripiego approso 
da lui per luiono, poco curandosi di consigli di chi gU haveria 
potuto esser maestro, davano a credere che la sua nalura 
sdegnava una privata eonditionc.” [lie is a man of most 
lively genius, of which he has given proof in his government 
by the abundant resources furnished him in every dillicult 
occasion of business by the powers of a mind naturally fitted 
to command; and although tliose powers have In many 
instonees wandered from the interests of sound policy, 
nevertheless his Intrepidity and promptness in seizing on 
every remedy he Judged serviceable, regardless of counsels 
backed by whatever weight of authority, gave reason to 
believe that liis nature disdained a private condition.] 

§ (iiunti : Vita c fatti di Ludovico Ludovlsio, MS. 


new administration, we need but call to mind that 
it was Gregory XV. under whose pontificate the 
Propaganda was founded, and Ignatius and Xavier, 
Uie founders of the Jesuits, were canonized. 

The origin of the Propaganda is properly to he 
sought in an edict of Gregory XIII., by which the 
superintendence of missions in the east, and the 
printing of the catechism in the less known longues, 
was committed to a number of cardinals *. Still 
the institution was neither firmly established, nor 
provided w'ith the requisite means ; nor was it 
comjirehensivo in its purposes. Now there flou- 
rished in those days in Uonm a groat preacher, 
named Girolamo da Narni, univemilly vener^teil 
for a life that had gained liim the reputation of a 
saint ; and whose discourses from the pulpit dis- 
played a richness of thought, a purity of expres- 
sioii, and a majesty of doliveiy, that enchanted all * 
heart'rs. Bellarnmie once said, on coming out from 
liearing a sermon by him, ho believed he had just 
been granted one of St. Augustine’s throe w ishes, — 
that of hearing St. Paul. Cardinal Ludovisio was 
likewise one of his patrons ; he defr.iyed the ex- 
pense of printing liis sermons. This Capuchin now 
conceived the idea of extending the institutiun in 
question f . By his advice a congregation was es- 
tablished in due form, which was to hold regular 
sitting.s for the guidance and government of the 
missions in all parts of the world : it was to assem- 
ble at least once every month in presence of the 
pope. Gregory XV. supplied the lii’st funds ; his 
nephew Contributed from his private resources ; 
and as the institution was adapted to meet an actual 
want, the pressure of which was just then felt, its 
prosperity grew day by day more brilliant. Who 
is there that knows not what the I'ropaganda luus 
done for ])hil()logical learning ? In all respects in- 
de<5d it lias ever striven, and perhaps most 8Ucc(‘S8- 
fully in its earliest periods, to fulfil its calling upon 
a vast luul noble scale. 

The canonization of the two 'Jesuits comcidod 
with the same views. “ At the time,” says the 
hull, “ when new worlds had been discovered, and 
wlioii Luther hatl stood up in the old to assail the 
catholic church, the soul of Ignatius Loyola was 
stirred to found a society, which should devote it- 
self especially to the conversion of the heathen and 
the bringing back of the heretics to the fold. But, 
above all its inenibei’s, hVaneis Xavier px'oved him- 
self worthy to be the apostle of the newly discovi-rcd 
nations. Tlierefon? they are now both of them 
n:ceived into the list of the saints ; churches and 
altars, on which men shall ofier their sacrifice to 
God, shall be consecrated to them J.” 

« In the sjiirit that breathes in this document, the 
new administration made instant arrangements 
for following up the triumphs of the catholic arms 
with conversions, and justifying and consolidating 
their conquests by the restoration of religion. “Wo 
must bend all our thoughts,” says one of the first 

• (’(H-quelinus : Priefatio ad MalFei Aniiales Gregorii XIII. 

1». 5. 

t Fr. Hicrothei Epitome Illatorica reriim Franciscana- 
runi, etc., p. 362. Fra Girolamo had incited the pope, 
“publlcis cmaNlonibus et consiliis privatis,” [to public ex- 
hortations and private counsels.] Compare Cerri, Etat pre- 
sent de r^lise Romainc, p. 289, where is also to be found a 
circumstantial account of the institution and of the increase 
of its wealth. 

t Bullariuni, Cocquelines, v. 131. 137. 
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instructions issued by Gregory XV., ‘‘ towards de- 
riving the utmost possible advantage from the 
happy change and victorious condition of tho affairs 
of the church.’’ A purpose most brilliantly fulfilled. 


CHAPTER III. 

OHXERAK OUTSl'ltliAD OF CATHOLICISM. 

1. Bohonla and the h rcdltary dominions of Aa^ria. 

Ti>e attontioii of tlie jiapal power was first directed 
to tho rising fortunes of Catholicism in the Austrian 
1)1*0 vinees. 

Gjvgory XV., whilst granting the emperor double 
the subsidies i>roviou.sly paid to him and pro- 
mising him at tho same (inu! no inconsid<‘rable ex- 
traordinary present, though, as he said, he had 
hardly left himM(?If enough to suj)port life, urged 
him not to lose a moment in following up his vic- 
tory with the utmost speed, and i)roceediiig there- 
with in the restoration of the catholic religion f. 
By that restoration alone couhl he evince his gra- 
titude to the (lod of victory. Ho argues from tho 
principle that rebellion had entailed upon tin* na- 
trons tho necessity of more rigorous control, and 
that they should be compelled j)y force to abandon 
their godless ways. 

Tile nuncio whom Gregory XV. sent to the em- 
peror was Carlo Caraffa, well known to German 
history. From the two reports of his that have 
been preserved, tho one printed, tho other in ma- 
nuscript, we may conlidently infer what nieasnr<*s 
he adopted to obtain the ends proposed by tho 
P«PO; , f , 

His first care m Bohemia, where his official du- 
ties began, was to remove the protestant prcachei's 
and schoolmasters, ‘‘who were guilty of treason 
against human and divine majesty.” 

This was no very easy task. The members of the 
imperial government at Prague thought it still too 
hazardous ; nor <lid they venture upon it till the 
13th of December, 1621, Avlieii Mansfcld had been 
driven out of the Upper J’alatinate, all danger 
from without had been repelled, and a couple of 
regiments, enrolled at the rerpiest of the nuncio, 
had marched into I’raguo ; and even then the two 
ljutherau preaidiers w’crc apart'd in deference to 
tho elector of Saxony. Tho nuncio, representing a 
principle that knew no respect of persons, would 
not hear of this, and complained that the whole 
people clung to those men ; that a catholic priest 
had nothing to do, and could not procure a sub- 
sistence He carried his point at last in October 

* Tlie subsidy was raised from 20,000 gulden to 20,000 
scudi. The present amounted to 200,000 scudi. lie would 
have wished that regiments liad been supported out of this 
money under papal authority. 

t Instruttione al vescovo d’Aversa, 12 Apr. 1G2I : Non 6 
tempo dl indugi n6 di coperti andamenti.” [It is no time for 
delays or for covert proceedings.] Tliey thought at Rome 
that Bucquoi in particular was far too slow. La prestezaa 
apportarebbe il remedio di tanti inali, sc dal coiite de 
Bucquoi per aliro valoroso capitano ella si ])utesRe sperare.” 
[Prompt proceedings would afford a remedy for a great num- 
ber of evils, if they could be expected of count Bucquoi, 
valorous captain thougli he be.] 
t Caraffa, Ragguaglio, MS. : “ Conducovano iii disperationo 


1622, and tlio Lutheran preachers were banished. 
For a moment the fears of tho government coun- 
sellors seemed likely to bo justified by tho event ; 
the elector of Saxony issued a threatening letter, 
and assumed a hostile attitude : with regard to the 
most important questions,, even the emperor said 
once to tlio nuncio that ho had been too precipitate, 
and that he would have done better to wait a more 
favourable opportunity *. The fit means, however, 
to hold Ferdinand stedfast to his purpo.se wwo 
known; the old bishop of WUrzburg represented 
to him “ that danger would never appal a glorious 
emperor ; it were better for him in any ease to fall 
into tho power of men tliaii into the hands of the 
living God.” The emperor yiehled. The nuncio 
had the triiimj>h of seeing the elector of Saxony 
submit at last to the removal of the preachers, and 
withdraw his op])OHition. 

'Phe w’ay was now smoothed. Dominicans, Au- 
gustiiies, and Carmelites, succeeded to the places 
of the ))rotestant preachers, for as yet there was a 
sensible dearth of .secular clergy. A whole colony 
of Fi'anciscans arrived from Gnesen ; Jesuits were 
not wanting ; when a dispatch aiTived from the 
Propaganda, requesting them to take upon them- 
selves the duties of parish priests, they had 
already done so f. 

And now tho only possible question remaining was, 
whether the national Utraquist ritual might not he 
partially at least retained, according to the deter- 
minations of the council of Basel. The govern- 
ment council, and the governor himself, prince 
Lichtenstein, were for it X *• they allowed the ad- 
ministnition of the Lord’s Supper to take place 

I parochi catolici per vedersi da essi (Luterani) Icvarsi ogni 
craolumento." [The catholic parish priests were driven to 
desperation by seeing themselves deprived by tije Lutherans 
of all emolument.] Tlie printed Commcntarli, however, 
contain a more plausible ground of complaint: "Quamdiu 
illi hmrebant, tamdin adhuc sperabant sectarii S. Majestatem 
concessunim aliquando liberam facultatcm.*’ (p. [As 

long as they ronained in tlieir posts, so long the sectarians 
thought tliat his majesty would grant toleration.] 

* Caraffa, Ragguaglio: "Sua M^h- mi si dimostrb con 
questo di qualcljc pensicre, ed u.sci a dlrmi che si liaveva 
Iiavuto troppo pi escia e die saria stato meglio cacciare quei 
predicanti in altro tempo dopo die si fosse teruito il eon- 
vento in Ratisbona. Al die io replioai che Siia Macstd 
poteva avere piCi tosto errato ndia tardanza che nidln fretta 
circa questo fatto, poiche se il S.issone fosse venuto al con- 
vento, dl die non arnmettono die egii avesse avuta mai la 
volontd, si sapeva per ogiiuno die liavcrebbe domandato a 
S. Maestd che a sua contcraplazione permettesse in Praga 
I’esercizio Lutcrano die gia vi era.” [His majesty mani- 
fested some concern at this, and told mu tlicre had been too 
much haste in tlie matter, and that it would have been 
better to expel those prcadior.H some other time after ihe 
convention in Ratisbon. To whidi J replied, that possibly 
his majesty had rather erred in tlie matter in the way of 
tardiness than of speed, since, if the elector of Saxony liad 
come to the meeting, of wliich they do not admit that lie 
ever entertained an intention, it was notorious that he would 
have demanded of his majesty that lie should endure the 
exercise of Initheranisin iii Prague as it already existed.] 

t Curdara, Historia ,)Societatis Jesii, tom. vi. lib. vii. 
p. 38. 

X According to the received notions, e. g. in Senkenberg, 
continuation of tiie Reichshistoric by lliiberlin, v. 25, p. 
156, note k, we slnmld believe the contrary of Lichtenstein : 
this, however, would be quite erroneous, as appears from ‘ 
Caraffa. 'I’lie nuncio, on the other hand, met with support 
from Plateis. l 
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once more in both kinds on Holy Thursday, 1G22, 
and a fooling already began to find voice among 
the people against their being despoiled of that 
ancient hereditary usage. But no arguments could 
bend the nuncio’s dotennination : he adhered in- 
flexibly to tho views •!’ the curia, well knowing 
that tho emperor would in the end sanction the 
course ho toi>k ; and in fact ho succeeded in pro- 
curing from him a declaration that his tempoml 
government had no right to interfere in religious 
matters. Hereupon the mass was performed every 
where exclusively after tho Roman ritual, in Latin, 
with aspersion of holy water, and iiivoealion of the 
saints : all tliought of tlm ceUibration of the Lord’s 
Supper ill both kinds was out of the (luestion ; tho 
boldest upholder’s of that usage were exust into 
prison. Finally, too, the symbol of Utra<|uisin, the 
great cup, with tin; sword, displayed on the Tliein 
chnreh, the sight of whieh kept tho old reminis- 
ceneos alivi’, was taken down. On the lOth of July, 
which dxiy had always been kept as a holiday sxiered 
to tho memory of John Hnss, the churches were 
carefully closed. 

This extreme enforcement of Romish dogmas 
and usages w’as now backed by the political mea- 
sures of the government. Contiscations brought a 
considerable part of the landetl pro[>erty of the 
country into catholic liands ; the acciiiisition of 
real estates by protesta nts w'as rendered next to 
impossible ; the councils w ere changed in all the 
royal cities ; no member would have boon tole- 
rated in them whose Catholicism was liable to sus- 
picion ; the rebels were pardoned as soon as they 
bi;caino converts ; while the refractory, those who 
could not be persuaded, and who would not heai’ken 
to ghostly admonitions, Iiad troops quartered in 
their houses, “ in order,” as the nuncio says, in ex- 
press terms, “ that vexation might bring them to 
their senses f .” 

Tho efteet of tlicsc combined efforts of force and 
argument surpassed even the imncio’s expectations. 
He W'as astonished to see how numerously the 
churches in Prague were attended, there being jirc- 
sent on many Sunday mornings from two to llirce 
thousand peraons ; and how' decent, devout, and, to 
outward appexiraiiee, catholic was their deport- 
ment. He attributed this to the fact, that the 
fi’eliiigs and reminiscences of Catholicism Iiad never 
been wholly extinguished in Prague ; as was in- 
stanced ill the people refusing to allow' the great 
crucifix on the bridge to be removed even by the 
wife of King Frederick : the real cause was, doubt- 
less, that iirotestant conviction had never tho- 
roughly pervaded the masses, f ’on versions pro- 
ceeded without interruption : the Jesuits alone as- 
serted that in the year 1G24 they had brought back 
sixteen thousand souls to the catholic church 

• CarafTa: “Con ordinc che non si potessero inscrlre nelle 
tavok’ del regno, il che apport6 indiciblo giovainento alia 
riforma per tutto quel tempo.” [With a regulation to the 
effect, that they could not be inscribed in the registers of the 
realm, a measure of unspeakable c*idvantagc in furthering the 
reform during all that time.] 

t “Acciii il travaglio desse loro senso cd intelletto.” 
This is also repeated in the printed work : “ Cogiiltumque 
full Bolam vcxationein posse llohemls intellectum praibere.” 

J Caraffa : “ Messovi un sacerdote eatolico di moUa dot- 
trina, e poi facendosi mission! ad alcuni padri Gesultl.” 
[A catholic priest of much learning having been sent thi- 
ther, and xifterwards .sonic Jesuit missionaries.] 


Ill Tabor, where proiestantism seemed to prevail 
exclusively, fifty families conformed to the church 
ill Easter, 1 622, and all the remaining families in 
Easter, 1623. In course of time Bohemia became 
completely catholic. 

The like events happened in Moravia as in Bo- 
hemia ; and that with tho more rapidity, since 
cardinal Dietrichstoin, being at once governor of 
tlic country and bisliop of OlniUtz, unitdd the 
pow'era of the spiritual an<l the secular authority to 
the end in view. But a peculiar difliculty presented 
itself here. The nobility would not submit to be 
deprived of the Moravian brethren, whose domestic 
and agricultural services were invaluable, and ,tho 
localities occupied by wlmm were the most tliriving 
in the country * : speakers were found on their 
behalf even in tho oinpi-ror’s privy council. Never- 
theless, liere too the miiicio, and the principle of 
which he was the inslrument, wei’e victorious. 
About fifteen thousand were expelled. 

The young count Thiirn had once more led the 
protestant banners to victory in the Glatz country, 
but the Poles came to the assistance of the impe- 
rialists ; the country was overpowered, the town 
too was captured, and the catholic worship restored 
with the usual rigour. Some sixty preachers were 
banished ; they were followed by no small number 
of their flock, whose property was confiscated in 
consequence : the multitude returned to Catholi- 
cism f . 

Under these circumstances, the so often repeated 
and so often abortive attempts to restore catlioli- 

• Ragguaglio di Caraffa : “ Essendo essi tenuti huomini 
d’liidustria e (rinlcgritil venivauo irapit'gali nclla eustodia 
de’ terrenl, dello cane, riclle cantine e de' molini, oltre ehc 
lavorandu ercellenteinente in alcuni mgstieri crano diveniUi 
ricchi e contribuivano gran parte del loro guatlagno a’ sig- 
nori de’ luogjil no’ quail habitavano, sebbene da qualchc 
tempo indietro havevano cominciato a corronipursi, essondo 
entrato tra di loro rambl/iune e I’avariMa con qualche parte 
di lus.so per comoditA della vita, Costoro si orano sempre 
audati auguinentado in Moravia, perciocche oltre a quelli 
che seducevano nella provincia e ne’ luoghi convicini have- 
vano corrispoudonza per tutli 11 luoghi della Uermania, di 
dove ricorrevttiio alia loro fratellanza tutti quelli die per 
debito o povertA disperavauo potexsi sostenlare, e K]>ecial- 
meiite veniva ad cssi gran numero di i)Overi Grisoni c di 
Svevia lasciaudosi rapire da quel nonie di fratellanza e 
sicurtA di havore sempre del pane, che in rasa loro diflida- 
vaiio potersi col proprlo'sudore guadagnarc; onde si sono 
avvanzati alle volte sino al numero di centomila.” [lleing 
esteemed men of diligence and integrity, they were employed 
in the care of lands, houses, cellars, and mills; besides 
which, being excellent workmen in some trades, they w'ere 
become rich, and contributed a large part of their gains to 
the lords of the soil where they resided, though for .some 
time past they have begun to be corrupted, ambition and 
avarice h.aving crept in among them, with some degree of 
luxury in their habits of life. Their numbers have been 
constantly on the increase in Moravia, because, in addition 
to those whom they inveigled in the province and the adja- 
cent parts, they kept up a correspondence with all parts of 
Germany, whence there flocked to their fraternity all those 
who, either from debt or poverty, despaired of maintaining 
themselves ; and especially they received a great number of 
poor people from the Grisons, and from Suabia, who suf- 
fered themselves to bo caught by the name of brotherhood, 
and by the assurance of always having a sufficiency of bread, 
which they despaired of earning at homo by their own exer- 
tions, whence their numbers have amounted at times to a 
hundred thou.sand.] 

t Kbglers Chronik von Glatz : i. iii. 92. 
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cism in Austria proper were at hast renciwed witli 
decided success Tho preachers wlio wei*e charged 
with rebellion were first banished, and afterwards 
all others : provided with a scanty viaticum, the 
poor men slowly ascended the Danube, taunted 
with the cry, “ Where now is your ati*ong towet +?” 
Tho emperor roundly declared to tho estates of tho 
country “ that he wholly and decidedly reservtid to 
himself and his posterity the disposal of all things 
pertaining to religion.” In October, 1624, ap- 
peared a commission, which ai>pointod an interval 
for tho inhabitants, (fnring which they were to 
make up their minds cither to profess Catholicism 
or |o quit the country. The nobility alone were 
gninted some momentary indulgence!. 

It was not possible to pr(»ceed so violently in 
Hungary, conquered though it was ; but there too 
the course of events, the favour of the government, 
and, above all, the exertions of archbishop Paz- 
many, brought about a change. Pazmany pos- 
sessed extraordinary skill as a writer in his nudher 
tongue. His book, called “ Kalauz J,” full of ta- 
lent and l<*arning, was iiavsistible among his coun- 
trymen. He was also endowed with the power of 
elo<|uence, and is said to have pei*sonally effectal 
the c(»iiversion of fifty famili(‘s ; among whom we 
find the names of Zriiiyi, Korgaez, Erdiiily, llalassji., 
Jakusith, Homouay, and Adam Thurzo. Count 
Adam Zriiiyi alone expelled twenty protestant pa- 
rish clergymen, and placed catholic priests in tludr 
stiiad. Under such inlluences, tho political afiairs 
of the kingdom of Hungary likewise took a new 
tuni. The catludic Austrian party had a majority 
in the diet of 1625. A c»)nvert, recommended by 
the court, an Ksterliazy, was made j)alatine. 

Blit a distinction is to bo noticed in this c^se. 
The conversions in Hungary were far more voliui- 
tary than in tho other jirovinces ; tho maguates 
surrendered not a singU* right in cons<ajuence, but 
may rather be considered to h.avt? gained new ones. 
In the Austro-Ltohemian territories, on the con- 
trary, the entire indepcmdence, energy, and power 
of the estates, luul thrown themselves into the 
forma of proteatantism ; their conversion was, if 
not in every case, yet on the whole compulsory : in 
those provinces the restoration of Catholicism was 
accompanied by the establishment of the govern- 
ment’s absolute authority. 

• This had been the emperor’s first thought, even before 
the battle of Pnigue, when Maximilian first entered the 
territory of Upper Austria : he urged the latter to depose 
the preachers iiiBtanter, “so that the pipers might be dis- 
missed and a stop pnt to tho dance.” 11 is letter is in 
IJreicr’s continuation of Wolf’s Maximilian, iv. 414. In 
the year 1624 the Jesuits got the university of Vienna com- 
pletely into their hands. “ Imi)erator soeietatem ncadcmiie 
intexuit et in nnnm qiuosi corpu.s conflavit, data illi amplis- 
sima potestato docendi literas humaniores, linguam Lati- 
nam, Uraeeam, Hebraicain, philosopliiara deiiique omnem ac 
theologiam.” Monitum ad statula acad. Viiidob. reeen- 
tiora. Kollar Anal. ii. p. 282. [The emperor interwove the 
society into the university, and incorporated them as it were 
into one body, conferring on it the most ample power of 
teaching polite letters, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues, the whole body of philosophy, and theology.] 

t '* Wo ist nun eure festc Uurg? ” In allusion, doubtless, 
to Luther’s noble hymn, beginning with 

“ Eiti’ feste Burg ist uiiscr Gott.” 

“ A tower of strength our God is still.”— fTranslator.] 

t Hodoegus, Isgazsdgra vcz6r]b Kalauz; Presb. 1613, 
162.3. 


II. The Empire, Tramfcr of the Electorate, 

We know how much greater progia^Bu had already 
been made in the German empire than in the he- 
reditary dominioiiH of Auitria ; notwithstanding 
this, the new events had an indescribable eifect 
even there. 

Tho couutor reformation at once acquired a fresh 
impetus and a now field of action. 

After Maximilian had taken possession of the 
Upper Palatinate, ho did not lose much time in 
cliauging tho religion established there. He di- 
vided tho country into twenty stati<ins, in which 
fifty Jesuits were employc*d : the churches were 
forcibly transhTred to them, and tho use of tin? 
protestant service universally forbidden. The more 
the probability increased that the country would 
remain pornianently annexed to Bavaria, the more 
reatly were the inhabitants to conform*. 

The conqut?roi*s looked on the Lower Palatinate? 
as their own property. Maximilian even made a 
prc.sent of the Heidelberg library to the pope ! 

Before the compiest the poj»e had solicited that 
favour of the duke, through Montorio the nuncio 
in Cologne, and tlie duke had promised it with his 
usual alacrity. Upon the first intclligcnco of tho 
cajjture of Heidelberg, Montorio enforced bis 
claim. He had been told that the MSS. in par- 
ticular wore of inestimable value, and he sent a 
special entreaty to Tilly to protect them carefully 
from injury in the pillage f. The pope then 8»*iit 
doctor Leone AUacei, Berii)tor of the Vatican,, to 
Germany to take possession of the books. Gregory 
XV. regarded this matter in a very exalted point 
of view. He declared it one of the moi^t fortunate 
events of his pontificate, which would teml to tho 
honour and advantage of the holy see, the church, 
and the sciences : it would also redound to the 
glory of the Bavarian name, that so ])reciousa booty 
should be preserved to everlasting memory in the 
world’s great theatre, Romo 

Tlie duke manifested in the Palatinate liis usual 
indefatigable zeal for reform, surpassing even the 
Spaniards, who were yet no indiffen'iit catholics Jj. 
With ra]>ture tho nuncio helield tho mas.s cele- 
brated, and coiiverHions taking place in Heidel- 
berg, “ whence bad issued the norma of the Cal- 
vinists, the notorious catechism.” 

Meanwhile the elector Sehweikard reformed 
tho Bergstrasse, of which ho had fiikcu possession, 
and margrave William, Upper Baden, which had 
been adjudg(!d his alter a long litigation, though 
his birth was scarcely legitimate, not to say of dut! 
nobility through both parents : he had previously 
given a distinct pledge to Caralfa that he would 
pursue that line of conduct in the event of his suc- 

* Kropff, Historia socictatls Jesu in Germania superior!, 
iv. p. 271. 

t Relatione di Mr Montorio ritornato nuncio dl Colonia, 
1024. 'The passage is in the Appendix, No. 109. 

t ” Che cos! protioHo spoglio e cosl iiobil trofeo si ron- 
servi a perpetua meinoria in que.sto toatro del niondo.” 
Instruttione al dottore Leon Allatio per andaru in Germa- 
nia per la libreria del Palatine. We will examine its 
authenticity in the Api>endix, No. 101. 

5 Montorio; ‘*Benoh6 nelle terre che occupano 1 Spa- 
gnuol! non si curaini con quci fervore con quale si ramiiia in 
quelle che occupa il Sr. D*. dl Baviera alia convvrsione de’ 
popoli." 
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ceeding *. Even in countrien not immediately affect- 
ed by the political occurrences of the day, the old 
efforts were renewed with fresh zeal, in Bamberg +, 
Fulda, Elchsiield, in Paderborn, where two cauio- 
lics had successively filled the episcopal chair, 
above all, in the diocese of Mtinstcr, where Meppen, 
Vechta, Ualteren, and many other districts were 
made catholic in the year 1624. Archbishop Ferdi- 
nand established missions in nearly all the towns,and 
a college of Jesuits X in Coesficld “ for the revival 
of the ancient and much chilled catholic religion.” 
We meet with Jesuit missionaries as far as Hal- 
bei*8tadt and Magdeburg, and they set themselves 
down in Altona to learn the language, and then to 
advance into Denmark and Norway. 

We see with what vehemence Catholicism gushed 
from Upper into Lower Germany, from south to 
north. Meanw hile an attempt was made to carry 
a new position, bearing upon the general affairs of 
the empire. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the league, 
Ferdinand II. had given a promise to duke Maxi- 
milhin, that in case of success the electorate should 
be transferred to him §. 

It cannot be a question what was the chief con- 
sideration that actuated the catholic i)arty in this 
matter. The majority of votes which that party 
possessed in the council of princes, had hitherto 
been counter-balanced by the equality of voices 
possessed by the protestants in tlio electoral col- 
lege ; the transfer of the electorate would for ever 
remove that check i|. 

A close friendship had long subsisted between 
the papal coiu't and Bavaria, and Gregory XV. 
now made this matter his own personal concern. 

He caused the king to be exhorted by the very 
first nuncio he sent to Spain, to contribute to 
the ruin of tho coimt Palatine, and to tho 

♦ CvafTA, Gcnnania restaurata, p. 129. 

t Johann Gcorff Fuchs, of Dornheiiu, was particularly 
active, and brought back to Catholicism twenty-three 
knights’ parishes. JUck : Geschichte von Bamberg, il. 120. 

} A letter from one of his assistants, Joh. Brachter, dean 
of Diilraeu, is conceived in very curious terms : “ Ungern 
hab ich I. Ch. D. eincu grossen Anzhall der hirnlosen 
Schaifen tibersclireiben wilien, und mich uf die heutige 
Stunde noch lieber bearbeitet noch allc mit einjinder niit 
swebender Furcht in den rcchten Schaifstall liineinziijagen, 
wio dann och Balthasar Bildcrbeck und Caspar Karl mit 
zwen Fussen schon hineingestiegen.” [I have Iwen loth to 
report to your electoral highness a great multitude of tho 
brainless sheep, and I have rather exerted myself up to the 
present hour to drive the whole flock in a panic into the 
right fold, and already Balthasar Bildcrbeck and Caspar Karl 
have made a leap and gone in.] Compare generally the- 
documents given by Niesert, MUnsterche Urkundonsam- 
lung, i. p. 402. 

§ Letter from the emperor to Baltazar de Zuniga, 15 Oct. 
1621, printed in Sattler: Wllrtemberg. Geschichte vi. p. 162. 

II Instruttione a Mr. Sacchettl, nuntio in Spagno, desig- 
nates the restitution of the Palatinate as an “ irreparablle 
perdita della reputatione di questo fatto c della chiesa catto- 
lica se il papa ci avesse condisceso, con indicibil danno della 
religione calloUca e dell’ imperio: che tanti e tantl aniii 
lianno braniato, senza poterlo sapere, non che ottenere, il 
quarto elettor cattollco in servitio ancora del sangue Aus- 
triaco.” [Irreparable loss of the credit of that achievement 
and of the catholic church, if the pope had condescended to 
it, to the inexpressible injury of the catholic religion, and of 
the empire ; for many and many a year they have longed, 
without being able to devise or effect It, to have a fourth 
catholic elector in the interest of the house of Austria.] 


transfer of the electorate, measures which would 
for ever secui'e the imperial crown to the catho- 
lics *. The Spaniards were not very easily to bo 
moved to that course. They were engaged in the 
most important negociations with the king of 
England, and scrupled to offend liim in the person 
of his son-in-law, the count palatine Frederick, to 
whom the electorate belonged. The pope grew 
but more zealous m tho cause ; he was not cou- 
tciit to employ tho nuncio only, but in the year 
1622, wo find also the ath'oit Capuchin brother 
Hyacinth, who possessed the special confidence of 
Maximili<an, engaged in a special mission from the 
pope to the Spanish coiirt +. It was with extivnio 
reluctance the Spaniards ventured to commit them- 
selves more explicitly in the matter : all that could 
at last be obtained from the king, was a declara- 
tion that ho would rather see the electorate in the 
house of Bavaria than in his own. This was sufli- 
cient for brother Hyacinth, and with that declara- 
tion he hastened to Vienna, to allay whatever 
scruples tho emperor might have conceived in 
deference to Spain. There ho was aided by the 
wonted infiuenco of the nuncio Carafta, and even 
by a fresh brief from the pope himself : “ Behold,” 
exclaimed the pope to the emperor in that docu- 
ment, “ the gates of heaven are opened, the hea- 
venly hosts urge thee on to win so great an honour ; 
they will fight for thee in thy camp.” The emj)e- 
ror was further wrought upon by a special consi- 
denition which very strikingly characterises tho 
man. Ho had long pondered the transfer, and 
had given expression to that ]>urpo8o in a letter 
which fell into tho hands of the protestants, and 
was published by them. The emperor felt himself 
as it w'ere bound by this. He thought it essential to 
the maintenance of his imperial dignity to adhere 
to a purpose onee conceived by him, so soon as its 
existence was made known. In fine he made up his 
mind to proceed to the transfer at the next diet X* 

The only question was, as to Wliether the princes 
of the empire would consent. Most depended on 
Schweikard of Mainz, and the nuncio Montorio at 
least iissures us that at first that thoughtful prince 
was averse to the measure ; that he hud declared 
to the cmpcn)r that war would break out afresh, 
and rage more fiercely than before ; that more- 
over, if a change was by all means to take j)lacc, 
the count I*alatiiie of Neuherg had the nearer 
right to the electorate, and could not possibly be 
passed over. The niineio does not tell ns how he 
at last i>ersuaded the prince. His words are : 
“ In tho four or five days I passed with him at 
Aschaffenburg I obtained tho desired decision.” 
All we know is, that earnest support was promised 
on the j)ope’8 part, should war break out anew. 

But the resolution of the elector of Mainz was 
decisive of the matter. His two Rhenish collea- 
gue.s followed his opinion. Though Brandenburg 
and Saxony still opposed the measure (the opposi- 
tion of Saxony was not overcome till a later period 
by the archbishop of Mainz §,) though the Spanish 

* Instruttione a Mens. Sangro. He is exhorted “diin- 
fervorare S. Mti- acci6 non si lasci risorgere il Palatino e si 
metta I'elcttorato in persona cattolica, e si assicuri rimpcro 
eternamente fra cattolici.” 

t Khevenhiller, ix. p. 1766. 

t Caraffa : Germania restaurata, p. 120. 

§ Montorio calls Sclmeikard " unico instigatore a far 
voltare Sassonia a favure dell’ imperatore netla translatione 
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ambassador now declared directly against it still 
the emperor steadily persisted. On the 21st of 
February, 1623, he trausfenfxl l9io electorate to his 
victorious ally ; at first indeed tho possession was 
to be but personal, the Palatine heirs and agnates 
retaining their rights for the future. 

Even upon this condition, however, an immen- 
sity had been gained, above all the preponderance 
in the supreme council of the empire, whose assent 
henceforth gave a legal sanction to every new 
resolution in favour of Catholicism. 

Maximilian saw clearly how much he was in- 
debted to pope Gregory XV. in this business. 
“ Your holiness,’* he writes to him, “ has not 
only forwarded this mutter, but absolutely accom- 
plished it by your admonitions, your authority, 
and your zealous exertions. It must be ascribed 
wholly an^ solely to the favour and vigilance of 
your holiness.’* 

“ Thy letter, 0 son,” replied Gregory XV., ** has 
filkMl our bi*east with a flood of delight, sweet as 
manna from heaven : at last may the daughter of 
Sion cast from Inn* head the ashes of mourning, 
and clothe herself in festive garments f .** 

3. Franc<\ 

At tho same time as these things were passing 
in Gennany, the great tide in the affaii‘8 of France 
set in. 

Upon enciuiring whence chiefly arose tho losses of 
protcstiiutism in the year 1621, we shall And them 
to have originated in the discord of the party, and 
the apostasy of the nobles. It is very possible 
that the latter was due in part to those republican 
tendencies which were founded as well on a munici- 
j)al as a theological basis, and were unfavourable 
to tho iiifluetice of the nobility. The nobles pro- 
bably thought it more to their advantage to atUich 
themselves to the. king and the court, than to let 
themselves be ruled by preachers and burgo- 
masters. 13e it as it may, in the year 1621, the 
governors oP th<i fortified tinviis vied with each 
other ill giving tlieiii up : each man sought only to 
t hargaiii for an advantageous post for himself. This 
I was repeated in the year 1622. La Force and 
I Cliatillon received the truncheons of marshal on 
I deserting theii\ coreligionists : the aged Lesdi- 

I deir e1<>t(orato. [The sole Instigator of the elector of Sax- 
ony's change of sentinicntM in favour of the emperor, with 
I regard to the transfer of the electorate,] 

I * Onate’s declaration, and tlie violent letter of Ludovisio 
against the restoration of an electorate to a blasphemous 
Calvinist, are in Khevenhiller, x. 67, 68. 

t (tiunti, Vitadi Ludovisio Ludovisi, gives the chief credit 
to the nepliew. “ Da S. StA. e dal Clc* furono scritte niolte 
lettere anche dl proprio pugiio piene d’ardoro et etlicacia per 
disporre CVsare, et in oltre fu mandate Mor. VerospI auditor 
ili rota e dopo il P. F. Giacinto di Casale Capuccino.” [His 
holiness and the cardinals wrote many letters, and with 
their own hands too, full of earnest and cogent arguments 
to urge the emperor on ; and, furthermore, Muiis. Verospi, 
auditor di rota, was sent on a mission on the subject, and 
after him father Giancinto di Cas>ale, a Capuchin.] 3y these 
persons the emperor was told, “ ehe il vicario di Christo per 
parte del Sw. fin con le lacrime lo pregava e scongiurava e 
le ne proraetteva felicittl e sicurezza della sua salute.” [That i 
Christ’s vicar besought and conjured him, on the part of the . 
Saviour, even with tears, and promised him, in consideration 
of obedience, felicity and assured salvation.] 
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guicros became catholic •, and even commanded a 
division against tho protestants ; uuuiy others were 
led aw'ay by these examjilcsf. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was but a very unfavourable peace 
that could be concluded in 1622, nor durst the 
Huguenots flatter themselves with the hope that it 
would be preserved. Formerly, when the protes- 
tants were powerful, tho king had many times 
exceeded and broken through bis treaties with 
them : was it likely he wouhl observe them now 
when their strength was lost ? The stipulations 
of the treaty were set at nought in every particu- 
lar ; the exercise of the protestant religion wiis 
in many places absolutely prevented ; the Hugue- 
nots were prohibited from singing their psuhns in 
the streets and in the shops ; their rights in the 
universities were curtailed + ; Fort Louys, which 
according to promise should have been razed, was 
kept standing ; an attempt was made to get the 
election of magistrates in the protestant towns into 
the royal hands § ; by an edict of the 17th of April, 
1622, a commissioner for the convocations of the 
protestants was appointed, and after the party had 
once submitted to such violent inroads upon their 
ancient immunities, the government interposed in 
their affairs of a purely ecclesiastical nature : the 
Huguenots were hindered by the commissioucr from 
accepting the decrees of the synod of Dort. 

Their independence was gone ; they were no 
longer capable of any stedfast resistance. Conver- 
sions spread widely amongst them on all sides. 

The Capuchins filled Poitou and Languedoc 
with missions || ; the Jesuits wdio possessed new 
establishments in Aix, Lyon, Pau, and many other 
places, made the greatest progress in the towns 
and throughout the country ; their brotherhoods 
of the Virgin attracted universal notice and appro- 
bation, by tlieir exertions on behalf of tho wounded 
in the last war T|. 

Some Franciscans, too, distinguished themselves ; 
such as father Villele of Bourdcaux, of whom the 
almost fabulous story is told, that after he had 
brought over the whole tow n of Foix, he effi'ctcd 
likcwvi&e the conversion of a man of upwards of a 
hundred years of age, the very same who had oneo 
ri'ceived the first protestant preacher from Calvin*s 
hand, and introduced him into Foix. The prote.st- 
ant church was pulled down, and the triumphant 
fathers had tho banished preacher accompanied 
from town by a tramptitor 

In a w’urd, the work of conversion made rapid 
progress ; high and low, and even the learned, re- 
canted : the latter were jiarticularly moved by the 
demonstration that the ancient church, even pre- 
viously to tho council of Nice, had invoked tho 
saints, prayed for the dead, and possessed a hier- 
archy, and many catholic usages. 

* MemoireB de Deageant, p. 1£>0 : aeveral other passages 
are also very important respecting this conversion. 

t Liste des gentilshoniines de la religion reduits au roi, 
in Malingrc, Histoirc des derniers troubles arrives en 
France, p. 7811. Rohan also concluded his treaty; but 
unfortunately the particulars of it given in the Mcrcure de 
France, vii. p. 84.5, are not authentic. 

t Ucnoist, ii. 41(1. 

§ Rohan, M^m. i. lii. 

il Instruttionc all' arcivescovo di Danrolata, MS. 

IT Cordara: Historia socictatis Jesu, vii. 95. 118. 

*• Relation cathulique inserted in the Mercure Francois, 
viii. 489. 
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There have come down to ua reports of some 
bishops, from which we can collect the numerical 
proportions of the two confessions, as fixed under 
these circumstances. In the diocese of Poitiers 
half the inhabitants of some towns were protest- 
ants, as for instance Lusignan and St. Mairant ; in 
others a third, such as Cliauvigney and Niort ; a 
fourth in Loiiduii ; in I\)iLiers itself only a twen- 
tieth ; and a far lesser proportion still in the coun- 
try parts *, The bishops were in immediate com- 
munication with Home with res}>cct to the conver- 
sions, sending in re[)(»rts and mentioning their 
wishes : the nuncio was instructed to lay before the 
king, and to back with his recommendation what- 
ever they should communicate to him. In these 
reports they often went into very minute particu- 
lars. The bishop of Vienne, for instance, finds the 
missionaries especially obstructed by a preacher in 
St. Mareelliri, whom there was no defeating ; the 
imnciu is engag<'d to exert himself at court for liis 
removal. He is called on to support the bishop of 
St. Malo, who complains that catholic w’orsliip is 
not tolerated in a castle of his diocese. He is to 
procure for the bishop of Xaintes aii able prose- 
lytizer, who is pointed out to him by name. Some- 
timt‘s the bishojjs are called on, when they encounter 
obstacles, to state more explicitly what can be 
<lonc, so that the nuncio may propose it to the 
king +. 

The period was marked by a close union of all 
spiritual authorities with the Propaganda, which, 
as wo have said, displayed most activity and effi- 
cacy in its early years, and with the pope ; by zeal 
and lively assiduity in following up tho conse- 
quences of a decisive victory in arms ; and by the 
cordial co*operation therein of tho court, which 
discerned its own groat political interest in the 
struggle. It was therefore a period in which was 

• llclatione del vesoovo di Portlero, 1623, MS. 

t Inatrutttonc al urcivescovo di Damiata .-—one example 
may suilice. “ Dalla relatione del vescovo di Candou si 
cava die ha il detto vescovo ia terra di Neaco, ove sono 
iiiolti eretici, con una inissione di Gesiiiti, 11 quali in danno 
s’alfaticano se con I’anturitil tcni])orale il re non da qualche 
buoii ordine ; ed ella potril scrivere al detto vescovo the 
avvisi do die puh fare Sua p»*rdie nclla relatione non 
lo speciflea. Da quclla del vescovo di S. Malo s’intciide die 
in un castello c villa del niarchose di Moussaye c solo lecito 
di predicare aCalvinisti: pero sarebbe bene di rlcordare alia 
Mt*- del re die levasse i predicatori accioech^ i missionarj 
del vescovo potessero far friitto: il castollu e villa non h 
noininato nella relatione, e pert'> si potri scrivere al veseovo 
per saperlo. 11 vescovo di Monvellicr avvisa di haver rarcstia 
d'opcrarj e che dagli eretici sono sciititi volontieri i padri 
Cappiicini, onde se gli potrehbe procurarc una missione di, 
questi padri." [It appears from the rcjxirt of the bishop of 
Candon, that he has introduced into the country of Neaco, 
where there are many heretics, Jesuit missionaries, whose 
laliuiirs will be all fruitless if the king dues not interpose his 
temporal authority : you may write to the said bishop and 
desire him to state what his majesty can do, for he docs not 
specify it in his report. From the report of the bishop of 
St. Malo, it appears, that in a castle and town belonging to 
the marquis of Moussaye, the Calvinists alone ore allowed to 
preach; wherefore it would bo well to put his majesty in 
mind of removing the preachers, so that the bishop’s mis- 
sionaries might have opportunity of labouring with effect. 
The castle and city are not named in the report, so the bishop 
may be written to, to name them. The bishop of Montpellier 
writes that he lacks labourers, and that the heretics listen 
with alacrity to the Capuchins, for which reason a mission of 
those fathers might be furnished him.] 
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for ever decided the downfall of protcbtaiitism in 
Fi*ance. 

4. United NetJterlands. 

Now these advances of Catholicism were not 
confined to countries where tho government was of 
that faith ; they nmnifested themselves at tho same 
moment under protestaid rulers. 

We arc astoiiishcd when we read in Bentivoglio, 
that in thewe cities of the Netherlands which liail 
.so heroically and so long withstood the king of 
Spain, chiefly in behalf of their religion, ]>robably 
the greater part of the cniiueiit families liad gone 
over again to Catholicism • ; but it i.s still iViore 
startling when we find a very minute and cirenm- 
Htantial report of the y<>ar 1622, detailing the iii- 
crea.se and progress of Catholicism under such un- 
favourahle circumstances. It was in the year 1502 
the first Jesuit arrived in the Netherlands, and in 
1622 the order counteil there twenty -two members. 
New labourers wc*re continually pouring in from 
the colleges of Cologne and Louvain ; in the year 
1622 there wt're two hundred and twenty secular 
priests employed in the country, but their numbers 
were far from Jldeipiate to the calls made on them. 
According to the above-mentioned report, the num- 
ber of catholics in the arch-dioct'se of Utrecht 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand ; in 
the diocese of 1 laarlein, to which Amstenlam be- 
longed, to one hundred thousand souls ; Leuwarden 
possessed fifteen thousand, Cironingen twenty tliou- 
sand, Deventei* sixty thousand catliolics. The 
apostolic vicar sent at that time from the see of 
Rome to DeventcT, imparted in three towns and a 
few villages in that diocese, confirmation to twelve 
thousand pemms. The numbiTs in this report are 
no doubt much exaggerated ; still we sec that this 
pre-eminently protestant country w.-is yet strongly 
i(‘avcncd with Catholicism. Even tlioso bishoprics 
wliich Philip 11. had uiideavoprod to introduce 
there were constantly recognized by tlie catholics f. 
It was probably this state of things that inspired 
the Spaniards with eounige to renew the war 
against the Low Countries. 

5. State of Catholicism in England, 

Meanwliile more peaceful prospects had unfolded 
thein.selves in England. The son of Mary Stuart 
unit'd the crowns of Great Britain, and he now 
approximati'd more decidedly than ever to tho 
catholic powers. 

Previously to the accession of James 1. to the 
Englisli tlirone, Clement VIll. sent him word 
“ that he jirayed for him as the son of .so virtuous 
a mother ; that he wished him all temporal and 
sjiiritual welfare, and trusted yet to see him a 
catholic.” James’s advent to the throne was cele- 
bnited in Romo with solenm prayers and proces- 
sions. 

* Relatione dellc provincie uhbidienti, parte ii. c. IJ, In 
wiiich the state of religion in Holland is discusssed. 

t Compendium status in quo nunc est religio cathoHca In 
llolhandia et confederatis Relgli provinciis, 2 Dec. 1622; 
‘‘His non obstantibus — laus Deo — quotidie crescit catholi- 
corum numorus, pnesertim accedente dissensione hsereti- 
corum inter se." [Notwithstanding these things, thanks he 
to God, the number of the catholics daily increases, especially 
since the heretics have fallen out among themselves.] 
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James could not have ventured to make any 
corresponding return to these advances, even had 
he been so disposed ; but ho Allowed Parry, his 
ambassador to Paris, to enter into confidential re- 
lations with Biibalis, the nuncio at the same epurt. 
The latter produced a letter from the jiope^s ne- 
phew, Cardinal Aldobrandini ; wherein the latter 
admonished the English catholics to obey James as 
their king and natural lord, and even to pray for 
him. This was met on Parry’s part by an instruc- 
tion frijin James, in which ho promised to let the 
peaceable catholics live without molestation *. 

Ill fact, in the north of England people began 
agahi openly to attend mass : the puritans com- 
plained that within a short period fifty thousand 
Englishmen had gone over to Catholicism ; to which 
James is said to have made answ(;r, that “they 
might go :wid convert an equal number of Spaniards 
and Italians.” 

These successes may have prompted the cafholics 
to strain their hopes too far. lUit as the king per- 
sisted in his preference for the opposite side, as the 
old acts of parliament were renew'ed,and fresh per- 
secutions wens set on foot, their irritation grew 
proportionally intense, till at last it found fearful 
oxpr(‘ssion in the gunpowder plot. 

Aft<‘r that event there- was no [lossibility of any 
toleration on the king’s part. The most severe 
laws were onacte<l and enforced : domiciliary visits, 
imprisonments, and fines, were inflicted ; the 
priests, more esjiecially the Jesuits, w<>r(i pi'rsecutcd 
and banished ; the utmost rigour was deemed ne- 
cessary to (du'ck such enterprising foes. 

But in ju'ivate interviews the king’s expressions 
were very moderate. He said outright to a prince 
of the liouse of Lorraine, who once visited him 
not without the knowledge of Paul V., that after 
all therc^ was but little difference ladween the two 
confessions. Ho thought his own indee-d the best ; 
he adopted it from conviction, and not from mo- 
tives of policy : .still he wjis fond of hearing other 
opinions ; and since the calling of a council was 
beset by insuperable difficulties, lie W'oukl very 
gladly see a convention of learned men established 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation. If the 
pope would advance but one sfep to meet him, he 
would himself advance four. He too acknowledged 
the authority of the holy fatluT. Augustine was 
of more weight w'ith him than Luther, St. Bernard 
than Calvin ; nay, he beheld in the Roman church, 
even in that of the day, the true chur<!h, the 
mother of all others ; only she needed purification. 
He admitted (though indeed he would not say 
as mnch to a nuncio, however he might go so far 
in confidence to a friend and a cousin) tliat the 
pope was the head of the church, the supreme 
bishop f. It was therefore doing him gi*eat wrong 

* Breve relatione di quanto Hi 6 trattato tra S. cd il re 
d’lnghilterra. (MS. Rom.) 

t “ Che riconosce la chiesa Romana, etiandio quclla 
d’adeHso, per la vera chiesa e madre di tutte, nia ch'ella 
aveva bisogna d’esser purgata, e di pld cli’egli sapeva che 
V. StA. e capo di essa chiesa e priino vescovo.'’ (That he 
owns the church of Rome, even lliat of the present day, for 
the true mother church, though it needed purifiodtlon, and 
that he knows your holiness is head of that church and first 
bishop,] expressions altogether incapable of being recon- 
ciled with the principle of the English church, though they 
were attributed from other quarters likewise to that prince. 
(Relatione di Sr«di Breval al papa.) 


to regard him as a heretic or a schismatic : a he- 
retic he was not, for lie believed the very same as 
the pope believed, only the pope admitted some 
few articles of faith more than he ; neither was he 
a schismatic, for he held the pope to be the head 
of the cliurch. 

Entertaining such views as these, and a corres- 
ponding aversion to the puritanical side of pro- 
testjintism, the king would certainly have much 
more gladly conic to a peaceable understanding 
with the catholics than have kej>t them down by 
force, and at his own incessant peril. 

They were still numerous and powerful in Eng- 
land. In spite of great defeats and losses, or per- 
haps exactly in conseqiieneo of these, Ireland was 
in a state of eontinual ferment : it was of serious 
moment to the king to put an end to the insubor- 
dination of that country 

Now it must be observed, that both the English 
and the Irish eatholies wore attached to Spain. The 
Spanish ambassadors in London, dexterous, slirewd, 
and suin])tiious nnui, had gatliered round them an 
extraordinary body of hangers on : their chapels 
were always full, and Passion- week was celebrated 
there with gi’cat solemnity. The ambassadors, 
moreover, often opened their doors to their eo-reli- 
gionists : they were looked on, as a Venetian says, 
in the light of legates from the apostolic sec. 

I do not apprehend we should greatly err in 
eonjectnring, that it was principally this cause that 
suggested to king James the thought of marrying 
his heir to a Spanish princess. Ho hoped thereby 
to make sure of the catholics, and to conciliate; for 
his own hou.se the regard in which the latter held 
that of Spain. Foreign relations contributed a 
fresh motive : for it was to be expected that the 
house of Austria, when so nearly related to him, 
would be more favourable to his son-in-law the 
elector palatine. 

The only question was, whether the thing was 
practicable. The difierence in point of religion, 
constituted a difficulty of a nature in those days 
really very hard to ovt?rcomc. 

The real world, and the common place course 
of things, are always encompassed by a fantastic 
element, that finds its exjiression in jioetry and 
romantic narrations, through w hieh it readily affects 
the minds of youth, and re-aets on the events of 
life. The negoeiations r<*8pecting the man’iage 
being tediously })rotracted from clay to day, and 
from month to month, the prince of Wales, in 
eoneert with his conficlant and companion Buck- 
ingham, conceived the romantic design of setting 
out in jierson to fetch his bride f. The Spanish 

• Rclalionu di D. Lazzari, 1021. Tic founds hfs opinions 
Qn the timidity of the king : “havendo io e.sperimentato per 
manifesti segni che ]>revalc in hii piit il timore che Hra." 
[since I have had inaiiifesl proof that fear Is a more cogent 
passion with him than anger.] Moreover, “ ])er la pratica 
che ho di lul (del ro) lo stiino indifl'erentc in qualsivoglia 
religione.” [ From the practieal experience I have had of hia 
character, I believe him to be inditferent as to religion.] 

t Papers relative to the SpaniHh match In the Hardwicke 
papers, i. p. .39.9. They contain a rorrcHpondence between 
James I. and the two travellers, that excites a very strong 
interest in the persons concerned. The failings of James 
appear at least those of a very kindly nature. His first 
begins : “ My sweat boys and dear ventrous knights, worthy 
to be put In a new romanso." — “ My sweat boys,” is his 
Q.siial mode of addressing them, theirs is Dear dad and 
gossip.” 
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ambasAador Gondemar, seems not to have been alto- 
gether without some share in the project. He told 
tlie prince that his presence would put an end to 
all difficulties. 

Great was the surprise of Lord Digby, the 
English ambassador in Madrid, who up to this 
time had conducted the ncgociations for the mar- 
riage, when one day he was called from his room 
to meet two cavaliers who desired to speak with 
him, and beheld in them tlie son and the favourite 
of his sovereign. 

And now indeed, the removal of the existing 
religious obstacles was set about in good earnest. 

The pope’s approval was a necessary condition, 
and king James had not shrunk from entering 
upon formal nc'gociations with Paul V. on the 
subject. But that pope would only give his consent 
upon the stipulation that the king would grant 
entire religious freedom to his catholic subjects. 
So stn)ng, on the contrary, was the impression made 
on Gregory XV., by tlie very significant fact of the 
prince’s iouruey, that ho was ready to accept of 
less weiglity concessions. In a letter to the pnnee 
lie expresses his hope, that “ the antique seed of 
Christian piety, that had bloomed so fair in English 
kings, would yet revive in him : in no case could 
he, intending to wed a catholic lady, desire to 
oppress the catholic church.” The prince replied, 
that ho would never exercise any hostility towards 
tho Roman church ; he would endeavour to bring 
it about, that ** in lilte manner as wo all acknow- 
ledge one triune God, so we may all likewise unite 
in one faith and one church Wo see how 
great were the mutual advances on both sides. 
Olivarez averred that he had most urgently solicited 
the pope to grant the dispensation, and that the 
king could deny the prince nothing that lay within 
the compass of his kingdom f. The English catho- 
lics too were pressing with the pope, representing 
to him that his refusal of the dispensation would 
draw down fresh persecutions on theij* heads. 

Next the two parties agreed upon the points to 
which tho king was to pledge himself. 

Not only were the infanta and her suite to be al- 
lowed the exorcise of their own religion in a chapel 
at court, but the early education of the princes to be 
bom of that marriage was to be in her hands : no 
penal laws were to be of force against her children, 
or to affect tlicir right of succession to the throne, 
even though they sliould remain catholics J . Fur- 
thermore tho king promised in general, “not to 
interfere with the private practice of the catholic 
worship, not to constrain the catholics to take any 
oath repugnant to their faith, and to provide that 
the laws against tho catholics should be repealed 
by pai*ruimont.” 

King James swore to these articles in AuguA 

• Frequently printed. I follow the copy in Clarendon and 
in tlie llardwicke Papers, said to be taken from the oriKinal. 

t In the first impulse of his Joy he even said, according to 
lUickingham’s narration, (March 20) “ that if the pope would 
not give a dispensation for a wife, they would give the 
infanta to thy son Baby as his wench.” 

t The most important point, and the source of much mis- 
chief. Tlie article runs thus : " Quod leges contra catholicos 
Romanos latae vel ferendte in Anglia ct aliis regnis regi 
magnae Britannia^ subjectis non attingent liberos ex hoc 
matrimonio oriundos, et libere Jure succcssionis in regnis ct 
domlniis magnee Britannia* fruautur.” (Mer. Franc, ix. 
Appcndicc ii. 18.) 
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1623, and no doubt seemed left of the completion 
of the marriage. 

Festivities were held in Spain ; the court receiv- 
ed congratulations ; formal intimation was given 
to the ambassadors ; and the infanta’s ladies of 
honour and her father confessor wore enjoined not ’ 
to let fall a word unfavourable to the match. 

King James reminded his sou, that he should not 
in his joy at these happy events forget his nephews, 
who were despoiled of their inheritance, nor his 
sinter bathed in tears. The cause of the palatine 
was warmly taken up. A project was conceived 
of interweaving the imperial line and tlie palatine 
house into the new alliance, by luiiting the son of 
the proscribed elector in marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the emperor : and to avoid giving ottenco to 
Bavaria, the establishment of an eighth electorate 
was proposed. The emperor forthwith opened the 
matter to Maximilian of Bavaria, who showed no 
disinclination to it on his part, and only required 
that he should be left in possession, as before, of 
the palatine electorate, ami that the eighth electo- 
rate proposed to he established, should be confeiTed 
on the jialatine house. This made no imporUint 
difference to the catholic interests. The catho- 
lics were to enjoy freedom of religion in the restor- 
ed palatinate ; and they would still retain a majo- 
rity in the electoral college *, 

Thus tho power, which under tho former reign 
had constituted the main bulwark of protestantism, 
now entered into the most friendly relations with 
ancient foes, to which it seemed to have vowed 
implacable hatred, tho pope and Spain. Already 
the catholics began to meet with totally dilVerent 
treatment in England, Domiciliary visits and 
persecution ceased ; certain oaths were no longer 
exacted ; catholic chapels were roared, to tho sore 
I annoyance of the protestants ; and tho puritanical 
zealots, who censured the match, wore punished. 
King James doubted not that before winter set in 
ho should embrace his son and' his young bride, 
and his favourite. All his letters breathe a heai*t- 
felt longing for this consummation. 

It is manifest what advantages would have 
sprung from tho execution of the above named 
articles : but the marriage itself gave reason to 
expect consequences altogether distinct, the extent 
of which could not have been forescHin. What force 
had failed to secure, namely, an influence over the 
administration of England, seemed now to be obtain- 
ed in tho most peaceful and natural course. 

6. Missions. 

Arrived at this point in our review of tho bril- 
liant progress of Catholicism in Europe, we may 
pause, and cast our eyes towards those distant re- 
gions, in which it likewise made vast strides through 
the force of kindred impulses. 

Religion had part in the very firet idea, which 
prompted tho discoveries and conquests of the 
Spauisli and Portuguese ; it constantly accompanied 
and animated them, and it came forth in great 
strength in the newly founded empires both of the 
East and of the West. 

In the beginning the seventeenth century, we find 
the stately fabric of the catholic church in South 
America fully reared. It included five arebbishop- 

♦ Khevenhiller, x. 114, 
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ric8, twenty-seven bishoprics, four hundred con- 
voiits, and innumerable parishes and doctriruu \ 
Magnibcent cathedrals had risen, the most gor- 
geous of which was perhaps that of Los Angeles. 
The Jesuits taught grammar and the liberal arts, 
and a theological seminary was connected with 
their college of San Ildefonso. All branches of 
theological study were taught in the universities 
of Mexico and Lima. The Americans of European 
descent were observed to be distinguislicd for their 
remarkable acuteness : only as they thomHclves 
complained, they were too remote from the graci- 
ous countenance of royalty, to hope to be rewarded 
according to their desert. Meanwhile the mendi- 
cant ordcra especially had begun steadily to propa- 
gatt; Christianity over the whole South American 
continent. Conquest had passed into missionary 
effort, andimissions were the parents of civilization. 
The monks and friars taught conjointly the arts 
of sowing and reaping, planting trees, building 
bouses, reading and singing, and they were regarded 
with proportionate affection. When the priest 
came atriong his Hock, he was w'olcomcd with ring- 
ing of bells and music ; flow'ers were strewed in 
his path, and women held out their children to him 
and h. sought him to bless them. The Indians 
manifested a great liking for the externals of wor- 
ship. They were never weary of attending mass, 
singing vespers, and waiting in the choir for the 
pert’ormanco of service. They had talents for 
music, and to adorn a church was for them a source 
of guileless delight. They seemed indeed susceptible 
in a very high degree to whatever could impress 
a sim]>l« and infantile fancy f. In their dreams 
they beheld the joys of Paradise. To the sick 
appeared the queen of heaven in all her pomp, 
suiTonndcd by youthful atteiidmits who ministered 
to and refreshed the fainting sufferer. Or she 
would present herself alone, and teach her wor- 
shipper a song of her crucified Son, “ whose head is 
bent like the yellow ear of corn.’* 

Such were the particulars of Catholicism that 
were here most effective. The monks only com- 
plain that the bad examples set by the Spaniards, 
and their tyranny, corrupted the natives, and were 
an obstacle to the progress of conversion. 

The work of proselytizing went on nearly in the 
same manner in the East Indies, as far as the sway 
of the Spaniai'ds and the Portuguese extended. 
Goa bewime a great focus of proselytism : year 
after year thousands were converted. As early 
as 1563, there were reckoned three hundred thou- 
sand new Christians in Goa, in the mountains of 
Cochin, and at Cape Comorin But tlie gene- 
ral relations of foreigners to the natives were here 
altogether different from those subsisting in Ame- 
rica. Here a vast, peculiar, and unconquered world 
debed the force alike of arms and of argument ; 

♦ Herrera, Descripclon de las Indias, p. 80. 

f Compendio y descriiKion de las Indias ocidentales, MS. 
** Tienen mucha caridad con los ncccssitados y en particular 
con los sacerdotes: que los respetan y rcverencien como 
ministros de Christos, abra^an los mas de tal suerte las 
cosas de nuestra santa fe, que solo el mal exemplo que nos 
demos es causa que no aya entre ellos grandes santos, como 
lo experimente el tiempo que estuve en aqucllos regnos.” 
The Literee annuse provinciee Paraguariae missa; a Nicolao 
Duran, Antv. 16.36, are particularly interesting, because the 
Jesuits kept the Spaniards away from that province. 

I MaSei, Commentarius de rebus Indicis, p. 21. 
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primeval religions, the ceremonials of which capti- 
vated both soul and sense, and were intimately 
associated with the maimers and habits of thought 
of the inhabitants. 

It was the natural tendency of Catholicism to 
overcome even such a world as tliis. 

This was the fundamental idea on which were 
foimdcd the whole course and proceedings of 
Francis Xavier, who had arrived in the East Indies 
as early as 1542. He traversed India in its whole 
length and breadth. Ho prayed at tlie tomb of 
the apostle Thomas in Maliapiir ; preached from 
a tree to the people of Travancore, taught spiritual 
songs in the Moluccas, which were repeated by the 
boys in the markot-place, and by the bshonnen on 
the 8(‘a. But he was not designed by naturo to 
complete w hat ho began ; his motto was Amplius I 
amplius ! his zeal for prostOytizing was in some 
sort identibed with a kind of passion for travelling. 
Ho had already reached Japan, and was about to 
seek the focus and birth place of the opinions and 
habits he f(‘li in with there, when he died *. 

It was consonant with the natiira of man tliat 
his example, and the difficulties of his undertaking, 
should challenge rather than deter imitation. 
The most varied activity prevailed in the East in 
the brst deeailcs of the seventeenth century. 

From the year 1606, wo bnd father Nobili in 
Madaiira. Ho was astonished to see the small pro- 
gress Christianity had made in such a length of time, 
and believed that circumstance was atti’ibutable 
solely to the fact, that the Portuguese had addre.sscd 
themselves to the parias. Christ was regarded as 
a God of the parias. He adopted a totally different 
course, insisting that conversion, to be effectual, 
must begin with the higher casU^s. He declared 
on his aiTival that he was of the purest race of 
nobility, of which he had proofs by him, and he 
attached himself to the Brahmins. He assumed 
their dress and modes of life, submitted to their 
penitential practices, learned Stmscrit, and entered 
into their ideas f . There was an opinion among 
them, that there had formerly existed in India 
four ways of truth, of which one had beeir lost. 
Nobili affirmed that he was come to point out that 
lost, but most direct spiritual way to immortality. 
By the year 1609, he had already gained over 
seventy Bralimins. He was sedulous to avoid 
offending their prejudices, and tolerated even their 
distinctions of castes, only giving them another 
signibcation : he separated the castes from each 
other in the churches, and exchanged the expres- 
sions in which the doctrines of Christianity had 
previously been clothed, for others more elegant 
and of more literary dignity. His proceedings 
w'cre in all respects so judicious, that ho soon saw 
crowds of converts around him. Though his 
method caused great scandal, still it seemed the only 
one btted to obtain extensive succes.s. Gregory XV. 
pronounced his approval of it in the year 1621. 

• Maflei, Historiaruni Indicanun lib. xiii. et xlv. 

t Juvenciua, Hiatoriec Societ. Jesu pars v. tom ii. lib. 
xviii. § ix. n. 49. “ Brachmanum instituta crania caeremo- 
niasque cognoscit; linguam vernaculam dlctam vulgo Ta- 
raulicara, qua? latlsslme pertinet, addiscit ; addit Badagicam, 
qui principutn et aulae sermo, denique Grandotiicam sive 
Samutcradam, qu» lingua eruditorum cst, emterum tot ob- 
sita difllcultatibus, null! ut £uropa?o bene cognita fuisaet ad 
cam diem atqne inter ipsosmet Indos plurirauin scire vide- 
antur qui hnne utcunque norint ctsi aliud nihil norlnt.'* 
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The attempts made al>out this time at the court 
of the emperor Akbar arc no less worthy of note. 

It will be remembered that the old Monghol 
Khans^ the conquerors of Asia, ha<l long main- 
tained a peculiarly inditferent position amongst 
the various religions that divided the world. It 
would almost seem that the emperor Akbar held 
similar views. On summoning the Jesuits to his 
presence, he told them that “ lie had taken pains 
to become acquainted with all the religions on 
earth ; he now wished to be made acquainted with 
the Christian religion with the help of the fathers, 
whom he honoured and prized.’* Gerouimo Xavier, 
the nejihew of Francis, was the fii*st who took up 
his ri'sidencc purmaiK?ntIy at Akbar’s court in the 
year loflS ; the insurrections of th(i Mahometans 
contributed to make the emperor incline to the 
Christians. Christmas was celebrated in the most 
solemn manner at Lahore in the year 1590 ; the 
holy manger was e.xposcd to view for twenty sue- 
cessive days ; numerous proselytes entered the 
ehiu'ch in procession, with palms in their hands, 
and received baptism. The emperor expressed 
much pleasure on reading a life of Christ composed 
in l*ersian, imd he had an image of the Virgin, 
executed aft^t^ the model of the Madonna <lel popolo 
ill Rome, brought into his palace to show to his 
women. The Christians indeed drew from this 
inft'rences larger than the circumstances warrant- 
ed, still they did really accomplish a great deal : 
after Akhar’s death in 1610, three princes of the 
blood royal solemnly received baptism. They rude 
on white elephants to the church, where they were 
received by father (jcroniino with trumpets sound- 
ing and drums beating *. Gradually (-hristiaiiity 
appeared to gain some firmness of footing, though 
here too opinions and dispositions fluetuated with 
the more or less friendly political undei'standing 
• subsisting with the Portuguese. In 1621, a college 
was estahlished in Agi’a, and a station in Patiui, : 
and in 1624, the emperor Jehangir gave hopes 
that ho would become a convert. 

At the same period the Jesuits had already pene- 
trated into China, where they sought to allure the 
skilful, scientific, studious people of that empire 
through the inventions of the west. Ricci obtained 
his first sucfess by teaching mathematics, aud by 
getting by heart and reciting striking passages 
from the writings of Confucius. A present ho 
made the emperor of a striking clock, gained him 
admission into Pekin, where nothing raised him so 
highly ill the favour and good graces of his impe- 
rial maji^iy as the construction of a map, that far 
surpassed all the attempts which had ever beeu 
made in that way by the native artists. It was 
chariieteristic of Ricci, that on receiving an order 
from the emperor to make him ten such maps on 
silk, to be hung up in his apartments, he took the 
opportunity of doing something for the promotion 
of Christianity, and filled the vacant place.s on the 
maps w ith Christian symbols and texts. Such was 
the general spirit of his teaching i he began usually 
wdtli mathematics, aud ended with religion ; his 
scientific talents procured respect for his religious 
iustriiction. Not only were his immediate pupils 
gained over, but many mandarins, too, whose garb 
lie assumed, joined him : a society of the Blessed 
Virgin was formed in Pekin as early as the year 


1606. Ricci died in 1610, worn out not only by ex- 
cessive labour, but chiefly by the numerous visits, 
the long dinners, and all the other exactions of 
Chinese social etiquette : but after his death otliers 
observed tlie advice he had given, “to go to work 
without parade or noise, and in such stonny seas 
to keep close to the shore,” luid they followed his 
example as regarded science. An eclipse of the 
moon occurred in 1610; the predictions of tlie 
native astroaonici*8 .md of the Jesuits diftcrod by a 
whole hour ; the event proving that the latter 
were right, added greatly to their credit *. Not 
only were they charged, in Kunjunetion with some 
mandarins, their pupils, with the reform ot the 
astronomical tables, but Christianity, too, was pro- 
moted by their success. In 1611, the first church 
was consecrated in Nankin ; in 1616, there were 
Christian clmrchcs in five provinces of the empire. 
In the opposition the Jesuits sometimes encoun- 
tered, iiotliing was of so uuieh service to them as 
the fact that their pupils had written books wbieli 
met with tluj approbation of the learned. They 
ha<l the art to elude the storms that threatened 
them ; they complied, too, as closely as possible, 
with the usages of the country, and this they were 
empowered to do in several points by the pope in 
the year 1619. The coiistrqueiicc was, that not a 
year passed in which thousands were not con- 
verted ; their opponents gradually died off ; in 
1624, Adam Sehall appeared, and the accurate* 
description of two eclii)ses of the moon which hap- 
pened in that year, and a treatise by Lombardo ou 
the earthquake, added fresh lustre to their reputa- 
tion f . 

The Jesuits had struck into a different course in 
the warlike Japan, incessantly rent by factions. 

• Juvency has devoted the whole of his 19th book to the 
undertakings in China, and added at p. 501 a treatise, 
imperii Siuici rccens ct uburior notitia, which is still worth 
reading. 

t Relatione della Ciiia dell’ anno 1G2I. “Lo stnto pre- 
sente di questa chiesa mi pare in universale raolto simile 
ad una nave a cui e li vent! c le nuvole minaccino di corto 
grave borasca, e per ci5 li marlnari aminainando le vele o 
calando le antenne fermino il coiso, c stiano aspettando che 
si chiarisca 11 cielo e ccssino i contrast! de’ venti : nia bene 
spesso avvienc che tutto il male si risolve in paura, c che 
sgombrate le furie de’ venti svanisce la tempesta contenta 
delie sole minaccie. Cosl appunto pare che sia accaduto alia 
nave di questa cliiesa. Quattro anni fa se le Icv6 contru 
una gagliarda borasca, la quale pareva che la dove8.se som- 
mergere ad un tratto; li piloti accomoduiidosi al tempo 
raccolsero le vole delle opere loro e si ritirarono alquanto ; 
ma in modo che pntevanu esserc trovati da chiunque voleva 
I’aiuto loro per aspettarc donee aspiret dies et inclinentur 
umbrae. Sin hora II mule non 6 state di altro che di timore.” 
[The present state of this church appears to me on the whole 
very similar to that of a .sliip which the winds and the 
clouds threaten with a speedy and violent tempest ; where- 
fore the mariners, shortening sail and lowering the yards, 
lie to, and wait till the sky clears and the winds cease their 
conllicts ; but very often it happens that the whole danger is 
rtvsolvt-d into fear, and that the winds having spent their 
fury, the tempest vanishes, content with mere threats. This 
is precisely what seems to have happened to the vessel of 
this church. Four years ago a sharp gale arose against It, 
which seemed likely to sink it at a gust ; the pilots, obedient 
to the w'calher, furled cheir sails and retired a space, but so 
that they might be found by Whoever required their aid, to 
wait till day should break and the shadows melt away. Up 
to the present time the whole evil has amounted to no more 
than alarm.] 


• Juvcncius, 1. 1. n. 1 — 23. 
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From the bcginnin^]^ they made themselves parti- 
sans. In the year 1654 they were fortunate 
enough to declare for the party that proved vic- 
torious ; they were secure of its favour, and 
by its aid they ma<le extraordinary progress. 
By the year 1573 they counted there 300,000 
Christians : Father Valignano, who died in 16*06, a 
man whose advice Philip II. gladly consulted on 
East Indian affairs, founded 300 churches and 
thirty Jesuit houses in Japan. 

But this very connexion of the Jesuits with 
Mexico and Spain provoked tho jealousy of the 
native Japanese autliorities : they had no longer 
their former good fortune in the civil w.nrs ; the 
party they had adopted was defeated, and fr(»in the 
year 1612 it w.‘w subjected to fearful persecutions. 

But they made a very hold stand. Their )»ro- 
selytes iifvoked the death of martyrs : they had 
formed a martyr society, tho inemhers of which 
encouraged each other to endure all sufferings : 
they distinguishe<l those years as the Mvvi M.arty- 
rum. Violent .os waxed the persecution, says their 
historian, yet every year produced new converts *. 
They will have it that from 1603 to 1622, exactly 
233,333 Japanese embraced Christianity. 

In all these countries the Jesuits displayed a 
character equally marked with pliant conformity to 
circumstances, and stedfast unbending pertinacity. 
They made progress to an extent that could never | 
have been anticijtated, and succeeded in vaiKpiish- 
ing, at least in part, the opposition of the estab- 
lished national religions of the East. 

Nor did they neglect to take measures f<»r the 
union of the oriental Christians with the church of 
Home. 

In India proper they had fallen in with that 
primitive Nostorian community which is known by 
the name of Christiana of St. 'J’honias ; and Jis 
these recognized as their head and as shepherd 
of the universal .church, not the pope of Rome, 
of whom they had never heard, but tho patriarch 
of Babylon (at Mosul), measures were speedily 
taken to draw them into the communion of the 
Roman church. Neither force nor persuasion 
were spared. In 1601, the moat eminent among 
them seemed won, and a Jesuit was appointed 
bishop over them. The Roman ritual was printed | 
in Chaldaic : the errors of Ncstorius were anathe- 
matized in a diocesan council ; a Jesuit college was 
erected in Cranganor ; the new installation in tho 
episcopal see took place in the year 1624, with 
the approbation of the most obstinate of the former 
opponents f. 

Of course the political superiority of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish power conduced largely to these 
results. It was also highly influential in Abyssinia 
about the same time. 

* Lettere annue del Giappone dell* anno 1G22, furnish an 
example : I gloiiosl campioni che morirono quest’ anno 

furono 121 : gll adultl che per opera de’ padrl della com- 
pagnia a vtsCa di cosi crudelo persecutiono hanno ricevuto il 
santo battesimo arrivano al numero di 2236, senza nunierar 
quelli che per mezzo d’ altri rellglosi c sacerdoti Giapponcsi 
si battezorno.” [Tho glorious champions who died this year 
were 121 : the adults who received holy baptism at the 
hands of the fathers of the company in the face of such 
cruel persecution, amounted to the number of 2236, without 
counting those who were baptized through the instrumeu- 
tality of other Japanese monks and priests.] 
t Cordara : Historia Societ. Jesu, vi. ix. p. 535. 


All former efforts in that country had been in- 
e6*ectual. It was not till the yoar 1603 that the 
Portuguese of Fremona, having rendered CKsential 
service to the Abyssinians in a battU*, obtained 
high credit for themselves and their religion. Just 
then father Paez arrived, an able .Jesuit, who 
preached in the language of tho country, and 
gained access at court. The victorious .so\Weign 
wished to form a closer conuexiun with tho king 
of Spain, chiefly with a view to that monarch’s 
support against his foes in the interior. Paez 
represented to him as tho only means towards his 
eft'ecting this, tho necessity of his abjuring his 
.schismatic doctrines and conforming to the Roman 
church. His arguments had tho more weight, in- 
asmuch as the Portuguese really displayed fidelity 
and courage in the intestine commotions of tho 
country. Disputations were appointed ; the un- 
lettered monks were easily jmt down ; the bi^avcst 
man in tho kingdom, Sela-Cliristos, a brother of 
the emperor Sela Segued (Socinius), was converted, 
and his example was followed by countless others : 
an aliiiuice was then formed with Paul V. and 
Philip III. The representatives of the established 
religion naturally bestirred themselves at this ; 
tho civil wars of Abyssinia, like tho^e of Europe, 
assumed a religious colour ; the abuna and nis 
monks wore always on the side of the rebels, Sela- 
Christos, the Portuguese, and the converts, on that 
of the emperor. Battles wero fought year after 
year ; success and danger alternated ; at last the 
emperor and his party were victorious. Tho vic- 
tory was shared by Catholicism and the Jesuits. 
In the year 1C21, Seltaii Segued decided the old 
controversy respecting the two-fold nature of 
Christ according to the views of the Roman 
church : he prohibited the offering up of prayers 
for the patriarch of Alexandria ; catholic churches 
and chapels were erected in his towns mid in his 
gardens*. In 1622, after having confessed to 
Paez, he received tho Eucharist after the catholic 
ritual. The court of Rome had long been solicited 
to send a Latin patriarch to Abyssinia ; but it 
hesitated to do so as long as the enijjcror’s disposi- 
tion or his power was doubtful ; at present he had 
vanquished all his adversaries, and never could 
he display more good will. On the 13th of Dec. 
Gregory XV. uomiiiated doctor Alfonzo Mendez, 
a Portuguese, of the society of Jesus, proposed by 
king Philip, to bo patriiu'ch of yEthiopia f. After 
Mendez had at last arrived, the emperor solemnly 
tendered his obedience to the pope of Rome. 

Meanwhile attention was directed also to all the 
Greek Christians : the popes sent mission after 
mission to them. The Roman professio fidei had 
been introduced among the Maronites by some 
Jesuits. In 1604, we hud a Nestorian archiman- 
drite at Rome, where he renounced the doctrine of 
Nestorins in the name of a great multitude of hib 
followers. A Jesuit mission was founded in Con- 
stantinople, where, through the iufiuenco of the 
French ambassador, it attained a certain degree of 
stability and credit, and succeeded among other 
things, in the year 1621, in procuring the removal, 
at least for a while, of the patriarch Cyrillus Lu- 
caris, who inclined to protestantism. 

* Juvencius, p. 705. Cordara, vi. p. 320. Ludolf calls tho 
emperor Susneus. 

t Sogripanti: Discorso della religlone dell’ Etiopla, MS. 
from the Atti Consistoriali. 
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How prodigious was this world-wide range of 
activity I forcing its way at once amidst the Andes 
and the Alps, sending out its scouts and pioneers 
to Scandinavia and to Thibet, and insinuating itself 
into the favour of the governments in England and 
in China ; yet every where on this iniinense theatre 
fresh, and unbroken, and indefatigable : tlie im- 
pulse at work in its centre animating, and that per- 
haps with more intense vivacity, every labourer on 
tlie outermost bounds. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONFLICTING POLITICAL RKLATIONS. NEW VICTORIES 
OF CATHOLICISM. 

, 1623-1628. 

It is not solely resistance from without that always, 
or perha]>8 ever, sets bounds bj the career of a con- 
quering power ; in general this change of foi*tune 
is greatly promoted, if not directly provoked, by 
internal (lisse 4 sion 8 . 

Had Catholicism remained one in spirit, and pur- 
sued its pui*poso with united forces, it can hardly be 
conceived how northern Germanic Europe, entan- 
gled for the rat)st part as it was in its interests, and 
circumvented by its policy, could long have been 
disposed to resist it. 

But was it not natural, that at this stage in the 
progivss of its power, Catholicism should once more 
display those early marked di8crc])ancic8, which, 
though superficially concealed, had never ceased to 
work within it ? 

The peculiarity in the progress of religion in the 
period before us is, that it was every where founded 
on political and military superiority. Missions 
marched in the train of war. Tlie consequence 
Avas, that with them wviro associated the greatest 
political clianges, of no little importance in them- 
selves, and which could not fail of exciting re- 
actions, the result of which there was no fore- 
seeing. 

Of all these changes the most important un- 
doubtedly was, that the German line of tho house 
of Austria, wliich hitherto, engrossed by the trou- 
bles in the hereditary dominions, had taken less 
part in the affaira of Europe in general, at once 
attained to the independenco, importance, and 
strength of a great European power. The eleva- 
tion of German-Aiistna had the elfect of making 
Spain, which had remained pacific since tho times 
of Philip II., awake with fresh martial ardour to 
the assertion of its former pretensions and hopes. 
The two powers had already corao into direct con- 
nexion, in consequence of the Grisons’ transactions: 
tho Alpine passes on tho Italian side were taken 
possession of by Spain, those on the Gorman side 
by Austria. On those lofty mountains they seemed 
to tender each other mutual aid for enterprises 
directed towards all quarters of the world. 

Certainly this position of things involved on the 
one hand a great prospect for Catholicism, to which 
the two lines had devoted themselves with invio- 
lable attachment ; hut, on the other hand likewise, 
a great danger of internal discord. How much 
jealousy had the Spanish monarchy under Philip II. 
provoked ! But the combined force of tho house 
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was now uprisen in far ||p*eater vigour and solidity, 
through tho increase of its German resources. The 
old antipathies to it would of necessity be aroused 
in a still higher degree. 

This was first manifested in Italy. 

The small Italian states, severally incapable of 
standing by themselves, were above all others in 
those times in need of and keenly sensitive as to 
the preservation of the balance of power. To find 
themselves hemmed in, as they now were, on both 
sides, and apparently cut off from all foreign aid. 
by the occupation of tho Alpine passes, appeared 
to them pregnant with imminent peril Without 
much regarding what advantage their creed mi^ht 
derive from the combination in question, they ap- 
plied to France, which alone could help them, in 
order to its annihilation. Louis XIII. was alarmed 
too, lest he should lose his influence in iMily. Im- 
mediately after tho peace of 1622, before he had 
yet returned to his capital, ho concluded a treaty 
with Savoy and Venice, by virtue of which their 
united forces should compel the house of Austria 
to surrender tho passes and fortresses of the 
Grisous *. 

This intention contemplated it is true hut a 
single point, hut it was one that might easily lead 
to the disturbance of the whole existing state of 
things. 

Gregory XV. was fully aware of this, of the 
danger to the peace of the catholic world, to the 
progress of the interests of religion, and thereby 
to the revival of the dignity and importance of the 
papal see. With the same zeal with which he pro- 
moted missions and efforts for conversion, ho now, 
in his lively perception of the necessary concatena- 
tion, laboured to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 

The reverence felt for the papal sec, or rather 
the feeling of tho unity in the catholic world, was 
still in such force, that both Spain and France de- 
clared they would leave tho docisjon of this matter 
to the pope. Nay, ho was himself requested to 
take those fortresses which excited so much jealous 
uneasiness into his own hands as a deposit, pending 
the fuller adjustment of the dispute, and to gar- 
rison them with his own troops f. 

Pope Gregory deliberated for a moment Avhethor 
he ought to take this active and doubtless-expensive 
part in foreign transactions ; but since it was ma- 
nifest how much depended thereon, as regarded 
the ]>eacc of the catholic world, he at last caused a 
couple of companies to be raised, and sent them, 
under the command of his brother tho duke of 
Fiano, to the Grisons. The Spaniards could have 
wished to retain at least Riva and Chiavenna ; but 
even tliese they surrendered to the papal troops 
Archduke Leopold of tho Tyrol also consented at 
last to transfer to them those districts and for- 
tresses, to the possession of which he did not hap- 
pen to have some personal claim. 

By this means the danger seemed really averted 
that had most excited alarm among the Italian 
states. Tho main consideration now was to pro- 
vide for the interests of Catholicism in the subse- 
quent arrangements. It was proposed that, as the 

♦ Nani : Storia Veueta, p. 255. 

t Dispaccio, SUIery, Nov. 28, lG2t. Corsinl 13. 21 Genn. 
1623, in Siri, Momorie recondite, tom. v. p. 435. 442. Scrit- 
tnra del deposito della Valtellliia, ib. 4.59. 

t Siri: Memorie recondite, v. 519. 
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Valtelline was not a^ain to fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards, so neither should it be suffered to 
revert to the Grisons, since that would be so likely 
to interrupt the restoration of Catholicism in the 
valley. It was to be annexed to the three ancient 
Rhoetian leagues as a fourth independent member, 
with equal privileges. From the same motives the 
pope would not completely sever that union of the 
two Austrian lines which seemed so necessary to 
tho progress of Catholicism in Germany. The 
passes through Worms and tho Valtelline were to 
remain open to the Spaniards, with tho full under- 
standing that this should be for the purpose of 
mftrchiiig their troops towards Germany, but not 
from thence to Italy *. 

Thus far had things proceeded ; nothing indeed 
had been actually concluded, hut every thing was 
ripe thereto, when Gregory XV. <lied, July 8, 1628. 
He had lived long enough to en joy the satisfaction of 
having allayed these formidable dissensions, and of 
seeing the progress of tho church maintained luiin- 
torruptedly. A now combination between Spain 
and France for an attack on Rochelle and Holland 
had even come under consideration in tho course 
of the negotiations. 

But after Gregory’s death these schemes were 
far from being realized. 

In the first place, the now pope, Urban VIII., 
was not yet looked np to with tliat confidence 
which is begotten by the tinod and continual exer- 
cise of thorough impartiality : again, tho Italians 
were far from being satisfied with tho terms of tho 
treaty : but what was most important of all, Vieu- 
villeand Richelieu had come to the helm in France ; 
men who plied tho opposition to Spain, not at the 
solicitation of others, as their predecessors had done, 
or as mere auxiliaries, but of their own spontaneous 
impulse, and as tlio grand object of French policy. 

There was perlvips in this loss of choice than one 
is apt to suppose. France, too, as well as tho 
Austro-Spanish power, was expanding all her re- 
siiurccs : the victory over the Huguenots had vastly 
exalted tho royal authority, and the unity and 
national feeling of the country ; and as her claims 
grow with her strength, every thing conduced to ; 
urge her upon a bolder line of policy than she had j 
hitlierto pursued. This national tendency called 
forth its appropriate organs ; men who were able 
and willing to give it effect. From the first Riche- 
lieu was resolved to make head against the com- 
manding influence which the house of Austria had 
always possessed, and which had recently become 
more vigorous and lofty than ever, and to wrestle 
with it for supremacy in Europe. 

This was a resolution that imported a far more 
perilous rupture in the catholic world than that 
which had recently been healed. The two foremost 
powers would necessarily engage in open war with 
each other. All thoughts of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Roman treaty were at an end, and 
Urban VIII. laboured in vain to hold the French 
to the concessions to which they had consented. 
But the French were not content with a mere alli- 
ance with the catholic opposition. Though a car- 
dinal of tho Roman church, Richelieu did not 
scruple to league himself openly with the protest- 
ants. 

♦ Art. ix. of the echeme of the convention. 
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He first made advances to the English, with a 
view of preventing tho Spanish match, from which 
the house of Austria would necessarily derive so 
great an accession of strength. Personal circum- 
stances furthered his views ; the inipaticnco of 
James I., who longeil for the return of his son and 
his favourite with the yearning of an old man who 
thought his death approaching, and a misunder- 
standing between the two prime ministers, Olivarez 
and Buckingham : but chiefly the result was deter- 
mined by the thing itself. Tho affairs of tho Pa- 
latinate presented insurmountable difficulties in tho 
course of Iho nogoeiatioii with Austria, Spain, Ba- 
varia, and the I’alatinate An alliance udth 
France, on the other hand, seeing the new direc- 
tion that power was taking, promised a speedy 
solution of those difticultleB by way of amis. And 
since this alliance not only secured the king of 
England so considerable a dowry, bijj^ also held out 
the prospect of reconciling the English catholics 
with the throne, he preferred marrying his son to 
a French princess, granting her the same coiice49- 
siouH, as regarded religion, that he had made to the 
Spaniards. 

Prc'parations were accordingly fjorthwith made 
for the attack. Richelieu struck on^ one of those 
vast and comprehensive plans, which before his 
time were unknown in the policy of Europe, though 
so peculiarly appropriate thereto. It was his pur- 
IKiso at once to crush tho Austvo-Spanish power by 
a simultaneous assault upon it from ail sides. 

He him.self was to fall on Italy, in combination 
with Savoy and Venice. Without the least defe- 
rence to the pope, he caused French troops to ad- 
vance unexpectedly into the Grisons, and to ex]>cl 
the papal garrisons from the fortresses there +. He 
had renewed the alliance with Holland at the same 
time as that with England. Tho Hollanders were to 
aasail South America, the English the coasts of Spain. 
The Turks were set in motion through the instru- 
nieutality of King James, and tlu’catened an inroad 
into Hungary. But the grand blow was to ho 
struck ill Germany. The king of Denmark, who 
had been long in a state of preparation, was re- 
solved at la.st to load the forces of Denmark and 
Lower Germany into the field on behalf of his 
kindred of the Falatinato. Not only did England 
promise him aid, but Richelieu too engaged to con- 
tribute a million of livres towards the expenses of 
tho warj. Supported by both, Maiisfeld was to 

• From a letter of the count palatine’s, dated Oet. 30, it 
appears that nothing but force could have induced him to 
accept the terms proposed to him. 

t Relatione di iv. anibasciatori, 162.'). ”11 papa si doleia 
che roai Bettune gli hnvcva parlato chiaro, e che delle sue 
parole non aveva compreso niai cho si dovesscro portare 11 
armi della lega contra li suoi presldil.'” [Tlie pope com- 
plained that Bethune had never spoken plainly to him, and 
that he had never understood fbim his language that the 
arms of the league were to be tuj^ed against his garrisons.] 
The usual policy pursued In France. 

t Extract from Blainvillc’s instniction in Siri, vl. f*2, 
Mansfeld was to co-operate with him *' nel fondo <U Alcma- 
gna [ill the heart of frermanyl. (Siri, G4\.) Relatione di 
Caralfa: ”([ PrancesI) hanno tultavia continuato siiio al 
giorno d’hoggi a tener corrispondenza con 11 neroici di S. 

Ces**, a dar loro ajuto In gente e danart, si ben con co- 
perta, quale pero non i state tale che per molte lettere inter- 
cotte e per moiti altri riucontri non si slano scopertl tutti 
I’andamenti c corrispondonze : nnde prima e doppo la rotta 
data dal Tilly al re di Danimsrea sempre I'imperatore nel 
s 2 
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form a junction with the kinp^, and to mai'ch upon 
the hereditary dominions of Austria. 

Here then were the two foremost catholic powers 
arrayed against each other in this general assault. 

Unqueatioiiably this must have directly tended 
to stay the progress of Catholicism. Though the 
French league was one of a political nature, pro- 
tostantism must have beheld in it, by rcjison of Uiis 
close association of political and ecclesiastical inter- 
ests, a great source of advantage to its own cause. 
It breathed again. A new champion, the king of 
Denmark, was in the field for it in Germany, with 
fresh and unimpaired strength, and supported by 
the grand combination of European policy. His 
triumph woultl have undone all the successes of 
the imperial liouse and of the catholic restoration. 

Hut it is tlic attempt that makes manifest the 
ditticulties involved in any undertaking. Brilliant 
as may have been the talents of Richelieu, he had 
yet i^Iunged too rashly in the enterprize to which 
his inclinations promj)ted, and to which he looked 
forward, whether in full consciousness or in dim 
presentiment, as the aim of his life. Ilia project 
generated danger for himself. 

Not only did the German protestants, the adver- 
saries of the house of Austria, take heart, but the 
Vreiieh protcstiints too, Richelieu’s own enemies, 
gathered fresh courage under the new political 
cuinbiiiation. According to their own statement, 
they hoj)ed in the worst case to he reconciled with 
the king, through the instrumentality of his pre- 
sent allies *. Rohan set himself in motion by land, 
Soubise by sea. In May, 1625, the Huguenots were 
in arms all over the country. 

And at the same moment enemies, still more 
fomiidahle perhaps, arose against Richelieu amongst 
the other party. With all his good will to France, 
Urban VI I f. had too much pride easily to digest 
.such an affnmt as the ejection of his garrisons 
fi*oin the Grisons+. He raised troops, and dis- 
patched them to the Milanese, with the declared 
intention of joining with the Spaniards in recover- 
ing the lost fortresses. It may possibly be that 
these warlike throats really meant but little : but 
80 much the more significant was the religious 
effect associated with tliem. The complaints of the 
papal nuncio, that the most Christian king was 
lending his aid to heretic princes, found an echo 
in France. The Jesuits came forward with their 

palatinato inferiore c nclli cuntorni d’Alsatia v’ ha tenuto 
iivrvo di gonte, dubitando die da quelle parti potessc venire 
qualche rulna.” [The l=^onch liave always continued up to 
thifl day to keep up a correspondence with the enemies of 
his imperial majesty, and to furnish them aid in men and 
money covertly, yet not so secretly but that all their roa- 
nccuvres and correspondence have been discovered by Inter- 
cepted letters and other accidents. For which reason, both 
before and since the rout of the king of Denmark by Tilly, 
the emperor has always l^pt a strong force in the lAiwcr 
Palatinate and in the Alfiiice district, apprehensive that 
some misclutff might occur in that quarter.] 

• Memoires de Rohan, p. i. p. 146. “ Esp^rant que s’il 
verioit h bout, los alli{>s et Hgu6s avee le roi le portcroient 
plus facilement A un accommodement.” 

t llclatione <li P. Contarini: *‘S. (he speaks of the 
time immediately after the news was received) sommamente 
dlsgustata, stimando poco rispetto s* havesse portato alle 
sue liisegne, del continuo e grandemente se ne querelava/' 
[His holiness, incensed to tlic highest degree at the little 
respect paid to his flag. coni])laincd loudly and continually.] 


ultra-montane doctrines, and Richelieu was vio- 
lently assailed by the strict church party. True, 
he found support in the Gallicun principles, and 
protection at the hands of the parliaments ; but not- 
withstanding tills, he durst not long remain tho pope’s 
enemy. The catholic principle was too intimately 
bound up with the restored monarchy : who could 
warrant Richelieu against the imprcs.sioii which 
the admonitions of the clergy might make on his 
sovereign i 

Thus Richelieu found himself assailed even in 
Franco, and that by the two opposite parties at 
once. Whatever he might contrive against Spain, 
this was not a position to be retained : he miSst 
hasten to escape from it. 

Now, as in his plan of attack he had displayed a 
genius for immense comhinations and bold home- 
striking projects, so now he exhibited that treach- 
erous dexterity in making his allic?.s his mere tools, 
and then abandoning them, which was all his life 
peculiar to liim. 

Ho first prevailed on his new confederates to 
assist him against Soubise. He had himself no 
naval force. With protestant resoui*ces from fo- 
reign countries, with Dutch and English ships, he 
overcame his protestant foes at home in September, 
1625. He employetl their mediation to force the 
Huguenots to an imfavourablo jieace ; they not 
doubting that as soon as he had got rid of thi»se 
domestic foes, he would renew tho attack to which 
he was engaged with them. 

But what was their astonishment when, instead 
of this, the iHJWS of the peace of Monzon, concluded 
in Marcli, 1626, between France and Spain, was 
suddenly noised abroad. A pai)al legate had ju'O- 
ceeded to both courts on that account. It is true, 
he does not appear to have had much influence in 
fixing the terms of the treaty, but at all events he 
Si^t the catholic principle in motion. WhiKst Riche- 
lieu employed the protestants tp his own ends, 
under a show of the strictest confidence, he had 
engugcid with still greater eaniestness in iiegocia- 
tions with Spain for their destruction. (.)n the 
subject of the Valtelline he agreed with Olivarez, 
that it should return indeed under the sway of the 
Grisuns, but that it should have an inde})eiident 
voice in tho election of its own fimetionaries, and 
undiininished freedom in the exorcise of catholic 
wor.ship*. The catltolic powers, that had seemed 
j on the point of engaging in a struggle for life or 
I death, in one moment stood reunited. 

I It contributed to this result, that angry feelings 
had arisen between the French and the English 
re.specting the completion of the engagements con- 
tracted in the treaty of maiTiago. 

' A pause naturally ensued to all enterprises hos- 
tile to Spain. 

The Italian princes, however reluctantly, were 
forced to accommodate themselves to what was in- 
evitable. Savoy concluded a truce with Genoa. 
Venice thought heraelf fortunate in not having yet 
attacked Milan, and disbanded her forces. It was 
^serted that tho vacillating conduct of tho French 
hindered the succour of Breda in the year 1625, 
so that to them was ascribable the loss of that im- 

* Du Mont, V. 2, p. 487, § 2. “ Qu’ils r.c puissent avoir ci 
apr^H autre reliRlon que la cathoHque ... § 3. Qu’ils pui»- 
aeiit ^llre par Election entre eux leura juges, gouverneurs et 
autres magistrats tous catholiquea.** Then follow Rome 
limitations. 
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portant fortress to the Spaniards. The grand and 
decisive stroke of ill fortune occurred, however, in 
Germany. 

The forces of Lower Germany had rallied round 
the king of Denmark, under the protection, as it 
was thought, of the general alliance against Sjtaiii. 
Mansfeld advanced towards the Elbe. The em- 
peror had armed against him with double dili- 
gence, knowing well how much was at stake. 

When the two armies came to blows, the alli- 
ance no longer existed ; the French subsidies were 
not paid; the English succours aiTivcd far too 
slowly ; and the imperial troops were much more 
pKictised in war. The conse<iucncc was, that the 
king of Dtmmark lost the battle of Lutter, and was 
driven back upon his own territory, and that 
Mansfeld was driven as a fugitive into the Aus- 
truin provinces, through which he had hoped to 
march as a victor and restorer. 

This was a success which must necessarily havo 
prmluced effects as universal as its causes. 

First, as to the imperial dominions. We may 
describe them in a word. Tho last movement 
that was hero undertaken for protestantism, in 
reliance on the general confederacy, was sup- 
pressed. The nobility, who had hitherto remained 
free from personal molestation, were now com- 
pelled to conform. The emperor declared, on St. 
Ignatius’s day, 1027, that, after the courso of six 
months, he would no longer tolerate in his heredi- 
tiiry kingdom of Bavaria any one, even though of 
the degree of lord and knight, who did not agree 
with himself and tho apostolic church in the only 
true fiiith *. Similar edicts were issued in Upper 
Austria, in Cariiithia, Cariiiola, and Styria, in the 
year 1(J28, and, after some time, in Lower Austria. 
1 1 was in vain to entreat even for a respite : the 
nuncio Caraffa represented that the recpiost was 
prompted only by the hope of a general change of 
fortnne. From that time forth those countries 
became once more thoroughly catholic. How had 
the nobility of Austria opposed tho archducal 
house eighty years before ! Now the sovereign 
power, orthodox, victorious, and unlimited, tow- 
ered above every resistance. 

And still more extensive were the effects of the 
new victory in the rest of Germany. Lower Sax- 
ony was taken possession of ; the population sub- 
ject to the immediate sway of the emperor reached 
as far as to the Cattegat ; Brandenburg and Po- 
merania were invested ; Mecklenburg was in the 
liands of the imperial generals ; all these chief seats 
of protestantism w ere overruled by a catholic army. 

Proof w'as immediately given of the use to which 
it was purposed to apply this state of things. An 

• Caraflh : Relatione, MS. “ Ilavcndo il Sr- Cardinalo ed io 
messo in consideratione a S. die come non si riformas- 
sero i baroni e nobilc erctici si poteva poco o nulla sperare 
della conversione delli loro sudditi, e per conseguenza 
havriano potiito ancora infottare plan piano gli altri, piacque 
a S. di aggiungero al Sr* ed agli altri commissaij 
autoritd di riformaro .ancho II noblli.” [The cardinal and I 
having submitted to his majesty's consideration that so long 
as the heretic barons and nobles were not reformed, little or 
nothing could be expected from the conversion of their sub- 
jects, and they would consequently he able gradually to in- 
fect the rest, his majesty was pleased to confer on^the cardi- 
nal and the other commissioners authority to refomi the 
nobles likewise, j 
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im}H}rial prince was nominated bi»hop of Halbor- 
stadt, and the pope then in bin ajiustulic antliority 
named him archbishop of Magdeburg. There could 
not be a question but that, if a catholic archducal 
government established itself in that place, it 
would needs insist on the restoration of Catholicism 
throughout tho whole diocese, with the same rigour 
as the rest of the ecclesiastical princes. 

Meanwhile tho counter reformation proceeded 
with new zeal in Upper Genriany. It is worth 
casting a look at the list of decrees of the imperial 
chancery of this year, given by Carafta ; what a 
multitude of admonitions, resolutions, dcciHion.s, 
recommendations, all in favour of catliolicism *. 
The young count of Nassiiu-Siegen, the younger 
count palatine of Neubiirg, and the grand masttT 
of the Teutonic order, u^ertook new reformations ; 
in the Upper I’alatimite the nobility themselves 
were now forced to adopt Catholicism. 

The old legal processes of spiritual lords 
against temporal estates, respecting confiscated 
church property, now took a different courso 
from that of lormcr times. How sorely tried 
was Wiirtemberg ! All the old complainants, 
tho bishops of Constance and Augsburg, the 
abbots of Miinehsreit and Kuisei*sheim prosecuted 
their claims against the ducal house;, tho very 
existence of which was endjingered f. The bishops 
everywhtTc carried thoir point against the towns ; 
the bishops of Kiehstadt against FUrnberg, the 
chapter against the town of Strasburg : Schwabisch- 
Hall, Memmingcn, Ulm, Lindau, and several other 
towns were compelled to restore to the catholics 
the churches that ha<l been wrested from them, 

Jf the letter of the treaty of Augsburg began 
now to be everywhere insisted on, how important 
became a more general application of its principles, 
as they were now understood X* 

“ After the battle of Lutter,” says Canifla, “ the 
emperor scemeil as it wore to aw^ako out of a long 
sleep ; liberated from a great fear that had hither- 
to held his predecessors and himself enthralled, he 
conceived the design of bringing back all Germany 
to the form prescribed by the peace of Augsburg.” 

Besides Magdeburg and Ilalborstadt, Catholicism 
had bt'cn re-established in Bremen, Verden, Min- 
deii, Camin, Havelberg, Schwerin, and almost all 
the North German ecclesiastical eiiilowinents. 
This had always been the remote aim which the 
pope and the Jesuits had held in view in the most 
lirilliunt moments of their success. For this very 
reason, how’cvcr, the cmi»eror looked cautiously 
on tho inattei*. He doubted, says Caraffa, not 
of the eijuity, but of tho possibility of executing 
the measure. Tho zeal of the Jesuits, however, 
particularly of his confessor Lamormain, tlie favour- 
able opinion of the four catholic electors, and tho 
iinw'earied pertinacity of the papal nuncio, who 
himself informs us that it cost a month’s labour 
to carry his point, at last overcame all scruples. 
As early as August 1(>2% the edict of restitution 
was drawn up in tho saiub terms in which it sub- 

• “ Brevis cnunicratio aliquorum negotionim quae ... in 
puncto reformationis in cancellaria imperii tractata sunt ab 
anno 1620 ad annum 1620," in the appendix to Germania 
Sacra Restaurata, p. 84. 

t Sattler; Geschichtevon'WUrtembergunterdcnllerzogen, 
Th. vi. p. 226. 

t Seiikenberg: Fortsetzung der Hiiberlinschen Reichs- 
gescliichtc, Bd. 25, p. 638. 
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sequently appeared *. Before publication U was 
to be submitted once more to the consideration of 
the calholie electors. 

But a more extensive plan was comieoted here- 
with : the hope was indulged of conciliating the 
good-will of the Lutheran princes. Tl»is was to be 
attempted, not by theologians, but by tlui eini>eror, 
or some catholic princes of the einjiirc. It was 
intended to argue on the principle, that the notions ' 
entertained of Catholicism in (h'rmany were erro- 
neous, that the discrepancies between the unaltered 
Augsburg coiif«;ssi(»ti and the genuine catholic doc- 
trine were but trifling. It was thought that the 
elector of Saxony would be gained by conceding to 
him the patronage of the three great chapt<‘rs in his 
dominions f. Not a doubt was entertained of the 
possibility of exciting the hatred of the Lutherans 
against (Vlvinisin, and then turning that feeling to 
the advantage of a complete restoration of Catho- 
licism. 

This design was warmly embraced in Rome, and 
worked out into a detailed project. Tlrhan Vlll. 
by no na ans purposed to content liimsclf with the 
articles of the treaty of Augsburg, which no pope 
indtjcd Iwd ever sanctioned i*. Notliiiig less would 
satisfy him than a full restoration of all cluirch pro- 
perty, and an entire reptidiation of all protestaiibs. 

But in this moment of prosp(‘rity, the pope had 
risen to a design, if possible, bolder still, Unit of an 
attack on England. I'his thought re-appeared from 
time to time among the great sebemea of catlio- 
lieism, by a sort of natural necessity as it W(‘re. 
The pope now hoped to promote its success by 
means of the renewed understanding between the 
two crowns §. 

I 

I * Tliis period of the drawing up of the edict is made 
known to us by (’aralhi, Coiiimeutar. de Germ. Sacra Kc- 
I staurata, p. 35(5. lie states that the edict was drawn up in 
I V*28, and published in 1020; he then goes on to say; 
j “ Annuit ipse Deus, dum post paucos ah ipsa deliberatione 
[ di<» Cajsarem insigni victoria rcmuueratus est." f (iod 
! himself exprt*.ssed his a])proval, by rewarding the emperor 
with u signal victory a few days after the deliberation of the 
matter.] He alludes to the victory of Wolgast, gained on 
the 22nd of August. 

+ As early as 1024 hopes were entertained in Rome of the 
conversion of this prince. Instruttione a Monsr. Caratfa. 
“ Venne ancora qualche novella della sperata riunione con 
la chlesa cattolica del signor duca di Sassunla, ma eila svanl 
hen presto : con tutto ci6 il vederlo non iiifeiiso a’ cattolici e 
nemicissimo do’ Calvinisti ct amicissimo del Magontiiio e 
convenuto nell’ elcttorato di Ilavlera ci fa sperare bene; 
laondc non sard inutile chc S. St^. tenga proposito col detto 
Magontino di questo deslderato acquisto." [Some further 
intelligence was received of the expected reconciliation of 
tlu! duke of Saxony to the Catholic church, but the hope 
soon vauished. Nevertheless, the fact that he is not hostile 
to the catluilics, but exceedingly so to the Calvinists, that he 
is most friendly to the elector of Mainz, and that he agreed 
ill the alTair of the elector of Bavaria, promises well : where- 
fore it will not be inexpedient that his holiness confer with 
the elector of Main/, respecting this desirable acquisition.] 
t “ A cui,’* says the pope, of the treaty of Passau, in a 
letter to the emperor, "non haveva giammai assentito la 
sede apostolica." 

§ In Shi's 'Memorie, vi. 2.')7, some account, though very 
incomplete, is given of this aft'air. That, too, which is con- 
tained in Richelieu’s Memoires, xxill. 28.3, is but partial. 
The statement given by Nicolctti is much more circumstan- 
tial and authentic, and we have imule use of it in this 
place. 


He first represented to the French ambassador, 
how insulting it was to France that England 
utterly disregarded the pledges given in the con- 
tract of marriage. Either Louis XI II. must com- 
jiel the. English to t»bserve their pledges, or hurl 
from the throne a prince, who as a lieretic in the 
sight of God, and a violator of his word in that of 
man, was unworthy to fill it *, 

N<‘xt he turned to tlic Spanish ambassador 
Onate. The poj)e argued, that as a good knight, 
Phili]! IV. was bound to succour the queen of 
England, so near a relation of his own (she was 1 
his sister-in-law), in the oppression she now endur- 
ed <in belialf of her religion. *• 

When the po])e saw that he might entertain 
hopes, he put the negotiation into the hands of 
Spado, the nuncio in Paris. 

Among the infiiicntial men in France, t?one. took 
up this subject with more warmtli than Cardinal 
Bernik*, who had eondneted the negotiations for 
the marriage. Tie calonlated how the Engli.sh ves- 
sels might be seized on the coasts of France ; bow 
their fieets might even be burii(*d in their own h.ar- 
bours. Ill Spain, Olivarez ent(n*ed on tho sebeme 
witiiout rniieh lie.silation. Former instances of per- 
fidy might indeed have given him reason to pause ; 
and another high functionary of state. Cardinal 
Bedmar, decided against the measure on this 
ground : hut the coma'ption was too grand, too vast, 
to be rejected by Olivarez, wlio in all things loved 
the dazzling and the magnificent. 

Th(‘ negociatioiiH W(n*e carried on with tbo ut- 
most secrecy : even the V’rencb ambassador in 
Rome, to whom the matter was first opened, learned 
uotbiiig of its further progress. 

Rielielien drew up tin* draft of tho treaty ; Oli- 
varez amended it ; and to this Richelieu assented : 
it was ratified on tlie 20th of A])ril, 1627. 'flic 
French pledged themselves to begin their military 
preparations forthwith, and to set their harbours 
ill a posture of defence. The Spaniards were vfaidy 
for aeti(»n that same year, 1627 ; and it was ar- 
ranged that the Frencli should join tliein the next 
spring with their whole force f. 

• The pope is made to say in Nicolctti ; " Essere il re di 
Franeia olleso nello stato, pel fomento che riiighiltcrra dava 
agli Ugonotti ribcUi : nella vita rispetto agli incitameati e 
felloiiia di Sciules, il quale haveva indottu il duca di Orleans 
a macchinare contro S. M»i., per lo cui delitto fu poscia fatto 
morire : nella reputazionc, rispetto a tanti inancamenti di 
proniessc : c tinalmente nel proprio sanguc, rispetto agli 
.sirapaz'/.i fatti alia regina sua sorella: ina quello che voleva 
dir lutto, ncl aninia, insidiando ITnglese alia salute di quella 
della regina ed insieme a quclla del christianisshuo stesso e 
di tutti coloro che pur troppo bebbero voglia di fare quello 
infelice matriinonio.” [That lire king of France was otTciided 
ill his state, through the comfort and encouragement given 
by England to the rebellious Huguenots; in his life, through 
the instigations and the felony of Sciales, who had Induced 
the duke of Orleans to plot against his majesty, for which 
crime ho was afterwards put lo death; in reputation, in 
respect to so many breaches of promise ; and finally, in his 
own blood, by reason of tlie insults heaped on tho queen, his 
sister : but to sum up all oficnces in qne, he was injured in 
his soul, since the English plotted against the salvation of 
that of the queen, and thereby against the soul's salvation of 
the most Chriaiian king himself, and of all those who had 
been too forward in effecting that unhappy marriage.] 

f Lettere del nunzio, Aprilc 9, 1627. " Tornd a Parigi 
il prefato corricre di Spagna con avvisi che il rc cattolico 
conteiituvasi di muoversi il primo, conic veniva dcsiderato ! 
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It does not appear very clearly from our autho- 
rities liow France and Spam were to divide the 
spoil bet worn them : thus much only is to be col- 
lected, that the pope’s interests were regartled in 
this respect likewise. lierulle communicated to 
the nuncio in the most profound confidence, that 
should the entei’prizo succeed, Ireland should be 
consigned to the papal see, and might then be 
governcid by the pope, through the medium of a 
viceroy. The nuncio reetdved this olier with ex- 
traordinary satisfaction ; only he recommended his 
holiness not to let a hint of it escape him, lest it 
should apj>ear that ho was in any degree actuated 
by secular views. 

Germany and Italy, too, were brought within the 
scope of this plan. 

There still appeared a possibility of putting down 
the navaUsupremacy of the English and Dutch by 
a general combination. The idea was conceived of 
forming an armed company ; under the protection 
of which a direct tralfic should be carried on be- 
tween the Tlaltic, Flanders, the 1^'rench coasts, 
Spain, and Italy, with<»ut any participation on the 
part of the two great naval lowers. The emj)eror 
aetually made j)ro})osals with this view to the Hans 
towns ; — the infanta in Brussels wished that a har- 
hoiir might be conceded to the Spaniards on the 
Baltic *. Nogociatious were entered into with the 
grand duke of Tuscany, with a view to directing 
the Spanish and Portuguese trade to Leghorn f. 

'rhings iridoed wero not carried to the extent 
proposed. In c<)nse(|iionee of the intricacy of the 
interests concerned, the event took a very diftcrent 
course, but oiio that finally led to a result very 
favourable to the cause of Catholicism. 

Whilst plans of such magnitude were in contem- 

(la Franresl, purrh6 da questi .si conrcdcsscro unitameiite lo 
due ofiVrto altrc volte alternativameiite proposte, ciod die il 
christianaitiio hi obligasse di muoversi nel inese di inajrKio 
o di giugno del aiiniTsequente, o die prcseiiteinente accomo- 
dassc I’aniiata eattolica di alcune galore ed altri U’gni. Forl6 
aiidie nuova il inedessimo oorricre die il conte dura liavcva 
in Ispagna staecata la pvatioa c data ordine die sc ne stacasho 
una simile in Fiandra col re d’ Ingliilterra, il quale olFriva al 
! ealtolico eospensionu d’anni per tre auni o altro pid luiigo 
tempo, tanto al nome del re di Danimarca quanto degli Olan- 
desi.” fTlie aforesaid courier from Spain returned to Paris 
witii advices, that the catholic king was content to make the 
lirst move, as had been requested by the king of France, 
provided the Frencli would concede the two offers proposed 
before byway of alteriuitlve; i. e. that the most Christiau 
king should pledge himself to move in the following May 
or June, and that he should at present furnish the catholic 
armament with some galleys and other vessels. The said 
I courier also brought news, that the count duke liad broken 
off Intercourse with the king of England, and caused the 
same to be done in Flanders, and that the king of England 
offered* his catholic majesty suspension of arms for three 
years, or other longer period, both in the name of the king of 
Denmark, and in that of the ilollandcrs.] 

♦ pope Urban states this in an instruction to Ginetti, in 
Slri, Mercurio, ii. 984. 

t Scritturasopra la compagnia militante, MS. in the Archi* 
vio Mediceo, contains a discussion concerning the practica- 
bility of this plan. “ SI propone che i popoli delle ciltA 
anseatiehe entretanno'’nella compagnia militante per fame 
piaccre all’ imperatore e che i Toseani non abbino a ricusare 
come chiamati da si gran monarchi.” fit is conceived that 
the inhabitants of the Hans Towns would enter into tlic 
warlike confederacy to oblige the emperor, and tlial the 
Tuscans could not refuse to do the like when called on by 
such groat monarchs.J 


plation for an attack on England, it bo beful that 
the projectors were themselves attacked by that 
country. 

Ill July, 1G27, Buckingham appeared with a 
stately fleet off the French coast : he landed on 
the island of Rhd, and seized it as far as to the 
citadel of St. Martin, to which he immediately laid 
siege. He summoned the Huguenots to make a new 
stAnd for their privileges and their religious inde- 
pendence, which assuredly was every day more and 
more endangered. 

The English historians are in the habit of as- 
scribing this expedition to a singular passion of 
Buckingham’s for qiiceu Anne of Friiiice. Be the 
fact that such a passion existed as it may, still 
there was in the great course of circumstances an- 
other, and assuredly a more substantial reason for 
the enterprise. Was Buckingham to await in Eng- 
land the projected attack on his country ? Un- 
questionably it was more expedient to anticipate it, 
and to carry the war into France *. A more aus- 
picious moment there could not bo. Louis Xlll. 
vva-s <langcroiisly ill, and Richelieu was struggling 
with powerful factions. After some deliberation, 
tile Huguenots actually resumed their arms, and 
their warlike leaders appeared once more in tho 
field. i 

But Buclvingh.am ought to have carried on the 
war with more vigour, and to liave been better 
supported. King Charles I. admits, in all his let- 
ters, that this w'as not sufficiently the case. As 
matters were conduoU'd, the emmiy were soon no 
match foi’ Cardinal Richelieu, whose genius un- 
folded its resources with double energy in moments 
of difficulty, and who never proved himself more 
resolute, stedfast, and indefatigable, than now. 
Buckingham saved biinself by retreat ; and his 
expedition, which might have been in the utmost 
degree perilous to the I'reiich goveniment, had no 
other result than that the whole strength of the 
country Hung itself, with renowned impetuo.sity, 
under the conduct of the cardinal, upon the Hugue- 
nots. 

Rochelle was unquestionably the central point 
of the 1 luguenot strength. Richelieu had already 
in former years reflected on the po.sBihility of cap- 
turing that stronghold, at the time when he re- 
sided in his bishopric of Luyon, in the neighbour- 
hood. He now felt himself called on to head such 
an enterprise, and ho resolved to accoiupli.sh it, 
cost what it might. 

Strange to tell, nothing so luueh furthered his 
efforts, as the fauaticism of tlie EugUsli puritans. I 

Buckingham had at last taken up ai'ins again to 

♦ It may be asked, had not Buckingham learned some- 
thing of the secret design in question? It is at least very 
probabie ; for how seldom is a secret so w’cll kept that no- 
thing of it transpires. At any rate Zorzo Zorzl, the Vene- 
tian ambass{ulor, who arrived In France about the time when 
the preliminaries were under discussion, heard of them 
immediately. “ Si iq^giungcva ehc Ic due corone tenevano 
insiemc machinutioni c trattati di assalire con pari forze e 
dispositioni I’isola d’liighilterra." [It was added that the 
two crowns plotted and cous])ired together to make a Joint 
and equal attack on the island of England.] It is very 
unlikely then that no intelligence of the matter had reached 
England. The Venetians w'cre in very close correspondence 
witii that country, and had even incurred suspicion of 
having advised the expedition against the isle of Rh6. (Rel. 
di Francia, 1()28.) 
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relic VO Rochelle ; his honour was pledged tlicrcto, 
his position in England and in the world, depended 
on his execution of that task, and undoubtedly he 
had bent to it all his powers and resources. 
This was the moment chosen by a fanatic, insti- 
gated by revenge and mistaken religious zeal, to 
assassinate lluckingharn. 

In grand and deeisives struggles, it is necessary 
that powerful men shouM make an onterprizc their 
own personal affair. The si<?ge of Rochelle was 
like a duel between the two ministers. Now Riche- 
lieu alone survived. In England there was no one 
to take Ruckingham’s place, or cordially to vindi- 
cate the honour of the deceased. The English 
fl<?et appeared in the roads, but eflected nothing of 
conseijuence. It is said that Richelieu was aware 
this would bo the case. He persevered unswerv- 
t ingly, and Rochelle sui’rendered to hiui in October, 
1828. 

After the fall of the principal fortresses, the 
neighbouring ones despaired of being able to hold 
out ; their only care was to obtain tolerable temis*. 

Thus out of all these political complexities, which 
at first seemed propitious to the protestants, there 
ensued after all in the last result decisive victories 
and mighty advances on the pai*t of Catholicism. 
North-eastern Germany, and south-western France, 
which had held out so long, were both subdued. 
All that now seemed rc<iui,sito was to subject the 
conquered foe for ever by laws and permanently 
effective institutions. 

The aid which Denmark had afforded to the 
Germans, and England to the French, had proved 
rather pernicious than advantageous ; it had first 
provoked the superior strength of the (memy ; and 
these powers were now themselves endangered or 
attacked. The imperial U'oops penetrated to Jut- 
land. Fresh negotiations between France and 
Spain, respecting a combined attack on England, 
^were set on foot in the year 1020, and plied with 
the utmost earnestness. 


CHAPTER V. 

MANTUAN WAR. — THIRTY YRARS* WAR. REVOLUTION 

IN THE STATE OF TIIINUS. 

At the first glance at the course of events, the pro- 
gress of a system of movements once begun pre- 
sents an aspect of unchangeable persistency. 

• Zorzo Zorzi; Relatione di Francia, 1629; “J/acquisto 
dl Rocella ultimato sugli oerhi dell' amiata Ingleso, che 
professava di scioglere TaKRcdlo et introdurvi 11 hoceorso, 
J’irapresa contro Roano, capo et aiiimo di qucBta fattione, 1 
progress! contra gli Hgonotti nella l.inguadocca colla riciipe- 
rutione di ben HO piazze liaiuiu sgomentato i cuori e spozzaU> 
la fortuna ill quel partito chc perdute le forze iiitcriio e 
mancategli le intclligeiize straiiierc si 6 inticramente rimesso 
alia volontii e clemcnza del re." [The conquest of Rochelle 
achieved before the eyes of the English forces, which pro- 
fessed the intention of relieving the besieged and throwing 
succour into the town ; the enterprize against Rohan, the 
head .Htid soul of the faction, the successes against the 
Huguenots in l.anguedoc, with the recovery of fully fifty 
fortresses, have disheartened the party, and given a blow to 
their fortunes ; so that, deprived of their home resources, 
and disappointed of aid from abroad, tliey have cast them- j 
selves entirely upon the good pleasure and the clemency of 
the king.] He remarks that the Spaniards, though late, I 


But if we examine more narrowly, we shall not 
unfrequently see that the fundamental circumstance 
on which the whole group depends is slight and 
feeble, — often little more than personal regard or 
aversion, which it would not be very difficult to 
shake. 

If we inquire what was the principal agency 
that produced the recent vast advantages on the 
side of Catholicism, we shall find it was not so imich 
the aiTuios of Tilly and Wallenstein, or the mili- 
tary superiority of Richelieu over the Huguenots, 
as the renewed and existing war between France 
and Spain, without which neither the two former 
nor the latter would have been able to cljeet 
much. 

All power of self-sustained resistance had ]>asBed 
away from protestantism by the year 1020 ; tlieiieo- 
forth nothing but the discord of the cathqlic powers 
encouraged it to make a stand ; tlieii* reconciliation 
was its ruin. 

But who could fail to perceive how easily that 
imion might be rent asunder. 

Witli'm the ]>alc of Catholicism two opposite im- 
]>ulses had arisen by an equal necessity ; the one 
religious, the other political. 

Tlie former demanded union, propagation of the 
faith, and disregard of all other considerations ; 
the latter unceasingly provoked the strife of tlie 
great power:' for pre-eminence. 

It could scarcely be asserted that the eonrso of 
events bad as yet destroyed the balance of power 
in Europe. That balance rested in those days on 
the antagonism of France and the Austro-Spanish 
power ; and France, as well as the hitter, had 
vastly augmented in strength in the course of these 
occurrences. 

But political action is prompted and govonuid no 
less by anticipations of the future than by the 
pressure of present evils. The natural course of 
things seemed now to lead inevitably tow'ards a 
state of universal peril. 

The outspread of Wallenstein’s troops over the 
northern countries of Germany, the ancient abodes 
of protestantism, seemed to countenance the pos- 
sibility of again raising the imperial authority, 
whieli, with the exception of a moment in the life 
of Charles V., had for centuries been a mere sha- 
dow, to a condition of true pow'er and essential im- 
poil^ance. Such w’onld be the inevitable result if 
the restoration of Catholicism proceeded as it had 
begun. 

France, on the other hand, had no equivalent 
advantage to expect : from the instant it had mas- 
tered the I Ingiieiiots, there remained for it no other 
object to bo won. But the Italians had the great- 
est cause for anxiety. To them the renovation of a 
mighty imperial pow'er, asserting so many elajms in 
Italy, and so immediately connected with the de- 
tested powt*r of the Spaniards, appeared perilous, 
nay intolerable. 

The <juestion was once more, whether the catho- 
lic efforts should be prosecuted without ri^tgai’d to 
these considerations, and should again overbear 
every thing else, or whether political motives 

Indeed, did actually arrive with fourteen ships to take part 
in the siege of Rochelle. He ascribes their accession to the 
“ certezza del fine " [the certainty of the issue,] and to the 
desire " participar agll onori” [of participating in the 
honour]. 
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would gain tho upper hand, aud put a stop to these 
exertions. 

Whilst the current of catholic re8tor.ation was 
sweeping in full force over France and Germany, 
a movement took place in Italy which was destined 
to decide the question. 

Mantnan Succesnon. 

At the close of the year 1627 died Vincenzo II., 
duke of Mantua, of tho house of Goiizaga, without 
issue. His next of kin was Carlo Gohzaga, due do 
No vers. 

Simply considered, this succession presented no 
difficulty : no doubt could prevail as to the rights 
of the next of kin. But it involved a political 
change of great importance. 

Charles lie No vers was born in France, and was 
necessarily to be regarded as a Frenchman : it 
was thought that tho Spaniards would not endure 
the acquisition of power by a Frenchman in Upper 
Italy, which they had also sought with peculiar 
jealousy to keep free from all French influence. 

If, after the lapse of so long a time, we endea- 
vour to search the matter to tlie bottom, we shall 
find, that at first the thought of excluding Nevers 
was not entertained cither at the Spanish or the 
Austrian court. In fact, he was related to the 
house of Austria ; the empress was a Mantuan 
princess, and always strongly in his favour. “ At 
first,” says Khcvcnhillcr, who was employed in 
the affairs of Mantua, “no objection was enter- 
tained to him : means were rather sought to con- 
ciliate his devotion to the imperial house*.” 
Olivarez, too, expressly asserted this ; he tells us, that 
when news were received of the dangerous illness 
of don Vincenzo, it was resolved to send a courier 
to the duke of Novel’s, and offer him the protec- 
tion of Spain in taking peaceable possession of 
Mantua and Moirfferrat f. It is very possible 
that conditions would have been prescribed to him, 
and securities demanded ; but of his rights there 
was no thought of desptnling him. 

The mode in which this natural course of things 
was prevented is remarkable. 

Credit was not given to the Spaniards in Italy 
for a disposition to act so eipiitably. No one 
would ever believe of them, frequent as had been 
their previous assurances of good faith, that they 
would not oppose the succession of Nevers J. The 

* AnnaJes Ferdinandei, xi. p. 30. 

f Francesco degli Albizi, negotiator di Mon s'* Cesarc 
Monte : “ S. MtA.,” say-s Olivarez, '* in sentire la grave indis- 
positione del duca Vincenzo ordin6 che si dispiacciasse 
corriero in Fraucia al mcdoslmo Nevers proiuetteudogli la 
protcttlone sua accii^ egli potessc pacilicamenti ottenere il 
possesso di Mantova e del Monferrato : ma appena conseg- 
natl gli ordini, si era con altro corrierl venuto d'Halia intesa 
la morte di Vincenzo, il matrimonio di lletel senza partici- 
patinne del re,” etc. 

t “ N6 si devo dar credenza,” says Mulla, the Venetian 
ambassador in Mantua in 1(>15, “a qucllo che si d lasciato 
intender pii\ volte il marchese di Inoiosa, gi^ governator di 
Milano, che Spagnoli non portorcbhono, quando veuisse il 
caso, inai altri alio stato di Manloa che il duca di Nevers.'* 
fNo credit is to be given to what has been frequently .stated 
by the marchese d’Inoiosa, formerly governor of Milan, that 
should the opportunity occur, the Spaniards would never 
place any other than the duke of Nevers on the throne of 
j Milan] — but why not '/ We have only the fact ; the governor 


Spanish rulers in Italy had oiicc for all drawn 
down on themselves the suspicion that they were 
ready to gvasp, even by unlawful means, at ibe 
pos.scs8ion of unlimited power. No one woul<l bo 
persuaded that they would not now endravmir to 
bestow the ducliy on some incmber of the house of 
Gonzaga more devoted to their own intcri'Sts, 

Let UH confess, however, that the de.sire of the 
Italians to see Mantua ruled by a prince naturally 
connected with Franco, and independent of the 
Spaniards, had much share in engendering that 
opinion. They would not believe that Spain would 
accede to anything which they themselves so 
longed for in their antipathy to that country. 
They even coninnmicated their own belief to the 
rightful heir, so that he deemed it expedient to 
take possession of his inheritance with all speed, 
and in whatever w’ay he could. 

Like as it occurs in the animal constitution, tho 
internal disease sought only an occasion, an injured 
part, to break out. 

Previously to the decease of Vincenzo, the young 
Gonzago Nevers, duke of Rethel, arrived in the 
profoundest secrecy in Mantua, where every thing 
had been pre-arranged by a Mantuan minister, of 
the name of Striggio, who belonged to the anti- 
Spanish party. The old duke made no difficulty 
of recognizing the rights of his kinsman. There 
was still existing a female descendant of tho direct 
native line, a great granddaughter of Philip IL, 
through his younger daughter, who had married 
into the house of Savoy, and it seemed to be most 
important that the young duke should wed her. 
Casual circumstances delayed the affair, and Vin- 
cenzo was already dead*, when one night the 
lady was brought from the convent where she had 
been educated and carried into the palace, where 
the maiTiage was performed and consummated 
without much loss of time. Not till after this 
was the death of the late duke made public, and 
Rethel saluted as sovereign of Mantua, and homage 
tendered him. A Milanese envoy was kept at 
a distance till all was completed, and then, not 
without a sort of mockery, was made acquainted 
with the whole transaction. 

Accounts of the.so jn’oceedings arrived in Madrid 
and Vienna at tho same moment as the news of 
tho duke’s death. 

It must be admitted that such things were pecu- 
liarly of a nature to exasperate such great sove- 
reigns a.s the emperor and the king of Spain, who 
piqued ihemselves on a character of sacred ma- 
jesty. So near a relation niamed without their 
consent, — nay, without their knowledge, — with a 
sort of violence ! An important fief taken pos- 
session of without the least deference for the liege 
lord ! 

The measures taken hy the two courts were 
nevertheless different. 

Olivarez, ])roud as a Spaniard, doubly so as mi- 
nister of HO poweiful a king, always full of the most 
overweening sense of his own importance, was now 
far from disposed to make any advances to the 
duke : he resolved that, if he did no more, he 
would at least, to use his own expression, mortify 

asserts it; the Italians do not believe it; still it is so beyond 
doubt. 

• Nani, Storia Veneta 1. 7, p. 350, Siri, Memorio recondite 
vi. 300, state this fact, the last-meiitioued from a letter of 
Sabran’s to the French court. 
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him*. Was not his conduct openly hostile? 
After such a proof of his inclination, could ho be 
trusted with the important city of Montferrat, 
which was to he regarded as an outwork of M ilan ? 
The duke of Cuostaia made pretensions to Man- 
tua, the duke of Savoy to Montferrat ; the Spani- 
ards now entered into connexion with both ; arms 
were appealed to ; the duke of Savoy advanced on 
Montferrat from one side, Don (jonzalez, governor j 
of Milan, from the other. The French had already 
retreated to Casah‘. Don (ion/alez IiaHteiied to 
besiege it, and dtuibted not that ho Avould speedily 
reduce it, since he counted on an understanding 
with parti<'.s witliin the walls. 

The emperor was not so precipitate. He was 
convinced that Cod w’ould protect him, because he 
trod the path of righteousness. He disapproved 
of the conduct of the Spaniards, and caused formal 
notice of his disapprobation to be made to Don 
Conzalez. On the other hand, he was determined 
to exercise his right of supreme udjudicatiou in 
the most unrestricted manner, and ])ronounccd the 
sequestration of Mantua till he should have de- 
cifled to which of the several claimants the inhe- 
ritance belonged. As the new duke of Mantua, 
who was now arrived in person, would not submit, 
the most severe mandates wore issued against 
him f. 

* Nicnlctti ; Vita (li papa lirhano, from a dospatcli of the 
nuncio Pamfilio : “ Dichiaruvasi il conic duca clic per lo 
meno volcva mortificare il duca diNevers per lo pocorispetto 
portato al ro nella conclusione del inatrimnnio senza partici- 
parlo; ma a qncl t.cj'uo potesse giun}»erc la mortificationc 
non potova il nuntio fame congottura, e tanto plu che le 
ra^ioni che avevano mo>»»o il papa a concudere la dispensa, 
craiio acerbamentu impugnatc dal incdcsimo contc duca.” 
[The count duke declared that, at the lea.st, he would mor- 
tify the duke of Nevi're for the little respect shown the king 
in concluding the marriage without comninnieating it to 
, him ; but iii what particular this mortification was to be 
inflicted the nuncio could not conjecture, the more so because 
the motives that had induced the pope to grunt the dispen- 
sation were bitterly Impugned by the count duke.j 
i t The views of the imperial court may be collected from 
! the report of Palottn, June 10, 1628, an extract from which is 
I to be found in Nicoletti. '* Il nunziu ogni dl pill accorgevasi 
' che era malissima rimpressione contro il duca di Nevers, 

' che avresso disprezzatu il re di Spagnu e molto pid I’iiupera- 
tore coiichiudendo inatrimonio senza sua particlpazione, col 
IHissesso dello stato senza iiivestitura, anzi senza indulto 
imperiale : che fosse nemicu della casa d’AuRtria, che avesse 
intelligeuza e disegno co’ Frances! di dare loro inano nidi’ 

1 invasione dello stato di Milano ; e che non di meno S. MtA. 

Cesa.haveRse grandissiina inclinatione alia pace, e conquosto 
i line havesse fatto il decreto del sequestro per levare I’amii 
I dalle rnani di Spagnuoli e di Savojardi stanti le ragioni che 
pretendevano Guastalla, Savoja, Lorena e Spagna negli stati 
di Mantova e Monferrato; cho dapoi il duca havesse di 
nuuvo otf(‘so I’impcratore col disprezzo dc’ coinniissarj, non 
dando loro la mane dritta e non gli ammettendo in Mantova 
e Hopra tuttocol nppcllazione e protesta che rimperatore fosse 
caduto (hilla ragione e superiority di detti feudi.” [The 
nuncio was daily more and more convinced that the impres- 
sion entertained against the duke of Nevers was very bad, 
because he had treated the king of Spain with contempt, and 
still more the emperor, in concluding the marriage without 
their privity and consent, and taking possession of the state 
without iiiVL-fttiture or any imperial indult ; because he was 
an enemy of the house of Austria, and was leagued and con- 
federate with the French to give them assistance in their 
! invasion of the state of Milan; and it was said, notwith- 
i standing ail this, the emperor was strongly inclined to peace, 
(0 which end he had issued the proclamation of sequestra- 



Now, however the measurcB of the two courts 
differed in origin and in spirit, they coincided, 
after ail, in their effects. Nevers found himself 
threatened no less by the legal claims of the Ger- 
man branch of the house of Austria, than by the 
violent mctisures of the Spanish branch ; in 
thinking to avc>id the danger, ho had drawn it 
down on his head. 

At first his prospects were indeed hut bad. It 
is true some Italiau states regarded his cause as 
identical with their own ; they neglected nothing 
that could confirm him in his resolution to hold 
out, but they had not strength sufficient to afford 
him any eftectual succour. 

Richelieu, too, had promised that lie would not 
let him sink if he could only maintain his posi- 
tion till France could come to his aid. But the 
question was, when might that be ? r 

The circumstances of Mantua had reached a 
very perilous pitch, while the siege of Roclielle 
w^as yet pending. Before its fall llichelieu could 
not move a step. Ho durst not venture to engage 
in fresh hostilities against Spain, so long as there 
was a chance of thereby occasioning a dangerous 
rising of the Huguenots. 

But yet another consideration was forced upon 
him by his former experience. On no account 
dur.st he quarrel with the devout, rigorously catho- 
lic i)arty in his native country. Ho durst not 
break wiili the pope, or even venture on a line of 
policy that might be displeasing to his holiness. 

An immensity now once more depended on the 
personal dis])ositi()n of the pope. His jiositicm, 
the nature of his office, called, on him to make 
every effort for the maintenance of ])eace in the 
catholic world. As an Italian sovereign, ho had 
an uiKinestionahlo influence over his neighbours, 
while even France, as wo have seeti, was obliged 
to model her conduct upon his. Every thing de- 
pended on whether ho would avert the outbreak 
of the quarrel, or himself take a part in it. 

In the former political conjunctures Urban VlII. 
had found the bent of his policy determined, its 
path marked out. On this occasion his own turn 
of mind first came U> view more completely, and at 
the same time with more decisive influence on the 
affairs of the world. 

Urban Vlil. 

Among the foreigners who attained to a high 
degree of wealth by the commerce of Ancona, 
which was in considerable vigour in the sixteenth 
century, the Florentine house of Barberini distin- 
guished itself by its shrewdness and success in 
business. Maffeo, a scion of the house, born in 
h’lorencc in the year 1508, was taken, after the 
early death of his father, to Rome, wliere lived an 
uncle of his who had gained u certain station in 
the curia. Maffeo also entered on the same 
career, in w hich ho was furthered by the easy cir- 
cumstaiiees of his house, while he likewise mani- 

tion. to disarm the Spaniards and the Savoyards pending the 
discussion of the pretensions to tl\e states of Mantua and 
Montferrat alleged by Guastalla, Savoy, I.orraine, and Spain ; 
that subsequently the duke had offended the emperor afresh, 
by his contempt of the commissioners in not countenancing 
them or admitting them into Mantua, and above all, by his 
appeal and protest that the emperor had lost his rights and 
bis superiority over the said fiefs.] 
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feHted distinguished talents. At every stop of his 
rise his eolleagues recognized his superiority. It 
was chiefly through a nunciature in Fiiince, where 
he won the entire regard of the French court, that 
higher prospects opened upon him. After the 
death of Gregory XV., the French party, from the 
very lu’st, fixed on him to 8ucoec«l to the papal 
see. The character of the conclave on that occa- 
sion differed from former ones, from the fact that 
tlie last pope had reigned but a short time. Though 
ho had named a considerable number of cardinals, 
still those created by his predecessor were quite as 
numerous ; the last nc])hew and the last but one 
metaeach other in tolerably equal strength in the 
conclave. Maffeo Barberini is said to have se- 
cretly intimated to each of them that he was an 
adversary of the other, and to have been in conse- 
cjtience supported by each out of hostility to his 
rival. But doubtless it contributed still mort; to 
his election, that he had always proved himself the 
champion of the jurisdictional pretensions of the 
Roman curia, and had thereby recommended him- 
self to the majority of the cardinals. In a word, 
helped forward alike by Ids own merit, and by 
others’ support, Maffeo Barberini carried the dtiy, 
and ascended the pontifical throne at the vigorous 
age of 55. 

The cc»urt very soon discovered a marked dilfer- 
ence between him ami his immediate i)redecesHors. 
(Element V 1 1 1. was usually to be found engaged 
with the works of St, Bernard, Paul V. with those 
of Justinian of Venice ; while on the study table of 
the new pope, Urban VI 11., wer(^ to be seou the 
last new poems, or even plans of fortifications. 

It will generally be tbuml that the pt'riod in 
which a maii'’s chanicter assumes its decided bent, 
is that of the first bloom of mnnhood, when he 
begins to take an iiidej)endei\t share in ])ublie 
business, or in literature. The youth of Paul V., 
born in 1552, and of Gregory XV., born in 1554, 
belonged to an epoch in which the principle of 
catholic restoration strode onwards in the full 
unbroken vigour of its m.areb. The first active 
years of Urban Vlll., born 15G8, coincided, on 
the contrary, with the period of the opposition of 
the papal sovereignty against Spain, and of the re- 
establishmeut of Catholicism in I’raiice. We find 
that his inclinations now followed the b(mt thus 
acquired. 

Urban VIII. regarded himself principally in the 
light of a temporal prince. 

He entertained the opinion, that the states of the 
church required to he secured by fortresses, and 
rendered formidable by the force of its own arms. 
The marble statues of his predecssors being shown 
Iiim, he said ho would have statues of iron erected 
to himself. lie built on the borders of tlie Bolog- 
nese Castelfranco, whicli has received the name of 
Fort Urbano, though its military purpose was so 
little apparent, that the Bolognese suspected it was 
rather designed against them, than for their pro- 
tection. In Rome he began as cai*ly as the year 
IC26 to strengthen the castle of St. Angelo with 
new breastworks ; and he stored it without delay 
with ammunition and provisions, just as though 
war wei'c immediately at hand ; ho built the lofty 
wall on Monte Cavullo, which encloses the papal 
garden, regardless of the destruction thereby 
caused of some noble monuments of antiquity in 
the Colonna gardens. Ho erected a manufactory 


for arms in Tivoli * ; the rooms of the Vatician 
library were used as ai*Henuls ; soldiers swarmed 
in Rome, and tlie seat of the supreme spiritual 
authority in Christendom, the peaceful compass of 
the eternal city, resounded to the din of arms. A 
free port was also an indisjujiisable requisite to a 
well-constituted state, accordingly Civita Veechia 
was at great cost adapted to tliat end. But the 
result was more hi accordance with the situation of 
things than with the intentions of the pope. The 
Barbary corsairs sold in that very harbour the 
booty plundered from Christian vessels. And this 
was the issue of the laboui’s of the chief pastor of 
Christendom. 

But in all these things pope Urban acted with 
unlimited autociiitic power. At least, in the early 
veal's of his reign, he surpassed the despotism of 
his predeeessoi*s. 

If it was proposed to him to call the college to- 
gether, to aid him with their counstds, his answer 
was, that he luiderstood more than all the cardinals 
}>ut together. C^insistories were held but rarely, 
and even then few bad the courage to speak their 
minds freely. The eongi'cgations assembled as 
ii.sual, but no questions of importance were laid 
befiire them ; and whatever resolutions they passed 
were but little regarded +. Even for the udini- 
iiistration of the state, Urban formed no regular 
coiisulta, as his predecessors had done. His ne- 
phew, Francesco Barberini, was perfectly right in 
I'idusiiig, during tlu* first ten years of his pontificate, 
to take on himself the responsibility of any measure 

* A Ccmtarinl : llelatiopc do in35, “ Quanto alle armt, i 
papi n' orano per V addiotro totalmente sproveduti, perch6 
coiitidavaiio piii neir oblij^arsi i principi coii le gratie che 
iiclk* difese temi)orHU. Iloni hi e mutato registro et il papa 
presente in particolarevi sta appliealissimo. A Tivoli egli ha 
coiidotto un tal Hipa Bresciano, suddito di V. SertA. il qualo 
pui di tempo in tempo aiulato svlando molti operai della 
terra di (jardon. Quivi costui fa lavorare gran quantitd d’ 
arme, prima faoendo coiidurre il ferro grezzo dal Bresciano et 
hora lavorandoiie quulche portionc ancora di certe miniere 
ritrovate neli’ Umbria; di che tutto diede avviso con mie 
lettere a sno tempo, die m’ imagino passasbero senza refles- 
slone. Di questi* armi ha il papa aotto la lihreria del 
Vaticaiio accomodato un’ arscnalc dove eon buon ordine 
Btanno ripusli luoschetti, ptcchc, carabine e pistole per 
arinarc trentamila fanti e cinquemila cavalli, oltre huon 
immero cho dalla medesima fucina di Tivoli si d mandato 
a Ferrara c Castelfranco in questc uitiinc, occorrenze.” [As 
for arms, the popes had formerly been totally unprovided 
with them, because they confided more in binding princes 
to them by favours, than in means of material defence. 
This is now changed, and the ‘Tiresent pope is most in- 
tent on tlie matter. He has engaged at Tivoli a certain Hipa 
of Brescia, a subject of your serenity, who has from time to 
time procured numerous workmen from the Garduu coun- 
try. Ripa manufactures a great quantity of weapons, to 
which end he at first had crude iron brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Brescia, hut at present lie also works up some 
portion of certain ores found in Umbria: all this I notified in 
my letters in due time, but I rather think they were passed 
over without coiisuleralion. The anus then manufactured 
have been stored up by the pope in an arsenal under the 
Vatican library, in which are arranged in good order muskets, 
pikes, carbines, and ])istols, sufllcient fur thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry ; in addition to which a 
large quantity has also been sent from the same factory at 
Tivoli to Ferrara and Castelfranco on the late occasions.] 

t Le “ congregation! servono,” says Aluise Contarini, “per 
coprire talvolta qualehe errore.” [The congregations serve 
occasionally to cloak some errors.] 
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that had been adopted, be ita nature what it 

mij^ht. 

Foreign ambassadors were unfortunate in being 
able to make but little way in buHiness with 
the pope. At the audiences he himself spoke more 
than any one *, harangued, and continued with one 
envoy the conversation hediad bcgmi with his pre- 
decessor. Ho expected to be listened to, admired, 
and accosttnl with the gri?atest reverence, even 
when he rejected requests. Other popes had often 
given refusjils to suitors, but that upon some 
principle, whether of religion or policy ; in Urban 
this appeared attributable to caprice. No one 
could ever tell whether he was to expect a Yes or a 
No of him. The adroit Venetians found out that ho 
loved contradiction, — that he leaned by an almost 
involuntary instinct to tho opposite of what was 
proposed to him ; to obtain their ends they adopted 
the expedient of starting objections, in combating 
which, the pope of his own accord fell into designs 
to which no possible persuasion could have won his 
consent. 

Such a temper as this may exhibit itself even in 
subordinate stations, and was in those days not un- 
frequent among Italians and Spaniards. It regards 
a jmblic station in the light of a tribute due to 
merit and personal itnportancc ; and consequently, 
in the discharge of odicial duties, it is much more 
obedient to those personal iinjnilses than to the 
exigencies of the case : somewhat as an author, 
filled with a sense of his own talents, does not so 
much contemplate the object before him, as give 
free scope to the play of his fancy. 

Nay, Urban was actually one of this class of 
authors I Tho poems of his that have survived 
display wit and suppleness ; but how strangely are 
sacred subjects handled in them ! The songs and 
sayings of the Old and New Testaments are forced 
to accommodate themselves to the Iforatian metres, 
• and the song of praise of the aged Simeon must 
figure in two Sapphic strophes 1 No characteristic 
of tho text of course survives such a process : 

* Pietro Contarini: Relatione di 1(527. “ Abbonda con 
grande facondia nelli discorsi, 6 copioso nelli suoi ragioiia- 
meiiti di cose varie, argoineiita e tratta nelli negotj con tutte 
le ragione che intende e sa, a segno che le audienze si rendono 
altrettanto e pid lunglic di ({uellc de' precessori suoi ; c nelli 
congregationi dove intervienc segue pur il nicdlsimo con 
grande disavantnggio di cbi tratta seco, inentrc togliendo 
egli la maggior parte del tempo pooo no lascla agli altri : et 
bo udito io dire ad un card'*, che andava iht non ricever 
I' audicn/a ma per darla al papa, poich^i era certo die la 
Sta- S. pld avrebbe voluto discorrere che ascoltarlo ; e molte 
volte i accaduto che alcunl entrati per esporre le proprie 
loro istaiize, se no sono usciti senza poter de’ loro interessi ' 
dirlc cosa alcuna.” [IIo harangues with great fluency and 
elociueiice, copiously debates a variety of topics, and brings 
all the arguments he can think of to bear on the discussion 
of business, in proof of which, the audiences last as long 
again or more than those of his predecessors : he proceeds 
after the same fashion in the congregations, to the great 
disadvantage of all who have to do with him, for he takes 
up the greatest part of the time and leaves little to others : 
indeed I have heard of a cardinal, who said that he went not 
to receive audience of the pope, but to give him audience, 
because he knew very well his Holiness would be more 
inclined to harangue than to listen to him; and It has re- 
peatedly happened, to persons who have presented them- 
selves before him to urge their own views, that after he bad 
once taken up the discourse, they left his presence without 
being able to put in a word upon their business}. 


tho matter ia forced to bend to a form discordant 
with it, becauae it was a favourite with the 
author. 

But these talents, tlie brilliancy with which they 
surrounded tho person of the poi>e, even the ro- 
bust health he enjoyed, only exaggerated tho feel- 
ings of self-importance with which his lofty station 
inspired liim *. 

I know not any pope in whom that feeling ex- 
isted in 80 high a degree. An objection drawn 
from the old papal constitutions was once set be- 
fore him : he replied that the opinion pronounced 
by a living pope was worth more than the maxims 
of a hundred dead ones. • 

He set aside the resolution that had been adopted 
by the Roman people, never again to erect a statue 
to a pope in his lifetime, saying, that “ such a i*e- 
solution could bo of no force with regasd to a pope 
such as he.” 

Some one spoke to him in praise of the conduct 
of one of his nuncios in a matter of difficulty, which 
he met by saying, that “ the uuiicio had acted upon 
his instructions.” 

Such a man was Urban VIII. ; so filled with 
the idea of being a mighty prince ; so attached to 
France, both through his former employments, and 
through the support he bad received from that 
pow'er ; finally, so self-willed, energetic, and full of 
himself ; — such was the man who at this moment 
was put in possession of the highest spiritual au- 
thority in catholic Cliristcndom. 

Upon his resolves, on the attitude he assumed 
in tho midst of the catholic powers, mightily de- 
pended the progress or the interriqition of the uni- 
versal restoration which now occupied mankiml. 

Now, on many occasions, tlie pope liad already 
seemed to give proof of aversion to the Austro- 
Spanish party f . 

As early as in tho year 1625, cardinal Borgia 
complained of his stuhlioni hardness : the king 
could not obtain tho least concession from him, — 
every thing was denied him. 

Cardinal Borgia asserted that Urban VI II. did 
not willingly terminate the affair of the Valtellino ; 
tho king had oftered to give up the contested 
passes, but tlie pope had never paid any attention 
to the olfer. 

Nor ean it be denied that Urban was in part to 
blame, that the connexion between the hou.ses of 
Austria and Stuart had not taken place. When 
he executeil the dispensation which had been 
drawn up by his predecessor, he added to the old 
conditions tlie clause, that in every county of 
England public churches should he erected for the 
catholics, — a demand that could never be acceded 

• This was noticed in him from the very first. Relatione 
de’ qiiattro ainbasciatori, 1624 : “ Ama le proprie opinione e 
si lasria lusingare dal suo genio; a che conseguifa una salda 
tenacity dci proprj pensieri : d seinpre intento a quelle 

cose che possono ringrandire il concetto della siia persona.” 
[He loves his own opinions, and is vain of his genius ; the 
consequence of which is a rigid tenacity of his own notions : 

. . . he is always intent on whatever can enhance tho 
thought of his personal importance.] 
t Marquemoni (Lettres, in Aubery : M6moircB de Riche- 
lieu, i. p. 65) remarks this from the very first. It will not 
be diflicult, he says, to deal with the pope . his inclinations 
are for the king and for France ; from prudence, however, 
he will endeavour to satisfy the other sovereigns. The pope 
became immediately aware of the aversion of tlie Spaniards. 
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to by an irritated protcstant population, forming a 
inaiority of the nation, and which the pope liiin- 
seli 8uhse<iuently abandoned on the occuHion of 
the French marriage. The tinith was, he seemed 
to view with ill-will tlie increase of power which 
Spain would have acquired hy an alliance with 
Phigland. The nuncio then resident in llrusselu 
treated in the utmost secrecy for a marriage be- 
tween the electoral prince palatiiio and a princess, 
imt of Austria, but of Bavaria* . 

The pope, too, was not less essentially implicated 
in the entangled affair of the Mantuan succession. 
The secret marriage of the young princess with 
Rethel, on which every thing turned, c<»uld not 
have taken place without a papal dispensation. 
Pope Urban gnuited it without one question asked 
of the bride’s nearest relations, the emperor, and 
the king pf Spain ; and grautetl it, moreover, 
precisely at the critical moment. 

AH this being the case, there was no mistaking 
the po|)e’a sentiments. Like all the other Italian 
I)otenta.ti‘s, there was nothing he desired so much 
as to see an independiuit prince in Mantua. 

Nor did he wait till some stej) or another should 
have been taken by Richelieu. J'’ailing in all his 
applications to the imperial court, the pr(»ceedings 
of which were more and more hostile, and seeing 
that the siege of t'asah^ was still pei’sisted in, the 
pope himself turned to France. 

He made the most urgent entreaties, “ that the 
king would send an army into the field, ev(!n before 
Uoclielle should have been taken ; an enterju’ise 
in the cause of Mantua was as pleasing to Clod as 
the beleaguering even of that main citadel of the 
Huguenots ; let but the king a])[»ear in Lyons and 
declare for the freedom of Italy, and the pope 
would not d(‘lay to send an army into the field and 
form a junction with tlie kingf.” 

.Richelieu, therefore, had nothing to fear from 
that quarter if he should renew the opposition 
against Spain, which had broken down three years 
before. But he w ished to ho perfectly sure of his 
ground ; he had none of the pope’s precipitancy, and 
he did not suffer himself to he disturbed from prose- 
cuting that siege to wdiich his ambition was bound. 

But he only appeared the more determined when 
Rochelle h.ad fallen. “ Monsignor,” he said to 
the papal nuncio, whom he immediately sent for, 
“now arc we too resolved not to lose another 
minute : the king will engage with all his might in 
the affairs of 1 taly J .” 

Now then that enmity to Spain and Austria, 
which had so frcipicntly displayed itself, burst forth 
more vehemently than ever. The jealousy of Italy 
once more aroused the ambition of France. The 
state of things appeared so pressing, that Louis 
XIII. would not wait till the spring, but at once 
left Paris in the middle of the year 1629, and 
took the route across the Alps, the duke of 
Savoy, who, as we have showed adhered to 
Spain, in vain opposed him ; his passes, which he 
had caused to be barricaded, were carried at the 
first assault ; Susa was taken, and he was com- 
pelled to come to terms in the month of March, 

♦ The nundo’s emissary was a Capuchin, Francesco della 
Rota. Ilusdorf, Negotiations, i. 205, is particularly circum- 
stantial on the subject of his transactions. 

t Extract from Bethune’s despatches of the 23rd Sept, and 
8th Oct. 1G28, in Siri; Memorie, vi. p 478, 

t Dispaccio, Bagni, 2 Nov. 1028. 


whilst the Spaniards were constrained to raise the 
siege of Casale *, 

And so the two foremost catholic powers were 
once more opposed to each other in anus. Riche- 
lieu resumed his boldest designs against the Austix)- 
Spanish power. 

But a comparison of |jbe times with each other, 
.shows that Ins footing on the present occasion was 
far more substantial and tenable than it had het'ii 
in his former interference in the affaii’s of the 
Grisons and of the Palatinate. Then the Hugue- 
nots were still in a condition to seize the opportu- 
nit}', and perplex him by the renewal of civil war. 
Even now they were not indeed fully subdued, 
hut since tluiy had lost Rochelle they were no 
longer capable of giving him any uneasiness ; 
tlieir defeats and losses proceeded without inter- 
ruption, and they were incapahio of making so 
much as a mere diversion. Besides, it was 
perhaps of still more moment that Richelieu now 
had the pope on his side. In his former under- 
taking, the state of variance with the Roman jiolicy 
in which he became involved was perilous even to 
his position in France: his present one, on the 
contrary, had been called forth by Rome itself in 
the interests of the papal sovereignty. Richelieu 
found it expedient on the whole to attach himself 
as closely as possible to the papacy : accordingly, in 
the collisions between the j(onuin and the Gallican 
doctrines, ho now adhered to the former and repu- 
diated the latter. 

How important in this way, became the hostility 
of Urban VIII. to the lu>uso of Austria ! 

With the developement of religious opinions, 
and the progi’ess of the catholic restoration, were 
a.s90ciated political changes, the principles of which 
inceR.santly gathered strength, and now set them- 
selves in array again.st that of the church itself. 

The pope entered the lists against those powers 
w'ho made the restoration of Catholicism their most 
earnest care. 

The question now was, what position those 
powers, especially the emperor F erdinand, in whose 
hands the task of effecting that restoration chiefly 
lay, would take against so mighty aud so formidable 
an opposition. 

The power of the enijiteror Ferdinand in tlie 
year 1629. 

The emperor appeared as though nothing were 
the matter. 

It is true lie could not under existing circum- 
stances promise himself any sort of favour from 
the pope. In the most trifling things, as for in- 
stance, in the affair of the abbey of St. Maximian, 
he met with resistance, and received nothing hut 
refusal : so it was likewise in the mo.st pious pro- 
posals, as when he desired to have St. Stephen and 
St. Winceslaus admitted into the Roman calendar, 
because the one was an object of high veneration 
in Hungary, the other in Bohemia. Notwith- 
standing all this, ho published the edict of restora- 
tion in the empire on the 6th of March, 1629. 
That document may he regarded as the final sen- 
tence in the suit which had been pending upwards 
of a century. The evangelists were utterly con- 
demned, the catholics had judgment entirely in 

* Rccucil de dlverses relations des guerres d’ltalie, 
1029-31. Bourg en Bresse, 1632. 
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their favour. Nothing more remains for ua to 
do/* says the emperor, “than to stand by the 
injured party, and to order our connnissioners to 
demand back from their wrongful holders all 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, prelacies, convents, and 
other ecclesiastical possesHioiis seized since the 
treaty of Passau.*’ Coiu]q>iHHions W’ero forthwith 
instituted, one of which wtus put in activity in each 
several circle of the empire, and the most sweeping 
and indiscriminate execution of the edict began. 
Now was not this enough to pr<jpitiate the pope, 
and move him to favour and good will ? Pope 
Urban regarded it all as a bare discluirge of duty. 
The emperor solicited the right of nominating, at 
IcjjiSt for the first tijne, to the ecclesiastical posts 
made vacant by the operation of the edict ; the 
pope n^fused this, saving, “ that ho durst not vio- 
late the concordats, which were observed even in 
Franco This mode of refusal was almost a 
mockery, for the French concordat actually secur- 
ed to the king the privilege demanded hy the 
emperor. The enn)eror wished to be allowed to 
conveu’t the recovered convents into colleges, espe- 
cially for the Jesuits : the pope replied, that the 
convents must be delivered up directly to the 
bishops. 

Meanwhile the emperor held on his course with- 
out regarding the pope’s disfavour : he looked on 
himself as the groat champion of the catholic 
church. 

He brought three armies at once into the field. 
The first lent its aid to the Poles against the 
Swedes, and actufilly i-estored the fortunt) of thoir 
arms to a certiiiu extent. But this was not the 
solo object aimed at : the campaign was likewise 
designed with a view to bring back j’russia to the 
empire and the Teutonic order, from which it had 
been w'rcstcd f. 

Another army miu’ched against the Netherlands 
• to the support of the Spaniards. It swept the 
plain fi’om Utrecht to Amsterdain, and it was only 
a chance surprise at Wesel that hindered its ob- 
taining the most important success, 

Meaiiwhilo a tliii’d lu»st assembled at Mem- 
mingen and Linden, destined for Italy, where it 
was to decide the Mantuan affair with the sword. 
The Swiss could not be prevailed on by fair means 
to grant a passage through tlnm* country ; they 
were thei’efore coinjjelled by fijree, and in a mo- 
ment Lucieiistcig, Coiro, and all the (Irison passes 
as far as the lake of Como were occupied, and the 
army, amounting to thirty-five thousand, dt;scend<*d 
the valleys of the Adda and the Oglio. The duke 

* Lettere di Segretcria di stato al nuntio Palotta li 28 
Aprile, 1C29. The pope Uispalclied Pier Luigi Caraifa, his 
nuncio in Cologne, to Lower Saxony, “ con titolo per la 
rc&titutionc de* beni ecclesiastici, e deliber6 di dargli anebe 
Ic facolt^ a parte, ae fouse Htato bisogno li usarlc, nolle contro- 
vcrsic fra ccclesiostici ed ecclesiastici ” [witli powers for the 
restitution of ecclesiastical possessions, and be thought also 
of giving him special authority to decide, if necessary, in 
disputes between clergy and clergy]. 

t M^moires et n6gotiation8 <le llusdorf. li. 724. Comiti 
Negromontano (Schwarzenberg). *' Vienna; nuper Claris 
verbis a consUiariis et ministris Csesaris dictum fuit, impe- 
ratorem scilicet sibi ct imperio subjocturum quicquid milite 
8110 in Borussla occuparit et ceperit.” [It was recently de- 
clared in plain terms by the councillors and ministers of the 
emperor at Vienna, that the emperor would subject to him- 
self and to the empire whatever his arms should obtain pos- 
session of in Prussia.] 


of Mantua was once more summoned to submit. 
He declared that he was under the protection of 
the king of France, and that that monarch alone 
was to be addressed on the subject in question. 
While tlie Germans now moved upon Mantua, and 
the Spaniards on Montferrat, the French too made 
their appeai'anee a second time, and some success 
attended their arms : they took Saluzzo, and Pine- 
rolo, but they effected nothing as regarded the 
main design, nor were they even able again to force 
the duke of Savoy to bend to theii* wishes. The 
Spaniards began to be.siege Casale, and the Ger- 
mans Mantua, after a shoi't suspensioii of hostili- 
ties *, and had a decided superiority. 

It is not to be wondered at, if in this state of 
things reminiHCcnccs of the ancient supremacy of 
the emjierors began to be rife, aud to fiiul a tongue 
in Vienna. <.> 

“ The Italians shall be taught that there is still 
an emperor : they shall be brought to a rigorous 
account.” 

Venice had especially brouglit down on itself 
the hatred of the house of Austria. It was judged 
at Vienna, that when once Mantua should have 
fallen, the terra firmaof Venice would be incapable 
of resisting. In a couple of months it would in- 
fallibly be reduced, and then the imperial fiefs 
might be reclaimed. The Spanish ambaH.sador 
went still further ; ho compared the Austro-Sjuniish 
pow'er to the Roman, the Venetian to the Cartha- 
ginian : “ Aut Roma,” he exclaimed, “ aut Carthago 
delenda <‘st.’* 

I’he temporal rights of tho empire were likewise 
called to mind as against the papacy. 

Ferdinaml 1 1. ])ti]*posedt()have himself crowned, 
and demanded that the pope should eome and 
meet him at Bologna or at Ferrara : the pope 
durst neither promise nor refuse, and sought to 
evade the difficulty by a mental reservation f. Tin; 
feudal rights of the empire over Urbinu and Mon- 
tefeltro camo under discussion, and tho ])apal 
nuncio was told without more ceremony, that 
Wallenstein would make further inquiries on tho 
subject when he came to Italy. This in fact was 
Walleii.steiii’s intention. He had formerly been 
averse to the Italian w'ar, but now he declarcil 
that he was in favour of it, since ho perceived 
that the pope wished in concert with his allies to 
put down the house of Austria J. He hinted that 

* The olwenth book of the Istoria di Pietro Giov. Caprl- 
ata, investigatfs the particular btaringR of these events. 

t “ Se bene Urbaiio una volta usci coll’ anibasciatore Savelli, 
che bisognando si saria trasferito a Bologna o Ferrara, non 
intese per6 dire in corrcspettivitil dl quello che espresse il 
principc di Eckenberg.” [Though Urban once said to the 
ainbaRsador *Savelli, that if need were he would goto Bologna 
or Ferrara, he did not yet mean to say so in the sense ex- 
pressed l)y the prince of Kckenbcrg.] 

t What was the general opinion entertained of the pope 
in Vienna appears from a letter of Palotta, August 10, 1628. 
“ E stato qui rappresentato da’ maligni, che son quelli chc 
voglionu la guerra, che lo stato di Milano sta in grand issinio 
pericolo, e.sRciulu cosa sicura che papa Urbano havendo 
vastissimi pensieri sia di cativo animo verso la casa d’Aus- 
tria; chc perci6 si habbia da temere di S. StA. non menn che 
di Veneziani e di Francesi, havendo gli stati coal vicini al 
ducatn di Milano e potendo in un tratto mettere potento 
esercito in canipagna: e di piii gli stessi malign! hanno 
rappresentato per cosa gi& atabilita chc S. Sta. vuole In ogni 
modo far fare re de’ Roniani il re di Francia, ed in confirma- 
zione di ci6 hanno aliegato che gssendo la StA. S. nunzio di 
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a hundred years had elapsed sinoo Rome had been 
plundered, and that it must now be far richer than 
it had been in those days. 

MeanwKile France too was not to have been 
spared. The emperor thought of resuming by 
force of arms the three alienated bishoprics, his 
plan being to procure Cossacks from Poland, and 
send them against I'Yance. The quarrels of Louis 
XIII. with his brother and liis mother, seemed to 
offer him a desirable opportunity. 

Thus the house of Austria took up a position, in 
which it followed up its efforts against the protes- 
tants ill the boldest manner, but still strenuously 
keptslowii and curbed the catholic opj)o.sition, and 
even the pope himself. 

Ne(jockUions with Sweden. Electond diet at, 

« llatUhon. 

As often in former times as a contingency of 
this kind had been but remotely foreseen or appre- 
hended, so often had every power in Europe retain- 
ing any independence combined. It had now actu- 
ally taken place, and the catholic opposition looked 
round for aid beyond the pale of Catholicism, no 
longer ])rompted by mere jealousy, but with a view 
to defence and salvation. Put to whom could they 
turn ? England had her hands full at home, in 
consequence of the rupture between the king and 
the parliament, and moreover bad actually cntortMl 
on fresh negoeiations with Spain ; the Netherlands 
w’ere themselves invested by the enemy ; the 
Gorman protestants were either bt'nttui or kept in 
awe by the imperial armies, and the king of Den- 
mark had been forced to accept a. disadvantageous 
p(?ace. None else remained besides the king of 
Sweden. 

While the protestants had been defeated on all 
sides, Gustavus Adolphus alone bad achieved vic- 
tories. Ho had conquered Riga, all Livonia as 
hir as DunamUnde,*an<l of Litbuania, as the J*oles 
expressed it, “ as much as he jdoased.” Next he 
made his appearance in l*russia in 1626, princi- 
pally, as he said, to visit the clergy in the bishopric 
of Ermeland. He took Fraiu'nljurg and Prauns- 
berg, the chief seats of restored Catholicism in 
those parts, and afforded new and strong support 
to the oppressed protestants there. All eyes were 
tuiTied upon him. “ Above all other men,’* Rus- 
dorf writes in the year 1624, “ do 1 prize this vic- 
torious hero ; I revere him as the sole jirotector of 
our cause, and as the terror of our common foes ; 
iny prayers wait on his renown, which is elevated 

Francia dicesse alia regina che s'cgli arrivava ad csser papa, 
volcva procurare di fare re de’ llomani il suo figliuulo il quale 
ancora era fanciullo.” [It has been represented by the evil 
disposed here, who are those that desire war, that the state 
of llitilan is in extreme peril, it being known for certain that 
pope Urban, entertaining must vast designs, is ill disposed 
to the house of Austria, and that therefore there is no less 
to bo feared from his Holiness than fi-om the Venetians and 
the French, he having possession of states so near to the 
duchy of Milan, and being In a condition at once to send 
powerful armies into the field. Moreover, the said evil dis- 
posed persons have represented os a thing already fixed, that 
his'Holiness is hent by all means on making the king of France 
king of the Romans, in confirmation of which they affirm, 
that when his Holiness was nuncio in France, he told the 
queen that if he came to be pope he would endeavour to 
have her son, who was then a boy, made king of the 
Romans.] « 
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above the reach of all envy True, Gustavus 
Adolphus had sustained a loss in the battle of t^ie 
plain of Stumm, and had narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner ; but the cbivalnnis valour with 
which he cut his way tlirough shed fresh lustre on 
his name, and he kept the field in spite of this 
disadvantage. # 

To this prince tlie French turned on the present 
emergency. In the first place, they effected a 
tmee between him and the Poles ; and it is very 
possible that the emperor’s Prussian views contri- 
buted to make, if not the king, yet the nobles at 
least of Poland, disposed to peace f. Then they 
made a furtlier step towai’ds their main object, 
namely, enticing the king of Sweden into German^ 
The only caution they observed in this matter, was 
to introduce into the treaty some stipulations in 
favour of Catholicism. With these reservations, 
they deolareil themselves ready to aid the king, 
who had an imposing army prepared to take the 
field, with a itroportional subsidy in money. After 
some hesitation, king Gustavus accepted the pro- 
posal. Ho avoided all mention of religion in his 
instructions, and put forth as the aim of the con- 
federacy merely the restoration of the Gewnan es- 
tates to their aneient privileges, the removal of 
the imperial troops, and the security of the seas 
and «)f commerce %. A treaty was drawn up, in 
which the king promised to tolerate the catholic 
worship wbert^ver he found it, and in matters of 
religitm to abide by the laws of the empire (such 
was the expression). This stipulation w'as neces- 
sary for the pope’s sake, to whom notice was im- 
mediately given of the treaty. The ratification was 
obstructed indeed by some fonualities ; still the 
measure was regarded as definitive as early us the 
summer of 1630§. The papal nuncio in France 
asserts that Venice had pledged herself to pay a 
third of the subsidies ||. I have not been able to 
ascertain what grounds there are for this assertion : 
at least, it was consistent with the situation of 
things. 

But could hopes he fairly entertained that Gus- 
tavus Adolphus would be able, siugle-handed, to 

• Rusdorf, Mfemoires, ii. 3. “ Ejiis gloriam invidi® metas 
pluctatam, cxcL'lsani infrarti aninii ningniludineni, et virtu- 
tia inagis ac inagiK per mcrita cnitescentls et assurgciitis 
invictum robur cum stuporc adoro et supplici veto prose- 
qvior.” 

t Rusdorf, 1. 1. 724, “ Polonirc proccros, si unquam, vel 
nunc maxime, paeem desideiabunt.” 

J “ Tenor maiulatorum qiuc S. R. Mnj. Sueci.® clemcnter 
vult, ut consiliarius ejus . . . Dn. Cainerarius observare de- 
beat, Upsall.T?, 18 Dee. 1629.” Mosers patriotisebes Archiv. 
b. vi. p. 133. 

§ Bagni, 18, Guigno 1630. He gives in the following form, 
with slight variations, the artirle, which is also to be fouA'l 
in the treaty of the 6th of January, 1631 : “ Si rex aliquos 
progres.sus faoiet, in captis aiit deditis loeis, quantum ad 
ea qum ad religionem spcctant, observabit leges imperii.” 
He also shows how this article was understood. “ Le quail 
legge,” he adds, “ dicevano dovere inteudersi della reli^one 
cattolJca c della confessione Augustana.” [Wliich laws, he 
bays, were to be understood as concerning the catholic reli- 
gion and the confession of Augsburg.] — So that Calvinism was 
to be excluded. 

Ii Bagni, 16 Luglio, 1630. ** Sopragiunscro,” it is said in 
the extract, “ nuove lettere del Bagni coll’ aviso che alia 
prefata confedcratione fra il re di Francia e lo Sueco eras! 
nggiunta la republica di Venetia, la quale obligavasi a con- 
tribuire per la terza parte.” 
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break tkc imperial allied arniieSf and 

to cm’niuet' thorn in the field ^ It aj)poared, above 
all things, desirablo to oUcit a movement in Ge.r- 
niuny itself, that hIioiiUI fall in with and aecond his 
cntbrpi’ize. 

Now in this rc‘K|)('et the protestatitH ini^ht saf<*ly 
he counted on. Whatever might he the policy 
urg<‘d on individual princes by jwrsonnl motives or 
by fear, still Avas the genei-al mind pnshes.sed by 
that fermefnt that stirs tin* v(tv de])thH of soci(‘ty, 
and rouses the mightiest storms. J will nnudion 
but one thought that spread widely in thi>se days. 
VVhen tlie ( diet of n'stitiition began t<» be eii‘orc(‘d 
here and theiv, and the Jesuits manifested a dis|)o- 
sition to disregard altogether the terms of the 
p(jace of Augshurg, tin* protestaiits intimated, that 
before matters shoidd be allowed to go .sueli hoigtlis, 
utter destruction should befal the (lerman empire 
and nations, “ rather would they fling from them 
law' and all iisag(*s of civil society, and cast 
hack (Jennany into its ancient state of forest 
wililness.” 

Rut on tin; caUndiii side discontent and disunion 
a|)j»eared. 

It is impossible t(» describe llu* eommotion ex- 
cited annnig the clergy by the ]mrpose of tin* Je- 
suits to possess themsolvi's of tin* restored monastic 
j)ossessions. The Jesuits are said to have dcclar(‘d 
that there w'er(* no longer any lk‘iiediotiin*H, that 
tln‘y had all gone astray, and were no Iong(T <{ua- 
lified to resume their lost plae<'s. (.In the (Uber 
band, the nn'rils of tin; J(.*Huits were disputed ; 
their a<lversarieH would not admit that they bad 
(dictated coiiAersions ; wdiat a])peared to ])e siieh 
W(.‘re no more, th(*y said, than the ('fU'ct <jf force 
Even before the ei:*clesia.stical possoKsions weia* yet 
recovered, they (‘xeited diseord and wrangling be- 
tween the orders, with r(‘spect to their several 
claims to pos.sess them, and bctwa'on tin* einperejr 
and the pope, respecting the right of collation. 

Rut to these ecclesiastical misunderstaiidiiig.s 
w(5re added temporal ones, of fur nnuv serious and 
extensive nature. The imperial troops were an 


intoh;rahl^ l&|rthen to the country ; their inarches 
exhausted ttic resources of the land and of its in - 
habitants ; the soldier innltix'ated the ])urgber and 
the peasant, as the general did the prince. Wal- 
lcnslc.iii h(‘ld the nnAst insoh'ut language. Even 
the «*mp('ror’s old alli(*s, the lieads of the League, 
particularly Maximilian of Ravaria, were di.ssatis- 
fiod witli the ])reMent, and uneasy about the future. 

Things being in tliis .stati*, it hefel that Ferdinand, 
with a view to the election of his son as king of the 
Romans, assembled the catholic electors at Ratis- 
bon ill the summer of 1(130. ^’lle opj»ortiinity 
could not ]>assaway without nu'ution of all other 
imhlic aflairs. 

The emperor saw clearly that he must give way 
som(*whut. 11 is intention was to make eoiiei*ssions 
ill German alfairs : lie showed a dis|w)siti(»n to su.s- 
pend the (*diet of restitution, as regar.d(;d the ter- 
ritorit'H of Rrandenhurg and electoral Saxony, to 
come to an arrangeimmt respi'cting the 1‘alatinate 
and Mecklenburg, and cvc'ii to cttcct a rec.oneilla- 
tieni with Sweden ; to wdiieh ('iid negociations were 
actuallN enterc'd on, whilst in tlu* mean time he 
should concentrate all his strength upon Italy, 
bring tin* Mantuan wav to an end, and constrain 
tin* pop(* to r('eognix:(* his ccelesiastical claims*. 

lie AMIS fain to believe that, having to do Avith 
Gi rman primu s, he .should obtain most by a tone 
of coiKU'skion in Gc'rman matters. Rut the situa- 
tioii of things Avas not so simjde. 

Tin* spirit of tin* I tr(li(’o-Kn*nch opposition had 
cr(*pt in among the catholic elect(*rs, and its leaders 
sought to turn the diseonUmt of those j>rinct.‘s to 
tlu* furtherance of their oAVii ^ds. 

Eirst app(*ar(ul Uocci, tin* papal nuncio in Rali.s- 
bon. He had every cause to employ all arts that 
could iinpedi* the exeeiilion (jf the; emperor’s Italian 
and anti- papal sclienn s. 

The pope had enjoined him, above all things, to 
enter into and maintain a good understanding Avith 
the (‘lector of Ravaria, ; in a short time he an- 
nounced that this imd(‘rstamling was kept up in the 
profoundest secresy f : lie prmiuced a declaration 


* Tlir? vehement controversial Avriting^, utta-ks, and 
replies, AA'hirh appeared on this subject, do nut «-nahU* us 
to get {it the truth of the main facts, but they make known 
tg us tlie points of dispute. “ E veris.simo,” .saj's the papal 
nuncio, In a letter in cypher, “che i padri Uesuiti luuino pro- 
curato e procurano col favore dell’ iniperatorc, die non pud 
es^ior inaggiore, di nun solo soprastuie agli altn religioNi, 
ma di escluderli dove f.ssi v’ hiumo uleun iutcre.Shc o politico 
o spiiitualf .” [It is most true that the Jesuits have conlri\'i-d 
and do contrive, through the favour of the emperor, Anhich 
cannot he gr(?ater, not only to make tlieir own order .superior 
to all others, hut to exclude the latter where they have any 
political or spiritual interest.] I (iml, Iioavca^ct, that strongly 
as tbe emperor then leaned to the Jc.suits, ho W’as yet dis- 
poM-d, in the )ear H52!l, to make an unreserved restitution of 
th(;ir possessions to the old orders. Pier Luigi (’aralUi, 
nuncio at Cologne, relates this, hut at this juncture the 
Jcsuils had already c{irried their point at Rome, where in 
.luly, l(i2'J,,a decree Avas issued, “ die alcuua paite (dei belli 
riciiperali) jiotes.se convertcisi in erezioni di seininarj, di 
scuolf e di c.ulli-gj lauto de’ padri (iesuile, quali in gran 
parie furtuio inutori deli’ editto di (’esare, come di altri rdi- 
glosi.” [th.ai some part of the recovered i)()ssessi()n.s iniglit 
be applied to the erection of .seminaries, endow nients, sdiools, 
and colleges, as well of the Jesait.s, Avho had been in great 
part the instig.itors of the emi)eror’*s ediet, as of oth^r 
orders of the clergy.] Tlie Jesuit schools would thus have 
spread Over all Northern (Jormaiiy. 


• l)isp{icrio Pallotta, 2 Ag. ll).‘>0, mentions among the 
points lhat Were to be discussed : “ 1'^. Se si doveva so-sjien- 
den- o lirarc avanti P editto della rieuja ratione de’ bein’ 
cedvi. ; 2". Se haveiidosi da proeedere avaiiti si avessc da 
.so.>|H>ndere ijuaiito a (juelli die trano riegli stati dell' elettorl 
di Sa-ssoiiia e di llraud(*nhurgo : erf incUnavasi a sospenderln : 
3-'. Chiaiiio ai benelidi e bciii eedcl. die si erano rieuiieratl, 
pretcndevasl die alH iiuperatori spettase la mmiinazioiie . . . 
d'"'. 'J'rattavasi di resliluiro il due.ito di Mediellmrgh .agli 
antidii jiadruui, siecoine il palatinate alineiio inferiore al 
palatiiio, cun jierjietuo preginditio della rdigione eattolica, 
come era seguito con nanimarea." [1. AVhetlicr the edict 
for the restitution of eedosiastieal possessions should he 
suspended or put in force. 2. W’hether, in case it was to 
he ('iiforeed, it should be suspended as far as regarded those 
in the stales of the dectora of Saxony and hrandeiihurgh : 
unil opiniuns inclined towards suspending it. .3. As for the 
benefice.s and other ecdesiastical emoluments recovered, it 
Avas nuiintained that the nomination to. them belonged to 
the emperor . . . (i. The reslilution of the duchy of 
Meckleiihurgh to its old possessors was discussed, as well a.s 
lhat of at least the Lower Ptil.alinate to the Palatine, to the 
permanent detriment of the catholic religion, a.s had been 
the ease in Denmark ] 

t Dispaccio llocci, 9 Sett. irgiO. “ E questa correspon- 
(lenza riusei molto fruttuosa, pcrchi' Ravicra di buon cuore 
(ijjcrii che in quel conveiito non sf tratt6 dcllc operationi 
sopra meiilovate.” 
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! of tlie cxilholic olx'ctorn, that in all ccclosixistical 
j maltors tlioy would continue in union with him, 
and tha t they would esjKJcially ujdiold the juiisdic- 
i tion ajid tlio dignity of the papal hc'o. 

I Ihit^ to give matters a decisive turn, father J«v- 
j sejdi, Richelieu’s c«»nfi(lanl, eumo to the nuncio’s 
I aid. NevtT was the consummate craft of this ca- 
puchin more active, more ellecuive, or more <ibvious 
to those who were privy to the proceedings, than 
on this oci’asioij. Monsieur de L(‘on, his eolleagiie 
in Ratishon, Avho gavti his name to the embiissy, 
j said that falher .loseph ha«l no soul, but in its 
j stead shallows an<l <]uicKsaijds, into which whoever 
j d( »lt witli him was sure to fall. 

j Tln’ough these medialors the einper.ir's rierman 
I eoufederateH \v<‘re speedily inad«> to eoah'see with 
j the I talieo-rreuch oj)positioii to him. Nothing was 
j done towiyds a rtM'onciliation of tin* empire with 
j Sw'e<len, or towards trauiniilli/ing the protestaiits ; 
ne\ er w onld the ]i(»])e have etiiiseiiled to the siis- 
jtensi(tn of tlie edit't of restitution. On the other 
I liand. the ileetors insi.sfiMl on the restoration of 
i peace in ltal\, and diMnainh'd the disniissil of the 
I iinj)eri;il geiMM’alissimo, w ho comported hiiiisi If as 
! .‘in nnJiniited dictator. 

i And so mighty was tltis inHuenc<', So adroitly 
j was it ])ressetl, that the ]uiissant <'mj'eror, in the 
j zenith of liis power, gav(' way without resistance 
i or eoinlitioiJ. 

; Whilst tile negotiations wert' pending, his troops 
! had e<ai(Hier<Ml Alantna, ainl he might regard him- 
j Self as lord ainl master of Italy. At this moment 
i he suhinitled t(t cede Mnnl na. t(» the duke of N<'\ ers, 

I in evchange for the umneaning formality of an 
, apologv. Ilut the oth<‘r demands of tlie eon fede- 
I rates were jterhaps still nioiv sigidlieanl. The 
I tiennan jn’inci s, France, and tin* poj><“, were alike 
I tlirea(ene<l hy tin* geiK'i'al, to who.se per.son was 
; hoiunl the sneeess of the imperial sirms ! It is no 
i w’oiuh'r that they llated him, and wishecl to gel ri<l 
of him. The em|)ch‘or, for peace sake, gave him up. 

I At (he moment when Ik; eoidd master Itah 1k‘ 

I lot it slip out (d’ his hands ! At the imtineiit when 
■ the most fonnidahk- and warlike <'nemy attaekcMl 
[ him in fJ* rinany, he dismissed the gein ral who 
alone Could have la'cn in ji condition ti» defeml 
him! iNtwer did j)olicy and negvjciution produce 
more vast results. 

ir<ir , — Po.'iifioH of llu po]h\ 

And now the wair n'alJy hogun. It cannot he 
denied that (Jiistavus Adolphus eiiti red upon it 
un<h*r favourable aus|tiei s. f'or had not the ini- 
' perial army Iukmi raised in W'allensti'in's name, 
i and been personally d<'vote«l and ple<lged to him { 

I The <‘mper<u* even dismisstul a part of it, and .suh- 
jeele<l the eontributions levied hy the geiK'rals, 
which had hitlurto been discretional with them- 
S(*lves, to the control of the circles of the empirc'N 
Asstinslly the em]M'ror, hy dismissing his general 
at the same time l)r«)ke up Ids army, ami took fr»»m 
it its moral fiu’ce. Torquaht Fouti, an Italian, who 
had jireviously hern in the s(‘rvice »)f the pope, was 
with sucli i)()dy to ihake head against the em- 
holdeiu'd and zealous foe. Asa matter of course, 

♦ Adlzrcittcv, iii, xv. 4J^. “ Cesar., 8t»tu|t uc in postcrum 

.stipiMulia ])ro tribmionnu iirhitrin sKl rx dreuloriuii ina-- 
seripta jju«ierati(UU’ ]>cn{lCi‘cnVui.” 


he failed outright : the imperial anijy .no loiigct 
wa.s what it had been : nothing was soon in it but 
indecision, vacillation, panic, and defeat. fiustaviiH 
Adolphus drove it utterly out of tin; field, and took 
up 21 strong position on the low<*r ()<ler. 

At first it was believed in Ujumt (jrernnmy tliat 
this wjis of little moment to the rest of the empire ; 
and 'I’illy continued witli great n composure to pur- 
sue his operations on the Elhe. Wh(?n at litst he 
to(*lv Mag<hd)urg, tlu; ])ope ivgarded it as a great 
victory, and the most jirilliant hoja s were founded 
on (he evenl. A commissioner was actually ap- 
pninti'd, Jit 'J’illy’s suggestion, “to arrange the 
allairs of the aiehhishopric, in accordance with the 
hiws of tlu‘ catholic clnircli.” 

Ihit this very measure was tlio cause that all the 
]'rot.<'stiint princes who were yet undecided now 
attached thiniisclves to (lU.stavus Adoljdms, and on 
Till} 's cmh'av'ouriiig to pnw'ont tluMn, became in- 
volved in a I'joslilii v with the Leagui;, wliieli put 
an end to all further distlnetioii between leaguers 
and imperialists. 1'h(‘ ]»attle of Leij»sig followed : 
Till} was complifi'iy routed, ami the protestaut 
iorci'.s pourcil .alike over tlio countries of tho 
k-agiiersand of (1 k‘ imperialists. Wurzhnj-g -and 
llanilu rg fell into tin* king’s hands ; on the Rhino 
the proti'.stnuts of the ri'inote north met the ohl 
ihampiens of calhuHcism, tlie Spanish tri)o])S, — 
their mingh'd skulls are to he seen at Oppenludm ; 
iM.'iinz was emKjiiered ; all oppressed prinee.s 
loiiied the king; the e.xili'd palatine appejired in 
his <‘am]>, 

'flu; inevitable result of an enterprizo called 
lorth and Hjiiiciioned by tin; eatholie oppoMtion, 
from p«)Utical views, was an advantage to pro- 
testantism. 'I’he ])artv that had been overpowered 
and opjvvessed, found it.self once more suddeiilv 
victorious. It is (rue, the king extinded his pro- 
tection to tlu* cjif holies gem Tally, as lu* was hound 
to do hy the terms of liis eiigag(‘ment ; hut at the 
same (itm* he deel:ii*('d that he vvjis come to rescue 
his Invthreii in faitli fi*om the vioh'iice done to 
their consciences ’'. He took under liis sju'eial 
protection the evangelical ministers who were .sub- 
ject to catholic guveriimeiits, — as, for insl.-mce, 
tho.se of I'irfurt ; he also every where jiroelainu'd 
the Augsburg eoiifessitui ; the e.viled parisli 
clergy returned to tlie palatinate, and tho pleach- 
ing of Lutheranism once more ranged the land in 
the train ofthe victorious army. 

Such were the stnmge ]ierpl('\ities into which 
fell tlu* policy of Frhan VMll. In so far as tlio 
king attacked and overcame the Austrian power, 
he was the natural ally of tlu* jiojie. This was at 
once iiuulo ;ip|iareut in tlu* affairs of Italy. In- 
flm.iici*il by bis looses in (iei’inaiiy, llu; emperor 
consented, in the yejo* 1(131, to still more unfavour- 
able comlitiims in tlu* jilfair of Alanlua, than ho had 
submittt*d to tlu* year before at Ratishon. Nay, 
there even suhsisled, if not ilireet, yet indirect, t:e.s 
lH*tvv<*eii the jiapal see and tlio once mon* victorious 
protestaut powers. “ I spe.ik of Iht* matter fi*t>m 
gooil authority,” s.^ys .\lo}s (’ontarini, wdio was 
first at tlu* French, and afterwards at the Homan 
court; “■ I was pn*s(*nt at iviry uegociation*: the 
])ope’s nuncios alvvsus .seconded lliehelien’s un- 
dertakings, both when they concerned his ow'^n 

* l.cf(i*r from llm kinf? In thr town of Sclivvcliifiirt in 
Clu ninitz Schwcdischcr tviio;;, Th. i. p. 231. 
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safety, attd wUen they had for their object to unite 
Bavaria and' tjie League with France. With re- 
gard to hW aljjance with Holland, and with the 
, protestant powers in general, they held their peace, 
not to say they sanctioned it. Other popes would 
perhaps have felt some compunctious visitings at 
this : Urban’s nuncios acciuircd by such means iii- 
mased consideration and j)er8onal advantages*.” 

' Loud and bitter were the emperor’s coiii[daints. 
“ The Roman court had firat induced him to pub- 
lisRthe edict of restoration, and now abandoned 
him in tin* war that ensued from tlu’nce ; the pope 
had frustrated the election of his s«)n as King of 
tho Romans ; he encouraged the elector of Bava- 
ria, by word and dee<l, to pursue a sei)arate lino of 
policy, and to ally himself with I ’rance ; it was 
vain to solicit of Urban such aid ip imuiey or men 
as other popes had «»ften afforded ; he even refused 
to cond(*nm the alliance of the French with tho 
heretics, or to declare the existing war a war of 
religion d'-” lu the year 1G3‘2 we lind the iinjif- 
rial ambassadors in Rome urging, above all things, 
the last-mentioned point. The ])o]»e’s declaration, 
tltcy said, could even yet produce the most im- 
portant effects ; even yet it was not altog(‘th(‘r im- 
possible to repulse the king of Sweden : he had 
not more than thirty tliousund men. 

The pope replied, with frigid erudition, “With 
thirty thousand men Alexauder coii<|uero<l tho 
world.” 

He persisted in it that it was no war of religion ; 
it related only to affairs of state. Furthermore, 
the papal treasury was exhausted, ho could no 
nothing. 

Tho members of the curia and the inhabitants of 
Rome were amazed. “ Amidst the couHagration 
of catholic churches and convents,” - - so they ex- 
pressed themselves, — “the pope stands as c«)ld and 
as rigid as ice. The king of Sweden has more 
* zeal for his Lutheranism than tho holy father for 
the sole saving faith.” 

The Spaniards had once more recourse to a pro- 
test. Cardinal Borgia appeared before Urban 
Vni. as once Olivarez did bolbre *^xt.us V., to 
protest solemnly against the conduct of his holiness. 
The scene that ensued was, jierhaps, still more 
violent than that on the former occasion. Whilst 
th« pope burst into a boiling rage, and interrupted 
the atubassador, the cardinals present took part 
with the one side or the other. Th 0 %mba 8 sador 
was forced to content himself with delivering in 
his protest in writing:}:. But this was not, enough 


• Aluise Oontarini : Relatione di Roma, 16.35. 
t Alui.se Contarini; “(Hi Alcraanni si pretendono delusi 
dal papa, perch6 dopo aver egli reitcratainente persuaso 
r iniperatorc di rlpctoru dalli cretici i heni ecclesiastici 
d’ Alemagna ch' crano In loro mani, orlginc di tanle guern*, 
resistesse S. poi alle reiterate spedizioni di card^U o 
d’ amljrt. nelle assistenze di danaro, nel mandar gente e 
bandicrc con I’esempio de’ prceessori, nel publicar la guerra 
di religlone, nell’ impedirc colic scomunichc gli appoggi ai 
medesimi beretici della Francia : anzi ncl medcsimo tempo 
rit.'irdats 1’ elettione del ro de’ Romani, confermato il duca 
di Bav4era con la lega rattolica all’ unione di Francia, assis- 
tendo lo raedesimo di danari e di consiglio per sostenersi in 
corpo aeparato. 11 papa si lagna d’esser lenuto cretleo et 
amatore di buoni progress! de’ protestanti, come talvolta in 
effetto non li ebbe discari.” 

t “ Nella quale,” says cardinal Ccoohinf, in his auto- 
biography, “concludevache tulti li danni chc per le preseiiti 
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for the zealous catholic party : tho thouglit pre- 
sently arose, particularly at the instigation of the 
Ludovisio, ^he cardinal nephew of the last reign, of 
calling a council in opposition to the pope *. 

But what a flame w'ould this have kindled ! 
Events already took a turn whi<!h left no doubt as 
to their nature, and which would of necessity give 
a different bent to the papal policy. 

Urban V HI. battered lunis('lf for a while that 
the king would conclmh! a treaty of neutrality with 
Bavaria, and replace the spiritual princes in their 
dominions. But every attempt at a reconciliation 
of interests so di.-iiuetrically opposed very sjieedily 
failed. The Swedi.sh forces poured into Bavjin'a ; 
Tilly fell ; Munich \Vas conquered ; and duk(; 
Bernhard pressed forward towards the Tyrol. 

No doubt could now' be any longer entertained of 
what tho poj>e ami catholicLsm had to expect from 
♦he ^ly'edes. Ilow' utterly was the state of things 
changed in a monu'id, ! But now tho hope had 
heon cherislnMl of winning hack to Catholicism the 
dioees(\s of Northern (lerinany, and now the king 
conceived the ])lan of converting the South (ler- 
iiiaii emlowinentt which iverti in his limids into 
hmporal ])rinei}i.alities. He alre.ady bi‘gan to t:ilk 
of his duchy of Franconia, ami seemed disposed to 
fix Ills royal court at Augsburg. 

Two year.s before, the pope had reason to dread 
the descent of tlui Austriaiis upon Italy, and had 
been tlircatcncd with an attack upon Rome. Now 
the Swede.s a])peared on tin* coniines of Italy : with 
the name of a king of Sweden ami Gothland, borm* 
by Gustavus Adolphus, wauv associated remiiiis- 
ceiices that awoki.* in the minds of either party f. 


lu'stordtlon of Ihi' hal<n)C0 of Uu- two coufemons. 

It Is not my intention to go into the details of 
the strife that filled Gerimuiy for sixteen years 
long(T. Enough if we have ixjmarked how tliat 
mighty progress of eatlioli(dsm, which w'as in the 
Jict of for ever mastm'ing Germany, was cdieeKed 
in its c.areer, even at the moment it ivas about to 
annihilate protestantism at its source, ami encoun- 
tered a victorious I’csistanct*. It may he laid down 
as a general maxim, that Catholicism, regarded as an 
unity, was not capable of enduring its own victories. 
Tho head of the church himself thought it neces- 
sary, for political rea.sons, to set himself against 
the powers that had most uphold and extended his 
spiritual authority. Calholies, in concert with the 
pope, called forth the yet unerushed powers of pro- 
testantlsm, and prepared its path. 

tmboleiize erano i)er venire alia cliristianitft/ sariano stati 
attribuiti alia iiegli{?enza del papa.” [In wliich it laid it 
down, that all tlie evihs which should come upon Chri.*»ten- 
dom tlirough tho pre.sent troubles, would Iw attributable to 
the pope’.s negiigenco.J 

• At Contarini speaks of the “ orecchio clje si prestava in 
Spagna ulle pratiche di Ludovisio per un concilio ” [the ear 
that was lent in Spain to Ludovisio’s suggestions and etforlH 
for a council]. 

t Nevertheless. At Contarini avers; “ L'opinionc vive 
tuttavla che a S. Stii. t,ia dispiariqita la morte del re di Suezia 
e che pid gode o per dir meglio manco tema 1 progre.ssi de’ 
protestanti che degli Austriaci.” [that tho o])inlon still pre- 
vails that his holiness regrets the de.ath of the king of 
Sweden, and tliat he is better pleased with, or rather fears 
less, the success of the proteetants than that of tho Aus- 
trians. ] 
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PlaiiH of suoh uuigintmlo aH tlmso ciitortainotl by 
Gustaviis Adol])huH, in the pleiiitiule of liis pd1^*er, 
could not, imleed, bo caiTiod out after the untimely 
death of that Hovereign : and for tMs roaHon, that 
the trinnip}i8 of protestantism were by no moauH k> 
bo ascribed to its own intrinsic power. Jiiit lujither 
was Catholicism able evt‘r incu’e to oterpower pro- 
tcstaiitism, jiot oven wlnai it had betbr combined 
its .strejigth, Avhen Bavaria liad again joine<l the 
emperor, and Urban, too, once more paid .subsi- 
dies. 

This conviction was speedily arrived at, at least 
in Germany. Ju fact, the peace of Pragm* was 
ftmmled uj)Oii it. The emperor siitfered his edict 
of restitution to drop, while the el<'etor of Saxony, 
and the states in alliance with Jiini, gave up the 
idea of a re-e.sta.l)lishinent of protestanlisin in the 
herediti^ry dominions of Austria,. 

Po|)(‘ Urban, it is true, opposed eveiy meai^nre 
at variance with the edict of restitution, and in the 
emp(‘ror’s spiritual council he had tlu' Ji'snits on 
his side, es[)ecially father Lam<mnain, who was 
fre(pieiitly lande<I as “a worth}' father cf>iift*ssor, 
a Jiian iiiHiu'uec'rl hy no w(ni<Hy eon.sideratioii * 
but the majority were against him, ineluding 
the eapuehiiis <j,iiir»)ga ami Valerian, and car- 
dinals Dietriehsteia and i*azinaiiy, wlio asserted 
that, providf'd the catholic n-ligion was preserv(‘d. 
in its iMirity in tho hereditary Au.strimi dominions, 
fr('edom of conscience might be allowa'd the rest of 
the em{)iro. The peace ol' Prague uas ju’oclaimed 
in Vienna from all tlu* pulpits : the ca]*uehiiis 
boasted of tlu'ir slum' in that “* honourahlo and 
holy ” work, and eelehrated it with sitecial sohmi- 
i nities : haially could tlie nuncio hinder Te J)cum 
j being sung f. 

* bettora del cardl* llnrbcriiio ul nuntio IlnKhonc, 17 Marzo, 
j Ki.'l.'i . “ Ehsc’tulo iizioiR’ da gencio.so Chrisliano o deguo roii- 
I fcs.Horc di un pio iniporatore, cid clu* egli ha iutlo rliuiraado 
j piw il oiclo die il nioiido.” 

! I From Itaglioni’s correspoudenec, as extracted in tho dtli 
vol. (»f Nicolefti, e. g. April 11, Id.'i.'). “ Dissc un gioino il 

oolite di Ognate die assolutanunte il rh di Spagna non 
avrehhe dato ajiito aleuiio all’ imjieralore se non in caso die 
seguissc la jiaee con Sassonia ; di die itianivigliandosi il 
mitizio disse die la pietil del re cattolieo ridiiodeva elie si 
emmilassero gli ajuti non segueiido delta pace, laqnale 
d(»vcva piuttostodistiirhar.si, Irattandosi con cretici, cd ajipli- 
care 1' aniino alia pace universale coi priiieipi cattoliei, 
Fnlli rispoblo die cio segiiirebhe (|uando la gvierrasifos.se 
fafta per la salute ddle anime e non per la ricupera/.ione de’ 
belli eedesiasliei, ed il padre timrogasoRgiunse al nunzio die 
r iinperatore era state gabbato da qudli elie 1’ havevaiio 
persuaso a fare T editlo della rieuperazione de’ bcnl ecele- 
siastici, volendo intendere de'Oesuiti, die tutto eras! fatto 
per interesse proprio . nia avondo il niinzio ri.spo.sto die la 
persuaKiune era stala interposta eon buona intenzioiie, il 
padre (iuiroga si accose in inaniera die pronippe in termini 
esorbitantl, sicdie al nunzio fu ditlicile il n'lvigliarlo, jK'relie 
niaggionnentc non eceedesse. Ma Ognate passb pii\ oltre, 
dicendo die I’lmperatore non poteva in conto alcuiio ritirarsi 
dalla pace con Sassonia per la iiecessitii in cui trovaynsi, non 
potente resisterc a tanti neniici. e die non era obbligato a 
riinettervi I’liavere «lc’ snoi stati hereditarj, nia soUinente 
quelli dell’ imperio die erano tenuissimi, e die non compliva 
di tirare a/anti con pei'/’olo di pcrdcre gli uni e gli altri.” 
[The count Ofiate one day said, that decidedly the king of 
Spain would not have given any aid to the emppror ex- 
cept on condition of peace with Sa.xony: wlijpreat the 
nuncio marvelling said, that the piety of the catholic king 
demanded that such aid should be aiforded in ainindance 
without regard to that peace, which the king would have I 


Whilst Urban VI 11., thougb briictically lie con- 
tributed so much to tho frustrathtu of the catholic 
schemes, still in theory refust;d to abandon the 
least of his pretensions, all ho effocti'd was, that 
the papacy assumed a ])osition apart front tho living 
and ctfcctfve interests of the world. Nothing more 
strongly demonstrated this than the insinicthms he 
gave (jlim^tti, his legato in (Jologne, on the occr£<ioii 
of an attempt at concluding general peace in ihe 
year IfJIWi. ‘The envoy’s hands W(‘r«4ied precistsly j 
on all weighty jioinls on whi<‘h the negoeiation ah- ' 
solutcly ami vlireetly depended. One of the 'most , 
urgent necessities, for example, was the re-ostah- ! 
lislimeiitof the jvalatiiiate ; iievertlu'less, the legate I 
was enjoined to re.sist lh(‘ restomtioii of the pala- 
tinate to an nne;ilholi<r ]>rince *. ' That wliich Jiad j 
early appeartsi as iinavoidahlo in Prague, tho grant- ! 
ing some concessions to the protestants with respect 
to ecclesiastical possessions, became subsequently 
still more so ; nevertheless, tlio h'gatc wa.s adtrio- 
nished ‘Mo extraordinary zeal not to yield any- 
thing in respect to ecclesiastical ])ossessions that 
might turn out to the advantage of tlu' protestants.” 
The pojie M'ould not evcui sanction the treaties of 
peace with jirotv'stant powius. The envoy was not 
to give Iiis support toanydv\sign of including tlie 
llollamlers in the peace : ho was to stand out 
against every transfer or surrender to Swcilcn, — 
the only thought of the kind at the time relating 
to oiu' seajiort : “ the Divine mercy would soon 
lind means to remove that nation out of Ger- 
many.” 

'fhe J{.oniaii see eonld no longer entertain any 
reasonable )io]>e of mustering the prvitestaiits ; it 
was, howi'ver, of vast importanee, that, however 
involuntarily, yet, hy its obstinate ]>ertinaeity in 
uplioldhig pri'tensions that eviuld never beivalized, 
it put it out of its jvower to exercise any essential 
inriiumce over the relations of its own adlierents to 
the protestants. 

liomo eunlimuMl, indeed, to smnl her ambassa- 
dors to the eongre.ss assembled for the aiTangeineiit 
of a peace. Ginetti was succoedv'd hy Machiavolli, 
llosetti, Jind (’liigi. Ginetti, it was said, was very 
frngcal, and tluTchy prejudiced his ow n cfHcu'iicy ; 
Maehiavelli was thought to make his functions 
subservient only to liis own exaltation in rank ; 
Rosetti was iinaecv'ivtabh* to tlu? Freiicli ; — ®uch 
are tho cji^la nations offered for tlie insignificaiico 

done better to internist, it b'-in;' a matter' tbnt coucerned 
heretics, apd to apply his mind to an universal praco with 
Ihe catholic sovereigns. He was atiNWc'ied, that his reason- 
ing would be just bad the war been undertaken for the weal 
i|f souls, and not for tin’ o’covery of eeeleskistical property; 
and father (iuiroga fnrtlier t(»ld the mimito, that the einpe- 
rvirhad been imposed upon by those who had ]tersuaded him 
toi.s.M(c the edict of restitnlioii, meaning thereby Ihe Jesuits, 
and thill everything havl heeiv done from interested motives. 
Ibit the nuncio replying that the advice h.ad been given with 
a good intention, hither Quiroga wa.s so excited that he 
burst out into very intemperate language, and tho nuncio 
had great dillicnlty in rebuking hi.s violence and preventing 
him from going .still further. Hut Ottate went even l)eyond 
this, saying, that the emperor could on no account withdraw 
from the pence with Saxony, by reason of the exigency of 
his condition, being unable to resist so many enemies ; and 
tha^bc'was not obliged thereby to cede the rights of his 
hereditary dominions, hut only those of the empire, which 
Avorc very inconsiderable, and not worth insisting on to tho 
liazard of the whole.) 

• Sin : Mcrcurio, ii. p. 1)87. 
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of their influence * ; but the truth is, that the thing 
itself, the position the pope had taken up, rendered 
any effectual interference on the part of his nun- 
cios impossible. ' Chi^^i was able and popular ; yet 
he accomplished nothing. A peace was concluded 
before his eyes, precisely such as the pajihl see had 
deprecated. The elector palatine and all the 
exiled princes were restored. So far from any- 
thing like a confirmation of the edict of restitution 
being thought of, many spiritual endowments were 
absolutely secularized and sun’ondered to the pi*o- 
testants. Spain resolved at last to riicognizc the 
independence of the Hollanders, those rebels to 
pope and king. The Swedes retained a considera- 
ble part of the pmpire. The curia could not ap- 
prove of even the eiiii)eror’a treaty of peace with 
France, since it contained stipulations respecting 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, by which it conceived its 
own rights were invaded. The papacy felt itself 
under the painful necessity of protesting, detor- 
luiiied at letust to utter the princij»les it had been 
unable to carry into effect. But even this liad 
been foreseen and provided for. The articles of 
the Westphalian treaty touching ecclesiastical mat- 
ters began wdth a declaration, that no hoed should 
be given to any one who should gainsay them, be 
he who he might, whether of secular or spiritual 
station +. 

By this peace a termination was at last put to 
the grand struggle between protestauts and catho- 
lics ; but one wholly ditt(?rcnt from that which had 
been attempted in the edict of restitution. Catho- 
licism still retained vast acquisitions, since the year 
1624 was taken as the standard, to the condition 
existing in which all things were to return. On 
the other hand, the protestant party ohtaini'd that 
parity in the diet which was so indispensable for 
it, and which had been so long withheld. All the 
gelations of the empire were arranged in accord- 
ance with that principle. 

Manifestly there was now an utter end to under- 
takings such as had formerly been attempted, and 
with success. 

On the contrary, the results of the struggle in 
Gorniatiy reacted on the adjoining countri('s. 

Though the emperor had been able to uphold 
Catholicism in his hereditary dominion, still he was 
compelled to make concessions to tlie protestants 
in Hungary. In the year 1645 he found luiiisclf 
constrained to give them back no inconsiderable 
number of 

After the leap Sweden had made, to a station of 
universal importance, what hope remained for 
Boland that it should ever realize its old preten- 
sions respecting that kingdom ? Wladislav IV, 
even eschewed the proselytizing zeal of his father, 
and was a gracious king to his dissident sub- 
jects. 

Even in France Richelieu favoured the Hugue- 
nots after they had boon despoiled of their political 
independence. But he rendered a far greater ser- 
vice to the principle of protestantism, by continu- 
ing to wage with that foremost champion of Catho- 
licism, the Spanish monarchy, a war for life or death, 
that shook its very foundations. This was the only 
discord which the pope might have allayed ^'i4||put 
a scruple ; but whilst all the others were actmlly 

* Pallftvicini : Vita di papa Alessandro VII. MS 

t Osnabriickischeii Friedenssthluss, Art. v. § 1. 


appeased, this cuntiuucd to rage, and incessantly 
convulsed the bosom of the eathulio world. 

Up to the peace of Westphalia^ tho Dutch had 
taken the mos# successful part in the war against 
Spain. It was the golden age of their power and 
their wealth. But in striving after the ascendancy 
in the cast, they came in violent collision with the 
pi’ogrcss of catholic missions in those regions. 

In England alone Catholicism, or something an- 
alogous to its outward forms, seemed at times 
likely to gain footing. Wo find ambassadoi's from 
the English court at Rome, and papal agents in Eng- 
land. The queen, who wiis treated at Rome with a 
sort of official recognition *, exercised an influents 
over her husband which seemed likely inevitably to 
extend to religion : an aj)proxiimition to the usages 
of Catholicism was already made in many ceremo- 
nies. But the final result in this case was Hie very 
opposite to what was expected. Charles I. in his 
heart hardly ever la]>sed from protestant doctrine ; 
but even those slight approaches which ho per- 
mitted himself towards the catholic ritual, resulted 
in his ruin. It seemed as though the violent ex- 
citement, which had produced such long, universal, 
and incessant conflicts in the jn-otestuiit world at 
largo, was becoming concentrated in the puritans. 
Ireland in vain endeavoured to withdraw from 
their sway, and to organize herself as a catholic 
country ; she was subjected to hut the severer 
thraldom. The aristocracy and commons of Eng- 
land constituted a power, the rise of which marks 
a revival of protestantism throughout all Europe. 

By IhcHO events, hounds were for ever set to 
Catholicism. It was assigned its delinito limits, 
and could never again seriously cunteniiilate those 
schemes of universal conquest it had px’eviously 
entertained. 

Indeed, tho intellectual dcvelopemont of Europe 
! had taken a turn that rendered thv impossible. 

Impulses, perilous to the higher principle of 
unity, had become predominant : the iorco of tho 
religious element had waned ; X)olitical coiisidera- 
tioiiH swayed the world. 

For it was not by their own arms tho protestants 
were saved. It was, .above all things, a rent in 
the bosom of Catholicism, that enabled them to 
recover their lost ground. In the year 1631 wc 
find the two grc.at catholic powers in league with 
the protestants, France openly so, and Spain at 
least in secret. It is certain that the Si>aniards at 
this period had established an understanding with 
the French Huguenots. 

But there was just as little ninanimity amongst 
the protestants. It was not alone i|hat the Lu- 
therans and the catholics attacked each other, — 

• Nani; Relatione dl lioina, 1640; “Con la regina 
d* Inghilterra passa communicatione de' minUtri con officii 
e doiuitivi di cortesia, e bI concede a quolla Mta. nominatione 
di cardiuall a pare degli altri re.” Spada ; Relatione della 
nunzlaturu di Fiancia, 1641 ; “ II contc Rossetti, residontc 
in quel regno, bene corrispoiide nell’ ossequio gli ordini del 
S*". Cardi. Harbcrlni protettore tutti pieiii dell’ ardore e zelo 
di S. [Ministerial commuiKcatiunii are kept up with 

the queen of England, with offices and gifts of courtesy, and 
her nuOesty is allowed the privilege of nominating cardinals 
in like numner as other sovereigns. . . . Count Rosetti, 
resident in that kingdom, duly and obsequiously reciprocates 
the orders of cardinal Barberini, the protector, all filled with 
the ardour and zeal of his emineiioc.J 
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that was an old occurrence ; but the d jcidod Cal- thoroughly imbued every Kiinificatioii of life and 
vinistsy though they undoubtedly had a common thought. 

interest to defend, were marshalled against each To this was added another important considcr- 
other in this war. The maritime power of the ation. 

Fnnich Huguenots was only broken through the It is very true that the predomiimuce of inward 
aid which their brethren in rtjligioii and ancient discrepancies rent the unity of collective Christian- 
allies were induced to afford the crown of France. ity ; but, if we are not mistaken, it accords with 
The very head of Catholicism^ the pope of Rome, another law of humanity that this very circumstance 
wdio had hitherto led the attacks against tlie j)ro- prej)ared a higher and more large developement. 
testants, at last put aside these the highest inter- In the turmoil of the universal fray, religion was 
ests of the si)iritual authority ; he took part against diversely seized by the nations in the several mo- 
the power that had most zealously pursued the diheations of its dogmatic forms : the chosen body 
task of r<,‘storiug Catholicism ; his conduct was of dogmas had become blcndtul with the feelings of 
sTiaped solely in accordance w'ith the views befit- nationality, becoming as it were a possession of the 
ting a tomj)oral prince. He returned to the policy eomniunity, of the slate, or of thepeople. Weapons 
that had been given up since the days of Paul 111. were wielded in its defence ; it wjis upheld amid a 
We remember that ])roteHtantism, in the first half thousand perils ; it had wrought itself into the 
of the sixteenth century, hud owed its prcisperity very th>sh and blood of the nation, 
to nothing so much as to the political endeavours Hence the Htfit('s arrayed on either side grew 
of the popes. Those it was, humanly speaking, into vast ccelesiastico-political bodies, whose iiidi- 
tliat had saved and upheld protestantisin. viduality was marked on the catholic side by the 

Now this example cmild not possibly fail of its measure of their devotion to the Roman see, and 
effect on the other powers. Gorman-Austria, which by their toleration or exclusion of non-caiholics : 
had HO long remained unswervingly orthodox, and still more pointedly defined on the side of the 
adopted the same policy: the attitude it assumed protestauts, among whom, the il(‘j)arture from the 
after the peace of Westphalia rested on its intimate symbolical books adopted as sUindards of doctrine, 
eoimoxion with Northern Germany, Kngland, and the mingling of the Lutheran and the Calvinistie 
Holland. eonfessions, and the more or less near approxima- 

J)o wo ask what were the more profound causes tion to the ej)iscopal constitution, gave rise to so 
of this phenomenon ; I think wo should err in many obvious <listinctions. It became the first 
identifying them with the ('xhaustion and decay of question respecting each country, what was the 
religious impuls(‘S : J think wo must take a dif- clomimuit religion there i Christianity a]>pGai*s 

ferent view of the import and significance of the under manifold aspects. However great may bo 

fact. the discrepancies between them, the votaries of no 

In th(^ first place, the great Hj)iritual struggle one form can deny the vest the possession of the 
had wrought its efiects on the minds of men. fundamentals of the faith. On the contrary, these 

In former times Christianity was rather jin affair various forms are guaranteed by compacts and 
of suiTciider and aetiuieseeucc, of simple accept- treaties of peace, in which all have part, and which 
ance, and of faith untouched by doubt ; now it was are, as it were, fundamental laws of an universal 
become a thing ‘of conviction, of deliberate adop- republic. The thoiight can never again be enter- 

tion. It is a point of nmoli moment that men had fained of exalting any one confession to supreme 

now to eho(»se between the various confessions, that dominion. The sole j>oint for consideration is, how 
men could repudiate, dissent, and eluinge. The each state, each people, may be enabh*d to dovek)pe 
iiidividunl was directly appealed to, bis freedom of its energies in obedicneo to its own politico-religujus 
jnilgmcnt was invoked. 'J’he eonse<iueiiee was, principles. On this depends the future condition 
that the ideas of Christianity more deeply and of the world. 
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THE POPES ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.--- 

LATER EPOCHS. 

hitrodncAion. mountain, with its grand and ample prospects, into 

the valley, where his view is limited and tied to a 
After the attempt of the popes to renew their narrow range, so we now turn from contemplating 
domination over the^world Iiad reached so far, but the events of the world at large, in which the pa- 
fiually miscarried, a general change took place in pacy once more played so important a part, to 
their position, and in the kind of interest Uicy ex- scrutinize the more particular occurrences of the 
cite in us. The affairs of their principality, its ecclesiastical states. 

admmistration, and its internal progress, once more The states of the church first attained their 

command our chief attemtion. complete development in the times of Urban VIII. 

Like the traveller who descends from the lofty Let us begin with the history of this circunistanee. 
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77u} cftc/tccU of Urbino, 

Tho duchy of Urbino comprised seven towns and 
about thrco hundred castles : it had a productive 
sea-coast, well situated for commerce, and a healthy 
and cheerful mountain district, formed by the Apen- 
nines. 

The dukes of Urbino, like those of Ferrara, 
won renown, sometimes by deeds of arms, some- 
times by literary endeavours, sometimes by the 
muniiiccncc and splendour of tlicir court Guido- 
baldo 11. bad in the year 1570 established four 
court households, including, besides his own, sepa- 
rate cstablishinents for his consort, for the prince, 
and for the princess : they were all brilliant, eagerly 
frequented by tho native nobility, and open to those 
of other lands f. Every foreigner enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the palace after the fashion of the ohl 
times. The revenues of tho country woul<l not in- 
d(^ed have been adequate to supply such an expen- 
diture, amounting as they did, even when the corn 
trad(3 prospered in Sinigaglia, to no more than 
some hundred thousand scudi. But the sovereigns 
were always, at least nominally, in the service of 
some foreign potentate ; whilst tho fortunate posi- 
tion of the country, in the midst of Italy, caused the 
neighbouring states to vie in securing its good will 
by marks of favour and grants of money. 

It was a remark made in tho country, that the 
prince brought in more than he cost. 

Attempts indeed were made here, as every where 
else, to increase tho imposts ; but they were at- 
tended with so much difficulty, especially in Urbino 
itself, that ]>artly from good feeling, partly from 
necessity, the government contented itself with its 
customary revenue. Tho privileges, too, and the 
statutes of tho country remained unimpaired. San 
Marino preserved its inoffensive freedom under 
*the protection of the ducal house Whilst 
throughout all the rest of Italy the princely autho- 
rity became more unrest I'icted and dt spotic, hero 
it remained confined within its ancient limits. 

Hence the inhabitants clung with the closest at- 
tachment to tllbir dyna.sty ; to which they were 
the more devoted, since an union with the states of 
the church would undoubtedly prove the demoli- 
tion of ail the traditional relations (»f the country, 
and the downfal of its ancient liberties. 

The lineal continuation of the ducal family was 
thertiforo an object of intense interest to the sub- 
jects of the house. 

Francesco Maria, the prince of Urbino, resi<led 
for a while at tho court of Philip II. § There he 

* tiernardo Taaso has addressed a splendid panegyric to 
them in tho 47th book of the Amadigi : 

“ Vedete I qu&ttro a cui il vecdiio Apennino 
Ornerii il petto suo di fiori e d’ erba ...” 
i t Uclatione di Lazzaro Moceiilgo ritornnto da Guidubaldo 
; d’ I’rbino, “ Vuole allogginr tufti li personnaggi che 

piissauo per 11 suo state, il numero de' quali alia line dell’ 
anno si trova esser grandissimo.” [It is his pleasure to 
lodge Jill the personages who pass through his territory, the 
number of whom is found by the end of the year to be very 
great.] 

t ** Ha humor d’ csser rcpublica/’ [It has a fancy for 
being a republic] a Discorso a N. S. Urbano VIIL sopra lo 
stafo d’ Urbino, says of San Marino. On being transferred to 
the church, it acquired an increase of privileges. 

§ In the Atnoiligi he is very prettily described In boy- 
hood, as — 


formed, it is said, a very serious attachment to a 
Spanish lady, and thought of wedding her. But 
his father Guidobaldo set his face decidedly against 
the match, being resolved to receive into his houso 
none but a daughter-in-law of equal rank. He 
compelled his son to return home, and to give his 
hand to the Princess Lucrezia d’Esto, of the house 
of Ferrara. 

It would have seemed that they were well suited 
for each other ; the prince, agile and strong, ac- 
complished in the use of arms, and not without 
learning, especially of a military kind ; tho prin- 
cess, gifted with talent, and full of majesty and 
grace. The hope was fondly encouraged that trie 
match would secure the perpetuation of the ducal 
lino ; the towns of the duchy vied in receiving the 
married pair with triumphal arches and fair pre- 
sents. 

But the misfortune was, that the prince was but 
twenty-five, whilst the princess numbered nearly 
forty years. Francesco’s father had overlooked 
this circumstance in his eagerness, by so exalted, 
brilliant, and likewise wealthy a match, to gloss over 
the rejection of the Spanish lady, which was re- 
garded in no favourable light at the court of I’lnlip 
IT. But the inarriago turned out worse than he 
could well have imagined. After Giiidobaldo’s 
dc‘ath, Lucrezia was force<l to return to Ferrara, 
and all hope of posterity was at an end * * * § . 

We have already noticed the decisive influence 
Lucrezia d’Este had on tho fate and the extinc- 
tion of the duehy of Ferrara : we now find her 
most unhapi>ily hnplic.ated in the aftairs of Urbino. 
From the moment Ferrai*a was taken, tho escheat 
of Urbino seemed certain ; the more so since there 
were here no agnates who could pretend to the 
succession. 

But the aspect of things changed once more. 
Lucrezia died in February, 1598, and Francesco 
Maria was free to take another bride. 

The country was in ecstasy when it came to be 
known that their good lord, whose whole reign had 
been one of gentleness and tranquillity, and who 
was universally loved, had hope.s, though already 
advanced in years, that liis line would not end with 
him. Vows were universally offered for tho safe 
delivery of the new duchess ; and when her time 
approached, tlie nobles of the land assembled, with 

“ Quol jnccolo fanciul, che gli occhl alzando 
Par cho si speech! nel avo e ncl padro 
E I’alta gloria lor quasi pensando.” 

[That little lad, who with uplifted eyes 
Mirrors him In his graudsire and his sire, 

Pond'ring their lofty glory in his heart.] 

Mocenigo describes him at the period of his marriage. 
“ Giostra leggiadramente, studia et i intelligeiite delle mate- 
matiche e delle fortiflcationi : tantu gagltardi sono i suoi 
esercitii— come giuocare alia balla, andare alia caccia a piedi 
per hahituarsi all’ Incumodo della guerra—e cosi continui, 
che molti dubitano che gli abbino col tempo a nuocere.” [He 
Jousts beautifully, studies and is profleient in mathematics 
and fortification; so vehement are his exercises — such as 
playing at hall, hunting on foot to inure himself to the 
hardships of war — and so continually, that many fear they 
will in time be injurious to him]. *' 

* Mathio Zane, Relatione del duca d’ Urbino 1574, finds 
Lucrezia already a ” Signora di bellezza manco che mediocre, 
ma si ticn ben acconcia : ... si dispera quasi di poter veder 
da questo matrimonio figliuoli.” [ a lady of less than ordi- 
nary beauty, but she sets herself off to advantage . . . almost 
all hope of olfspring from this marriage is at an end.] 
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the magistrates of the towns in Pesaro, where the 
rinccss resided, and during her labour the piazza 
efore the palace and the neighbouring streets were 
thronged with people. At last the duke appeared 
'^t the window. ‘‘ God,” he cried with a loud voice, 
“ God has given us a boy.” Jndescribable was the 
exultation with which the news was received. The 
towns built churches, and founded pious endow- 
ments ill fulfilment of their vows 

But how treacherous are the hopes that are built 
on men ! The [)rinco was well brought up, and 
displayed at least literary talent ; the old duke had 
the pleasure to marry him to a princess of Tuscany. 
Upon this he himself withdrew to the retirement 
of (^astelduante, and resigned the functions of 
gov(;nimcnt to his son. 

But no sooner was the prince his own master, 
and master of the country, than he was seized with 
the intoxication of power. At this period the taste 
for theatrical amusements had just become jire- 
doininant in Italy : the young prince was the more 
strongly seized with it, in consequence of his having 
conceived a jiassion for an actress. By day his 
j)leasure w.as, like Nero’s, to play the charioteer; in. 
the evening he used to appear on the stage, and he 
indulged in a thousaml other licentious acts. The 
honest citizens looked sorrowfully in each other’s 
faces. They knew not whether to grieve or to re- 
joice', when one morning, after a night of wild de- 
baucliery, the young prince was found dead in his 
bed. 

The aged Fnuiccsco Maria had now to resume 
the reins of government : full of deep grief that 
he was the last of the lino of Revere, that his house 
was utterly at an end, his mind racked at having to 
bear the burthen of public affaii’s against his will, 
and to endure the bitter insults and injuries of the 
Roman sec f. 

At first he dreaded that the Barbcrini would 
possess themselves of the daughter left by his son, 
an infant of a year old. For ever to frustrate their 
suit, he betrothed her to a prince of Tuscany, and 
removed her immediately to the adjacent state. 

But another unhappy circumstance immediately 
arose. 

As the emperor put forward claims to certain 
portions of the territory of Urbino, Urban VIII., 
for his own security, demanded a declaration from 
the duke that ho held all he possessed as a fief 
from the Roman see. I’rancesco Maria long de- 
muiTed ; such a declaration was revolting to his 
conscience ; at last, however, ho mado it ; “ but 
from that moment,” says our authority, “ he was 
never cheerful again ; he felt his soul weighed 
down by the act.” 

He was soon after obliged to consent that the 
commandants of his fortresses should swear alle- 
giance to the pope. At last — it was in fact the 
best thing he could do — ho resigned the govern- 
ment of the country absolutely into the hands of 
the pope’s plenipotentiaries. 

Weary of life, enfeebled by age, broken down by 
sorrow, after seeing all his confidential friends die 

• La devoluzlone if S. Chiesa degll stati d! Francesco 
Maria II., della Rovere, ultimo duca d* Urbino, descritta 
(Inlf illmo* 8. Antonio Donati nobile Veuetiano. (Infl*. Politt. 
it has also been printed.) 

t P. Contarinl: “Trovandosl il duca per gli anni e per 
I'IndisposItione glA cadento prosternato c avvilito d’ aiiimo.” 


around him, the duko found his only consolation in 
tho pmctices of devotion. Ho died in the year 
1631. 

Taddeo Barbcrini instantly hastened to take pos- 
session of the country. The allodial inheritance 
passed to Florence. The territory of Urbino was 
subjected to tho same system as that on which tho 
other dominions of the papacy were governed ; and 
we very soon find there all the complaints which 
the government of priests used every where to 
excite *. 

We now come to speak of this administration in 
general ; and first of that most important point, on 
which all others depend, its finances. 

Increase of the debts of ihe ecclesiastical states. 

If Sixtus V. limited the public expenditure, and 
collected a treasure, still he at the same time in- 
creased the revenue and the taxes, and founded a 
great mass of debt upon them. 

To sot bounds to expenditure, and to amass 
money, were not things to the taste of every one. 
The wants, too, of the church and of tho state grew 
more urgent from year to year. Sometimes re- 
coui’se was had to tho rcser'i ed treasure, hut the 
applieatioii of that fund w'as fettered by so many 
conditions, that this could only occur in rare cases. 
Strange to say, it was much easier to raise loans 
than to use the ready money actually in hand. The 
])opes pursued the former practice in the most 
precipitate and inconsiderate manner. 

It is very well worth observing the ratio of the 
revenue to the total of debt and interest in tho 
several years, for which we possess authentic es- 
timates. 

In the year 1607 the revenue amounted to 
1,358,466 scudi,the debts to six and a half millions 
scudi. About one half of the revenue, 716,913 
sciidi, was assigned to ])ay the interest. 

Ill the year 1592 tho revenue had risen to 
1,585,520 scudi, the debts to 12,242,620. The in- 
crease of ihe debt was already much greater than 
that of the revenue. 1,088,600 e^udi, that is about 
two-thirds of the income of the ittate, were appro- 
priated to the interest of the debt, in the shape of 
places, and luoghi di monte f. 

This state of things was in itself sufficiently in- 
convenient to cause extreme anxiety. The govern- 
ment would have been glad to have* recoui’so 
once to a diminution of the rate of interest, and 
it was proposed that a million should he drawn out 
from the castle to pay off those who would not ac- 
cede to a reduction of the inti;rest. A considerable 
augmentation of tlie net income would have been 
cfTccted by this measure. The bull of Sixtus V., 
however, and the precautions against the squander- 
ing of the reserved fund, prevented arrangements 

• In the year ICS.'S, Alculse Contarinl find® the inhabitants 
very much diticoiUcnted : “ Quei sudditl s’aggravano molto 
della mutatiune, chiatnundo tirannicu 11 governo de' preti, i 
quali allro interessc cbe d’ arrichirsi e d’ avanzarsi non vl 
tengono.” [Those subjeots complain greatly of the change, 
calling the government of the priests tyrannical, and declaring 
that they have no other object 4n view hut that of enriching 
and advancing themselves.] 

t Circumstantial account of the papal flnances in the first 
year of Clement VIII., without any particular title. Bibllol. 
Barb. No* 1690, on eighty leaves. 
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of this kind, and there wae nothing fur it but to 
pursue the old course. 

It may pferhaps be supposed that the acquisition 
of so wealthy a tcrritoi*y as Ferrara would have 
afforded peculiar relief to the embarrsissinents of the 
government but this wjis not the case. 

Already, in the year 151)0, the interest of the 
debt swallowed up nearly three-fourths of the gross 
revenue. 

But in the year 1605, at the accession of Paul V., 
there remained but 70,000 scudi of the whole sums 
accruing to -the ti’ojvsury, ima]>])ropriated to the 
payment of interest Cardinal do Perron affirms, 
that the poiJo’s regular income woffid not have 
sufficed liim for half a year, though the expenditure 
of his palace was very nioderatt\ 

Hence it became so much the more impossible to 
avoid heaping debt on dt:bt. We loam from au- 
thentic accounts how systematically Paul V. had 
recoui*so to this expedient, in November, 1607, 
twice ill .January, 1603, in March, June, and July, 
1(»03, twice in September of the same year, and so 
on through every year of his reign. His loans 
were not large apparently ; petty wants were met 
as they arose, by the establishment of luoghi di 
monte, in greater or smaller number. These were 
founded sometimes on the tolls of Ancona, some- 
times on the dogana of Rome, or of a province, 
now on an augmentation in the price of salt, anil 
now on the proceeds of the post. But they gradu- 
ally increased to a very great extent. Paul V. 
alone incurred two millions of debt by way of 
luoghi di monte t. 

This, however, would have been impracticable 
had not that pope been aided by a circumstance of 
a special nature. 

Power always attracts money. So long as the 
Spanish monsrehy pursued its thriving career, and 
its influence sw'ayed the world, the Genoese, then 
the richest monied capitalists, invested their funds 
ill the royal loans ; nor were they deterred from 
doing so by some arbitrary I’eductions and exactions 
of Philip il. But gradually, when the great move- 
ment abated, and war and its demands cease<l, they 
called in their capital. They turned to Rome, 
which had memiwhilo assumed so powerful a posi- 
tion, and the treasures of Europe once more flowed 
into that city. The Roman luoghi di monte were 
in extraordinary request. As tliey aflbrded coii- 
sidenible interest, and offered satisfactory security, 
their price sometimes rose to 150 per cent. The pope 
was sure to find purchasers in ahuiidaiice for as 
many of them as he chose to establish. 

Hence it came to pass that the debts of the state 
unceasingly inci’easj'd. lii the beginning of the 
reign of Clement VIII. they amounted to eighteen 
nfillions. The system of the Roman court obliged 

* Per sollevare la camera apostolica. Discorso di M. 
MalvaHia, 1(506. “ Gli interessi che hoggi paga la sede aposto- 
lico assorboiio quasi tutte 1’ entrate, di nianiera che si vive 
in continua angustia e difflcoltA di provedere alle sjiese ordi- 
nario c necessarie, e venendo occasione di qualche spesa 
straordinaria non ci b dove voltarsi.” [The Interests now 
paid by the apOKtolic sec absorb almost all its revenues, so 
that the condition of the government is that of continual 
embarrassment and dhHcuItv In providing for ordinary and 
necessary expenses, and whdn any extraordinary occasion of 
expenditure occurs, it knows not which way to turn]. 

f Nota de' luoghi di monte eretti in tempo del pontificato 
della felice memoria di Paolo V. 1606-1 CIS. 


the revenue too to rise in the ^mo proportion ; it 
was calculated in the beginning of tlio ndgn at 
1,818,104 scudi, 96 ba^ * 1 cannot ascertain ex- 
actly how much of this sum was expended in the 
payment of interest, but it must have been con- 
siderably the largest part. If wo cxainino the se- 
veral items of the computations, we shall perceive 
that the demands often exceed the income. In the 
year 1592 the dogana of Romo yielded 162,450 
scudi, in the year 1625, 200,000 scudi ; but in the 
former, 16,956 scudi had passed into the coffers 
of the treasury ; in the latter, the outgoings ex- 
ceeded the income about 13,260 scudi. The salai^a 
di Roma had in that period risen from 27,654 to 
40,000 scudi ; but in 1592 there had been a surplus 
of 7482 scudi, while in 1625 there was a deficit of 
2321 scudi, 98 baj. 

It is obvious how little could be effected, in such 
a case by any strictness of lioiisehuld economy. 

How strongly tt>o does this remark apply to 
a government like that of Urban VI 1 1., who was 
so often led by his political jealousy to engage in 
armaments and works of fortification. 

Urbino indeed was added to tlio possessions of 
the church ; but it contributed little to the wealth 
of the government, especially at first. After the loss 
of the allodial lands, the revenue of the territory 
amounted to but 40,000 scudi. On the other hand, 
considerable expenses had attended the act of 
taking possession, important concessions being 
made to the heirs f. 

But the year 1635 had augmented the public 
debt to thirty millions of scudi. To ])rocm’e the 
necessary funds for meeting the interest thereon, 
he had already either created or inoreasi?d t('n 
different tiixcs. But even this was far from effect- 
ing his purpose. Circumstances occurred which 
obliged him to go still further ; but these we shall 
be in a better condition to understand when wo 
shall liavt^ considered another series of events. 

Foundation of new famUies. 

If wo enquire wliat became of all these revenues, 
and on what they were expended, it will appear 
undeniable that they were for the most part made 
serviceable to the general efforts in the catholic 
cause. 

Armies, such as Gregory XIV. semt into France, 
and which his successors had to maintain for a 
considerable time, the active participation of Cle- 
ment VIII. in the Turkish wsir, subsidies like those 
which were so often granted under Paul V. to the 
League and to the house of Austria, which Gre- 
gory XV. doubled, and which Urban VIII. trans- 
ferred, at least in part, to Maximilian of Bavaria, 
must have cost the Roman see enormous sums. 

The necessities, too, of the ecclesiastical states 
often made extraordinary outlays requisite ; — the 
conquest of Ferrara under Clement VIII., I*aul V.*s 
projects against Venice, and all the wai’liko pro- 
ceedings of Urban VIH. 

To these sources of expense were added the 
splendid erections, whether for the beautifying of 
the city or for the defence of the couiiti*y, in which 

* Entrafa et uscita della sede apostolica del tempo di 
Urbano VIII. 

+ Remark of Francesco Barberinl to the nuncio in Vienna, 
when the emperor founded claims on that acquisition. 
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each new pope vied with the memory of his pre- 
decessor. 

But there grew up one more institution which 
contributed not a little to tho accumulation of this 
mass of debt, and one which really benefited neither 
Christendom, nor tho state, nor the city, but solely 
the families of the popes. 

The custom had become general (and it w as one 
which naturally consisted with the relative position 
of the priesthood to a very extensive organization 
of family interests), that tlic surplus of the eccle- 
siastieal revenues should devolve on tho relations 
of the several incumbents. 

The popes of those days were prevented by the 
bulls of their prcdecessoi’s from granting princij)ali- 
ties in fee to their connexions, as had been attempted 
in former times : but they did not thentforo forego 
the general practice of the ecclesiastical body, but 
only made it so much the more their care to securo 
the hereditary dignity of their kindred by wealth 
and stable possessions. 

In doing this they did not neglect to provide 
themselves with arguments for their justification. 
1’hey set out from the princii)le that they were not 
br)imd by any vow to poverty^ ; and Jis they decitled 
that they might fairly regard the surplus proceeds 
of tho spiritual otlice as tludr own propei’ty, they 
judged that they had a right to bestow the same on 
their relations. 

But far more potent than such considerations as 
these were the feelings of family ami of blood, and 
the natural inelinalioii of num to leave some lasting 
endowment after their death. 

Tho first w'ho struck out the form to which sub- 
sequent popes adhered w'as Sixtus V. 

lie raised one of his grund-nophows to the rank 
of cardinal, intrusted liim w'ithasiiare in public bu- 
siness, and assigned him an ecclesiastical income of 
lOOjOOOscudi. Tho other ho married to a Sommaglia, 
and mado him marquis of Meiitana ; to which es- 
tate were afterwards added the principality of Ve- 
nafro and the county of Celaiio in Naples. The 
house of Peretti long maintainetl itself in high con- 
sideration ; we repeatedly encounter lucmbei’S of it 
ill the college of cardinals. 

But the Aldohrandini w’cro far more powerful *. 
We have seen the influence possessed by l*ietro 
Aldobraiidiiio during his uncle’s reign. As early 
as the year 1699 he had as much as 0*0,000 sciidi of 
ecclesiastical ineonic, and w’o may guess how greatly 
this must have subsequently increased. The inhe- 
ritance of Lucrezia d’Esto helped him greatly ; he 
purchased land, and w'o find that he invested money 
in the bank of Venice. But whatever wealth he 
might accumulate w'as all destined to pass at last 
to the family of his sister and her husband, Gio- 
vanni E’rancesco Aldohrandini, who held the offices 
of castellan of St. Angelo, governor of the Borgo, 
captain of the guard, and gcneiml of the church. 
He too liad as early as 1599, 60,000 scudi income, 
and he frequently received sums ofready money from 
the pope. T find an account, according to wliich 
Clement VIII. bestowed on his kinsmen in the 

• Nicol5 Contarini: StwiaVcncta: “Clemente VIII. nel 
conferir li bcnoficii ccclesiastlcl alii nepoti non liebbe alcun 
termine, ct huAti etiaiuiio di gran lunga auperiore a Sisto V. 
Ruo precesRore, cho spalancft questa porta. [Clement VIII. 
set no bounds to his bestowal of ecclcsiastipal bencllces on 
his nephews, and in this he even vastly outdid Sixtus V. his 
predecessor, who opened the door to tho practice]. 
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thirteen years of his reign upwards of a million in 
hard cash. This wealth was increased by the ju- 
dicious management of Giovan- Francesco. Ho 
bought the property of Ridolfo I’io, which brought 
in to its original owner no more than 8000 seudi 
yearly, and made it yield Iiim 12,000. The mar- 
riage of his daughter Margareta with Raiiiuecio 
Farncse was not effected without a great outlay : 
she brought her husband a dowry of 400,000 seudi, 
besides other advantages * ; although sub.se(|uently 
the connexion between the families, as we have 
seen, did not prove as cordial as hail been ex- 
pected. ^ 

The example of the Aldohrandini w'as follow'ed, 
and almost outdone in recklessness, by the Bor- 
ghesi. 

Tho influence possessed by ciu'dinal Sefpione 
Oifiirelli Borghese over Paul V. was fully equal to 
that of Pietro Aldobrandiiio over Clement VI 1 1., 
and he even surpassed him in the wealth he accu- 
mulated. Already in the year 1612 tho income of 
his benefices w'as estimated at 150,000 seudi. He 
strove by kindness and courteous affability to ap- 
pea.se the envy which so mneli power and riches 
inevitably ])rovoked ; but we must not wonder if in 
this he did not fully succeed. 

The temj)oral offices were conferred on Marc 
Antonio Burghese, on whom tho poi)e moreover 
bestowed tho principality of Salmona in Naples, 
with palaces in Rome, and the most beautiful villas 
in the neighbourhood. Ho loaded his neidiew’s 
with presents, of which we have a detailed list 
extending through his whole reign U]> to the year 
1620. Tlu‘y comprised jewels, silver vessels, 
splendid furniture, taken directly from the stores 
of the i)alacc and sent to the nepliews ; cajTiages, 
and even muskets and falconets ; hut the nuiiii 
thing is always hard money. It ai>pears that they 
received, up to the year 1620, in all, (>89,727 scinii 
31 baj. in cash, 24,600 seudi in luoghi di monte, 
taken at their nominal value, and in places esti- 
mated at the price it would have cost to purchase 
them, 268,176 seudi ; making on the whole, as in 
the case of the Aldohrandini, pretty iicaidy a mil- 
lion f . 

The Borghesi, too, neglected not to invest their 
wealth in real estates. They purchased nearly 
eighty estates in the campagna of Ifome, the Ro- 
man nobility being readily induced to part with 
their ancient hereditary pussessioiis on considera- 
tion of the tempting price paid them, and tho high 
rate of interest they obtained by investing the pur- 
chase-money ill luoghi di monte. They also estab- 
lished themselves in many other districts of the 
ecclesiastical states, which the pope facilitated by 
granting them peculiar privileges. Sometimes they 
were allowed the right of restoring exiles, of holding 
markets, or of having their vassals eiidow'ed with cer- 
tain immunities ; they w'crc exempted from duties, 
and they even obtained a hull, by virtue of which 
their possessions were never to be confiscated. 

• “ II papa monstraado dolore di esser condotto da nepoti 
da far cosi contro la propria conscienza, non poteva tanto nas- 
condcr nel cupo del cuore che non dirompesse la soprabon- 
danza dell* allcKrezza.’* [The pope, though making a show 
of grief at being led by his nephevA to act so contrary to his 
own conscience, could not yet so conceal his Joy at the bottom 
of his heart that its excess should not break out.] 

t Nota di danari, ufllcii e xnobili donati da papa Faolo Y. 
a suoi pareiiti e coucessioni fattcgli. MS. 
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The Borghesi were the most powerful and 
wealthy family that had yet risen in Rome. 

Now this system of nepotism was brought into 
such vogue by these precedents, that even a short 
reign anorded means for accumulating a brilliant 
fortune *. 

Undoubtedly cardinal Ludovico Ludovisio, the 
nephew of Gregory XV., ruled still more absolutely 
than any of his predecessors. 1 1 was his good for- 
tune that, during his administration, the two most 
important offices of tlie curia — the vice-chancellor- 
ship and the chamberlainsliip — became vacant and 
■ foil to his lot. lie ac(piii*ed upwards of 200,000 scudi 
of ecclesiastical income. The temporal power, the 
generalship of the church, and several other pro- 
fitfible posts, devolved on the pope’s brother, Don 
Orazio, a sj^nator of Bologna. As the pope gave 
little promise of a lotig life, his family made so 
much the more speed to enrich themselves. They 
iicquired in a short time luoghi di monte to the 
amount of 800,000 scudi. The duchy of Piano was 
purchased for them from the Sforza, and the prin- 
cipality of Zagarolo from the Farnesi. The young 
Niccolo Ludovisio could already aspire to the most j 
brilliant and wealthy matrimonial alliances. By a 
fii’st marriage he brought Venosa into his house, 
and Piombino by a second. The favour of the 
king of Spain further contributed, in a special j 
manner, to his prosperity. | 

Emulating these splendid examples, the Barbe- 
rini now entered on the same career. By the side 
of Urban Vlll. stood his elder brother, Don Carlo, 
as general of the church ; a gi'ave, practised man 
of business, of few w’ords ; one who did not suffin* 
himself to bo dazzled by the dawn of his fortunes, 
or seduced into empty arrogance ; and yet, who 
never lost sight of his grand object of founding a 
great family f . “ lie knows,” says the report of 
1625, ‘‘that the possession of money distinguishes 
a man from the multitude, and does not deem it 
seemly, that he who has once been on the footing 
of a pope’s relation, should after his death appear 
in straitened circumstances,” Don Carlo had 
three sons, Francesco, Antonio, and Taddeo, who 
now necessarily rose to high consideration. The 
first two entered the service of the church. Fran- 
cesco, whose modesty and kindness won universal 
confidence, and who also had the skill to accommo- 
date his uncle’s humour.s, obtained the leading 
influence in the government, from which, although 
on the whole he acted with moderation, considera- 

♦ Pietro Contarinl : Relatione di lfi27. “ Quello che pos- 
sedc la ensa Peretta, Aldobrandina, Borgliese e Ludovisia, 
li loro principati, legrossiasimc rendite, tante eminentisaime' 
fabriche, siiperbissime supelletili, eon catraordinarii orna- 
Tnenti e delizii, non solo superano le condition! di signori e 
principi privati, ma s’ uguagliano c s’ avanzano a quelle del 
medesirai re.” [The possessionti of the houses of the Peretti, 
Aldobrandini, Borghesi, and Ludovisi, their principalities, 
their great revenues, their numerous splendid fabrics, sump- 
tuous furniture, with extraordinary ornaments and luxuries 
of all kinds, surpass not only the fortunes of lords and private 
princes, but equal or exceed those of kings themselves.] 

t Relatione de’ quattro ambasciatori, 1C25. "Nella sua 
casa ^ luoTi economo et ha mira di fur danari, assai sapendo 
egli molto bene che Toro accresce la reputatione agli uomini, 
anzi 1* oro gll inalza e gli distingue vantaggiosamente nel 
cospetto del moiulo." [He is a good economist in liis house- 
hold, and aims at making money, knowing very well that 
gold increases men’s reputations, so does it exalt and ad- 
vantageously distinguish them in the eyes of men.] 


bio wealth could not fail to accrue spontaneously 
to him in so long a course of years. His income 
amounted, in the year 1625, to 40,000 scudi, and 
already in 1627 to nearly 100,000 scudi \ It was not 
entirely with his consent that Antonio was like- 
wise made cardinal, and his advancement was 
coupled with the express condition, that he should 
have no sliarc in the government. Antonio was 
aspiring, stubborn, and proud, though W'eak in 
body. Ill order tliat he might not be eclipsed in 
every respect by bis brother, lie strained hard to 
possess himself of a multitude of ])laceH with great 
revenues, vvhicli as early as the year 1635 amomitcd 
to 100,000 scudi. He engrossed to his single shfire 
six commanderics of Malta, which could not he 
very agreeable to the knights of that order. He 
accepted presents, too ; but he also bestowed many, 
being systematically liberal, with a view to make 
himself adherents among the Roman nobility. Don 
Taddeo, the second of the brothers, was the one 
selected to found a family by the acquisition of 
hereditary possessions. To his share fell the dig- 
nities of the secular nephew, and he became, after 
his father’s death, general of the clinrcli, castellan 
of St. Angelo, and governijr of the Borgo. By the 
year 1635, he was master of so many possessions, 
that be, too, enjoyed an ineuinc of 100,000 scudi +, 
and be was constantly receiving additions to his 
property. Don Taddeo lived in grijat retirement, 
and his household economy was excmi)lary. Ere 
long the united yearly incomes of the three hru- 
thei's was computed at half a million of scudi. The 
most important ijfiices belonged to them : Antonio 
had the cUainherlainship, Francesco the vice-chan- 
cellorship, and Taddeo the prefecture, which liad 
become vacant by the death of the duke of Urhino. 
It was commonly conqmted that, during Iii.s ponti- 
ficate, the incredible sum of one hundred and five 
millions of scudi passed into the hands of the Bar- 
berini family “ The paUiceji,” continues the 
author of this account, “for instance, that at 
Quattro Fontnne, a regal work, the vineyards, 
pictures, statues, wrought gold and silver, and the 
jewels, that came into their possession, are of 
greater value than can be believed or expressed.” 
The pope himself, however, seems at times to have 

♦ Pietro Contarinl, 1627. **E di ottlmi virtuosi e lodevoli 
costumi, di suave natura, e con csempio unico non vuolc 
ricever donativi o presente alcuno. SarA nendimeno vivendo 
il poiiteliee al pare d’ ognl altro cardinalc grande e ricco. 
Hot dove liaver intorno 80,000 Rcudi d’ entrata di beneficii 
eccld-, e con li govern! e legation! che tiene deve avvicinarsi 
a loom* scudi.” [He is a man of excellent, virtuous, and 
laudable habits, of a gentle disposition, and sets the rare 
example of refusing all donatives and presents whatever. 
Nevertheless, if the pope lives, he will be equal In wealth 
and splendour to any among the cardinals, &c.] 

t That is to say, such was the yearly income arising from 
his landed property : “ Per li novi acquisti,” says Al. Con- 
tarini, ” di Palestrina, Monterotondo e Valmontone, fatto 
vendere a forza dai Colonnesi e Sforzeschi per pagare i debiti 
loro.” [From his new acquisitions of Palestrina, Montero- 
tondo, and Valmontone, which the Colonna and the Sforza 
families had been compelled to sell to pay their debts.] The 
post of general of the church brought in 20,000 scudi. 

} Conclave di Innocenza X. *‘Si contano caduti ncllo 
Barberina, come risulta da sincera notitia di partite distlnte 
105 milioni di contantL” This sum is so Incredible that it 
might well be looked on as an error of the transcriber. But 
it exactly corresponds in several MSS., among others in the 
Foscarini iu Vieuna and in my own. 
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felt scruples about the bestowal of such vast wealth 
on his family ; in the year 1640 he formally ap- 
pointed a commission to examine into the legality 
of the mejuis by which it was acquired *. In the 
first place the commission laid down the principle, 
that with the popedom was conjoined a tempbml 
sovereignty, out of the surplus revenue or savings 
of which, the pope might make donations to his 
kindred. Next, the commission estimated the cir- 
cumstances of the said sovereignty, to determine 
tf) what extent the poj)e miglit safely extend bis 
liberality. After full calculation, they were of opi- 
uio^i that the pope might with a safe conscience 
found a majorat of 80,000 scudi net income, and, be- 
sides this, an inheritance for the second son ; and 
that dowries of the daughters of the house might 
amount to 180,000 scudi. Vitellcschi, too, the gene- 
ral of the TFesuits, — for the order must needs have 
a hand in every thing, — was asked his opinion ; 
lui declared these decisions moderate, and gave 
tlnun his approval. 

In this manner new families ccuitinued to rise to 
hereditary power in each successive pontificate ; 
they ascended immediately into the rank of the 
high aristocracy of the land, a place in which was 
willingly conceded them. 

It was not to be supposed that they should escape 
collisions. The conflicts betw'cen prcdecessoi-s and 
successors, which had formerly been carried on by 
the factions of the conclave, w<!re now waged be- 
tween the nepotist families. The family that had 
recently risen to power clung jealously to its supre- 
macy of rank, and usually exercised hostility, nay, 
persecution, towjirds that which had immediately 
])receded it. (Ireat as was the share the Aldobrandini 
liad had in the elevation of Paul V., yet w'cre they 
thrust aside by the connexions of that pope, treated 
with enmity, and visited with costly and hazardous 
law-suits f : they called him “ the great ungrate- 
ful.” The nephews of Paul V. found just as little 
favour at the hands of the Ludovisi ; and cardinal 
Ludovisio himself was obliged to quit Rome im- 
mediately after the entry into power of the Bar- 
berini. 

For the Barbcrini made a very ambitious use of 
the authority w'hich the deputed power of the i»ope 
gave them over the native nobility and the Italian 
princes. Urban VI 1 1, bestowed on his secular 
ne[»hcw the dignity of a prefetto di Roma ex- 
pressly because honorary rights were attached to 
that olfice, which it seemed certain would secure to 
his house a ptTpctual precedcnco over all others in 
the country. 

But this was productive at last of a movement, 
which though not of much consc<jiieiice to the 
world at large, yet marks an important epoch as 
regards the position of the ])ap.aey, both within 
its own dominions and in relation to all Italy. 

W(w of Castro. 

The highest rank among the non-regnant papal 
families was always maintained by the Faniesi, 
since they had not on])' secured to themselves great 

* Niccolini treats of this subject. I have also seen a spe- 
cial treatise : Motivi a far decidere quid possitpapadonare, 
ol 7 di Luglio, 1640,” by a member of the commission. 

t For an example of this in the Vita del Ci. Cecchini, see 
Appendix No. 121. 

possessions in the country, as the others had done, 
but likewise no inconsiderable principalities ; and 
it was at all times a difficult task for the ruling 
nephew to keep this house in allegiance and due 
subordination. When duke Odoardo Fanieso came 
to Rome in J6H0, all po.SHible honours were paid 
him *. The pope assigned him lodgings, and noble- 
men to wait on him, and he lent him aid in money 
matters. The Barberini feasted him, and made luin 
presents of pictures and horses. But with all their 
courtesies they could not win him to them. Odo- 
ardo Faniesc, a prince of talent, spirit, and self- 
reliance, cherished in a high <legree the ambition 
of those times, which delighted in the jealous 
observance of slight distinctions. He was not to be 
induced to pay duo respect to Taddeo’s dignity as 
prefect, and to concede to him the rank ajjpro- 
priate to his office. Even when he visited the pope, 
he displayed in an offensive manner his thorough 
sense of the pre-eminence of his own house, and 
even of his personal superiority. Misunderstand- 
ings arose, which were the less easy to remove, 
since they sprang from indelible pei*sonal impres- 
sions. 

It now became a weighty question, how the duke 
should be escorted on his departure. Odoardo 
demanded the same treatment as had been show'ti 
to the grantl duke of Tuscany ; ho required that 
the ruling nephew, cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
should escort him in pci*son. The latter would 
only do so on condition that the duke should first 
pay him a formal leave-taking visit in the Vatican, 
W'hich Odoardo did not think himself called on to 
do. To this cause of disagreement were added 
some difficulties thrown in the way of his money 
transactions, so that his doubly oflendod self-love 
was violently exasperated. After taking leave of 
the pope m a few words, — and even those few con- 
Uiining complaints of the nephew,— he quitted the 
palace and the city without having even saluted 
cardinal Francesco. He hoped thereby to have 
mortified him to the beai’t f. 

But the Barberini, possessed of absolute autho- 
rity in the country, had the means of taking a still 
keener vciige.ance. 

The financial system adopted in the state found 
likewise acceptance and imitation among all the 
I)rmccly houses that constituted its aristocracy : 
they had all founded monti, and assigned to their 

* Deone : Diario <U lloma, tom. i. “ E fatale a sigrt. Bar- 
berini di non trovarc corrispondenza ne’ benefirati da loro. 

11 duca di Parma fu da Juro alloggiato, acearozzato, serrito 
di gentil’ hiioniini e carozze, beindleato con la reduttiune del 
monte Farnese, con utile di groKsa somnia del duca e dan no 
grandisMimo di molti puveri particulari, corteggiato e par- 
teggiato da anibi li fratelli cardU- per apatio di piti settimane, 
e regalato di cavalH, quadri c siltre galanterie, e si parti da 
lloma Henza pur salutarli.” 

t Among the numerous controversial writings on this 
subject which are extant in manuscript, the following ap- 
pears to me very dispassionate and trustworthy: Risposta 
in forma di lettera al iibro di duca di Parma, in the 45th vol. 
of the Informationi : “ 11 duca Odoardo fu dal papa e riii- 
groziollo, soggiunse di non si poter lodare del Sr- Bar- 

berino. Dal papa gli fu brevemente risposto che conosceva 
r alfetto di S. Emza. verso di lui. Licentiatosi da S. Boatne- 
senza far moto al Sr. cardinale se n* and6 al suo palazzo, 
dovendn se voleva esser accompagnato da S. Eiu«a- riroanere 
nelle stanze del Vaticaito e licentiarsi parimente da S. 
Em««., come fe usanza de' principl. La mattina Hnalmente 
parti senza far altro.” 
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creditors the proceeds of their property, just as 
the popes had assigned the treasury dues : their 
luoghi di monte passed from hand to hand in the 
same maimer as the papal ones. These monti, 
however, would hardly have obtained credit had 
they not been placed under the supervision of 
the supreme authority : it was only with tho special 
a]>proval of tho pope that they could he either 
founded or modified. It constituted part of the 
prerogatives of tho reigning house, that it could 
by means of this supervision exert an important 
control over the domestic affaii's of all tho others. 
Reductions of the rate of interOvSt on the monti 
were of ordinai’y occurrence ; they depended on 
the good pleasure and the disposition of tho reign- 
ing family. 

Now the.Farncsi wore loaded with considerable 
debts. The Monte Farncso Vecchio owed its origin 
to the necessities and the expenses of Alessandro 
h’arnese in tho campaigns of Flanders. A new 
one had been foundt^l ; indults of the popes had 
increased the mass, and new luoghi had been estab- 
lished with lower rates of interest, whilst the old 
were not abolished, and the various operations 
were conducted by different commercial houses, 
all jealous of each other ; every thing had be- 
come involved in confusion 

To this was now added, that the Tlarberiiii had 
had recourse to some measures which entailed 
great injury on the duke. 

The two monti Farnesi were charged upon the 
rovenues of Castro and Honciglioiie. Tho Siri, 
farmers of the taxes of Castro, paid the duke 
94,00(1 scudi, with which it was just possible to pay 
the interest of tho monti. But it was in conse- 
quence of sonio grants made to his house liy 
l*aul V. that the proceeds were .so high. To this 
end Paul V^ had turned tho groat road from Sutri 
• to Ronciglione, and granted that district a greater 
freedom in exporting com th.an was po.ssesscd by 
the rest of tho provinces, Tho Barberini now' 
resolved to withdraw these ])rivileges. They mrned 
back the road to Sutri, and then i)nblisbed a pro- 
hibition against the export of corn in Moiitalto di 
Maremma, wdiero tho grain from Ciustro was usu- 
ally shipped +. 

* Dconc, t. i. “ Fu ultimameiite 1’ uno ct 1’ altro state, 
cioe (.'astro e llunciKlione, allittatn per U4na. scudi T anno a 
gli Siri. Supra queata entrata d fondata la dote deir uno c 
dell altro monte Farneae, vcccblo cio6 c nuovo. 11 vecdiio 
fu fatto dal duca Alessandro di 54“»* scudi 1’ anno, denari 
tutti spesi in Fiiindra: al quale il preseiitc duca Odo.irdo 
aggiunse somma per .*i()0ni. scudi iu sorte principide a ragione 
di 44 per cento: e di pifi impose alcuiii censl: di inodo die* 
poco o nulla riinane per lui, si die se li leva la tratta del 
grano, non ci sura il p.igo jier li creditor! del monte, non che 
de’ censuarii." [Finally both states, that i.s, Castro and Ron- 
ciglione, were farmed out for 94,000 scudi annually to the 
Siri. On this revenue were founded tlie two monti Farnesi, 
the old and th« new. The old one paying 54,000 scudi a 
year, was founded by duke Alessandro, the capital of which w'as 
w'holly spent in Flanders : to this debt duke Odoardo added 
a capital sum of 500,000 scudi, paying 44 per cent : he also 
granted some mortgages : the consequence is, that should the 
corn trade be taken away from those states, no means will 
be left of paying the creditors of the monte or the mort- 
gagees.] 

f They relied on the words of the hull of Paul III., by 
which was granted them only, “ facultas frumenta ad qusc- 
cunque etiam preefato: Rom<inai ecclesise e nobis immediate 
vel mediate subjccta conducendi.” [tho privilege of export- 


I Their intention was instantly fulfilled. The Siri, 
who bad already been irritated against tho dukt^ in 
consequence of the financial operations between 
them, and who now were backed by the ])alaee, — 
besides which, it is said they were specially insti- 
gated by some prelates who had a secrat share in 
their business, — refused to abide by their con- 
tract, and ceased to pay the interests of the monte 
Farnesc. The montists, whose income suddenly 
failed, insisted on their rights, and applied to the 
papal government. The duke, seeing himself so 
intentionally prejudiced, scorned to make any ar- 
rangements to satisfy them. But the complaints 
of th(} montists were so vehement, urgent, bud 
general, that the pope thought himself justified 
ill taking the mortgaged property into his own 
possession, in m-der to help so many Roman citi- 
zen.s to tho moin'y due to them. Witk tlii.s view 
he sent a small force to Castro. The affair was 
not effee ted without some rosi.staiice. “We have 
been compelled,” ho exclaims in iiiiusnal indigna- 
tion ri his monitorium, “to fire four great gun 
shots, by which one of the enemy has been skiin*.” 
On the 13th of October, 1041, he took possession 
of Castro ; and he was resol vihI not eyen to stoji 
here. Excommunication was jironounci'd in Janu- 
ary, 1642, against tho duke, who would not allow 
tho revenues to be touched ; he was declared di- 
vested of all his fiefs, and troops were marched 
into the field to wu’est from him Ioanna and Pia- 
cenza. The pope would not hear of a pacification, 
declaring, that between the lord and bis vassal no 
such proceeding could find place ; he would bum- 
ble tlio duke ; be had money, courage, and sol- 
diers ; God and the world were on his side. 

The affair heneo acipiired a more giMieral im- 
portance. The Italian states had long been jealous 
of the repeated extensions of the states of the 
ehureh. Tliey would not endure that Parma .sliould 
be merged in them, like Urbino qnd Ferrara. Tho 
Estes bad not yet given up their claims to the lat- 
ter, nor the Medici certain jindeiisions they made 
to tho fomier : they wei’c all offended by the an’o- 
gance of Don Taddeo ; the Venetians doubly so, 
because Urban V 1 1 1. had shortly before bud an 
inscription obJitcrated in the Sala Regia, in which 
they w'erc extolled for their fabulous defence of 
Alexander 111, ; an act which they regarded as a 
great insult f. To these particular causes of ani- 
mosity were added considerations of more general 
jiolities. 'J’he ascendancy of the French now ex- 
cited uneasiness among tho Italians, as that of the 
Spaniards had formerly done. In every direction 
the Sjianish monarchy sustained the greatest losses. 
The Italians dreaded lest a general revolution 
might be the consequence even among themselves, 
if Urban VlII., whom they regarded as the decided 
ally of the French, should become still more power- 
ing corn to all parts immediately or mediately subject to 
the Roman church.]— general freedom of exportation had 
however grown up in the course of time. 

♦ ThLs took place at a bridge. “ Diotus dominus Marchio 
ex quo inilites nuinero 40 circitcr, qui in eisdem ponte et 
vallo ad pugiiandum appositi fue^unt, amicabiliter ex els 
recedcre recusabant, iinrno hostiliter pontiflcio exercitui se 
opponebant, fuit coactus pro illorum expugnatiotie quatiior 
magnorum tormentorum ictus explodcro, quorum formidine 
hoHtes perterriti, fugam tandem arripuerunt, in qua unus 
ilMorum interfectus remansit.” 

t This subject is touched on in the Appendix No. 1 1 7. 
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fill. Upon nil these grounds they resolved to op- 
pose him. Their troops formed a junction in the 
territory of Modena. The Barberini were obliged 
to give up the attempt to march through that re- 
gion, ind the papal troops opposed to the confecl^r 
rates took up their quarters round Fcmira. 

There was in some sort re-enacted here that 
conflict between the French and Spanish interests 
which kept Europe at large in commotion. But 
how much weaker were the motives, tho forces, 
and the efforts that were hero engaged in this petty 
strife. 

An expedition undertaken of his own authority 
by the duke of Parma, who now saw himself, with- 
out much exertion on his own part, protected and 
yet not fettered, strikingly displays the singularity 
of the existing position of the parties. 

Odoardo/nadc an incursion into the states of the 
church without artillery or infantry, with only 
three thousand cavalry. He was not checked either 
by the fort of Urbino, which had cost such large 
sums, nor by the assembled militia, which had 
never seen an armed foe in the field. The Bolog- 
nese shut themselves up within tlieir walls, and the 
duke marched through the land without ever get- 
ting sight even of the papal troops, linola opened 
its gab'S to him : he made the papal commandant 
a visit, and admonished tho town to be true to the 
papal see ; for he declared that it was not against 
Home, not by any means against Urban VI II., but 
only against his nephews, he had taken up arm.s : 
ho marched, he said, under the banner of the gon- 
faloniere of the church, on which were beheld the 
semblances of St. Peter and St. I*aul ; he di'inunded 
to pass through in tho name of the church. The 
gates of Faenza had been barricaded ; but when 
tho governor caught sight of the foe, ho let himself 
down from the walls by a rope, in order to have a 
personal conversation with the duke ; the result of 
the intervitiw was that the gates were opened. The 
same things to(»k place in Forli. The inhabitants 
of all tbese towns looked quietly out of their win- 
dows upon the enemy as they marched through, 
'file duke crossed the mountains to Tuscany, and 
then entered the ecclesiastical stat<‘S again from 
Arezzo. Castiglione di Lago and Cit^ del Pievc 
opened their gates to him ; he hasteiiira onward-s 
unchecked, and filled the land with the terror of ' 
his name *. Rome, above all, was in consterna- 
tion ; the pope dreaded the fate of Clement VII. 
He endeavoured to arm his Homans. But it was 
necessary to impose a new tax, contributions had 
to he levied from house to housq, whereat there 
arose no slight complaints, before a small body of 
horae could be equipped. Had the duke of Parma 
pre.sentcd himself at that moment,, there is no 
doubt but that a couple of cardinals woi^fl have 
been despatched to meet him at the Pont© Molle, 
and that all his demands would have been complied 
with. 

But ho was no warrior. Heaven knows what 
considerations, what apprehensions, may have held 
him back. Ho suffered himself to be seduced into 
negotiations, from which he could expect nothing. 
The pope breathed agi-in. With a zeal quickened 
by danger, he fortified Rome f, and sent a fresh 

* For a circumstantial account of tills enterprize, see 
Siri’s Mercuric, tom. il. p. 1289. 

[ + Deone : ‘ Si RCguitano le fortification! non solo di Borgo 

ma del rimanentc delle mura di Iloma, alle quali son depu- 
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army into the field, which quickly drove the duke, 
whose forces did not even hold together, out of tho 
states of the church. As there was now nothing 
more to fear, Urban again imposed the harshest 
conditions : the ambassadors of tho sovcivigns 
quitted Rome ; and even the inhabitants of un- 
warlike Italy bestirred themselves once more to 
try the force of native weapons. 

The confederates made tlieir first attack on the 
country of Feri-ara in May, 1643. The duke of 
Parma took two fortresses, Bondeno and Stellata. 
The Venetians and tho Modenese joined forces, and 
jienetrated further into the heart of the country. 
But the pope too, as we hav^ said, had meanwhile 
rallied all his forces ; he liad gotten together thirty 
thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry. I’ho 
Venetians feared to encounter so imposing* an army, 
and fell back ; and presently we find the papal 
troops advancing into the territory of Modena, and 
on PolesiiiG di Rovigo *. 

Tho grand duke of Tuscany next made an inef- 
fectual attempt on Perugia : the pope’s troops 
made irregular incursions even into the Tuscan 
teiTitory. 

What a singular aspect do these movements pre- 
sent ! On both sides so utterly ineffective and 
nerveless, when compared with the contemporane- 
ous struggles in Germany, with the march of tlie 
Swedish arms^^from the Baltic to tho vicinity of 
Vienna, from Moravia to Jutland. And yet the 
conflict was not purely Italian : foreignci's 8erved 
on both sides : Germans constituted a majority iu 
tho army of the confederates, Frenchmen in that 
of the pope. , 1 

Tho consequence, however, of the Italian war, 
no less than of that waged in Germany, was, that 
the country was exhausted, and the papal treasury 
plunged into extreme embarrassment f. 

Urban VI T I. tried many an expedient to pro- 
cure the money of whieli he stood in Heed. As 
early as September, 1642, the bull of Sixtus V. 
underwent a fresli discussion, the result of which 

tati tre cardinal!, Pallotta, CJabriell ct Orsino, chc giornal- 
mente cavalcaiio da iina porta all’altra; c si taglinnn tutto 
le vigne cUe sono appresso Ic mura per la parte di dentro di 
Roma, oioii fanno strada tra le mura c le vigne e giardini 
con danno grandissimn de’ padroni di esse : e cosi vcrr4 ancho 
tocco il bellissimo giardino de’ Medici, e ])erdcr}\ la particella 
che liaveva nolle mura di Roma.” [The fortification not 
only of the Borgo is proceeding, but also that of the un- 
finished part of the Avails of Rome : the business is entrusted 
to three cardinals, Pallotta, Gabrieli, and Orsino, who ride 
daily from one gate to the other. All the vineyards near 
the walls on the city side are removed; that is, they are 
making a road between the walls and the vineyards and 
gardens, to the injury of the proprietors of the latter. 
Thus the very beautiful garden of the Medici will suifer, and 
will lose the small portion contained within tlie walls of 
Rome.] 

• Frizzi : Memorie per la storla di Ferrara, v. p. 100^ 

t Riccius: Rerum Italicarum sul temporis narrationes, 
Marr. xlx. p. 590 : “ Ingens opinioneque majus helium 
exarsit, sed primo impetu validum, mux senescens, postremo 
ncutrius partis fructu, imo militum rapinis indigcnls exi- 
tiale : irritis coiiatibiis prorsus inane in mutua studiao fficia- 
que abiit.” [The war raged violently and beyond expecta- 
tion, but beginning impetuously it languished by and by, 
and finally proved of no advantage to either party, or rather 
highly pernicious from the rapine of the soldiery. The end 
was, that after fruitiess efforts the contest died away, with- 
out one result gained, in mutual compliments and conces- 
sions.] 
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was a resolution t<'> draV 50,006 seiuU from the 
castle *. Of course that sum could wot avail inudli, 
and the 4)ractipo j was l)cgun of borrowing ft*oiri 
them what was left of the reserved fund ; that is 
to say, it was positively res<ilvt*d to pay back at a 
future time the money that should be "drawn from 
it. We have already seen r(*courae had to, per- 
sonal taxation ; the expediout’was frecpa'Utly ro- 
]>eatGd : the pope ina<le Known to the conserYatori 
what sinus he needed, whereupon the inhabitants, 
“■ foreigners even not excepted, had th<Mi’. tpiota iuv 
, posed on tln'in. But the chii'f souiTq of income 
was still the <hitii'S. At first tli«>y "were little* felt, 
being, for instance, h‘vied uji such things as ?bai*Ke 
ground corn for fowls ; Init these w(‘re soon fol- 
lowed hy others more oppressive* upon the most 
indib]>ensal>le nee<‘ssarievS of life, fire-wo<»d, salt, 
bread, and winof. Tlu'y njf)#reaehed tlu'ir second 
great pitch, rising in I(i44 to 2,2(10,000 scudi. Wo 
' are prejuu’ed to undi'rstand that all the nimicy 
raisetl by aH iiiignn'iitation or new (Creation of (luties 
wftfe fimnodiately funded, and new niont(‘S founded 
ujxm it, and sold. Cardinal (\‘si, the former trea- 
surer, calculated that in tliis way new ilebts were 
contracted to the amount of 7,200,000 Hcu<li, though 
there w'orc still 00,000 scudi in the treasury. The 
whole oxpeiiBo of tlie war wa^s reported to the 
Venetian ambassador in the yoar l(i45 at more 
than twelvii millions X- 

Every moment brought radre sensibly home to 
mffn*d minds the serious eonso<iueuces likely to r(‘- 
sttlt from such a sNstem, whicli would gra<lually 
exhaust every resourci? of the state. 4Mu‘ war too 
did not always proci’ed as could ho >visli<*d.< In a 
skirmish at Lagoscuvo, outlie 1 7 th of March, 1044, 
Cardinal Antonio owed his (scape from Ix'ing taken 
pvisoiK'r only to the Hp('(*d (»f liis liorse As tlu' 
pope daily bdt his infirmities grow upon lum, ht‘ 

. was con.straim*d to think of peace. 

The Erencli undcTtook to act as mediators. Tlic 
Spaniards hud so little inlUnMice at the jiapal court, 
^aiid had moreover lost so much of their authority 
elsewhere, that on this occasion they wcto wliolly 
excluded. 

♦ Dconc, 20 Sett. 1G42. “ IJavciulo il papa fatto sturlinu* 
(la logisti e tlieologi di potere rnnlbrinc la tiolla di Sisto V. 
ceanare denari dal tesoro del castcl Anf?elo, il luucdi 22 
del ine.se il papa tcanc caasistoro per il im'di’simo atlarc , . . 
Pu rcsoUijlu di ('cssarc .scudi d'oro, a lOOm- per \<>lic, c 

non pfima chc” ala spesi (judli rite al prcscnle sono aiicora 
in ntHcrc della camera." 

t Ocouc, 29 Nov. I()42,*‘'*i «ono inipostc? riuovc gabcllc, 
inia sopra il sale sopra r altrc, la 2^* sopra la Icgna, la ;;a. 
sopra la dogana, la {]ual(j in tuttc Ic incn’autic die von., 
gono per terra riscuote 7 per cento, ikt 10 per cmito. 

Si is cresciuto uno per cento d’ nvvantaggio, e t.i nspettanu 
allre tre gabclle per le nccessiiA coireiiti, nna sopra le ease, 
r altra sopra li eensi, la terza sopra li casidi, cioe poderi 
n<Mle' canipagna.” [Three new duties have heen imposed, 
one on salt in addition to those already existing, a .second 
on wood, tlic third on the cu.stoms, which exact 7 per cent, 
on all merchandize carried by land and 10 per cent, on those 
by water : Ibis is raisgd one per cent, more, and under the 
present e\igciicii‘s three new dntie.s are cxiiCctcd, one on 
hou.sca, one on mort gaffes, and another on li casali, that i.s 
to say, on estates in the emintryj. 

t Kolationc d’ Iv. ambasciatori': L’erarlo si trova notl- 
hilinente esausto, essendocl stato affemiato da pill Ctb avpr 
spesi i Barberini nella guerra passata sopra 12 niiiioni 
d’oiy." 

. § Math: Storia Vcnet.-i, lib. xil. p. 470. 


The pope had fonnerly often ftaid ho well knew 
tlid pm*po.se of the Venctianfi w'us to haniss and 
vex him to deatfi, hut they aJiould not succeed ; he 
well knew liow to make head against them ; but 
i^ow he was eomp(*l!ed to accede to all thUr dc- 
mtmds, fo revoke th» ban px’onoimccd against the 
duke of Parma, and to reihfitato him in Castro. 
N(‘ver could hi' have anticipated being reducccl to 
such an extfiunity : he felt it most poignantly. 

Aiiotlicr trouble beset him. ite was assailed 
with fresh doubts that he had unduly favoured his 
nephews, and that this would lie heavy on his com 
science when ho stood iu the preseueci of Grnl. He 
(rtiCe more eall('(l togc'tliep some divines, in whom 
ho placed p(‘ciiliar coufideueo - among them, Car- 
dinal laigo and Father Lnpvs, a »Jesuit — to ln»l(l a 
cousultatbiu iu his presence'. Tlu; answer was, that 
since the m*))hews of hi.s holiiu^ss had found so 
many enemies, it was just, nay even iu'e('s.sary, for 
tho lumour of tlu* ajmstolic si'C, to leave tin ui tlu* 
means of miiintaiiiiug afler the dece.asc* (»f tin* jm]>e 
an undiminished rank and cou.se(pienee in defijmee 
of their foes *. 

Amidst such hara.ssing doubts as these, and with 
tin* hitter feelings produced hy an abortive enter- 
l»ri7.e, tlu' po)u' felt his death approaching. His 
phvsieiau has afllrined, that at the luoiueiit when 
he had to sign the treaty of ])eaee of (astro, In* 
fainted, overcome by anguish : this was tlui begin- 
ning of the illiK'.ss of wliieh he died. He pray« d 
to Ileavon to avenge him on the godlt^ss princes 
who had forced him to war, and expired on the 
2flth of July, 1641. 

Hardly had tho papal si’i* r»*l rented fnnn its 
central position in the afihirs of Furope, when it 
endured a defeat in those of Italy, and (‘ven in its 
own domestic alfaii’s, such as for many a day had 
not bt'fallen it. 

Pope C’leuient V'FIf. li;id llk(*wi.se fallen out with 
the Farm si, and had htH U eoustraiued to pardon 
tlu'm at last. lUit lie did so only because lu) re- 
quired the aid of the other Italian ])rine('s to re- 
venge himself on the Spauiard.s. Now, however, 
the stalti of things was far difteiviit. Urluui VI 1 1. 
had attacked the duke of Parma with all hi.s might : 
th(' united forces of llaly had exhausted his own, 
and forced him to a disadvautageoiia peace. It 
^coiild not be de nied that the pajiacy was once more 
decidedly worsted. 

Iiimcent AT. 

The effect of tins state of things w^as forthwith 
manifested in tlie new conclave i'. The nephews of 

* Nicolctli: Vit.idi papa TTvhaiio, tom. vili. 

t 'I'hu olil violence and disorder of an int('rregnum wero 
once mofe seen. J. Nii'ii F.rythr.Ti Episl. Ixviii. ad Tyrrljc- 
nmn, iii. u()ji. Aug. Ifit4. - ‘‘(Mvita.s sine jure est.sine digni- 
tatc rcspublica. Taiitiis in ufhoarmatorum mimeru.s ccrnitiir 
qu.intum, me alias viduise non ineniini. Nulla donum e.st 
paulo loeupletior (jiias; non inilitnm niiiltonim pnesidio 
niuniatur : ac si in unum omucs cogerentur, magiius ex 
eis exercitns confid posset. Suinma in urhe annorum im- 
piinUa.s, summa licentia; passim c-'vdes liuminum fmnt : 
nil ita frequenter auditur quam,,hie vel ille notus homo cst 
interfeetus.” [The state is without law, the coinnipnwealth 
without dignity. The number of armed men visible in the 
city, surpasses anything I remember to have elsew’here seen. 
There is not a house possessing some ridies that is not 
defended by a numerous garrison of soldiers, enough if they 
were all collscIcU itogether to forni mi army. Armed vio 
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Urban VI 11. inti'oduced (;ight-and-forty cardinals, 
ib«ir undo’s creatures : never had there been so 
strong a faction. Notwithstanding this, they soon 
perceived that they could not caiTy tlie election of 
their favourite, Sacchetti ; the sejmtinies every day 
turned out more and more i^aiiist him. To bat* aU 
least the accession - of a decided Jidversary to the 
tiara, Cardinal Francesco at last decided to support 
Cardinal Panifili, who at any rate was a creaturo 
of Urban VllL, though he leaned stnmgly to the 
Spjinish party, and though the French c«uirt had 
expressly excepted against him. Cardinal Fainfili 
was elected on the Kith of September, 1644. He 
tooit the namo of Innocent X., in mem<»ry it is 
supposed of Innocent VIII., under whom his house 
had com(* to Rome. 

His accession at once changed the policy of the 
Roman co^irt. 

The confederate princes, j){irticul:irly the Medici, 1 
to whom the pope was ehicily indchtid f<ir his ele- 
vation, now acfjiiired iiiilnence over tliat autlnn-ity 
against which thoy had just been arrayed in arms : 
the obliterated inscriptions relating to the Vein*- 
tiaiis were restored * ; and the lirst [)romotioiis fell 
almost exclusively to the lot «»f the friends of Sj)ain. 
The whole Spanish party r<‘vived again, ami once 
men? cquli)uised that of the Frcncli, at least in 
Rome. 

'rini Ilarherini were the iirst to feel this revolu- 
tion in affairs. It is imiiossihle at the present day 
to (ietc rniino ch'arly how inncli of what was laid to 
their charge vas well founded. They were said to 
have allowed jnsdee to Is* violated, to have seized 
on henetices not properly belonging to tln in, and, 
ahovtj all, to have einl)e/zU*d (lie public money, 
'rile poj»e res(dv('d to call the nephews of his pn‘- 
deccKHor to account for their administration of the 
public funds during the war of Castro f. j 

At iirst the Rarl)erim thought tliey eouM secure 
themselves through the protection of France. As 
iMazarine had ohtuim’d his])romotion in their lioiise, I 
and througli their jiatroiuige, ho did not fail to sup- I 
port them now. 'J’liey aflixed the French arms 
to tlu'ir dwellings, and put thi'insehos formally 
under the ])rotectioii of I’rance. Rut Rope Inno- 
cent dcclareil that he sat in tlie chair he occupied 
to administer justice, and that lie could not desist 
from doing so, tliougli I3(nirl)oii stood before the 
gales. 

Iciice and lirenre are at their utmost pitch in tlie oily; 
assassinations ahound ; and nothin']; is more conimim tlian 
to hear it said, sucli or such a man of note has been killud.] 

♦ Kclatione de' iv. ambnsciatori, IdJfj. “ It presente 
pontolice ncl bel principio del siio governo ha con pnblichr 
dimnstrationi registrate in inarmi detestato Ic opinioni del 
precessore, rendciido il Instro alle glorie dogli ^nteiiuti di 
VV. EE.” [The prosoiit pope, in tbo riobb; commi*nr<'ment 
of hlsiKmtiiicatc, has by dciuousiralioiis registered in marble 
abjured tho opinions of bis predecessor, restoring their 
lustre to the glories of your cxeelleiieies’ ancestor*.] We 
see in what a high tone they took the matter up. 

•f Uelallone delle cose correnti, 125 Maggio, 1616. MS. 
Chigi. I Barberlni, come atfatto esclu.si del matrinionio 
del novellu pontetice, coniincioroiK* a machinar vastita di 
pensieri stimati da loro nobili. il papa coiUtnub ad fnvigi- 
lare coii Ogni aceuratezza' die la discamerata camera fusse 
da loro .sodisfatta.” [Tl»e llarberini, seeing tliemselve.H 
wholly divorccrl by the new pope, began to devi.so a multi- 
tude of plans of great merit in their own pyts- The pope 
conlinued to watch very sharply that the uiilrca.snried trea- 
sury should bo satisfied by them.] 


I Upon this, Antonio, who was in most daiigiT, 
first took flight in October, 1645 ; and KunuMiioutlis 
later, Francesco and 'Taddeo, with his children, also 
withdraw. 

'riiQ pope caused their palaces to be seized, tlioir 
offiedB to be given away, and tiicir luoghi di monte 
to be sequestered. The Roman peojile ap]>lau<led all 
he did. 'They held a meeting in the capital on tlH^ 
20th of February, Kf46. It was the most brilliant 
within the nu'moiy of man ; so many nobles of il- 
lustrious rank and title took part in it. ' A resolu- 
tion was passed to solicit the pojieto repeal at h'ast 
that most oj)pi;cssive of the duties imposed by Ur- 
haii'V 1 1 1., tlic tax on Hour. 'This was eppost'd by 
tho adherents of the Barberini, in their ajipveheji- 
sioii lest if the tax werti taken of!* their fortunes 
would he made to pay tlie debts fouiulcd ii]»oit it. 
Donna Anna (‘oloiina, the wife pf 'Taddeo Rarhe- 
rini, jn’esented a memorial, in which she called to 
mind the services rendered by Urban VI If. to the 
city, and hi.s zeal for the ailmiuistration of justice, 
and iironounccd it unsei>mly to aj)p(*al against the 
lawful ta\»*s imposed by so nu'ritcnMous a po]»c. 
The resolution was jiassed notwithstanding, hnio- 
cent proceeded to act on it without delay. The 
deficit which w'(»ul(l he occasioned thereby was to 
he. nuwh* good, as had hi i ii justly anticipated, out 
of tlu“ fortune of l)»ni Taddeo *. 

Whil.st, the family of tiu' late popt; was thnsyio- 
hnitly as.sailcd and perse<!uted, the qiu’stioji re- 
mained to be asked,— now the most important 
question in every pontificate,— how would the new 
family arrange its measures i It is an importniit 
point in the history of the pa])aey in general, that 
this did not take ]>lac<‘ on the present exactly as on 
former oceasions ; although the scandal given by 
the court wsus now' actually aggravatc'd. 

J’ope liiiioeent was under obligations to his sis- 
ter-iil-hnv, Donna Uliinpia Maidalehina di Vit<‘rho, 
particularly hi;cause she luul brought ft considera- 
i)k‘ fortune to the house of I’amfili. He esteemed 
it a high merit in her that she had chosen not to 
marry again after the death of luT hus})aiul, his 
brother f. He had himself derived advantages 
fnnn tliis. He ha<l long eominitted the ecor.oniicaJl^ 
ailairs of Ins family to hen' guiilancc : ne> we)ii(li?r, 
them, if .she ne>w e)htaiiie-'d iiillueiiee eeviT the admi- 
iiistratiem e)f the j)apae*v. " 

She very quie-kly rose' to distinguished cemsc- 
que'uce. She was the' first wheeio amhassaeleu’s 
visited on their arrival ; canlinals Imd her picture) 
jdaced in their apurtme'nls, as jee'ople hung tqi the^ 
portrait e»f the.'ir He)ver(‘ign ; fe)re.ign cemrts sought 
to cemciliate her fave)iir by pre’sents. As thei game^ 
cenirsc was pnrsne'd by all who luul anything to 
solicit of tlio’curia, -~se)me having eve*n geuio se) far 
as to asseu't that she exacted a itumthly cemnnis- 
sion for all the smalle'r plae'e'S which she was the; 
instrument of i*rocuriiig, — wealth of course poured-^ 

• Fe)r the passage from Ibe Diario Deonc, jsee Appenelix 
No. 122. 

t IJuKsi: Storia eli Viterbo, p. ;J31. At first she be)re a 
gooel reinitation. ‘‘ Donna Olimpia,*’ seiy the Venetian am- 
bassaelors of 1615, “e) elama eli gran pruefcqza c. valorem, 
conosco il poHto in eui si trova ell ce)gnata elcl pontefiee, goelc 
r estima o I’afiettieme eiella Sttu S. ^a seco molta autorilsl." 
[Donna Olimpia is a laely of great pruelence anel worth, sfxej 
I Iqjuws her place as the pe)[)o’s relation, she enjoys the csleein 
anel afl'eelion of his be>iiiiess, anel has great inlluence with 
I him.] 
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in upon her. She soon formed a grand establish- of the weak by the strong *. He obliged the ba- 
nieiit, gave festivals and comedies, travelled, and rons to pay their debts. As the duke of Paimia 
purchased estates. Her daughters mairied into still i*efu8ed to satisfy his creditors, and the pope 
the most distinguished and wealthy fainiii^ ; one could not show himself in Rome without being ac- 
of them wedded a Ludovisi, the other a Criustiniani. cos j^d with cries beseeching him to see justice 
For her son, Don Caniilhi, who had but little oapa- ^dohs to the moiitists ; and as, moreover, the bishop 
city, she thought it at first more advisable that of Castro was murdered at the instigation, as it was 
he should become an eecles'iastic, and assume supposed, of the ducal government, it was resolved 


at least in appearance the position of cardinal- 
nephew * ; hut when an opportunity offered for 
him too to make a hrilliant matrimonial con- 
nexion, — the richest heiress in Rome*, DonnSf 
Olimpia A!dt»hraiiduii, having recently lost her 
hiuihand, — he n'liounced the church and con- 
tracted this marriage. 

Don Caniillo was now as happy as it was possi- 
ble for him to be. His bride was not only rich, 
but also still in her bloonr, and full of grace and 
hileiit : she 8upj)liod his deficiencies by her own 
rare (lualitics. But she too wislu*d to rule. There 
never was one moment’s jieacc between the mother- 
in-law and the daughter-in-law. The pope’s palace 
rang with the bickerings of two women. The new 
marri(“d pair were obliged at first to depart ; hut 
they did not endure this long : they returned 
against the pope’s will, and the (liseord now became 
obvious to evtiry one. Donna Olimpia Muidalehina, 
for instance, appeared once duruig the caniiviil 
with a magnifieent equij»age in the Corso ; her sou 
and daughter-in-law were standing at a window, 
and as soon as they caught sight of her carriage 
they turned away. Every oue remarked it : it 
was the talk of all Rome f. The several parties 
strove to get hold of the rivals. 

Unfortunately poi»e Innocent was of a character 
and disposition more calculated to exasperate than 
to allay dissensions of this kind. 

Personally he was a man of by no nujans com- 
^non ((ualities. In his earli<!r career, in the rota, 
as nuncio and as cardinal, h(5 had proved active, 
irreproachable, and upright, and this reputaliini ho 
still maintained. His ojtertions were regarded as 
the inoro remarkable, since ho was already seventy- 
two years A)ld when ho was elected. “ Labour,” it 
was said, “ does not weary him ; he is as fresh after 
it as before it ; he takes pleasure in speaking to 
people, and ho lets every one say out what ho 
lias to say.” Instead of the haughty reserve of 
Urban VIIL, he displayed affability and cheerful 
good humour. He was particularly anxious to 
preserve peace and good order in Rome. It was 
ids ambition to maintain the security of property, 
to ensure the sah'ty of the person by day and night, 
and to suffer no ill-usage of the low by the high, or 

* Thin excited from the very first the surprise of every 
body. “ lo gtlmo,” says Deone, 19 Nov. 1644, “ che .sia 
opera della S'** donna Olimpia, che ha voluto vedere il figlio 
eardinalc e ttesldera piii tosto Rcncro che nora." [I am 
of opinion that it is Signora Olimpia’s doing, and that it 
was her choice that lier son should be a cardinal, wishing 
rather to have a son-in-law than a daughter-in-law.) 

f Diario Deone. On another oocasiuii lie relates as fol- 
lows : — “ Mercoidl la tarda (Aug. 1048,) la S«. Olimpia con 
ambediie lo fiffliuole con molta coniitiva pass6 per longo il 
corso: oi*n’ano credeva che ella andasso a visitare la nuora, 
ma passii avanti la casa senza guardarla.” [On Wednesday 
evening, Aug. JG48, Signora Olimpia went through the corso 
with her two daughters and a numerous suite: every one 
thought she was going to visit her dauglitcr-in-law, but she 
passed before the house withbut looking towards it.) 


at luHt to take deciaive steps in tlio matter. The 
estates of the Farncsi were again put up to sale : 
.soldiers and sbiiTi were sent to Castro to take pos- 
session of it in the name of the montists f . The 
<luko again resisted, ajid made attempts to penc- 
trato into the states of the church. But on this 
occasion he met with no aid. Innocent X. was not, 
like Urban, feai*ed by the Italian i>rince8 : he was 
rather their ally. Castro was taken and m/ed to 
the ground : the duke was forced to^yield the 
country to the administration of the papal camera, 
which on its part undertook to satisfy his creditors’ 
claims ; the duke even assented to the an’angement, 
that he should absolutely lose his title to the land 
if he did not redeem the monti Farncsi within 
eight yeai*s. Tho caj)ital amounted to 1,700,000 
scudi, the accumulated interest to 400,000 scudi. 
'rile duke did not appear capable of raising so large 
a .sum, so that the agreement — which, moreover, 
was brought about by Spanish mediation — was 
hintemoinit from the first to an enforced, and all 
but admitted, renunciation. 

Ill all these transactions Innocent appears vi- 
gomis, prudent, and doterniined ; hut ho laboured 
under one defect which made it har<l to deal with 
him, and which even embittered his life ; he re- 
posed unswerving confideiiec in no oue ; with him 
favour and displeasure alternated according to tho 
impression of the moment. 

'fliis was experhniccd among others by the 
datary Cccehini. After having long stood well in 
the jiope’s goo<l graces, he found himself suddenly 
an object of Suspicion, assailed,* reproached, and 
Hupplauted by his deputy, — that s:ime Mascam- 
hruiio who was afterwards convicted of the most 
extraordinary forgeries J. 

But still more painful perplexities arose in the 
papal family, already vexed enough with disscii- 
sioii. 

After the man’iage of Don Camillo Pamfili, 
Innocent X. had no longer a nephew in tho 

• Relatione di Contarini, 1648. ** Rimlra solomcnte con 
applicatione alia quicto dello state ecclcslastico e particolar- 
montc di Roma, acci6gode ciascheduno delle proprie facolti 
e della liberty del praticare la notte e non riraanga 1’ infe- 
..riore tiranneggiato dal superiore.’* 

t Diario Deone; 16 Giugno, 1649. "Ilpapainqucstonegotio 
sta posto totahnente, e mi disse : Non possiumu andarc per le 
strade di Roma, che non si venga grldato dietro, che facciamo 
pagare il duca di Parma. Sono sette anni che non paga, e di’ 
qnpstacntrata devon viver molti luoghi pii e vedove e pupilli. 
[The pope is positively resolved in this matter, and said to me : 
We cannot pass through the streets of Rome, without being 
accosted with cries beseeching us to make the duke of 
Parma pay his debts. He has not paid these seven yearS) 
and on the income withheld depend many luoghi pil, widows, 
and minors.] We see that the pope’s motives . were not to 
be despised. 

t Vita del Cb Cecchini seritta da lui medesimo. “ Scrlttura 
contro Monsr. Mascambruno,' con la quale s’ Intcnde che 
s’ instruisra il processo cbo contro i! medesimo si va fabri- 
oando:” and the still more circumstantial statement, Pro 
R. P. 1). Mascambruno, MS. 
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church,— a description of person hitherto long 
deemed requisite to a papal court. Ho once felt 
his heart moved to peculiar aftection, when Don 
Camillo Astelli, a distinguished relation of his 
house, was presented to him ; and he made up his 
mind to raise the young man to the rank of* cardi- 
nal-nephew. He received him into his household, 
assigned him apartments in the palace, and gave 
him a share in public business. He caused this 
elevation to be proclaimed by public festivities and 
by salvos from the castle. 

Yet nothing else resulted from it but now jar- 
rings. 

The rest of the pope’s relations thought them- 
selves slighted : even the cardinals previously 
nominated by Innocent took ofteuce at the prefer- 
ence bestowed on a new eonun* * ; but no one was 
so much di^deased Jis Donna Olimpia Maidalchina. 
She had sounded the praises of young Astelli ; she 
bad proposed bis being made cardinal ; but she 
had never dreamed of his attaining such high fa- 
vour. 

In the first place she herself was sent away. 
The secular nojdiew and his wife, who, as a con- 
temporary expresses himself, “ was as far above 
ordinai'y women as ho was below ordinary men,” 
entered the palai^o. 

Ihit the secular nephew and the adoptive ecclesi- 
astical TK'phew did not long agree. Old Donna 
Olimpia was again sent for to establish order in the 
house. 

She speedily recovered her wonted authority +. 

In a ehamln'r in tlie villa Pamfili stand the busts 
of the pope and his sister-in-law. Whoever com- 
pares tlieni tog<‘tlior, the lineaments of the female, 
which breathe resolution and talent, with tlie in- 
expressive countenance of the pope, will feel con- 
vinced that it was not only possible, but even un- 
avoidable, that he slumld be ruled by her. 

Ihit after she hud been rc-adiuitted into tlie 
palace, she too would not endure that the advan- 
tages belonging to the position of a pope’s 
luqihew should be shared by any other bouse than 
her own. As Astelli did not participate his power 
with her in the way she wished, she never rested 
till he lost the pope’s favour, was pulled down from 
his liigli station, and driven from the jialacc, and 
she herself ruled there without a rival. On the 
other hand, coneiliat(‘d by presents, she entered 

* Diarlo, Deone, 10 Sett. Ifi.'iO. “ Discorre la corte che il 
papa ha perduto il bencficlo conferito a tutte le sue creature, 
che si tengono otfesi, che papa habbia preferito un giovane 
senza esperienza a tutti loro, tra quali son huomini di motto 
valore, segno chc tutti I’ ha per dididenti overo iiietti alia 
carica.” [It is the talk of the court that the pope has lost 
his labour in the benefits he has conferred on all his crea- 
tines, who are offended that the pope has preferred a youth 
without experience to them all, among wliom are men of 
much worth ; they look on this as a proof that he considers 
them not trustworthy, or not qualified for office.] The subject 
is also largely discussed in a work, Osservationi sopra la 
futura clettione, 1652. credo che sia solamento un 

caprlccio die al iinproviso gli venne . . . conoscendo ap- 
pena Monsr. Camillo Astalli.” [It is my belief it Is only a 
enprico that has suddenly seized him . . . hardly knowing 
Monslgnor Camillo A.stclli.J ' 

t Pallavicini: Vita dl papa Alessandro VII. **la scaltra 
vecchia pass6 con breve mezzo dal estremo della disgratia 
air estremo della gratia.” [The crafty old woman passed 
with brief interval ftrom the extremity of disgrace to the ex- 
tremity of favour.] 


into close alliance with the Barherini, who had now 
returned. 

How sorely must the poor old pope have been 
tormented by all these ciiangcs of favour and dis- 
favour, these incessant quaiTcls of those by whom 
ho w'as most immediately and intimately surround- 
ed I Even a formally pronounced rupture (uinnot 
undo the inward yearnings of the heart : it only 
makes them sources of restlessness and pain, in- 
stead of producing, os tliey ought, gladness and 
comfort. Besides this, the old man felt after all 
that he was but the tool of a woman’s lust of power 
and pelf : it revolted him, and he would gladly 
have shaken off the yoke, but lio had not the 
resolution : in fact too, ho knew not how to do 
without her. Ills pontificate, which glided away 
without any notable mischances, deserves in other 
respects to bo numbered nmoftg the fortunate 
ones : but its reputation has suffered from these dis- 
orders in the family and in the palace. They made 
Innocent X. still more than he was by nature, 
capricious, fickle, self-willed, and a burthen to 
himself*. Even in the last days of his life w'e find 
him busied in despoiling and inflicting fresh banish- 
ment on his other relations. In this miserable 
state of mind ho died Jan. 6, 10A5. 

Three days the corpse lay, without a thought 
bestowed on its interment by any of those belong- 
ing to him, on whom, according to the usages of the 
court, the duty devolved. Donna Olimpia said she 
was a poor widow, that the matUir was beyond all 
her means : no one else thought himself bound by 
any obligation to the deceased. A canon who bad 
formerly been in the pope’s service, but who bad 
long been disniiH.sed, at last spent half a scudi, and 
caused the last honours to be paid to the dead 
man. 

But let ns not suppose that those domestic jars 
produced no more than ]iersonal consequencoM. 

It is manifest that the system of ruling by 
nephews, whicli had in previous jumtificates exer- 
cised so entire an authority in the state, and so 
potent an iiiHuenee in the affairs of the ("hurch, 
after receiving such a severe shock in the last 
years of lU*ban VIII., had in this reign given no 
manifestation of its existence, and was indeed 
approaching its downfall. 

Alt'xander VII. and Clement TX. 

The new conclave immediately pre.sented an 
unwonted B|)eeUicle. 

Hitherto the nephews had appeared, escorted 
by numerous trains of devoti'd ercatiires, to sway 
the new election. Innocent X. left behind no 
nephew wdio could keep togt*ther the votes of the 
cardinals, or unite them into a faction. 'J’hcy were 
not indebted for their promotion to Astelli, who 
had been but a short wdiile at the helin,*and liad 

♦ Pallavicini : “ Fra pretiosi arrcdl oggetto fetente e nto- 
maclievole . . . proruppe a varie dlmoMiationi quaai di 
smanio. . . . AKsai temuto, nientc amato, non aenza qnalchc 
gloria e felicltil ne’ KuccoMNi esterni, nia iriglorio^ c misera- 
bile per le continue o tragodie o comedie domesnebe.” [A 
fetid and loathsome object in the midst of splendid furniture 
... he burst out into various indications of almost frenzy. 

. . . Feared a good deal, loved not at all, not without glory 
and prosperity in outward events, but inglorious aud miser- 
able by reason of his perpetual domestic tragedies or come- 
dies.] 
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exercised no commanding influence, nor could they 
feel themBelves in any way bound to him. For 
the first time for many centuries tlie new cardinals 
entered the conclave perfectly free and unfettered. 
It was proposed to them voluntarily to unite under 
ono head, to which they are said to have answered, 
that every one of them had a head and feet of his 
own. They were fur tluj moat ]»art distinguished 
men, of independent ways of thinking : they held 
indeed together, (they were designated by the 
name of the squadrone vohinte *,) but they were 
resolved for once to follow not the beck of a pope’s 
nephew, but their own convictions and judgment. 

Beside the very death- bed of Innocent X., one 
of them, cardinal Ottobuono, cried out, “We must 
look out for an upriglit man.” “ I f you want an 
upright man,” nqoim.'d Azzolino, another of them, 
“ there ho stands,” pointing to Chigi f . Not only 
had Chigi gained for liimself in general the repu- 
tation of an able and well intent ioned man, 
but he had also particularly distinguished himself 
as an opponent of the abuses prevailing in the 
existing form of government, which indeed had 
never been more crying than in those days. But 
though ho had friends, he had also powerful adver- 
saries, especially in the French. When Mazarin, 
driven from France by the troubles of the Fronde, 
travelled to tlio frontici*s of Germany, to procure 
armed aid towards recovering his lost authority, 
lie had not received from Chigi, who was the 
nuncio at Cologne, the assistance on which he 
thought he had reason to count : from that time 
forth he boro him a personal ill-will. Hence the 
election was not efiected without groat labour: the 
contest was again very prolonged ; but at last the 
now members of the college, the stjuadronists, 
carried their point. Fabio Chigi was electtMl on 
the 7th of April, 1655, and took the name of 
• Alexander VII. 

An obligation was imposed on the now pope by 
the very principle that had led to his election, to 
adopt a different system of g«>verninent from tliat 
pursued by his more recent predecessors : he 
seemed to resolve on doing so. 

For a considerable time ho did not allow his 
nephews to come to Home, and he boasted that he 
did not put a single penny in their pockets. His 
confessor, I’allavicini, who was eiigjiged in writing 
the history of the council of Trent, hastened to insert 
in his work a passage, in which he extols Alexander 
VII., and promises him immortal renown, pai'ticu- 
larly on account of his forbearance with regard to 
those of his own blood X* 

• Psllavicini incntions the following members of the con- 
federacy: Imperiale, Omodci, liorromel, Odescalco, Pio, 
Aquaviva, Ottobuono, Albizi, Gualtieri, and Azzolino. Thu 
name of Squadrone was started by the Spanish ambassador. 

t “ Se vogliamo un uomo da bene, quegli 6 dcsso, ct additd 
Ct- Chigi, chc era indi lontano ulquanto nella medcsima 
camera.” (Pallavicinl.) 

t “ Populus,” he says in his Latin biography of Alexander 
VII., “qui prmmultis vectigalibus humeris sibi ferre vide- 
batur recentiorcs jiontificias domes tot opibus onustas, huic 
Alexaudri Sj|nU. magnunlmltati mirifice plaudebat; . . . incx- 
plicabill detrimento erat et sacro imperio distributiono minus 
ipqua beneticiorum ot perpetuia populi oneribus.” [The 
people, *whicb by reason of the many taxes imposed on it, 
seemed to carry on its shoulders the new papal families 
laden with so much wealth, wonderfidly applauded tins 
magnanimity of Alexander ; . . immense injury had been 

done to tlie holy see through the unfair distribution of bene- 


But it is nev^r an easy fhing to break through 
a custom once established ; It could never indeed 
have become prevalent had it not something com- 
mendable, something natural to give it credit : at 
every court there are persona who put forward 
this better aspect of a custom, and who endeavour 
to hold fast by usage, even though its abuses stare 
them in the face. 

By degrees one person after another represented 
to Alexander VII. that it was not becoming that 
the relations of a pope should remain simple citi- 
zens of some town, nor indeed was it even {)OSsible ; 
the people of Sienna would not refrain from paying 
princely honours to his house; in this way he 
might easily involve the Roman see in misunder- 
standingH with Tuseany. Others not only corrobo- 
rated this, but added moreover, that the pope 
would 8(‘t a still better example if »he actually 
received his nepluiws, but inaiingcul to keep them 
within bounds, than if he kti)t them entirely at a 
distance. But the greatest impression undt)ubt- 
edly was made by Oliva the rector of the Jesuit 
college, who declared outright that the pope in- 
dulged a sill if he did not call his iiej)hews to him : 
foreign ainhassadors would never place so much 
reliance in a mere minister as in a blood relation of 
the pope’s ; the holy father would he so much the 
worse siipplifMl with infoiTiiation, and so much the 
less enabled to discharge the duties of his oflice *. 

It hardly needed so many arguments to move the 
pope to what he was of himself well enough inclined 
to. On the 24th of April, 1656, he proposed the 
question to the consistory, whether it seenuMl good 
to his brethren tho cardinals, that ho should em- 
ploy his relations in tht5 service of the holy see. 
No one ventured to speak in the negative, and 
shortly afterwards the relations arrived f. Tho 
pope’s brother, Don Marco, had the secular otfiees 
a.ssigned to him, the inspection of tho aimoiia, and 
the administration of justice in the Borgo : his 
son Flavio became cardinal p:idronp, aiul had in 
a short time 100,000 sciidi of ecclesiastical revemue. 
Another brother of the pope’s, whom he particu- 
larly loved, was already dead ; his son Agostino 
was selected to found tho family, and was endowed 

ticcs, and to the people by the perpetual burthens Imposed 
on them.] llelatione de’ iv. ambasemtori, 1G.')5. “li conti- 
neiiza sin ora eroica quella di ehe S. StA. Hi mustra armat.*!, 
escludeiulo dall’ adito di Roma il frntello, i nepoti, e qna- 
lunque si pregia di congiontione di sangue seco: ct ^ tanto 
pin da annnirarsi quebta parsiinonia d’ alfctti verso i suoi 
congiunti, quanto die non 6 distillata nella mente dalle per- 
suasione, nia 6 volontaria o natavi per propria elettioiic.” 
[Ills holiness's moderation continues lieroic, in forbidding 
access to Rome to his brother, his nephews, and all who 
boa.st relationship with him: and we have the more reason 
to admire this thriftiness of affection towards his kindred, 
since it has not been instilled Into him by the arguments of 
others, but is the voluntary and native growth of his own 
free will.] 

* Scrltture politiche, etc. “ Un giorna Oliva press occa- 
sione di dire al padre LutI, (Father Luti had been brought 
up with the pope, frequently visited him, and was desirous 
that tlie nephews should be called to Rome) che il papa era 
in obligo sotto peccato inortale di chiamaro a Roma 1 suoi 
nepoti.” He then gave his reasons as above. 

t Pallavidni: “In quel primi giorni 1 partial! d’ Ales- 
sandro non potean comparir in publico senza soggiacere a 
mordiici scherni.” [In those early days the friends of Alex- 
ander could not appear in public without being exposed to 
caustic raillery.] 
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by degrees with the fairest possessions, the iiiconi- 
parable Ariccia, tho 'principality of Farnese, the 
palace in the Piazza Colonna, and hunierous luoglii 
di monto, and he was married to a Borghese * . N ay, 
the pope’s favour extended even to more ronioto 
connexions <if the family, for instance to the com- 
mendatore Bichi, who appears occasionally in the 
Candjan war, and indeed to the Siennese in general. 

Thus everything seemed to have returned to 
the old course. This nevertheless was not the 
case. 

Flavio Chigi w’as far from possessing such 
authority as Pietro Aldohraudiuo, or Siupione 
Caftirelli, or Francesco Barberino ; nor did ho aim 
at it ; sway had no charms for him ; ho i-athcr 
envied his cousin Agostino the layman, to whose 
share the real enjoyment of high station seemed 
to hill without much pains or labour on his part. 

Indeed Alexainler VII. himself no longer ruled 
’ with anything like the despotic power of his prede- 
cessors. 

Under Urban VI II. there had boon instituted a 
congregatioiie di stato, in which the weightiest 
matters of state were to be discusaod and deter- 
mined, but its ftinetions were really of little mo- 
ment. It Ix'caine much more important under In- 
nocent X. Paneirolo, the seeretary of that <*uijgre- 
gation, tho first ilistingiiished man who filled the 
post, and who laid the foundation of its subsequent 
high credit, retained to his death a very great share 
in the administration of Innocent X., and to him it 
is especially ascribed that no nepotism prevailed 
in that reign. Chigi himself long filled the same 
office. It now devolved on Hospigliosi, who had 
already the whole range of foreign affairs in his 
hands. Associated with him was cardinal Corrado 
of Ferrara, who had great weight in mattei’s of 
ecclesiastical immunity. Motisignore Fugnanohad 
the control of monastic orders, and Pallaviciiii 
decided theological (lucstions. The congregations, 
which had been insignificant under former popes, 
again rose to eonse([uence and discharged special 
ftmeiions. Already some were heard to maintain, 
that the absolute right of deciding by his own per- 
sonal authority belonged to the pope only in spiri- 
1 tnal mattei’s ; while in all secular matters, such as 
I deelarhig war, concluding peace, alienating a tcr- 
i ritoiy, or imposing a tax, he was bound to consult 
! tho cardinals f. In fact, Alexander VII. took but 
! little active part in stato administration. He used 
I to go for two months into tho country to Castelgan- 
I dolfo, and on these oce:isions business was sedu- 
; Imisly avoided : when he was in Rome the aftcr- 
; noons were devoted to literature ; authors presented 
; themselves and read their works before him, the 

. • Vitadi Alessandro VII. IfiGd. “II prindpato Farnese, 
che vale lOOm* scudi, la Ricda, chc costa altrcttanto, il 
palazzo in piazza Colonna, chc flnito arrlverA ad altri 100m. 
scudi, fomiano bcllissimi stabili per Don Augustino, et 
aggiuntosi i liioghi di monte et altri officii comprati faraii- 
nogli stabili di una sola testa pii\ di mezzo milione senza le 
annue rendite di 25*n- scudi che gode il coinmendator Bichi, 
e senza ben lOOm. c pih scudi d’ entrata chc ogni anni 
entrano nclla borsa del 0* Cliigi.” Tlicse are of course such 
calculations as might have been made in the talk of the day, 
and to which no great value can be attached. 

t Giac. Quiriiii. “ I cardinal!, particolarmente Cl* Albicci, 
pretendevano chc il papa potessedisporred’indulgenzc, . . . 
ina per pace e guerra, allenatione di stati, impositione di 
gabclle dovrebbo ricorrere a! cardinall.” 
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pope delighting in suggesting emendations. Even 
ill the early part of the day it was difficult to ob- 
tain an audience of him on matters of actual busi- 
ness, " I was forty-two months,” says Uiacomo 
Quirini, “ in the service of pope Alexander, and I 
perceived that he had but the mime of a poi»e, not 
tho real power. Of those qualities which he dis- 
played when cardinal, vivacity of intellect, talent 
f(>r diserhnination, resolution in trying cases, and 
facility in expressing himself, not a trace remained : 
business was put aside ; his only thought was, how 
lie might pass his life in uiiruffied tranquillity 

Sometimes Alexander himself was conscious of 
this, and felt it with displeasure. Wheu his pro- 
jects failed, he laid tho blame upon the interested 
motives of the cardinals. lie was heard to speak 
to that effi-'Ct oven in his delirium shortly before 
his death. 

But as this stato of things was the natural result 
of circumstanees, it continued as before. 

Those cardinals of the squadroiie who had con- 
tributed most to the election of Alexander VI 1., 
and who had maintained a high importance through- 
out his whole reign, had likewise the casting voice 
in the conclave that ensued upon his death. Tho 
only difterence was, that on this occasion they were 
on belUT tenns with France. On the 20th of June 
lh‘67» Hospigliosi, hitherto secretary of state, was 
raised to the papal throne under the name of Cle- 
ment IX.*|* 

All voic<*8 united in declaring that he was tho 
best and kindest man that could he found in that 
day. True, his activity was not equal to his good 
intentions. He was compared to a tree perfect in 
branch and foliage, adorned perhaps with blossoms, 
but hearing no fruit : he possessed however, in a 
high degree, all those moral virtues which consist in 
a freedom from faults,— purity of maimiTS, modesty 
and moderation. 1 Ic was tho first pope who actu- 
ally observed moderation in promoting his kinsimai. 
Tli(?y were not absolutely repulsed from court, they 
obtained the usual po.sts, and even founded new 
families : hut this happened only in consequence of 
an opportunity occurring to maiTy ayoimg Bospig- 
liosi to a rich heiress, a Fallaviciiia oi (ieiioa. The 
favoui’s they received at their uncle’s hand were 
but very moderate ; they did not «ap[H’oj)riatft the 
public wealth to themselves, even though luoglii do 
monte were bestowed on them, nor did they par- 
tition nut among them the busiiiess and tho autho- 
rity of the state. 

Here was indeed a vast alteration. 

Hitherto on every accession of a pope the public 
functionaries were eitherlKvholly or for tlI(^ most 
paii; changed : the character and proceedings of 
the court were based on this system. C'K ment I X. 

• “ Dato.si quel capo alia qulcta dell’ animo, al solo pen- 
siore di vivere, e con severo divielo ripiidiatu il nc^otio." 

f Quirini : “ Dalle pratichc di vol.inti, ch’ in vero ebbero 
il merito della presente i-lettione, successo che Chigi con mal 
regolato conNiglio, e fuori di tempo ct ordine, si dichiarb in 
sala regia nell' entrare in rapella alio Rcrutinio, che accon- 
aeiitiva all nomlna dl Ro.spiglinai .... Ottohoni Inanzi dell 
adoratione fu dichiiu-ato prodatario, Azi.olinl segretario di 
stato.” [It was brought about by the practices of the squa- 
dronists, who had really all the credit of this election, that 
Chigi imprudently and inopportunely declared in sala regia 
on entering the chapel to vote, that he consented to the 
nomination of Hospigliosi. Ottoboni was declared prodatario 
before the adoration, and Azzolini secretary of state.] 

II 2 
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was the first who abolished it : he was averse to 
giving any one pain ; with the exception of a few 
of the higher places, he confirmed all functionaries 
in their posts as he found them *. In those he 
caused to be vacated, he placed cardinals, such as 
Ottobuono and Azssolino, meinbei’s of the sqiuidrone 
who had been Icadci's in the last election, and who, 
independently of this, wore men of weight. He 
was far from copyii\g the proceedings of so many 
former popes, in persecuting the nephews of his 
predecessor. 'I’he recommendations of Flavio 
Chigi had not iiiU(!h less weight with him than 
with Alexander ; favoui*s continued to be bestowed 
through his hand ; all things remained as they had 
been. 

1 low grievously did this pope’s countrymen, the 
Pistujesc, find themselves deceived. They had cal- 
culated on favoui’s like those but recently bestow’ed 
on so many Siennese ; every man of tlu'm in Rome, 
it is siiid, had already assumed airs of couBcquence, 
and bt^guii to swear on his honour as a nobleman. 
How bitter was their surprise when they found 
that the places on which they counted, were not 
even vacated, not to say bestowed on them. 

But Clement IX. did not fail of the munificence 
with which the popes were accustomed to mark 
their elevation to the throne : he even w<*nt unusual 
lengths in this respect, bestowing upwards of fi0fi,000 
scudi ill presents in the first mouth of his reign. 
But this bounty devolved neither on his country- 
men nor even on his nephews, to whom indeed 
rejiresentations were made as to this neglect of 
their interests *1*, but it was shared among the car- ' 
dinals and the leading memlau’s of the curia in 
general. I’eople pretended to say that certain 
stipulations made with the conclave were at the 
bottom of the matter, but no clear trace of any- 
thing of the kind is discoverable. 

This <;onduct is much rather to bo looked on as 
in accordance with the general modification of 
{ opinion w'hich had taken place during this epoch 
I throughout all Europe. 

There never was a period more favourable to the 
aristocracy than the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; in which throughout the whole range of 
the Spanish monarchy, the power of the state, 
w hich former kings had withdmwn from the higher 
nobility, again fell into their hands ; in which the 
English constitution moulded itself amidst the 
most perilous struggles into the aristocratic foira 
wdiich it wears to this day ; in which the French 
])arliament8 persuaded themselves they could 
play a similar part to that of the English parlia- 
ment ; in which, in all t|lo German territories the 

• Grimani : Kelatione. “ I suoi corteggiani sono mal 
audisfatti, per non haver volsuto rimuovcrc alcuno de’ minis- 
tri ct oMlciall di quelli dell’ anlecedente pouteflee, come sein- 
pre costuinarono di far gli altri pontcfici." He was blamed 
for this, because it wouid leave his nephews without due 
support. “ Quclll che havevano ricevute le carlchc di Ales- 
ScUvdro Vll., bcnche non rimossi da Clemente, conseveranno 
Tohligatlone .igli credi di Alessandro,” [Those who have 
received their uilicos from Alexander VII., tliough not re- 
moved by Clement, will retain their obligation to the heirs 
of Alexander.] 

t ConsiderandogU ehe con tanta profusiono d'oro e d’.ir- 
gento una lunga catena per la poverty della loro casa lavora- 
vano.” [The thought occurring to them, that with such a 
profusion of gold and silver they were fabricating a long 
chain for the poverty of their house.] Quiriiii. 


nobility acquired a decided ascendancy, with the 
exception of one or tw'o, where resolute princes 
beat down all ciforts for independence ; in which 
the estates of Sweden strove to impose intolcrablo 
restraints on the sovereign authority, and the Polish 
nubility achieved complete independence. So also 
it came to pass in Rome. A numerous, wealthy, 
and powerful aristocracy surixiunded the pa])al 
throne ; the families already established curtailed 
the growth of the new one ; from the absolute will | 
and straighiforwurd boldness of monarchy the spi- j 
ritual authority lapsed into the deliberation, the 
quietude, and the phlegmatic slowness characteristic 
of an aristocratic constitution. 

Under these circumstances the court assumed 
an altered aspect. A remarkable pause occurred 
to that immigration of foreigners, who used to seek 
their fortunes there, and to the incessant flux and 
reflux of new successful adventurers. A fixed popu- 
lation had grown up, whose numbers continued to in- 
crease in much less rapid ratio. Let us cast a glance 
over its composition. 

Efcmftifs of tJte liiman population. 

Let us begin with the highest classes of whom 
wc have just been speaking. 

Among them flourished the time-honoured stocks 
of the Savclli, Conti, Orsini, Colonna, and Gaetani. 
The Savclli still possessed their ancient jurisdic- 
tion of the Corte Savella, with the privilege of 
every year delivering on^criminal from the punish- 
ment of death * ; according to immemorial custom, 
the ladies of this family never left their palaces, or 
if at all, only in carriages carefully closed on all 
sides. The Conti preserved in their halls the i>or- 
traits of the popes who had sprung from their 
house. The Gaetani dw'olt with no little pride on 
the memory of Bonifacius VIII., affirming— and 
people were inclined to concede the fact — that the 
spil’it of that pope rested upon them. The Colonna 
and the Orsini boasted that, for eight centuries, no 
peace had been concluded among the sovereigns of 
Christendom in which they had not been included 
by namef. But however powerful they might 
have been in former times, they had owed their im- 
portance to their connexion with the curia and tho 
popes. Tliough the Orsini were masters of the fair- 
est possessions, which ought to have brought them 
in 80,000 scudi, they had been greatly reduced by 
an inconsiderate liberality, and stood in need of 
the aid of ecclesiastical offices. The contestabile, 
Don Filippo Colonna, had but just succeeded in re- 
establishing his pecuniary circumstances, through 
the permission granted him by Urban VI 11. to 
reduce the rate of interest on his debts, and by the 
ecclesiastical benefices to which that pope advanced 
his four sons t. 

* Discorso del dominio temporale e spirituale del sommo 
poiitefice, 

t Dcticrittione delle famiglie nobili Romanc : MS. in the 
library of St. Mark, vi. 237 & 284. 

t Alniaden : Relatione di Roma. 11 primogenito 6 Don 
Federico principe di Botero ; il secondo Don Girolamo cardi- 
nale, cuore del padre e meritamenteper esser signore di tutta 
bontd; U lerzo Don Carlo, il qiiale dope diversi soldi di Fi- 
andra o di (iermania si fece nionaco ed abate Casinense : il 
quarto Don Marc Antonio, accasato in Sicilia : il quinto Don 
Prospero coinmendatore di S. Giovanni : il sesto Don Pietro 
abbate secolare, stroppio della persona, tna altrettanto fatica 
d’ingegno.” 
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For it was long an established custom, that the 
rising families should enter into close relations 
with those ancient princely houses. 

There existed for a long while under Tnnocent 
two great clans, or factions. The Orsiiii, Cesarini, 
Borghesi, Aldobraiidlni, Ludovisi, and Giustiniani, 
were connected with the Panifili ; opposed to them 
were the Colomiesi and the Barberini. The recon- 
ciliation of Donna Olimpia with the Barberini made 
the union general ; it embraced all the families of 
note. 

Even in this class we now remark a change. 
Formerly the reigning family had always ydayed 
tln^ leading part, and thrown their prodoc«‘8sors into 
the shade by the actyuisition of great wealth. This 
had now ceased to be ymictieablc : in the first 
placti, because the old families had, either through 
mutual intermarriages or by sound economy, be- 
come too* rich for this ; st'coiully, because the 
resources of the papacy had become gradually ex- 
hausted. The Chigi could no longer jn’ctend to 
surpass their jjrcdccessors ; the Uosjiigliiisi were 
far from having any such dt'sire, being ijuitc con- 
tent if they could succeed in obtaining a footing 
among them. 

Every soeii'ty is sun? to be represented, to mirror 
itself, if we may use tlie oxpresHitm, in some iiit«d- 
Icctual ydienomeiion, — some custom, or y»eeuliarity 
of maimers : the most yieculiar yiheiiomcnon of 
this Homan society and its intercourse was the 
ceremonial of the court. Never, on the whole, 
has there* been an (;poah in whicli ceremony was 
more rigorously insisted on than in those* days. 
This was in gmuu’al kcoyung with the aristocratic 
tendencies of the age : the fact that it was more 
particularly observable at Home, may have arisen 
from the yire-eminenco claimed by that court over 
all others, wliich it sought to express in certain 
externals and from the contests for yirettcalency 
that had been waged there from remote times by 
the ambassadors of Spain and Franco. Hence 
there were innumerable disyuites about rank ; be- 
twoi'ii the ambassadors and the higher function- 
aries, such, for instance, as tlie governatore ; be- 
tween tli<5 cardinals wlio had ydacos in the rota and 
those who had not ; between a vast number of 
other bodies of public officers ; and between the 
various families, such as the Orsini and the Coioniia. 
Pope Sixtus V. in vain ilccided that the eldest of 
either bouse should always have the yircccdence ; 
if tins chanced to be a Colomia, the Orsini did not 
make tlicir appearance : if it were an Orsini, the 
Colonna stayed aw’ay. But even to these illus- 
trious families the Conti and the Savelli gave way 
with great reluctance, and only under incessant 
protestations. The distinctions of rank were most 
minutely defined. The relations of the y)oy>c, for 
instance, had both wings of the door thrown open 
for them as they entered the papal ayiartmeiits ; 
other barons or cardinals were obliged to content 
themselves with the opening of one wdng. A singu- 
lar fashion of displaying respect was introduced : 
one who was driving in his caiTiago would stop 
when he met the equipage of a |)ei*son superior to 
him in rank, or of a jiatron. It is said that inar- 
chese Mattel was the'first who paid tliis compli- 

* Complaints of these attempts were made among others 
by the French ambassador Bethune, Feb. 23, 1627. See 
Sirl, Memorie rec. vi. j). 262. 


ment to cardinal Alessandro Famoso, and upon 
that occasion the cardinal also drew up, and they 
interchanged a few words *. Others soon followed 
the example. Ambassatlors received this mark of 
respect from their countrymen ; it hecauu^ an uni- 
versal usage, an universal duty, notwithstanding 
its extreme inconvenience. Trifles are y>recisely 
what vanity clings to with most pertinacity ; they 
excuse a man for exacting them to the uttermost 
from his dey>endauts or equals. 

Lest us go a step low^r in the scale. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century they 
counted in Home about fifty noble families, thri‘o 
hundred years old ; five-and-thirty, tw'o hundred ; 
sixteen, one hundred. None were considoixul of 
higher antiquity, anil they were generally referred 
to a mean and obscure origin f . A large propor- 
tion of them had originally settled in the canquigna. 
Unfortunately, however, at the pcrioil when luoghi 
di monti hoi*e high interest, the majority of them 
wore induced to sell their c?stntes to the families 
founded by popes’ ue})hew's, and to invest tho pro- 
ceeds in papal monti. At first this seemed to 
afford them no trifling advantage. The iiepotes 
paid very liberally, often beyond the value of their 
purchase, while the interest draw'ii without any 
p(‘rsoiiul exertions from the liioglii di monte, 
amomiti'd to more than the net profit which the 
most careful husbandry could have extraett^d from 
the cultivation of the land. But the vtmdors soon 
found out that they had exclianged riml estates for 
fiiietuating capital. Alexander VIl, was driven to 
riMliictions of the monti, by which a shock was 
given to credit, and the value of the luoghi was 
greatly depressed. There w’as not a family that 
did not lose by the event. 

But numerous new families arose by tho side of 
tho oM ones. The cardinals and prela tes of tho 
curia proceeded in exact imitiition of the popes, 
each according to tho measure of his fortune. 
They, too, failed not to employ the surplus of their 
ecclesiastical revenues in enriehing their kinsmen, 
and founding families. Others rose to eminence 
through judicial appointments. No few owed tlu‘ir 
elevation to their emjdoymont as inouoy-idiaiigei*H 
in conm^xioii with the dataria. In the time wo are 
treating of, there were reckoned fifteen Florentine, 
eleven Genoese, nine Portuguese, and four French 
familie.s, who in this way had risen to more or le.ss 
distinction, according to their good fortune, or their 
talents : some there w*ere among them w’hoso repu- 
tation no longer depended on the affairs of the day, 
money-kings, such as, under Urban VIII., the 
Guicciardini and the Dmii, w'ith whom Giustiniani, 
I*rimi, and I’allaviciiii associated themselves J, 

• I have seen a special treatise on this subject in the Bar- 
berini library : Circa il ferimir le carozzo per compliraeuto e 
come b’ introdusse in uso. 

t Almaden; “ La inaffglor parte delle famifrlieoggistimate 
a Roma nobili vengono da basso principio, como da notan), 
spcziale, chc sarebbe da sopportare, ma dell’ arte puzzolente 
della concia di corainc. lo lienehO sappia particolarmente 
rorigine, non per6 lo scrivo per non otfendere alcuno.” [The 
greater part of the families now deemed noble in Rome 
sprang from base beginnings, such as notaries and apothe- 
caries, well enough »n their way, though stinking like tan 
pita. Though I am particularly acquainted with the origin 
of the several families, still, to avoid giving offence, 1 will 
not mention it.] 

t Almaden : Non passano ancora la seconda gencratione 
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And even ^vithout biiHincsA of this kind families of 
note were constantly resorting to Rome, not only 
from Urbino, Rieti, and Bologna, but also from 
Parma and Florence, The establishment of the 
mouti, and the saleable otticos, were strong allure- 
ments. For a long while luoghi di monte were a 
kind of property in much dcinaiid, espcifially the 
vacabili, which were a sort of life-annuity, and 
therefore yielded an interest of ten and a half per 
cent. : but which were not only transferred from 
more aged to youngisr membci’s of a family, but 
even where this had been neglected, passed abso- 
lutely in the way of inheritance, — a practice which 
the curia made no difficulty of furthering. The 
same was the ease with the sxilcable offices. They 
ought to have revtTted to the camera on the death 
of the h<d(l(!r, and for this reason the salanes paid 
on flu'in bore so high a proi>ortion to the capital 
originally paid in ; they were, in fact, pundy and 
8iinj>ly rent-charges, since the holder w'as bound to 
no official <luties : and even these offices could be 
ti’ansiuittod without much difficulty. Many a 
one of them was not vacant for a century to- 
gether. 

The union of the public functionaries, and of the 
montists, in colleges, gave them a sort of corporate 
character ; and although gradual infringements 
were made on their rights, still they always inain- 
tained an independent position. They found their 
advantage in the aristocratic principle blended 
w'ith the system of credit and public debt. Stran- 
gers, indeed, found them at times very overbearing. 

'flic lower classes grew continually in mimhcrs 
and solidity, grouped round the many fainilies es- 
j tablished, or rising, and daily increasing in stabi- 
lity, into whoso hands passed the bulk of the church 
revenues. 

Lists of the Roman population have come down 
to ns, which exhibit, on a compai'isoii of various 
•years, a very roniarUublo result vespoctiiig its 
growth and furmatidii. It cannot bo said, on the 
whoh’, tliat its advance was very nipid. In the 
year IfiOO w'c find the number of inhabitants about 

1 10.000, and fifty-six ycai*8 afterwards, somewhat 
above 120,000, no extraordinary increase. But 
another circumstance particularly merits our at- 
tention. Formerly the population of Rome had 
bt^eii very fluctuating ; its numbers sank under 
l^uil IV. from 80,000 to 00,000, iin<l rose again, 
after tho lapse of a few deceiniiums, to more tlian 

100.000. The reason of this was that tho court was 
nia<ie up for the most part of uiiniamed men, who 
had no pennanent abode there. Now, on the con- 
trary, the population consisted cliiefly of r<?Hident 
families. This began tow'ards the end of tho six- 
tei'iith century, but it was carried to its greatest 
height in the first half of the seventeenth. Rome 
numhored, in the 

year 1000, 109,720 inhabitants, 20,019 families. 

— 1014, 115,643 21,422 

— 1019, 106,050 24,380 

— 1028, 115,374 24,429 

I — 1044, 110,008 27,270 

di oittadinanza Itomana, . . . son venutc da Piorenza c 
Genova coll’ occasiotie del dnnaro . . . multe volte mojuiio 
nelle fascic.” [Their Roman citizenship is not older yet 
tliaii tlie second generation . . . they came hitlier from Flo- 
rence and Genoa on money matters . . . they often die in 
swaddling clothes.] 


year 1053, 118,882 inhabitants, 29,081 families. 

— 1056, 120,696 30,103 

We perceive that the number of inhabitants 
occasionally diminishes, while that of the families 
constantly augments : it rose upwards of 10,000 in 
the course of these fifty-six years, which is tho 
more remarkable, since the increase in the number 
of inhabitants during that period is exactly the 
same. The multitude of single men passing to and 
fro declined, whilst the mass of the population be- 
came stationary. Tho proportion lias contained 
tho same np to the present time, with the exception 
of slight modifications resulting from maladies, and 
from the natural tendency of population to repair 
its own losses. 

After the return of tho popes from Avignon and 
the cessation of the schism, the city, which had 
seemed liasteniiig to the condition of a mere village, 
grew up round the curia. But it was onty after the 
papal families had risen to power and opulence, 
when all fears of intestine disorders and foreign 
foes had passed away, and the rent-charges derived 
from the income of the church or of the state 
afforded the means of enjoying life without labour, 
that a numerous resident population grew up in 
Rome. Its prosperity and its wealth were .always 
dependent, whether in respect to direct donations, 
or of the indirect advantages, on the importance of 
tho church and the court. All were indeed upstarts, 
like the papal families themselves. 

Hitherto the families already established in Rome 
had continually received accessions to their num- 
bers in tho persons of new settlers who Hocked 
thither, particul.arly from tho native town of each 
successive pope : but the aspect now assumed by 
the court put an end to this. The ea])ital itself had 
assumed its character and constitution under the 
intluenee of that vast agency in the affairs of tho 
world, which the Roman set} hnd acquired through 
the general restoration of Catholicism ; it was in 
tho 0001*80 of that great evolution, that those Roman 
families arose which flourish to this day ; from the 
moment the spiritual dominion ceased to spread, 
the population likewise desisted from its growth. 
It was altogether a creation of that epoch. 

Nay, the modern city itself, such as it still cap- 
tivates the attention of travellers, belongs for tlio 
most part to the same period of the catholic resto- 
ration. Let US advert briefly to its history. 

Edifees erected by the Poim, 

We have noticed tho magnificence of tho archi- 
tectural schemes projected and executed by Six- 
tus, and have iuquii'cd into the views, with regard 
to religion and tho church, by which they were 
prompted. 

Clement VI I. imitated him in this respect. Some 
of the most beautiful chapels in the churches of 
San Giovaimi and San Pietro owe their erection 
to him : he laid the foundation of tho new palace 
of the Vatican : the pope and his secretary of state 
reside at this day in the apartments built by Cle- 
ment. 

But it was, above all, Paul V. who made it his 
ambition to rival the Franciscan. “Throughout 

* The tables from which these numbers are extracted exist 
in manuscript in the Barhcrini library. A later one from 
1702 to 1816, is given in Cancellierl, Del tarantismo di Roma, 
p. 73. 
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the whole city,” sjiys a contemporaneous life of him, 
‘‘ho has levelled hills, opened long vistas whore 
before there were crooks and comers, laid out great 
squares, and rendered them still more stately with 
new buildings : he has constructed water- works, 
that tlirow out no mere jets from pipes, but that 
gush in streams. The variety of the gardens he 
has planned, vies with the splendour of his palaces. 
The whole interiors of his private chapels glisten 
with silver and gold ; they are not so much adorned 
as tilled with jewels. The public chapels tower 
like bjisilica^, the basilicio like temples, the temples 
like mountains of marble 

It is not, we perceive, the beauty and the s^m- 
metry, but the splendour and colossal magnitinle of 
his works that excite our author’s praise ; and such 
indeed were tlu.*ir chief characteristics. 

In the chundi of S. Maria Maggiore, he erected 
opposite tdthe Sistine chapel one far more gorgeous, 
constructeil entirely of the most c<jstly marble. 

He brought the water that bears his name, the 
Aqua 1‘aolina, to the Janicuhis, from a distance of 
live and thirty miles, a much longer course than 
that run by the A<j[ua Felice. Opposite the foun- 
tain and the Moses of Sixtus V. but at a distance 
from them, it bursts forth with five times the force, 
in four copious branches. Who is tlu;re knows not 
that hill of ancient renown, the site of Porsenna’s 
attack, now clothed all over with vineyards, or- 
chards, and ruins 1 from its height the eye wanders 
over the city and the surrounding country, to thti 
<listant mountains, wrappe<l in tlujir transparent 
veil wrought out of the nuiuy-colourctl mists of 
evening, 'flio solitude is sublimely enlivened by 
the noise of the gushing waters. What distin- 
guishes Rome from all other cities, is the jn'ofusion 
of its waters, and the multitude of its fountains. 
The A<iua Paolina contributes the largest share 
towards this charming feature. It fills tht! incom- 
parable foimtaiiis of the Piazza S. Pietro, it is con- 
ducted under the I’onte Sisto into the city proper, 
and it feeds the fountains in the Farnese palace, 
and many otlici’s. 

As Sixtus V. reared the cupola of St. Peter’s, 
Paul V. undertook the general completion of the 
edifice f. This he accomplished on the largest 
scale, in accordance with the taste of his age. In 
these days we should, no doubt, prefer seeing the 
original plan of Braraante and Michael Angelo 
fully carried out ; but the work of Paul V. entirely 
satisfitul the tastes of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It is true the diraensions arc en- 
ormous : who can admire that facade 1 Still an 
air of cheerfulness, convenience, and grandeur per- 
vades the whole fabric. The colossal proportions 
of the buildings, the piazza, the obelisk, and the 
entire range of objects around, produce that im- 
pression of the gigantic which was intended, and 
which forces itself irresistibly on the beholder. 

Short as was the reign of the Ludovisi, they yet 
left behind them imperishable memorials in the 
church of S. Ignatio, and in their villa iu the city. 

t Vita Pauli V. compendiose scripta. MS. Barb. 

i “ Magnidcentia Pauli V., seu public* utilitatis et splen- 
dorU opera a Paulo vel«iti urbe vel alibi iiustituta. MS. 
UniuB Pauli jussu impensisque instructa ejus templi pars 
cum reliquis ab omnibus retro pontificibus exstructis paitibus 
merito conferri potest.” [That part of the temple erected at 
Paul's sole order and expense, may justly be compared with 
the parts constructed by all the popes that preceded him.] 


Niccolo Ludovisio once pos.sGssed six palaces, all 
of wiiich he repaired or beautified. 

Wo tind reininiscenccs of Urban VIII. not only 
in numerous churches, such as S. Bibiana, S. Qui- 
rico, S. Sebastiano uu the I’alatiiie, but also, more 
in accordance with his tastes, in palaces and forti- 
fications. After he had surrounded St. Angelo 
with ditches and ramparts, and thoroughly fortified 
it, as he boasts on his coins, he constructed the 
wall round the Vatican and the Bclvidei’o garden, 
as far as the I’orta Cavalleggieri, according to the 
plan of the acconij)lished architect, cardinal Maeu- 
lano. At the last named point, it met with other 
defensive works, which were intended to embrace 
the Limgara, Trastevere, and the Juiiiculus, and 
to reueh as fur as the priory on the Aventine : 
I’orta Portuense w as principally erected by Urban 
VIll. It was not till he had thus fenced himself 
in that he felt secure. He carefully restored the 
bridge that leads from the papal residence to the 
castle *. 

Pope Innocent X. was a zealous architect, and 
left marks of his taste on the Capitol, the two sides 
of which ho endeavoured to harinoiiize, in tlie La- 
tei’an (chiireh, where he deserves the credit of 
having dealt with more regard to ancient forms 
than was usual in his times) and, above all, in the 
I’iazza Navona. It w-as noticed, that when he 
crossed the J’iazza S. I’ietro, he never took his 
eyes oft* the fountain which I’aul V. had erected 
tlH'ruf. He would gladly have vied with that 
pope, and adorned his favourite ])iazza with one 
still more beatitiful. Bernini exerted all the 
pow'ers of his art to that end. An obelisk was 
brought from Caracal la’s circus, and on it were 
fixed the arms of the house of Painfili. Houses 
were pulled down to give the ))iazza a new form ; 
the church of S. Agncte was rebuilt from the 
foundations, and near it was constructed the pa- 
lazzo Painfili, richly adorned with statues, pitrtiires, 
and co.stly internal decorations. The vigna which 
his family possessed beyond the Vatican, he trans- 
formed into one of the most beautiful of villas, 
comjirising witlun it every thing that can render a 
country life delightful. 

The modern taste for regularity comes forth in 
the works of Alexander VII. Many were the 
houses he pulled down to obtain straight streets : 
the palazzo Salviati was doomed to fall to form the 
Piazza del Collegio Romano ; ami the Piazza Co- 
lomia, where stood tlio i)alace of his family, was trans- 
formed by him. He restcu’cd the Sapienza and 
the Propaganda. But his most illustrious momi- 
incnt is unquestionably the colonnades with which 
he sniTounded the upper ]>orti«)n of the Piazza S. 
Pietro, a colossal work of twelve hundred and 
eighty-four columns, and eighty-t;iglit pilasters. 
Whatever may have been urged against it, both 
then and subsequently:!:, it cannot be denied that 

• Canccllieri copied into his work, Del tarantismo di Roma, 
p. fi5, thu passages which belong here from the Diario of 
Giacinto Gigli, which was unfortunately purloined from me 
at Rome, — the greatest loss niy collection has sustained. 

t Diario, Deone ; 4 Luglio, 1048. lie remarks however, 
j " La quale (la fontana di papa Paolo — there was then only 
I one) dilhcilroente potrd supernre n6 in beliczza nd in quan- 
I titfl d’ acque.” [He will not find It easy to surpass Paul's 
fountain, cither for beauty or quantity of water.] 

t Sagredo. “ I colonnati che si vanno intorno alia piazza 
I erigondo, dl quatro ordiiii di quest! restar cinta dovendo, 
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it is in keeping with the pervading idea of the 
building it adjoins, and that it contributes to the 
mingled sense of the immensity and of cheerfulness 
which is called up by the whole place. 

Such was the gradual growth of the city, which 
has since been the object of so many a trjivellcr’s 
pilgrimage. Treasures of art of every descrip- 
tion accumulated in it as it rose. Extensive libra- 
ries were collected ; not only the Vatican, the 
Augustine, and Dominican monasteries, and the 
houtk's of the fatliora of the oratory, but likewise 
the palaces tor), wore furnished with them : men 
vied with each otlier in amassing printed books, 
and gathering together rare MSS. It was not 
that science was pursued with very great assiduity ; 
men studied indeed, but IrMsiircly, and less with 
the desire of novr'l discoveries, than with a view 
to aerjuire and rejrroducc what was already known. 
Out of all those academies that sprang up year 
by year, here and there one devoted itself to some 
branch of natural science, such as botany for 
instance, though not with any marked success * ; | 
but all the rest, the Good-humoured f , the Orderly, 
the Maidenlike, the Fantastics, the Uniform, or 
whatevtT other strange names they bore, employed 
themselves with poetry and rhetoric, or with exer- 
cises of intellectual skill, which remained confined 
to a narrow range of thought, and yet wasted the 
abilities of many a promising mind. Nor were 
books the only objects in request to adorn the 
palaces of Rome : w'orks of art of ancient and 
recent times, antiquities of various kinds, statues, 
relievos, and inscriptions, were likewise con- 
sidered indispensable. In the times we are 
considering, the dwellings of the Cesi, the (Jiusti- 
niaui, the Strozzi, and the Massimi, and the gar- 
dens of the Mattei, were the most famous in this 
respect ; besides which, ctjllections like that of 
Kircher at the Jesuits* college excited no less 
adminition among contemiJoraries. It was more, 
however, curiosity and antiquarian pedantry that 
prompted to the formation of these collections, than 
susceptibility to the beauty of form or profound 
understanding of art. It is remarkable, that at 
bottom the men of those days still thought on the 
subject as Sixtus V. had done. They were very far 
as yet from bestowing on the remains of antiquity 
that attention and guardian care which they have 
mot with in later times. What could be expected 

tutti in forma ovata ; quail formeranno treportici coperti con 
tre magnitici ingressi, o supra da un corridorc die sara d’ 
altro ordine di picciole colonue e di alatue adornato ; ll papa 
pretendc che servir debbano per ricevere della pioggia e del 
sole alle carrozze.'* [The colonnades now in the course of^ 
erection round the place, which is to be encircled by four 
orders of them, are all of them of an oval form, and will con- 
stitute three covered porticos with three magniticent en- 
trances; and over them will be a corridore with another 
order of smtUl columns and adorned with statues. The pope’s 
intention is, that they shall shelter carriages from the sun 
and rain.] The expenses amounted already to 000,000 
scudi, which were drawn from the funds of Fabrica di S. 
Pietro. 

• I allude to the Lincei founded in 1603, by Federigo Cesi, 
which accomplished indeed little more than the Italian ver- 
sion of the Natural History of Mexico by Fernandez. Tira- 
boschi ; Storia della hetteratura Italiana, viii. p. 195. 

t Die Ciutgelaunten, — for so we must translate Umoristi, 
according to the accounts given by Erytheeus, which are 
extremely well put together in Fischer's Vita Erythraji, p. 
4. 41. 


of an age in which we find one of the privileges 
of the lk>rghese to have been, that they were not 
to incur punishment for any kind of demolition. 
It is hardly credible what things were pc'rmitted 
in the seventeenth century. The Tliemice of 
Constantine for example, had tolerably survived 
the vicissitudes of so manv ages, and assuredly 
gratitude to tlicir erector, who had done so much 
for the dominion of the Chiistian church, should 
have proved their safeguard ; nevertheless they were 
demolished to the foundation under Paul V., and 
converted, in accordance with the taste of the day, 
into a palace and gardens, which were afterwards 
exchanged for the Villa Mondragone in Frasc^iti. 
Even the Temple of Peace, at that time in tole- 
rable preservation, found no favour at the hands 
of l*uul V. He conceived the strange idea of 
erecting a colossal cast iron statue to the Virgin 
and Child, and to elevate it to such a height, that 
the whole city might be overlooked by its protectress. 
Nowa column of unusual length was requisite for tliat 
purpose ; and such an one he found at last in the 
Temple of I*eace. Without troubling himself to 
reflect, that in its place it was in keeping with the 
general structure, and that when i.solated it would 
rather look odd and startling, than beautiful and 
appropriate, he carried it oft‘, and placed on it that 
colossus which we now behold. 

Admitting even that all is not true which has 
been laid to tlie charge of the Barbcrini, it cannot 
yet be dtoiied that on the whole they proceeded 
in this self-same style. Under Urban VI 11. the 
intention was actually revived of demolishing that 
sole surviving and incomi)arabIe monument of the 
republican times, the monument of Ciecilia Metella, 
in order to employ the travertine of which it was 
built on the Fontana di Trevi. The project was 
suggested by Bernini, the most renowned statuary 
and architect of the day, and the p<)])e gave him 
a brief sanctioning its execution. The work of 
j destruction was actually begun, when the Roman 
people, who loved their antiquities, became ac- 
quainted with the matter and resisted it by force. 
For the second time it rescued this, its oldest relic, 
from the spoiler’s hand : the workmen were obliged 
to desist to avoid a tumult *. 

Now all these acts of destruction were part and 
parcel of the general spirit of the ago. The epoch of 
the restoration had its own peculiar ideas and impul- 
Ht^s, which strove for sole dominion even in art and 
literature, and could neither underatand nor appre- 
ciate anything ff)reign to their own nature, hut 
were resolved on demolishing if they could not 
subdue it. 

Notwithstanding tliis, Rome was still tlie metro- 
polis of civilization, unrivalled in its erudite zeal 
for collecting, and in the practice of art after the 
fashion sanctioned by the taste of the age : it was 
still creative in the department of musio ; the 
concerted style of the cantata arose then by the 
side of the chm‘ch style, and enraptured all tra- 
vellers. “ A man must he by nature perverted,” 
exclaims Spoil, who visited Rome in 1674, “ who 
does not find himself satisfied in some branch or 
another f.” He goes through all these hranclics, 
the libraries in which the forest hooks may he 
studied ; the concerts in the churches and palaces, 

* Deone relates this at full lcnf!;th. 

t Spon et Wheler : Voyage d’ltalie ct de Grice, 1. p. 39. 
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where the finest voices are daily to be heard ; the 
multitude of collections of statuary and paintinp^, 
ancient and modem ; the many noble fabrics of 
all times, whole villas covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, of which he singly copied upwards 
of a thousand ; the presence of so many foreigners 
of all nations and tongues ; the enjoyment of nature 
in the enchanting gardens ; and he adds, thsit any 
one who loves devotion will find in churches, relics 
and processions enough to engage his whole life. 

Undoubtedly other ])laccs displayed nobler in- 
tellectual movements ; but the completeness and 
rounded fulness of the Roman world, the abund- 
aiiae of wealth, and the tranquil enjoyment, 
heightened by security and content, which the 
faithful derived from the uninteiTupted contem- 
plation of the objects of their veneration, exerted 
a mighty gharm, sometimes appealing to one feel- 
ing sometimes to another, and at times to all 
alike. 

Let us consider the force of this cliarm in its 
most striking examj)le, one too which had a lively 
reaction on the court of Rome. 

Dujnsslon concerniwj queen Christina of Sireden, 

We have often had occiisioii to turn our atten- 
tion to Sweden, 

In that same country where TiUthcranism had 
fii’st revolutionized the whole political constitution, 
where the anti-reformation in so unusual a manner 
found representatives and adversaries in the high- 
est persiuiages, and from whence went forth the 
power that chiefly decided the great struggle that 
engaged the world, in that country Catholicism, 
under the new aspect it had assumed, imw made 
the most unexpected compiest, gaining over to 
itself the daughter of the great proh'stant cham- 
pion, queen Christina of Sweden. How this took 
place is a matt<*r wtdl worthy of coTtsiduration, 
both intrinsically, and as regards our subj<^ct. 

Let U8 begin by investigating the position occu- 
pied by the young queen in her native donii- 
nions. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
question was for a moment agitated in Sweden, 
(just as it had been in Austria in 1619, in Portugal 
in 1640, and in many other places at that time,) 
whether the country shouhl not throw off the 
royal yoke and constitute itself a republic 

The proposal indeed was rejected ,• homage was I 
l)aid to the daughter of the deceased king ; but 
the circumstance that she was a child but six 
years old, and that there was no one of royal blood 
capable of gr.asj)ing the reins of government, threw 
the powers of the state into the hands of a few. 
The anti-monarchical hindencies of the times 
found cordial acceptance in Sweden ; the conduct 
of the long parliament in England aroused such 
feelings, and still more so the movements of the 
Fronde, inasmuch as they were more decidedly 
aristocratic. “ I see plainly,” Christina hereelf 
once said in the senate, ** that people hero wish 

* La vie de la reine Christine faite par elle mSme in 
Arckenholtz, M6moiros pdkir servir k Thistoire de Christine, 

tom. iii. p. 41 ; “On m' a voulu persuader qu’on mit en deli- 
beration en certaines assembiecs particulieres s’il falloit se 
mettre en Uberte n*ayant qu’un enfant cn tete, dont il etoit 
aise de se defafre, et de s’eriger en republiquc.*’ Compare 
tlie note by Arckenholtz. 


that Sweden may become an elective monarchy 
I or an aristocracy 

But the young sovereign had no inclination to 
suffer the decay of the royal authority ; she strove 
to be queen in the full seitse of the word. I^'rom 
the moment she entered on the functions of go- 
venimcnt, in the year 1644, she devoted herself to 
public business with admirable zeal. She never 
m‘glected a sitting of the senate : we hear of lier 
suffering from fever, and liaving recourse to hhaid- 
letting, yet attending the sittings notwithstanding. 
She was careful to prepare licrsclf befonhand, 
reading through 8tato-j)aperB many sbec'ts in 
length, and making herself mistress of tlieir c<in- 
tents : in the evening before retiring to r(?st, and 
in the morning on waking, she j)ondered over the 
points of difHculty f . She had the art of stating 
(piCHtions for discussion with great dext(*rity, 
never letting it appear to which side her own senti- 
ments inclined. After hearing tho o]>inions of the 
members, she used to j>ro!iounce her own, wbicli 
was always found substantially basi'd, and was 
usually adt>pted. Foreign ambassadors \vere asto- 
nislicd at the personal influence she contrive<l to 
acquire in the senate J, tliough she )n*rsplf w.as imvor 
satisfied with it. She had a considerable share in 
an ev<‘nt of such universal imporfance as ^le peace 
of Westphalia. 'Phe ofticers of the army, and even 
one of her ambassadors to the congress, were 
averse to the mcasvire ; and there were also in 
Sweden persons who disapproved of the conces- 
sions made to the catholitjs, particularly those of 
the hereditary dominions of Austria. But (’bris- 
tina did not choose to appeal incessantly to fortune ; 
Sweden had never been so glorious, or so power- 

* A remarkable proof of this aristocratic tendency is tlie 
judgment passed on the constitution by tbe greater part of 
the estates and “ good patriots” of the year Ifil-i, that has 
recently been published. See Geijer, Schwedischc rie.schichtc, 
iii. 357. None of the five high ollices of state were to be 
filled up in any other way than by the nomination of tliree 
candidates hy the states, one of whom should be elected. 
None but one of three proposed by the house of Knights itself 
should be elected Grand Marshal. A Consistoriura pulitico- 
ccclesiasticum was demanded, with a president and assessors 
freely chosen by the estates, &c. 

t Paolo Casati al papa Alessandro VIl. sopra la regina di 
Sueeia, MS. " Klla m’ ha pid d' una voltaassicurato di non 
aver portato avanti alcun neg«)tio grave a cui non avesse 
quasi due anni prima pensato, c rhe niolte bore della matina, 
dopo che s’ era svegUata da quel poco sonno che era solita di 
prendere, impiegava nel conslderare i negotii c eonseguenzo 
loro benchd lontane.” fShe has njore than once assured mo 
that she never carried out any great measure to which she 
had not previously given nearly two years thought, and that 
she was in tho habit of employing many hours in the morn- 
ing, on waking from the short sleep she was useil to take, in 
considering matters of state and their consequences however 
remote.] 

X Mimoircs de ce qui est pass6 en Suede tirez des de- 
pesches de M*"* Chanut, i. p. 245. (Ifi48 Fevr.) “ II est iiicroy- 
able comment elle est puissante dans son consell, car elle ajouto 
d la qualitfc de reine la grace, le credit, Ics bienfaits ct la 
force de persuader.” [It is incredible wbat power she pos- 
sesses with her council, for she combines with the dignity 
of queen, grace, credit, beneficence, and persuasive force.] 
In a copy of these Memoires which appeared In 167.'i, there 
have been found marginal notes in the queen's handwriting. 
These indeed express more the dissatisfaction of a later 
period, than accurate recollections of the first years of her 
reign; but at any rate we must take tliem as modifying 
Chanut's assertions. I 

I 

J 
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ful ; her pride >vaa gratified in continning that 
condition of her kingdom^ and restoring peace to 
Christendom. 

She not only repressed the ambition of the aristo- 
cracy with all her might, but left them no hope of 
obtaining in future the power they coveted. Young 
as she was, she very 8o<ni brought forward a pro- 
posal for the nomination of her cousin, the count 
palatine Charles Gustaviis, ns her successor. She 
asserts that the prince hafl never ventured to hope 
for such a measure ; that she carried it through 
single-handed against the will of the senate, which 
had objected even to take it into consideration, and 
against the will of the estates, which tissented to it 
only in deference to her ; in short, it was wholly 
her own suggestion, and she reali/<*d it in spite of 
all difficulties. The succession was irrevocably 
settled *. 

It is doubly remarkable, that, with all this 
zeal for business, she devoted herself at the same 
time to study, with an ardour amounting almost to 
passion. Even in her childish years nothing had 
moi‘e delighted her than her lessons. This might 
have been attributable to her residing with her 
mother, w'ho surrendered herself wholly to grief 
h)r the loss of her liusband : the child used daily 
to long impatiently for the moment when she 
should esicapo from the gloomy chambers of mourn- 
ing. Hut she j) 088 cssed extraordinary natural ta- 
h*ntH too, especially for languages ; she relates that 
she learned most of them without a teacher f, 
which was the more remarkable, as in some of 
them she really attained to the proficiency of a 
native. As she grew up, she became continually 
more fascinated by the charms of literature. It 
was the epoch in which learning gradually eman- 
cipated itself from the fetters of theological con- 
troveiTsy, and universally acknowle<lged reputa- 
tions towered above the strife of parties. It was 
her ambition to have men of celebrity about her, 
and to avail herself of their instruction. 

Fii*st camo a few German philologists and his- 
torians, such as Freinsheim, at whose solicihition 
she remitted his native town of Uliii the chief 
jiart of the war contributions imposed on itj. 
Next followed Netherlamlers : Issuic Vossius 
brought into vogue the study of Greek ; Christina 
soon made acquaintance with the best authors 
of antiquity, and even the fathers of the church 
did not remain unknown to her. Nicolaus Hein- 
sius boasts it as his first good fortune, that he was 
born in the queen’s time ; os the second, that 
he became known to her ; for the third and best, 
he wishes posterity to leaiii, that he was not wholly 

* R^gne de Christine Jusqu’ Asa resignation, In Arckenlioltz, 
iii. 1()2, Notes. 

+ I.a vie de Christine 6cr. p. e. m. p. .*53 ; “ ,Te aavois ^ 
r.^gu de quatorze ans toutes les langues, toutes les sciences 
ct tons les cxercices dont on voulolt m’instruirc. Mais de- 
puis j’en ai appris bien d’autres sans le secours d'aucun 
in.iitre: ct il est certain que Je n’en cus jamais pour ap- 
prendre la langue Allemande, la Franv’oise, I’ltalienne, ni 
rEspagnoIe." [I knew at the age of fourteen all the lan- 
guages, all the sciences, and all the accomplishments they 
chose to teach me. Rut since then I have learned many others 
without the help of any master, and it is certain that I never 
had one to learn the German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages.] 

X Harangue panigyrique de Frcinshemlus A Christine 
1647, in Arckenholtz, second appendix, p. 104. 


displeasing to her. She employed him chiefiy to 
procure her costly MSS. and rare books from Italy, 
which ho did conscientiously, and with success. 
The Italians began to complain tliat ships were 
freighted with the spoils of tlieir libi’aries, that the 
appliances of leamitig were canded off from tliein 
to the extremity of the north *. In IC50 Salma- 
siiis made his aj^pcavance : the queen had sent to 
him to say, that if he would not come to her, she 
would be forced to go to him. He resided a year 
in her palace. Lastly, Dos Cartes was also induced 
to visit her. Every morning at five o’clock he had 
the honour to see her in her library. It is asserted 
that, to his amazement, he found she had succeeded 
in deducing bis own ideas from Plato. It is certain 
that in her conferences with the learned, as well as 
in her discuHsioiis with the senate, she displayed a 
most felicitous memory, and a rapid apprehension 
and penetration. “ Her genius is in the highest 
degree extraordinary,” exclaimed Naudneus in 
amazement. “She has seen every thing, read 
every thing, and knows every thing F.” 

A wonderful production she was of nature and 
fortune : a young lady free from all personal 
vanity ; she never sought to conceal from herself 
that she had one shoulder higher than the other. 
She was told that her greatest beauty consisted in 
luxuriant hair, yet she di<l not even devote the 
most ordinary attention upon it ; she was wholly a 
stnuiger to all the potty cares of life : never trou- 
bled herself about her table, never complained of 
any food set before her, and drank nothing but 
water. She never could understand any womanly 
work : on the other hand, she delighted to bo told, 
that at her birth she bad been misfiikeri for a boy ; 
that in her earliest childhood, instead of being ter- 
rified at tlie discliarge of artillery, she clappcil her 
hands, and provi'd herself a genuine soldier’s child. 
She sat her horse with great boldness : no sooner 
had she one foot in the saddb^, than she would 
start oft’ at 8j)ecd ; in hunting she would bring 
down the game at the first shot. She studied 
Tacitus and Plato, and somol iinos understood those 
authors better than j)hilologi.sts by profc.ssion. 
Young as she was, she was cajjablo of conceiving 
indept;iidetjt and just opinions, and of triumphantly 
maintaining them among senators grown grey in 
worldly experience. She plunged into business 
with the quick spirit of innate acuteness ; above 
all tilings, she was penetrated with a sense of the 
liigli importance conferred on luT by her descent, 
and by the necessity of ruling by herself. She 
never referred an ambassador to her minister ; 
she would never suffer a subject of hers to wear a 
foreign order ; she would not, she said, have a 
member of her flock marked by anotlier’s hand. 
She know how to assume a countenance that struck 
generals mute before whom Germany had quailed : 
had a new war broken out, she w'ould imdoubtcdly 
have placed herself at the head of her troops. 

Such tastes as these, and so unperious a disposi- 

* Conqiare Grauert : KUnigln Christina und ihr Ilof, p. 
379. 407. 

t Nauile A Gassendi, 19 Oct. 1652. “La relne de la 
quelle je puis dire sans ilatterie qu’cllc tient mieux sa partle 
As conferences qu’elle tient assoz souvent avec Messieurs 
Bochart, Bourdelot, du Fresno et mol, qu'aucun de la com- 
pagnte, et si je vous dis que son esprit est tout A fait extra- 
ordinaire je ne nieutirai point car elle a tout vu, elle a tout 
lus, elle salt tout.’' 
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tion, made the thought of marrying — of giving a 
man rights over her person — intolerable to her. 
Whatever obligation she might bo under to her 
kingdom to contract such an engagement, she 
thought herself sufficiently absolved from it by tho 
settlement of tho succession. After her corona- 
tion, she declai*ed she would rather die than 
nuirry *. 

But could such a position as hers be maintained ? 
There was something forced and laboured in it ; it 
* equilibrium of health, the serenity of a 

natural and self-satisfied state of existence. It was 
not love of business that plunged her into it so im- 
petuously ; ambition and tho prido of tho sovereign 
inipolled her, but she found no pleasure in it. 
Neither was she fond of her native land, its plea- 
sures or its habits, its religion, or its political con- 
stitution ; nor yet of its past history, with which she 
had no sympathy. The ceremonies of state, the long 
harangues to which she was obliged to listen, every 
official duty in which she was called on to engage 
])ersonally, was absolutely hateful to her ; the 
range of education and learning to which her 
countrymen were content to confine tlKunselves, 
was contemi)tiblo in her eyes. Had she not occu- 
pied the throne of Sweden from her childhood, it 
would perhaps have appeared tui object of desire 
to her ; but having been a queen from the earliest 
moment her memory could recal, all tho longings 
that shape men’s future destinies had in her taken 
a bent that averted her from her native Umd. 
P’ancy, and love of all that was unusual, began to 
obtain mashu'y over her : she knew no prudential 
considerations, nor over thought of opposing to the 
chance impulses of the moment the superior force 
of that moral symmetry that became her position. 
True, she was highininded, courageous, full of 
elasticity and energy, magnanimous ; but unbri- 
dled, impetuous, elaborately unleminine, by no 
means amiable, unfilial even, and that not to her 
mother alone ; she spared not even the .sacred 
memory of her father for the sake of a caustic 
retort : it would seem at times as though she knew 
not what she said f. Exalted as was her station, 
such conduct could not fail to produce its natunil 
results, and to make her proportionally incapable 
of feeling contented, attached to her homo, or 
; happy. 

; I’ll is spirit of discontent fastmiod above all on 
I matters of religion, and tho following were the 
I results. 

i The queen dwelt with peculiar pleasure on the 
j memory of her instructor, doctor Johann Matthiie, 

I whose simple, pure, and gentle spirit had gained her 
I affection from the first, and who was luT earliest 
I confidant even in all the little affau's of childhood J. 

♦ “ Jc me serois,” she says in her autobiography, p. 57, 

“ sans doutc mariee si je n’enssc r(?connuc en inoi la force 
de me passer dcs plaisirs de I’amour.” [1 sliould no doubt 
have married, had 1 not felt myself capable of foregoing the 
pleasures of love.] And we may tlie more readily believe 
her assertion, since this work is a sort of confession. 

t No other conclusion can be drawn from her conversa- 
tion with her mother, given in Chanut, iif. .*165. May, 1654. 

t “Trds capable,” she* says in her Autobiography, p. 51, 
“de hien instruire un enfant tel que J’6tois, ayant une 
honn@tetd, une discretlou ct une douceur qui le faisolent 
aimer et estimer.” [A very lit and able instructor for a 
cliild such as I was, his integrity, discretion, and gentleness 
being such as made him loved and respected.] 


Immediately after it had become obvious that none 
i of the existing church parties would he able to 
overpower the rest, an inclination to unit© them 
arose here and there in some right-thinking mind.^. 
Mattliiu) was one of those who cherished this de- 
sire, and he published a book in which he discussed 
the question of an union between the two protest- 
ant churches. The queen shared his sentiments, 
and conceived the design of founding a theological 
academy, which was to undertake tho reconciliation 
of the two confessions. But the unbridled zeal of 
inflexible Lutherans was immediately let loose 
against the project. A superintendant of Calmar 
made an indignant attack on Matthias’s book, and 
the estates took part against him. Tho bishops 
admonished tho council of state to watch over the 
national religion, and the grand chancellor ap- 
peared before the queen with representations that 
forced tears of vexation from her eyes 

It is probable she now thought she could clearly 
perceive that it was no pure zeal which stirred her 
Lutheran subjects. She was of opinion that an 
attempt was made to delude her by the idea of God 
that wiis set before her, with a view only to bend 
her to the purposes of the party. The representa- 
tions made to her of God struck her us mi worthy 
of that great Being f . 

The prolix sermons, which had always been 
wearying to her, and to which she had been com- 
pelled by tho ordinances of the kingdom to listen, 
now became intolerable to her. She often mani- 
fested her impatience, shifting her chair, and ]>lay- 
ing with her lap-dog ; the inexorable pi’eachers 
only sti’ove to keep her the longer. 

She was presently confirmed, by the arrival of 
foreigners of learning, in tho temper produced by 
those annoyaiiees, which bad excited in her an 
inward aversion to the established religion of the 
country. Some of these strangers were catholics ; 
others, for instance Isaac Vossius, gave reason to 
suspect them of infidelity ; Bourdelot, who had the 
most iiiHuence with her, since he had ably and suc- 
cessfully treated her for a dangerous illness, — tho 
very man for courts, full of inforimition and talent 
fur conversation, and totally divested of pedantry, 
— ^jested at every thing, the polyhistors and the 
national creeds, and was held a downright anti- 
su] >crnatural ist. 

The young <]ueeii gradually fell into incurable 
doubts. It .seemed to her that all positive religions 
were inventions of men, that every argument was 
of equal force against them all indiscriminately, 
and that it was in the end a matter of iuditt'ereiice 
which of them an individual embraced. 

With all this, however, she niwcr went tho 
length of absolute irreligion ; some convictions slio 
still retained, that were not to be shaken ; in her 
royal solitude of a throne, she could not forego the 
idea of God, nay she even thought she was placed 

* Letter from Axel Oxenstierna, 2 May, 1647, In Arcken- 
holtz, iv. App. n. 21, and i)nrtioularIy one from count Brahe, 
Arcken. iv. p. 229.— Matthiaj's work is the “Idea boni 
ordinis in ecclesia Christi.” 

t “Je crus,” she says, in a note given by Goldenblad, 

“ que les hommes vous faisoient parler d leur mode et qu’ils 
me vouloient tromper et me faire peur pour me gouveriier k 
la leur.” Arckenholtz, tom. lii. p. 209. [1 believed that 
men represented you speaking in their own style, and that 
they wished to deceive and to frighten me, that they might 
govern me in their own way.] 
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one step nearer to Him. “ Thou knowest,” she 
cried, “ how often in language unknown to com- 
mon souls, I have implored thy grace to enlighten 
me, and vowed to thee to obey thee, though it 
should be at the sacrifice of life and happiness.*’ 
She connected this with her other peculiai* notions : 
“ 1 renounce,” she said, “ all other love, and devote 
myself to this.” 

But could it be that God had left man without 
the knowledge of the true religion ? She was par- 
ticularly struck by an expression of Cicero’s, that 
the true religion could bo but one, and that all 
others must be false *. 

The question was, which was this one 1 

Let us not think to ask what were her arguments 
and proofs. She often declared that she discovered 
no esH(‘ntial error c>f doctrine in protestantism. But 
as her disinclination for that creed sprang fr»)m an 
original feeling which was now not to be overcome, 
and which circumstances but made more intense, 
sodi<l she rush towards Catholicism with an equally 
inoxf)licablc inclination and entire sympathy. 

She was nine years old when she first received 
any precise account of the catholic church, and it 
was told her among other things, that in that com- 
muniem the unmarried state was considered ho- 
nourable. “ O !” she cried, “ how fine that is ! 
That is the religion for me.” 

I'his was gravely rebuked ; but she only per- 
sisted the more obstinately in her determination. 

Other impressions of a congenial nature were 
associated with this. “If one is catholic,” she 
says, “ one has the comfort of believing what so 
many noble souls have believed for sixteen cemtu- 
ries, of belonging to a religion ratititul by millions 
of iniracl(*a, and millions of martyrs ; one,” she 
adds, “ which, lastly, has produced so many illus- 
trious virgins, who have triunqdied over the weak- 
nesses of their sex, and consecrated themselves to 
God.” 

The constitution of Sweden is based on prote.st- 
antism ; on it rejjose the fame, the power of that 
country, and the position it occupies amidst the 
nations of Europe, But on Christina protestanti.sm 
was imposed by necessity : disgusted by a thou- 
sand accidental circumstances, untouched by its 
spirit, she asserted her own free will, and broke 
loose from its bondage : the opposite system, of 
which she had but a glimmering preconception, 
attracted her ; that the pope was invested with 
infallible authority, appeared to her an institution 
in accordance with the goodness of God ; day by 
day she clung more decidedly to this idea ; it would 
sticm as though she thus felt the cravings of her 
womanly nature satisfied, as though faith sprung 
up in her heart, and took the place in othei's occu- 
j)icd by love, that love which is bora of uncon- 
scious instinct, which is condemned by the world 
and must be concealed, but which therefore only 
strikes the deeper root, and which makes the che- 
rished bliss of a w'oman’s he.art, who is prepared to 
sacrifice all for it. 

It is at least certain, that Cliristina, in her dosiro 
of approximating to the court of Rome, had re- 
course to that mystery and craft which are com- 
monly displayed only in the concerns of passion 
or of ambition ; she engaged, as it were, in an 

♦ Pallavicini Vita Alexandri VII. For the passage, see 
Appendix No. 130. 


intrigue to become a catholic. In this she showed 
herself wholly a woman, 

Tlie fii*8t to whom she made known her inclina- 
tion was a Jesuit, Antonio Macedo, father confessor 
to the I’ortuguese ambassador, Pinto Peraira*. 
Pereira spoke nothing but Portuguese, and brought 
with him his confessor to act as interpreter. Tlte 
queen took a strange pleasure, in the audiences she 
gave the ambassador, in discussing with his inter- 
preter, not state affairs, as the ambassador siq*- 
posed, but religious controversies, and in confiding 
to him, in presence of a third party, who did not 
understand a word of what was passing, her most 
secret thoughts and speculations *f . » 

Macedo suddenly disappeared from Stockholm. 
The queen affected to have him souglit for and fol- 
lowed ; but, in reality, she had herself sent him to 
Rome to make known her intention to tjie general 
of the Jesuits, and reiiuest him to send her a 
couple of members of his order. 

In February 1052 they arrived in Stockholm. 
They were two young men, who represented them- 
selves to be noblemen on their travels from Italy, 
upon which they were invited to the royal table. 
She instantly suraiised w'h.it they were, and as 
they went immediately bofiu'e her into the dining- 
room, she said in a whisper to one of them, perhaps 
he had letters for her. He answered in the affirma- 
tive without turning, upon which she hurriedly en- 
joined him to silence, and immediately after dinner 
sent her most confidential servant, Johann Holm, 
to conduct them to the palace next morning with 
the utmost secresy J. 

In the royal pahw^e of Gu8tavu.s Adolphus, am- 
bassadors from Rome met his daughter, to treat 
with her of her conversion to the Roman ehureh. 
The peculiar charm the transaction had for Chris- 
tina, was that no one had the least suspicion of it. 

The two Jesuits proposed at first, to observe the 
rales of the catechism ; but they soon i)erccived 
that in this case they could not be applied. The 
queen proposed to them questions altogether dif- 
ferent from those adverted to in that document ; — 
whether there was any ultimate distinction between 
good and evil, or whether all depended on the uti- 
lity or iniscliief of an action ; how the doubts were 
to be set at rest which might be suggested against 
the belief in a providence ; whether the soul of 
man is really immortal ; whether it were not most 
expedient to conform externally to the established 
religion of oncj’s country, and inwardly to live in 
accordance with the laws of reason. The Jesuits 
do not inform us how they replied to these ques- 
tions ; they tell ns, that during the parley, thoughts 
occurred to them which had never crossed their 

* A certain Gottfried Frankcn has sometimes been repre- 
sented to have been the author of her conversion. Accord- 
ing to the account of tlie matter given by Arckenholtz, i. 
4G5, the first thought of sending Pranken to Stockholm arose 
on the return of Salmasius from thence, wliich took place in 
1651. Now Macedo had been there as early as 1660 : his 
claims arc indisputable. 

t Pallavicini: “ Arctius idcirco sermoncs et colioquia 
miscuit, non tunc solum quum ad earn Macedus ab legato 
mittebatur, sed etiam ipso praeseKte, qui nihil intclKgens 
animadvertebat tamen longiores esse inter eos sermones 
quam res ferrent ab se interpret! propositm et sibi ab inter- 
prele relatm.” 

I Relatione Oi Paolo Casati a1 papa Alessandro VII. For 
an extract, see Appendix, No. 131. 
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minds before, and which they immediately forgot 
again ; that the Holy Ghost acted directly on the 
queen’s mind. In fact, she was already possessed 
by a decided bias that supplied whatever was want- 
ing to each argument, and to conviction itself. 
The moat fi*C(iuent stress was laid on the ‘prime 
maxim, that the world cannot be left destitute of 
the true religion, and then the assertion was sub- 
joined, that of all existing religions the catholic is 
the most reasonable. Our grand effort,” siiy the 
Jesuits, ‘‘ was to prove that tlic [>oiiit8 of our holy 
faith arc above reason, hut by no mtians contrary to 
it.” The principal difficulty concerned the iiivoca- 
tio 4 of the saints, and the adoration of images and 
relics. “ But her majesty,” they continue, “ con- 
ceived with great penetration the whole force of 
the arguments we set before her ; otherwise we 
should have needed a great length of time*.” She 
also talked with them of the difficulty there would 
be, should she resolve on conforming to the 
ehureh of Rome, in putting her design into elf(‘ct. 
IMiese difficidti(*s seemed at times insurmountable, 
and one day the queen told the Jesuits when she 
received them, that they had better return home, 
that the i)roject was impracticable, and that she 
could hardly ever become a catholic in her heart. 
Tlu^ good fathers we-n*, amaz«‘d ; they urged every 
argument to fix her to her purpose, set before her 
(jioil and eternity, and pronounced her doubts to 
be suggestions of Satan. It was highly charac- 
teristic of her, that she was more decided at this 
v<>ry niomont than at any previous interview. 

“ What would you say,” she (‘jaculated suddenly, 
“ if I were nearer to Ijeeoming catholic than you 
imagine ‘‘ 1 cannot describe the emotions we 
felt,” says the Jesuit narrator,” “ we were like 
men raised from the <lead.” The (jueeii asked if 
the pope could not give her a dispensation to 
receive the sacrament once every year, according 
to the Lutheran ritual. “ We answered no : then, 
said she, there is no help for it, I must abdicate.” 

In truth her thoughts daily tended more and 
more towards that step. 

The affairs of the country did not always pro- 
ceed as could be wislual. (kuitrasbul with the power- 
ful aristocracy which was closely knit together, 
the queen, with her retinue and adherents gathered 
from so many foreign lands, with the heir to the 
throne whom she had forced on the country, and 
count Magnus de la Gjirdie whom she hommred 
with her confidence, but whom the Swedish nobi- 
lity would never acknowledge as their equal in 
birth, constituted a i>arty that was regarded almost 
as foreign. Her unbounded libemlity Inid exhaust- 
ed the finances, and the moment was seen ap- 
proaching when every resource would bo dried up. 

, Already in October, 1651, she had announced to 
the estates her intention of resigning. This was 
at tlie moment when she sent Antonio Macedo to 
Rome. She, however, suffered herself to be dis- 
suaded for the time from her design. The chiui- 
cellor of the realm entreated her not to bo deter- 
mined by the financial difficulties of the country ; 
due care would be taken that the splendour of the 
crown should not bo impaired *. She saw plainly 
too, that her conduct would not wear that heroic 
aspect in the world’s eye she at first supposed. 
When prince Frederick of Hesse shortly after- 

• Pufendorf, llerum Suecioarum lib. 2.3, p. 447. 




wards meditated a similar step, she exhorted 
him expressly against it ; not exactly on religious 
grounds ; she only reminded him that those who 
change their religion are hated by the party they 
abandon, and despistul by that to which they go 
over *. But by dt‘grees these considerations ceased 
to infiueiice herself. It was in vain she endeavoured 
by frequent nominations to make a party in her 
favour in the council of state, which she increased 
from twenty-eight members to thii'ty-nine : the 
credit and consequence of the house of Oxen- 
stierna, which had been for a while obscured, 
acquired fresh lustre by means of family coniu'x- 
ions, by the force of habit, and by a talent that 
seemed as it were hcreditaiy in the race. In many 
important affairs, as for instance, in the adjust- 
ment of mattei^s with Brandenburg, the queen was 
left in the minority. Count Magnus de la Gurdie 
too lost her favour. Money began to bo sensibly 
.scarce, and there was often not sufficient for the daily 
necessities of the royal household f. Were it not 
really better that she should live abroad after the 
fiishion of her own heart upon a stipulated yearly 
income, without being subjected to the endless 
interference of fanatic preachers, who saw in all her 
ways and doings nothing but romantic singularity 
aiul upostacy from the faith and the manners of 
the country ? Business was already become irk- 
.somc to her, and she felt unhappy when she saw 
her secretaries approach her. Already the only 
intercourse she took pleasure in, was that of the 
Spanish ambassador Don Antonio Bimentcd, who took 
part in all her social pleasures and amusements, and 
in the meetings of the order of the amaranth, which 
she founded, and the members of which were 
obliged to pledge themselves to a kind of celibacy, 
Don Antonio was privy to her catholic intentions, 
and communicated them to his sovereign, who 
offered the queen an abode in his dominions, and 
promised to prepare the pope for her conversion J. 
Meanwhile preliminaries had been arranged in 
Italy by the Jesuits, who by this time had re- 
turned thither. 

She wajs now no longer to bo dissuaded by any 
arguments from her purpose. Her letter to the 
French ambassador Ohanut proves how little she 
counted on approval : at the saints time she uffinns 
that this gave her no concern. She should bo 
happy, strong in herself, without fear before 

♦ Lettro do Christine au prince Frederic Landf^rave do 
He.sse, in ArrkenhoUz, i. p. 2 IS. “ Pouvez-vous ignorer 
coiubieii ceux qui changent sont hais de ceux des scntiinens 
desquela ils s’eloigtient, et ne saurez-vous pas par tant 
d’illustres excmples qu’ils sont mepris£‘s de ceux aiipr^s des- 
quels ils sc rangent?’’ 

t Motivi onde si crede la regina di Siiezia aver presa la 
resolutione di rinonciarc la corona, in Arckcnholtz, ii. App. 
No. 47, probably by Raymond Montecuculi. 

t Pallavicini, Vita Alexandri VII. “Aula; Hispanicaa ad- 
ministri, cum primum rem proposuit M alines (who had been 
sent thither), omniiio voluissent ab regina regnum retineri, 
ob emolumenta qua? turn in religionem turn in regem catho- 
licum redundassent ; sed cognito id fieri non posse nisi licsa 
religione, placuit regi patronum osse facti tarn gcncrosl." 
(The ministers of the Spanish court, when the affair was first 
proposed to the king by Malines, would by all means have 
had the queen retain her crown, on account of the advan- 
tages which would thence accrue both to religion and to his 
catholic majesty ; but when it was known that this could not 
be done without detriment to religion, the king was pleased 
to become the patron of so high-souled an act.] 
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God and man, and behold from the harbour the 
sufferings of those, who were still tossed on the 
stormy waves of life. Her only care was to seem'e 
her pension in such a manner, that she could never 
again be deprived of it. 

On the 24th of June, 1054, the ceremony of 
abdication took place. However numerous the 
causes of complaint the queen's administration 
had given, yet high and low were deeply afiected 
by this renunciation of her native kingdom by the 
last scion of the stock of Gustav us Vasa. Old 
count Brahe refused to take from her the crown 
he had placed on her head three years before * * * § : 
he held the tic between sovereign and subject 
to be indissoluble, and deemed such a proceeding 
unlawful f . The queen was obliged herself to take 
the crown from her head ; it was only from 
her hand he w'ould receive it. Stripped of the 
insignia of royalty, and in a plain white dress, the 
queen now received the parting homage of her 
estates. After the i^est appeared the speaker of 
the peasantry, “ a plain country fellow in his 
clouted shoon and all other habits answerable.” 
He knelt down before the queen, “ took her 
})y the hand and shaked it heartily, and kissed 
it two or three times ; then tuming his back to 
her ho pulled out c»f his pocket a fold handkerchief, 
and wiped the tears from his eyes, and in the 
same posture as ho came up he returned back to 
his place again J 

Meanwhile all her thoughts and schemes were 
directed to foreign lands : she would not remain 
ono moment in a country in which she had resigned 
the sovereign authority to other hands. Shi} had 
already sent off her valuables ; while the fleet was 
getting ready that was to convey her to Wismar, 
she seized the first fivvourablo opportunity to escape 
ill disguise with a few trusty attendants from the 
irksome supervision exercised over her by her late 
subjects, and to betake herself to Hainbiirg. 

She now began her travels through Europe. 

On arriving in Brussels she secretly confoniied 
to Catholicism, and afterwards publicly in Insbruck : 
attracted by the promise of the pope’s benediction 
she hastened to Italy, where she laid dow n her crown 
and sceptre at the shrine of our lady of Loretto. The 
Venetian ambassadors were astonished at the 
sumptuous prci)arations made for her reception 
in all the towns of the ecclesiastical states. Pojie 
Alexander, whose ambition was gratified by the 
occurrence of so brilliant a conversion during his 
pontificate, exhausted the apostolic coffers to cele- 
brate the event with due solemnity. Christina 
entered Rome, not as a penitent but in tinuinph §. 

• She had assumed the reins of government in 1544 : her 
coronation took place some years later. 

t " It was opposed to God, to the common law of nations, 
and to the oath by wlilch she was hound to llie realm of 
Sweden and to her subjects — he could be no honest man W’ho 
gave her majesty such advice.” Life of count Peter iJrahe, 
in Sohlozer’s Schwedisrher Ulographie, II. p. 409. 

t Whitclocke’s Journal, ii. p. 166. 

§ Relatione de’ iv. ambasclatori : “ II sospetto cho prese 
papa Innocentio ohe il ricevlniento dovesse costarll caro 
ritard6 il suo arrivo in Jlonta: e contento quel buon ponteflee 
del risparmio del daiiaro lusci6 la gloria eiitiera al suo sue* 
cessore d’ accomplire a questa memoranda funtione. lii- 
torno a cl6 ritrovammo al nostro giongcro in Roma ocrupate 
Ic maggiori applicationi della coite, ct al ritomo ci si fece 
vedcro tutto lo stato della chiesa involto in facende ct a gara 
r una cittA dell’ altra chi sapeva fare tnaggiorc ostentationo 


During the first years of her private life we often 
find lier travelling ; we meet her in Germany, 
twice in France, and even in Sw'cden. She did not 
always remain so much aloof from political strug- 
gles as she had at firat intended. She once exerted 
heraelf in downright eamestucss, and not without 
some prosi)ect of success, to obtain the crown of 
Poland, which she might at least have been able 
to wear as a catholic. Another time she incuiTed 
suspicion of designing to attack Naples in the 
interests of France. The necessity of seeing after 
her pension, the payment of which was often in 
arrear, seldom left her cntii’c repose. Her pre- 
tensions, though not wearing a crown, to exercise 
the independent prerogatives of a crow’iied head, 
especially in the way she herself understood them, 
were twice attended with veiy serious coiise- 
quencos. Who can excuisc the cruel sentence she 
pronounced at Fontainebleau in her own cause on 
Moiialdeschi, a member of her household, and 
which she caused to be executed by his accusers 
and enemies ? She granted liim only an lioiir to 
prepare for death *. She regarded as high treason 
the breach of faith, of which tho victim was said 
to have been guilty towavtls lier ; and she deemt'il 
it beneath her dignity to simimou him before any 
tribunal whatever. “ To own no power above one,” 
she exclaimed, “ is worth more than to rule over 
the whole earth.” She oven despised public 
opinion. Monahleschi’s execution excited uni- 
verssil abhorrenco in Borne, where tlio wranglings 
of her liousehold were better known than to her- 
self ; yet nevertheless she hast<‘iied back thither. 
Where else indeed could she have lived but in 
Rome % She would have been involve«l in inces- 
sant collision with any secular power, >vith i)rc- 
tensions of a similar character to lier own. She 
often quaiTelled bitterly even with the popes, with 
Alexander himself, whose name she had added 
to liers on conforming to the church. 

Gradually, however, her temper grow milder, 
her habits more tranquil ; sho forced licKolf to 
observe some considerations of propriety, and recog- 
nized the necessities incident to her abode in a city 
where, after all, the ecclesiastical rule allowed 
ample scope to aristocratical privileges and per- 
sonal independence. She took more part in the 
splendour, the business, and the life of tho curia : 
habituated herself to the tone of Roman society, 
and gradually made herself fully at liomc. She 
now increased the collections sho had brought from 
Sweden, at so much cost, and with such taste and 
success, that sho surpassed the native families, and 
elevated the pursuit from merely ministering to 
curiosity, to a higher importance with regard to 
learning and art. Men like Spanheim and Ilaver- 
caiiip have tliouglit it worth their while to illus- 
trate her coins and medals, and Saute Hartolo de- 
voted his practised hand to her engraved gems. 
The Correggios of her collection have always been 

di pomposi accoglimenti.” [Pope Innocent's surmise, that 
the reception would cost him dear, retarded her arrival in 
Roinn; and that worthy pontiff, content with saving his 
money, left to his successor the sole glory of discharging that 
memorable function. On arriving«in Home we found the 
court engrossed witli preparations for this affair, and on our 
return we beheld the whole ecclesiastical state engaged in 
making arrangements, and every city vying with the rest, 
which should make the grandest show of welcome.] 

• Pallavicini. See Appendix No. 130. 
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the brightest ornamonts of the galleries into which 
time and chance may liave carried them. The 
MSS. of her library have contributed in no small 
degree to uphold the fame of the Vatican, in 
which they were included at a late period. .Acqui- 
sitions and possessions of this kind hll up the hours 
of every day life with harmless enjoyment. She 
also took a lively interest in the pursuits of science. 
It is highly to her honour, that she supported with 
all her power the exiled Borelli, who wao reduced 
in his old age to give instruction, and that she had 
printer], at her own cost, his celebrated and still 
unsurpassed work on tho mechanics of animal 
motions, which has had such an iiiHuence on the 
progress of physiology. Nay, I think we may even 
venture to assert, that she hci’self, after her mind 
had been improved and matured, exerted a strong 
and enduing influence on her age, and especially 
on Italian literature. It is well known what ex- 
travagant turgidity, far-fetched conceits, and vapid 
trifling, prevailed in the Italian poetry and rhetoric 
of those days. Queen ('hristina had too much 
taste and intellect to be caught by this fashion ; it 
was her aversion. In the year 108(1 she founded 
.an academy in her house for political and literary 
discussion, one of the most prominent statutes of 
which was, that the nienihers should .abstain from 
tho modern inflated and metiH)lior-crainmed stylo, 
and follow only the dictates of sound sense and the 
models of the Augustan and Medicean ages *. The 
ijupression mad('- on us is singul.ar, when we light on 
the labours of this academy in tlu^ Albani library in 
Romo : essays Ijy Italian abbati coiTcclcd by the 
hand of a northern queen ; but this strange associa- 
tion is not without its signifiearicy. From Christina’s 
academy issued men like Alessandro Cuidi, whohad 
formerly adopted the usual style of tho day, but 
who, after he had come in contact with the qnecn, 
resolutely renounced it, and leagued himself with a 
f<!W friends, in order, if possible, to abolish it alto- 
gether. The Arcadia, an academy to which has 
been ascribed the merit of accomplishing this good 
work, arose out of <iucen Christina’s association. 
(In the whole, it is not to be denied, that, amidst 
the multitude of influences with which she was 
surrounded, the queen preserved a noble inde- 
])endcnce of mind. She had no mind to exhibit 
that ostentatious piety which the world or them- 
selves are wont to ex<act of converts. Catholic as 
she was, and frequently .as she reiterated her con- 
viction of the pope’s infallibility, and of the neces- 
sity of believing whatever was enjoined by him 
and by tl e church, still she entertained a cordial 
hatred of bigots, and abhorred tho direction of con- 
fessors, who then tyraiiuizcd over tlie whole coui-sc 
of life. She would not be withlield from enjoying 

• Constituzioni dell’ academia reale, in Arckenholtz, iv. 
p. 28. § 28. ** In quest* academia si studj la puritd, la gra- 
vitA e la maestA della lingua Toscana ; s’ imitino per quanto 
si pub i maestri della vera eloquenza de' sccoli d’ Augusto e 
dl Leone X . . . e pcr6 si dia bando alio stile moderno tiir- 
gido et ampolloso, ai traslati, metafore, figure etc.” Another 
paragraph (11) prohibits all eulogy of the queen, — a very 
necessary provision. There is a description of this academy 
In the fourth vol. of NicAetti’s life of Urban VIII., the chief 
point in which is. that its most distinguished members, 
Angelo della Noce, Guiseppe Suarez, Giovanni Francesco 
Albani (afterwards pope), StefTano Gradl, Ottavio Falconieri, 
and StefTano Pignatelli, had all been domesticated with car- • 
dinal Francesco Barberinl. 
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carnivals, concerts, and comedies, and all the other 
amusements of Rome ; above all, the internal 
movement of an mtellectual and jinimated society. 
She owned she loved satire ; Pasquin was her 
delight. She was always mixed up in the in- 
trigues of the court, the quarrels of the papal 
houses, and tho factions of the cardinals. She 
adhered to the squadronists, the head of which 
party was her friend Azzolini, a m.an whom others 
besides herself regarded ns the most gifte<l mem- 
ber of the curia, but whom she for her part 
looked upon ns a god-like, incomparable man, the 
only one sho thought suj>erior to the venerable 
chancellor Axel Oxenstiema. She wished to erect 
a monument to him in her memoirs. Unfortu- 
nately but a small part of them has been made 
public ; blit this displays an earnestness, a truth in 
her dealings with herself, a freedom and flriimesB 
of mind, before which calumny is dumb. Not less 
remarkable, are the apophthegms and scattered 
thoughts, the productions of her leisure liours, 
which have come down to us*. Tlicy bespeak 
much knowledge of the w'orld, an insight into the 
play of the passions attain.able only through expe- 
rii'iicc, and observations upon them of the subtlest 
kind, yet withal a decided bent towards the essen- 
tial ; a lively conviction of tho power of self-direc- 
tion, and of tho nobility of the mind ; a just ap- 
preciation of earthly things, which are estimated 
iKUther too meanly nor too highly ; and a mental 
constitution that seeks only to satisfy God and 
itself. The great intellectual movement th.at mani- 
fested itself towards the close of the seventeenth 
centm»y in every branch of human activity, and 
opened a new era, wrought .also in the person of 
this princess. Hence a residence in the centre of 
European civilization, and the leisure of private 
life, were, if not absolutely necessary to her for the 
completion of that mental development, yet un- 
questionably highly advantageous. I’assionatc was 
her love for all that the life of that great city pre- 
sented to her ; she thought it impossible to live, if 
she did not breathe the atmosphere of Rome. 

Admhmtration of Church and State, 

There was hardly, besides the court of Rome, 
another spot in the then world that could exhibit 
so much social refinement, such manifold ettorts in 
literature and art, so much racy, intellectual enjoy- 
ment, and, in fine, an existence so filled with inte- 
rests that c.aptiv.ated the feelings and engaged all 
tlie poivcrs of the mind. The yoke of goveriirneiit 
was little felt : jaiwer and splendour were in reality 
shared among them by the ruling families. Nor could 
the church any longer enforce its claims in their 
full rigour : the temper of the times imposed upon 
them no inconsideiiible cheek. This was rather an 
age of enjoyment, a lusty hannonious revel of 
time-won personal advantages and intellectual im- 
pulses. 

The question now was, how church and state 
w’cre to be governed under these circumstances of 
the times. 

• We liave them edited in two fonns, varying somewhat 
from each other . Ouvrage de loislr de Christine reine de 

Suede, in ihe appendix to the second, and Sentimens et dits 
1 m^morabiles de Christine, in the appendix to the fourth vo- 
lume of Arkenholtz. 
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For undoubtedly the court — or rather the pre- 
lacy, which properly included only the really effi- 
cient inemberB of the curia — had the adminiatra- 
tion of both in its own hands. 

The institution of the prelacy had grow'n to its 
modern fonn as early as the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VII. To become referendario di segnafura, 
a step on w'hich all future j)roniotiori depended, it 
was required that the candidate should be a doctor 
juris, that he should liave studied throe years with 
an advocate, liavo reached a certain age, possess a 
c(!rtain fortune, and furthei-more, that his charac- 
ter should be irre])roachable. The age had origin- 
ally been fixed at twenty-five years, the fortune at 
an income of KKIO sciuli. Alexander made the 
somewhat aristocratic change, by which twenty- 
one years W(*re held sufficient in point of age, but 
the income re(|uired was raised to 1500 scudi. 
The candidate who could prove his possession of 
these r(.‘(|uisites, was invested by the prefetto di 
segnatuj'a, and appointt^l to plead two causes before 
tlui assembled segnatura*. In this way he took 
j)ossession of his ojlice, and was tlu'reby <|ualified for 
every other. J"rom the governorship of a town or 
a <listrict, In; rose to a minciature, or a vice-legation, 
t)r he obtained a place in the rota, or in the congre- 
gations ; then followed the eardinars hat, and the 
rank of Iegat<». On the appearance of the legate 
in a town, certain honorary privileges of the 
bishop w(jre suspended : the legate bestowed the 
hi'iiediction on the people in like manner as the 
pope. The members of the curia passed incus- I 
santly to and fro between 8])iritual and secular ’ 
offices. Let us first advert to the latter, to the ad- 
ministration of the state. 

Every thing depended on the wants of goveni- 
ment, on the demands made on the subject, on tho 
8tat(» of the finanetm. 

We have seen to what a ruinous pitch tho sys- 
tem of debt had risen under Urban, chielly through 
the war of Castro ; hut even then loans were suc- 
cessfully effected, and (he luoghi di monte main- 
tained a high price ; the popes pursued the beaten 
l)ath without reflection or hesitation. 

Jn 1644, Innocent X. found tlic number of luoghi 
di monte 182,1<K1|, and loft it 264, 126^ in 1655, so 
that the capital rcj)rcsented by them had risen 
from eigliteeii to twenty-six millions. Though with 
this sum he had discharged debts of another kind, 
and paid off other loans, there was still a serious 
augmentation of the public- debt, which was reek- 
one<l at his decease at forty-eight millions of scudi. 

I le had been fortunate enough to derive a surplus 
revenue from the taxes imposed by Urban VIII., 
on which ho founded the now monti. On Alex-' 
ander’s accession an augmentation of th^ taxes 
was palpably impracticable : loans had become 8<» 
habitual, that it was in a measure impossible to 
dispense with them. Alexander resolved to seek 
a m w source of profit in the reduction of the rate 
of interest. 

Tho monti vacabile, w'hich paid ten and a lialf 
])er cent., stood at one hundred and fifty : he de- 
termined to pay them off. Though he did so at 
tho cuiTont price, still he had a great profit on the 
transaction, since the camera raisetl money in gene- 
mi at four per cent. ; and hence, though it should 

♦ Discorso del dotninio tcmporalc e spiritualc del S. Pon- 
tcdcc Romano, MS. 


pay with borrowed money, it would for the future 
have to disburse, instead of ten and a half, only 
six per cent, interest. 

Upon this, i)ope Alexander bethought him oi 
reducing all the non vacabiii which bore more than 
four per cent, to that rate of interest But as in 
this operation he took no account of the market 
price, which was one Imndred and sixteen per cent., 
but paid the holders tlie bare nominal value to 
w'hich hcwwus pledged, of one Imndred to the luogo, 
ho wa.s liere too a very considerable gainer. Tlie 
amount of all these interests was defrayed, as wo 
have seen, by the taxes, and it is possible that the 
first intention may have been to remit the iiKwt 
oppressive of these ; but the old system (»f economy 
being persisted in, this turned out to he impracti- 
cable. A recluction of the price of salt was very 
soon followed by an augmentation of tlje tax on 
flour: the whole profit realized in the financial 
operations above-mentioned was swallowed up by 
the administration, or by nepotism. If the savings 
ettccted by the reductions he summed up, it will 
he fl(^on that they must have amounted to about 

140.000 scudi, the employment of which, by way of 
interest on new loans, would signify an augmenta- 
tion of the debt by about three millions. 

Clement IX., too, had no other device for carry- 
ing on tho administration besides that of new loans. 
But he soon found himself brought to such a pass, 
that he was forced at last to lay hands on the pro- 
ceeds of the dataria, which hitherto had always 
been spared, being, in fact, the fund appropriated 
to the support of the papal court. He founded 
upon it 13,260 new luoghi di monte. In the year 
1(»70 the papal debts may have amounted to some 
fifty-two milliuii scudi. 

The result of all this w as, in the first place, that 
with tho best inclinationH it was not possible to 
cftect more than imperceptible and transient dimi- 
nutions of the burthens that so sorely pressed a coun- 
try destitute both of manufactures and commerce. 

Another complaint w’as, that foreigners were 
among tlie shareholders in the monti, and enjoyed 
the interest yielded by them without contributing 
anything to the taxes. It was estimated that 

600.000 scudi were annually sent to Genoa. The 
country thus became the debtor of the foreigner, 
a circumstance which could by no means be favour- 
able to the free development of its powers. 

* PaJluvicini ; Vita di Alessandro VII. “ Pcrciocch6 in 
nessun altru paese d’ Italia la rendita deldanaro aveasc tanto 
pingue c tanto sicura, plan piano era succcduto cho quei 
luoghi del primitive lor prezzo di 100 fusscro cresciuti nella 
piazza al valor di 110. Uor la camera valendosi del suo 
diritto, roine avrebbo potuto qualsivoglia private, rendeva 
il prezzo originario di 100 non permittendo la vastit^ della 
soiiima (h«* calculates 26 millionsi nd persuadendo la quality 
dc’ padroni, in gran parte ricchi c forcstieri, che ad aggravi 
do’ poveri, alle cui spalle stanno tutti i public! pesi, il ponte- 
fice usasse pid la liberalitd usato da lui nell’ estintlone de’ 
monti vacabiii.” [liccause no other country in Italy afforded 
such ample and w'cll secured return for money, it gradually 
came to pass that these luoghi fose from their original price 
of 100 the luogo to lie. At present the treasury, availing 
itself of its rights, as any private person might have done, 
returned the original price of 100, tVie magnitude of the sum 
not permitting the pope, nor the rank of the proprietors, a 
large proportion of whom were rich and foreigners, inducing 
him, to exercise his usual liberality in the extinction of the 
monti vacabiii, to the increased suffering of the poor, on 
wliu^ shoulders rest all the puMlc burdens.] 
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Another effect that wrought still more deeply 
was observable. 

How could it fail to be that the holders of the 
annuities, the monied mon, should obtain great 
influence over the state and its administration ? 

The great commercial houst^s acquired a direct 
participation in public business. With the tesoriere 
was always associated a commercial house, which 
received and paid out all monies : the coffers of 
the state were in point of fact always in the lumds 
of traders ; and these were also farmers of the 
revenue, and treasurers in the provinces. Nume- 
rous offices wei*e saleable, and these they had the 
meafls of making their own. Then again, no incon- 
siderable pecuniary means were requisite towards 
obtaining promotion in the curia. About the year 
we find the most important places in the 
administrutAon, filled by Florentines and Genoese. 
So mercantile a spirit pervaded the court, tluit by 
and by promotion depended far less on desert than 
on money. “ A merchant with his purse in his 
liand,” exclaimed Grimani,“ in the end has always 
the preference. The court is becoming filled with 
mercenaries, whose only desire is gain, who look 
on themselves only as traffickers, not as statesmtni, 
and who have not a thought that is nut low and 
sordid ! 

Now this was the more serious, fonismuch as 
there was no longer any independence in the 
country. Bologna alone displayed at times a sturdy 
resistance, so that they even thought once in Romo 
of building a citadel there. Other communities 
indeed stood out now and then against the govern- 
ment : the inhabitants of Formo once refused to 
permit grain, of which they thought they tliemselvea 
stood in need, to be carried out of their country f ; 
the people of Perugia refused to pay arrears of 
tJixes : but the commissioners general of the papal 
court easily put down these movements, and then 
enforced so much the more rigid subordination : 
by degrees the administration of the property of 
the communes was subjected to tlie disposal of the 
court. 

The institution of the annona affords a reinark- 
ahh* instance of the course of this administi’ation. 

The principle of discouraging the export of the 
necessaries of life being universally acted on in tlie 
sixteenth century, the popes too took mCfOsures to 
that end, especially with a view to j)revent tlie rise 
of the price of bread. But the j)refetto dell* annona, 
to whom was committed this bniiich of the execu- 
tive, possessed originally but very limited powers. 
These were fii*8t enlarged by Gregory XITl. The 
corn gathered was not to he carried out of tho 
country without the permission of the ]>refetto, 
nor even from one district in it to another. This 
permission was only to be obtained in case grain 

• Antonio Grimanl. “ Per la vendita della inaggior parte 
digit ofilcli piCt conMiderabili si vlene a riempire la corte 
d' uomini mercenarj o raercanti, reiitanU indietro quelli che 
putrebbero posseder tali officii per merito c per virtd ; male 
veramente notabile che smacoa 11 credito concepito della 
grandezza della corte Romana, non avendo dettl ifiercenarj 
d’ officii involto 1' animo che in coso tnecaiiiclie e basse e 
pid tosto mercantile che politiche ” 

t Memoriale presentato alia dl N. 8*«*papa Innocentio 
dalli deputati della clttd di Fermo per il tumulco ivi seguito 
ulli 6 di Luglio, 1648, MS. See Bisaccloni, llistoria delle 
guerre clvili, p. 271, in* which Penno appears by the side of 
England, France, Poland, and 'Naples. 


was below a certain price on the Ist of March. 
Clement VIIT. fixed this price at six, Paul V. at 
five and a half scudi the nibhio. A spiurial Uirifl’ 
was fixed for bread according to the varying price 
of corn *. 

By and by it was found that the wants of Uomc 
increased from year to year. The number of the in- 
habitants augmented, whilst agriculture declined in 
the Campagna. The decay of the Cumpagna took 
place chiefly in the first half of the seventeenth ciui- 
tury, and was attributable, if I mistake not, to two 
causes ; first, to the alii'iiation of tho small esUtes 
to the great fanners ; for the soil of that country 
demands the most cari'ful cultivation, such as is 
usually bestowed only by small proprietors, whose 
whole incomes are involved in the employment : 
secondly, to tho increasing deterioration of the 
atmosphere. Gregory X H I. had exerted himself 
to extend tho cultivation of grain, Sixtus V., to 
destroy the lurking places of the banditti, and so 
the former had cleared the lowlands near the sea 
of their trees and underwood, and the latter had 
stripped the hills of their forests f. Neither the 
one nor the other can havi* hei'ii advantageous : 
the aria cattiva spread, and conduced to the depo - 
pulation of the C’ampagiia, the produce of which 
diininished from year to year. 

This ilisproportion bi'twecn the demand and 
supply, occasioned Urban VII I. to render the nys- 
tein (if inspection more strict, and to aiignii'iit the 
powers of the prefetto. By one of his first con- 
stitutions he prohibited outriglit the exportation of 
corn, cattle, or oil, whether out of tlie state or 
from one district in it to another, and empowered 
the prefetto to fix the price of corn at Cainjiofiore 
according to the yield of each harvest, and pre- 
scribe to the bakers the weight of bread in px’o- 
portion. 

This rendered the prefetto all powerful, and lie 
failed not to tuni the privileges conferred on him 
to account for himsidf and his friends. He had 
actually the monopoly of corn, oil, meat, and all 
the prime necessaries of life in Ids hands. U 
cannot he said that the cheapness of these articles 
was mucli improved in c()nse([uence ; favoured 
parties were even permitted to ex]>ort, and little 
other result w’as experienced from tho new mea- 
sures, than the vexations imposed «n purchase and 
sale. It was forthwith remarked lliat agriculture 
still more sensibly declined 

Now began those complaints of tlie general 
decay of tlie States of the Church which liave 
never since ceased. “ On our journeys from one 
place to another,’* say the Venetian 'imbas.sadors 
in 1621, Ip whose ropoi'ts I find the l.rst mention 

* A long list of papal edicts on tho subject is to be found 
in a work of Nicola Maria Nicolai, Mcniorie, vol. ii. Leggi et 
Oiiservationi aulle campagne e siiir annone di Rdnia, 1803. 

t Relatione delJo siatu di Roma presente, or Aliuaden. 
See Appendix No. 123. 

X Pietro Contarini, 1(527 : “ 11 pontoflee avendo levato le 
tratte concc8se a divcrhl da suoi precesKori . . . bora ven- 
dendole ne cava bona aomma di danaro : non vole i prezzi 
troppo vill ne grano foreaticrc : 1’ arte del campo viene ad 
abbandunarsi per ii jk)co o niuii guadagno che ne traggono." 
['ITii? pope having resumed the tracts granted to various per- 
sons by his predecessors . . . now gained a considerable 
sum of money by settling them : he does not wish for too 
low prices or foreign grain : agriculture is faffing into disuse 
from the little or no profit it vieids.] 
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of them, “ wo noticed f^reat poverty among the 
peasants and common people, and small signs of 
thriving, not to say very 8trait<oicd circumstances 
among all the other chisscs. ^’his is tin; fruit of 
the system of government, and more especially of 
the scantiness of commerce. Bologna and Ferrara 
derive a certain degree of splendour from their 
])alaces and their nobility ; Ancona has some trade 
with Ragusa and Turkey : but all the other towns 
are sunk very low.’* Ab()Ut the year 1(150, the 
opmion universally prevailed that an ecclesiastical 
government was fatal to its sulijects The inha- 
bitants already begun to complain bitterly. " The 
taxes inip 08 e<l by the Barberini,” exclaims a con- 
temporary biograpluT, “ have exhausted the coun- 
try ; the rapacity of Donna (Jlimpia, the court : the 
virtues of Alexander VI 1. gave hope of an amelio- 
nition ; but all Sienna has poured in upon the States 
of the (-liurcli, to suck them ut terly dry f Yet still 
the exactions nnule on the country never abated. 

A cardinal once compared the country under 
such a system of administration, to a jade<l Inn'se 
that is goaded to fresh exertion, ainl sets off anew 
till it falls exhausted. That moment of utter ex- 
liaustion seemed now arrived. 

There had arisen the worst spirit that can ani- 
mate a body of ]niblic functionaries : every man 
lodkcd on the commonwealth chieHy as subservient 
to his own advantage, often but as an object for 
the indulgence (»f his rapacity. 

flow frightfully did corruption stalk through the 
land ! 

At the court of Innoe.('nt X., Donna ()lim]»ia 
procured ])luces for aspirants, bargaining with 
them for a monthly testitieation of their gratitinh*. 
Would wo could say slio was ahmo in this practice. 
Blit Donna dementia., the sistir-in-law of the 
datario Uecehiui, followi'd the same course. Clirist- 
• mas was particularly tlie great harvest time of 
presents. 

The refusal <»f Don Camillo on one occasion to 
share with Donna Olimpia, as he had given In r 
reason to expect, excited lu'r violent indignation, 
and was the primary cause of his downfall. What 
forgeries wna Mascamhrimo iudiieed hy hrihes to 
commit! Ho subjoined false summaries to the 
decrees which he laid before the pope ; and as tlie 
latter read nothing but the summaries, he signed 
tilings of which he bail no coiieejUioii, and which 
covered tin; Roman e»uirt with infamy J. Nothing 

• Diario, Deonc, tom. iv. 1C 111., 21 Ag. “ E dovere di 
I favorir la ehiesa: pt*r6 veggiamo die tutto qudlo die pasvi 
1 a lei 6 in prejudicio «ld publieo, come elie le terre sue subito 
I sono disbabitate e le ixis.sessiuni mal cultivate, si vedc ir. 
i Ferrara, in Urbino, in Nope, in Netiuno et in tutle le piazzt* 
die suiio passate nel dnminio della diiesa.” [It i.s rij^bt to 
favour the church : still we see tliat ail that falls into its liuiuls 
is prejudicial to the public, and the sudden depopulation of its 
lands, and their liad state of cultivation, are manifc.st in l-’er- 
rara, Urbino, Nepe, Nettuno, and all those places which have 
fallen under the rule of the diureh.j 

t Vita di Alessandro VI 1. Spolpato c quasi in teschio 
ridotto dalle (;abelle U.u lM-riue lo stato occlcsiasticu e smunta 
la eorte dall’ ingordi^ia di Olimpia conlidavano gciicroso ris- 
toro della bonta d’ Alessamlro.” 

t rallavidni endeavours lo palliate this on the ground 
that the transactions of the dataria were written " di caiat- 
t*rc hrancese come ^ restate in uso della dataria dapol die la 
sedia fu in Aiignone,” [in French characters, as had been 

L the practice in the dataria since the residence of the poi>cs In 
Avignon,] and which the pope did not like to read. 


can be more painful than to read that the brother 
of Alexander VII., Don Mario, owed his wealth 
among other things to his having in his liands the 
jurisdiction of the Borgo. 

For unhappily this foul plague had tainted even 
the administration of justice. 

A catalogue has come down to us of the abuses 
in the court of the rota, delivered to pope Alex- 
ander, by a man who bad for twenty-eight year’s 
practised in it us an advocate *. He reckons that 
there wtis not one auditor di rota who did not 
receive 500 scudi in presents every Christmas. 
Tho.se who could not gain access to the auditors 
in person, still contrived to reach their relations, 
assistants, or servants. 

But no less pernicious were the eOects wrought 
by the recommendations of the court or of the 
great. There w'ere even instances of the judge 
aiiologizing to the parties themselves for the uii- 
jii.st judgments he iironoimeed against them, de- 
claring that justice was constrained by foi’cc. 

W.iat a system of jurisdiction wu.s this ! The 
vacations la.stcd four months ; during all the rest 
of the year business was carried on in a desultory, 
fitful, and fretting manner ; judgment was inor- 
dinately procrastinated, and yet finally displayed 
every mark of preci]>itation. Apiieals would have 
been all in vuiti. The cause no doubt would 
thereby bo tninsfeiTed to the arbitration of other 
luembi'i’s ; but what more remote would they be 
than their bretbrc’U from the same corrupting 
inilmmces ? In adilition to this, their jiidgmcut 
was <!V(‘n hiasst'd hy the decision jn’cviously given. 

Th(‘se evils hf'giuning I'roin the supreme tribunal, 
dilfiuseil themselves through all the others, and af- 
fected the cour.se of justice and of govianmeiit in 
I the proviuees f . 

Jn a papt*r which has been preserved to our 
times, cardinal Sacchetti repre.sented in the most 
urgent manner to jiojie Ah'xander, the oppression 
of the ])oor, who liad none to help them, hy the 
powerful ; the perversion of justice through the 
intrigues of eanliiial.s, princes, and retainers of the 
palace : lhl^ procraslinutioii for years and tens of 
years of causes that might he dispateluMl hi Iw’o 
days ; iho tyranny practised against those who ven- 
tured to aiipeal from an inferior fuiictiomivy to a 
superior ; the impoimdiugs and executions em- 
ployed in exacting the taxes ; cruel expedients, the 
only use of which was to make the soveridgn hatiMl, 
ami liis servants wealthy ; “Sufferings, most holy 
father,” he exclaims, “ worse than tliose of the 
Israelites ill Lgvpt. Peoples, not conquered by 
the sword, hut whicli have become subject to the 
Roman see, eitlier through the donations of princes, 
<»r of their own free accord, are more inhumanly 
ti't'ateil than the slaves in Syria or in Africa. Who 
can heliold this without tears X 

• I)is<irilini die oecorrono ncl supremo tribunalo della rota 
nella eorte Romaiia e gli ordiiii con i quali si potrebbe rifor- 
niare, scrittura fatta da un avvucato da presentursi alia Stu. 
di N. tire. AlessamlTo VH. MS. Rangone in Vienna, No. 23. 

t Disordini. “ Con le male dccisioni di questo tribuuale 
supremo (della rota) si corrompe la giustitia a tutti gli altrl 
rainori, almeno dello stato ecclwiastico, vedendosi da giu- 
dici dare seiitenac con decisioni si futte.” 

t Lettro du cardinal Sacchetti ccrite peu avant sa mort au 
pape Alexandre Vll. cn 1063, ropie tirce dcs Manuscritti 
della regina di Suezia in Arckenholtz, Memoires, tom. iv. 
App. No. xxxii.: a very instructive document, which is 
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Such was already the condition of the KtatcH of 
the church in tlie middle of the sevcnteentli cen- 
tury. 

Now was it to be expected that the administra- 
tion of tile church should roinain free from abuses 
of this kind ? 

It was, equally with tho administration of the 
stattj, dependent on the court, and its coui*so was 
shaped by the spirit of the latter. • 

No doubt restrictions were imposed on the curia 
with regard to ecclesiastical affairs. In France the 
crown possessed prerogatives of the highest iin- 
poiPtanco ; in Clenuany the chapters muintjiiued 
their independenee. On the other hand, the curia I 
had free s«‘opo in Italy and Spain, and in thosii ! 
eountries it recklessly insisted on its luerativo 
rights. • I 

The Homan court ]ioasessed the right ot nomi- I 
nation to all the inh'rior ceclesiastical posts and | 
benefices in Spain, and to all without exeeptioii in 
Italy. It is almost inoredible what sums Howed 
into the dataria from Sjuiin from insfallations, 
spolia, and the incomes of vacant htMiefices. ^’he 
<*uria, however, r('garded as a whole, derivcil, p<'r- 
haps, still grt'ater advfuUagt s from its relations to 
Italy ; the richest bislioprios and abbeys, a mulii- 
tiide of )>riorit‘S, eommauderios, and other Ixmefices, 
went iinm<‘diately to <*nrieb its membei’s. 

Well had it been if this were all ! 

Hut on these riglits, in themselves suffieicsitly 
objectionable, W(‘re superinduced the most )M*nu- 
cious abuses. 1 will iiu'ntioii but one of them, but 
that indeed the worst. 'I'be praclice crept in, and 
obtained full vogue ill the middle of the H<*veji- 
teenth century, of oneumlx'ring all benefices con- 
ferred, with pensions in favour of some member 
or auotlu'r of th<^ curia. 

lu Spain this was oxjiressly proliibited : in that 
country none hut natives could hold lieneliees, nor 
could pensions be conferred on any others. Hut 
contrivances were found at Rome for evading this 
regulation. Pensions w(*re nominally assigned t() 
native or naturalized S[)aniards, who bound them- 
selves by a civil contract, to pay a stipulated 
sum yearly to some Roman coniniereial house on 
account of the actual receivers of the pensions. 
There was no need in Italy of ado])ling this sub- 
tojfiige : the bishoprics tlien^ were often eneiim- 
I b<!rcd to an intolerable degree. Monsigiior <U? An- 
gclis, bishop of Urbino, complained in the year 
1663, that his whole net inciune from that rich see 
aiuoimted to no men? that 60 scudi yearly, and 
that he had already tendered his resignation, which 
tho court refused to ac,ct*pt. For years together 
no one would accept the sees of Aneena and Pe- 
• saro, subject to tho heavy conditions imposed on 
them. In the year lfi(»7> twenty-eight bishops and 
archbishops were counted in Naples, who wu're de- 
prived of their sees, because they <lid not pay the 
pensions to which they were liable. This monstrous 

I rorroborated by many ottiors, as for instance a Scrittura 
I Kopra il governo di Roma, of the same period, (Bibl. Alt.) “ I 
I popoll, non avendo piil argento m'- rame, n^ biunehc-rie n^ 
Tnatarezsse, per sodisfare *alla indiscretione de’ commiHsarj, 
converr4 che si venderanno schiavi per pagarc i pesi came- 
rail." [The people having no longer silver or copper, or linen 
or bedding, to satisfy the ruthless commissioners, nothing 
remains but that they sell themselves for slaves to pay the 
exactions of the camera.) 
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abuse passed down from the bishoprics to the pa- 
rishes. The incumbent of tho richest parish often 
derived from it only a scanty means of subsistence, 
while the poor country ])riests often found tludr 
casual fees burtheued with charges *. Some 
revolted against this find threw up their livings ; 
but new candidates always presented Ihemselves 
smnier or later ; nay, even vied with each other in 
bidding higher jumsions to tho curia. 

Judge what must have been the character of 
men concerned in these foul transactions, which 
could have no other result than tho corrupt ion of 
the pui’ochial clergy, and the neglect Outlie common j 
people. 

The protestant church did far better in .at onco 1 
abolishing all sojuTlhiities, and t'Stablishing the 
authority of law and order. 

It Ls very true that the wealth of tho catholic j 
church, and tho worldly rank conferred by ecch;- 
siastieal dignity, had the effect of attracting the 
liiglier aristo(n*acy. Hope Alexander even made it 
a maxim to select men of good birth, by prcdbiviice, 
for pi*omotion, upon tin* strange ]>riiiciple, tbat as 
earthly jiriiiee.s like t(» see around them servants of 
illustrious de.seeiit, so it must be pleasing to (lod 
that bis Her\ ice should be distduirged by persons of 
exalted station. Ibit this was, assimslly, not tlu; 
way in wliieb tlie cbnrcb had risen in i*nrly times, 
n<»r yet that in which it Inul be(>n restored in labT 
day.s. The convents and congri'gations wbieli bad 
contributed sj» niueh to the revixal of catlu)lieism, 
Wert! now suffered to fall into eontempt. The ne- 
potes liked none who wtivc bound by monastic obli- 
gations, if it were t)nly la'caiise sueh pt'rsons could 
not incessantly pay them court, 'riie st'cular clergy 
were now the siu*ct‘ssful competitors for ])la(!(‘, 
however inferior tlu'y miglit be to tln‘ rt’giilar in ' 
merit or lt‘arning. “ It set'ins to bo held for eer- 
tain,” stiys (Irimani, “that tlic ej)iseopal olHeo or 
the purple would be disgraetjd, if bestowt'd on a 
immiber of a mouastie ovdt'i*.” He thinks he 
can perceive tbat monks no longt'i* likt' to sliow 
themselves at court, since they moot there with 
nothing but mockery and iihsult. It wa.s already 

* Tilt* malicious Rasadona says : “ IJisogaacoiKhiudcreclic 
ogni benetirio cupacc di pensione rlinanga caricato come 1' 
asiuo di Apulrjo, die non j»otenilo j'iu sosteiu-n* il peso im;- 
ditava di gctlarsi in terra, ijuando il voder cadiito il coni- 
piigno e tosU) de’ vettnrini scortiealo hebhe per I»ene .snppor- 
tari* r insopportabil soma.” fin tine, every beneliee must 
remain eluirged like the ass of Apuleins, wliieb, ijnai)le longer 
to bear up its burden was tbinking ot slretcbing itself on the 
ground, wlien seeing it.s fallen eomradi* instantly ilaye.l by 
Ibe drivers, it tbonght it be.st to support its insupport- 
able load.] All eonteinporarj' writers agree in tlieir deserip- 
tion of the evil. The practiee wa.s revived of making 
diurcdies over to others, with a resirvatioii of a part of the 
proceeds. Dcone, Diario, 7 (Jenn. Itiiri, after speaking of 
the ardibishopric of bologna transferred by cardinal f’olonna 
to Albregati, proceeds to say : “ Con iinesto esempio si e 
aperta la porta d’ amniettere le risegne ; c eosi stamana si i 
piiblicata la risegna della ehiesa di ftavenna fattadal cardinal 
Capponi nella persona di monsf* 'i'ungianiii suo nipote con 
riserva di {lensiune a suo favore o dopo la morte sua d’ una 
buona parte al cardl- Pamtilio.” (This example has opened 
the door to the practice of transfers : thus there has been pub- 
lished this ntorning the transfer of tlie church of Ravenna, 
made by cardinal Capponi to liis nephew munsignor Tugi- 
anni, with the reservation to liimself of a pension, and of a 
: considerable interest for cardinal Pamfllio after bis own 
1 death.] 

X 2 
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become apparent, that none but persons of humble 
birth were disposed to enter the convents. “ Even 
a bankrupt shopkeeper,” he exclaims, “ thinks him- 
self too good to assume the hood 

Whilst tlio convents thus actually declined in 
intrinsic importance, it is no wonder if people 
already began to look on them as superfluous. Tt 
is a memorable fact, that this opinion fii-st unfolded 
itself in Home, and that there it wjis first thought 
necessary to put restrictions on monasticism. In 
the year 1040, Innocent X. prohibited by bull all 
new admissions into any regular order, till the 
incomes of the several convents were computed, 
and the number of persons they were capable of 
containing was determined +. Still more inipoi*tant 
was a bull of the 1 5th of October, 1C52, wherein 
the pope complained that there were so many small 
convents, in which the ollices could not bo duly 
performed, either by day or night, nor spiritual 
exercist's practised, nor monastic seclusion ob- 
served, — mere asylums for licentiousness and crime : 
their number was now increased beyond all mea- 
sure. He suppressed them all at one blow ; for 
th(5 tares, he said, must be separated from the 
wheat The thought soon suggested itself, and 
tJiat too first of all in Rome, of alleviating the 
financial dilKeiilties even of foreign states by con- 
fiscations, not of convents alone, but of whole 
institutions. When Alexander VI 1. shortly after 
his accession, was solicited by the Venetians to 
support them in tluj war of Candia against the 
'furks, he proposed to them of his own accord, the 
8upj)resHion of some orders in their country. The 
Venetians were rather averse to this, since these 
orders afforded a provision for poor nobili *. but the; 
pope accomplished his design. The existence of 
those convents, ho said, was rather a <;nusc of 
offence than of cditication to the faithful ; he 
would do like the giu'dener who cuts away useless 


• Grimani adds; “ SI loglie ad ogniino adato la voglla di 
Htudinre e la cura dl difendere la roligiune. Detrrioraudosi 
il niunero de’ religiosi dotti e eseinplari, potrebbe in breve 
woirrirnc non poco delriinento la eorte ; ondc al niio credere 
farebbono bene 1 ponteflei di proeurar di rinicttere 1 regolari 
ncl priino posto di stima partecipaiuloll dl quando in quando 
cariche . . . e cosi iielle religioni vi eiitrerebbcro buomini 
eminenti.'’ [All wish for study and cjire for the defence of 
rtdigion are smothered. The court may soon suffer not a 
little from the diminution in the number of learned and ex- 
emplary men ; wherefore, in my opinion, the popes would do 
well to endeavour to restore the regular clergy to tbc-Ir for 
mcr credit, by bestowing emplo}Tuent8 on them from time 
to time ... in tliis way superior men w'ould be induced to 
enter the orders,] 

t Our journal describes the impression made by the con- 
stitution on the 1st of January 1650. " Non entrando quella 

rngionc ne’ cappucini et altri riformati che non possedono 
entrata, temono cbe la prohibitione sia peiqictua, e cosl cred’ 
io, fin a tanto ehe il numero de’ regolari hoggi ccccssivo sia 
ridotto a numero competentc e la republica (la loro non venga 
oppressa.” [This condition not subsisting among the Capu- 
chins and other reformed orders which do not possess reve- 
nues, tlu y are afraid that the prohibition will be periictual, 
and I think so too, till the now excessive numbers of the 
regular elerg)' be reduced to a tit standard, so that the com- 
monwealth bt‘ no longer overburdened with them.] 

J Constltutio super extinctione et suppressione parvorum 
conventuum, corumque reductionc ad statum secularcm, et 
bonorum applieatione, et prohibitione erigendi nova loca 
regularia in Italia ct insulis adjacentibus. Idibus Oct. 
1652. 


hranches from the vine, to make it more fruit- 
ful*. 

It could not be pretended that any very shining 
talents were conspicuous among those who w’ere 
selected for promotion. Complaints of the dearth 
of distinguished men w'cre universal in the seven- 
teenth century f. Men of talent were in many 
cases excluded from the prelacy, because their po- 
verty prevented their complying with the condi- 
tions rr^juire'd for admission X i hut besides this, 
promotion vvas too absolutely dependent on the 
favour of th(^ nepotes, which was only to he at- 
tained by a fawning suppleness that could not be 
propitious to the growth of high mental endow- 
ments. This had its etfeet on the whole body of 
the clergy. 

It is certainly a striking fact, that the age pre- 
sented scarcely a single Italian author of origin- 
ality in the most important branches of theology ; 
neither in the exposition of Scripture, in wdiich 
nothing was done besides repeating the works of 
the Hitii century ; mu* in morals, though these were 
elsewhere cultivated with great assiduity ; nor in 
dogmatic theology. l'’oreigner.s alone figured in 
the congregations that debated the (|uestion (jf the 
means of gi’aee ; and in the later controversies 
concerning freewill and faith, Italians took little 
part. No distinguished preacher appeared even in 
Ilcmic after Girolamo da Narni. The fact is re- 
marked with astonishment in the diary already 
(jiioted, ext(‘nding from 1040 to 1050, and com- 
posed by a very strict catholic. With the carni- 
val,” it states, comedies cease in theatres and 
houses, and begin in the pulpits of our churches. 
The sacred oilice of the preacher is made subser- 
vient to the passion for applause, or to flattery. 
Melaphysies are propounded, of which the .speaker 
understands little, and his hearers nothing at all. 
Instead of admonishing and censuring, iht? preacher 
deals ill encomiums with a view to his ow n advance- 
ment. Thi^ selection too of a preacher no longer 
depends on merit, but on connexion and favour.” 

In fine, that mighty inward impulse which had 
formerly swayed court, church, and state, and 
giv«iii them their strict religious character, was 
now extinct ; the tendency towards restoration and 
concjuest had passed away ; other springs were 
now' in action, which urged only towards the acipii- 
sitiuii of power and ('iijoyment, and once more 
obtruded .a w’orldly character ujion spiritual affairs. 

The ((ueHtioii naturally presents itself, what un- 
der these cireumstances was the course adopted by 
that society which was so peculiarly founded on the 
I>vinciph‘s of the restoration, namely, the order of 
Jesuits ? 

• Ilclatione do’ iv. ambasciatori 1656. Seo Appendix, No. 
129. 

f Grimani . “ Tolti 1’ eronomla ester lore ogni nltra cosa si 
deteriora; . . . d’ huomini di valore effettivamente scar- 
seggia al presente la corte al maggior segno.” 

t Relatione di Roma sotto Clemente IX. “ Fortando lo 
stile cbe le cariche si trnnsferiscono solamentc a’ prelati e 
(■be la prdatura si concede solo a quell! die hanno entrata 
sufficiente per mantenerc il decoro, ne sieguo pero che la 
magglor parte di soggetti capaci nb resta esclusa.” [It being 
the established usage that high offices are entrusted only lo 
prelates, and those only being admitted to the rank of pre- 
lates who have sufficient income to keep up a becoming 
appearance, the result is that the majority of able men are 
excluded.] 
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The Jesuits in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The most prominent change in the intemal con- 
stitution of the society of Jesus, consisted in the ad- 
vancement of the professed members to the^ pos- 
session of power. 

At first the professed members who took the 
four vows were l)ut few. Removed from the col- 
leges, and subsisting solely on alms, they had con- 
fined themselves to the exercise of spirititfil autho- 
rity. The places which required the active; talents of 
men of the world, — such as those of rectors, provin- 
cials, and college offices in general, — fell to the lot of 
tha coadjutors. But this was now altered. The pro- 
fessed members themselves attaint'd to the admi- 
nistrative posts ; they had part in the revenues of 
the colleges, and they became rectors and provin- 
cials *. , 

The first result of this was the gradual cooling 
of that fervent spirit of personal devotion which 
had been peculitarly fostered in the isolation of the 
houses of the professed. Even upon the admission of 
memhei’s it was no longer possible to look narrowly 
into their fitness for ascetic vocations. Vibillesehi 
in particular admitted many who were nowise thus 
ipialified. All strove afb'r the highest station, be- 
cause it conferred at once si)iritual consideration 
and temporal power. The union of these was in 
every respect prejudicial. Coadjutors and pro- 
fessed had formerly act(*d tis a check on each 
other ; but now ])ractical importance and spiritual 
pretensions were united in the same individuals. 
The shallowest among them had a high conceit of 
their own abilities, because no one ventured to 
gainsay them. In possession of exclusive powei*, 
they began to enjoy at their ease the wealth, which 
the colleges had acquired in the course of tinn;, ami 
to bend their thoughts only on increasing it. They 
abandoned to the younger members the real dis- 
charge of duty, both in the schools and in the 
churches f . They even assumed a very indepen- 
dent j) 08 ition with regard to the general. 

The magnitudt! of the change is particularly ma- 
nifested in the character and fortunes of the gene- 
rals, — in the sort of men who were chosen for 
heads of the society, and in the maimer in which 
they wei'e dealt with. 

How different was Mutco Vitcllcschi from his 
absolute, crafty, indomitable predecessor, Aqua- 
viva ! Vitelleschi was by nature gentle, indulgent, 
and conciliatory : his actpiaintances called him the 
iuigel of j)eace ; and on his death-bed he derived 
comfort from the assurance that ho had never 
injured any man. These admirable qualities of 
his amiable disposition w'cre far, however, from 
sufficing for the government of so widely diffused, 
active, and poNverful an order. lie was unable to 
enforce strict discipline even in the article of dress, 

• In a collection of Scritturc polltichc, morali e aatirlch© 
sopra le masaime, instituti e governo della compagnia di 
(irC8U (MS. Rom.) there is a circumstantial essay of nearly 
400 leaves : “ Disoorso sopra la religiono dc' padri Gosuiti e 
loro modo di governare,” — written between KiSi and 
evidently by a man fully initiated, from which the statements 
in the text are chiefly d'lrived. 

t Discorso. “ Molti compariscano, pochl operano ; i poveri 
non si visitano, i terreni non si coltivano . . . Escludendo 
quei pochi, d* ordinariu giovani, chc nttendono ad insegnare 
nelle scuole, tuttl gU altrl, o che sono confessori o procurator! 
o rettori o ministri, appena haimo occupntionc di rilievo.” 


not to s})eak of his resisting the demands of re- 
solute ambition. It w'as under his administration, 
from 1C16 to 1045, that the chango noticed above 
took place. 

His example Avas folloAved by his more immodi- 
iliate follower. Vincenzo Caiviffa (1045-0), a man 
who even rejected all personal attendance, and was 
full of humility and piety*, but av ho could effect 
nothing either by his exam))ie or his admonitions : 
Piccolomini (1040-51), who renounced the disposi- 
tion to vigorous and decisive measures that was 
natural to him, and only pondered hoAv he might 
give satisfaction to his brethren of the order. 

For by this time it avsis no longorj advisable to 
attempt any change in the society. Alessamlro 
(lottofre<li (from January to March, 1051) would 
fain have done this, and strove at least to s(‘t 
bounds to the aspiring ambition of tho membei’s ; 
but the two months of his tenure of office Avere 
enough to make him universally hated in the 
order ; his death Avas hailed as a release from 
ty»*anny. Still greater Avas the aversion which the 
next general, Uoswin Nickel, drcAv down on him.sclf. 
He could not be charged with contem])lating any 
very sweeping nicasures of refonn : he left tilings 
on the Avhole to go on as they were ; only he Avas 
used to adhere obstinately to tipinions once adopted, 
and his demeanour was rude, discourteous, and 
repulsive ; but this Avas enough to Avound the self- 
love of poAverful members of the order so deeply 
and so keenly, that the general congregation of 
10(»1 proceeded to measures against him, the pos- 
sibility of Avbich the monarchical nature of the 
Jesuit institution Avould not havo led us to antici- 
pate. 

They fii’st bogged permission of pope Alexander 
VII. to associate Avitli their general a vicar with 
the right of succession. The pennission Avas rea- 
<lily obtained, tho court ev(;n pointing out a candi- 
date for the proposed ofiic(‘, — that same OliA’^a 
AA’ho had first advised the calling of the pop(‘’s 
nephcAA's to court, and the order was complaisant 
enough to tdect that favourite of the palacti. The 
only quc'stion now Avas, in Avhat mode thtf jiower of 
the general might be transfem d from his hands to 
the vicar’s. The order could not prevail on them- 
selves to pronounce the Avord deposition. To get 
at the thing, and yet evade the AAord, the question 
was proposed, whether the vicar slnmld have a 
cumulative i)OAver, i-e., jointly with the general, or 
a privative poAver, i.o., without him? Tho con- 
gregation of course decided for the privative, and, 
in consequence of this decision, declared expressly 

• Diario, Dcone, 12 Giugno, 1019. “ Martedl mattina inori 
general© de’ Gesuiti : fu di poche letter©, ma di saiitita di 
vita non ordinaria: quanto alia sua perHona, egli nou ha 
inai voluto carozza al suo servigio, n6 esser diflerentiato da 
qu.*il8ivoglia miiiinin tra di loro nei trattar del vitto o vestito : 
quanto agli allri, voleva che i padri Gesuiti fossero e vives- 
8ero da religiosi, lasciandn i trattati politici e ’1 IVequentarc le 
corti, ncl ch© havendo trovato dillicolti impossibilc gli hanno 
cagionato il sedio della niorte.’* [On Tuesday morning died 
the general of the Jesuits, lie was a man of little learning, 
but of no common sanctify of life; as for his own person, he 
would never have a carriage for his use, nor be treated in 
any respect diflcrently as to food or raiment from the humblest 
of the brethren : as for the others, he wished that the Jesuit 
fathers should truly lead the lives of religious men, ceasing 
to meddle in politics and to frequent courts; the insur- 
mountable difliculties he encountered In trying toeflect this, 
were the primary cause of his death.] 
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that the goiieral had forfeitetl all his authority, 
which wfiH to be entirely transferred to the 
vicar 

Thus it came to pass, that the society, the very 
principle of which was uiic«)n(litioniil obedience, 
itself deposed its chief, and that without any real 
timisj^rcssion on his part. It is manifest how 
much this act established in this or<ler too the pre- 
dominance of aristocrat ieal tendencies. 

Oliva was a man who loved outward repose, 
p;ood living and political intrigui'. He had a villa 
not far from Albano, where he cultivated the 
rarest foreij^n plants ; even when he was in the 
city, ho used to retire from time to time to the 
noviciate house of Santo Andrea, where he gave 
audi(*nces to no one ; his table w'as furnished with 
none but the choicest meats ; he never went 
abroad on foot ; in his dwelliiif? comfort was car- 
ried to an e\<*esHive degree of retlnenient; he en- 
joyed his position and his power ; — assuredly such 
a man was not fitted to revive the ancient spirit of 
the ordtn*. 

In fact, it dally departed more and more from 
the principles on which it had been foimdcsl. 

Had it not )»eeu jdedged, above all things, to 
defend tin' interests of the Jionuui see, and been 
founded for that special puq»ose ? lint to such 
a pitcli luul it now carried its eonncxioii wifli 
Franc(', and with the house of Ihairboii, that in 
tbe competition gradually arising between the 
Homan and the Fn neh inti rcsts, it almost inva- 
riably sided with tin; latter f. Occasionally Jesuit 
W(»rks wero condemned by the inquisition at Home, 
h(‘caii8e they too vehemently defended the rights 
of the crown. The lu'ads of the b’n'neh Jesuits 
avoided iuterconvse with the papal mmeio, to avoid 
incurring the snH])icion of ('ubirtainiiig ultramon- 
tane opinions. Nor could tin; Roman 8<'e h(»ast of 
tljo ohedien(;e of the order iu otlicr r< spect8 in 
those days : in tin; missions esp<*eially, the pop(‘*s 
enactments were almost always treated with con- 
tempt. 

Another fundamental principle of the order was, 
that they« should renounce all worldly ties, ainl 
devote themselves solely to spiritual duties. How 
rigidly had it been insisted on in past times, that 
every one on entering the order should abandon all 
bis j)ossesHions ! First, the act was postponed for 
a while, and then it was perfoianed but condi- 
tionally, because the member was liable after all to 
expulsion ; at last the custom became established, 
f(*r the member to make over his property U> the 
society itself, — always, however, with a clear un- 
derstanding, that it shouM fall to the share of the 
C(jllrgii into which he himself entered, in such wise 
that he often retained the management of it in his 

♦ Detailed account in a contemporary Discorso. “ Venendo 
noi," the author says at the conclusion, “ in tal tempo a llama 
cd undaiido n fargli riverenza (to Nickel) . . . concliiuse con 
dire questo parole; lo ml trovo qui abandonato e non possu 
pu\ nicMite.” [On arriving in Rome at that time, and going 
to pay our respects to him . . . he ended by saying these 
words : “ I am left here alone, and have not the least power 
lert.”l 

t Relatione della nuntiatura di monsr* Scotti nunzio alia 
Mt». del re Xnio. 1G39— 1041. “ 1 Gesuiti, che dovrebbero 
esscrc come altre volte defensori della santa sede, piu degli 
altri la pongono in comproniesso. — I’rofessano totale ritira- 
tezza (dalla n\intiatura) dubbiosi sempre nell’ accostarsi al 
nuntio di non perdj-re nppressu ministri regj.” 


own hands, only under another title The mem- 
here of the colleges had often more leisure than 
their relations who were engaged in active life, 
whose business therefore they managed, collected 
their money, and carried on their law-suits f . 

But the mercantile spirit seized the colleges 
too in their cori>orato capacity. They wished to 
secure their prosperity, and as large donations 
ceased to he made to them, they endeavoured to 
make up /or them by meajis of trade. The Jesuits 
admitted no marked diiference between tilling the 
ground, as the earliest monks had done, and carry- 
ing on business in the way they themselves pur- 
sued. The collegio Romano engaged in tbe mapn- 
facturti of cloth at Alaeerata, at first only for its 
own use, then for tliat of all the; colleges in the 
province, and dually for the public ; their agents 
attended the fairs. The close eonnexion between 
the several colleges gave rise to a mont;y-ehanging 
trafhc. The Portuguese ambassador at Rome was 
direete<l to draw upon the Jesuits of liis own 
country. Tlu ir transactions in the colonies were 
particularly prosperous : tin; commercial connexions 
of the order spread like a net over the two conti- 
nents, having its centre in liishon. 

'riiis was a s{)irit which, when once evoked, ne- 
cessarily allected tho entire internal economy of 
the order. 

It still held fast to the lu’inciple of giving gra- 
tuitous instniction. Presents however wero ac- 
cept(Ml on tlie admission of pupils, and on certain 
festival ix'casions, oeeurring twice at least yearly^", 
wealthy pupils were welcomed by pj'efereiice. Now 
the conse<|iK‘nco of this was, that these youths felt 
a proportionate consciousness of indopeiidenee, and 
would no longer submit to the strictness of the an- 
cient discii>line. A Jesuit who raised his stick 
against a jjupilwas stabbed by him with a poniard ; 
a young man in (.Jubbio, wlio was lrcaU*d too 
harshly by the father ju’efetto, killed him. Even 
in Rome the commotions in the college wore tho 
incessant theme of conversation in the city and tho 
palace. Tho teachers were once aetually imju’i- 
soued a whole day by their pupils ; and linally, it 

• Vincentii Carrafa? epistola dc inediis conservaiidi pri- 
in.TVinu hpiritum socR'tatis : “ Definilis pro arbitrio daniis 
domibus hivo collcgiis in quibus aut sedem sibi fixurus est 
aut jam aninio fixt'rit . . . anxio agimt ut qua' sucietati reli- 
queruut ipniiuet per sc administreut.” 

t Epistola Goswini Nickel do anjore et studio perfeette 
paupertatis; “ Illud intolcrabile, si et lites inferantet ad tribu- 
nalia oonnigant ct violentas pecuniarum rcpetitioiies faciant, 
aut palam negotiantur ad quacsturn, . . . specie quidem 
primo aspectu etiam honesta, caritate in consanguiiieos, de- 
oepti.” 

t Discorso : “ Per lo meno T anno due volte cio6 al r.atale 
e ncl giorno della propria festa si fanno le loro oflerte ovvero 
manrie, le quale aacendono a sonnna conaiderabile. — II 
danaro poi di queste offerte o che venga impiegato in argenti, 
quadri o tappezzerie, callci o altri addobhi sonieglianti tutto 
ridonda in uiiliti de' collegl medesimi. Avegna che i rettori 
locaii se ne servono iudiiferentcmente, dal chc ne derivano 
infinite olfeiisioui, poco o nulla atimano i laraenti de' proprl 
acolari.” [At lea.st twice a year, that is on birthdaya and 
p.atron saints’ days, they make their olTcrings, which amount 
to a considerable sum.— The monej^ of these offerings, or 
that w'hich is expended in plate, pictures, tapestry, chalices, 
and other rich tXirniture of the kind, is all applied to the use 
of the same college. Tho local rectors make use of it Indit- 
criminately, which gives rise to endless offence, but they 
care little or nothing for the complaints of their pupils.] 
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was found necessary to comply with their demand, 
ami actually to dismiss the rector. These may be 
regarded as symptoms of a general conflict between 
the old order of things and the new tendencies. 
In the end the latter prevailed. The Jesuits* were 
no longer able to maintain the inlhienco with 
which, in earlier days, they had swayed the minds 
of men. 

On the whole, it was no longer their aim to sub- 
jugate the world, or to imbue it with th? spirit of 
religion ; rather had their own spirit stooj)cd to the 
world's ways ; their oidy endeavour was to make 
theins<*lves indispensable to mankind, effect it how 
tlTey might. 

TS^>t only were tlte rules of the institution, but 
evt*n its religious and moral doctrines, modified with 
this view. They gave a turn for ever iiu'inorable 
to the office of confession, that offiec tlirongb wJiieli 
tli(!y exei*<‘ised so direct an intiuence over the in- 
nermost springs of individual conduct. 

AVe possess unquestionable docniineiits bearing 
on this })oint. 'flio Jesuits have laid down, in nu- 
iiKTons (‘laborate works, the principles they them- 
selves observed in the eojifessional, and which they 
<‘oiiini(‘nd(sl to others. Th<\se are, in general, tin* 
very sanuj with \\liieh they have been so often 
reproaeln’d. I.(*t us endi avour to comprehend at 
least the main |)rinei|)les on which they built their 
general system of tin? eoiifessiona!. 

in confession everything will infallibly dei>end 
on the particular view taken of transgression 
and sin. 

Sin th(‘y dt'^iie to he a voluntary departure fr<nn 
God's eonunamls *. 

And wherein, wt; may further inquire, consists 
this fn^edom of volition ! Their answer is, in tho- 
rough understanding of the misdeed, and perfect 
consent of tin* will 

This principh; they embraced, with the ambition 
of propounding something novel, and with the 
anxious desire to aeeomnn)date tbeins(*lveH to the 
coinuioii practices of life. With scholastic suhtlcty, 
and with a coinpn*lK*nsive view of the various oc- 
curring cases, they worked it out to the most 
revolting deductions. 

According to their doctrine, it is enough only 
not to will the commission of sin as .such : the sin- 
ner has the more reason to hojie for j)ardon the 
less h(i thought of God in the perpetration of bis 
evil de<;d, and the more violent was tin; passion by 
which he felt himself impelled : ciustom, and even 
bad example, iiiasimieh as they restrict the frec- 
<lom of the will, iivail in excuse. What a narrow- 
ing is this of the range of transgression ! Surely 

|. ♦ Definition by Fr. Toledo: “ Voluntarius reoessus a 

regnla divina." 

I t Busembaum, Medulla theologiee moralis, lib. v. c. ii. 

I dub. iii. expresses himself thus : “ Tria requiruntur ad 

! peecatum mortale (quod gratiam et amicitiam cum Deo 
solvit), quorum si unum desit, fit veniale (quod ob suam 
Icvitatem gratiam et amicitiam non tollit): 1. ex parte 
intellectus, plena advertentia et deliberatio; 2. cx parte 
voluntatis, perfectus consensus ; 3. gravitas materiae." 
[Three things are remiisite to mortal siii (which cuts off 
grace and friendship vTith God), whereof if one bo wanting 
the sin becomes venial, (which by reason of Its lightness 
does not take away grace and friendship) : 1. on the part of 
the intellect, full perception and deliberation; 2. on the 
part of the will, perfect consent; S. gravity of the thing 
itself.] 


no one loves sin for its own sake. But, besides this, 
they admit other grounds of excuse of a different 
kiml. Duelling, for instance, is by all means for- 
bid<len by the church : nevertheless the Jesuits 
are of opinion, that if any one incur the risk of 
b(‘iiig deemed a coward, or of losing a place*, or the 
favour of his sovereign, by avoiding a <luol, in 
(hat mso he is not to bo condemned if he fight *. 
To take a false oath were in itself a gritwous 
sin : hut, say the Jesuits, he who only swears out- 
w’ardly, w ithout inwardly intending it, is not hound 
by his t)ath ; for he does not swear, hut jests f. 

Those doctrines are laid down in hooks that ex- 
pre.ssly profess to he moderate. Now that tlieir 
day is past, who would seek to explore the fiirtln*!* 
juTvei’sions i)f ingenuity to the annihilation of all 
morality, in which the propounders of these doc- 
trines vied, wilJi literary emulation, in outdoing 
each other. But it cannot he deniiul, that the 
most repulsive tenets of individual doctors were 
r<‘ndere<l very dangerous through another princi- 
ple of the Jesuits, namely, their doetrine of proba- 
bility. They maintained that, in certain cases, a 
man might act upon an opinion, of the truth of 
which he w'as not eon\^‘nced, jirovided it w’as vin- 
dicated by an author of cretlit :J:. They not only 
held it ullowuhlo to follow tin? most indulgent 
teachers, hnt they even comisc'lled it. Seriijiles of 
ccniscience were to he despised ; nay, tlie true way 
to g<*t rid of th(*m, was to follow the easiest 
opinions, even though their soundiu ss was not very 
eertaini^. I low strongly did all this tend to con- 
vert the most inward and secret promptings of 
conscience into mere outward deed. In the ma- 
nuals of the Jesuits all possible contingencies of 
life are tn'aU'd of, nearly in the same way as is 
usual in the systems of civil law', and examined 
w ith regard to (heir d(*gret^ of vcniality : one needs 
hnt to open one of these hooks, and regulate him- 
self in accordance with what he finds there, w ithont 
any conviction of his own mind, to he sure of abso- 
lution from God and the ehiireh. A slight turn of 
the thoughts unburtliened from all guilt. — With 
some sort of decency, the Jesuits llieniselves occa- 
sionally marvelled how' easy the yoke of Christ was 
rendered by their doctrines. 

The JahMi/iatif. 

All life must have hi*en extinct in the catholic 
church, if no opjiosition had hct'ii evoked in it on 
the instant against such i>crnicious doctrines, and 
all the causes and conse<|iienecs in the state of 
society connectc<l therewith. 

Most of the orders were already ill disposed to 
the Jesuits ; the Dominicans on account of their 
dissent from the views of T'homas Aqumas ; the 

• “ Privandus alioqui, ob suspicioncm ignavl®, dlgnitate, 
oflicio vd favore priridpis.” liuscmbauin, lib. iii. tract, iv. 
cap. i. dub. v. art. i. n. 6. 

t “ Qui exterius taiitum juravit sine animo Jurandi, non 
obligatur nisi forte rationc scandali, cum non Juraverlt sed 
luscrit.” (lib. iii. tract, ii. cap. il. dub. iv. n. 8.) 

X Em. Sa. : Apborismi Confossariorum s. v. dubium. “ Po- 
test quia facere quod probabili ratione vel auctorltate putat 
licere, etiamsi oppoaitum tuliua sit : suffick autem opinio 
alicujus gravi.s autoris.” 

§ Busembaum. iib. i. c. iii. “ Kcmedia conscientim scru- 
pulusGC aunt, 1. scrupulos coutemnere, 4. assuefacere sc ad 
sequendas sententias mitiores et minus etiam certas.” 
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Capuchins and Franciscans, on account of the ex- 
clusive power they arrogated to themselves in the 
missions to further Asia : at times they were op- 
posed* by the bishops, Vhosij authority they nar- 
rowed ; at times by the parish clergy, on whose 
functions they encroached ; in the universities too, 
at least in those of Fi’ance and tho Netherlands, 
adversaries often rosi; up against them. But all 
these desultory efforts were not e(iui valent to that 
effective resistance which could only flow from 
more j>rofouiul convictions, embraced with a fresh 
and lively spirit. 

For, after all, the moral doctrines of the Jesuits 
were in close keeping with tlu'ir dogmatic notions. 
In the former, as well as in the latter, they gave 
groat scope to the freedom of the will. 

This was tlie very point upon which was directed 
the greatest resistance the Jesuits ever encoun- 
tered. It arose in the following manner. 

During the years when tho catholic theological 
world was intensely occupied with the controversy 
on tlio means of grace, two young men were study- 
ing at Louvain, Conielius Jause, a Hollander, and 
Jean du Verger, from Gascony, who, with kindrejl 
convictions, adopted the stricter doctrines that had 
never indeed becui lost in Louvain, and conceived 
a vehement dislike to the Jesuits. Du Verger was a 
njiui of family and fortune : he took his friend 
with him to Bayonne. There they plunged deeply 
and unceasingly into repeated study of the works 
of St. Augustine, and imbibed for that father’s doc- 
trines of grace and free will an enthusiasm that 
shaped the whole subsequent tenor of their lives *. 

Jansenius, who became proh'ssur in Louvain 
and bishop of Y prc.s, adopted rather tho theoretical 
course, du Verger, who was appointed to the abbey of 
St. Cyran, rather the practical and ascetic, with a 
view towards reviving those doctrines ui their full 
force. 

Tho book, entitled Augustinus, in which Jan- 
sciiius elaborately and systematically unfolded his 
convictions, is highly deserving of note, not only 
for the bold fi*ont with which it met the Jesuits, on 
the ground of their dogmatic and iiioml tenden- 
cies, but also for the mode of its opposition, which 
consisted in its working out anew into living 
thoughts, tlie traditionary formulae of grace, sin, 
and forgiveness. 

Jansenius sets out from tho principle of tho non- 
freedom of the human will ; laying it down that it 
is tied and enthralled by the lusts after earthly 
things ; that it cannot of its own strength raise 
itself out of that condition ; that it needs the aid 
of grace, of grace which is not so much the for- 
giveness of sin, as tho liberation of the soul from 
the bonds of lust f . 

* Synopsis vitcc Jansenil, prefixed to the Augustinus: 
In OantHbriam deinde mlgravit, ubi eruditisslmorum viro- 
nim consuetudine et faniiliari studiorum conimunione in 
SS. Patrum et praesertim Augustini intelligentia magnos 
progressus fecisse, saepe testatus eat.” [He then removed to 
(hiscony, where in the society and familiar studious inter- 
course of very learned men, he has frequently testified that 
he made great progress in understanding the holy fathers, 
especially Augustine.] 

, t Corn. Jatisenii Augustinus, tom. iii. lib. I. c. li. “Libe- 
flitio voluntatis non est peccati remissio, sed relaxatio quae- 
daift delectabilis vinculi concupisccntialis, cui innexus servit 
animus quoad per gratiam itifusa cwlestiali dutcedine ad 
suprema diligonda transreratur.” This is lihevrise Pascal's 


And here hia distinctive views presented them- 
selves. He attributes the influx of grace to the 
higher and purer pleasure which the soul derives 
from heavenly tilings. The effectual grace of the 
Saviour is nothing else, he says, than a spiritual 
delight, by which the will is moved to will and to 
do what God has decreed : it is the involuntary 
impulse impressed by God upon the will, by which 
man is made to take pleasure in good, and to strive 
after itV He insists, again and again, that good 
must be done, not from fear of punishment, but 
from love for righteousness. 

From tliis point he next proceed.^ to the higher 
question, What is this righteousness ? 

He answers, God himself. 

We must not think of God as a corporeal being, 
nor under any material similitude, not even that of 
light. We must contemplate Him and love Him 
as the eternal truth, the fountain of all truth and 
wisdom, as righteousness, not in its acce]>tation as 
a quality of the soul, but as it comes before it as 
an idea, as a supreme inviolable rule. The rules 
for our conduct flow from the eternal law ; they 
are a reflection of its light : he who loves righ- 
teousness loves God himself f. 

Man docs not become good by bending his soul 
upon this good or that, hut by hxing his eyes uj)on 
the unchangeable, indivisible, supremo good, which 
is truth, which is God Himself. Virtue is the love 
of God. 

And in this very love consists the liberation of 
tho will : its ineffable sweetness extinguishes the 
jdcasures of our lusts ; there arises a v(»hmtary and 
blissful necessity of not sinning, but of leading a 
good life ti will, that is, a will freed 

from tsvil and filled with good. 

It is a characteristic of this work, deserving of 
admiration, with what a high degree of philosophic 
clearness the development of its dogmatic prineipk's 
is followed out, even amidst the polemical zeal of 
a hostile discussion : its fundamental ideas ai*e at 
once moral and religious, speculative and jiracti- 
cal ; it opposes to the outward Belf-aeeominudating 
precepts of the Jesuit doctrines, strict require- 
ments of the inward man, the ideal of a system of 
action springing fixim the love of God. 

Now whilst Jansenius was engaged upon the 
completion of this work, his friend was already 
occupied with the endeavour to show forth in his 
own life, and practically to diffuse among those 
about him, tho ideas on which it was founded. 

St. (’yran, for so du Verger was now called, had 
made him a learned ascetic hermitage in the midst 
of Baris. Unwearied in his study of the sacred 
scriptures, and of the fathers of tho church, he 
Struve to penetrate himself with their spirit. The 
peculiarity of the doctrine in which he agreed with 

view of this doctrine. *' Dieu change lo cceur de Thomnic 
par line douceur celeste qu’il y r^pand.” Lcs Provinclales, 

1. xvlii. tom. iil. p. 413. 

• Tom. iii. lib. iv. c. i. 

f Tom. Hi. lib. v. c. iii. ** Regulee vivendi et quasi lumina 
virtutum immutabilia et sempitema non sunt aliud quam 
lex {eterna, qum in ipsa Dei letenia veritate splendet, quam 
proirn^e dlligendo non aliud diligit nisi^psum Deuin seu verl- 
tatem et Justitiam rjus incommutabilem, a qua proroanat e( 
ex cujus refulgentia lucis fulget quicquid velut justum et I 
rectum approbamus.” I 

t Tom. Iii. lib. vii. c. ix. “ Voluntas fellx, immutabilis et I 
neccssaria non peccandi recteque vivendi.” 
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Jansenius, would of necessity lead him at once to 
the sacrament of penance. The penitential ordi- 
nances of the church were not sufficient for him ; 
he was often heard to say, that the church had 
been purer at its commencement, as are streams 
nearer their source ; that many a pospel truth 
was now obscure*. His demands, on the other 
hand, were extremely rigorous. To humble one- 
self, 10 endure, to depend on God, utterly to re- 
nounce the world +, and to devote onesetf and all 
oilers acts and aims to the love of God, that alone 
appeared to him Christianity. So profound was his 
apprehension of the necessity of inward conversion, 
that according to his doctrine, grace must precede 
penance. “ If God wills to rescue a soul, he begins 
from witbin : — is the heart once changed, then and 
not till then is true repentance felt, and all the 
rest follo^vs : absolution can but betoken the first 
beam of grace : as a physician has but to follow 
the movements and inward workings of nature, so 
the physician of souls must follow the workings of 
grace.” lie often repeats, that he Iiad himself 
traversed the entire road from tempttitiou and sin, 
t«> contrition, [)raycr, and exaltation. He commu- 
nicated his feelings to but few, and always without 
many wonls, in a manner expressive of tranquillity : 
but as his wln)le‘ soul was filled with what he 
uttereil, as he always waited a fit season and frame 
of mind both in Iiiiiiself and in those he a<ldresse<l, 
the imprtissiou he made was irresistible ; his 
hearers involuntarily felt themselves tninsformcd ; 
tears burst from their eyes befon^ they suspect- 
ed it J. Very speedily some distinguished men 
attached themselves to him as decided proselytes : 
Aimauld d’Andilly, who was in close connexion 
with cardinal Richelieu and Anne of Austria, .and 
was employed in the most important affairs ; his 
nephew, Le Maitre, who was admired in those days 
as the first orator in parliament, and wJio had the 
most brill iaiit career open to him, but now actually 
retired to a hennitage near Paris ; Angelique 
Ariiaud, to whom we have already alluded, and 
her nuns of T’ortroyal, attached themselves to 
St. Cyran with all the unbounded affection which 
pious women are wont to feel for their prophet. 

Janseiiiiis died before ho saw his book in print ; 
St. Cyran was cast into prison, immediately after 
he had effected his first conversions, by Richelieu, 
who had a natural antipathy to efforts of such a 
character and such efficacy : hut these niisehanees 
did not hinder the progress of their doctrines. 

The work of Janseiiius gradually produced a 
general and profound impression, both from its 
intrinsic merit Jind from its polemical boldness §. 
St. Cyran continued his career of conversion even 

♦ Extracts from his trial In lleuchlin: Geschichte von 
Portroyal, i. p. 151. 

f “S’humilier, souffrir etdfependre de Dieu esttoute la vie 
Chrfetlenne.” 

I M^moires pour servir k I’histoire do Portroyal, par Mr* 
Fontaine, i. p. 225. Racine : Hist, de Portroyal, p. 134. 

$ Gerberon; Histoiredu Jans6nisme, 63. '* Lesth^ologlens 
de Paris s'appliqudrent tellemcnt d. I’^tude de PAugustin 
d’lpres, oil 11 reconnoissoient cclui d’llippone, . . . qu'on 
commen^oit k n'entendre* plus parmi ces thcologlens quo les 
noms de Jansenius et de S. Augustin*” iThe theologians of 
Paris applied themselves to such a degree to the study of the 
Augustine of Ypres, in whom they recognized him of Hip- 
po .. . that by and by nothing was heard among them 
but the names of Jansenius and St. Augustine.] 
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from within his prison walls. His unmerited 
sufferings, which ho bore with great resignation, 
exalted him in the public eye ; when he was set 
at liberty after the death of Richelieu, ho was re- 
garded as a saint, as a John the Baptist. He died 
indeed a few months after, (Oct. 11, 1<;43) but ho 
had established a school which saw' their gospel 
in his own and in his friends’ doctrines : “ his 
disciples,” says one of themselves, “ went forth 
like young eagles under his wings ; inln'ritors of 
his virtue and his piety, they transmitted to otlu'rs 
what they had received from him. Elijah left 
behind him Elisha to prosecute his work.” 

If we seek to define the general relation in 
which the Jansenists stood to the dominant church 
party, it strikes us as manifestly analogous to that 
of ]>rotestantism. They insisted with the like zeal 
on purification of life, and strove no less eagerly 
to give a new aspect to doctrine, by removing 
from it the interpolations of the schoolmen. But 
tliis is by no means sufficient, in my opinion, to 
waiTant us in looking on them as a kind of un- 
conscious protestants. The grand distinguishing 
point, historically considered, consists in this, that 
lh(‘y willingly assentt'd to a principle to which, 
from the very first, the protestants refused to be 
reconciled ; they held fast by those most eminent 
fathers of the Latin chiii’ch, who bad been aban- 
doned in Germany as early as 1523 — St. Ambrose, 
St. Augnstino, St. Gregory, and added to them, 
some Gr<H‘k fathers besides, above all St. Chrysos- 
tom : in the works of these fathers they b(‘lieved 
they possessed a pure and unvitiated tradition, 
from which St. Bernard in his day had never 
departed, but whieb after that “ last of the fathers” 
had become obscnr<*d by the intrusion of the Aristo- 
telic doctrines. We find tln*m therefore far remote 
from that energetic 'zeal with which the protestants 
ia*vcrted directly to the doctrines of Holy Writ : 
their perci't)tivo powers were satisfied with the 
first formations, which sorve<l for the basis of the 
hatter system. Tlu-y abide by the principh? that 
the visible ehurch, in spite of temporary darkness 
and deformity, is yet one in spirit, nay one in body 
with Christ, infallible, and imperishable : they 
a«lhero most earnestly to the episcopal hierarchy ; 
they live in the faith that St. Augustine had been 
insj)ircd of God to communicate to the world in 
all its hearings that doctrine of grace which is the 
essence of the new covenant ; in him, to their 
minds, Christian theology received its completion ; 
tliey wish to grasp this at the very root, to under- 
stand it in its very core, for many had been the 
instances of mistaking Pelagian notions for Angus- 
tinian. Luther’s mind had been aroused by St. 
Augustine, but he liad immediately and imcondi- 
tionally fallen back on the j)rimary sonree of know- 
le<lgo, the scriptures, the word of God ; in con- 
tra.st with him, catholieism had held fast by the 
ei»tiro system accumulated in the course of cen- 
turies ; tlio Jansenists .sought to assert the creed 
of St. Augustine as that which had first comprised 
the earlier system, and laid the basis for the latter. 
Protestantism rejnidiatcs tmlition, Catholicism 
clings to it, Jansenism seeks to purify it, to re-^tab- 
lish it in its primitive form, expecting ther(my to 
regenerate life and doctrine. 

Already there was gathered together round Lc 
Maitre, in the hermitage of Portroyal dea Champs, 
to which he had retired, an assemblage of persons 
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of no mofn considoraiion, who held the principles 
wo have described. It is not to he denied that the 
society was originally somewhat limited^ consisting 
chietty of members and frii'iuls of the Arnauld 
family. Le Maitre drew after him his four bi*o- 
tlK'Vs; their mother, who had instilled their spi- 
ritual feelings into their minds, was an Arnauld : 
St. Cyran’s oldt'st friend, to whom he be<[ueathed 
his heart, was Anuiuld <rAndilly, and he too at 
last joined llu^ 8t)eiety ; the first important work 
on its behalf, w'as tlie pi’oduetion of the brother of 
d’Andiliy, AntoiiK; Arnauld. These first members 
were followecl by a great number of friends and 
relations. I’he ef)nv(‘nt too of Portroyal in Paris 
was almost exeliisivt'ly in the hands of the family. 
D’Andilly relates that his motiuu*, wlu> at hist 
j(»iiied, was aeeoiu])iiMied by twelve daughtera and 
graiidda lighters *. We may mention in passing, 
that it was the elder Antoine Arnauld, from whom 
all the others we have mentioned were descended, 
by whos(' brilliant plaidoyer in the year 151)4, the 
banishment of the .Jesuits from Paris was ehiefiy 
decided. 'J’he aversion to the order seemed, as it 
were, hereditary in the family. 

Hut tins narrow circle of friends was very rapidly 
and vastly extcuided. 

In the first place many joined it, attracted by 
no other kinship than that of sentiment. An influ- 
ential pri'aeher of I'aris, Singlin, an adherent of 
St. Cyran, was particularly active in the cause. 
It was Singlin’s strange peculiarity, that in common 
life ho expressed himself but with dittieulty, but 
as soon as he mounted tho pulpit, an overpowering I 
flow of eloipience burst from Ins lipsf. He sent 
those who adhered most zeuhaisly to him to Port- 
royal, w'here they were gladly weleoined. Tlu‘y 
were yo\mg elergymen and seholars, suhstantial 
merchants, men of the best families, physieians 
iilready of conHidcral)li? standing, memhers of other 
orders, but all of them m(‘n whom nothing hut 
invvanl impulse and decided convietion urg(*d to 
this step. 

Miiny w’orc tho religious exi'rcises practised in 
this retinmieiit, whieh reseinhled a voluntary con- 
vent held togetlier by no vows : the clmrclu'S were 
diligently visited ; jirayer was frequent both in 
eominon and in private ; agricultural pui*suits 
wen? plied, and some few members praetised handi- 
1 cnifts ; hut literature was the chu*f occupation : 
j the society of l*ortroyal was likewise a sort of 
i literary academy. 

j Whilst the .lesuita were piling up erudition in 
! I'normoiis folios, or losing themselves in tli« ro- 
i volting scholastic subtleties of an artificial system 
of moi’als and ilogmas, the Jansenists addi*esscd 
themselves to the natiuu. 

They began to translate tlie scriptures, the 
fathers, and Latin books of prayer. They had 
tlu? happy skill to avoid tho antiquated Frankish 
forms that liad previously disfigured works of the 
kind, and to express themselves in an attractive 
and intelligible manner. An educational establish- 
ment which they formed in I’ortroyal gave them 
occasion to compose school-books on ancient and 
modern languages, logic, and geometiy, which, 
proceeding from men of original conceptions, pre- 
souteil new methods, the merit of which became 

• Merooires d’Arnaultl d’Andilly, i. p. 341. 

t Meinoircs de Fontaine, ii. p. 283. 


universally acknowledged*. At intervals they 
produced works of a different kind, controversial 
writings, the acuteness and precision of which an- 
nihilated their adversaries ; works of profound 
piety, such as the Heurcs de Port Royal, which 
were givedily caught iq), and were as fresh, and in 
as great demand, after the lajise of a century, as 
the first day. From amongst them issued minds 
of such scieniilic eniinem^o as l^ascal’s, coryphiei 
of French poetry like Racine, scholars of the most 
extensive reading, like Tillemont. Their efforts 
reaehtid, as we see, far beyond the tlieological and 
ascetic circle mai'ked out by .Janse and du Vei’ger. 
It is surely not venturing too far to assert, that 
thi.s coninmnity of gifted men, animated with a 
grand ])urp«>se, wdio in their mutual intercourse 
spontaneously evolved a new tone of expression, 
and a new' mode of conimimicating idi*as,^!xercised 
in general a very remarkable, inw'ardly-working in- 
fluence on tlie literature of France, and thereby on 
that of Europe, — that to it may in jiart bo traced 
back the literary spl(?ndonr of the reign of Louis 
XIV. 

Was it possible that the spirit that prompted to 
all tht'se productions, should fail to win its way 
through tlicm to tlie nation at large? ? In every 
qnartt‘r adherents arose?, especially among the parish 
clergy, who had long detesttsl the .Jesuit confes- 
sional system. At times, — as, for instance, in the 
days of cardinal Retz, — the principles of the society 
seemed likely to gain ground among tho higher 
clergy ; imjiortant places were conferred on some 
of the members. ICre long we find them not only 
in Fnince and in the Netlu'rlands, but evt^n in 
Spain they bad jiartisans ; as early as the times of 
lnnoc('nt X. a .Jansenist teacher was licard pub- 
licly piM'ac'bing in llomei*. 

The grand question now was, in what light 
would the Roman see regard these opinions. 

Thi 'ixmlwn of the court of Jtome with regard to the 
I ICO jKirtics. 

Tlie same strife had been revived, only under 
soiiio modification of form, which forty years bo- 

• Notire de Petitot, prefixed to the Memoirs of Andilly, i. 
in other respeet.s h work ninr -. ellous for its party spirit. 

t Dcone, torn. iv. “ Fu citato per il sant’ ofllcio monsieur 
Honorato Hcr/aii (Hersenl) dottor della Sorbona dl Pariggi, 
per la prcdica chc fece in San Luigi nel giorno della festa, 
nella quale sostenne e difeso ropinione di Jansenio con esal- 
tarlo per uniro interpreto di S. Agu.stino ; non specifican- 
dolo, ma per6 dcUneandolo chc da ciaschcduuo era inteso. 
Egli si ritirh in casa dKll’ ambasclator di Francia e di 14 a 
Pariggi. 11 suo libro h prohibito, et il maestro del sacro pa- 
lazzo ne ha havuto qualchc travaglio per haverne pennessa 
la stanipa : egli ai scusa con dire che veniva dedicato al papa 
ct era in lingua fi:ancese, la quale egli non intende, per6 con- 
tenendo il libro I'opinionc favorevole all’ opiniono loro contro 
1' opinione de’ Gesuiti.” [Monsieur IIonor6 Hersent, doctor 
of the Snrbonne of Paris, was cited before the holy office for 
the sermon he preached in the church of St. Luigi on the 
s.aint’s day, in which he maintained and defended the opi- 
nions of Janscnius, extolling him the only interpreter of 
St. Augustine, not mentioning him by name, hut Indicating 
him in such a manner as to be understood by every body. 
He withdrew to the house of tho French ambassador, and 
from thence to Paris. His book is prohibited, and the 
maestro del sacro pahmo got into some trouble for having 
allowed it to be printed : for this he pleaded in excuse, that 
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I foi'c neither Cluinciit VI 1. nor Paul V. had ven- 
' tured to decide. 

1 know not whether Urban VIII. or rniiocent X. 
would have been more determined, had it not un- 
fortunately occurred that a passiigo appeared in.the 
work of JaiiHeiiius at which the Roman ace took 
lifrcat otfonco on other f^roumls. 

In his thir<l book on the state of innocence, Jan- 
seiiius adverts to a tenet of St. Au^jnstine’s, con- 
cerning wdiich he cannot deny that it l»d been 
condemned by the K(jman court. For a moment 
lie ponders wliich of the two lie shall follow, — the 
father or tin? pope. After sonuj deliberation, how- 
ever, he remarks *, that the Roman .see occasion- 
ally condemns simply for peace’s sake, without 
thereby meaning to declare tliat false which it coii- 
(hsmis ; and he pronounces himself absolutely in 
favour of tjie principle of Augustine. 

His adversaries of course availed themstdves of 
’ tlu5 jiassago ; tlu'y pointed it out as an attack on 
the papal infallibility. Urban V' II f. w'as inducetl 
to express his dis]d<'asure against a work which 
contained, to the detriment of the dignity of the 
apostolic .see, tenets already condemned by former 
popes. 

Hut thi.s declaration of the popci's effected little. 
The Janseiiist iloctrim* sprtiad not tlie le.ss vigoiir- 
ously, and a gc'iu'ral schism (»ceurred in Franco. 
The .'idversaries of Portro\al <lo<'med it mau'ssary 
to obtain frcmi tlu^ Roman see another ami more 
pointed eomleiimation. To this end tlu'y embodied 
the doctrines of .lansenius, as they themselves 
understood th('m, in livi* propositions, and called on 
pojie Innocent .\. to pronounce his apo.stolic judg- 
ment thereon f. 

Upon this a form? 1 investigation was set on foot 
at the court of Romo. A congregation of four car- 
I dinals was ap]>oint(‘d, under whoso inspection thir- 
' teen tlu'ological consultors proceeded to the exami- 
I nation. 

Now the five propositions w'ore so draw'ii up, 
that at the first glance they seemed to contain pure 
heterodoxc.s, though ujioii closer inspection they 
I appeared eajiahle, at b-ast in part, (»f an orthodox 
j interpretation Varieties of o})inioii arose at 
onc(‘ among tlie consultors. Four of them — two 
I Dominicans, a minorite, Luca Wadding, and the 
j general of the Augustins — deemed sentence of 
I eondemnation unadvisablo ; the rest, however, were 


I the book, though containing opinions favourable to those 
; of the ,lanscnist.s and hustile to those of the Jesuits, wa.s 
j dedicated to the pope, and was in the French language, 

I wliich he did not understand. 

' * De statu naturiu puric, iii. e. xxii. p. 40.1. “ Quodsi,” 

he, ,*idds, “ vel tunc ostendi potuisset hanc aliasque non- 
nullas ]>ropositiones ah Augustino doctornm omnium cory- 
, phreo traditas, nunquam, arbitror, hujusmodi decretum <ib 
J upostoliea sede perrnanasset." [Hut could it have possibly 
appeared even then, that this and some other propositions 
i had come down from Augustine, the coryphwus of all doc- 
t tors, never, 1 think, would a decree of the sort have ema- 
nated from the apostolic see.] 
t Pallavicinl: Vita di Alessandro VII. : “ Acciochd ben 
informatu diohiarasse ci6 che dovea permettersi o proibirsi 
j intorno cinque principali firoposilioni di quell’ autorc.” fin 
I order tliat, on full information, he might declare what was 
! to be permitted or prohibited with respect to the five prin- 
, cipal propositions of that author.] 

t Racine: Abr^g6 do I’histoire eccl^siastiquc, tom. xi. 
' P 1.1. 


for it The qiiestion now was, would the pope 
side witli the majority I 

The whole controversy was di.sagrcoablc to Inno- 
cent X. He detested all difficult theological inves- 
I ligations; but for this one in j)articular he fiirtlior 
perceived, that, however it should he decided, 
nothing but unj)leaFant conscqucnce.s would ensue 
from it. He could not decide, in defiance of the 
judgment of so larg(‘ a majority. “ Wlien he ap- 
proached the edge of the ])recipice,” says Fallavi- 
cini, “ and measured with his eye the boldness of 
the leap, he himg back, and was not to bo moved 
forwards.” 

Hilt thi'Se senijdes w'ere not shared by the whole 
court. Jmmediately at tho pope’s .side .stood a 
secretary of state, cardinal Chigi, who incessantly 
spurred him on. Uliigi had got hold of tho book 
and read it when ho was in Cologna, and even then 
the above-named passage bad so kindlt:d his devout 
wrath, that he Hung the book from him. II is <lis- 
]>leasurt‘ liad been strcngthemul by some members 
of the Herman monastic orders. He had taken an 
active ]>art in the congregation of impiiry, and had 
<lone his part towards bringing about the result. 
He now urged tho pope not to keep silence, — 
silence, he said, wanild in this case be taken for 
consent ; ho must not suffer tho doctrine of pajial 
inful libility to fall into discredit ; it was assuredly 
one of the high prerogatives of the apostolic sec to 
decide the (hiuhts of the faithful f. 

Innoeeut was, as we know, a man w'ho suffered 
liimsi'lf to be carried away by sudden impressions. 
In an unlucky liourbe was overeonu* by the repre- 
sentations made to him of the danger tlireatening 
the papal infallibility. Tho day being that of St. 
Athanasius, lie took these representations for a 
warning from on high. Un the 1st of June, l(>53, 
ho published his bull, in which he eondemneil tho 
five propositions as lu'retieal, bla.Kj»heraous, and 
accursed. Ho declared that he hojied thus to 
ri'store tho peace of the church ; that ho had 
notliing so much at hi'art as that the bark of the 
church might hold her course through tran([uil 
seas, and arrive at the haven of bliss 

Hut how totally different was the result de.stined 
to be. 

The Jansenists denied that the propositions con- 
demned were to be found in the book of Jansenius, 
and still more fiosilively, that they were undei’stood 
by themselves in the sense in which they had been 
condemned. 

Now indeed it hccamc manifest in what a false 
position tho Roman court had placed itself. The 
French bishops urgently dtjinanded that Romo 
should detilai’e the live propositions to have been 
actually condemm-d in the sensj? intended by Jaii- 
senius. Chigi, wiio meanwhile had ascended the 
papal throne under the name of Alexander VI 1., 
was the less in a condition to refu.so this, since he 
had himself been so active in effecting the con- 
demnation. He accorilingly j>ronounced, pointedly 
and formally, that, “ the five propositions had 
decidedly been extracted from the work of 

* Pallavicinl, who was one of the consultors, communi- 
cates these details. He says of the pope, “ 11 suo iutelletto 
alionissimo di sottigliezze scolastiche.” 

+ Communicated by Pallavicinl. 

t In Cocquel. vl. iii. 248. We learn from Pallavicinl, that 
it was drawn up by Chigi and by Alblzi, an assessor of the 
inquisition. 
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JanseniuB, and condemned in the Bcnse of their 
author 

But the Jansenista were ready armed againat 
this. They replied, that a declaration of this kind 
exceeded the liinita of the papal authority ; that 
the pa))al infallibility did not extend to a judgment 
respecting facts. 

Thus to the dogmatical controversy was super- 
added a question touching the limits of the papal 
authority : in their undeniable opposition to the 
Roman see, the Jansenists still knew how to mam- 
tain the eharact(ir of good catholics. 

This party was no longer to be put down. At- 
tempts were occasionally made to that end on the 
part of the crown : forimilaries were issued in 
accordance with the bull of condemnation, which 
were to 1j<? subscribed by all ecclesiastics, and even 
by school niaHtei* ** s an<l nuns. The Jansenists made 
no didu'ulty of condemning the live propositions, 
which, as we liavc mentioned, admitted of a hc- 
teroilox inttd’pretation ; they only refused to ac- 
knowledge, by an unconditional subscription, that 
they were contained in Jansenius, that they witc 
the doctrines of their master. Such was the effect 
of their stedfastness, that their numbers and their 
credit rose day by day ; ere long there were even 
among the bishops numerous cham])ious of their 
opinions -b. 

To restore peace, at least outwardly, Clement 
IX. was constrained, in the year 1G6*8, to declare 
himself content with such a mode of subscription 
as even a Janseihst could comply with. He was 
satisfied with a general condemnation of the five 
]>ropositionH, without insisting that they had actu- 
ally been put forth by Jansenius Now this in 

• In Coc({uul. vl. iv. 151. “ Quuinquc illas propositioncs 
• cx libro pncnieinorati Coriielii Jansenii cpiscopi Iprensis c\ii 
titulu8 AuKUstinuH exccrpta.s ac In bonsu ab oodeni Jaiiscnio 
intciito damnatas fui!st»e dcclarainus et dolinimus.” 

t Letter from nineteen bisliops to the pope, Dec. 1, 1667. 

** Novum et fnaiidltum apud nos noiinulli dop:ma procude- 
runt, ccclcslas mmipe* decn-tls <iuibus quotidiutia ncc rcvc- 
lata divlnitus facta deelduntur, eertam cl infalUbilem con- 
stare veritatem.” (Some persons have set up a new and un- 
precedented doctrine among us, to wit, that decrees de- 
ciding on every day matters of fact, not matters of divine 
revelation, are marked by certain and infallible truth.] This 
is, in fact, the recognized solution of the question of “droit” 
and “ fait.” 

I The hist formulary of Alexander VI T. (15th Feh. 1665.) 
runs thus : “ Je rejette et condamne sinedrement les cinq 
propositions extraites du livre de Cornelius Jansenius inti- 
tule AugiiKtinu.s, ct dans le sens du meme auteur, comme le 
saint si^ge apostolique les a eondamn^es pur les susditc.s 
constitutions.” [I reject and condemn sincerely the live 
propositions extracted from the book of Cornelius Jansenius, 
entitled * Augustinus,' and in the sense of the same .nuthor, 
as the holy apostolic see has condemned them by the afore- 
said constitutions.] On the other hand, there is the more 
rireumstantial derlaration of peace: “Vous devez vous ob- 
- .liger ft condemnor slnc^remcnt, pleinement, sans aucune 
' reserve ni exception tons les sens que I'^glise et le pape ont 
cond.imnfis el eondatnnenl dans les cinq propositions.” [You 
arc to hold yourself bound to condciWh sincerely, fully, and 
without any reserve or exception, all the senses which the 
church and the pope have condemned and do condemn in 
tho live ]>ropositions.] A second article follows: “Dt’clarons 
que eo soroit faire injure ft IV'^lise de comprendro entre les 
sons condamnes dans ces propositions la doctrine de St. Au- 
gustine et de St-Thonuis, touehant la grace efllciice parclle- 
m6me ndeessaire ft toutes les actions de la ]d(‘t6 Chretienne 
ot la predestination gratuite des elus.” [We declare that it 


reality implied an essential concossion on the part 
of the court of Rome : not only did it allow its 
claim to decide on matters of fact to fall to the 
ground, but it even acquiesced in seeing its sen- 
tence of condemnation pronounced upon Jansenius 
remain null and void. 

From that pei’iod the party of St. Cyran and 
Jansenius rose more and more in strength and im- 
portance, tolerated by the curia, on a friendly 
hioting viith the royal court (the well known minis- 
ter romponc was a son of Aiidilly), and encou- 
raged by some of the nobles. I ta literary activity 
now wrought its full efi'ect upon the nation. But, 
simultaneously with the rise of the society, tVero 
had grown up a lively opposition to the Roman 
see ; the Jansenists well kr.ew', that, had matters 
gone as the curia intended, they could never have 
subsisted as a jiarty. , 

Relation of the Roman see to the temporal power. 

By this time there had likewise arisen in aiiotljor 
quarter an opposition, to say tlie least of it, not les.s 
dangerous than that of the Jansenists, and one that 
constantly increased in vehemence, and B[)read 
more widtdy. 

The Roman see began, in tho 8cventc('nth cen- 
tury, to a.ssert its jurisdictional prerogatives, 1 know 
not wliether with more vivacity and effect, but cer- 
tainly with more system ami unbending rigour. 
Urban VIIT., who owed his elevation in part to 


tho distinction he had ac<pured as a zealous eliam- 
pion of the.se elaiins*, established a special Congr*?- 
gation of Immunities. Hi^ entruHted to a few ear- 
dinals — who, as usual with their elass, w(‘r(‘ in (Nir- 
respondcnce with the powers of Eu ro[)e, ajid who, 
as young prcl.atcs, would hope to bo juomoted 
according to the zeal with which they di.^eharged 
the duty- -the task of keeping a watchful eye upon 
all the cncroaelmu'iits of sovereigns upon tho juris- 
diction of tho church. From that time the vigil- 
ance exerci.sed was much keener .and more regular, 
and the admonitions more urge*nt ; official zeal and 
personal interest co-o|>erate(l ; the public sjiirit of 
the court regarded it as a ])roof of piety, to wateli 
jeahmsly over every item of those ancient heredi- 
tary rights +. 

would bo an insult to the church, to include within the 
meanings condemned in lliese propositions, the doctrine of 
St. Augustine and of St. Thomas, touching grace eflicacious 
of itself, and necessary to all the actions of Christian piety, 
and touching the gratuitous predestination of the elect.] 

• llelatione de’ iv ambasciatori, 1625. “ Professa sopra 

tutte le cose haver I’animo intiessibile e che la sua indetpen- 
dciiza non ammetta alcuna ragione degl’ intcressi de’ prin- 
cipi. Ma quello in che preme con insistenza et a che tende 
I’impiego di tutto il suo spirito ft di conservare e di accrescer 
la giurisdittione ecclesiastica. Questo medesinio concetto fu 
sempre sustenuto dal pontelice nella sua minor fortuna, e 
ci6 ft stato anche grandissima causa della sua esaltatione.” 
[He professes above all things, inflexible detennination and 
independence, not to be swayed by any consideration of the 
interests of sovereigns. But what he most urgently insists on, 
and what he bends all the power of his mind to, is the con- 
servation and the augmentation of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, This same thought was aWays cherished by the pope 
when in lower station, and It likewise proved in a very great 
measure the cause of his elevation ] 

t Joh. Bapt. de Luca S. R. £. Cardinalis : Relatio curhe 
Roman:e, 1683. Disc. xvli. p. 109. “ Etiam apud bonos et 
zelantes ecclesiasticos remanet qumstio, an hujua congre- 
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But was it likely that the states would willingly 
submit to this more strict supervision ? The feel- 
ing of religious union, that had been kindled in the 
contlict with protestantism, was grown cold ; every 
effort of the nations was bent towards the attain- 
ment of internal strength and political compact- 
ness ; the court of Rome found itself involved in 
rancorous disputt's with all the catholic states. 

Even the Spaniards at times made attempts to 
restrict the influential interference of Honge, as for 
instance in Naples, where they desired to introduce 
some civil assessors to the tribunal of the in<|uisi- 
tion. The court of Rome rather hesitated about 
admitting the emperor’s claim to the patriarchate 
of Aquili.'ia, for fear he should use it for the pur- 
pose of acipiiring a greater degreo of eccltjsiastical 
independence. The estates of the German empire 
souglit in, the election ca})itulations of 1654 and 
1658 to limit the jurisdiction of the niiiieios and of 
the curia by strich'r provisions. Venice was inc<‘S- 
snntly in commotion concerning the influence of the 
court of Romo over the nomination to spiritual ap- 
pointments in the country, the j)eiisions, and the 
arrogant pr(*tensions of the nej)otes : sometimes 
(Jenoa, souK'timcs Savoy found oecasion to recal 
their ambassadors from Home : hut the most vehe- 
ment C'pposiiion to Rom<*, was that which it <‘n- 
counttu'ed from the Fi‘<’neli church, as might have 
been expi'ctc'd from the principle on which tlu» 
restoration of the latter had been effected*. There 
was no end to the cry of grievances S('t up by the 
nuncios, particularly as regarded the restrictions 
im))osed on the spiritual jurisdiction : before they 
took a single step, app<‘alH were lodg(‘d against 
them ; questions of iiiarriago were taken out of 
tlu'ir bauds under the pretence that there was ab- 
duction in the given case ; they W(To exclmled 
from inti'rfercMice in ci’iminal trials ; clergymen 
>vere sometimes executed without having been pre- 
viously degraded ; the king, of liis own sole au- 
thority, issued edicts touching heresy and simony ; 
the tenths to the crown had gi’adually heeomo a 
permanent tax. The more apprehensive retainei’s 
of the curia looked on these usurpations as har- 
bingers of schism. 

'J’he mutual hearing of the parties resulting from 
these disputes, was lu'ccssarily (!onnected with other 
cireiimstances besides, esp<*(Mally with the political 
attitude assumed by the court of Rome. 

l 2 :ation!N crectio cccle«iaKticaj inuTUinitati et juriadictioni 
proficua vcl pra'Judicialis fiicrit, potiasinio quia bonus quldcin 
8cd forte indiscretus vel asper zcUis aliquorum, qui circa 
initia earn ref^ebant, aliqua pruduxit inconvenientia praeju- 
dicialia, atque asperitatis vel niiuiiitn exact.'c et exorbituiitis 
defensioniR opiniunem impresslt apud Kcculares.” fit re- 
piains a question even among good and zealous ecclesiastics, 
whether the establishment of this congregation has lieen ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial to ecclesiastical privilege and juris- 
diction, especially because the honest but perhaps indiscreet 
or harsh zeal of some persons who had the direction of it in 
the beginning, produced some hurtful inronvciiieiices, and 
conveyed to the iniiid» of the laity an impression of liarsh- 
ncss, or of too rigorous and exorbitant an assertion of right.] 
A very important confession to be mtadc by a cardinal. 

* Relatione della nuntiatura di Francia di Monsr* Scotti, 
1641, 6 Aprile. He has% distinct section, Del irapedimenti 
della nuntiarura ordinaria: “Li giudici regj r1 pti6 dire 
chc levino tutta la giurisdittione ecclc«* in Francia alii pre- 
lati.’* [It is a fact that the royal Judges take the entire 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in France out of the hands of the 
prelates.] 


Out of deference to Spain, neitluT Innocent nor 
Alexander ventured to recognize Portugal, which 
had separated from that monarchy, nor to grant 
canonical inatitution to the biahops nominated 
there. Almost the whole legitimate episcopacy of 
Pcirtugal died out ; church property was in great 
part assigned to the otlicer.s of the army ; king, 
clergy, and laity, lost the habit of their former sub- 
misHiveness to Rome. 

But independently of this, the popes after Ur])aii 
VIII. again inclined to the side of Spain and Aus- 
triii. 

This need not excite surprise, since the supe- 
rior strength of France so soon put on a character 
formidable to the general freedom of Europi?. In 
addition to this, these same popes liad owed their ele- 
vation to S])anisli influence, and both were personal 
enemies of Mazarin *. In Alexander this enmity 
displayed itself with ever inentasing force : he 
could not forgive the cardinal tliat he had allied 
himself with Cromwell, and long prevent(‘d peace 
with .Spain from i>ersonal motives. 

Now' tlu! conse<juenc(i of this was, that the oppo- 
sition to the Roman see beeame more and more 
inveterjito in Franco, and broke out from time to 
time into violent explosions. Severely was Alex- 
ander m.ade to experit?nce this ! 

A disptito which arose in Romo betw^cen the 
suite of the French ambassador do C’rtMjny and the 
Corsican city guard, in which do Crdquy was at 
bast p(‘i’sonally insulted, gave the king an t)ppor- 
tunity of interfering in the quarrels of the Roman see 
with the houses of Este and Farnese, and finally 
of absolutely marching troops into Italy. The unfor- 
tunate pope endeavoured to save himself by means 
of a secret protest : but he was obliged, in the faeti 
of the world, to concede all the king’s demands in 
the treaty of Pisa. The fondness of the popes for 
inscriptions in their honour is well known ; not a 
stone, it was said, did they suffer to be set in a 
wall without their cyjihers. Alexatulcr was com- 
pelled to endure the erection of a pyr.nnid in one 
of the most frequented squares of his ca))itai, th(‘ 
inscription on which was to perpetuate his humili- 
ation. 

This act alone w as sure greatly to degmdo the 
dignity of the papacy. 

But furtliennore, that dignity had already begun 
to decline from about the year 1660. The papal 
SCO had originated the peace of V ervins, and by its 
negociations furtbereil it and brought it to a con- 
clusion : it bad been jireseiit by its ambassadors 
at the arrangement of ihejieaee of Wiistphalia, but 
even then it liad felt eonstriiined to proti.-st against 
the stipulations agreed on : lastly, it did not even 
ostensibly take any i>art in the jieaci' of the Pyre- 
nees ; the eontnicting partii'S avoided admitting 
its envoys to the conference ; scarcely was it 

• Dcone, Otiobre, IfiOI : “ Si sn veramenfe chj 1’ osclusiono 
(11 Panfilio fatta da rardinali Francesi m*I conclave lion era 
volonlA regia, n«^ instanza del Cl- Antonio, ina opera del 
Cl* Mazzariiii emulo^e imro hen airolto al Cl- Panzlroli, iJ 
quale prevedea chc doveva aver gran parte in qiiesto pnntcll- 
rate.” [It is know'n for certain the exclusion of Panlllio, 
effected by the French cardinals in the conclave, was not in 
pursuance of the royal will, nor at the instance of cardinal 
Antonio, but was the w'ork of cardinal Mazarin, the rival 
and enemy of cardinal Panzirolo, who he foresaw was likely 
to play an important part in that pontiffcate.] As was actually 
the case. 
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thought of in the trannaction •. How soon after- 
warda followed treatiea of peaeo, in which papal 
fiefs w'cro disposed of without so much os consulting 
tho pope I 

Trarmtion ft the later qoochs of the pnpactf. 

1 1 is by all moans a most romarkahlc fact, and 
one that affords us an insight into the general 
course of human airaii*s, that at the monieiit the 
papacy broke down in the ^^x^‘Clltion of its plans for 
tho renovation of its universal supremacy, it began 
likewise to fall into internal decay. 

Everything p(n*tiiijiing to it had undergone a fuii'* 
damontal rei)air during the period of progress and 
njstoration. I’ho doctrines of the church had been 
renovated, its privileges more htrongly centralized, 
alliunces had b(‘en formed with sovereigns, fresh 
life Innl been infused into the old onlors, and new 
ones lia<l been founded, the force of the eecclesi- 
nstical states had been firmly coinpacttid, and con- 
vcirted into an instrument of church p<»liey, the 
curia had been reformed morally and intellectually, 
and everything brought to Ix'ar on the one object 
of flic restoration of tlie paj)al authority and of the 
catholic faith. 

This, as wo have seen, was not a nciv creation ; 
it was Ji rcaiiimatioii througli the might of ih‘\v 
ideas, which, abolishing some abuses, did hut carry 
along with a fresh impulse the already existing 
elements of social life. 

Now undoubtedly a renovation of this sort is 
more exposed to the decay of the vivifying prin- 
ciple than is a radically new cn-ation. 

The first check whi<di tho eatlndie restoration 
eiicoimten'd bc'fel it in I rance. 'riie papal autho- 
rity could not for<!e its way n])on tho beaten path ; 
it was doomed to see the growth and elevation of a 
•clmrcli, catholic inde(*d, but not moulded und(*r 
tho influences it intended, and to bu reduced to 
enter on a compromise with that church. 

There followed otlier occurrences tending to tlie 
same end : — violent internal dissensions ar<»He, 
controversies upon the most important points of 
faith, and upon the relation of the spiritnjil to the 
temponil authority ; nepotism unfolded itsidf in the 
curia in a perilous manner ; the financial resources, 
instead of being wlmlly directed to tlieir legitimate 
purpose, were rendered mainly subservient to the 
advantage of single families. 

Hut Home bad still a grand and mhvei’sal object, 
towards which it strode onwards with cxtraov<linary 
good fort lino. In this high endeavour all contnulic- 
tions were recone.ih'd, the conflicts concerning doc- 
trine and the temporal pretensions of the church were 
assuaged, tin*- discords of tho sovereign powers 
heaU'd, the progress of the common cnterjirises 
sustained : the curia was the centre and the beacon 
of the catlndic world ; the work of conversion sped 
on the grandest scale. 

^'et w'e have seen how' it came to pass, that the 
desired end was not reached, but that the aspiring 
clmrcli was, through dissensions within and resist- 
ance from without, Hung back upon itself. 

• Galeazzo Oualdo Triorato della pace conclusa fra le due 
corone, lO’d-l, has at p. 120, " Oasei vationi sopra Ic cause j)er 
le quale 8i conclude la pace senza intervento del papa." We 
learn hence that the had feeling between the pt>pe and 
Mazarlii in those times was matter of notoriety. 
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Thenceforth all the affairs of the state, and the 
whole internal condition of the papal dominions like- 
wise, assumed another aspect. 

Devotedness is a feeling inseparable from the 
spirit of conquest and acquisition that aims at a 
great purpose ; it is incompatible with a narrow 
selfishness. The curia was now possessed by tlie 
spirit of worldly enjoyment and of lucre. A society 
of annuitants sprung up, which thought itself fully 
entitled d;o the revenues of the state, and the pro- 
ceeds of the ecclesiastical administration. Whilst 
they fatally abused their usurped right, they still 
clung to it with the same zeal us though it were 
bound up with the very essence of the faith. 

This it was that provoked implacable resistance 
from opposite qiiiu’ters. ! 

A doctrine came forth, which, originating from ! 
a new view of the profoiinder principles pf religion, I 
was condemned and persecuted by the Roman 
court, hut could never l)c put down. The several 
states assumed a more independent position ; they- 
enmneif ated themselves from their subservience to 
tho pupal policy ; they challenged for themselves 
a right of absolute control over their own iiitenial 
aftairs, that continnally naiTowed tho inlluenoe of 
the curia even in ecclosiastical matters. 

On thc'Ho two grand p«>iiits hangs all the subse- 
quent history of tho papacy. 

Epochs followed, in which, so far from manifest- 
ing any .spontaneous activity, it rat Inn* seems, while 
assailed now on this side and mnv on that, to have 
he<*n every inonu'nt occii]»ied with the solo thought 
how it might h(*st defend itself. 

The attention of mankind is usually attracted by 
<*m‘rgy and power, and it is only by following out 
the efficient cause that the event can be understood ; 
nor does it come within tho design of this work to 
deseribe the later epochs of the papacy. Never- 
tliel(*ss tli(‘y jiresent .'ui exceedingly remarkable 
spectacle ; and as we Ix'gan with a revie"' of the 
<‘arlier ages, so wc can liardly close the subject 
without making an attempt, though hut a brief one, 
to survey tho papacy likewise in its more recent 
stage*. 

'I’ho first thing that presents itself to onr notice 
is the attack on the part of the? states. It was most 
intimately eonnccted with the division of the catholic 
iiorhl into two hostile portions, tho Austrian and 
the French party, which tho ptipe was no longer 
in a conditiem to master or to appease. The poli- 
tical attitude assumed by Rome, determined tho 
measure of ecclesiastical dcvotedncbs which it en- 
countered. W e have already seen the manner in 
whic.li this state of things began ; let ua now observe 
its further progress. 

Lonh XI V. ami InnoceM XI. 

Hoivever staunch a catholic was Louis XIV,, 
it yet S(‘(‘med iiitolerabli* to him that the Roman 
see slioiild pursue an independent policy, nay, one 
that often ran counter to liis own. 

Clement X. (1(»70 to l(i7^h) and his nephew 
Pauluzzi Altiori, inclined to the side of the Span- 
iards *, as had Innocent and Alexander, and if not 

* Morosini: Relatione di Francia, 1671. “Conosclufa 
naturale parlialita del carrU* Alticrl per la corona cattolica 
rende alia Xma. sospetta ogni sua attione. 11 pontelice pre- 
sente 6 considerato come un imagine del dominio die risiedc 
vcramciite nell’ arbitrio del nipotc." [The known partiality 
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Clement IX., at lea«t his court and adherents. 
Louis XIV. revenged himself for this by iucessant 
inroads upon the spiritual power. 

He arbitrarily confiscated church property, op- 
pressed various monastic orders, claimed the privi- 
lege of burtheiiing the church livings with military 
pensions ; he sought to extend to provinces in 
which it had never been in force, the right which 
had become so celebrated under the name of regally 
of appropriating the revenues of vacant bishoprics, 
and filling up the benefices dependent upon them ; 
he inflicted the most severe wound on the Uoiiuiu 
annuitants, by subjecting the remission of moneys 
to tjie court of Rome to a crippling supervision *. 

He continued the same course during the ponti- 
ficate of Innocent XL, who on the whole j)ui*sued 
the same system of policy, but from him Louis 
encountcryd resistance. 

Innocent XL, of the house of Odcscalohi of 
Como, had arrived in Rome in his tw(‘nty-fifth 
year, with sword and ])iatol, to settle himself in 
some secular employnu^nt, perhaps in the military 
service of Naples, The advice of a cardinal, who 
penetrated better into his character than he him- 
self had done, induced liin; to enter on the career 
of the curia. This he did with so much devoted- 
ness and zeal, gradually winning for himself such 
a reputation for ability and good intentions, that 
during the conclave the peojilo shouted his name 
under the porticoes of St. Peter, and public opi- 
nion was gratified, when he came forth from that 
church decked with the tiara (Se])t. 21, l(»7fi). 

Ho was a man who would summon his servants 
to attend him, j)rovided always they wito quite at 
leisure ; one, of whom Ids eoidessor averred that 
he had never discovered anything in him which 
could sever the soul from Cod ; a gent and placid 
being, whom yet the same conscientiousness tliat 
ruled his private life, now also iiuju'lled to fullil 
the obligations of his olfico w ithout fear or truek- 
ling. 

How vigorously did he grapple with the exist- 
ing abuses, particularly those in the financial de- 
partment. 'file out-goings had risen to 2,570,106 
j sciidi, 91 haj. ; the ineondngs, «latana and spolia 
! included, amounted to l)nt 2, K)0,500 seudi, 71 i>aj. ; 
so huge a deficit, 170,009 s^ndi yearly, thn*atened a 
public baukruptey •f'. To Innocent XL is undoubt- 
edly due the merit of having j)reveiiled matters 
reaching that extreme. He* foi’boi'c altogetlier 
from the practice of nepotism. He declared that 
he loved his nephew Don Livio, whose modesty 
deserved his love, but for that very reason he 
would not have him in the palace. He absolutely 
confiscated all the offices and I'i^venucs which be- 
fore his time had been the j)er(iuisite »)f the pope’s 
nephew s. He did the same w ith many other places, 

of cardinal Altieri for the catholic crown renders every action 
of his suspicious to tlie jnofit Christian king. The present 
pope is considered but an ctTigy of the power of tlie see, 
which really resides ii^the will of his Jiephew.] 

• Instruttione per Mens'* Arcivescovo di Patrasso, 1674. 
“ Questo fatto arrlvato alia corlc slcome eccith lo stupore c 
lo scandolo universale, cosi pervenuto alia nolitia dl N. Sre, 
mosse un estremo cordd^lio nell’ aniino di S. Beat“e*’' [On 
this fact becoming known to the court, It exoifed univernaJ 
amazenient and scandal, and when it caino to the ears of our 
lord the pope, it caused his holiness extrenie allUction.] 

t Stato della camera nel prescutu ponteficato di Itmocenzo 
XI. MS. (Bibl. Alb.) 
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the existence of which was more burthensome to 
the state. He abolished innumerable abust's and 
exemptions ; and when the stfite of the market at 
last mado it practicable, he did not hesitate still 
further to reduce the interest on the monti from 
four to three per cent *. In a few^ears he actually 
succeeded in raising the public income to no in- 
significant excess above the expenditure. 

With the same resolute spirit, this pope now 
withstood the attacks of Louis XIV. 

Two Jansenist bishops, who opposed the exten- 
sion of the mjah beforeit mentioned, were harassed 
and persecuted by the court on that account ; the 
bishop of Pamiers was reduced for a while to sub- 
sist on charity. They appealed to the pope, and 
Innocent did not delay to espouse their cause f. 

Once, twice, he admonished the king not to give 
ear to fiatterei’s, not to lay hands on the liberties 
of the church ; and hade him bew'are, lest he 
should cause th(‘ foimtalns of Divine grace to dry 
up for his kingdom. Receiving no answer, he 
repeated his admonitions a third time, but now he 
a<l<led that he would not write again, that he would 
not content himself with mere adinouitions, hut 
would employ every instrument of that power whi(‘h 
tlod had put into Iiis hands. No danger, no storm 
slionld appal him ; his glory was in the cross of 
C’hrist X- 

It has alw.nys been a maxim of tlie Frencli court 
to use the paj)al powm* as a check upon its clergy, 
and to (‘inploy tlu^ latter to restrict the iniluenee 
of the former. But never did a sovereign hold his 
chu'gy in more perfect command than did Louis 
XIV. ’Phe addresst'H th(*y presented to him on 
ecreinonial occasions breathe a spirit of sidimissivc- 
ncss that has never been equalled. “ We hardly 
venture,” th(‘y say, “ to make requests, fi>r fear of 
setting a limit to your majesty’s zeal for the 
church. The unhappy privilege of stating grie- 
vances, is now transfornu'd into the delightful 
necessity of ])raising onr benefactor ” 'Phe 
prince of Conde gave it as his opinion, tliat if the 
king were of a mind to j)ass over to the jirotes- j 
taut church, the clergy would follow him with all 
speed. 

At any rate the clergy stood by their king against ! 
the pope without Heru|>le : year after u'ar they i 
put forth more decided declaratioijs in favour of 
the royal authority. At last ensued the convocation 
of 1682. “ It was summoned .and dissolved,” says 

a Venetian ambassador, “ at the eonvenieiici! of the 
king's ministei’s, and guided by their suggestions y.” ! 

♦ In a MS. of 7(53 paj^os of the year 1713, “ Eroltione et 
a{*piontc (k’ monti cainerall,” are to be found tlie decr-'es 
and briefs concerning this niattcr. InaliriiT of tlie jear 
IGHl lo the treasurer Negroni, Innocent lirst declares his in- 
tention “ d’ andar liherando la camera del fnilto di 4 p.c. . . 
flic in (luesti tempi e trojipo rigoroso,” [to relieve the cimiera 
of the burthen of interest at *1 per cent.— too oppressive in 
these times ] 

t Karine : llistoire Ecclesiastiquo, x. p, 3l'S’. 

t Brief of the 27th Dec. 1679, 

§ Remonlrancc du rlerge de France (assemhlt it St. 
Germain en Laye en I' ami^e, IGbO) faitc; au roi le 10 juillct 
par et re\’®i«* J. Bapt. Adheimar de Monteil de 

Grignaii. Mem. du elerge, tom. xlv. p. 787. 

11 FoscarinI: Relatione di Francia, 1684. Con non dissi- 
mile dipendenza segne 1’ ordine eceJeo. le massime e P intc- 
rc8sc della corte, come V ha fatto conoacere P assemblea 
8opra le vertenze della regalia, unita, diretta e disciolta 
accondo le convenienzu ed ispirationi del miniatero politico, 
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The four articles it drew up have ever since been 
rcfi^dcd an the mauifestu of the Ciullicari liberties. 
The first three reiterated principles asserted be- 
fore, — the independence of the secular power as 
regarded the spiritual, the 8U[)eriority of councils 
over the pope, aftd the inviolability of the Gallican 
usages. But the fourth is particularly remarkable, 
since it limits even the spiritual authority of the 
pope. Even in (luestions of faith the pojic’s 
decision is not inca]>abic of Hiitendinent, so long as 
it has not received the iisscnt of the church.*’ We 
see that tlui two national authorities supported each 
other. The king was emancipated from the inter- 
ference of tlu; pope’s temporal ymwer, the clergy 
from the uncoiulitioiial authority of his spiritual 
power. It was tin* opinion of conteinpomrics, 
tliat though Framuj was still within the ]»ale of 
the catlutlic church, yet its foot was on the thresh- 
hold to depart from out it. The king exalted the 
])n»positionH above mentioned into a sort of articles 
of faith, or symbolical book. The teaching in all 
seluiols was to be in confonnity therewith ; no one 
was to obtain a degree in the faculties of law or 
tlu'ology who did iu)t swear to those jiropositions. 

But the pope too had his wea]»»n. The king 
atlvanced to episcopal offices the authors of the 
declaration, and the members of the convocation, 
in preference t») all other candidates. Jimocent 
refused to grant them spiritual institution. Th<‘y 
might enjoy the revenucH of their sees, but they 
received no ordinations, and could not exercise one 
Hpiritnal function of episcopacy. 

The (puirrel became more complicated from the 
fact, that at this juncture liouis XIV., chiefly for 
the purpose of evincing his perfect orthodoxy, pro- 
ceede<l to his cruel extirpation of the Huguenots, 
lie thouglit tlu ‘re by to render a great service to 
tlu? catholic church. It has also been alleged that 
[»opo Innocent was privy and consenting to the de- 
sign*: hut in reality tliis was not the case. 'I’he 
Roman court would now have nothing to do with a 
eonvtu’Hioii efiected hy ariiU'd apostles : “ (’hrist 
had not t;mployed thut method ; men should be 
led but not dragged into tlie temple +.” 

Still fresh dissensions constantly arose. The 
fVencli ambassador entered Rome in the year 
with so strong a retinue, not less than a 
couple of sijiiadrons of cavalry, that it would not 
havt! been easy to dispute his claim to the right of 
lusylum, to which tlie ambassadoi’s in those days 
yiretended, not only for tluiir palaces, but likewise 
for the neighbouring streets, although the pope had 
solemnly repealed the privilege. With armed 

Provenendo della mano del re 1’ esaltatione c fortuna dc’ 
soggetti che lo cum])onRonn, dnniitiati senipre da nu»vr pre- 
t(‘i\siotie e speranze, si srorgoiio pii\ aitaccati allc compia- 
ceazo <lol inoiiarca die gli stessi secolari." 

• Honamici, Vita Innocentii in Lebrct : Magazin viii. p. 
and Lebret’s note ** Also ist es nicht zu widersprecheii,” 
Ac. 

t Vonier: Relatione di Francia, 1689. “ Nell’ opera ten- 

tnta iidia cunverKion degli Ugonutti dispiacque al re, non 
I riportar dal pDiitefice lode che sperava, e riceve il papa in 
mala parte che fosse Intraprcsa senza sua participatioiie et 
esegnita con i noti rigori, . . . publicando che non fosse pro- 
pria fare missioni d’apostoli arniati, e che que.sto metodo 
nuovo non fosse il migliorc, gi^che Christo non se n’ era ser- 
vilo per converiire il mondo: in oUre parve imiiortuno il 
tempo di guadagnar gli cretici all’ ora che crauo phi bollenti 
lo cuiitroversie col pupiu” 
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force he braved the pope in his own capital. 
“ They come with horses, and with chariots,” said 
Innocent, “ but we will walk in the name of the 
Lord.” 1 le pronounced the censure of the church 
upon the aiiibassiidor ; the church of San Luigi, 
at which that functionary had been present at a 
solemn liigh mass, w'as laid under an interdict 

Upon tills the king had recourse on his part to 
the most extreme steps. He appealed to a gene- 
i*al counoil, caused Avignon to be taken possession 
of, and the nuncio to be shut up in St. Olon. It 
was thought he had in view to create archbishop 
Harlai, who had sanctioned, if not prompted all 
these steps, patriarch of France. 

To such a length had matters gone : the French 
ambassador excommunicated in Rome, the papal 
nuncio in France forcibly detained ; thirty-five 
French bishops without canonical institution ; a 
papal territory seized by the king : hero was 
schism in fact already broken out. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Innocent XI. did not yield a foot. 

If we ask on what he relied in this trying emer- 
gency, it was not on any efiect of his censure in 
France, not on the might of his apostolic dignity ; 
but it was above all things on tliat general resist- 
ance which had been aroused by the eiiterprise.s of 
Louis XIV. which threatened the freedom of 
Europe in its very being : in this the pope likewise 
joined. 

He aided Austria in its Turkish war to the 
utmost of his ability +: the prosperous issue ef 
that undertaking placed the whole party, and the 
pope with it, in a new position. 

It can hardly indeed be proved that Innocent, 
as it has been alleged, was in direct alliance with 
William HI., and was personally cognizant of his 
designs upon England i. But we may with un- 
h»‘sitating confidence assert tliat his ministi'rs were 
privy to them. The pope was only told that the 
prince of Orange was to have the command on the 
Rhine, and to defend the rights of the empire and 
of the ehureh against Louis XlV. ; to this object 
ho promised considerable subsidies. But his secre- 
tary of state, count Cassoni, had by the end of the 
year positive intelligence that the plan of the 
English malcontents was to dethrone king James, 
and to transfer the crown to tho princess of Orange. 
The count wius ill-served : the French had got 
hold of a traitor in his household. It was from 

* •* Legatio marrliioiiis Lavardini Romam ejuRquo cum 
Romano pontifice diKhUliiim, 1697.” A refutation of Lavar- 
din, which invcBtigatcs tills affair with much dispassionate 
judgment : It belongs to the series of excellent political pa- 
pers which were called forth in Germany, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Italy, by the assumptions of Louis XIV. 

t Relatione di Roma di Giov. Laiido. 1689. The subsidies 
are here computed at two millions of scudi. 

t This a.ssertioM is made In the Memoires sur le rdgno de 
Fr^deilc I. roi de Prusse, par le comte dc Dohna, p. 78. it 
is slated that the letters passed through queen Christina’s 
hands to his father, “qui les fesoit passer par le comt6 de 
Lippe, d’oii uii certain Paget les penoit A la Baye ” [who 
forwarded them through the county of Lippe, whence one 
Paget carried them to the Hague]. In spite of these details, 
we must doubt the fact, when we comsider, that during all 
this period queen Christina was ai variance with the pope. 
Her position with regard to the pope, as set forth in her cor- 
respondence, makes me think It impossible that the pope, 
who once said of her with a shrug, “ 6 una donna,” [she is 
a woman, 1 would have trusted her with such a secret. There 
may, for all that, have been secret despatches from Home. 
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the papers which that man had an opportunity of 
inspecting in his master’s most secret cabinet, 
that the courts of France and England derived 
tlieir first knowledge of those plans. Strange 
complication ! It was at the com't of Rome t]iat 
the threads of a machination were destined to 
meet, which had for its aim and its result, to libe- 
rate protestantism in the West of Europe from the 
last great danger that threatened it, and to secure 
the English throne for ever to that creed *. , Even, 
as we said before, though Innocent XI. knew 
nothing of this whole scheme, still it is undeniable 
that he adhered to an opposition based for the 
most part on jn'otestant resources, and urged by 
protestant impulses. His resistance to the can- 
didate for the archbishopric of Cologne favoured 
by France, was in the interest of that opposition, 
and was tlic main incentive to the outbreak of 
war. * 

A war, however, which, as regarded France, 
turned out very favourably to the papal principle. 
If the pope by his policy promoted protestantism, 
the protesUnts in their turn, whilst maintaining 
the European balance against “the exorbitant 
power ” of France, were thereby co-operating to 
compel that power to assent to the spiritual pre- 
tensions of the papacy. 

It is true Innocent XI. did not live to witness 
that consuiimiation ; but the very first ambassador 
who appeared in Home after his death (August 10, 
100.0,) abandoned tlio claim to the riglit of asylum ; 
tlio king’s bearing was changed ; he restored Avig- 
non, and began to negotiate. 

This was the more necessary, inasmuch as the 
new pope, Alexander VI II., however widely he 
departed in other respects from the strict example 
of his predecessor, in this point at least adhered 
firmly to Innocent’s principles. Alexander pro- 
claimed anew the resolutions of 1682 f to be invalid 
and void, null and of no effect, not binding, even 
though backed by the force of an oath ; declaring 
that, day and night, he thought on them with a 
iicart full of bitterness, and lifted up his eyes with 
tears aud sobs. 

After the early death of Alexander VIII. tho 
French strained every effort to procure the election 
ol a pope of pacific temper and disposed to a recon- 

• Little notice has been taken, (though it is decisive upon 
the Bt]I)ject), of the Lettre 6crite par Ic O- d'Etr^cs, ambas- 
sadeur extraord. de Louis XIV. h M. de Louvois, 18 Dec. 
1087. Oiuvres de Louis XIV. tom. vl. p. 497. It shows 
how early James 11. was informed of the projects on foot. 
Young lord Norfolk, who was incognito in Rome, instantly 
dispatched a courier to him. Mackintosh (History of the 
Revolution, ii. 157) is of opinion that Janies was convinced 
by the first week in May, 1688, of the prince’s designs upon 
England. But, as early os the 10th or 11th of March, he 
had said to the papal nuncio, “ il principo aver in principal 
mira 1’ Iiighilterra” [that the prince's chief aim was Eng- 
land]. (Lettera dl Monsieur d’Adda, ibid. p. 346.) His mis- 
fortune was that he did not confide in himself. 

t “ In dictis comitiis vini 1G82, tain circa extensionom 
juris regaliie quam circa declarationem de potestate eccle- 
Biastica actonim oc ctlam omnium ct singulorum manda- 
torum, arrestorum, conflrmationum, declaratlonum, cpisto- 
larum, edictomm, decretortfm quavis auctoritate sive eccle- 
siastica sive etiam laicali editoruin, necnon aliorum quo- 
modolibut prscjudicialum praefatorum in regno supradicto 
quandocunque et a qiiibusvis et ex quacunque causa et 
quovis modo factoruro «t gestorum ac inde secutorum quo- 
rumeunque tenores. 4th Aug. 1090.” Cocquel. ix. p. 38. 


ciliation * ; such an one they obtained in the ptT- 
son of Antonio Pignatelli, — Innocent XII. (July 
12, 1691.) 

Rut this pope, too, was little disposeil in any 
respect to compromise the dignity of the Homan 
see ; and just as little had he any iirgint motive 
for so doing, since the allied arms plied Louis XIV. 
with such formidable energy. 

Negotiations were carried on for two years. 
Innocent more than once rejeett'd tho formula* 
propos(*d to him by the French clergy. At last 
they were forced to declare, that all that had b(*on 
diHeu.s.sed and determined in the assembly, should 
be looked on as not discibssed and not determined : 
“prostrate at the feet of your holinc.ss we profe.sH 
our unspeakable sorrow' for the same f It was 
not till this absolute rccnntJiiiou that Innocent 
granted them canonical institution. 

Peace was r(^stored only on these conrlitions. 
Louis XIV. wrote to tho pope that he recalled 
bis orders respecting the observance of the four 
articles. Thus do we see that the Homan see once 
more stood fast upon its prerogative.s, in opposi- 
tion to the most powerful of nifuiarchs. 

Rut was it not in itself a grievous dituid vantage, 
that assertions so decidedly hostile had enjoyed a 
validity legally authorized by the government ? 
They lia<l been proclaimed with noisy ostentation, 
as though they luul been decrees of the empire ; 
their retraction was made privately, in the quietest 
way, in tho form of letters, and that only on the 
part of individuals who were particularly in need 
of the favour of the court of Home. Louis XIV. 
peniiittctl this ; but wo must not believe that be 
recalled the four articles, thougli tln^ matter was 
sometimes looked on in that light in Home. At a 1 
much later period he would not endure that the 1 
Roman court should refuse institution to the adhe- | 
rents of the four articles. He dcielared that In? j 
had only revoked the obligation of teaching them ; | 
but it was just as littlo rt'asonable that any one I 

• Domenico Contarini: Relatione di Rom.a, “Te- | 

nendoBi qiiesta volta da Eruncesi bisugno d’ un papa facile j 
0 d’ animo assai rimesso, t* che potesse facilincnte csscr in- ; 
dotio a modilicare la holla fatta neH’agonia di Ale.ssamIro 
VIII. sopra le proposilioni dell’ asscinblea del clero del anno 
1682, diedero mano alia eleltimio di csso.” 

+ It has, indeed, been assrrtc«l, and Potitot among others 
(Notice sur I’ortroyal, p. 210) is of opinion, that this letter 
was an invention of the JanKcnists, “ pour repandre du ridi- 
cule et de I’odieux sur les nouveaux cveques ; [to cast ridi- 
cule and odium on the new bishops ;] but, in the first place, 
no other formula was ever produced by the njjposite party ; 
secondly, the above has always been acknowledged, at least 
indirectly, by the Roman writers, as, for instance, by Novacs, 
Storia de’ Ponteflei, tom. xi. p. 117 ; lastly, it was at the very 
time universally regarded, and even at court, as indisputably 
genuine. Domenico Contarini says, " Poco dopo fu presoper 
mano da Frances! il negotio dcllc cliiese di Francia propo- 
nendo diverse fomiuJe di dichiarazionc, . . . materia ven- 
tilata per il corso di dut iinni o eonclusa ed aggiustata cun 
quclla lettera scritta da vescovi al papa che si e difiisa In 
ogni parte.” [Shortly afterwards the French took in hand 
the affair of the churches of their country, and proposed va- 
rious forms of declaration, . . . tho afl'air was under dis- 
cussion for the space of two years, and was concluded and 
adjusted by means of that letter from the blshojjiP to the 
pope, which has been made public in all quarters.) Now 
this is the very formula in question. None other has ever 
been made known. Dauiiou too, (Essnl historiquu sur la 
puissance temporelle des papes, ii. p. 196,) gives this letter 
as authentic. 
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should be prohibited from acknowledging them *. 
There is also another observation we have to make. 
It was by no means h^ its own strength the 
Roman court had maintauicd its ground, but only 
in consequence of a great political combination, 
only by reason of the fact that France had been 
forced generally to retreat within narrower limits. 
What then would be the result should this state of 
things change, — should it come to pass that there 
was no longer any one to protect the see of Rome 
against the aggressive party 2 

The Spanish mccesmn. 

The extinction of the Spanish line of the house of 
Austria was an event of the greatest importance 
for the papacy. 

(In the anUgonism in which the Spanish mo- 
narchy stood with regtird to France, which deter- 
mined the general character of Kur(»pean ptditics, 
rested also in the last result the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the papal see : for a century and a 
half the principles of the Spaniards had kept the 
ecclesiastical states at peace. Whatever might be 
the upshot, it was in any ctise perilous, that a state 
of things with which every habit of existence was 
bound up, should be put in jeopardy. 

But it was still more perilous that a dispute pre- 
vailed concerning the succession to the crown, 
threatening to create a general war, — a war 
which in that case would be chielly fought out in 
Italy. The pope himself could hardly avoid the 
necessity of adopting one party or another, even 
though he could not Hatter himself with the pros- 
pect of contributing any thing essential to tho tri- 
umph of the cause he should espouse. 

J Hnd it stated t, that Innocent XII., who was 

• Tlie king’s words, in his letter to Innocent XII. Ver- 
sailles, Hth Sept. 1693, are : “ J’al donn6 Ics ordres n6cc8- 
aairvs alln cho Ics choses contciiucs dans num 6dit du 22 
Mars, 1682, touchant la declaration faite par le clerge dc 
France (d quol les conjoncturcs passccs in’avoyent oblig6) ne 
soyent pas observfees.” [1 have given the necessary orders, 
to the end that the mattera contained in my edict of the 
22nd March, 1682, tcmching the declaration made by the 
clergy of France, (to which i)ast conjunctures had com]Mdled 
me,) be not observed.] In a letter of the 7th of .luly, 1713, 
made known to us by Artaud, (Histoire du Pape Pic VII. 
1836, tom. ii. p. 16,) it is said; “On lui (au Pape Clement 
XI.) a Bupposd, centre la vfcrit6, que j’ai contrevenu d I’en- 
gagemeut pris pas la lettre que j'cerivis d son prf'decesseur, 
car Je n’ai oblige personne d soutenir coutre sa prupre opi- 
nion les propositions du clcrg6 de France; mais il n’est pas 
juste que J’cmpeehe ines sujets de dire et de soutenir lours 
sentiments sur une mati^re qu'il est libre de soutenir de 
part et d’autre [It has been insinuated to him, contrary td 
the truth, tlmt I have contravened the engagement entered 
Into by the letter I wrote to his predecessor, for I have not 
obliged any one to maintain, contrary to his own opinion, the 
propositions of the clergy of France ; but it is not just that 
1 should hinder my subjects from expressing and maintain- 
ing their sentiments on an open (mestion.] We see that 
even in bis latter years, Louis XIV. was not quite so devoted 
a Humanist as is commonly supposed. He says decidedly, 
“Je ne puls admettre aucun expedient.” [I cajinot admit 
any compromise.] 

t Morosini ; Relatione di Roma, 1 707. “ Se il papa abbla 
avutu mano o participatione nel testaraento di Carlo II., io 
non ardlrb d’ asscrirlo; n6 6 facile di peiietrare il vero con 
sieurezza. Bcnsl addurrd solo due fatti. L’uno che questo 
arcano, non si sa sc eon veritd, fu esposto in un manifesto 
uscito alle starape in Roma ne* primi mesi del mio iiigresso 
air ambasciqta, all’ ora che dall’ uno c I’ altro pnrtito si trat- 


now reconciled to France, had counselled Charles 
II. of Spain to declare the French priuce his heir, 
and that this advice of the holy father had been 
the chief among the cause.s that conduced to the 
drawing up of that will on which so much de- 
pended. 

At any rate, the Roman sco abandoned the anti- 
Frencli policy which it had pursued almost unin- 
terruptedly .since the times of Urban VIII. : it 
may pqpsibly have regarded it as the more trifling 
change, and the lesser evil, if the whole monarchy 
devolved without partition on a prince of a house 
which then showed itself so pre-eminently catholic. 
Clement XI., Gianfranc Albani, elected November 
16, 1766, publicly lauded the resolution of Louis 
XIV. to accept the inheritance. I le addtmscd a let- 
ter of congratulation to I'hilip V.^ and granted him 
subsidies raised upon ecelesiastical property, just 
as if no doubt subsisted as to his rights'*. Clement 
XI. might be looked on as a perfect an<l genuine 
representative of the Roman court, which lie had 
never quitted ; affability, literary talent, and an 
irreproachable life, had w'on him universal popu- 
larity f. Ho had contrived greatly to ingratiate 
hiiiLself with the three lastpojies, different as they 
were in character, and to render him.self indispeii- 
stible to them, lie won his way upwards by tried, 
practical, yet never formidable, talents. If, as he 
once said, he had been able to give good advice as 
cardinal, but as pope knew not how to serve him- 
self, this may be taken as an indication that heiplt 
himself better qualified to seize and carry otre a 
I given impulse, than to conceive an original resolu- 
tion and to carry it into etVect. In taking up, for 
instance, the jurisdictional question witli renewed 
vigour immediately on his accession, he only fol- 
lowed the Inmt of public opinion and the interests 
of the curia. Jn like mann(*r he was a believer in 
tho fortune and might of the great king. He did 
not doubt th.'it J^ouis XIV. would be triumphant in 
the end. The Venetian umbas.sadf)r avers, that he 
could not conceal his joy and satisfaction at the 
prtigress made by tho French arms in relation to 
the German and Italian enterprize agaiust Vienna 
in the year 1 703, which promised to bo final and 
decisive. 

tava la gnerra non meno con 1’ arrni che con le carto. 1/ altm 
die il papa non s’astenne di far piihlici cloga al Chrisimo. 
d’csscrsl ritirato dal partaggio, ricevendo la monarchla in- 
tiera per il uepote.” [1 will not pretend to affirm whether 
or not the pope had hand or part in the will of Charles II., 
nor is it easy to arrive with certainty at the truth. 1 will 
cite, however, but two facts. Tho one is, that this secret 
was published, whether with truth or not is not known, in a 
manifesto which issued from the Roman press in the first 
months of my embassy, at the time when war was actually 
waged between the two parties. The other fact is, that the 
pope did not abstain from publicly eulogizing the most 
Christian king, because he had discountenanced the parti- 
tion of Spain, and accepted the monardiy entire for his 
nepliew.J 

* Ruder: Lebcn und Thaten Clemens XI., tom. I. p. 148. 

f F.rizzo : Relatione di Roma, 1^02. “ Infatti pareva egli 

la dclizia di Roma, e non eravi ministro regio nd natione 
cho non credesse tutto suo il cardiuaJe Albani. Tanto 
bene,” he adds, “ sapeva fingerqaffetti e variare linguaggio 
con tutti. [In fact, he appeared the darling of Rome, and 
there was not a royal minister or nation that was not certain 
of engrossing all cardinal Albanl’s good-will. So well did he 
know how' to assume the appearance of sympathy, and to 
adapt his language io every one.] 
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But the fortune of war chtmged at that moment. 
The king*8 German and English antagonists, with 
whom Innocent XI. had connected himself, but from 
whom Clement XI. had gradually estranged himself, 
achieved unprecedented victories : tlie im))erial 
troops, in conjunction with those of Prussia, 
poured down on Italy ; they were not disposed to 
show forbearance to a pope whose conduct was so 
ambiguous ; the old pretensions of the imperial 
power, which had not been thought of s^ice the 
da^ of Charles V., awoke again. 

We will not enter upon all the bitter animosities 
in which Clement XI. became involved *. At 
last the imperialists assigned him a terra within 
whidh he was to accept their proposals for peace, 
among which the most importiint was, the recog- 
nition of the Austrian claimant to the Spanish 
throne. In vain the pope looked round for help. 
He waited till the appointed day, January 16, 1709, 
after the lapse of which, should he come to no deci- 
sion, the imperialists had threatened to overrun his 
capital and his dominions. It was not till the last 
hour of that day, eleven o’clock p.m., that he gave 
his signature. He had formerly congratulated 
Philip V. : he now found himself compelled to 
acknowledge his rival, Charles III., as the catholic 
kingf. 

This event not only gave a severe blow to the 
authority of the papal see as umpire, but even 
despoiled it of its freedom and independence. The 
Frauch ambassador left Rome, declaring it was no 
lo%er the seat of the church f. 

The whole aspect of European affairs was 
changed. It was, after all, protesiant England 
that had finally decided the destiny of the Spanish 
and catholic monarchy ; what further iiiHueneo 
could the pope exercise over the movements of 
general policy ? 

By the peace of Utrecht, Sicily and Sardiuia, — 
countries which he regarded as his own fief, — were 
consigned to new sovereigns without his being so 
much as consulted §. The convenience of the 
great powers superseded the infallible decision of 
the chief piistor of the church. 

Nay, a peculiar misfortune bcfel the papal see in 
this crisis. 

It had always been one of the foremost aims of 
its policy to possess infiuence over the Italian 
states, to assert as far as possible an indirect sove- 
reignty over them. 

But now, not only had German Austria, while 
almost at open war with the pope, made good its 
footing in Italy, but the duke of Savoy too had at- 
tained to royal power, <md a great augmentation of 
his possessions, in defiance of the pope’s opposition. 

For instance, those respecting the troops quartered in 
Parma and Piacenza, where the clergy were compelled to 
furnish contributions of war. “ Accord avec les d^putis da 
due et de la vUle de Plaisance, 14 d6c. 1706, art. ix. que 
I>our soulager I’fetat tous les partlculiers, quoique tr^s privi- 
16gi68, contribueroient h la susdite somme.” This the pope 
would not submit to. ’fhe imperial claims were thereupon 
re-asserted with increased vehemence. Contred6c]aration 
de I'empereur, in Lamberty, v. 85. 

t The conditions, whiefab were at first kept secret, were 
made known by a letter ffom the Austrian ambassador to 
the duke of Marlborough. Lamberty, v. 242. 

t Lettre du marshal Thess^ au pape, 12 juillet, 1700. 

5 For proofs of the ambiguous conduct of the duke of 
Savoy, see Lafitau, Vie de Clfement XI. tom. il. p. 78. 


And so it went on m other instances, 
in order to appease the dispute between the 
houses of Bourbon and Austria, the allied powers 
acceded to the wish of the queen of Spain, that 
they should grant Parma and Piacenza to one of her 
sons. For two centuries the feudal suzeramty of 
the popes over that duchy liad never been ques- 
tioned ; the dukes had received it as a fief, and 
paid tribute : but now that this right assumed a 
new importance, now that it was foreseen that the 
male line of the house of Farnese would soon be- 
come extinct, it was no longer respected. The 
emperor assigned the country as a fief to an infant 
of Spain. Nothing remained for the pope but to 
put forth protests which no one heeded *. 

The peace between the two homses was, however, 
but momentary. In the year 1733, the^ Bourbons 
revived their pretensions to Naples, which was in 
the hands of Austria ; and the Spanish ambassador 
off'ered palfrey and tribute to the pope. Clement 
XI. ivould now have been glad to leave matters 
as they stood ; ho nominated a commission of car- 
dinals, which decided in favour of the imperial 
claims. But on this occasion too the fortune of war 
was contrary to the judgment of the pope ; the 
Spanish arms were victorious. Ere long Clement 
was forced to grant investiture of Naples and Sicily 
to that same infant whom ho had beheld with such 
mortification take possession of Parma. 

The final result of all these struggles was truly 
not very different from what the Roman court had 
originally contemplated ; the house of Bourbon 
spread over Spain and a great part of Italy : but 
under what widely different circumstances had all 
this taken place from those anticipated in the first 
instance ! 

Sentence in the great strife had been pronoimcod 
by England ; it was in open contradiction to the 
papal see that the Bourbons had forced their way 
into Italy ; that separation of the provinces which 
it was sought to avoid, had taken ])lace, and filled 
Italy and the states of the church unceasingly 
with hostile arms. The temporal authority of the 
papal see was thereby annihilatud even in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Hence would necessarily ensue a groat reaction 
upon the controversies touching the eccle.siastii'al 
rights of Rome, which were so intimately coimected 
with the course of political events. 

How severely had Clement XI. already been 
made to feel this ! 

More than once his nuncio was sent out of 
Naples : in Sicily the clergy in the interests of 
Rome were once seized in a body, and transported 
to the ecclesiastical states f ; an intention was dis- 
played in all the Italian states, of admitting none 
but natives to ecclesiastical dignities ; in Spain too 
the nunciature was closed §, and Clement XI, at' 

• “Protestallo nonane sedis apostoHcte ciniesa in con- 
ventu Cameracensi, in Uousaet : Supphraent au corps diplo- 
mat. de Dumont, lii. ii. p. 173. 

t Buder, Leben und Tbatcn Clemens XI. tom. ill. p. 
571. 

I We learn firom Lorenzo Tiepolo, Relatione di Roma, 
1712, that the imperialists in Naples as well as in Milan, 
had It in view *'che li beneficii ecclesiastici siano solamente 
dati a nationall, colpo di non picciolo dauno alia corte dt 
Roma se si efTectuasHe." 

I f San Felipe, Contributions to the history of Spain, Hi. 

I 214. 
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ono time thought it would be necessary to cite 
Albcroni the prime minister of Spain before the 
inquisition. 

Year after year these differences became more 
serious. The court of Home )>08«e8sed not tl»e force 
and inward energy re(j[ui8ite to hold together those 
who owned its faith. 

I cannot deny,*’ says the Venetian ambassador 
Mocenigo, 1737, there is something unnatural in 
seeing all the catholic governments engaged in 
such violent altercations with the Roman court, 
that no means of recomnliation c.an be thought of, 
but such as would be fatal to the vitality of that 
court. Whether it proceed, as so many suppose, 
from the diffusion of more enlightened views, or 
from the disposition to tyrannize over the weak, 
certain it is that the sovereigns of Europe are 
making rapid progresa towards stripping the lloman 
see of all its temporal rights 

In those days a man needed but to open his eyes 
and behold what was passing round him in Rome, 
to be convinced that everything was in jeopardy 
unless peace was conebided. 

The memory of Benedict X. (Prospero Lamber- 
tina, 1740 — 1758,) is blessed, because he resolved 
on making the indisjtensable concessions. 

It is well known how little Benedict XIV. suf- 
fered himself to be dazzled or made overweening 
by the imposing greatness of his dignity. He did 
not forego hisgood-humoured jocularity or his Bolog- 
nese wit because ho was po})e. He would get up 
from business, join his courtiers, utter some fancy 
that had crossed his mind while at w ork, and then go 
back to his desk +. His mind was ever fixed on 
essentials. He cast a bold and comprehensive 
glance over tho relations of the papal see to the 
European ]»owera, and discerned what it w'as pos- 
sible to hold, what necessary to surrender. HtJ 
was too Sound a canonist and likewise too tho- 
roughly a pope to snfi’er himself to bo carried too 
far in the latter course. 

The most extraordinary «act of his pontificate, was 
the concordat w'hich he concluded in the year 1753 
witli Spain. He brought himself to renounce tho 
right of collation to tho smaller benefices in that 
country, which the curia still retained, though it 
was now vehemently contested. But was the court 
to be deprived, without any conqionsation, of the 
largo sums it had hithtirto drawn from that suui’ce ? 
Was tho papal authority once for all to abandon its 
infiuence over individuals ? Benedict hit upon the 
following expedient to escape from these diffi- 
culties ; fifty-two of the benefices in question were 
specially reserved for the p<jpe’8 nomination, “ that 
he might therewith re\yard those Spanish ecclesi- 
astics who should eani a claim to them by their 
virtue, piu’ity, learning, or services to the Roman 
see The pecuniary value of the loss sustained 

* Aluise Mocenigo, IV. Relatione di Roma, IG April, 1737. 
(Appendix, No. 1(>2.) 

t Relatione di F. Venler di Roma, 1 744 : “ Asceso il papa 
al trono di S. Pietro, non seppe cainbiare I'indole sua. Egli 
era di teiupuramento alFajUle, insiume vivace, c vi reHt6 : 
.spargeva tin da prelato li raoi discortii con giocosl sali, ed 
ancor li conserva : dotato di cuore aperto e sinccro trascurtt 
senipre ogn’ una di quelle artl che si chiamano roina- 
nesehe.” 

t Aecl6 non meno S. St*, che I auoi successor! abbiano 11 
modo di provudere c premiarc quegli ecclesiastic! che per 
probitA e per illibatezza do’ costumi o per insigne letteratura 
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by the curia, was computed, and found to amount 
to 34,300 scudi yearly. The king engaged to pay 
down a sum of 1,143,330 scudi, the interest of 
which at three per cent, w^ould be equal to the 
above amount of loss. Cold, the universtil rectifier, 
proved its conciliatory power even in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

With most of the other courts too Benedict XIV. 
concluded treaties containing concessions. Tho 
right o{ patronage already possessed by tlie king of 
F’ortugal was extended, and the title of Most 
Faithful was conferred uj)on liiin, in addition to 
the other spiritual honoui'S and privileges he had 
acquired. The Sardinian court, doubly displeased 
because the concessions it had obtained in auspi- 
cious nunnenta had been revoked under the last 
pontificate, was appeased by the instructions tanta- 
mount to concordats of the years 1741 and 1750*. In 
Naples, where, under the patronage of tho imperial 
government, and particuhirly by the exertions of 
Gaetano Argento, a school of law had been eslab- 
li.shed, which made it its chief study to contest tlie 
jurisdictional rights of the church, and which 
vehemently combated the pretensions of the pope fj 
Benedict XIV. permitted the rights of the nunci- 
ature to be curtailed in no small degree, and the 
clergy compelled to contribute their share to the 
public charges. To the imperial court he conceded 
that diminution of the number of appointed holi- 
days, which made so great a noise at the time, for 
whereas the pope had simply granted perinis^ii 
to work on those days, the imperial court did *ot 
scruple to employ force and make it coini)ulsory. 

Thus the catholic courts became once more re- 
conciled to their ecclesiastical head ; once more 
peace w'as rc'storc'd. 

But could it be fairly supposed that everything 
was fully and finally settled ? Could it be hoped 
that the strife between church and state, which 
seems almost idoitifiod with an inward luseessity of 
Catholicism, could have been set at rest by such 
slight compromises ? These eould give content but 
for the monicut that had called them forth. Al- 
ready tho uphoaved deep was giving token of other 
and fur more violent storms. 

jittered staUi of Europe, Internal ferments. Sup- 
pression of the order of JesaUs, 

The greatest change had taken place, not only in 
Italy and the south of Europe, but in tho entire 
condition of the political world. 

Where were now the days in which the papacy 
might entertain the hope, and not without reason, 
of once more subjecting Europe and the w'orld to 
its sway ? 

Among the five great powers, that as early as 
the eighteenth century determined tho policy of 
Europe, there were three anticatholic. We ineii- 
tiuned the attempts made by the popes in ear- 
lier times, to master Russia and Prussia through 
Poland, and England through Franco and Spain. 
Those same tliree nations >^cpe now among the 

or per servizi prestiti alia S. aede se ne renderanno xncrite- 
voli,” (Words of tlie Concordat, quoted in the Report of the 
English Committee, 1816, p. 317.) 

• Rlsposta alle notizie dimandate intorno alia gluiisdit- 
tione ecclesiaatica nello state di S. M«*. Turino, 5 Mar/o, 
1816. Ibid. p. 250. 

t Giannone : Storia di Napoli, vi. 387. 
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groat ruling powers of the world, nay, we may 
fearlessly assert that they had the pi*epouderance 
over the catholic section of Europe. 

It was not simply that one dogmatic system had 
triumphed over another, that the protestiint had 
put down the catholic theology ; the conflict was 
no longer waged on this field ; but the change had 
been brought about by those internal national evo- 
lutions, the main features of which we have already 
noticed : the aiiticatholic states displayed ^ geneml 
superiority over the catholic ; the monarchical 
and united spirit of the Russians had triumphed 
over the discordiint and factious aristocracy of 
Polg,nd ; the industry, the practical souse, and the 
nautical skill of the English, over the iinlolence of 
the Sp.aniards, and the vacillating policy of the 
French, ever contingent upon the accidental changes 
in their domestic affairs ; the energetic organiza- 
tion and military <liscipline of Ihaissia, over tlie prin- 
ciples of a feilcrative monarchy, such as was then 
exhibited in Austria. 

But though this sujieriority was in no respect 
the result of religion, still it could not but react on 
church affaire. 

In the first place because religious parties rose 
with the rise of states. Russia, for instjince, arbi- 
trarily established Greek bishops in the united 
provinces of Poland * ; the elevation of Prussia 
gradually revived among the Germans a sense of 
independence and strength, such as they had long 
ewised to feel ; the more decided became the naval 
supremacy of proteslant Englaml, the move were 
the catholic missions cast into the shade, and 
stinted of that effieacy which they had once derived 
from the force of political inlluence. 

Nor was this all. So late as in the latt<T half of 
the seventetunli century, when Fiiigland was hound 
to the policy of Franco, Russia virtually severed 
from the rest of Europe, and the power of the 
house of Brandenburg hut in its inraney,tho catho- 
lic powers, France, Spain, Austria, and Poland, 
diviiled even as they were, had ruled tlie European 
world. The coiivictitJii how vastly all this was 
changed must, I think, have gradually forced its 
way into the minds of the catholic ' powers, and 
obliterated the proud consciousness of a politico- 
religious vitiility, unrestricted by any superior 
force. The pope was now aware that he no longer 
stood at the head of the powers that swayed the 
world. 

But lastly, would not the thought arise, whence 
came this change ? Every defeat, every check, 
will call forth on the part of the vainjuished, if they 
do not despair, an internal i*c volution, an imita- 
tion and a rivalry of the triumphant foe. The 
strictly monarchical, military, and commercial ten- 
dencies of the anti-catholic nations now insinuated 
. themselves into the catholic states. As it is now 
plain and uiKiuestionable that the inferiority into 
which they had fallen was connected with their 
I ecclesiastical constitution, the movement of the 
public mind was firij^ directed to that point. 

But hero it came in contact with other mighty 
ferments, which had meanwhile seized on faith and 
opinion within the pale of Catholicism. 

The Janseiiist coiiftoversies, of which we have 
noticed the cominouccment, were renewed from 
the beguming of the eighteenth century with re- 

• llulhl6re : Histoire de I’anarchie de Pologfne, I. 181. 


doubled vehemence. They began from the higliest 
places. The confessor of the king of France, who 
was usually a Jesuit, and the arclibishop of Paris, 
were wont to exercise paramount iuHuence in tho 
supreme spiritual council of the nation. From 
that assembly la Chaise and llarlai had in strict 
unanimity directed tho measures of tho crown 
against the papacy. Theif' successors, Ic Tellier 
ami Noailles, were not on so good an understanding 
with each other. Slight diversities of opinion may 
have been the first occasion of their dis-union ; — 
the striett^r adherence of tho one to the Jesuit or 
Molinest notions, and tlie tolerant leaning of the 
other towaiMls those of the Jansenists ; — gradually, 
however, a totjil rupture ensued between them, 
and the rent spread from the king’s cabinet 
throughout the whole body of the nation. The 
confessor succi^eded not only in main mining him- 
self in power, and gaining over tho king, but even 
in inducing the pope to have recourse to tho bull 
Uiiigenitus, condemning tho Janseiiist doctrines of 
sin, grace, justitication, and the church, oven in 
their more mitigated form, in some instances ver- 
batim as their partizans professed to tind them in 
St. Augustine, and in far wider extension than in 
the live propositions before mentioned*. This wiis 
the tinal decision of the wholtj controversy agitated 
by Molina ; after such lengthened hesitation, tho 
Roman see at last unambiguously sided with the 
Jesuits. It thereby succeeded in gaining to its 
side that pow«*rful order, which thenceforth most 
vigomusly defended tho nllrainontaiic doctrines 
and the pretensions of the papal authority, a thing, 
which, as we have seen, it had by no means invari- 
ably done before. ’Phe see of Rome 8ucceede<l 
likewise in mamtainlng a good understanding with 
the French government, which liad indeed pro- 
voked this decision ; ere long preferment wiiij 
bestow'cd exclusively on those who submitted to 
the bull. But the most serious opposition likewise 
started up from the other side ; on the part of the 
learned, who adhered to St. Augustine, on that of the 
orders, who clung l(i Thomas Aquinas, on that of 
tho parliaments, which hidield in every act of the 
Ihmian court a fresh attack upon the (inllieaii 
rights. The Jansenists now at length stood birth 
as earnest champions of those liberties ; with more 
and more boldness they propounded doctrines 
concerning the chureh, at variance with those of 
Rome ; nay, they even proceeded to work out 
their principles under the protection of a protes- 
tant government ; an arehiepiscfipal chureh arose 
in Utrecht, catholic in its general teiiour, but 
maintaining a complete independence j)f llome, 
and which waged incessant war against the Ultra- 
luontane principles of the Jesuits. It would bo 

* The Memoiros secrets sur la Inille Unigenitua, i. p. 123, 
pourtray the first impreasiou it jirodviceil. “ Lea una pub- 
lioient qu’on y attaquoit dc front les premiers principcs de la 
foi etde la morale ; les autres qu’on y coiidamnoit Ics senti- 
ments et les expressions des saints p6res ; d'autres qu’on y 
enlevoit la charitc sa pr6eminenee et sa force; d’autres 
qu’on leur arraelioit des mains le pain celeste des ^critures ; 
— les nouveaux r^uuis A I’eglis^c disuient tronipes,” &c. Sic. 
[Some gave it out that the butfcotitained an open attack on 
the first principles of faith and morals ; others that it con- 
demned the sentiments and expressions of the holy fathers ; 
others that it aimed at divesting ch.ariiy of its pre-eminence 
I and its force : others that it tore the iieavenly bread of the 
Scriptures from their hands the lately reconciled with the 
I church declared themselves deceived, Sic. 8rc.] 
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well worth while to investigate the development, 
propagation, and influence of those opinions through- 
out Europe. In Franco the Jansenists were ha- 
rassed, persecuted, and excluded from office ; but, 
as commonly happens, this did not hurt their cause 
in the main ; during the persecutions with which 
they were visited, a large part of the public de- 
clared in their favour. Well would it have been 
for them had they not by their superstitious extra- 
vagance brought discredit even on their somid 
doctrines. But at any rate their life and doctrine 
were in close keeping with a pure morality, and a 
profounder faith, and this everywhere told in their 
favour. We mark their tracks in Vienna and 
Brussels, in Spain and Portugal, and throughout 
all Italy. Their doctrines overspread all Christ- 
endom, sometimes openly, oftoncr in secret. 

Undoubtedly this schism in the clergy was one 
of the causes that prepared the way for the pro- 
gress of still more dangerous opinions. 

It is an ever memorable phenomenon, what an 
influence the efforts of Louis XIV. in religioxis 
matters had upon the French mind, nay, on that 
of Europe in general. He had strained despotism 
to the utmost, he had violated divine and human 
laws, in order to root out protestantism, and anni- 
hilate in Franco even the shadow of dissent ; he 
had made it his whole endeavour to give his king- 
dom a perfectly orthodox catholic complexion. 
But no sooner were his eyes closed than his whole 
system was dashed down. The pent up spirit 
rushed forth with irrepressible impetuosity. 

Disgust at the conduct of Louis XIV. was the 
immediate parent of opinions at open war with 
Catholicism, nay, with all positive religions what- 
ever. .From year to year these opinions gauied 
inward strength and outward diffusion. The king- 
doms of Southern Europe were based on the most 
intimate union of church and state. In those very 
kingdoms there arose a cast of thought, which 
developed antipathy to the church and to religion, 
into a system affecting all notions of God and 
his world, all political and social principles, all 
sciences, — a literature of opposition, which took 
captive the minds of men, and bound them in 
indissoluble bonds. 

It is manifest how little accordance there was 
between these tendencies : the reforming principle 
was in its nature monarchical, which cannot be 
said of the philosophical, which very soon set itself 
n o less against the state than against the church ; 
the Jansenist principle clung to convictions that 
were indifferent if not hateful to both the others : 
yet, after all, they all three co-operated to one end. 
They promoted that spirit of innovation, which 
spreads the more contagiously the less it has a defi- 
nite aim, and the more it lays claim to the whole fu- 
ture, and which daily imbibes fresh strength from 
the abuses in the existing order of things. This spirit 
now invaded the catholic church. It generally origi- 
nated, consciously or unconsciously, from what has 
been called the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; the Jansenist theories gave it an ecclesiasti- 
cal form and bearing ; its activity was prompted 
by the wants of states, and by the events of the 
moment. In every country and at every court two 
parties arose, of which the one waged war on the cu- 
ria and the established constitution and doctrine, the 
other strove to uphold things as they were and to 
maintain the prerogatives of the universal church. 


The latter was particularly represented by the 
Jesuits, whose order appeared as the main bul- 
wark of the ultramontane principles : upon it 
therefore was the violence of the storm first di- 
rected. 

Suppression of the order of JetuUs* 

The Jesuits were still very powerful in the eigh- 
teenth century, chiefly, as in former times, because 
they were confessors of the great and of princes, 
and the education of youth was under their gui- 
dance ; their enterprizes, whether pertaining to 
religion, though these were not plied with the 
same energy as of old, or to commerce, still em- 
braced the whole world. They now adhered 
unswervingly to the doctrines of ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy and subordination ; whatever was at variance 
with these, whether actual unbelief, Jansenist no- 
tions, or reforming tendencies, all alike fell with 
them under the same condenmation. 

The first attack made on them was in the 
domain of thought and literature. It cannot be 
denied that they opposed to the multitude and 
vigour of their assailants rather a stubborn tena- 
city to doctrines once adopted, indirect influence 
over the great and anathem9.tizing zeal, than the 
genuine weapons of intellectual warfare. It is 
almost incomprehensible that neither they them- 
selves nor any of their colleagues in faith, pro- 
duced a single original and effective book in defen^ 
of their cause, whilst the works of their antagonists 
inundated the world, and fixed the character of 
public opinion. 

But after they had been once defeated in the 
field of doctrine, of science, and of intellect, it was 
impossible for them long to maintain their hold of 
power. 

In the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, during 
the struggle of these two tendencies, reforming 
ministers came to the helm in almost all the catho- 
lic states ; in France, Choiseul *, in Spain Wall 
and Squillacc, in Naples Tanucci, in Portugal Car- 
valho ; all of them men who had made it the great 
aim of their lives to bring down the ascendancy of 
the church and its principles. In them the eccle- 
siastical opposition obtained representatives and 
power ; their personal position was founded upon 
it ; open warfare was the more unavoidable, since 
the Jesuits obstructed them by personal counter- 
action, and by their influence in the highest 
circles. 

The first thought did not go the length of con- 
templating the extinction of the order ; it was in- 
tended at first only to exclude them from courts, 
and to strip them of their credit, and if possible 
of their wealth. It was thought that the aid even 
of the Roman court could bo obtained to that end. 
Even there the schism that rent the catholic world 
had in a measure presented itself ; there was a 
more rigid and a milder party ; Benedict XIV., who 

* In the appendix to the Memoffs of Mad. du Hausset, 
there is a treatise, De la destruction des Jesuites en France, 
in which Choiseul’s dislike to the Jesuits is traced to the cir- 
cumstance, that the general of the order had once given him 
to understand in Rome, that he was acquainted with what 
had been spoken at a supper in Paris. But this is a tale 
that has been repeated in numerous forms, and which can 
scarcely be thought of much weight. The causes lay some- 
what deeper. 
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reprefiented the latter, had long been disKatiafied 
with the Jesuits : he liad often loudly condemned 
their conduct in the missions *. 

After Carvalho, amidst all the turbulence of fac- 
tion in the Portuguese court, and in defiance of 
the Jesuits, who sought his downfall, had finally 
proved lord and master of the powers of state, 
and even of the royal will, he urged the pope to 
a reform of the order f. He put forward, as 
might bo expected, that point in their ca«e which 
was most obnoxious to censure, namely, the mer- 
cantile spirit of the society, by which, moreover, he 
was greatly inconvenienced in his commercial pro- 
jects. The pope did not hesitate to entertain the 
proposal. At Carvalho’s suggestion ho cutinisted 
a friend of that minister’s — cardinal Saldanha, a 
I’ortugucse — with the visitation of the order. A 
decree wi\p soon issued by that visitor, strongly re- 
}>rol)ating the traffic of the Jesuits, and empower- 
ing the royal officers to confiscate all commercial 
ottects belonging to those ecclesiastics. 

A similar attack had also been by this time made 
on the society in France. 1’he bankruptcy of a 
commercial house in Martinirpie connected with 
father Lavalette, which brought in its train a great 
ituinber of other failures, occasioned the sufferers 
to appeal to the tribunals, which took the matter 
up very warmly J . 

Had Henedict XIV. lived longer, it is very pro- 
bable that he would uot have gone so far tis to 
abolish the order, but that he would have gradu- 
ally subjected it to a thorough and radical reform. 

But Benedict died just at this crisis. A man of 
opposite disposition, Clement XIII., came forth 
from the conclave, as pope, July G, 175G- 

Clement was pure in soul and in purpose ; he 
prayed much and fervently his highest ambition 
was to obtain canonization. At the same time he 
cherished the belief, that all the pretensions of the 
papacy were sacred and inviolable ; he coTiiplained 
bitterly that some of them had been allowed to 
drop ; he was resolved to make no concessions ; — 
nay, he was fully possessed with the conviction, 
that, by stedfast pertinacity, everything might yet 
he retrieved, and the tarnished lustre of Rome 
once more restored §. He beheld in the Jesuits 
the most faithful champions of the papal see and 
of religion ; he approved of them as they w'ere, and 
tliought they needed no reform. In all this he was 
confirmed by those about him, who shared in his 
devotions. 

But as matters now stood, his determination 
could have no other effect than that of exaspera- 
ting the rancour of the assailants, and exposing the 
Roman see to share their attacks in common with 
the Jesuits. 

In Portugal the Jesuits were implicated, whether 
justly or not there is no clearly ascertaining, in the 
judicial proceedings arising out of an attempt on 


* When he was as y#t only bishop Lambertini. M^moires 
du pt^re Norbert, ii. 20. 

t A Jesuit view of this strife of factions is very vividly 
given in a history of Iho Jesuits in Portugal, translated by 
Murr from an Italian mlinuscript. 

t Vie priv£e de Louis XV. iv. p. 88. 

$ Collection of the most remarkable works relating to the 
suppression of the Jesuits, 1773, i. p. 211. How strongly 
public opinion was against it, may be seen in Winkelraann's 
letters. 




the king’s life *. Blow followed blow ; and at last 
they were banished with merciless violence, and 
actually transported to tlie coasts of the Ecclesias- 
tical States. 

Meanwhile, in France, the abovementioned trial 
had placed them within the gripe of the parlia- 
ments, by which they had all along been detested. 
Their business was debated with great noise and 
ostentation ; and at last the entire body of the 
society was condemned to make good Lavalette’s 
engagements. Nor was this all. The unlimited 
authority of the general of the order, which was 
incompatible with the laws of the realm, was ob- 
jected anew to the Jesuits as a crime, and was 
made a ground for questioning the legality of their 
existence in general. 

Louis XV. would fain have saved the order. 
It was with no view to its destruction, but to pro- 
tect it *18 far as possible, and only because he was 
forced to it by the public voice, the sentences of 
the tribunals, and the majority of his council, that 
lie proposed to the general to nominate a vicar in 
France f . 

Had there been a man like Aquaviva at the head 
of the order, undoubtedly some expedient, some 
conciliatory coui’se, would have been devised even 
at this moment. But the society had now the 
most inflexible of men for its chief, Lorenzo Ricci, 
who felt nothing but the inju.stice that befel it. 
He replied, that so essential an alteration of the 
constitution was not within his power. Applica- 
tion w*ia made to the pope ; Clement XII J. made 
answer, that this constitution had been too fully 
sanctioned by the holy council of Trent, and by so 
many decrees of his predecessors, to allow of his 
changing it They rejected every modification. 
Ricci’s whole mind was expressed in the words, — 
‘‘ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 

The result was, that they ceased to be. On the 
Gth of August, 1702, the ))ar]ijiment of Paris pro- 
nounced the suppression of the Jesuits in France. 
It is true the pope in consistory declared this de- 
cree null and void § ; but matters were already 

• In the sentence pronounced on the 12th of January, 
1759, the chief stress was laid on certain “legal presump- 
tions '* against “ the corrupt members of the society of 
Jesus.” The principal of these arc, their ambition to get 
possession of the reins of government, (§ 25,) their arro- 
gance before the treasonable act, their downcast bearing alter 
its failure ($ 20); lastly, and certainly a far graver charge, 
their close connection with the chief culprit, Mascarenhas, 
with whom they had formerly quarrelled. Father Costa was 
alleged to have said, that in committing regicide, “a man 
would not be guilty even of a venial sin.” (§ 4.) But, on 
the other hand, it has been remarked, that the confessions 
on which these charges were founded, liad been extorted by 
the rack, and that the documents belonging to the trial 
are, on the whole, full of marks of precipitation and of infor- 
malities. The sentence can certainly never be justifled in a 
Judicial point of view. Compare Von Olfers, on the attempt 
to assassinate the king of Portugal, Sept. 3, 1758. Berlin, 
1789. 

t Letter from Praslen, 16 Jan. 1762, in Flassan : Histoire 
de la diplomatie fran^aUe. vi. 498. The whole statement is 
very instructive. 

t Narrative of the Jesuits in Wolf, Geschichte der Jesuiten, 
ill. 365. This book is only useful as regards the suppression 
of the order. 

§ “Potestatem ipsam Jesu Christ! in terris vicario ejus 
unicc tribulam sibi temere arrogantes totius societatls com- 
pagem in Gallico regno dissolvant,” &c. Daunou gives this 
document. 
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j^one 80 far, that ho did not venture to publinh the 
ailoeution in which his sonteiico wa» delivered. 

The inoveniont now spread irresistibly through 
the countries under the Bourbon sway. Charles 
III. of Spain was persuaded that it was a scheme 
of the Jesuits to raise his brotiier Don Luis to the 
throne in his stead*. Upon tliis he took all lie- 
cessjiry measures with tliat determined tiiciturnity 
which distinguished his whole character, and had 
the houses of the Jesuits throughout Spain all 
closed on the same day. The example was fal- 
lowed without delay in Naples and Parma. 

All in vain did the pope admonish, beseech, and 
conjure. At last he made one more experiment. 
Wlien the duke of Parma went the length of pro- 
hibiting all recourse to the Roman tribunals, and 
ail bestowal of the benefices in the duchy on others 
than natives, the pope nerved himself to issue a 
monitorium, i»ronouncing the censure of the church 
upon his feudatory, the duke f ; thus once more 
venturing on retaliation. But the worst conse- 
quences ensued : the duke replied in a manner 
the mightiest sovereigns in former centuries 
would not have dared to attempt, and all the Bour- 
bons made common cause with him. Avignon, 
Beneveiito, and Pontecorvo were seized by them. 

Th(3 hostility of the Bourbon courts, thus roused, 
did not end here : from persecuting the Jesuits, 
they proceeded directly to attack the papal see. 

To whom could the pope turn 1 All the Italian 
states, Clenoa, Modena, and Venice, took part 
against him. He cast his eyes once more on Aus- 
tria, and wrote to the empress, Maria Theresa, 
t hat sIkj was his only consolation on earth ; he be- 
sought her that she would not sutler his old age to 
be the victim of violence. 

Tlie empress returned him the answer that 
had once been given by Urban VI 11. to the em- 
peror Perdinaiid, that the affair was one of state 
policy, not of ndigiun, and that she should do 
amiss to interfere in it. 

The spirit of Clement XI 1 1, was broken. Tn the 
beginning of the year lybli, the ambassadors of the 
Bourbon courts came forward one after the other, 
— fii*8t the Neapolitan, then the Spanish, and lastly 
the French, — with demands for the irrevocable sup- 
])ression of the whole order ."j:. On the 3rd of Feb. 
the pope culled a consistory, in which he seemed dis- 
posed at least to tiike the matter into considei*ation. 
But he was not destined to undergo such <leep humi- 
liation, being seized on the evening before the 
meeting with convulsions, which cai'ried him off. 

♦ Letter ffom the French ambassador quoted in Lebret’s 
History of the bull In Ca*na Domini, iv. 205, from the 
Italian work Delle cagioni dell' espulsiono de’ Gesuiti. A 
Kclationc al conte di Fermlan, 17G7, 7 Apr. (MS. in the 
Tlrera) aflirms that the Jesuits had some presentiment of 
their fate. “Non fu senza forte motive che poco prinia di 
detta cspulsione dimandarono al re la confirmo de’ loro pri- 
vilegi e del loro instituto, il chc solamente in oggi si 6 
sapulo.” [It was not without strong motives, that shortly 
before the said expulsion, they petitioned the king for a con- 
firmation of their privileges and of their institution, a fact 
whieh ditl not <-ome out till the present times. J They had 
coneealed Iheii tiioney and their papers. Charles HI. how- 
ever considered the vantage gained by the crown so great, 
that after the sttecess of the measure, he cried out, that he 
had conquered new world. 

t Botta: Sloria d’ Italia, tom. xiv. p. 147. 

t Coiitinuuzione degli annuli d’ Italia di Muratori, xiv. 1, 
p. 1P7. 
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The attitude assumed by the courts was too 
thrtiatciiing, thoir infiuence too mighty, to fail of 
carrying all before them in the conclave that en- 
sued, and conferring the triple crown on such a 
man as they needed. 

Of all the cardinals, Lorenzo Ganganelli was, 
without doubt, the mildest and most moderate. In 
his youth one of his teachers said of him, it was no 
wonder if he loved music, since everything in his 
own nature was harmony *. He grow up in the 
same temper, in iimoceut intercourse with his 
familiars, retirement from the world, and solitaiy 
study that led him deeper and deeper into the mys- 
teries of true theology. In like manner as- he 
turned from Aristotle to Plato, who better satisfied 
his 8<jul, so did he quit the schoolmen for the fathers 
of the church, and these for the holy scriptures, which 
he embraced with the fervour of a soul convinced 
of the revelation of the Word, and from which he 
imbibed that calm and pure enthusiasm which sees 
God in all things, and devotes itself to the service 
of its neighbour. His religion was not zeal, perse- 
cution, lust of sway, polemical violence, but jieace, 
lowliness, and inward miderstanding. From his 
heart he abhorred the incessant wrangling of the 
papal sec with the catholic governments, which 
shook the foundations of the chm^ch. His modera- 
tion was not weakness, nor the oifspring of neces- 
sity, but spontaneous and cordial. 

Out of the bosom of religion arose a tone of 
thought, whieh however different in its origin from 
the worldly tendencies of courts, yet in other re- 
spects coalesced with them. 

Gangauclli’s election was effected chiefly by the 
Bourbons, and more immediately upon the pro- 
po.Mal of the SpaniKh and French cardinals. He 
took tho name of CJement XIV. 

The Roman curia, as already mentioned, was 
broken like the other courts into two parties ; tho 
Zclaiiti, who strove to uphold all ancient privileges, 
and the party of the crowned heads, the Regalisti, 
who thought the welfare of the church best pro- 
moted by a wise spirit of concession : this party 
new rose to power in the jierson of Ganganelli, and 
tho same change took place in Rome which had 
already occurred in all the sovereign courts. 

Ganganelli began with prohibiting the reading of 
the bull, 111 Cceiia Domini ; he also enlarged the 
concessions which Benedict XIV. had made to the 

• Aneddoti riguardanti la famiglia e Vopere di Clemente 
XIV. in the Lettere cd altre Opere di Ganganelli ; Firenze, 
1829. Ab regards these works and letters themselves, they 
may possibly be interpolated ; but, in the main, I believe 
them to be genuine: Ist, liecause the defence of them in 
Ringratiamento dell’ editor© all' autor dell' Aniio Literarlo, 
is on the whole natural and satisfactory, though an unjusti- 
(iahle use had been made of them before their publication ; 
2iidly, because trustworthy persons, e. g. cardinal Bernis, 
aver that they had seen the originals ; the real collector was 
the Florentine man of letters, Lauri ; aqcording to a letter 
of the Abbe Bcllegarde in Potter’s Vie ^ Ricci, i. p. 328, 
those who possessed the originals granted the copies 
confirmed their authenticity ; Srdly, because tliey bear the 
stamp of originality, of a peculiar, turn of thought, unva- 
rying under all circumstances of iife, such as no falsifier 
could have invented. There is rhdividual life in them. 
Least of all can these letters have been the production of 
Caracciolo. One needs but read his Vie de Clement XIV. 
to be assured how far are all his remarks below the level of 
those of ('ieinent XIV. All that is good In this work is but 
a reflection of Ganganelli’s spirit. 
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king of Sardinia, and whtcli his successors had re- 
fused to recognize : on the very day of his acces- 
sion he declared that he would send a nuncio to 
l*ortugal ; he suspended the inoiiitoriuin against 
Parma ; and then lie applied himself most earnestly 
to the affair of the Jesuits. A commission of car- 
dinals was appointed, the archives of the propa- 
ganda searched l3irough, and the arguments on 
either side deliberately weighed. Clement XIV. 
was unfavourably predisposed with regard to the 
order. He belonged to that of the Franciscans, 
whiirh had always been at w'ar with the Jesuits, 
pai’tieularly in the missions : he was an adherent 
of tile Augustinianand Thomist theology, so utterly 
at variance with that of the society ; nor was he 
altogether free from Jansonist notions. Then there 
were the numerous ch.arges against the Jesuits, 
which coi\jld not be argued away, and, above all, the 
impossibility of restoring peace to the church in any 
other way. His sentence was pronounced on the 
2 1st of July, 177J. “ Inspired by the Divine Spi- 
rit, as we tinist, urged by the duty of restoring con- 
cord to the church, convinced that the society of 
Jesus can no longer effect those jmrposes for which 
it was founded, and moved by other motives of 
prudence and wise government which wo keep 
locked in our own breast, we abolish and annul the 
society of Jesus, its offices, houses, and institu- 
tions 

This was a step of immense importance. 

In the first plac<^,as regunled the r<?lation of the 
catholic church to tlic protestauts. It was to com- 
bat the latter that the society had been originally 
founded and constituted in all its parts (its theology 
even wiis princiiially shaped in opposition to that of 
(-alviii), and this was the character wiiich the Je- 
suits had renewed and confirmed for themselves at 
the close of the seventeenth century, during the 
persecutions of the Huguenots. But this conflict 
was now at an en<l ; the most sedulous sclf-<lelusion 
could no longer flatter itself with the hope of any 
essential advanttages to be gained in that way : the 
anti-eathulic states possesscjd an im<iuestionable 
superiority in the great political relations of Eu- 
rope, and the catholic states sought rather to ap- 
proximate to them than to draw them over to their 
own side. In this, it strikes me, lay the principal 
and the deepest cause of the suppression of tho 
order. It was an institution of war, and was no 
longer suitable to a tinn? of peace. Since it now 
refused to yield a hair’s breadth, and dogg(‘dly re- 
jected every reform, much as it nee<lcd it on other 
grounds besides, it in fact pronounced its own 
doom. It is a momentous fjvct that the papal 
had no ])ower to sustain an order that was esta- 
blished expressly to wage war on protestantism, 
that a pope abandoned it, and that too of his own 
■ free impulse. 

This event had tho most immediate effect on the 
catholic countries. Tho Jesuits were assailed and 
overthrown chiefly in consecpieiico of their defend- 
ing the supremacy (.J the Rxmian see in its strictest 
acceptation ; but when Rome now abandoned the 
order, it gave up at the same time the strict idea 
of supremacy and its consequences. The efforts 
of the opposition were signally victorious. The 
destruction at one blow, without the least warning, 
of the society which made the instruction of youui 

* Continuaziuiie degli annali, tom. xiv. P. ii., p. 107. 
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its special business, and which was still engaged in 
it to so great an extent, could not but occasion a 
convulsion of the catholic world to its very basis, 
even to where now genenitions are formed *. The 
outworks being carried, a still more vigorous as- 
sault by the victorious party would necessarily fol- 
low. The agitation increased from day to day, de- 
sertion from the church spread more and more ; 
what was to be looked for now that the commotion 
affected even Austria, the very realm whose exist- 
ence and might were most intimately connected 
with tlui results of the catholic efforts in the epoch 
of the chiifch’s restoration ? 

Joseph II, 

It was the actuating principle of Joseph II. to 
combine without control in his own hands all the 
po Wei’S of the monarchy ; how then should lie have 
sanctioned the interference of Rome, or the con- 
nexion between his subjects and the pope ? Whe- 
ther he was more surrounded by Jaiisenists or by 
infidels + (undoubtedly they here too, as in the 
attack on tho Jesuits, made common cause), he 
waged an incessiint and extonninating war on all 
surviving institutions calculated to maintain tho 
external unity of the church. Out of more than 
two tliousand convents he left only about seven 
hundred in existence : of the congregations of nuns, 
tlutse only of more immediate utility found favour 
in his sight j and oven those which he spared ho 
severed from their connexion with Rome. He re- 
garded the papal jlispensa lions in tho light of foreign 
goods, and would not suffer money to go out of the 
country in exchange for them ; and he publicly 
declared himsedf the admmistrator of the tempo- 
mlties of the church. 

Fills VI., the successor of Ganganelli, was soon 
impelled to look to tlie impression he hoped to make 
on the emperor, in a personal interview’, as to tho 
only means of restraining him from the most ex- 
treme steps, perhaps even in regard to doetrine. 
Pius went to Vienna, and it cannot be denied that 
his gentleness and his noble and gracious presence 
had some influence. Joseph, notwithstanding, pur- 
sued his course hi the main without wavering. The 
monastery in which lie had solemnly taken leave 
of the pope, immediately after the holy father’s 
departure received notice of suppression. Pius VI. 
was obliged in the end to make up his mind to sur- 
rendering to the enqu’ror the nomination to the epis- 
copal sees even of Italy. Thus did the anti-papal 
efforts force their way into Italy from Austria like- 
wise. Leopold, w ho, as far :is wo judge, was him- 
self tinctured with Jansenism, reformed tlie churches 
of Tuscany, without any reference to the see of 
Rome : at no great distance from the capital of 
Christendom, the synod of Pisioja published in its 
decrees a complete manifesto of the union of Gal- 
lican and Jaiiseiiist principles. Naples, which was 
also cIo.sely allied with this jiarty, through Queen 
CaroUm^, obliterated the last truces of feudal con- 
nexion with the sec of Rome. 

• Montbarey : Memoircs, 1. p. 225. ^ 

t To this may be attributed what Jhs believed by Van 
Swieten. But that there existed in Vienna very prominent 
Jansenist tendencies is evidenced by tlie life of Fessler: 
RUckblicke auf seine Siebzigjiihriffe Pllgerschaft, p. 74, 78, 
and other passages. Compare Schlbzer’s Stautsanzeigen, ix. 
33, p. 113. 
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The German church, too, was indirectly acted on 
by the prdccedings of the emperor. The spiritual 
electhrs, tffter so^oiig a period of liarmony with 
Rome, began at last to oppose it. They were ac- 
tuated by twofold motives of interest ; - as sove- 
^igns who desired to put an end to the drain of 
money from their dominions, and as spiritual dig- 
nitaries anxious to renovate their own authority *. 
According to their declaration of Ems, “ written,** 
says a Roman prelate, “ with a pen <lipped in the 
gall of Paolo Sarpi,’* the Roman primate wtis for 
the future to content himself with the rights he 
had enjoyed in the first centuries of Christianity f. 
The labours of the Gorman canonists had admir- 
ably prepared the way for these proceedings ; and 
besides these there were other jurists who waged 
war on the whole constitution of the catholic church 
in Germany, the political pow'er and the civil ad- 
ministration of its hierarchy t. A lively spirit of 
innovation had seized both the learned and the 
laity. The lower clergy and the bishops, the 
bishops and the archbishops, the latter and the 
pope, were all at mutual variance. Every thing 
there, as elsewhere, foreboded change. 

The French RerolvJtlon. 

But before the first steps to it wci*e taken, be- 
fore Joseph had carried out his reforms, the most 
.tremendous explosion burst forth from tho deeply 
fermenting elements of society in France. 

It is obvious that the disputes of tho clergy 
among themselves, the collision of two hostile par- 
ties on all occasions of religion, the incapacity of 
the dominant party to hold its ground in the do- 
main of thought and literature, and the general 
av<?rsion it not undeseiwedly brought down on it- 
self, contributed immensely towards evolving that 
• event which sbajjed the destinies of mod<;rn times, 
namely, tho French revolution. The spirit of op- 
position that had arisen out of the discordant bo- 
som of Catholicism had become more and more 
consolidated. Step by step it won its way forward ; 
and in the tempestuous times of 1789 it obtained 
pos.session of power,— a power that deemed itself 
summoned utterly to destroy the old world, and to 
create a new : in the universal min that conse- 
quently befol the most Christian realm, one of the 
most violent blows was necessarily dealt to the 
ecclesiastical constitution. 

Every thing concurred ; financial embarrass- 
ment, the interest of individuals and of municipali- 
ties, indifference or hatred towards the established 
religion : at last a member even of tho higher 
clergy proposed to recognize in the nation, that is, 
in the temporal authority, and more immediately 
in the national assembly, the right of disposing of 
church property. Till then that property had been 
regarded as belonging not solely to the French, but 
likewise to the universal church, and the pope*8 
consent had been held necessary to every alienation 

• Compare the Coblentz article for the year 1769 in the 
journal Dentsche Blotter fUr Protestanten uiid Katholiken. 

! Heidelberg, 1839, pHt 1. p. 39. 

t Battoloinmeo^cca : Memorie storiche sul di lui sog- 
giorno in Germania, p. 33. 

X E. g. Friedrich Carl von Moser, Ueber die Reglemng 
der geistlichen Staaten in Deutschland, 1787. H-is grand 
proposition (p. 161) is, that “the characters of prince and 
bishop shall be again separated from each other.” 


thereof. But how remote were the times, how ob- 
solete the ideas, from which had originated notions 
of this kind. After a short debate, the assembly 
asserted its own right to dispose of church pro- 
perty, that is, to alienate it, and that with more 
unconditional autburity than had been contemplated 
in the first proposal. The confiscation of eccle- 
siastical estates, which was not a moment de- 
layed, rendering the longer subsistence of existing 
arrangements impossible, it was necessary to pro- 
ceed forthwith to a new one, such as that effected 
in the civil constitution of the clergy. The prin- 
ciples of the revolutionized state were applied to 
ecclesiastical things * : popular election supplaxted 
the system of uuminatiun appointed by concor- 
dat, and salaries the independence conferred by 
the possession of real estates ; all diocesans were 
changed, the orders were supj)ressed, yows were 
repealed, the connexion with Rome severed. The 
attempt of a Carthusian to vindicate the sole su- 
premacy of the catholic religion, had the effect 
only of hastening these resolutions against it. The 
whole body of the clergy was constrained to ple«lge 
itself to the new system by solemn oaths. 

It cannot be denied that this course of things 
w'as eftVeted with the co-operation of the French 
Janscnists, and with the consent and approbation 
of those of other countries. They saw with plea- 
sure that the might of Babel, as in their hatred 
they called the Roman curia, was dealt so severe a 
blow, and that the clergy from which they had en- 
dured so many persecutions was overthrown. Even 
their theoretical principles tended to the same end, 
for they held that “ by wTcsting their w'ealth from 
the clergy, you compel them to become really de- 
serving f .’* 

The Roman couii; flattered itself for a moment 
with the hope of seeing these movements checked 
by a reaction from w ithin, with wliich tho pope 
took every means of co-operating. He rejected 
tho new constitution, censured the bishops who had 
sworn to it, and endeavoured by exhortation and 
praise to confirm the still numerous party that op- 
posed it ; at last, he went the length of excommu- 
nicating the most influential and distinguished inem- 
bei’s of the constitutional clergy. 

But all was in v,ain ; tho revolutionary tenden- 
cies prevailed ; the civil war, which was chiefly 
kindled by religious motives, turned out to the ad- 
vantage of the innovators. Fortunate had it been 
for the pope if matters had rested there ; if France 
had tom nothing from him besides herself. 

But meanwhile that general war had broken out 
which was fated to transform so thoroughly the 
' whole aspect of affairs in Europe. 

With that resistless fury, compounded of enthu- 
siasm, rapacity, and terror, which had been engen- 
dered in intestine strife, the revolutionary power 
poured like a torrent beyond the limits of bVanco. 

It tmnsformed after its own model every coun- 
try it touched; Belgium, Holland, and Rhenish 
»' 

* Quite systematically, according to the doctrine of the 
old historians of the church. “ Tota ecclesiarum distributio 
ad formam imperii facta est.” Camus : Opinion sur le projet 
de constitution du clerg6, 31 Mai, “1790. 

t Letters of Gianni, and some other abb^s in Potter, Vie 
de Ricci, ii. p. 313. Wolf: Geschiohte dor Katholischen 
I Rirche unter Plus VI. has at book vii. p. 32, a chapter on 
j the part taken by the Jansenists in forming the new constl- 
1 tution ; it is however very w'eakly executed. 
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Germany ; which latter was the chief seat of the 
ecclesiastical constitution : the campaign of 1796 
made it master of Italy : revolutionary states rose 
in every direction, and ere long the pope was 
threatened in his own dominions, and in his very 
capital. 

He had, without any really active participation, 
ranged himself on the side of the coalition, armed 
only with his spiritual weapons. But it was in vain 
ho pleaded this his neutrality*. His i^rritorics 
were overrun, his subjects stimulated to insurrec- 
tion : impracticable contributions and concessions 
were demanded of him, such as had never been ex- 
acted of any of his predecessors f. Nor was this 
all. The pope was not an enemy like any other. 
During the war he had even taken courage to 
repudiate the Jansenist and Gallican doctrines of 
Pistoja by the bull, “ Auctorem fidei.** The un- 
}ieldiiig attitude he had assumed, and his condem- 
natory briefs, had stUl a great effect on the internal 
economy of France : the French now demanded 
the repeal of these, and the recognition of the civil 
constitution, as the price of peace. 

But Pius VI. was not to bo moved to this. Such 
compliance would have seemed to him an abandon- 
ment of the very ground of faith, and treason to his 
office X. He replied to the proposals, that “ having 
invoked God’s aid, and inspired as he believed by 
the Divine Spirit, he refused to accede to those 
proposals.” 

For a moment the revolutionary authorities 
seemed to accpiiesce — an accommodation was de- 
vised without those conditions — but it was only for 
a moment. From the intention of severing them- 
selves from the pope, they had already advanced 
to the thought of entirely crushing him. The di- 
rectory found the government of priests in Italy 
incompatible with its own. On the very first occa- 
sion afforded by a chance commotion among the 
populace, Rome was invaded, and the Vatican in- 
vested, Pius VI, besought his enemies to let him, 
an old man of eighty, die as he had lived on that 
spot. He was answered that he might as well 
die in one place as another. His apartments 
were plundered before his eyes ; he was deprived 
of even the most trifling necessaries ; the ring he 
wore was pulled from his finger ; at last he was 
carried to France, where he died Aug. 1799. 

it might well scorn, indeed, as though there was 
an end Sir ever to the papal power. Those hostile 
tendencies with regal’d to the church, the rise and 
progress of which we have marked, had now 
reached a pitch that encouraged such an anticipa- 
tion. 

The times of Napoleon, 

But events occurred that prevented this consum- 
mation. 

The chief result of the hostility experienced by 

• Authentische Geschichte des firanzosischen Revolution n- 
krieges in Italien, 17^. The pope bad declared that reli- 
gion forbade a resistance which might occasion the shedding 
of blood. 

t In the M^moires l^storiques et Philosophiqucs sur Pie 
VI. et son pontifleat, tom. ii. the loss endured by the Roman 
state is calculated at 220.000 livres. 

t Memoria diretta al principe della pace in Tavante: 
Fasti di Pio VI. tom. iii. p. .335. ** S. Santit^ rimase stordita, 
veggendo die si cercava di traviare la sua coiiscienza per 
dare un colpo il pid fuuesto alia rellgione." 


the papacy at the hands of the revolutionary power 
was, that the rest of the European states, what- 
ever might otherwise he their disposition towards 
the papal see, now became its protectors. The 
death of Pius VI. occurred exactly at a period' 
when the coalition was again victorious. This 
made it possible for the cajrdinals to assemble iii 
San Georgio at 'Venice, and proceed to the election 
of a pope, Pius VII. (March 13, 1800.) 

It is true that, shortly afterwards, the revolu- 
tionary arms were again triumphant, and achieved 
the decided superiority in Italy ; but tliat power 
had at this moment itself undergone a vast change. 
After passing through so many metamorphoses, 
engendered by the pressing contingencies of that 
stormy period, it began to lean towards monarchy. 
A despot arose, who was filled with the idea of a 
new universal empire, and who (the point of most 
importance for our present consideration), behold- 
ing the universal chaos around him, and taught by 
his experience of the East, felt assured that his 
project needed, besides many other forms of the 
old states, in the very first place, unity of religion 
and hierarchical subordination. 

Upon the very battle field of Marengo, Napoleon 
deputed the bishop of Vercelli to enter on ncgoci- 
ations with the pope for the re-establishment of 
the catholic church. 

This was a proposal which, though extremely 
enticing, was yet attended with much danger. The 
re-establishment of the catholic church in France, 
and of its connection with the pope, was only to he 
effected at the cost of extraordinary concessions. 

Pius VII. made up his mind to these. He re- 
cognized at once the secularization of church pro- 
perty, — a loss of four hundred millions of francs in 
real estates ; his motives being, as he expressed 
himself, that fresh troubles would break out were 
he to refuse ; that, rather than this should occur, 
he was disposed to go the utmost lengths allowable 
by religion. He consented to a new organization 
of the French clergy, which was now salaried and 
nominated by the government ; and he was well 
pleased that the right of canonical institution should 
he restored to him in the same extent as enjoyed 
by former popes, and without limit to the right of 
the veto *. 

That which no one hut a little before could have 
expected, now actually took place, — the restoration 
of eathulicism in France, and the renewed subjec- 
tion of that country to the spiritual authority. The 
pope >va8 delighted “ that the churches wore puri- 
fied from profanations, the altars reared again, the 
banner of the cross unfurled anew, lawful pastors 
set over the people, and so many souls that had 
wandered from the right way brought back to 
unity, and reconciled to theni.selves and to God.” 
“How many motives,” he cried, “for joy and 
thankfulness !” 

But was it indeed to ho supposed, that with the 
conclusion of tho concordat of 1801 was effected an 
intimate union between the ancient ecclesiastical 
authority and the revolutionary state 1 

Concessions were mutually made ; hut, in spite 
of them, each party remained %nn to its princi- 
ples. 

• Letters apostolica in forma di breve, in Pistoles! : Vita 
di l*io VII. tom. 1. p. 143, with a thorough collation of the 
variations in the several publications of the document in 
France. 
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The refltorcp of tho catholic religion in France 
immediately afterwards became tho chief agent in 
the final overthrow of the stately edifice of the 
German church, and the tig^nsfer of its possessions 
and its sovereign powers to temporal princes, 
whether to protestaiit or catholic, indifferently. 
Huge was tho amazement of the court of Romo. 
“ Heresy, according to the old decretals, entailed 
loss of property, but now the church must endure 
'to see its own possessions parted out among 
heretics 

Meanwhile a concordat was likewise projected 
for Itiily upon the motlel of that obtained by 
Franco ; and there too the pope was forced to 
assent to the sale of church property, and to aban- 
don tho nomination to benefices to the temporal 
authority. Nay, so many new partial clauses and 
restrictions were annexed to this concordat, that 
Pius VII., under these circumstances, refused to 
publish itf. 

But it was in France itself that Napoleon most 
vig(»rou.sly asserted the rights of the state in ojn)o- 
sition to those of the church : he regarded tho 
declaration of 1(J82 as a fundamental law of the 
realm, and caused it to bo expounded in tho 
schools ; he would suftbr no religious vows, and no 
monks ; tho regulations respecting marriage which 
wore laid down in his Code Civile were at variance 
with the catholic principles of the sacramental 
nature of the institution ; the organic articles which 
he added from tho very first to tlio concordat, were 
utterly anti- Roman. 

When the pope, notwithstanding all this, re- 
solved, at the empi'ror’s request, to cross the Alps 
and give his coronation the religiims sanction of 
the holy oil, his motive was, that he flattered him- 
self, whatever countenance the aspect of France 
gave to such a hope, that he should be able “ to 
^accomplish something for the advantage of the 
catholic church, and to coinpletc the work be- 
gun J.” In entertaining these hopes, he relied on 
the effect of personal intercourse. He took with 
him the letter of Louis XIV. to Innocent XII., to 
convince Napoleon that even Louis had suffered 
the declaration of 1(182 to fall to the ground. Jn 
the first remonstrance, written in Italian, which he 
delivered in l*aris, he formally C(»mbated that same 
declaration, and ho endeavoured to free the new 
concordat from the restrictions of the org.anic arti- 
cles §. Nay, his purposes luid his expectations 
went still further. He set forth, in a circumstan- 
tial memorial, the wants of tho pontificate, with 
all tho losses it had sustained within the last fifty 
years, and urged the emperor to follow the example 
of Charlemagne, and restore the provinces which 
had been occupied || . At so high a rate did he 

♦ Instruction to a nuncio at Vienna, unfortunately with- 
out (lute, hut apparently of the year 1 803, in Dauiiuu : Essai 
ii. p. 318. 

t Coppi: Annall d’ltalia, tom. iil. p. 120. 

t Allocutio hahita in cotusistorio, 29 Oct. 1804, in Italian: 
l‘istolesi, Vita di Pio VII. tom. i. p. 193. 

§ Extrait du Rapport de Mr. Portales, in Artaud, Pie VII. 
t. ii. p. 1 1. 

I| Printed in Artaud, p. 31. Compare Napoleon’s letter of 
July 22, 1807. “ Lc pape s’est donri6 la pciiic de venir d mon 
eouronnement. J ai recon iiu dans cette demarche iin saint 
pr61at; nuiis il voulait qnc je lui cedasse les legations.” 
Hignon, Illstoiri! de France sous Nupol6on : Douxi^me 
opoque, i. p. 158. |The pope took the trouble to come to 


estimate the services he had rendered tho revolu- 
tionary monarchy. 

But how gi'ievously did he find himself deceived. 
In the very ceremony of the coronation an expres- 
sion of melancholy was observed to overspread his 
countenance. 

Of all he desired and intended, neither then nor 
subsetiuently did ho obtain tho smallest portion. 
On the contrary, this was tho very moment in 
which tlikj emperor’s designs became first disclosed 
in their full extent. 

The constituent assembly had sought to detach 
itself from the pope, the directory had desired his 
destruction. Bonaparte’s plan wa.s to sustain him, 
but at the same time to hold him iu subjection, and 
to make liim the tool of his own omnipotence. 

He caused proposals, if we arc rightly informed, 
to be made at that very time to the popa, that he 
should remain in France, and reside in Avignon 
or in Paris. 

The pope is said to have answered, that he had 
executed in due form his act of abdication, and 
deposited it at Palermo, beyond the reach of tho 
French decives, provisionally, against the contin- 
gency of his being imprisoned. 

Nowhere at that moment could the pope have 
found protection but under the sway of the British 
navy. 

Tho pope was indeed suffered to return to 
Rome, and left in the same independeiico as he 
had previously enjoyed ; but from that hour he 
became involved in the most vexatious perplexi- 
ties. 

Napoleon very soon declai’ed, without further 
circumlocution, that, like his predecessors of the 
second and third dynasty, he was the oldest son of 
the church, who bore the sword for its protec- 
tion, and could not suller that it should be in com- 
munion with heretics and schismatics, like the 
Russians and the English. He was particularly 
fond of regarding himself as the successor of Char- 
lemagne, though the moral he drew from that 
belief was very different from that eonteniplatcd by 
tho court of Rome. He a.ssumed that the Ecclesi- 
astical States were donations from Charlemagne to 
the pope ; and that such a gift entiiilcd the duty of 
not de])arting from tho policy of tho empire j nor, 
indeed, would he permit the pope so to do*. 

The j)ope was astonished at tho suggestion, that 
he was to regard the enemies of another as his 
own. He replied that he was the common pastor, 
the father of all, tho servant of peace ; that the 
mere request filled him with horror : “ it became 

ray coronation. In this act I recognize a holy prelate ; but 
he wished me to cede him the legations.] 

• Schocll’s Archives historiques et politiques, (Paris, 1819), 
contain in tho second and third volumes, a Precis des 
contestations qui out eu lieu entre le Saint Si^ge et Napo- 
leon Ruonapartc, accompagnee d’un grand iiumbre de pieces 
olHcielles. The correspondence, which is here given In its 
full extent, reaches from the 1 3th of November, 1805, to the 
17th of May, 1808. Nevertheless, i,n Bignon, Histoire de 
I’Yaiice depuls la palx de Tilsit, 1838, i. ch. 3, p. 125, wc meet 
with tlio fullowlng passage : " Les publications faites depuls 
1815 nc sc comjioscnt gu6re que de pieces dont la date com- 
mence en 1808 ” And again : “ Juiqu’A present son carac- 
ti)rc (de Pie VII.) n’est pas sutRsaniment connu. On ne le 
connaitra hien qu'en Tappriciant d’apr^s ses actes.” In 
fact, however, these acts had been already publiahod. 
Bignon has added but little to the documents given by 
Schoell. 
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him to bo an Aaron, the prophet of God, — not an 
Ishmael, whose hand was against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.” 

But Napoleon went straightforward to his mark. 
He caused Ancona and Urbino to be occupied, and 
after the rejection of his ultimatum, wherein, 
among other things, he claimed the right of* nomi- 
nating a third of the cardinals, he marched his 
troops upon Rome. The cardinals who were not 
obsequious to him were dismissed, the pope’s secre- 
tary of state twice. But wdien all this failed to 
have any effect on Tins VII., even his person 
was not spared ; he too wtis carried away from his 
palace and his capital. A senatus coiisultum was 
theTi passed, declaring the incorporation of the 
ecclesiastical states with the Enmch empire. The 
temporal sovereignty was declan'd incompatible 
with the exercise of spiritual privileges ; the pope 
was fortlfb future formally to pU;dge himself to the 
four principles of the Gallicsn church ; he was to 
draw his income from real estates, almost as a 
feudatory of the empire ; the state would take 
upon itself all the expenses of the college of cardi- 
nals *. 

According to this plan, it is evident the whole 
power of the church would have been subjected to the 
empire, and placed, at least indirectly, m the hands 
of the emperor. 

But how would it bo possible to obtain, what was 
neverth(‘less indispensable, the consent of the pope 
to this degradation { l^ius VI 1. had availed him- 
self of his last moment of freedom to pronounco 
sentenco of excommunication. He refused cano- 
nical institution to the bishops appointed by tho 
emperor. Napoleon w'as not so thoroughly nuistor 
of his clergy as not to feel the effects of this, now 
from one quarter now from another, above all on 
the side of Germany. 

But this very resistance soiwed at last to over- 
come the poj)c’s determination. Its consequences 
were far more painful to the spiritual ruler, who 
sympathized with the internal condition of the 
church, than to the temporal, for whom spiritual 
things were no more than an instrument of power, 
themselves indifferent. 

In Savona, whither the pope had been brought, 
he was lonely, thrown back upon himself, and with- 
out an adviser. Through the earnest and almost 
exaggerated representations made him of the con- 
fusion in tho church, produced by his refusal to 
grant institution, the amiable old man was actually 
prevailed on, though with sore grief and reluctance, 
virtually to renounce the right in question. For 
what else was it than an act of renunciation when he 
agreed that it should devolve on the metropolitans, 
whenever he himself should defer the exercise of it 
longer than six months upon any other grounds 
than personal unworthiness i He abjured the 
right that in fact constituted his last weapon. 

And this was not all that was exacted of him. 
He was hurried to Fontainebleau with an impatient 
haste that aggravated his bodily iniirmities ; there 
he was beset witB fresh importunities, and the 
most urgent demands that he should fully restoi’o 
tho peace of the church. At last, so far was he 
wrought on, that he gave way on the remaining, the 
decisive points. He consented to reside in France, 

* Thibaudenu: Histoirc de la France ct de Napoleon; 
Empire, tom. v. p 221. 
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and acquiesced in the most essential provisions of 
the senatus consultum before mentioned. Tho con- 
cordat of Fontainebleau (Jan. 25, 1813,) was 
framed on the preliminpy condition that he should 
not return to Home *. 

The autocrat of tho revolution had now' actually 
achieved what no catholic sovereign before him 
had ever ventured even to contemplate seriously. 
The pope agreed to become subject to the French 
empire. His authority wquld have become fo^- , 
ever a tool in the hands of tho new dynastJtV it 
would have served to secure obedience at home, 
and to keep in a dependent position the yet unsub- 
dued catholic states. In these respects the papacy 
would have fallen back to the position in which it 
had stood under the German emperors in tho pleni- 
tude of their power, particularly under tho Salic 
emperor Henry III. But it would have been 
loaded with far heavier chains. There was some- 
thing hostile to the church principle in the power 
that had now mastered the pope ; it was at bottom 
but another metamorphosis of that spirit of opposi- 
tion to the church which had unfolded itself in the 
eighteenth century, and which was so strongly 
possessed by a disposition hj actual infidelity. To 
this hostile power would tho papacy have been 
subjected and made vassal. 

But once again, as formerly, these extreme anti- ' 
cipations were destined not to be fulfilled. 

2yie Ih gtoration. 

The empire, of which the pope was now to con- 
stitute the hierarchical centre, was still involved in 
dubious warfare with invincible foes. In the soli- 
tude of his imprisonment tho pope received no 
accurate intelligence of the mighty vicissitudes of 
the strife. At the very moment when, after such 
lengtliened resistance, he at last gave way, Napo- 
leon had already broken down in his last grand 
enterprize against Russia, and his pow'er had been 
shaken to its base by all the inevitable conse- 
quences of that mischance. Already Europe caught 
up the almost abandoned hope of liberating herself. 
When the pope, to whom, on his submission, a few 
cardinals were allowed access, was informed of 
the state of things, he too felt his confidence ixi- 
vive ; he felt every step of tho allied powei*s to bo 
an act of liberation for himself. 

When Prussia n)8c in prompt obedience to 
the king’s call, I’ius VII. gathered courage to 
revoke tho concordat extorted from him ; when 
tho congress of Prague had assembled, he ventured 
to look beyond tho boundaries of the empire that 
held him captive, and to remind the emperor of 
Austria of his rights. After tho battle of Leipsig 
his confidence had risen so much, that he rejected 
the offer made him of partially restoring his domi- 
nions ; and when the allies had crossed the Rhine, 
he would enter into no further negociations till 
he had been fully reinstated. Events followed 
each other with the utmost rapidity ; when the 
allies took Paris, the pope was already arrived at 
the confines of the ecclesiastical states, and on tho 
24th of May, 1814, he entered Rome again. A 
new age was begun for the world, and a new era 
for tho Roman see. 

• Hart. Pacca : Memorie storiche del ministero de’ due 
vhiggi in Francia, p. 323. Historlsch-pulitischc Zeit- 
schrifr, i. iv. 6-12. 
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The last score of years have derived their cha- 
racter and tenour from the strife between the revo- 
lutionary tendencies which still possessed such 
strong hold on men’s minds, and the ideas to which 
the old states now went back after their triumph, 
with double zeal as to their primitive bases : in 
this struggle it is plain that the supreme spiritual 
head of the catholic church must occupy an im- 
portant position. 

He was first backed by the idea of temporal 
legitimacy, though in truth it was urged more by 
the party of his ecclesiastical opponents, than by 
his adherents and followers in faith. 

It was the victory of the four great allied 
powers, three pf which were anti-catholic, over that 
one which thought to make its own capital the 
centre of Catholicism, that set the pope free, and 
enabled him to return to Rome. It was to the 
I three anti-catholic monarchs alone, who were then 
' assembled in London, that the pope’s wish to re- 
cover the entire states of the church was first 
submitted. How often in former days had the 
resources of those states been strained to effect the 
destniction of protestantism whether in England or 
in Germany, and to propagate the Roman catholic 
doctrine in Russia or in Scandinavia : and now it 
was to the interference of the rulers of those anti- 
catholic countries that the pope was to owe his 
restoration to his dominions. In the allocution in 
which Pius VII. communicated to the cardinals 
the happy results of his negociations, he expressly 
extols the services of the sovereigns not belong- 
ing to the Roman church ; the emperor of Russia, 
who had taken his rights into consideration with 
extraordinary attention ; as also the king of Swe- 
den, and the prince regent of England, as well as 
the king of Pinissia, who had declared in his 
favour, throughout the whole course of the nego- 
ciations*.” Differences of creed were for the 
•moment forgotten ; political considerations alone 
were regarded. 

We have often already had occasion to notice 
similar tendencies in the course of the last century 
and a half. We have seen what were the states 
from which Innocent XI. received aid and support 
in his differences with Louis XIV. When the 
doom of the Jesuits was pronounced by the Bour- 
bon courts, they found favour and protection in 
the North, in Russia and Prussia : tlie seizure of 
Avignon and Benevento by those courts in the 
year 1768, caused a political commotion in Eng- 
land. But never did this mutual bearing of par- 
ties display itself more strikingly than in the events 
last detailed. 

Now that the pope had once again attained a 
free and independent position among the sove- 
reigns of Europe, he could devote his thoughts 
without interruption to the restoration of spiritual 
obedience. His reinstatement of the Jesuits, the 
first great act that marked the renewal of his 
functions, put it beyond a doubt that he hoped to 
be able to exercise his spiritual authority, not sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, but after the manner of his 
earlier predecessors. And indeed could there ever 

* N6 posaiamo non fare un gran conto del mcriti vorso di 
noi di Fedcrigo (Guil.) re di Prussia, il ciii Impegno fu con- 
itantemonte in nostro favorc ncl dccorso tutto dclle tratta- 
tive dc’ nostri affari. Allocution of the 4th of Sept. 1815, in 
Pistolcsi, ii. p. 144. 


have been a more favourable . qv inviting moment 
for such a project ? The restored governments of 
Southern Europe instantly repented of their former 
refractoriness, believing that they had thereby 
unchained the spirit that had wrought their own 
downfall. They now beheld in the pope their 
natural ally, and they hoped through the influence 
of the spiritual power, more easily to subdue the 
domestic enemies by whom they found themselves 
surrpunded. The king of Spain bethought him of 
his title* of catholic king, and declared that he 
would merit it ; he recalled the Jesuits whom his 
grandfather had so jealously banished ; he renewed 
the tribunal of the nuncio, and edicts of the grand 
inquisitor were once more read in Spain. In Sar- 
dinia new bishoprics were established ; convents 
were restored in Tuscany ; Naples, after some 
repugnance, assented to a concordat, by which the 
Roman curia acquired a very powerful •direct in- , 
fluence over the clergy of the kingdom. In France, 
meanwhile, the chamber of 1815 regarded the 
Welfare of the nation as identifled with the restora- 
tion of the ancient Fi’ench church, “ that work,” 
as an orator expressed himself, ‘‘of heaven, of 
time, of kings, and of forefathers but the point 
which was chiefly dwelt on, was the necessity of 
restoring to the clergy their influence over the 
state, the community, families, public life, aud 
public education ; and no thought w as given to the 
liberties which the Gallican church had in former 
days either enjoyed do facto or expressly reserved : 
by the new concordat which was projected, it 
would have been placed in a state of dependence on 
Romo unknown to former times. 

It was impossible in the nature of things, that 
such decided proceedings should at once be victo- 
inoiis over the spirit that had been developed in 
the Romanic nations with far other scope and 
tendencies. The old antipathies to the hierarchy 
started up in P^rance with loud war-crics against 
the new concordat ; the legislative power was here 
constituted iu a maimer that forbade all hope of 
carrying out the plan of 1815. The tyrannical acts 
of P’erdinand’s rule in Spain aroused an equally 
vehement reaction : a revolution broke out which, 
whilst it combated the absolute king, who was 
incapable of resistance, displayed at the same time 
a decided anticlerical tendency. One of the first 
measures of the new cortes, was the expulsion of 
the Jesuits ; enactments soon followed for the 
suppression of old orders, the secularization of 
their possessions, and their application to the ex- 
tinction of Uie national debt. Similar movements 
iustaiitly took place in Italy ; they made their 
way into the ecclesiastical states, which were filled 
with the same elements of disquiet ; on one occa- 
sion the Carbonari had actually fixed the day for 
a general rising in the states of the church. 

But the restored sovereigns once more received 
support and aid from the great powers that had 
achieved the last victories, and the revolutions 
were stifled. This time, indeed, the anti-catholic 
stiites took no direct pai't iu these acts of repres- 
sion ; but some of them were at least not hostile 
to them, and by others they were approved. 

Meanwhile in the non-catholic realms tliem- 
selvcs, catliolicism had attained to new organiza- 
tion. Positive religion, of whatever denomination, 
was held to bo the best support of civil allegiance. 
Caro w as everywhere taken to arrange the dioceses 
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anew, to establish bishoprics and archbishoprics, 
and'to found catholic seminaries and schools. How 
wholly different an aspect did the catholic church 
system assume in the Pr'^ssian provinces, foi'merly 
incorporated in the French empire, from that it 
had worn under the latter yoke. The desultory 
efforts of ecclesiastical opposition to the ancient 
regulations of the ilom|in church, found no coun- ' 
teuance in the protestant states. On the other 
hand, the court of Rome concluded treati^ equally 
with the protestant s'« with the catholic govern- 
ments, ahd found K viecessary to allow the former 
influence in the choic^of bishops : that influence was 
at times actually everted in promoting the most 
zealous churchmen to the highest posts. It would 
almost have seci^cd as though the strife of creeds 
had for ever cqased in the higher political regions ; 
and day by day it was seen to die away in civil 
life. Protestant literature devoted a respectful 
attention to ancient catholic institutions, which in 
earlier times it would have found impossible. 

It proved nevertheless that these anticipations 
of peace were too bold and Inisty. 

On the contrary, the strict catholic principle, 
which clings to, and is represented by Rome, 
became subsequently involved in nnjre or less keen 
and deliberate conflict with the protestant govern- 
ments. 

It achieved a great victory in England in the 
year 1829. 

During the wars of the revolution the govern- 
ment of England, for a century exclusively pro- 
testant, had made approaches to the see of Rome. 
Pius VII. had boon elected under the auspices of 
the coalition victories of 1799, in which England 
had borne so conspicuous a part. Wc have men- 
tioned how that pope subsequently also rested on 
English support, and could not be moved to any acts 
of hostility against that country. Neither could 
the English nation any longer see, as they had done 
before, the necessity of making a dependence in 
point of religion upon the pope a ground of exclusion 
from all purely political rights, and from all quali- 
fication for public functions. Pitt had already felt 
and expressed this * ; still, as might be expected, 
the habit of adhering firmly to tried principles of 
the constitution long opposed an invincible obstacle 
to every change. At last, liowcver, the spirit of 
the age, which is averse to all exclusive privileges, 
asserted its strength on this question, lleiict! in 
Ireland, so pre-eminently catholic, politico-religious 
associations, and acts of lawlessness and turbulence 
prevailed to such a degree, that at last the great 
general, then at the head of the government, who 
had victoriously withstood so many foes, was obliged 
to declare that ho could not carry on the govern- 
ment without this concession. Accordingly, tlie 
oaths were repealed or modified, to which alone the 
protestant interest had ascribed its safety in tlie 

• “ Mr. Pitt is convinced,” he says in his letter of the 
Slst Jan. 1801, to George 111. “ that the grounds on which 
the laws of exclusion now remaining were founded, have 
long been narrowed, — that those principles formerly held by 
the catholics, which made them be considered' as politically 
dangerous, have been for a course of time gradually de- 
clining,-— that the political circumstances under which the 
exclusive laws originated, arising fVom the conflicting power 
of hostile and nearly balanced sects, . . . and a division in 
Europe between catholic and protestant powers, are no 
longer applicable to the present state of things.” 
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times of the rtistoration and of the revolution in 
England. How often had Lord Liverpool declared, 
that if this measure were carried, England would 
no longer be a protestant state ; even though no 
important consequences should immediately follow 
it, still it was impossible to fores(‘c to what future 
events ft might give rise f . Nevertheless, the. mea- 
sure was passed, the hazard was encountered. 

A still more brilliant and more unexpected 
triumph was immediately after obtained in Bel- 
gium. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands, from the mo- 
ment of its foundation, gave tokens of an animosity 
between north and south, that threatened its de- 
struction, and which from the very first had fas- 
tened chiefly on ecclesiastical matfors. The' pro- 
testant king adopted the ideas of Joseph II. : in 
that spirit he established schools and universities, 
and administered generally his share of the spi- 
ritual power. The opposition set up against him 
educational institutions in a contrary spirit, and with 
deliberate purpose applied itself to the most ex- 
treme efforts in favour of hierarchical principles. 
A liberal catholic party sprang up, which taking its 
stand in this country, as in England, on the com- 
mon rights of man, grew every day bolder in its 
pretensions, and extorted first concessions, such as 
liberation from the government schools, and finally, 
w'lieii a favourable opportunity prnn^nted itself, 
wholly threw off the hated yoke, and ’fnccecdcd in 
founding a kingdom in which the priests have 
again attained to distinguislicd political importance. 
The most decidedly liberal ideiw arc iust what best 
promote their interest. The low electoral quali- 
fication, which admits even the humbler classes in 
town and country, whom they can easily influence, 
to a share in public affairs, enables them to con- 
trol the elections : through the elections they rule 
the chambers, and through the chambers the king- 
dom. They are to be seen in Brussels, as in Rome, 
in the public promenades, in good case and full of 
pretension ; they enjoy their victory. 

In neither of these events did the Roman court, 
so far as we are aware, take a directly active part, 
however advantageous they have proved to its au- 
thority. In a third, however, the dispute between 
the catholic church and Prussia, it has actively in- 
terfered. In that country the tendencies of the 
protestant state and of the catholic hierarchy, which 
seemed in some sort to have coalesced since the res- 
tomtion, but which had subsequently for a long time 
become mutually estranged, have broken witli each 
other in the most systematic manner, and engaged 
in a conflict that deservedly attracts the attention 
of the world, and is pregnant with the most im- 
portant consequences. The pope, in conjunction 
with the two ai’chbisliops of the empire, has stood 
up against an ordinance of the king ; the object of 
which was the regulation, in a religious point of 
view, of the family relations of the mixed popula- 
tion. lie has found willing instruments and power- 
ful support in the midst of Germany. 

t Speech of Lord Liverpool, May 17, 1825. “Where was 
the danger of having a popisli king or a popish chancellor, 
if all the other executive officers might acknowledge the 
pope. ... It was said,— that a catholic might be prime mi- 
nister, and have th^ whole patronage of the church and 
state at his disposal. ... If the bill were to pass, Great 
Britain would be no longer a protestant state.” 
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Thus wo see the catholic hierarchical principle 
has once more come forth in great streiij^th against 
the ]>rotestant goveniments, and in this it has been 
greatly aided by the political opposition to which it 
is the nature of our age decidedly to incline. 

Matters have not thriven so well with the pope 
in the countries of his own creed. 

The revolution of July in l^’rancc could not bo 
regarded in any other light tliaii tliat of a defeat of 
the partizans of the hierarchy. The religious zeal 
of Charles X. was what chiefly led t<» his over- 
tlirow. l*ai*ties liavc risen to power in Spain and 
Portugal, w'hieh have resumed the eHbrts of the 
revolutionary oortes. Movements similar in their 
origin have taken placid at the foot of the V^atiean, 
".Jind their suppression Inis been wholly effected by 
forcu'gn force. 

It cannot be alleged that the Roman see lias 
contributed much towards repressing the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Nowhere has it been able to jmt it 
down by its own unassisted strength. 

Jhit before having yet attained to firm and stable 
sovereignty within the domain of its own church, 
it has found means to place itself in a warlike atti- 
tude upon the confines of prot<‘Stantisni. Tlu're it 
would have coalesced w'ith the legitimate pow'ers, 
and with ancient institutions of Europe. Here it 
has found its host allies in the ideas of the times, 
and in liberal opinions. Its position and its policy 
continually oscillate between these great forces, as 
formerly they did iii the time of Napoleon. 


Whither this state of thij^:»g8 may lead, the future 
alone can tell. * 

If wo fix our eyes exclv •naively on the efforts of 
the partisans of the hiei’aj^ rchy and of their antago- 
nists, we may be disposed ^ to dread the outbreak of 
new and fierce strife, the 5 convulsion of the world, 
and the revival of ancient,^ animosities in all their 
former i-aneour. If, on th?|P other hand, we cast a 
glance upon the mental ac' tivity that characterises 
the agOy^his fear must van dsh. Few, indeed, are^ 
they who are now disposed*? to re-establish the do- 
minion of priesthood in the sense of the word. 

Such an attempt w'ouhl perrSaps experience the 
most vehement resistance in tin? ' inveterately catho- 
lic countries of the Roman gro., up. Neither will 
the protiistants ever again return^ to the hardiK'Ss 
and bigottul rancour of the old systeil, “i. We see the 
profounder spirits on either side w'^ 'th more and 
more knowJi‘dge, penetration, and fr^^ etlom from 
the iiaiTOw bondage of church forms, going back to 
the everlasting principles of genuine religif 'on, — 
that which dwells in the inner man. Impossible H 
is that this can remain barren of result. The more 
perfect appreliension of the spiritually and abso- 
lutely true which lies at the bottom of all fonnsj and 
wliicli can by none of them be expressed in its en- 
tire import, must at last Iiarni(»niz(? all enmities. 
High a!)ove all antagonizing principles — this trust 
w'e cannot forego — still towers the unity of an un- 
alloyed, and therefore no less assured, consciousness 
of the being of a God. 


THE END OF THE HISTORY. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF MANlTSrUIPTS MADE USE OF IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOPEOOINT, 
, WORK, WITH EXTRACTS AND CRITICAL REMA!RKS. 


SECTION 1. 

PERIOD TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


1. AdS,J.i”' Nostrum Pondfo m m J^icolauin 

y. ConfiHUUittlo rurit' roitKinc olUa ywr 

E. S. ontlomn ]}. docfort'm emu hitm'ill 

rn'otHuwndationr'. (115H.) — JiUtf, Vatic, 
nr. IlliUl. I Tlio addn'SH of tlio Roman court 
to his holiiu'ss, I’opc Nicholus V., edited and 
dedicated with ])Vofouiid hnmility by Doctor 
Joseph D. orator of tlie Holy ('liurch.] 

A lament over the well-known conspiracy of 
Ste])hen Porcari, whidi does not exactly furnish 
any more accurate infonnatiori on the subject, but 
which iKJvertheless sets before us some important 
jmints in the position of things. For instance, it 
states the i)rincipal intention of Nicholas V. in the 
buildings he erected. 

“ Arces fortificat muris tnrrimquc superbain 

Extruit .... lie qiiisque tyrannus ab alma 

Queinquo ai*mis valeat laipam depellerc Roma.” 

[He walls fortresses, and piles up a proud castle 
. . . . that 110 armed tyrant may ever avail to 
drive a pope from dear and venenited Rome.j 
Many a time had former popes been forced to 
(piit their capital. Nicholas built fliat he might 
be ablo to defend himself against domestic and 
foreign foes. 

Again ho exhibits tho state of Romo as compared 
with that of other Italian cities. 

“ . . . Si tu perquiris in omnibus illam (libertatem) 
Urbibns Italim, nullam mihi credo profecto 
Invenies urbem quse sic majore per omnem 
Libcrtate modum (luam nunc tua Roma fruatur. 
Omnis enim urbs dominia et hello et pace coacta 
Prmstita magna siiis durasque gravata gabellas 
Solvit, et iiiterdum propriam desporat iuibere 
Justitiain, atquc ferox violentia civibus ipsia 
Slope fit, ut populua varie vexatus ab illia 
Fasce aub hoc onerum pauper de divite fiat ; 

At tua Roma aacro nec prtestita nec similem vim 
Nec grave vectigal nec pondera cogitur ulla 
Solvere pontifici ni humiles miniinasque gabellas : 


Prieteroa hie domimis tribuit juatissimus almam 
Justitiam cuicuiique sunm, violentaqnc nulli 
infert : hie populum prisco d«! paujx're ditem 
Etticit, et placida Romam cum })ace gnbernat.” 

[Seek if you will thvoiigh all the cities of Italy, in 
none assuredly w ill you find your own Rome sur- 
passed in the enjoyment of liberty of every kind. 
For all the oIIuts are cruelly tax(‘d by their rulers 
in times of peace as well as of war ; justice is 
sometimes desj)airod of, and violence is frequently 
commith'd by the burgliei’s themselves, so that tin* 
harassed people sink under their manifold bur- 
thens from afiluenco to poverty. Rut your Rome 
suffers no such exactions or violence, iu»r is it forced 
t») pay to its holy pimtilf any exorbitant tribute, 
but merely very moderat*; and trifiing duties. 
There, too, tho most just of lords dispenses equity 
to all, and wrongs none, and mak(>.s a once needy 
people wealthy, and governs Rome in pence and 
contentment.] Tho author hlamcs the Romans for 
their aspirations after tlie freedom of ancient Rome. 
And indeed tho fact is undeniable, and it is one 
that greatly contributed to the territorial acquisi- 
tions of the church, that the papal sway was milder 
Ilian that of the rulers of other citii's of Italy. Our 
author cannot pardon the resistance of the burghers 
ta that church, from which they deiivod so much 
spiritual and temporal wealth ; 

“ Quibus anri ropia. ijrandh 
Argentique firnx retcrna<|uc vita satusque 
Provenii, iit nulli data gratia him ardua .genti.” 

[There is poured on them a plenteous abundance 
4 of gold and silver, besides eternal life and salva- 
tion ; 80 that they are blessed far above every other 
people.] The pope is counselled to increase his 
fortificaflons still more, and never to go to St. 
Peter’s without 300 amicd atteudants ; at the same 
time to strive to win tho love of the inhabitants, 
and to succour the poor, especially tliose of gentle 
blood, “ vitara qui inendicare rubescunt [who 
blush to begHheir bread] ; 
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. . . SumuTo volei»ti!)us artos 

Kxercorc bonuH, quibiw inclyta Uoimi nitt'acat 

[Kive counton:m(to aiul aiipport to those who are 
willinj; t(> exerciao laudal^lo arts, and tli<*ivby to 
enliiiiieo tlie lustre of Ponu* ;] an adviee it waa 
hardly necessary to give to Nieli<»laH V. This little 
work is meuti«iiied in the Vita Nicolai V, a Domi- 
nico Georgio conscrij^ta lloiiuv, 1742, p. 1110. 

2. fnstrurftonr^ ilaUr a Sirfo JV. /I’A*. PP. J. 
fie yltfuf/lin j)rufn))ittifn(t ojiostof/cn ct Avlf* de 
Fni^stn a. iHilutii rniisurinn auilitun ad il/. Im- 
peratoriit. 1 Pcr^* 1470 . — JlibL Altieri VIJ. 
G. 1. 9.‘J. ( Instructions from Sixtus IV. to 

the nuncios sent to the enn)eror, &.c. &:c.] 

The oldi^st instruction that 1 have met w'itli 
among the MSS. that have conni uinlcr my notice. 
It begins “ Ihinio snlutabunt Si reiiisKimum Inipo- 
ratonon.” 

'I’he murderous attack of the Paz/i upon the 
Medici bad taken j)Iaee on the 2<itb of A]>ril, 1470. 
The (leed ha»l thrown all Italy into eonnnotion. 

“ Keclesia. justa causa contra Laiirentium mofa, 
clamant Veneti, elamat tota ista liga.” 

The ambassadors wauv' to hiinler the emperor 
frenu giving credit to a ciTtaiii Jacobus de Medio, 
whom the Vejndians had sent to tin* imperial court. 
“ Kst magnns fabricator et Cretensis : multa cnim 
referebat suis (|\ue numpuim cogitaveramus lUMjue 
dixeramus.” Llle is a monstrous liar ; for be 
siate<l many things to bis countrymen wdiieli wc 
never uttenMl or conceived.] They were to solicit 
the (‘mj)eror’s mediation. Tin* king <tf France had 
oHered his ; but the pope woidd rather confer the 
honour of tliat otKco on the emperor. “ Velit scri- 
bere regi Francim ct ligic isti, <»sten<lendo cpunl 
non recto facinnt <‘t parnm cxistimant doum et 
bonorem pontiheis, et (juod dclu nt mngis favere 
ecclesiio justitiam babeiiti qnam uni nn'i’eatori, qui 
semper inagna causa fuit quod non potuerunt oiii- 
iiia confici contra Turcum (pue intendebamus pa- 
rare, et fuit semper petra scandali in eceh'sia l)ci 
et tota Italia.’’ ( l.ct him write to tin* king »»f 
France and to the league, and point out to them 
that they act wnnigfully and with little respect for 
God and the |)op<*'s bononr, and tb;it they ought 
rather to favour the righteous cause of the church, 
than an individual merchant, wlio has alwjiys been 
a main hindranee to the acc»»niprisliment of all our 
projects against the Turks, and a stone of otfence 
to God’s church and to all Italy.] 

The matter was the more dangerous for the pope, 
inasmuch as intentions were entertained of setting 
up a council as a bar to his temporal assumptions. 
“ Petunt cum rege Franciie, concilium in Galliis 
cclehrari in dcdcciis nostrum.” 

This reminds us of the attempt which was 
made some y<s'irs later to usscmhle a council, 
w hereby the archbishop of Carniola earned a cer- 
tain reputation. Johann von Miiller has devoted 
a couple of pages to the subject in the fith vol. of 
his History of Switzerland (p. 28t>) ; but his account 
does not sufficiently exhibit the temporal motives 
for this d(*inand of a council. Cardinal Andreas 
was not so thorough an ecclesiastic as Miiller 
would Inakc him appear. The ambassadors from 
Florence and Milan sought him out in Hasle, de- 
puted in the name of the entire league which had 
taken the lii'ld against Sixtus. They found him 


(wc have their own report) a man of great worldly 
experience (gran i»ratica ct experientia del inundo) 
and possessed witli a vehement hatred to the pope 
and lii.s neplu*w. “ E Imonio per fare ogni cosa 
j)nrche e’ tiitli el papa e ’1 eonle.” [He is ready to 
<lo anything to swamp the pope and the count.] 
.See Hacciiis Ugoliims Lann'iitio Medici in Basilea 
a di 20 S«*pt. 1482 in Fahroni Vita Eaurentii, II. 
220. — Here, wc perceive, is already an instance of 
a spiritM.'d opposition on the ])art of sovereigns, 
promptt'd by secular cimsiderations. They too had 
Hpiritual weajHnis, and they wielded them against 
those of the pope. 

3. Jlelathme fatta hi pnyadi per Polo Capello cl 
rara/ier reinito orator di Jloma ir>00 28 Hett , — 
Vienna Archircs. [Polo Capcllo's Report to 
the Venetian senate of his embassy to Rome, 
cSlc.] 

This is the rarH<*st report of a Venetian amhas- 
.sad4)r concerning the ]>apal co\irt that 1 have met 
with. It is not to he bnind in the Venetian archives ; 
it seems as though reports were not given in in 
writing in those days. It is given in the (ffironicle 
of Sanuto, which contains in general whatever 
passed in tin* pregadi or senate. 

Polo Capello promise's to In'at on four topics ; — 
the cardinals, the dispositiojt of the pope to the 
king of France and to Venice, the intentions (el 
dcsiderio) of his holiness, and what was to he ex- 
pccl<*d from him : hut as this division of his suh- 
jeet does not rest on very accurate distinctions, lie 
d«M‘S not abide by it. 

He remarks principally that neither Veniee nor 
Frantu* was on good terms with the [xtpe ; (Ihj for- 
mer hecaus<* it liad possessed itself of a part of the 
Milanese, and fi'ars W(*rc entertained that it would 
l.iy hold on all Italy -the latter, heeanst; the king 
<lid not kci'p his word with tlio pope. VVe tind in 
this docuinent the conditions of tlie league of tlie 
year 14J18 between the king and the pope. The 
pope grantj'd the king a tlispeiisation to separate 
from ins wife ; in return for w hich, the king pro- 
mised the j)(q)e’H son, Ca-sar Porgia, a domain yield- 
ing an annual income of 28,000 francs, u wife of 
the blood-royal (Navarre ?), and renunciation of 
any attciiqit on Naples, except in favour of the 
Borgias (del regno di Napoli non se impazzar se 
non in ajutar il papa). So that w'e see the pope 
had even then a design on Naples. But these ])ro- 
mises w'cre not kept. The mulch proposed to Cjc.sar 
was not quite to the pope’s satisfaction ; the pope 
contented himself with the purchase of apr<»pcrty of 
12,000 francs as a security for the dowry, hut the 
young bride remained in France;. It was only the 
king’s superior p«nver that kept tlie pope in check. 
“Quamlo il S** I.odovico intro in Milan,” says Capello 
very signiHeaiitly, “ piiblice diceva (il pa])a) mal 
del roy.” [When Ludovico entered Miiiui, the 
pope publicly spoke ill of the king.] He was in- 
ceii.scd that the French liad .refused him aid to- 
w'ards expelling the Bentivogli from Bologna. 

Whilst the foregoing passages give us a better 
insight into the secret springs of the papal policy 
in those days, the following iti very valuable for its 
delineation of [)cr8onal traits. 

The author speaks first of the death of Alex- 
ander VI.’s son-in-law. Caesar Borgia liad already 
wounded him. “ Per dubio niando a tuor medici 
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di Napoli : sto 33 di ammalato, ot il Cl Capiui lo 
eonfesso, e la nioglio e Borella, ch’ e moglie did 
priucipe di Squillaci altro fiol di papa, 8tava con 
lui efc cusiuava in ana pignatolla per dnbio <li ve- 
neno, j)er Todio li luivcva il dacha di Valentinos, ft 
il papa li faceva enstodir pin* dnbio csso ditcdia non 
I’aniazzassc, c quando andava il papa a visitarlo, il 
dueba non vi amlava ne non una volta o di55.si‘ ; 
quollo not! k fatto a disnar Hi fara a cciia. Or un 
zonio, fo a di 17 avosto, intro in caiiu ri^ chc ora 
za sublbvato, e lo ussir la nvoglic o sorolla : intro 
Miohiole cussi chiainato, o straiigolb ditto zovono. . . 

“ Jl papa anta ot ba gnin paura dol hoi dnclia, 
qufil c di anni 27, bollisHinio di corpo e grande, bon 
fatto c nieglio idle ro Ferandin : amazzd G tori sal- 
vadegi coinbatendo a cavallo a la zaiusta, ot a uno 
li taid la testa, a la prima bota, cosa oln^ paresso a 
tutla Roma grande. E realissimo, imo prodego, o 
il papa li ilispiaeo di qnesto, Kt alias amazzd sotto 
il manto del papa M. Peroto, adeo ilsaiigue li salld 
in la faza. did pa)>a, qnal M. Peroto era favorito dal 
papa. I'^tiain amazzd il fratello diielia. di Oandiae 
lo fe butar nel Tevere. — ^I’utta Pouia trema di essu 
duidni non li faza ama/zar.’’ [ He took the ))re- 
cantion of having pbvsieiaiis brought from Naples : 
be was thirty-three days eoiifiiied to his bed, and 
Cardinal Cajiaa confessed him, and his married 
sister, who is the wife of th<‘ [irince of Sqiiillace, 
the pojie’s other son, stayed with him and cooked 
Ids fooil in a smalt pot for fear of poison, hy reason 
of the hatred home to him hy the Duke of Valen- 
tinos ; and the pope caused him to he guarded lest 
the said duke should kilt him ; and when the pope 
went to visit him the duke did not go with him ex- 
cept once, and then he said, VVhal is not done at 
dinner will be done at snp))er. Now one day, it 
was the 17tU of August, lie entered the cliamber, 
tile sick man being already riaiMi, and turned out 
the married sisler : Mieliiele came in at Ids call 
and strangled the said youth. . . . 

The jmpe loves and is in groat fear of the duke. 
Ids son, who is twenty-seven years of age, of a very 
handsome person, tall and well maile, ami siirpas- 
sing king Ferandin [Ferdinand, the last king of 
Naples, who was reckoned very handsome] ; he 
killed six wihl hulls tighliiig with the lance <m 
horseback, and hi' cleft the head of one at the first 
stroke, a feat wliieli astonished all Pome. He is 
most royal, nay prodigal ; and the pope is dis|deased 
witli liim for this. Alureover he slew M. Peroto 
under the pope’s mantle, so that Ids blood spirted 
in tlie pope’s face, wliicli Al. Peroto was the pope’s 
favourite. Likewise he murdered his brother, tlie 
duke of Candea, arid had him tlirowui in the Tiber. 
— All Rohie trembles at this duke lest he assassi- 
nate them.] 

Roseoe has endeavoured, in his life of Leo X. to 
clear the memory of Lucretia Dorgia of the scan- 
dalous imputations with which it has been loaded. 
He has sot off against the eliarges brought again.st 
the earlier jicriod of her life favouriible testimonies 
concerning her la^'r years. The (jcrnian trans- 
lator of his work is not however convinced, his 
opinion being that she altered her conduct for the 
better. The report belbre ns is also remarkable 
for the favourable lestimony it hears to the cha- 
racter of Lucretia in the early part of her life. It 
says, “ Lucrezia la qual e savia e liberal.” Cjesar 
Borgia was rather her enemy than her lover. He 
took from lier Sermoiieta which hail been given 
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her by th(3 pope, saying she was a woman, and 
could not keep possession of it ; “ c donna, non lo 
potra maiitenir.” 

4, Among the mimcrous documents given in the 
fifth volume of Sauuto, the following apjiears to me 
tlie most important : 

“ (lufsto c il .vtco’sso de la morte di jtajja. Au\k- 
audro VJ. 

“ Hessendo el C* dafario duo Arian da Conii'to 
state richiesto dal pontetice cdiel voleva vciiir a 
eeiia con lui insieme con el duca Valentimis a la 
sua vigna et portar la cena cum S. si imagino 
esso cardinal questo invito esser sta ordinado ]n‘r 
darli la morte jier via di viuieno j)er aver il duca. li 
soi daiiari e henelieii, per esser sta concliiso per il 
papa, ud ogiii inodo di privarlo di vita per aver il 
siio ]»ecu!io, fome lio ditto, ijual era grande, e ]»ro- 
ciiraiido a la sua saluti* jienso una .sola cosa poter 
esser la via di la sua salute. E mando captato 
tpio (tenijio) a far a saper al sehalclm del pontefiee 
eliel ge veiii-^si! a parlar, con el ([ual havea doines- 
tichezza. HI ipial vemito da esso ed*, se tirono 
tutti do in imo loco secret o, dove era preparato 
due. Xm. d’oro, e per e.sso el fo persnaso ditto 
schalclio ad aci tarli in dono o galderli j)er suo 
amor. El cjual post imilta li accepio, e li olerse 
etiam il resto di la sua faculta, ]>erelie I'ra riehis- 
simo card*, a ogiii suo I’oniando, pendie li disse 
cliel non poteva galder di‘tta faculta se non [>er suo 
niezo, dieeiido ; Mii conosei'te eerto la condition 
del papa, et io so ehel ha dcliherato col dacha 
Valentinos cli’ io iiiora c questo j>er via di esso 
scaleho per morte venenosa, pregandolo di gra- 
tia chc voia havi r pieta di lui e donarli la vita. Et 
dicto questo, esso sealclio li dichiari il modo oi’ili- 
nato de darli il veneno a la eena, e si niossc a coni- 
passioiie promettendoli di preservarlo. 11 modo 
era chel dov<!a. ajiresciitav dapoi la cenji tre rtcluitolc 
di confecioii in taola, una al })apa, una al d*^^ card* 
ct una al ducha, et in quella del eard* si era il 
veneiio. E eiissi me.sse ditto card* online al pre- 
fato .scaleho del modo die dovea servar, e far chc 
la scutola vi-'iicnata, dovea aver esso card*, di 
quella il papa manzasse c lui si atosegarki e mori- 
ria. E cussi veimto il pontelice a la cena al zorno 
dato I’hordine col dneha preditto, el ju’efato e* se li 
biitto a li jnedi hrazzandoli et strettissimameiite 
haxandoli, con alfectuosissime ]>aroIe snpplicando a 
S. diceiido, mai di quelli pitdi si Icveria si S. 
Beat, noil li concedes.se una gratia. Interrogato 
del pontelice, qnal era faceiido iiistjinza, se levasso 
snso, es.so c* respondova did voleva aver in gratia 
el diniaiideria et haver la proines.sa di fargela da 
S. 1 lor dapoi molta persuasion, il pajia stete 

a.s.sai adniirativo vedeiido la per.se verantia del 
cE‘ c non si volor levar, e li proini.s.se di exaudirlo : 
al qual card* suhle\ato disse ; patre santo, non e 
conveiiieiito cho vciiendo il signor a caxa del .servo 
suo, dovesse el servo parimeiite coiifrezor (?) con 
d suo signor, e jierho la gratia el dimaudava era 
qiicsta zusta e honesta die lui servo doves.se .servir 
a la meii.sa di S. e II papa li feee la gratia. E 
andato a cena al hora dehit.a di meter la confecioii 
ill tavola, fo per il scaleho posto la confezioii avene- 
uata no la scutola soeondo el jirimo ordine li liavea 
dato il papa, et il c* he.sseudo diiaro in qindla non 
vi esser veiien li fece la crodeiiza di dicta scatola e 
mcs.so la venenata, avaiite il papa, e S. S. fidandosi 
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del fluo scalcho e per la credonza li fecc csso c>, 
judico in quclla non esBcr veneiio o nc nianzo alle- 
graniente, e del altra^ chel papa fiifific avenenata si 
credeva o non era, nmnzo ditto c*. llor al hora 
Rolita a la qualita del vencno sua eomenzo a 
Hontirlo o cuasi sen’o iiiorto ; el card*, die pnr 
liaveva paura, ae inedicino e voinito, e non have 
mal alcuno ma noji senza dilliculta. V^alete.” 

(This is the way pope Alexander VI. came by 
his death. 

The cardinal datary Ariaii da Cometo having 
b»‘en graciously informed by the popti that he in- 
tended to visit hiin at his vineyard, with the duke 
of Valentinos, to sup with him, and that his holi- 
ness would bring the supper with him ; tho cardinal 
conceived that the invitation w as made with a view 
to put him to dc?ath by poison, so that the duke 
might have his money and preferments ; it being 
resolved on by the pope by all means to deprive 
bim of life in order to get possession of his pro- 
p<*rty, as I have sai<l, which was gr(?at. Ciisting 
about how he might pres(‘rve himself, he saw but 
one way of safety. He sent betimes to desire the 
pope’s carver, with whom he was intimate, to come 
and speak with him, and on his arrival, the two 
retired to a s('cret place, where were provided 
10,0(10 gold ducats, which the said carver was j>re- 
vailed on by tho cardinal to accept and keep for 
his sake. The forn\er accepted them after many 
words, and tlu' camlinal otfer<'d him moreover all 
the rest of his means to ct)inmand, he being ex- 
ceedingly rich, for he said he could not keep the 
same except through the said carver’s aid, a<lding, 
“ You know certes the pope’s character, ami I know 
that he has planned witli the duke Valentinos to 
compass my death by jioison at your hand,” where- 
fore he besought him to have pity on him, and 
spare his life. Thereupon the carver declared to 
liim the mode appointed for adminis((‘ring poison 
t« him at siij)per, and yielded to compassion, j)ro- 
mising to savt! him. The manner was, that he was 
to present after sup]»er three bt»xes of lozenge con- 
fectionary, one to the pope, one to the said cardinal, 
and one to the duke, ami in that of tho cardinal 
was the poison. So the cardinal directed the afore- 
said carver how he should serve them, and cause 
that the pope should cat of tlie drugged box in- 
tended for the cardinal, and so poison himself and 
die. Accordingly the pope being come on the ap- 
pointed day to supper, ith the aforesaid duke, the 
canlinal threw himself at his feet, embracing them 
closely, and kissing them, intreating his holiness 
with most affectionate words, saying that he would 
never rise from that j)osture if his holiness did not 
grant him a favour. The pontiff questioning him 
ami urging him to rise, the cardinal persisted in his 
suit, and pressed his holiness to promise he would 
grant it. After much entreaty the pope, no little 
surprised at the stedfastness with which the cardinal 
I'cfuHcd to rise, gave him his promise. Thereupon 
the cardinal stood up and said, “ Holy Father, it is 
not meet that when the master comes to the house 
of the servant, the servant should eat as an equal 
with his master the favour he begged, therefore, 
was the reasonable and hononrablo one, that he 
tlie servant should wait on his holiness at table, 
winch favour the pope granted. Supper having 
been scTvcd, wlicn tin* time was come to set on the 
confectionary, the poisoned confection was put into 
the box by tho carver according to the pope’s 


original order, and the cardinal being aware in 
which box there was no poison, tiusted the same, 
and set the poisoned one before the pope, and his 
holiness, trusting to his carver, and seeing the car- 
dinal tasting, thought thtirti was no poison therein, 
and ate of it heartily, while the ciirdinal ate of the 
other which the poi)e thought was poisoned, and 
which was not se. In due time then, after the 
kind of the poison, his holiness began to feel its 
effects, ai^d in suchwise died thereof : the cardinal, 
who was soiiKivvluit alarmed, physicked and vomited 
himself, and took no hurt, though he e8ca})ed not 
without difficulty. Farewell.] 

This, if not an authentic, is at all events a very 
reinarkahle account of Alexander’s death ; the best 
perhaps of all that have come down to us. 

5. Sommnno di hi rdatwne, di S. Polo ( 'apello^ Te- 

nuto orator di Roma, fatta in colleoio 1510. 
[Summary of P. Capello’s report of his em- 
bassy to Rome, delivered before the college, 
1510.J 

After the great mischances that befel tho Vene- 
tians through the league of Camhray, they soon 
managed to win over pope Julius II. again to their 
side. 

Polo Capello acquaints us witl^ some points 
hitherto unknown respecting the manner in whiidi 
this hajvpcned. The pope was alarmed at the re- 
sults tliat miglit ensue from a projected meeting 
between Maximilian ami the king of France. “Du- 
bitando perche fo ditto il re di Romani ct il re di 
Francia si volcano abboccur insieine et era certo 
in suo danno.” Eor a while ho called on the Vene- 
tians to give up those towns which by the stij>ula- 
tions of the league were to pass into the i) 08 scssion 
of the Genuan king : but when be saw how badly 
Maximilian’s enterprizc succeeded, he did not urge 
tho matl<‘r any further. He entertained a very 
mean opinion of Maximilian. “ Fi una bestla,” he 
said, “im rita pin presto (\sser rezudo ch’a rezer 
altri.” [He is a stupid animal, fitter to be go- 
verned than to govern others.] On the other hand 
it was reckoned highly to tho honour of the Veiie- 
tian.s, whose name had been looked on in Rome as 
extinguished, that they stood their ground. The 
pope gradually made up his mind to grant them 
absolution. 

Capello had a high respect for the pope’s per- 
sonal qualities. “ E papa sapientissimo, o niun pol 
intriiKsecharaentc con lui, e si conseja con pochi, 
imo con niiino.” [He is a very wise pope, he relies 
implicitly on no one, and takes counsel with few or 
none.] Cardinal Caatel de Rio had only a very in- 
dipet influence over him : “ parlando al papa dirk 
un’a cosa, qual dita il papa poi coiisidererk aquella.” 
[He mentions a matter in conversation M'ilh the 
pope, leaving it to the latter to rcfiect upon it sub- 
sequently.] Just then the cardinal was adverse to 
the Venetians, but the pope concluded a treaty 
with them. Capello states, that ho was very well 
supplied with money, having, perhaps, 700,000 
scudi, if not a million in his treasury. 

6. Sommarw di In telaiione di Domenego di Trivixan, 

Tevuto orator di Roma, in pregadi 1610. [Do- 
men ego di Trivisan’s report to the pregadi of 
his embassy to Rome, 1510.] 

Trivlsan continues to the senate the report made 
by Capello to the collegio ; with this difference, 
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however, that while the latter developes the secret I 
motives, the former contents himself with a general 
sketch. But even this is worthy of note. 

He corroborates his colleague’ s estimate of the 
pope’s treasure, but adds that the pope has de- 
stined the money for a war against the infidels. 

“ II papa e sagaze praticho ; ha mal vocchio galico 
e gota, tamen c prosperoao, fa gran fadicha : niun 
pol con lui : .aide tutti, ma fa (piello li par. — E 
tenuto e di la bocha e di altro per volei*vivcr pin 
moderajiamente.” (Does this mean he had himself 
said he would be more moderate for the future — 
in drink perhaps 1) “ A modo di liaver quaiiti 
diOtfiai'i il vole : perehe come vacha un beneheio, 
non li da si non a < hi (a) ofheio c quel ofticio da a 
un altro, si ehc toirca per csso assai danari ; ed e 
divenudo li officii seiisari pin del solito in Roma.” 
fThe pqpe is a man of ])ractical sagacity ; he 
labours under morbus gallicus of king standing, 
and the gout ; he is strong for all that, and govn 
through a great deal of exertion : no one has in- 
ff nonce over him ; he listens to every one, but does 
what h(^ thinks fit. . . . He has a way of procuring 
as much money as he jileases ; for when a benefice 
becomes vacant, he bestows it only on such an one 
as already holds jin office, which office he gives to 
some one else ; so that offices are become procurers 
more than commonly in Rome] i. procurers of 
benefices. 

“ 11 papa a entrada due. 200,000 di ordinario, 
et extraordiiiario si dice 150 in.” | The pope has 
200,000 ducats ordinary, and 150,000 <lucats ex- 
tr.aordinary reveniu*,] that is, the popes have 
usually so iniieli : “ ina (|uesto a <li do terzi piu di 
extraordiiiario e di ordinario aneor.a I’entrado 
[but this poj)o lias two-tliirds more both ordinary 
and extraordinary :] so that he must have had 
nearly a million. This bo explains tlius ; “ Solcaiio 
pagai’c il ceiiso earl ini \ al ducato a la idiiesia era 
iiigannata ; era carJini XI11.J el due., vob? pagliino 
qiiello convieii, et a fatto una stanipa nova elie val 
X el due. e son boiii di arzento, del clio ainiora da 
X a Xlll^ la intradu del papa, et diti carlininovi 
si cbiauuino juli.” ['I’he taxes used to be paid at 
the rate of ten carliiii the ducat, by which the 
church was dcTramled : the <lucat was worth thir- 
teen and a half carlini ; and the pope, determining 
that what was just .should be paid, caused a new 
coinage to be struck of piecj’s, ten to the ducat, of 
good silver : the pope’s income lias been benefited 
thereby in the proportion of thirteen and a half to 
ten ; and the saul new carlini are called giuli.] Here 
we see tlu^ origin of tlie jiresent current coin ; for it 
was not till recent times that the present p.aoli super- 
seded the name and use of the giuli. The carlini, 
which were the common coin of exchange, had be- 
come so deteriorated as to occasion serious loss to 
the exchequer. Julius II. issued good coin for the 
sake of his treasury. 

“ Item e miscro : a pocha spesa. Si acorda col 
suo maestro di caxa : li da el mexe per le .spexe 
due. 1500 o non pi*i. Item fa la chiexia di S. Piero 
di novo, cosa bellissima, per la qual a posto certa 
cruciata, et un solo frate di S. Francesco di quello 
habia racolto ditti f^ti per il mondo li porto in una 
bota due. 27 ni. si die per questo tocca quanti da- 
nari el viiol. A data a questa fabrica una parte de 
I’intrada di S. M. di Loreto e tolto parte del ves- 
covado di Recanati.” [Item, he is penurious ; he 
spends little. He contracts with his house -steward. 


giving him 1500 ducats for the month’s expendi- 
ture, and no more. lt<im, he is constructing anew 
the church of St. Peter, a very beautiful work ; 
and for this he has appointed a certain erusade, 
and a single Franciscan friar brought him in one 
sum 27,000 ducats, collected by the brethren of the 
order throughout the world ; so that he gets as 
much money as he chooses. He has devoted to 
this edifice part of the income of S. M. di Loreto, 
and taken aw.ay part of the bishopric of Recanati. J 

7. Siiinmarh de la reLitione di S. Marin Zorzi, dolor ^ 
venuto orator di carte, fata in preyadi a d\ 
Marzo 1517. [Summary of doctor Marin 
Zorzi’s report of his embassy to the coui’t of 
Rome, &.e.] 

Marin Zorzi was chosen amliassailor to the court 
of Leo X. on the 4th of Janu.ary, 1514, and on his 
declining the appointment, ho was chosen again on 
the 25tii of the same month. If it be true that 
ordei*s were given him with n'ference to the ex- 
jiedition of Francis I., as Pariita says (lib. iii. p. 
100) he could not have set out for Rome till the 
heginning of the year 1515. 

His report concerns that period. It is of tin* 
more imjiortaniM', iiuismuch as he proposes to 
make known in it what he had not ventured to 
communicate by letter. “ U(‘ferira,” says the sum- 
mary which appear.s to have been written after- 
wards, “ <li quello cose ebo non a seritto per sue 
lettere, perehe inulta occurrunt quie non sunt seri- 
beiida.” | 

These points relate ehiefly to the jiope’s negotia i 
tions with Francis I., with which even Paruta was I 
not acquainted, and of which, as far us I am aware, 
we have hero the best account. 

Mention lias occasionally been made of a suji | 
posed desire of Leo X. to procure a crown for his i 
brother ; but how that was to have ln*en effected ! 
lias never been made clearly apparent. Zorzi | 
asserts that Leo at this time proposi'd to the king | 
of France, “ che «lel reaine tii Napoli saria hoii | 
tuorlo di man di Spagnoli c darlo al inagnifieo 
Juliano suo fradello [that it would he W(*1I to 
wTest the kingdom of Naples from the Spaniards, 
and to give it to his brother (liuliano the mag- 
nificent ;] adding, “ e sopra questo si fatiehoe 
assai, j>erche id non si eontentava di esaer dueha 
so fnidello, ina la volea far re di Napoli : il chris- 
tianissiino re li aria ilato il princijiato di Taranto e 
tal U*iTo : ina ii papa non volse, e sojira questo 
veiineiio diversi oratori al papa, moiisr di Soglie e 
di Borsi, et il i)apa diceva : quando il re vol far 
quest<» acordo, sareino con S. M. llor si atette 
sopra questo praliclie : il eh”*** re havendo il voler 
che’l papa non li siiria contra, dedibero di venir 
potente, et ciissi venue : et il papa siibito si ligo 
con rimperator, re catholico, re de Inghiltcrra e 
Sguizzari.” [And he took no little pains on this 
subject, because he was not content with having 
his brother a duke, but he w ished to make him 
king of Naples : the most Christian king would 
have given him the principality of Tarento and 
certain tendtoriea, hut the. pope W'ould not agree, 
and thereupon divers ambassadors came to the 
pope, Monsignor di Soglie and Monsignor di Borsi, 
and the pope said, “ If the king is willing to make 
this arrangement, w'o will be for his niaji^sty.” 
Mattel's now remained on this footing ; his most 
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(M>n»tiari majesty having a desire that tlie pope 
should not be against him, fhouglit of coming to 
Italy in strength, and he did so : but the pope 
suddenly allied himself with the t‘mi>eror, the Ca- 
tholic king, (he king of England, and the Swiss.] 

I have already givc'u in tlu^ text or in the notes 
the notices relating to the time of tlie campaign. 

Ilow strongly tlie pope was inclined in secret 
against the French, is plain from the fact, not only 
that he testified displeasure sgainst the Venetians 
for the decided bias they manifested to the French 
with regard to Maximilian’s enterprise of the fol- 
lowing year ; O die materia,” he said, “ a fatto 
qnosto seiiab) a lassar le vostro gente aiidar a Mi- 
lano, andar con Francosi, aver passa 8 fiumi, o die 
perieolo e qnosto ?” [ What good has the senate 
done in oansing your troops to march to Milan, to 
join the French, and cross eight rivers ; or what 
danger is this ?] — but also that ho secretly sup- 
ported Maximilian. “ 11 papa a qnesto subito 
mainlo zoiite in favor del imperador c sotto man 
dioehdo : M. Ant. Coloniia e libero eapitaiio a soldo 
del imperador.” ['riie pope on this suddenly sent 
troo[)s in support of the emperor, saying privily, 
M. Ant. Colonna is a free cai>tain in the pay of 
th(‘ emperor.] Meanwhile the ratification of the 
treaty of Bologna was delayed. The king sent 
ambassador after ambassador to demand it. At 
last the pope sent his own envoy to France, and 
the treaty was sealed. 

Francis I. had soon an opportunity to revenge 
himself. The pope eneountered an unexpected re- 
sistanee on the part of the duke of Llrbino. Zor/.i 
asserts : “ 1 1 re non si tien satisfacto del papa : c 
coriteiito Franceseo Maria prosper!.” [The king is 
not satisfied with the pope ; he is glad at the suc- 
cess of Francesco Maria.) 

He then desorihes the pope more minutely. “ A 
4 |nalelie egritndiiic interior do repletion e eatarro 
ed altra cosa, non licet dir, videl. in fistula. E horn 
da hen c liberal molto, non vorria faticha s’il 
potesse far di maneho, iiia p(T qnesti soi si tno 
fatieha. iil ben suo iiepoto e astnto c apto a far 
cosso non come Valentino mu poeho manclio.” [lie 
suffers from sonn? internal plethora, ami from 
catarrh, ami another dis('rder imt to be named, viz. 
in fistula, lie is a good man and very liberal : he 
would not give himself much timihlo if he could 
help, hut hi* does so for the sake of his relations. 
And truly his nephew is shrewd and apt to accom- 
plish his ends, not in the same degree as Valentino, 
luit little less.] He allnd(*s to Lorenzo Medici. 
He affirms positively what others deny (Vittori for 
instance), that Lorenzo de’ Medici himself had 
eiitortaiiied strong designs upon Urhino. He says, 
that Julian, only two days before his death, had 
entreated the pope to spare Urhino, where he had 
met with so imich kindness after his banishment 
from Florence. The ])opc would not give way, but 
said, “ Non 6 da parlar deste cose.” [Tli<*se are 
mailers not to be talked of.] “ Qnesto feva perche 
de altra parte Lorenzin li era attorno in volerli Uior 
il stato.” [This be did, being ])ressed on the other 
haml by Lorenzo, who coveted possession of that 
state.] 

Among the counsellors of the pope, he first men- 
tions Hinlio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., 
of whoso talents, however, he does not make so 
much aeconnt as others : “ E horn da ben, horn di 
non molte faeoiido, benclie udessi) il manegio di la 


corte e in le sue mani, elic prima era in S. M*^ In 
Fortego. ” [He is a good man, of no great practi- 
cal abilities, though at present tlie chief direction 
of the court of Rome is in his hands ; ho was for- 
merly at the court of rortugal.J Next he men- 
tions Bibbieiia, w’honi ho considers inclined to the 
Spaniards, he being enriched by Spanish benefices ; 
and lastly Tiorcnzo — “ iiual a animo gaiardo ” [a 
stirring spirit, j 

Loren;^o’s leads him to speak of Florence. 
He says a word or two about the constitution, but 
adds : “ Hora non si serva pin ordine : quel eh’ el 
vol (Lorenzin) 6 fatto. Tainen Firenze e pin fran- 
cesc che altrimeiito, c la parte coiitraria di Me<Uci 
non j>ol far altro, ina non li piaee qncsta cosa.” 
[At present all order is violated : whatever Ijo- 
rciizc wills is done. Flore.nce, however, is rather 
French than otherwise : the party oj)poHed to the 
Medici do not like this, but they cannot help it.] 
The militia had been diminished. The revenue 
amounted, 1st, from the duties at the gates and in 
the city to 74,000 ducats ; 2ndly, from the towns 
subject to Florence to 120,000 ducats ; 3dly, from 
the balzello, a kind of tithe, a direct tax, to 100,000 
dneats. 

This brings him to the revenues of the pope, 
which he estimates on the whole at 420,000 ducats ; 
and so he reverts to the ])ope’s expenditure and 
his personal eharaeter. “ E doeto in humanitii c 
jure eauonicho, et sopra tntto mnsico exccllentis- 
simo, c ([uando el canta con qualche uno, li fa donar 
100 e pill dueati : e per dir nna eosa ehe si dimeii- 
tioo, il papa trahe all’ anno di vacantie da due. 
00,000 e pin, eh’e zereha due. 8000 al mese, e 
qnesti li sperule in doni, in zuogar a primior di che 
inolfo si diletfa.” [He is learned in jiolite letters, 
and in canon law, and above all he is an excellent 
musician; imd when he sings with any one,* he 
makes him a pr(*si*nt of a hundred dneats or more. 
OiK* thing I forgot to mention. The pope derives 
yearly from vacancies 00,000 ducats and upwards, 
which Is about 8000 (?) ducats a month, and this 
money lie spends in presents and in playing at 
priniero, of which he is very fond.] 

Our author, as we perceive, gives his details 
very graphically, with great naiveti? and conversa- 
tional e:ise. He brings his personages with all 
their sayings and doings bodily before us. 

8. ^omwario de la relatione di Marco Minio, ritor- 
vato da corte, 1520 Zuijno. — tianuto tom. 
xwiii. [Summary of the report of Marco 
Minio ’s embassy to Home ; June, 1520.] 

Marco Minio was Zorzi’s successor ; his report 
is unfortunately very short. 

He begins with the papal revenues, which he 
finds inconsiderable. “11 papa a intrada per il 
papat»> poeha : son tro aorte de intrade : d’ annate 
traze all’ anno 100m due., ma le annate conaistorial, 
cli'e episeopati e abhatie, la mita e de cardinali ; 
di offiej trazo all’ anno COm. ; d: conqiosition 60m. 
Non a contadi (contante), jierchc c liberal, non sa 
teiiir danari, poi li Fioreiitini e soi parenti non li 
lassa mai aver un soldo, e diti Fiorentini e in gran 
odio in eorte, perche in ogni cosa e Fiorentini. T1 
pajia sta neutral fra Spagna e Franza : nia lui 
orator tien pende da Spagna, perche e sta pur 
messo in caxa da Spagnoli, etiam asumpto al 
papato. 11 cardinal di Medici suo nepote, qual 
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npn e legitiino, a gran potcr col papa : e horn di 
gran inancgio ; a grandiHHiina autorita, taincii non 
la nulla sc priina non dimanda al papa di cose di 
conto ; liora si ritrova a Firenze a governar quella 
citta : il cardinal Jiibbieiia e appresso assii del 
papa, ma (pieslo Medici fa il tutto.” [Tlie poptj 
derives little income from the papacy : the reve- 
nues are of throe kinds: from the annates he 
draws yearly 100,000 ducats; but of the consistorial 
annates, wliich arise out of the bishoijricH and 
abbeys, the half belongs to the cardinals ; he 
draws 6t),000 ducats annually from offices, and 
00,000 from compositions. He has no n^ady 
money ; beeati.se he is liberal and cannot keep 
it. Then the Florentines and his relations nevtu* 
leave him a penny. And the said Florentines 
are in great odium at court, because tli(‘y thrust 
themselves into everything. 'file pope stands 
neutral between Spain and France : but it is the 
ambassador’s opinion that he inclines to Spain, be- 
cau.se he owes (he ei^tablishment of his fortune to 
the Spaniards, and even his advancenu'iit to the 
papacy. Cardinal Medici, his neph<‘w, who is not 
legitimate, has great influence with the pope : he 
is a man of great ability in business :J — his reputa- 
tion we see had ri.seii since /orzi’s time — [he pos- 
se.sses very great authority, nevertheless he does 
nothing in affiiirs of importance without first con- 
sulting the pope. At present he resides at Florence 
as governor of that city. Cardinal Hihhiena is in 
considerable esteem with the pope, hut this Metliei 
does everything.] 

ambassador assures his countrymen of the 
tolerably fair di.spositiou of the pope towards them. 
He was not indeed inclined to see Venice greater 
than she was ; hut for no earthly consideration 
would he see her |)erish. 

9. Dhirio de SSasth(No de Branca dr Triinl. --Bar- 
ber. Bibl. n, 1103. [Diary of Sobastiano de 
Branca de Tcliiii, ] 

It contains sixty -three leaves, and reaches from 
the 22nd of April, 1194, to 1513, in Leo's time. It 
is certainly not to bo compansl with Burcardus ; 
and as the author knew very little of what was 
])assing, it is not even of use as a chock on that 
writer. Telini saw only what everybody else saw. 

Thus he <le.scribcs the entrance of (diaries VI 1 1, 
into Italy, whose army he estimates at from thirty 
to forty thousaiul men. He thinks the king the 
ugliest man he had ever beheld ; his troops, on tlie 
contrary, the handsomest people in the worhl : “ la 
pill bella geiite non fu vista inai.” We must not 
believe him literally : he is fond of expressing him- 
self in this fashion. (He tells us that as much as 
300 ducats had been paid for a horse.) 

Cmsar Borgia is the most cruel man that ever 
lived. Alexander’s times were distinguished for 
cruelty, scarcity, and high taxation. “ Papa Ales- 
sandro gittao la data a tutti li preti c a tutti li 
official! per tre anni e tutte le chiese di Roma o 
fora di Roma .... per fai’e la crueiata eontro il 
Turco, e poi la dava alio figliuolo per fare meglio la 
guerra.” [ Pope Alexander assigned the revenues 
for throe years of aM the priests, and all the public 
functionaries, and all the churches within and with- 
out Rome, for a war against the Turks ; and then 
he gave the proceeds to his son for the better 
w'agiiig of tho war.] According to him, Ciosar Bor- 


gia gave audience to no one but bis i xeeutioner, 
Aliehilotto. All his servants were .sumptuou.sly 
clad : “ vestiti di broecado d’oro e di vrlluto fino 
alle calze : .so ne facevano le piam llc e le searpe :J 
[dres.sed in gold brocade and velvet to their heels : 
their .shoes and slippers were made of tho same 
stuff]. 

He is a great admirer of Julius II. Non lo 
fece inai papa quello die have fatto papa Julio.” 
[No pope ever diii what pope Julius did.] He 
enumerates the towns he con([uered ; alleging, how- 
ever, that by liis wars he cairsed the death of ten 
thousand men. 

Leo came next. He began with promises, ‘‘ che 
i Romani fossero fuinehi di gahella, ed officii e hc- 
nefieii die staniio ludla cittade di Roma fossero dati 
alii Romani : ne feeero grand' allegn*zze per Roma” 
[that the Romans should be frt'o from taxes, and 
that the offiees autl benefices within the city should 
he conferred on Romans ; whereby he uflbrded 
great delight to Rome]. 

Sometiiiu's private individuals figure in his pages ; 
we are made ac<jiiain((ul, for instance, with the 
boldest and most celebrated of procurators : “ Beiii‘> 
Moccaro, il pin terrihile iioino (the imist powerful, 
the most tyrannicjd), die mai lusse stato in Roma 
per im huomo private in Roma.” He li>st his life 
through the Orsini. 

Even ill this otherwise insignificant work the 
spirit of the times and the spirit of the several ad- 
ministrations ar(‘ imaged, — the periods of terror, 
of conquest, and of quiet, under Alexander, Julius, 
and Leo. 'rhere are otlu'i* diaries, for instance, 
that of (\)la Colleiiie, 1521 — 1501, whidi contain 
nothing of importance, 

10 . T ^'da Leonh X Pont’ificis Jfajtini per Franch- 
ettm Noreffuiu Homan am , J. J*rofrmm:m. — 
JVibL Barherini. 

‘‘ Alii,” says the author, ‘‘ longe nielins et hiec 
ct alia, mihi incognita referre, ct de.scrihere pote- 
runt.*’ By all means. His little work is perfectly 
insignificant. 

11. Qmrdatn hisforica (puv ad nvtdiam tempornm 
pertinent pontijlealinim I/eunis X. ^tdriana VI. 
Clementh VI 1. Fr iibris nntarhrnni mb ihdent 
pontljleibua. {Abrhbfed by Fd\.r Contdlorlun.) — 
Btbl. Ikirherlna, 40 Icares. [(’ertnin historical 
partieulai’s ])ertainiiig to flu; pontificates of 
Leo X., Adrian VL, and ('lenient VII. From 
the books of the notaries under the same 
popes.] 

Short notices of the contents of papal instru- 
ments : for instance, “ Leo X. assignat contessinm 
de Meilids de Rodiiltis ejus .sorori due. 285 auri 
do camera ox introitilius dehanarum pecudum per- 
solvendos.” [LcoX. assigns to his sister the count- 
ess de’ Medici de’ Kodoitii 285 gold diicat.s from the 
treasury, diargoahlo upon the (logaiia of cattle.] 

I have hero and there made use of these data. 
The following extract from a brief of June 9, 1529, 
is perhaps the most interesting, detailing per- 
sonal incidents of an affecting character, which 
have hitherto escaped notice : — “ Certain precious 
articles belonging to tho papal see w'cre giv<*n in 
pledge to Bernardo Bracehi. In the time of the 
comiuest, Bracehi thought it advisable to bury 
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thcHe ill a garden. He made the fact known only 
to one individual, a certain Hicronymo Paeato of 
Florence, so that, should any iniBchancc hefal him< 
Rolf, the secret might at least be in some one’s 
keeping. Braechi was soon afterwards seized by 
the Gennans, and crut^lly used. Hicronymo, now 
believing that his friend had died under the torture, 
was induced by a similar anxiety to impart the 
secret to a third person. But this last was not so 
discreet. The (ierinans heard of the hidden trea- 
sure, and, by dint of fresh and severer tortures, 
forced Bracrehi at last to indicate the place of con- 
cealment, I’o save the valuables, Bracchi made 
hiniKolf answerable for the payment of 10,000 ducats. 
Hieronyino looked on himself as a traitor, and killed 
himself for shame and vexation.” 

12. SotHinorio di la rrlation fatta in pnujfuU per S. 
Alnixe (JnidthhjOf renuto orator di Rmna, 1523 
Mazo. — S<innto tom. xxxiv. [Summary of 
Alnise (Iradeiiigo’s report of his embassy to 
Home, &c.] 

He speaks first of the city, which he finds 
enlarged within a nliort period by about ten thou- 
sand houses ; next of the constitution — the coii- 
servatori claimed precedence of tlie ambassadors, 
which the latter disputed ; then of the cardi- 
nals. Ginlio Medici had risen still higher in 
n'piitatiou. “ Horn <li sumina autoritii e richocar- 
diiiale, era il j)rimo ap[)rosso Leon, horn di gran 
ingegno e cuor : il papa (Leone) feva qiiello lui 
voleva.” [A wealthy and highly inttuential car- 
dinal ; h(i was the first with pope Leo, a man 
of great understanding and heart : ]>opo T^eo 
did whatever he desinnl. | He ponrtrays Leo X. : 

Di slatnra grandissima, testa molto grossa, havea 
bellissima man : bellissimo parlador ; j>romotea 
asRa ma non atemlea. . . . li papa si servivamolt»» 
etni dimandar danari al imiirestido, veiideva poi li 
officii, impeguavu zoie, raze di;! pu[iuto e fino li 
ap<istoli per aver danaro.” [A man of very lofty 
sUitnn*, with a very large head, and beautiful hands: 
a very fine .sp(>aker ; he promised fairly, but <lid 
not keep his promises. . . The pope had vi-ry fre- 
quent recourse to borrowing ; besides which, he 
s(»ld offices, and phMlged jewels and heir-looms of 
the pajjacy, and the very aposth's, to g('t money, j 
He estimates the temporal revenues of lioine at 
300,000, the ecclesiastical at 100,000 ducats. 

He regards Leo’s policy as thoroughly aiiti- 
J'Vtnich. Jf it ever appeared otherwise, it was the 
effect of dissimulation. “ Feiizeva esso amico del 
re di Francia.” But at that period he was the 
open and undisguised enemy of France, for which 
(Iradenigo gives the following reason: — “ Disse 
ehe ni^ di Lutrech et m’^ de I’Escu liavia ditto che’l 
voleva ehe le rjM'chia del pai)a fussc la major parte 
restassi? di la so persona.” Docs this mean that 
Lnfrech and I’Escu had said that nothing should 
h(' left of the ])ope but his ears ? A very coai*se 
and vulgar joke assuredly, which Leo h)ok much 
amiss. Upon receiving news of the conquest of 
Milan, L«‘o is stated f^o have said, “ that but half 
the fight was won.” 

Leo left the papal treasury so exhausted, that it 
>vas nec<*ssarv to employ in his obsequies the wax- 
candles that liad been provided for those of cardinal 
St. Gcorgio, who had <fied shortly before. 

The ambassador waiteil the arrival of Adrian VI. 


He describes the moderate and rational habits of 
life of that pope, and observes that he had main* 
tained at first an attitude of neutrality. “ Disse : 
il papa per opinion soa, ancora che ’1 sia dipendentc 
del impci’ador, e neutral, cd a molto a cuor di far 
la trieva per atender a Ic cose del Turco, e questo 
si judica per le sue operation cotidiane come etiam 
per la mala enntentezza del viccro di Napoli, che 
venne a Roma per far dichiarar ii papa imperial, e 
S. noiy volse, oiidc si parti setiza conclusion. Il 
papa e molto iiitcnto a le cose di Hungaria e desi- 
dera si fazi la imprcRa contra infideli, duh‘ita che’l 
Turco ntm vegni a Roma, pero cerca di unir li prin- 
cipi christiani e far la paxe universal, saltern trijpve 
per tre anni.” [He said that in his opinion the 
pope, though he bo dependent on the emperor, is 
neutral ; and he has it much at heart to effect a 
(nice to attend to the affairs of the Turk, ami this 
is indicated by his daily operations, as also by the 
discontent of the viceroy of Na[)les, who visited 
Rome to engage the pope to declare himself for the 
emperor, which his holiness would not do, and the 
viceroy returned without efiecting any thing. The 
]>ope is very intc'Ut on the aflairs of Hungary, and 
is eager for an enterprize against the infidels : he 
is apprehensive lest the Turk make a descent on 
Rome ; and therefore he wishes the Christian sove- 
reigns to make universal peace, or at least a truce 
for three years. J 

13. t^innmario del riazo di oratori rio^fri andono a 
Itoma. a dar la ohedientia a papa Hadrkmo V /. 
[Summarj’, Ac. of the journey of our ambas- 
sadors to Romo, to tender allegiance to pope 
Adrian VI.] 

The only ri'})t>rt that possesses the interest of a 
narrative of travels, and which also a<lvertH to works 
of art. 

The ambassadors describe the flourishing condi- 
tion of Ancona, and the fertility of the March ; they 
were hospitably received in Spello l)y Grutio Bag- 
lione ; thence they proceeded to Rome. 

They describe an entertainment given them by a 
fellow-countryman, cardinal tk)rnelio. Their ac- 
count of the music at table is worthy of note : “ A 
la tavola vcimero ogiii sorte de rnusiei, che in Roma 
.si atrovava, 11 pifari cxcellenti di contimio sonorono, 
ma eravi claviceiiibani con voce dentro mirabilis- 
sima, liuti e quatro violoiii.” [At table there wen? 
musieians of every kind to be foniid in Rome ; ex- 
cellent flute-players performed continual ly ; ami 
there were liar]>sichords, most admirably accom- 
panied with the voice, lutes, and four violins.] 
Grimani, too, gave them an entertainment : “ Poi 
disnar venneiio alcuni niusicijtra li quali una donna 
briitiKKima che canto in liuto mirabilmente.” [The 
dinner was attended by some musicians, among 
whom was a very loathsome woman, who sang 
admirably to the lute.] 

They next visited tlie churches. In Santa Croce 
workmen were putting sume ^rnaments on the 
dmjrs . . “ alcuni arnesi e volte di alcune porte di 
una preda raecolta delle anticaglic [some orna- 
ments and arches of doors selected from the spoils 
of antiquity,] every little stone' which was wrought 
there deserved in their opinion to bo set in gold, 
and worn on the finger. In the I’antheon an altar 
was in coui’si* of erection, at its foot the tomb of 
Raphael. They were shown ornaments, said to be 
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of gold, as pure as the Rhenish giilden. They 
fancy, were this true, pope Leo would not have left 
them there. They admire the columns, larger, than 
those of their own St. Mark. “ Sostengono un co- 
perto in colmo, el qual c di alcune travi di metallo.*’ 
[They sustain an entire roof, consisting of some 
beams of metal.] 

They express their admiration of the objects of 
antiquity with great naivetd. I know not whether 
this book is likely to fall into the hands o^ antiqua- 
rians. The following description of the colossal 
statues 18 at any rate very striking " Monte 
(^avallo e ditto perchc alia summitii del colle bemis- 
siny) habitato vi c una certa machina de un jiezo 
di grossissimo muro, sopra uno di cantoni vi d iino 
cavallo di pietm par de Istria inolto antique e dtdla 
vetustk corroso e sopra I’altro uno altro, tutti doi 
dal mezo inanzi zoe testa, collo, zampe, spalle e 
mezo il dorso : appresso di quelli stanno due gran 
giganti, huomini duo fiate maggiore del naturaie, 
ignudi, che con un brazzo li tengono : Ic figure 
souo bcllissime, proportionate e di la inedesiina 
pietra di cavalli, bellissimi si i cavalli come gli 
huonieni, sotto una di quali vi sono bellissime let- 
tore majuscule die dicono ojms Fidie e sotto I’altro 
opus Praxit<?lis.” [Monte ('avallo is so called, be- 
cause at the summit of that very well-peopled hill 
there is a certain structure, a part of a very huge 
wall (a rude base), on one of the corner stones of 
which there is a bors(i of stem?, apparently Islrian, 
very old and decayed by time, and on the other 
corner another, bi)th of tlnun forepart halves, — 
that is, head, lU'ck, legs, shoulders, and half the 
back : hesidt^ them sbainl two great giants, men 
twice the natural size, naked, holding the horses 
witli one arm. Tlicse figun^s arc very beautiful, 
proportioned to and of tluj same stone as the horses ; 
the liorses, too, arc as beautiful Jis the men, and 
under one of Ibein is inscribed, in very handsome 
capital letters, “Opus I ’Indite,’’ ^^••d under thtj 
other, “Opus Praxitidis.”] They visit the capitol, 
wliere, among «»ther fimj figun's, they discover 
“ uno villaiio di bronzo ebe si cava un spin da uu 
pe, fatto al natural rustieo modu : par a cui lo 
inira voglia lamentarsi di qutd spin, cosa troj»po 
cxccllcnte” [a peasant in bronzt', taking a thom 
out of liis foot, made in the natural rustic manner: 
you think as you look at him he wants to complain 
of the thorn, — an exceedingly fine work]. In the 
Belvedere their gr<;at object of attraction was the 
Laocoon. Hitherto the German lansquenets have 
been frequently charged with having rendered ne- 
cessary the restoration of one «)f the anus of that 
noble work of art : wo fiinl, however, from our 
travellers, that it was wanting even before the 
sack of the city. “ Ogiii cosa e Integra, salvoclic 
al Laocoontc gli manca il brazzo destro.” [ Every 
thing is entire, except that the Laocoon wants the 
right arm.] They are cncluinted with adinimtion. 
They say of tlie whole group, “ Non gli inanea che 
lo spirito.” [It wants nothing but the breath of 
life.] Their descriatioii of the hoys is very good. 
“ L’uiio voleudosi tirare dal rabido serpente con il 
suo brazello da una gamba nc potendosi per mode 
alcuuo ajutiir, sta con la faccia lacrimosa cridando 
verso il padre e teiien^olo con I’altramanu nel sini- 
stro brazzo. Si vedc in sti puttini doppio dolore, 
Tuno per vedersi la morte a lui propiiniua, I’altro 
perche il padre non lo puol ajutare e si languisce.” 
[One of them endeavouring to free one leg from 


the folds of the fierce serpent with his little arm, 
and not being able in any way to help himself, 
stands with his tearful face turned bewjochingly to 
his father, whose left arm he holds with the other 
hand. A twofold grief is diq»icted in these lads : 
that of tho one who sees his death at hand, and 
that of the other who sees that his father cannot 
help him, and whose strength fails him.] They 
add, that at tho meeting between the pope and 
king Francis at Bologna, the latter solicited this 
work of his holiness ; but the latter would not rob 
his Belvedere of it, and had a copy of it made for 
tho king. The boys were already finished. But 
if the niacstro were to live for five hundred years, 
and to spend a hundred of them on the work, he 
could never equal the original. They fell in with 
a young Flemish artist in tho Belvedere who had 
made two sUitues of the pope. 

They next proceed to speak of the latter, and of 
the court. The most important information they 
give is, that cardinal di Volterrsi, who had hitherto 
kept down the Medici, had been thrown into prison 
because letters of his bad been got hold of, in 
which he had encouraged king Francis to make an 
immediate descent on Italy, as he could never have 
a better opportunity. This enabled the Medici to 
rise again. The impiTiul ambassador, Sessa, sup- 
ported tbem. It is vtTy possible that this incident 
may have decided the change in Adrian’s policy. 

14. Chmentis VII J*. M. conefiite et rreatio. — Jlihl. 
Jlarh. 4. 70 learca, [Conclave and election of 
pope Clennuit VI L] 

The following remark appeal's on the title : — 
“Hoc conclave sapit stylum Job. Bapt. Sangie 
civis Romani, qui fuit dementi VII ab epistolis.” 
[This conclave savours of the style of Giovan- 
Battistii Sanga, citizen of Rome, wlio was episto- 
lary secretary to dement Vll.] But this conjec- 
ture may be rejected without hesitation. Another 
MS. in the Barberini library, with the title, “ Via- 
nesii Albergati Bononiensis coinmentarii reriim sui 
temptiris,” contains nothing besides this conelavc. 
It constitutes the first part of tlie coinmentarii, of 
which, however, no continuation is to be Ibund. 
We may assume tliat the conclave above-mentioned 
is the work of Viaiiesio Albergati. 

But who was he t Mazzuchelli names several 
Albergati, but not tliis one. 

The following story is told in a letter of Girola- 
mo Negro. A Bolognese gave i>opc Adrian lo 
understand he bad an important secret to impart 
to him, but be bad not money to defray the cost of 
tile jonniey to Rome. IMesser Vianesio, a friend 
and favourite of tlie Medici, intercedt'd for Iiini, 
and was told at last by the pope that he might 
advance the twenty-four ducats the B<»lognese re- 
quired, and they should be repaid him. Vianesio 
did so, and liis man arrived. He wiis introduced 
to the pt)pe with the utmost secrecy. “Holy 
father,” said he, “ if you would conquer the Turks, 
you must e([uip a great armumeiit both by sea and 
land.” Not a word more had he to say.' “ Per 
Dcum !” cried the highly incensed poj)e tho next 
time he saw Messer Vianesio, “that Bolognese of 
y»»urs is a gre.at swindler ; but it shall be at your 
cost that bo has cheated mo.” Vianesio never got 
back his tweiity-f«)ur ducats. This Vianesio is 
probably our author ; for ho says, in the little 
work before us, that he had mediated between the 
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Medici and the pope: “mo etiam intenmntio.” 
lie wiis well acquainted with Adrian, whom lie had 
already known in Spain. 

He has erected, however, to his memory the 
least flattering mominient that can be. It serves 
to show us the full intensity of the hatred with 
which Adrian inspired the Italians. “Si ipsius 
avoi'itiam, cnidolitatem, et princi[>atuH adminis- 
trandi inscitiarn considerabiinus, barbarorumque 
(luos secum adduxerat asperam feramque naturam, 
inerito inter pessiinos pontiHeea referendns est.” 
[If wo consider his avarice, his cruelty, his igno- 
rance of the arts of gov(u*nment, and the rude and 
savage nature of the barbarians he brought with 
him, he is justly to be classed among the worst 
popes.] He is not jushamed to relate the most 
miserable lampoons against the dead pope : one, 
for instance, in which he is compared first to an 
ass, and then to a wolf, — “post paulo faciem induit 
lupi acreiii,” — nay, at last, to Caraealla and Nero. 
Hut if we look for proofs, we find that the poor 
j)ope is even justified by what Vianesio relates. 

Adrian had a room in the Torre Borgia, the 
key of which he always carried about him, and 
which went under the name of the sanctum sanc- 
torum. This was oj>ened with great curiosity after 
his death. As he had received much, and spent 
nothing, it was supposed that his treasures would 
be found in the secret chamber ; but nothing was 
discovered there but bo(«ks and papers, a couple of 
rings belonging to Leo X., and scarcely any money. 
It was confessed at last, “male partis optime usuin 
fuisso” [that he hud made an excellent use of 
w'calth ill-gotten]. 

The complaints made by the author respecting 
the procrastination of business may have more 
truth in them. The ])opo was in the habit of say- 
ing, “ Cogi tabimus, videbimus.” [ Wc shall consider, 
we shall sec.] He would refer, to be sure, to his 
’secretary ; but the latter, after long delay, would in 
his return refer to the auditore di camera. This 
was a well-meaning man, but one who never got 
through with any thing, and only bcwildere<l him- 
self with his own excessive industry. “ Nimia ci 
nocebat diligeiitiu.” People went back from him 
once more to Adrian, who again said, “ Cogi tabi- 
mus, videbimus.” 

On the other hand, he highly extols the Medici 
and Leo X., that pope’s kindness, and the security 
enjoyed under him : he also praises his public works. 

I collect from our author’s remarks that Ka- 
phael’s Arazzi were originally intended for the 
Sixtine chapel. “ Quod quidem sacellum Julius 1 1 
opera Michaclis Angcli pingeiidi sculpendique sci- 
entia clarissimi admirabili exomavit pictura, quo 
opero nullum absolntius ex tare letate iiostni ple- 
rifjue judicant ; moxque Leo X ingenio Raphaelis 
Urhinatis architccti ct pictoris celeberrirai auleis 
uuro purpuraque iutextis insignivit, qiuc absolutis- 
siini operis pulchritudine omnium oculos teiient.” 
[Which chapel Julius II. adorned with admirable 
paintings by the hand of Michael Angelo, a most 
renowned painter and sculptor, and it is the gene- 
ral opinion that no works of more perfect excel- 
lence exist in our day : subsequently Leo X. 
deekt'd the chapel with hangings wrouglit with 
gold and brilliant colours, after the designs of 
liapliael of ITrbino, a very famous architect and 
painter ; the beauty of these most exquisite speci- 
mens of art fascinates every beholder.] 


15. JnHtruttittne (U Card^ liet^ di Faruese, che fa 
f>oi Paid Illy qaando undo legato all* Imp^ 
Carlo V doppo il sac^) di Itoma. [Instruc- 
tion to Cardinal Farnese, afterwards Paul 
111., on his proceeding as legato to the court 
of the emperor Charles V. after the sack of 
Rome.] 

I found this instiiiction first in the Corsini 
library, N(>. 4fi7> ttiid afterwards procured a copy 
in the hardwriting of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 

This document was known to Pallavicini, who 
mentioned it in the Istoria del Concilio di Trento, 
lib. ii. c. 13. Nevertheless, as we shall showc in 
the following chapter, he has made less use of it 
than his words import. He has collected his nar- 
rative from other sources. 

As this instruction is highly important,, not only 
as regards the affairs of the p.apacy, but also with 
respect to the whole policy of Euro])e at so inte- 
rtisting a period, and contains many weighty par- 
ticulars not to be found elsewhere, I have thought 
it expedient to print it entire. No extract would 
.satisfy the instrncte(l reader. A few more pages 
will be wtill <levoted to it. 

The pope had issued a brief in June, 1520, in 
which he shortly eniinKTatcd his complaints against 
the emperor, and the latter made a very spirittsd 
reply in 1526. The state paper which then ap- 
peared under the title, “ Pro divo Carlo V, . . 

apologetici libri . , .” (in Goldast’s Politica Im- 
perialia, p. 984,) contains a circumsUintial refuta- 
tion of the pope’s assertions. The instruction 
before us is attached to this paper. It will bo 
found to consist of two distinct parts : one, in 
which the pope is spoken of in the third person, 
drawn up j)erha]>8 by Giberto, or sonuj other confi- 
dential minister of the pope and of the highest 
importance with reference to past ocemrrences, 
both under Leo and Clement ; the other and 
smaller part, which begins with the words : “ Per 
non entrare in le cause per le quali fummo costretti,” 
in which the pope speaks in the firat person, and 
which was perhaps composed by himself. Both 
arc shaped with a view to justify the proceedings 
of the court of Rome, and to exhibit, on the other 
hand, the conduct of the viceroy of Naples in par- 
ticular in the worst possible light. It must be 
confessed that we ought in fairness to be in pos- 
session of the answer made by the imperial court. 

“ Ill”»o Rev^o Signore. Nclla difficulta della 
ju’ovincia che t* toccata alle mani di V. S. Ill™a g 
R™% tanto grande quanto ella stessa conosce, et 
liella recordatione della somma et cstrema iniscria 
nclla quale siamo, penso che non saru so non di 
qualche rilevaincnto a quella, haver quella infor- 
matione che si puo di tiitb* I’attioni che sono 
accadute tra N. Signore o la M*^ Cesarea et in 
esse cono.scere die V. S. R”^*^ va a prencipe del 
quale Sa et la casa sua c piu benemerita che 
nessun altra che ne per li tempi passati ne per li 
presenti si possa ricordare : et se qualche offeii- 
siono c natii in quest’ ultimo anno, nun c causata 

• [It will be seen, however, that, the writer occasionally 
lapses into the use of the first person : whether he does so 
in momentary forgclfultiess of an assumed character, or 
because he feels so lively au interest in his subject as to 
Identify himself with the person whose cause he pleads. — 
Translatou ] 
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no da alienatione cho liavessi fatto della 

sollta volunta et aniore verso siia Maest^ o per 
disegiii particular! d’aggrandire i suoi o altri o per 
abbasaare la n'putatioiio o atato suo, ma solo per 
iieccsaita di non coinportiire d’oascr o[)preRso da 
chi liaveva et auttorita et forzt; in Italia, et per 
molte prove die siia havessi fatto per niintii, 
lettere, inessi et legati, non era mai statu possible 
trovarei reinedio. 

“ La di N. Signore da die coiiiineio*a esser 
talc da p(j4er servir la corona di Spagna et la casa 
della Maesta Cesarea, il die fvi dal principio del 
pontiticato della <li Leone suo fratello, con 

el quale peteva (pianto ogn’uno aa et la sua ha 
provato, fu seiiipre di tanto studio et servith della 
parte Spagnuola et imperiale ehe non si potra nu- 
iiK'rar benefido o gratia o S(ulisfattione di cosa 
<*i1cuna dic*questa parte in ogni tempo habbi rice- 
vuta da 11a S*^^^ di Leone et della diiesa., nella 
quale non solo N. Signore stando in minoribus non 
si sia trovato o non adversario o consentiente solo, 
ma ancora auttore, indrizzatore et conduttore del 
tutto. Et per toccare quelle cose die sono di pin 
irnportantia solameiite : la l(!ga die si fece il so- 
coiido et terzo anno della jy^na l^eone per 
ailversari; alia venuta j»rinia cho foco il diristianis- 
simo re Fraueeseo passo tutta per maiio di S. 
ct ella ando in persona legato per trovarsi in fatto 
con gli altri. Dove essendo riusciti li disegni di- 
versameiitc da quello che s’era imaginato, et eon- 
stretto papa Leone a fare <iuelli accordi die pole 
con el dir”^<>, il canliiialo de Medici hebbe qnella 
ciira di cons»‘rvare il papa Spagnuolo die ogn’iino 
di (juelli die all’ bora vi si trovoroiio posson render 
testiiiionio, et uso tutta I’auttorita che haveva col 
papa suo fratello, die la volunta et estreiuo desi- 
derio die el christianisaimo haveva di aeguir la 
vittoria ct pasaar con tanto esercito et favore nd 
regno, fiissi raflVenato lior con una scusa et hor 
con nil altra, et tra lo altre die se cssemdo il re 
eattolico vecdiio et per rinferinita gia a gli ultiini 
aiini S. asjiettasse Toccasione della in<n*te sua, 
nd qual tempo rimpresa riuseirebbe aenza diHi- 
ciiltA aleiina. Et succedoiido asaai jiresto doppo 
quest i ragionameuti la morte del re eattolico, die 
credo non ci fuaae uii iiKJSe di tempo, eon quant’ 
arte et fatica fussi neceaaario reprimere rinstantia 
gi’aiide die el christianisaimo lie faceva, no sareh- 
ber testimonio le lettert? di j)roi)ria maiio di S^ 
se queati aoldati, die tra le altre cose haiino 
ancor sacdieggiato tutte le scritture, o ci le reii- 
dessero over le mandaasero all’ imporatore. Et 
questc COSO con molte altre, die tutte ertiiio in 
preparar quieta e stabile la heredita et successione 
della persona bora dell’ imperatorc et in aasicu- 
rarlo otiam vivente I’avo de niaestrati di Spagna, 
tutte faceva el cariiinale de Medici non per private 
cominodo suo alcuno, anzi direttaniente contro 
Tutile particulare, non havendo rendita alcuna di 
momento se non nel dominio di Francia, et non 
procurando mai d’haver ristoro in qutd di Siiagiia. 

“Successe la incite ddl’ imperatorc MassimL 
liano, et essendo Leone indiiiato alia parte del 
christianissimo p(!r qudia dignita et opponendosi 
alii conati della Cesarea d’h(»ra, non pa-sso il 
terrnino ddl’ elettione cho d cardinal de Medici 
comlusse il papa a non contravenirvi, e doppo fatta 
rdettioiie ad approvarla, assolverlo dalla simonia, 
dal pergiuro, che non poteva, essendo re di Napoli, 
si come vuole la costitiitione di papa 


procurar d’essere imperatorc, rinvestirlo et darli 
di nuovo il regno di Napoli : in die non so—sc 
rafiettion grande ct roppinione nella quale el car- 
dinal de Medici era entrato della hentii, pruden- 
tia ct religionc della M^* sua, non lo aeusasae — se 
fusse pill o il servitio, die pno niolto apertameiito 
dire d’haver fatto grandissimo alia M^*^ sua, overo 
il deservitio fatto al fratello cioe al papa ct alia 
diiesa, favoremlo ct nutrendo una potentia tanto 
grande e da considerare die nn di da qiiesto bumo 
poteva erumpf'ro una ilevastationc et oltraggio si 
grande come bora e seguito. Ma vedendo il ear- 
dinalc questo due poteiize di Spagna et Francia 
<liviso di sorte dio malamcnto non contrapesando 
Tuna coll’ altra si poteva sperar pace, ando prima 
con questo diseguo d’aggiunger taiita auttorita et 
forze al re di Spagna die essendo ugnalc al diristia- 
iiissimo dovessi liavcr rispetto di venire a guerra, 
ct se pur la disgratia portasso die non si potesse 
far diineno, essendo I’oppinione d’anteporre il re di 
Spagna al dirist‘““, Spagna fussi in niodo fcrina ct 
gagliarda die attaccanilosi in un caso simile a 
quella parte si potesse sperarne buou esito ct certa 
vittoria. Et questo lo provassi con altro die a 
parole, se forte le eose sopradette fusser cosi oscure 
die havesser bisogno di piu aperta fede : ne farit 
testimonio la eondusa lega con Cesare contra 
Francia, ct tanto dissiniili Ic conditioni die si pro- 
mettev.ano da un lato a quello dell* altro, die non 
solo Leone non dovova venire a legarsi coll’ impera- 
toro, essendo in sua liberta ct arbitrio d’degger 
quel cho piu faceva per lui, ma essendo legato do- 
veva fare ogni opera per spieearseiie. Et per 
niostrar hreveinento esser con etfetto (pianto io 
dice, rimperatoro si tvovava in quid tempo chc 
Leone fece lega soco, privo d’ogni auttorita, nervo, 
amici et reputatione, havendo perduto in tutto 
l’ol)b<Mlit‘nza in Spagna per la rebellionc di tutti i 
popnli, essendo tomato dalla dieta ehe sua ha- 
veva fatta in Vurmatia, esduso d’ogni conclusion 
buona d’ajuti ct di favori dio si fussi propostu 
d’otteiicre in essa, havendo la guerra gia mossa no 
suoi paesi in due lati, in Fiandra pi‘r via di Roberto 
<ldla Mari'a t;t in Navarra, il qual regno gia era 
tutto andato via et ridottosi all’ obbedietiza del re 
favorito da i Francesi : li Suizzeri poco inanzi 
s’eron di nuovo allegati col christianissimo con inia 
nuova coiulitione d’obbligarsi alia defensioiu* dello 
statu di Milano, che el re possedeva, cosa die mai 
per inanzi non havevon voluto fare : et il ser™® 
d’Anglia, nel quale forse rimperatoro faceva fon- 
dameuto per il pareiitado tra loro et per la nemista 
naturaic coii Francia, mostrava esser per star a 
veder volcntieri, come eoinprobo poi con li effetti, 
non si movendo a dar pure un miuimo ajuto all' 
imperatoro per molta necessita in ehe lo vedcss; et 
per molta instantia ehe gli ne fusse fatta, salvo 
doppo la morte di Leone. 11 christianissimo all’ 
incontro, oltre la potentia grande nnita da sc et 
la pronta unioiie chc haveva con I’lll^a Signovia 
et chc haveva questa nuova lianza de Suizzeri, si 
trovava tanto piu superior nel rcsto quanto li cau- 
sano la potentia sua et la facevano niaggiore li 
mold et iiifiiiiti disordiiii ne quali dico di sopra che 
I’iniperatore si trovava. Le speranze ct proposi- 
tioni <lei premii ct comodit^ del siicccsso et pro- 
sperity che le eose liavessero liavuto cron rnolto 
diverse : il christianissimo voleva dar di primo 
colpo Ferrara alia ehiesa inanzi che jier sua M*" si 
facessi altra impresa, poi iicll’ acqiiisito del regno 
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di Napoli S» christianinsima, per non venire a 
i particular!, Java taiite coraoditit alia cliiesa circa 
ogni cosa che gli tomava di pin comodo pin utilita 
et eicurta RHsai, che non earebbe stato so ce l*ha> 
vcHse laMuito tutto ; in quest* altra baiida non era 
cosa nesBuna bo nun pruposito di mctter lo stato di 
Milano in Italian! et far ritomar Parma et Pia- 
cenza alia chiesii : et nondimeiio, eesendo et la 
facilita dell* impresa in una parte et nell* altra il 
pencolo cos! inegiiale et aggiungendovisi ancora la 
disparita de i guadagni si grande, potette tiinto la 
voluntk d<;l cardinalo de Medici appresso al papa, 
et appresso a S. S. llev»«“ Toppiiiione della bonta 
et religione della Maesti Cesarea, che inettendosi 
nella delibemtione die era neccsaaria di fare o in 
nil hiogo o in un altru ({uosta iinaginaziono inanzi 
agli ocelli, non voile dar parte della vista all’ altro 
consiglio ne altro esamine se non darsi in tutto ct 
per tutto a quella parte doude sperava pin frutti 
d’aiiimo saiito et christiano chc da qualsivoglia 
altri piH'inii che temporalmente havesscr potuto 
jiervenire per altra via. Et die sia vero chi non 
iia visto che non cssendo euccesse Ic cose in quel 
priiicipio come si sperava, et essendo consumati i 
danari che per la prima portion sua la Cesarea 
haveva daUj, et vedendo male il modo die si facessi 
pixivisiono per pin, la S** M*'***' di licone per sua 
parte ct S. S. llcv*”* molto piu pcT la sua non 
nianco iiiettervi la sustantia della patria sua et di 
(puiuti amici ct aervitori die havessi et per I’ulti- 
1110 la persona sua propria, della quale conobbe 
I’iinportantia et il frutto die ne segui. 

“ Mori in qudlo papa Leone, et benchc S. S. 
si trovassc nomico tutto il inondo, perehe 
qudli che haveva offeso dalla parte fraiiceso tutti 
s’eron levati eontro lo stato (d dignitii sua tempo- 
rale ot spiritualc, gli altri della parte dcU’Inip’*® 
parte non lo volsero ajutare, parte gli furon con- 
trarii, come V. S, Hev”'**^ ct ogn’uno sa molto bene, 
non dimeiio ne il pericolo o otlerte grandi <lc‘i prinii 
nd riiigrattitudiiie o sdegno dei secoiidi bastoroiio 
iiiai tanto che lo facesscr muovere pur un miiiirno 
pimto della voluiita sua, pareiidoli elic sicome Taiii- 
ino di Cesare et ro}ipiiiioii d’esso era stato scopo 
et objetto, cosi qudlo dovessi esser sua guida ; et 
non si potendo imagiiiar chc questo naseessi dall* 
atiimo suo ne potendo p»^r il tempo breve suspi- 
carlo, volsG piu presto coinportar ogni cosa die mu- 
tarsi iiieiite, anzi come se fussi stato il contrario, 
di nessuiia cura tenne piu conto die di fare un 
jiapa buono parimente per la sua come per la 
diiesa : et die I’oppinione anzi certezza fussi ehc 
non sarebbe (^uasi stato ditferenza a far papa Adri- 
ano o riiiipr« stesso, ogn’imo lo sa, sicome ancont 
e notissimo die nessuiio fu pin auttoro et c<»ndut- 
tore <li qm'lla crcatioiie ch<**l cardinale <le Medici. 

** Hor qui fu il luogo dove il card*® do Medici 
liebbe a far prova, se’l giudicio el qualo S. S. hav- 
eva f.atto ilolla M^*^ Cesarea gli riusciva tale- quale 
S. S. Rev«‘a R*eni imaginato, perehe inanzi i’oin- 
bra et indrizzo della di Leone haveva 

fatto die non si veiiiva a fare esperienza d’altro, 
et rniiimo di S. S. tutto occupato a servir la 
sua, non haveva pensato di distrahcrlo in cura 
sua o di suoi particular!, ne era cosi avido o poco 
prudeiite die s'imaginasBC i preniii corrispondenti 
ai meriti, anzi in questo pareva d’haver perfetta- 
inente servito et meritato assai, non haveiido ob- 
jetto ncssuii tale et esseiidosi riraesso in tutto o per 
tutto alia diserettione et liberality sua. E vero 


chc trovaiidosi piu di due aniii quasi prima che la 
sua non pensava ne eredeva poter ricever 
tanto beneficio et servitio dalla casa de Medici, 
haver promesso per scritto di sua inano et disc- 
guato et teiiuto a tale instantia sepuratamente da 
queila uno state nd regno di Napoli di VI m. scudi 
ct una moglie con stato in dote di X ni. pur pro- 
messu a quel tempo per uno dei nipoti di papa 
TiCone et di S. S. R*"*, ct non essendosi mai curati 
d*entra#c in possesso del prime ne venir a effetto 
del secundo per parerli d’ haver tutto in certissimo 
deposito in maiio di sua MaesU, morto papa Leone 
et non cssendo rimasto segno alcuno di bene verso 
la casa de Medici, che gli facessi ricordo d’haver 
havuto tanto tempo un papa, sc non (|ucsto, maii- 
dando S. S. R"'» alia M^* Cesarea a farli riverenza 
ct dar conto di se, dette conimissioiii dell’ espt'di- 
tione di questa materia, chc se nc facias >i l;i sptsli- 
tioiie, la cousigmitioiie et li privilegii ct veiiisst! all’ 
elfctto. Ma successc molto diversamente da qucllo 
che non solo era I’oppinioii nostra ma d’ogn’uno ; 
perehe in camhio di vedcrc che si peiisasse a imovi 
premii et grattitiidinc per li qiiali si conosecsse la 
rccognitioiie de bciicticii fatti alia sua, et la 
casa de Medici si consolassc vedendo non haver fatto 
moUa pcrdita nella morte di Leone, si nl(^ssc difti- 
colta tale iicH* espcditioiic delle cose dette non 
come si fusso trattato di uno stato gia stabilito <*t 
debito per conto molto diverso et iiifei’iore ai merit! 
grandi che s’erono aggiuiiti, prima di dispiitaro, 
non altrimeiiti die so la casa de Medici gli fusso 
stata nemica, facendo objettioni di sorte clu* aii- 
corche fusso stata in quel tin’mine, non si devevon 
fare, perehe la fode et quel che s’e una volta pro- 
m€*S 8 o si vuol servaro in ogni tempo : pure si 
replieo et mostro il torto cho si ricoveva talmeiito 
ehc in eambio di sjierar piu o di havere almeiio 
interamente qucllo che era promesso d’uiio stato 
di XVI in. scudi, VI di M^*^ propria et X in. di 
dote ehc si doveva dare, si risolvotte in tre : nel 
<|ual tempo essendo il cardinalo de Medici bene 
iiiforinatu di tutto, se S. S. non si mosse dalla 
devotioiie di perseverundo non come trattato 

ut supra ma einue se fusse stato reinuiicrato a sa- 
tieta, si potrobbe dire che riiavcssi fatto per forza, 
essendo la potenza dell’ imperatore fermata di sorte 
che non poteva far altro, overo per nuuiearli jiar- 
tito con altri prencipi, overo per trovarsi in qual- 
eliu gran nceessitil nella quale fusse j)iu pronto 
prostar ajuto all’ imperatore die ad .altri : ma dii 
si ricorda ddlo stato di quei tempi, die c facile 
essendo assai fresca la niemoria, conoscera die 
resereito e parte imperiale in Italia per el nuovo 
soccorso che i Francesi havean maudato reparando 
I’esercito et forzo loro eon I’lll"*^ Sig’'*", era in 
grandissimo pericolo, et in maiio d’aleuno era piu 
in Italia, per I’opportunity del stato amici ]»arcnti 
depciidentio dcnaid et gentc, che del carilinale de 
Medici far cader la vittoria in quella parte d(>ve 
gli fusse p.arso a S. S. R”^^^ sal da nella volontii verso 
I’iniperatore, cercavono opprinierlo, non solo po- 
tevu* 8 j»erare ajuto dalli C’ovarci, ma essi mule 
haverebbon fatto i fatti loro se da S. S. R*«ft non 
havesser rieevuto ogni sorte di ajuto tanto ad ac- 
quistar la vittoria quanto a inantiaierla, essendosi 
Bpogliuto hno aU’ ossa et se et la patria per pagare 
una grossa impositione che fu imposta per contri- 
buire et pagar I’essercito ct tenerlo uiiito. Dli’ci 

• f(iy. non solo son poteva?— T uanslator.] 
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volentieri, connumenindo tutti i bciieficii, officii et 
mcriti infiniti del cardinale de Medici et di casa 
8ua, qualchc amorevol demoHtratione o specie di 
grattitudine cho M** havessi usato iiivcrso di 
loro, coRi per din* il vero come per scusare in 
(piesto iiiodo questa perse veriintia niui interrotta 
per alcun accidente verso et diieiiderla da 

chi la volessi chiamare pin tosto ostinationc che 
vero giudicio, nia non vi essendo nientc non lo 
posso (hr di imovo, salvo se non si dicesi^ che in 
camhio di XX T I in. sc. d’entrata perdnti in Fran- 
ci.a S«-. gli onliuo sopra Toledo una pensione di 
X in. sc., dei qnali anconi in parte no resta credi- 
tor(\ E vero die nelle lettere cho S* scriveva 
in Italia a tutti li siioi niinistri et oratori et capi- 
tani gli faceva honorifiea montione di S. S. 
t*t cometteva che- laeessin capo a quella et no 
teiiessero ^ran conto per insino a cominetterli che 
se dio disponesse della d* Adriano, non 

attendessero a far papa altri cIk; S. S. : doride 
naseeva cho tutti facevaiio nei negotii loro capo a 
Fiorenza et coniinunicnvaiio le faeende, et quando 
s’haveva a trattar di danari o altra sorto d’ajuti, 
a iicssuno si ricorreva con j)iu tiducia che a S. S. 
Rma^ favorendola gagliardamente coiitro la mala 
dispositione di papa Adriano per tristc infomia- 
tioni ingeste da Voltorra che mostrava haver di S. 
S*"*'* : nelle <piai cose, non fac(*ndo ingiuria al huoii 
auiino die Cesare potesse havere c<»n el cardinale, 
dird bene che si governava j)rudentissima' 

inente in volcre che si mantenessi una pei*sona di 
tanta auttorita in Italia, la quale per poea recogni- 
tionc die gli fussi stata fatta non si era mai nuitato 
un pelo del solito suo, et non possi'iido succeilere, 
cosi in que.sto conic negli altri stati, che mutando 
la forma et regiinento se ne fusse ])otuto sentire 
evideiitissimi frutti et eommodita che faceva sua 
Maesta stando integru in Fiorenza cl cardinale de 
M(‘(lici. 

“ Morto Adriano fii il cardinale create papa, dove 
ancordie i ministri et altri dependenti da Cesare 
havesMcr gagliarda commissioiic, parte si portoron 
come volscro, et alcuni che all’ ultimo descesero 
poi a favorir la sua clettiono il prime protesto che 
essi volscro fu cho non inteiidevono per iiiente die 
S. conoscesHo Topei'a loro ad instantia deir iin- 
peratore, ma che lo iacevono per inera dispositione 
privata. Et iioiidimeno fatto papa riteiine S. S** 
Ja iiiedcsiina persona del cardinal de Medici, quanto 
comportava una union talc insienic con la dignita 
nclla quale dio I’liavova posto : et se in pt'sar queste 
due parti, del deliito del pontcfice et dell’ aifettiou 
verso I’impcratorc, S. non s’havessclassato vin- 
cere et fatto pesar piu Tultima, forse che il inondo 
sarebbe piu anni fa in pace et non patiremmo hora 
queste cjilamitii. Percho trovandosi nel tempo die 
Sa S** fu papa, due esserciti gagliardi in Lombardia, 
<li Cesare et del christianisso, e-t il primo oppresso 
da molte difficult^ di potersi niantenere, se N. S. 
non Pajutava, come fece con lassar le genti ecdo- 
siastiche et Fiorentino in campo, con dai'li tante 
deoime nd regno c(jje ne cavavaiio 80 ra, scudi, et 
farli dar contributioni di Fiorenza, et S® ancora 
privatamente denari et infinite altre sorti d’ajuti, 
forse quella guerra havrebbe havuto altro esito et 
piu moderato et da sfierar fine ai travagli et non 
principio a nuove et maggiori tribulationi, alle quali 
sperando N. S. tanto ritrovar forma quanto oltre 
alP auttorita ordinaria che credeva haver colP iin- 
peratore et per consigliai'lo bene ci haveva ancora 


aggiunto queste nuove diinostrationi, senza 1« quali 
non havrebbe potuto vincero, percho et me n’ero 
scordato senz* esse mai la Signoria faceva unir 
Pcsercito suo, non solo non fu date luogo alcuno al 
suo cunsiglio, che dissuadeva di passare in Fraiicia 
con Pesercito, anzi in molte occorentie si comincio 
a mostrare di tenere un poco conto di , et 

favorir Ferrara in dispreggio di quella, et, in eam- 
bio di lodai’si et riiigratiarla di quanto iiavt?va fatto 
per loro, (|uerelai’si di quel che non s’era, fatto a 
voglia loro, non inisurando priina che tutto ai fa- 
ccssi per mera dispositione senza obhligo alcuno, et 
poi, se ben ce ne fussero stati infiniti, die luolto 
maggior doveva csser quello die tirava 8*^ Santita 
a fare il debito suo con dio die con rimperatore. 

“ L’esito die hebbe la guerra di Francia iiiostrb 
se cl coiisiglio di N. Sig*"** era buono, che venendo 
cl dirisiiaiiissimo adosso all’ escrcito Cesarco ch’era 
a Marsiglia, lo costrinse a ritirai’si, di sorte e’l re 
scgiiiva con cclerita, die priina fu entrato in Milano 
di’ essi si potesser provedere, et fu tanto terrore in 
quella giornata del vicerc, scc(*iido die Phuoino di 
8. 8^^ che era presso a 8. sci’isse, che non 

sarebbe stato partito quale 8. Signoria non avessi 
accettato dal re, ct pnnU ntemente : vedendosi in 
eslrema rovina sc la veutura non Phavessi ajutato 
con fare die cl diristianissimo andassc a Pavia et 
non a Lodi, dove non era possibilc stare con le 
genti die vi H*eron ridottc. llora le cose si trova- 
vano ill qiussti termini et tanto peggiori quanto 
seiiipre in casi co.si subiti Phuomo s’imugiim, ct 
N. 8. in nuilisrtima intelligentia col chr>"^ et poca 
speranza di non havt*r a sp(*rar sc non male da 8'^ 
ct rimumTli odiato in infinito, cssendosi gover- 
nata come diro appresso con quella verita che 
debho et sono obbligato in qualsi voglia hiogo die 
piu potessi stringore a dirla di quel cho io mi 
reputi al presente. 

“ Fatto die fu N. Sig^c papa, mandb el christiaii- 
issimo di niandar subito messi a siipplicare a 8. 8‘*^, 
die come dio Phaveva posta in luogo sopra tutti, 
coi ancora si volessi metter sopra se stessa et vincer 
le passioni quali gli potesser csser rim.aste o di 
troppa afiettione verso Plmperatorc o di troppo 
mala volunta verso di lui, et ehi rinuiri bbc inolto 
obbligato a dio ct a 8. 8^^ sc teiiessi ogn’uno ad un 
segno, interponendosi a far bene, ma non metten- 
dosi a favorir Puna jiarte eontro Paltra : et fie pure 
persuoi intoressi o disegni 8. giudicasse biso- 
giiarli uno appoggio particularc iPun preneipe, qiial 
poteva havere meglio del suo, cho natural men to et 
a figliuolo della cliiesa et non emulo, desiderava et 
era solito ofierar grandezza di essa ct non diminu- 
tione,et quanto alia volunta j)oi da persona a per- 
sona, gli farebbo ben partiti tali die 8. 8*^ conosce- 
rebbe che molto ])iu ha guadagnato in fai'si eono- 
Hcere quanto raeritava offeiidendo et deservendo lui, 
che ajiitando et favorendo I’imperatore, venendo in 
particulari grandi. 

“ Nostro Signore accettava la prima parte d’es- 
sero amorevole a tutti, ct bciiche j)oi {^on li effetti 
dependessi piu dalP impcratorc, oltre alia incliua- 
zioiie lo faceva aucora con ccrtissiina speranza di 
poter tanto con Pimperatore che faciimente lassan- 
dosi Sua M‘^ Cesarea govemare et muovere, a Sua 
non fussi per essere si grave quello cho often- 
deva el diristianissimo, quanto gli sarebbe comedo 
poi in fai!ilitare et adjutare gli accord! die se ha- 
vcsscro liavuto. a fare in la pace. Ma succcdcndo 
altriinenti ct faceiido il re, inentro che Pcsscrcito 
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Ct'Harea era a Marsiglia, reBolutione di venire in 
Italia, mando credo da Azais (Aix) un corriere turn 
la carta bianca a N. Sig^® per mezzo ded wig^*^ Al- 
berto da Carpi non capitiilationc favorevolc et am- 
plissiini inandati ct con una dimostration d'aniino 
talc che certo rhaverebbu poHsuto inandare al pro- 
prio imperatorc, percbe di voler lo Ktato di Milano 
in poi ei-a contento nel resto di rii)orHi in tntto et 
per tutto alia voluntii et ordiiie di Nostro Signore : 
et non ostanto questo Sua Santita non si volso ri- 
solver mai se non quando non la ])riina iiia la se- 
eonda volta fii certa della presa di Milano et bebbe 
lettere dall* luiomo suo, che liitto era spaceiato et 
che cl vicere non lo giudicava altrinienti. Mettiisi 
qualsivoglia o aniico o servitore o fratello o padre o 
I’iinperatore medesimo in questo luogo, ct vegga in 
questo Hubito ct ancora nel seguente, che eosa 
havria potuto fare per bcneficio suo die molto 
meglio S. S**^ non habbia fatto ? dieo meglio : perdu; 
son certo die quelli da die forse S. M^^ ha sperato 
et spera iniglior volunta, poidie si trovano obbli- 
gati, havrebber voluto tenon* altro conto dell’ 
obbligo che non fece la S. S‘* ; la quale havendo 
riposto in man sua far cessar ramie per far prost*- 
guir la guerra nel regno di Napoli et iiifiniti altri 
comodi et publici et privati, non s’era obligata a<l 
altro in favor dell’ diristianissimo se non a farli 
acquistar (piollo che gia reaereito di C’(‘sar<* teneva 
per perduto et in repriiiierlo di non aiidan; irianzi a 
pigliare il regno di Napoli, nel quale non pareva 
die fuaai per essere molta difficult^. Kt chi vuol 
farsi bdlo per U eventi successi al contrario, deve 
riiigratiare dio die miraeolosumcnte et per piacerli 
ha voluto cosi, ct non attribuir nulla a so, et rico- 
noscer che’l papa fece quella eapitulazitJiie per cun- 
servar se et I’imperatore et non per mala volontii. 
Perche trovando poi per sua disgratia el re ditti- 
cultil ndl’ impresa per haverla presa altrinienti di 
• quel die si doveva, N. lo lasso due m<*8i d’iii- 
torno a Pavia seiiza dar un sospiro di favore alle 
cose sue, et bendie questo fiisse assai benclicio delli 
S|)agniioli, non maiieo ancora far per loro, dandoli 
del suo stato tutte Ic comodita die potevon dise- 
gnare, non mancando d’interporsiper mott(*r aecordo 
({uunto era possibile tra loro : ma non vi esseiido 
online et solledtando il re, die N. Signore si seo- 
prisse in favor suo per farli acijuistarc tanto jiiu 
facihnente lo stato di Milano, et instando ancora 
che i Fiorentini faccssero il medesimo, a die pari- 
mente come S. S^ erono obbligati, fece opera di 
evitarc I’liaversi a scoprire ne dare ajiito alcuno, 
salvo di darli passo et vettovaglia per el suo stato a 
una pnrto dell’ esereito, che sua M‘* voleva man- 
dare nel regno per far diversione et ridiir pin facil- 
mente all’ aecordo gl’ imperial!. Oh che gran ser- 
vitio fu questo ai Fraiiccsi, conccdeiidoli cosa la 
quale era in facolta loro di torsela, ancordie non 
glic I’havesso voluto dare, trovaiidosi disarmato et 
parendo per troppo strano che havendo fatto una 
lega eon S. M**^ Christian issima non I’havendo voluto 
servir d’altro, gli negasse quello die non poteva, et 
una publicationo d'uua c<mcordia finta, come fu 
<pu‘lla die si dette fuora all’ bora per dare un poeo 
di pastura a (judla M^* ct fare chc di nianco mal 
nnimo comportasso die S. S‘* non osscrvas.se a<l 
unguem la capitulatione : ct se si vorra dire il vero, 
el diristianissimo fu pin presto deservito die servito 
di quella se])aratioue dell’ esereito, perdic furoiio 
le genti interteiuito tanto in Siena et di poi in 
questo di Roma, die rimpcriali hebber tempo in 


Lombardia di far la prova die fecero a Pavia ; la 
qual ottemita, qualdie ragionc voleva die I’iinpera- 
torc ne i suoi agent! ne liUomo al moiido di quella 
parte si tenesso olfeso da Sua S*^ o pensassi altro 
che farli servitio o piacero, sc la religione non li 
moveva et il seguitan; gli esciiipii degli altri ])ren- 
cipi, li qiiali non solo non ban no offeso i papi die si 
SOHO stati a vedere, ma quando hanno otteiiuto vit- 
toria contro quella parte con la quale la ehiesa si 
fussi aiDicrita, gli hanno havuti in somma adhe- 
renza e riverenza e posto tcrniinc alia vittoria sua 
in diiodorli ptirdono, honoraria et servirla. Las- 
ciamo stare la religione da canto et mettiamo il 
papa ct la ehiesa in luogo di Moseovita, dove si 
trovo mai die a persona et stato die non ti occupa 
iiiente di (im*llo a die la ragione vuole, tu possa 
pri'tondero I anzi havendo una continiiata memoria 
d’huver tanti aimi col lavore.a juto et sustaiitia sua 
et particiilarmeiite rid la pei’sona ottenuto tante 
vittorie : et se bora si era adlierito eol re, lo fece in 
tempo nel quale non potendo ajutare se ne altri, gli 
parve d'havere una oceasione divina di poter col 
mezzo dei nemiei fare qiid medesimo effetto, non 
gli dando pin di quello che o la forza loro o I’ini- 
potentia dell’ imperatore gli coneedeva, et poi 
(piando el eorso della vittoria si fermd j)er i Fran- 
cesi, haverla pin tosto arenata che ajutata a spi- 
gnere inanzi : die inhumanitu inau(lita,per non nsar 
pin grave termim;, fu qm‘lla, come se appuiiLo non 
vi fusse stata alcuua di queste raggioui o fussero 
state al contrario, snbito ottenuta la vittoria in 
Pavia et fatto prigione il re, cereare di far puce con 
gli altri, dei <iuali mcritamcntc potevasi presumero 
d’esserc stati ottesi, alia ehiesa et alia jicrsona did 
papa subito indir la guerra et mandarli uno esereito 
adosso i 0 gl’ imperiali liavevoii veduti i cajiito i 
della lega con d clir*"^ o non gli luivevon veduti. 
Havendo gli visti, come siam certi, esst'iido amlato 
ill man loro tutte le seritture di S. , dovevon 
produrli, et mostraudo offt‘Hsione in cssi o nel tempo 
die furon condusi overo nei particulari di eosa die 
fusse in pregiudicio alia M'** Cesjirea, giustificar eon 
essi quello che contavano, se giustiheatione alcniia 
pero vi potesse essere bastante. Non gli havendo 
visti, perche nsar tale iniipiita contra di . . . . ? 
Ma lie in scriptis non havendo visto cosa talc iic in 
fatto non havendolo provato, non have von sentito 
offensione aleuna. Nc resto N. Sig’^‘5 p^r poeo 
animo o per non poten*, perche se I'ha dell’ animo 
o del potere essi in loro bendicio I’havevon provato 
tanto tempo et del prhiio I’etii non glien’ haveva 
potuto levar niente et del sccondo la dignity glien* 
haveva aggiunto assai, ne anche perche S. ha- 
vessi intercette aleunc lettere di qiiesti sig^i nelle 
<iuali si veileva cho stavano gonfi et aspettavano 
occusiono di vendicarsi della ingiuria che non rice- 
verono da S. , ma per non reputar niente tutte 
queste cose, respetto alia giiistitia et al dovere et 
biioii animo della M*^ Cesarca, senza participation 
della quale non penso mai che si inettessc a tentare 
eosa aicmia, et non possendo mai persuadersi die 
S. M^* fusse per comportarlo. „ Pero accadde tutto 
il coiitmrio, die siibito senza dimora aleuna fecer 
passare I’esercito in quel della ehiesa et constrinser 
S. a redimer la vexationc con 100 m. sc. et col 
far nna lega con loro : la ''quale rnandandosi in 
Spagna, la demostrationn die S. M** ne fece d'ha- 
verlo a male fu die se in ossa si conteneva qualdie 
cosa che fusse in bcneficio di N. Sig^e et della 
ehiesa, non la volse ratificare, non ostaiite che 
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quanto fu fatto in Italia, fussi con li inaiulati am- 
plissimi della aua, et tra le altrc cose vVra la 
reintegratione dci sali dello stato di Milano che si 
pigliaaaer dalla cliiosa, et la restitution di Reggio, 
di che non volse far nulla. Haveiido N. Sig'^« ve- 
Juto gabbarsi tan to volte et speraiido sempfe che 
le cose doll’ iniperatore, ancorclio alia prcsentia 
paressero altriinenti, in effetto poi fusscro per rius- 
cire inigliori et haveiubi sempre visto riuscirli il 
contrario, coniiticio a dare oreccliio, con taiy;c prove 
ebo no vedeva, a chi glie I’haveva aeinpro dotto et 
perseverava cho la sua tendesai alia ojqjres- 
sione di tutta Italia et vole.i*flene far sig^'^ assoluto, 
parcpdoli strano che scnza iin’ objetto talc S. 
si goVeniasse per so et per li suoi di qua della sorte 
che faceva : et trovandosi in questa suspettione ct 
mala contentezza di veder che non gli era osser- 
vato ne fetjo 11c ju’omossa alcuna, gli pareva oho 
gli fusHo ben convenieiito adherire alia amicitia et 
praticho di coh)ro li quali havessero una causa 
commune con la santita sua et fusser per trovar 
modi da difendersi da una violeiitia tale che si 
teneva : et essendo tra le altre cose proposto che 
disegnando Cesare levar di stato el duca di Milano 
et farsc'iio padrone et havondo tanti indicii che 
questo era pin che certo non si doveva j)crdcr 
tempo per anticipar di fare ad altri quel die era 
disognato di fare a iioi, S. non poteva rccusare 
di seguitarc il camino di chi come dice cm iiclla 
fortuna commune. Et di qui nacque che volendoai 
il regno di Francia, la S. 8 ^^“- di Voietia ct il reato 
di llalia unire insieme per rilevatnento delli stsiti 
et salute commune, N. S. dava intentiom^ di non 
rccusare d’essero al medesimo che gli altri s’ofle- 
rivono : et confessa iiigenuamenle che esaendoli 
proposto in nome et da parte del marcheso di 
Pescara che egli come mal contento dell’ impera- 
toro et come Italiano s’offeriva d’essere in <jueata 
compagnia quando s’avesae a venire a fatti, non 
solamente non lo ricuao, ma havendo sperato di 
poterlo haverc con effeiti, gli haverebbe fatto ogni 
partito, porche essendo venuto a teriuine di teiner 
dello stato et salute propria, penaava che ogni via 
che se gli fusso offerta da potere spc’raro ajuto non 
era da rifiutare. Hora egli e inorto et <Iio sa la 
verita ct con cho animo governo questa cosa. E 
ben vero et certo questo che simile particnlare fu 
messo a N. Signore in auo nome : et maiuhindo S. 

a dimandarnelo, non solo non lo ricuso, ma torno 
a confermaro egli stesso quel che per altri inezzi 
gli era stato fatto intendere : et benche le j>ratiehe 
procedeaaer di questa sorte, dio sa se N. Signore ci 
aiidava piu tosto per necessit.^ che per elettione : 
et di cio possono far testimonio niolte lettere scritte 
in quel tempo al nuntio di S. S** appresso I’inipc- 
ratore, per le quali sc gli ordinava ehe facesse 
intendere alia M** S^ li mali modi et atti a rovinare 
il mondo che per quella si tenevano, et cho per 
amor di dio volesse pigliarla per altra via, non 
essendo possibile che Italia, ancorclio si ottenesse, 
si potesse tenere con altro che con amore et con 
una cevta forma la f^ualo fussc per contentare gli 
unimi di tutti in universale. Et non giovando nieutc, 
anzi scoprendosi S. M‘* in quel che si dubitava, 
d’impatronirsi dello sUto di Milano sotto il pretesto 
di Girolamo Morone et che il duca si fusse voluto 
ribellare a S. M**, perseverava tuttavia in accon- 
ciarla con le buonc, descendendo a quel die voleva 
S. se dla non voleva quel chc piaceva alia 
S** Sua, purche lo stato di Milano restasse nel 


duca, al <j[uale eflbtto si erano fatte tutte le guerre 
in Itiilia : in che S. S^» hebhe tanto poca ventura 
che, andando lo spaecio di questa sua volunta 
all’ imperatore in tempo cho S. M^* voleva accor- 
darsi col christiaiiissimo, rltiuto far I’accordo : ct pci- 
teiido, sc accettuva prima I’accordo con il papa, far 
piu vantaggio et poi piu fernio quel del christianis- 
sinio, rifiuto far raccoi’do con N. Signoi*e, per fare, 
che quanto faceva con il re fusse tanto piu [comodo] 
vano quanto non lo volendo il re osservare «‘ra per 
haver dc compagni mal conteiiti, con li quali uneii- 
dosi fusse per tenere maiico coiito della M** Sua : et 
non e possibile imaginnrsi donde procedcssc tanta 
alienatiune doll’ imperatore di volero abbracciare il 
papa : non liaveiido aneora con effettto sentita ofl'esa 
aleiiiia di S. S^‘, havendo mandato legato suo nipoto 
per lionorarlo et praticare queste cose accioche 
conoseesse quanto gli crtuio a euore, facendoli ogni 
sorte di piaccre, et tra gli altri concedendoli la dis- 
pensji del matrimonio, la quale quanto ad unire 
I’amicitia et intelligent ia di qnei regni per ogni 
caso a cavargli denari delle dote et haver questa 
siitccssionc era della importanza, chc ogn’ uno sa, 
et tamcii non si movendo S. nieiite, costrinse 
la S. a darsi a^dii ne la pregava, non volendo 
I’iniperatore snpplicnrlo, ct a grandissimo torto 
accettarlo : ct avenue che stringemdosi N. Signore 
con il christiaiiissimo ct con I’altri prencipi et po- 
tentati a fare la Icga per commune difi*nsione t*t 
precipuamente per far la pace universale, quando 
I’imperatore lo 80p))e, volse poi unirsi con N. Sig- 
nore et mandando ad offrirgli per il sig^^** Don IJgo 
di Moncada non solo quel che S. S*“ gli haveva ad- 
dimandato et importunato, ma quel che niai liaveva 
sperato di potere ottenere. Et se o la M**^ S. si 
vuol difendcre o calunmiare N. Sig’"'^’, che conee- 
dendoli per il sig’^*^ Don Ugo quanto dissi di sopra, 
non I’havcsse voluto accettare, non damii la S^** S., 
la quale mentre ehe fu in sua potesta, gli fece 
istanza di cr)ntcntai*si di manco assni, ina incolpi il 
poco giudicio ili coloro cho quanto c tempo et e per 
giovare non vogliono consentire a uno ct veiigono 
fuori d’occasioni a voler bnttar cento : . . . . non 
essendo (se non ?) con somiiia giustiheatione cio in 
tempo, che sua negassc dVntrare in lega con 
honeste coiulitiuni et chc le iinprese riuscissero in 
inodo difficili che ultrimoiiti non si potesse ottoncrc 
I’intento eoinmuno. Et chi duhitassi che Tini- 
presa del regno non fusse slata per esstuv facile, lo 
pno mostrare I’esito di I’rusolom* et la ]>ri sa di 
tante terre, considcrando massimo che N. Sig*"*^ 
poteva mandare nel princii»io le inedesime genti, 
m.a non eron gia atti ad havere nel regno in un 
Bubito tante preparationi quanto stentorono ad 
havere in molti iiiesi con aspettare gli ajuti di 
Spagna. Et mentre non irianca nell’ inimiciiia 
esser amico et voler iisar piu pn'sto ullicio di 
padre, minacoiando chc dando (ofTendeiido ?) e j)ro- 
cedendo con ogni sincerita ct non maneando di dis- 
ccndere aneora ai termini sotto della dignita sua in 
fare accorrlo con Ct)lonncsi suddili suoi per levare 
ogni 8 Usj)cttione et per non niandar mai il ferro 
tanto inaiizi che non si potessi tii*andolo in dietixi 
sanar fncilmontc la piaga, fu ordinata a S. S** quella 
traditione, che sa ogn’ uno et piu sene parla tacen- 
do, non si poteiido esprimere, nella quale e vero 
che sc S. M*^ non ci dette ordine ne consenso, ne 
mostrd almeno gran dispiaccre el non feee maggior 
dimostration, parendo chc I’armata e tutti H pre- 
paratorii che potessi mai fare I’imporatore non 
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tendeHHino ad altro che a voler vendicare la giiiKti- 
tia che N. Sig*’^ haveva fatta contro i ColonneHi di 
rovinarli quattro castclli. Non voglio dwputap 
della tregua fattii qui in castello qiiCBto septembre 
per il Hig«’e Don Ugo, sc tencva o non teneva : ma 
I’assolutiono dci Culonncsi non tcnCva gia in modo 
N. Sig*"® chc osscndo suoi siidditi non gli potcssi et 
dovcssi castigare. Et sc quanto all* osscrvantia 
poi della tregua tra N. Sig*"® et I’imperatore fussi 
stato modo da potci*Hi fidarc, si sarebbe osservata 
d’avvaTizo, bciiclic N. Sig*"® non fusscniai cl prinio 
a rompt;rla : ina non gli cssendo osservata ne qui 
nc in Lonibanliii, dove nel tempo della tregua 
calando XII inila lanzichinoche vennero nclla terra 
della eliic'sa, et facendosi dalle bandc di <]ua el 
peggio elie si j)otova, ct Holleeitandosi el vieere per 
lettere del coiiKiglio di Napoli, elic furoiio intcr- 
cette, chc S. accelerassi la venuta ])er trovarc 
il papa sprovisto tit tornir quel che al primo colpo 
non si haveva potato fare, non pole N. Sig*"® man- 
care a so stesHo di mandarc a tor gentc in Lom- 
hardiji, hi qiiali, aneorche venissero a tempo di far 
fattionc nel regno, non volst* che si movesser ^ei 
tionlini — et la rovina de luoghi dei Colonncsi fii pin 
per riiiobhedieiiza di non liaver voluto alloggiare 
che per altro — et similmente di tiar licentia a 
Andrea Doria di andarc ad impedir tjueir armata 
tlella quale S. haveva taiiti riscontri chc v<?niva 
alia siia rovina. Non si piio senza nota di S. S**di 
pocfi cura della salute et dignitii sua dir, con quante 
legittime oecasioni eostretto non alibandonassi mai 
tanto tempo I’amorc vei’so I’imperatore, c tlipoiche 
comincid a esservi ((ualche separutione, quante 
volte non s<»lo essendoli olferti nia andava cercando 
i modi di tt)rnarvi, ajicoreho et di tjuesto primo 
proposilo et di (piest’ altre reconciliationi gliene 
fussi seguito male. Keco che mentre Ic cose son 
piu ferveiiti chc mai, vieiic el padre geiit'ralc <h‘i 
• Minori, al tjuale havendo N, Sig*"® nel prineipio 
tlella guerra andando i?i Spagna dette buone parolti 
a.ssai tlcir animo suo verso I’impei’atore et nios- 
tratoli (piali sariano Ic vie per vt'iiirc a una pact! 
universale, la iM‘'‘sua lo riniando indietrt> con com- 
niissioni a parolti Uinto ample quanto si poteva de- 
siderare, ma in tdfetto poi tiurissime : pur deside- 
rando N. ISiguorc d’uscirne et venire una volta a 
chiarirsi facie ad faciem con I’impei’atore, sc vi 
era modo o via alcuno di far pace, tlisse tli si ct 
accettd per It; niigliori del mt>iido questc cose che 
I’iinp*’® voleva da sua santita et qtiello che la 
M**Hua voleva dare : et volendo venire alio striii- 
gere et bisognando far capo col vicerc, il tjualc si 
trovava aiich’ esso arrivato a Gaetta nel medesimt) 
tempo ct>n parole nientc inferiori di quelle chc el 
generale haveva detto, queste coiiditioni crescevaut) 
ogn* hora et emno infinite et insoportabile da pt)- 
tt*r.si fare. Con tutto cio niente premeva piu a N. 
Signore che t'sser eostretto a far solo accordo con 
r imperatoix* in Italia, pt'rchc la causa che moveva 
a farlo, ctiain con grantlissimu daunt) et vergogna 
sua, era runione et pace in Italia et il potcre aii- 
darc air imperatore, et sc la Signoria di Venetia 
non gli consentiva, questo non poteva occorrere, et 
ptu’ praticarc il consenso loro, staiido il vicerc a 
Frusolonc, si leco la sospensione dell’ armi otto 
giorni, tra quali potesae venire la risposta di Ve- 
netia, et andando con ea.sa il signor Cesare Fiera- 
mt)sca, non fii prima arrivato la che gia essendosi 
alio mani et libera to Fmsolonc dall’ assedio non si 
pote far niente : nel qual maneggio e certo che N. 


Signore ando sinceramente et cosi ancora il rev”*® 
legato, ma trovandosi gia I’inimici a posta et con 
Tarmi in mono, non era possibile di trattare due 
cose diverse in un tempo modesimo. Si potrebbe 
maravigliarsi chc doppo I’aver provato Tanimo di 
questa parte qt rcstarsi sotto con inganno, danno et 
vergogna, hora volcns ct scions, senza necessitu 
alcuna, libero dalla paura del perdere, sicuro di 
guadagnare, non sapeiido die ainicitia acquistassi, 
essendtveerto della alienatione et nemicitia di tutto 
il inondo et di quei principali che tli cuqre ainano 
la S*^ sua, andassc a biittarai in una pace o tregua 
di questa sorte. Ma havendo sua provato che 
non piaceva a dio che si faccsiii guerra — peivhc 
aiicorchc havtissi fatto ogni prova per non venire 
ad armo ct di poi essendovi vciiuto con tanti van- 
taggi, il non haver havuto se non tristi succcssi 
non si pub attrihnire ad altro, venendo la poveni 
christianitii afHitta e desolata iu modo iusoffribile 
atl udirai «la noi medt'simi, chti quasi eravamo per 
lassar poca fatica al Turco di fornirla di rovinaro 
— giudicava chc ncssuii rispetto humanu dovcssi, 
per grande che fus.se, valcr tanto che havessi a 
rimuovere la sua da cercar pace in eompagnia 
d’ogu’imo, non possondola haver con altri, tarsela 
a .so .stessa, et massimo tihti in qiicsti pensieri tor- 
noriio a inbu'ptirvisi di ipielli avvisi et iiuove dell’ 
animo et vohmta tii (h'saro dis]>osto a qiiello che 
siiol muovere la S. mii*a])ilmente, havendo ha- 
vuto nel medesimo tt inpo U'ttere di man propria di 
S. per via del Sig*"® Cesare et per Paolo di 
Arezzo di tpiella s«»rte eho era neee.ssario, vedendo 
che d’accordavsi il ])apa eol impt'ralore fu'^se per 
.st'giiinu* la feli<'ita del mondo overo imaginaisi cdio 
uomo del mondo non ])()tessi mai naseer di pt'ggior 
nutiira che rinqu'ratoro se fusse andato a trovarc 
tpiesta via per rovinaro il papa, la qual fussi in- 
degnissinia d’ogni vilissimo iioino et non del mag- 
giore che sia tra ehristiani, nia absit elie si possa 
iinnginar tal cosa, ma si n‘puta piu l«isto ehe dio 
riiahhia perim*ssa per recognition nostra et per 
tIar campo alia M*’* sua di mostrar piu pieta, pin 
bonta o fede et darli luogo d’assettare il mondo 
piu eht! fusse mai eonc(‘sso a priiieipe iiato. I')s- 
seiido veiiute iu mano di epusti soldati tutto lo 
Hcritture, tra Paltre gli sara eapitato una nuova 
capitulatione, eho feeo N. S*"® eimpie o soi tli al piu 
prima eho seguisso la pordita di Uoma,perla qualo 
ritornumlo S. S'** per unirsi con la Icga ei eonstui- 
teiido a molto coiiditioiio ehe orano iu pregiiidicio 
della M'** Ct‘sarea, non peiiso che alcuiio sia per 
volcrsene valere contro N. S®® di qiitilli della parte 
di Cosare, j)erchc non lo potrohbon fare senze 
scoprir piu i difetti et mancameiiti loro, li quali 
duto che si potessi coiicedere chc non si fussi po- 
tuto ritrar Jlorboiie dal proposito suo di voIcr 
venire alia rovina del papa, certo c die eroii tanti 
altri in quol campo di fanti ct iiomiui d’amie et 
persone principali che havrebbono ohbedito a i 
ctmimandamenti ddl’ imperatore se gli fussero 
stati fatti di buona sorte, et private Borbone d’una 
simil parte, restava pocco at^o a proseguiro el di- 
segno sHo. Et dato die questo non si fusse possuto 
faro, bendie non si possa essero escusazione alcuna 
die vagli, come si giustifichcra che havendo N. 
Sig>^® adempito tutto Ic coriditioni della c^apitula- 
zione fatta col vieere, sicomc V. S. K®*” potria 
ricordarai et vedcre rileggendo la copia di essa 
capitulaziono, che porter^ seco, che domandando 
S. S** all* inctmtro die se li osservasse il pagaineiito 
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dci faiiti ct rlegli uomini iVarnio, chc ad o^^ui rkdii- 
CHtii Mua se li orano obbligati, non ne fuaai Htato 
OMscrvato niorite, si cbc non ossondo stato corrl- 
sposto in nossuna parte a N. Sig^® in quella canitu- 
lazione da un canto laceiidosi coiito quollo ctie si 
dovevtt, dall* altro non se li dando li ajuti cho si 
doveva, non so coil die aniuio possa mettcrsi a 
volcr calunniare la S** S. d’una cosa fatta per mem 
iieccssiti\ indutta da loro et tardata tanto a fare, 
cho fu la rovina di sua Beattitudinc, e pigliare oc- 
casioiio di toiiorsi nffosi da noi. 

Dalla tlcliberatione die N. Signoro fece ddl* 
andata sua all* iinperatoro in tempo die nossuiio 
posse va suspicare che si luovessi per altro die per 
zdo 'della salute de diristiani, esseiido vcnuta quella 
.iiHpiratione subito che si hebbe iiuova della inortc 
del re d’Ungheria ot della perdita del regno, non 
lo neghci’ainio li neinici proprii, havendo S^-^con- 
sultato e i^esoluto in eoiicisl.oro due o tro di inanzi 
Tontrata di Coloiinesi in Roma ; nc credo clu! sia 
aleuno si grosso die pensi si volessi fare <picl lotto 
di gratia coll* imperatore prevedeiido forse quella 
teinju'sta, porebe non era tal«‘ die se si fussi ba- 
vuto tre bore di tempo a saperlo, non die tre di, 
non si fusso con un iiiiiiiino suono (sforzo t) potub* 
Bcaeeinre. 

Le coiiditioni che cl padre generale di S. Fiiui- 
ccHco j»orto a N. furon <jueste ; la ])riina di 

viler pace con et se per <*aHO alia veiiuta 

sua trovasse lo cose di S'l et della diiesa rovi- 
nate, die era coiiteuto si riduc(‘sser<i tutte al pris- 
tino stato et in Italia darebbe pace ad ogn’uno, non 
essi'iido d’animo sno volerc iie per se ne jier suo 
fratello pur un palino, anzi hissar ogn’ un in pos* 
sesso di (piollo in die si trovava lanto b'lnpo fa : 
la dilforoiitia del duca di Milano si vedessi in jure 
da giudiei da depii tarsi per S*^et M^^, et ve- 
nendo da assolversi si rcstituisse, dovimdo esser 
I eondeiinato si ib ssi a llorbonc, et Fnimua sarebbe 
I cqntento far I’accordo a danari, eosa cho non ba- 
r veva voluto far tin <iui^it la soinnia uoininava la 
I niedesinia die’l diristiifmssimo baveva inandato a 
otferire eioe due inillioiii d’oro : Ic qnali coiiditioni 
N, Sig*"® aeccttb subito seeondo die il generale lie 
puo far testimonio, et le sottoscrisse di sua maiio, 
ma non furono gia ajiprovate p(‘r gli altri, li fpiali 
V. S. sa quanto gi’avi et inso]»ortabili petitioni gli 
uggiunsero. flora non csseiido da presnniere se 
non die la Cesarea dicesse da dovero et con 
quella sinc(*ritil cho conviene a tanto preiicipe, ct 
vedeiidosi p<‘r <pH‘ste propositioni et aiubasciate 
sue cosi modcrato nnimo et molto bcnigiio verso 
N. Sig*"®, ill tanto die la sua non sapeva qiial 
fussi quello di in verso se et che si stiniavu 

Tarnii sue csserc cosi potentissime in Italia per li 
lanzichineche et per Parma ta maiidata die in ogni 
cosa havessi ceduto, non e da slimare se non clio 
quando sara informato die se la M** sna mando a 
mostrar buon animo non fu trovato iuferiore quel 
di N. Sig’*®, et che alio forze sue era tal rosistentia 
che S®- Santitii pin tosto fccc bendicio a M** in 
depor Parmi, cho Iq ricovessi, come lio detto di 
sopra et e chiarissinio, et die tiitta la rovina so- 
guita sta sopra la fede et nome di sua ndia 
quale N. Sig*^® si e confidato, vorrk non solaniente 
esser simile a se, quaddo andera sua sponte a desi- 
demr bene, ct offi'rirsi pamto rifanie a N. Sig^e 
alia chiesa, ma aiicora aggiunger tanto pin a quella 
iiaturale disposition sua quanto rieerca il volere 
evitare questo carico et d’ignominioso, cho (non) 


wiTebbe jier essere (da i) passarsene di leggiero, 
voltarlu in gloria perpetua, iuoi iidola tanto pin 
diiara ct stabile per so inedcsiinn quanto altri 
hamio corcato come suoi ininistri <h‘primerla et 
oscurarla. Et gli dfotti die biseguen bbe fur per 
questo tanto privatamente verso la ebiesa et re- 
staumtion sua quanto i bciidifU die HcaneellasKero 
le roviiio in Italia et tutta b christiauita, estiimindo 
piu essere imperatore per pacifioarla die tiuiilsi- 
voglia altro emolumeiito, sark molto facile a tro- 
varli, purche la dispositioiie et giudicip di volere et | 
couosccre il vero bene dove consiste vi sia. 

Per non entraro in le cause ^or le qaali fuinmo 
costretti a pigliar Parmi, ])or essere cosa die riebr- 
carebbe pin tempo, si verra solaniente a dire die 
non le pigliainmo iiiai jK*r odio o mala voliintit die 
bavessimo centra Piniperatore, o ])er nmbititine di 
far piu grande lo stato nostro o d'alciiiio dc iiostri, 
ma solo per neeessita iiella quale ci pareva die 
fusse posta la liberta ct stato nostro et delli eom- 
mimi stati d’ Italia, et per far constarc a tiitto il 
mondo et all’ imjx'ratore che si' si eercava d’oppri- 
lucrci, noi non potovama no dovevamo comportarlo 
seiiza far ogni sforzo di difcndcrci, in tanto die 
sua so liaveva quclP animo del quale inai 

dubitavamo, intendesse die le eosi? non erano per 
riuscirli eosi facilmcntc come altri forsi* gli baveva 
dato ad inti'iidcre, overo so noi ci fussimo gabbati 
in qiiesta oppinioiie chc S® intcndcssi a farci 
male, et qiu sli sospetti ci fusser nati pin per imtdi 
dci ininistri che altro, faceiidosi S, Fesarea in- 
tenderc esser cosi da dovero, si veiiisse a ima buoiia 
pace <‘t amieitia non solo tra noi particularmeiite et 
S. ma in eompagnia degli altri preiieipi o sig“ 
con li qnali eravamo colligati non pi'r altro ellV'tto 
die solaniente piT difcndcrci dalla villaiiia die ci 
fusse fatta o per vimir con coiiditioni honeste ct 
ragionevoli a inetterc un’ altra volta pace infra [a 
misera ebristianita : et sc quando Don Ugo venue 
S. M** ci bavesse maiidato quelle ri'solutioiii le 
qiiali lionestissiniamciite ci parevan necessarie pi.T 
veiiir a questo, ci baverebbe N. ►Sig^'-' Iddio fatto la 
piu felicc gratia die si potessi peiisaro, die in un 
nu'desimo di quasi che si presero Parmi si sareb- 
boii dejiostc. Et die sia vero quel che diciaiiio 
die hubbiamo havuto sempri' in animo, ne jnio far 
testimonio la dispositioiie in die ci tr»>vd il generale 
di S. Francisco, con cl quale communieando noi 
bora e un’ anno, che era qui per audare in Spagna, 
le cause perehe noi et gli altri d’ Italia havcvaiiio 
da star mal contenti delP imperatore, et dandogli 
carico die da nostra parte IVK(Mmesse tutte a 
qudla, con farli inteiidere die se voleva atteiidere 
ai coiisigli ct proghiere nostre, le quali tutte ten- 
devano a laude ct servifio di dio et bciicfieio cosi 
suo come nostro, ci trovtirebbe sempre dl (jiiella 
amorcvolezza die ci baveva provato per inanzi, et 
essendosi di la alquanti mesi rimandatoci il detto 
generale da S. M*® con rispoiulcrci huniauissiina- 
iiicnto die era contciita, jicr usar dclle sue parole, 
accettar ]>cr coinaiidamciito quello che noi gli 
havevarno inandato a consigliare : et per dar cer- 
tezza di cio, portava tra Paltrc risolutioni d’esser 
contento di render li figliuoli del cbristianisainio 
con quel riscatto et taglia che gli era stata otfiTta 
da S. M**, cosa che sin qui non baveva vobito mai 
fare ; oltre die pKometteva che so tutta Italia per 
un modo di dire a quell’ hora che’l generale arvi- 
vassi a Roma, fussi in suo potere, era coiiterita, 
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por far biij^piiavtlo clii riiavcsHc* voUito caluiiiiiare 
flic la volcHsi ocfuparc, di restituir tutto xicl. aiio 
pristine atatc ct inestriir cho in esaa nc per ho ne 
per il KUO fratcllo non ci volcva un pahno di 

pin di quello die cm Bolito di possidorvi antica- 
inentc la corona di Spaf^na : ct pcrdic Ic ]>arole 
H'accoiii)>a^iiaKHor co® i fatti, portava di cio ainplia- 
simo iiiaiidato in ana persona da poter risolvo tutto 
o con Don Dgo o con d viccrc, sc al tempo die d 
capitava, in Italia fiissi arrivatci. Quanto qui fussi 
il nostro cont<*iito, non si ])otrcbbe espriiucrc, c ci 
pareva un’ bora mill’ anni venire all’ cflietto di 
qualdie Kort(^ d'accordo gcncralc di posar I'onnc. 
Et Hopraf;i ungen do (piasi in un nied<*simo tempo il | 
vicere et niandan<l«)ci da San Steffano, dove jtrinia 
presi* j)orto in <iuesto mare, pin* d coinandaiito 
1‘ignalosa a dire le iniglio parole del luoiido et 
nieiite diflerenti da quanto d liaveva detto d geiie- 
rali‘, reiidemino gral ie a iddio die il piacere die lia- 
vevamo j)res«i])er I’ambasciata del geiierale non fusse 
per liavere dubbio alcuiio, essemlod conferniato il 
mcdesiino pi*r il signor vicere, il quale in farei in- 
ttiiKlere le eommissioni iloirimperatoro deonfortava 
ill tutto, et pur ci mandava cert ili care die neissuiio 
potrebl)c trovarsi eon migliore vdunta di metterKi ad 
esegnirle. 1 lora qualnnnite no snceedesso il con- 
trarit), non bisogna durare molta futica in dirlo, 
non oKsendo aleun die non sappia hi durissirne, 
insoportabili et ignominiose eonditione die ne fii- 
rono dimandate da parte del vicere, non havendo 
noi posta diniora ulcuna in tiiandarlo a pregare 
die non si tardasse a venire alia eonditione di 
tnnto beuo. Et dove noi peiisavamo ancora trovar 
meglio. di qud die nc era state detto, CBsendo 
I’nsanza di farsi sempre riservo ddle migliori cose 
per larle gustur<‘ pin grataniente, non solo ci riusci 
«li non trovare iiient(‘ del j>roi»oHto, ina tutto il con- 
trario, et jirima : non liaver(‘ fede alcuna in noi, 
come se iicHsuiio in veritj'i possa produrre testimo- 
nio in contrario, et per sienria domandarci la ini- 
gliore et pin iinportante parte ddlo state nostro et 
(bdla S'"*^ di Eiorenza, dipoi somma di denari inso- 
portabile a chi liavesse liavutb i nionti d’oro, non 
die a noi, die ogii’iino sa[)cva die non liavevaiiio 
un carlino ; voleri* die con tanta ignominia nostra, 
aiizi pill deir imperatore, reslituissiino coloro die 
conira ogni debito liumaiio et divino, con tanta 
tradizione, vennero ad assalire la persona di N. 
Signore, saedieggiare la diiesa <li San Pietro, il 
sacro jialazzo ; striiigerne senza im minimo ris- 
[letto a volere die ci obbligassimo stndtameiito di 
]»iu alia AP'^ (Vsan^a, sapendo tutto il moiido 
quanto dosidorio ne niostranimo nel tempo die 
eravamo nel pin florido stato die fussinio inai, et, 
per non dire tutti gli altri particulari, volere die 
soli fai'essimo accordo, non lo jiotendo noi fai'o, se 
volcvaiuo pill facilnieiite condurre a fine la pace 
universale per la quale volevamo dare ipicsto prin- 
eipio. Et cosi non si poteiido il vicere riinuoversi 
da qiieste sue dimaiido taiito insoportabili et ve- 
iitMido senza iiiuna causa ad invader lo stato nostro, 
bavt'iido noi in ogni tempo ct qnei podii inesi 
inanzi laseiato stare (|ueIlo dell’ imperatore nel 
regno di Napoli, accadde la venuta di Cesare Fie- 
rainosea : il quale trovando it vicere gia iiello 
state della cliiesa, credemmo die portasse tali 
eommissioni da parle dell’ imperatore a S. S”® die 
se si fossero oseguile, non si sarebbero coiidotte 
le cose ill tiuesti teriiiiiii. Et meiitre S^ S”** volsc 
fare due cuse assai eontrarie insienie, uiia iiiostrai’C 


di non haver liitto male ad esser veiiiito taiito 
inanzi overo non perdere le occasion! che gli 
pareva havero di giiadagnaro il tutto, I’altra di 
obbedire alii comaiidameiiti dell’ imperatore, quali 
crano che in ogni modo si facesso accordo, non 
siiccesse all’ bora nc Tuno nc Paltro : — perche S. 

si trovo gabbata, che non potetto faro quello 
die si peiisava, et toriiando il signor C’esai’c con 
patti di far tregiia per otbi di, fintaiito che venisso 
risposta^e la Sig*’*“ di Veiietia vi volova eiitrari', 
([uando arrive in campo, trovo gli eserciii alle 
iiiani ct non si aiidb per all’ bora pin inaifzi : salvo 
die non ostante qiiesto successo et coiioseendo 
certo die stassinio sicurissimi in Lombardia ct 
ill Toscana per le biioiie provisioni ct iiil^nita 
geiite di guerra die vi era di tiitta la lega, 
et die le cose del reaiin? non bavessero riinedio 
alcuiio come I’esperientia riiaveva er)niinciato a 
dimostrare, iiiai dep4)iiemmo jUiU’ anlniA nostro il 
desiderio et procuratione della pace. Et in «'sser 
Biiccessc lo cose cosi bene verso iu)i, non bavevanio 
altro coiiteiito se non poter mostrarc die se (b'suie- 
ravamo pace, ora ptT va-ro gindieio et bu4)na vo- I 
liinta nostra et iif)n per iieeessita, et per inostrnre 
all* imperat«)re dui, se coniandb eon buono aniino, 
come erediamr), al padre gi'iiorale die aneordie 
tutto fusse preso a siui devotione si n stitiiisse, du* 
quel die clla si imaginava di fare qiiando il easo 
bavosse portato di esserlo, iioi csseiido cosi in fatio 
lo volevamo esoguire. A ({iiesto nostro desiderio 
ci aggiiinscro un ardoro f?stri‘mo pin lettere scrittc 
di uiaiio deir imperatore, tra I’altrc duo die in 
ultimo bavenimo <la Cosnre Fieraiiiosca et ila 
Paolo di Arezzo nostro servitore, lo ([iiali soiio di 
tal teiiore die non ei pareria bave ro inai orrato se 
in fede di quelle lettere sobi non solo Iiavessimo 
posto tutto il inondo ina r aniina propria in inaiio 
di S. AP* : tanto ei sconginra die vogliamo dar 
eredito alle parole die ne dice, et tutti* esse jiaroli* 
SOHO pieiie dl ipidla satisfallione di quelle proniesso 
et quell’ ajiito die noi a noi non lo desideravamo* 
niiglioro, Et come in tr^tarc la pace, tinebe non 
cKivamo sienri die corrispoiidonza s’er.a jier ba- 
vere, non si rinietfeva niente ddle provisioni della 
guerra, cosi ci sforzavaiuo diiarird bene essendo 
due eapi in Italia, l.lorbone et il signore vicere, 
s’era bisogiu) trattarc con un solo et ipidlo sarebbe 
rato per tutti, overo eon tutti due partieiilarmciite : 
aeeiodie se ei fusse avenuto quel die e, la eolpa 
die c data d’alti’a sorte ad altri, non fusse stata a 
noi di poea prudentia : et liaveiido trovato die 
questa faculta di contrattare era solo nel vicere, co 
ne volemmo mol to ben ehiariro et non tanto die 
fussi cosi come in efietto il geiierale, il signor 
Cesare, il vicere proprio, Paulo d’Arezzo et Dor* 
bone lie dicevoiio, nia iiitender dal detto Dorbone 
non una volta ma mille et da diverse persono se 
i’era per obbedirlo, et jiroposto di voler fare ae- 
cordo particulanneiite con lui et recusiindo et 
affemiando, che a quanto appuntarebbe el vicere 
non farebbe replica alcuna. flora fu facil cosa et 
sxira sempre ad ogii’ uno adqinbnir con specie di 
virtu un suo disegno, ct nun’lo potciido condurre 
virtuosamonte ne all’ aperta, tirarlo con fallucia, 
come — veiigbi doiide si voglia, ci par esser a ter- 
miiic die non sappiamo indovinar donde pi’ocedeva 
— ci par die si sia stato fatto a noi, li quali si vede 
die tutto lo diligentie cbe si possono usare di non 
esser gabbati, sono state usate per noi, et tanto 
che qualcbo volta ci pareva d’ esser superstitiosi 
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ft di !n<*rit;iriK‘ rt'prtdioiisiono : porche liavondo el 
testiinoiiie, et <li lottciv et di boftea dell’ iiiipom- 
tore, del buoii animo suo et die Borbone obbedi- 
rebbe al vieeve, i‘t a caiitela daiido S. lettere 
iiuove a T’aiilo sopra <]ue.sta obbcdientia al viccre 
direttc a esso Borl.xuie, et I'acondosi t*l trattaio con 
el poter HI aiii))io di S. AB* die doveva baatare, et 
bavendo Iba'bone inostrato di reinettem in tiitto 
nel vieere, et eontcntandosi poi esso di venire in 
])oter nostro, fu ima faeilta taiito ^randoia tirarci 
alio Htat«^ ove Hiaino ehe. non sappiamo gia die 
inodo si potra i»iii trovare al mondo di credere alia 
seniplice fede d’un fodvato ^eiitil hiionio, essendovi 
<jui JiiUTvenute niolte cose e riuacit.o a questo 
mode. Et ]M'r non eerenre altro die fare i fatti 
])ro])rii, era inolto pin leeito et facile a noi, senza 
incorrer non soh) in infainui di non servafor di 
fede ma nc ancln^ d’altro, iisar dell’ occasione die 
lafortnna ci liaveva portato di starsi sicnrissimo m 
Lombardia come si stava die mai veiiiva Borbone 
inaiizi, se I’cHcrcito della lejjja non si fnsso raffred- 
dato pi'r la stretta prattica anzi condnsion della 
pace, et valnto di qiiella cominodita seijnitnr la 
^iK'rra did reaiiie ef da due o tre fortezze in poi 
levarl<» tiitio, e di jioi aiulare a]*}»rcsso in altri 
lno;rlii, dove si fosse poluto far danno et ver'^ooiia 
air iinjx'raton?, et stando noi saldi in coiiqia^nia 
dei c,on#L‘derati ren<l<‘rc tnlti li disi'^ni snoi pin 
ditbcili. Ma pareiidoci die el servitio di dio et la 
misora. cbrisliaiiitil ricercasse jiace, ci proponemnio 
a deporre o^riii grande acijiiisto o vittoria die 
fiiHsiino slati per liavcre, et otlciider tntti li ]>ren- 
cipi diristiani et Italiaiii, s(>nza Hai>cr <|uodammo<lo 
die baviT in inaiio, ma assai iieiisavanio d’liavere 
se I'animo dell’ imperalore era tale come S. 

eon tante <‘videntio si sforzava darci ad inten- 
dere. JOt molto poeo stimavamo roireiisione d<'gli 
altri prencipi diristiani, li qnali di li a molto jioco 
ci sarebber restati molto obbligati se si fussc segiiito 
<piello die tanto aiiqilaniente S. M‘A ci ha con argii- 
mcmi rcplicato, chc sarebbe, accorduiidosi Jioi seco, 
pi'r rimett<.‘re in nostra maiio la condnsion della 
pace (!t asHciiso con li prencipi diristiani. Kt sc 
alcuno volesse ptMisare die fussinio andati eon altro 
objetto, costui conosceiidoci non pno j)iii most rare 
in cosa alcima la maligiiitii sua ; Jiou ci coiiosccndo 
et facendo diligeiitia di sapen* le attloni della vita 
nostra, trovera die c molto conseiitieiite die noi 
non liabbiamo mai desiderato .s(' non Ix'iie et 
operato virtuosann’iite et a (jiiel fine postposto ogni 
altro inti'resse. Et sc bora ce n’e snccesso male, 
licovendo di mano di N. Sig’’^’ Dio quanto gliista- 
mente gli piace con ogiii biimiltii, non e die da gli 
huomiiii non riceviamo grandissimo torfo et da 
qnelli massime ehe, se bijn fmo a un certo termine 
jioHson coprirsi con la forza et con la disobbedienza 
d’ altri — bendie qiiando s’ liavcsse a discuterc, si 
trovarebbo da dire assai — bora ct un pezzo fa et 
per honor loro ct per quel die sono obbligati se- 
condo dio ct secondo il mondo si potrebber portare 
altriiiienti di quel die fanno. Noi siamo entrati 
nel trattato poi fatto«i Fioreiiza con qudli di Bor- 
bono per mano del sigre viccre et dipoi non osacr- 
vato, perdie non vogliamo parer d’liaver tolto as- 
sn nto di fare il male contra chi c stato causa di 
trattarci cost, li qiiali dio giudidii con el suo giiisto 
giudicio ; doppo la miscricordia del quale verso di 
noi et della sua chiesa non sperianio in altro cho 
nella rdigione, fede et virtu dell’ imperatorc, die 
cssendoci noi coiidotti dove siamo per i’opinionc 


die liavevamo di csso, con cl rrutto <*lic .s’asp< tta a 
tal parte ci ritragga et ponga tnnto pin alto quanto 
siamo in basso. Dalla cui M';, aspettiamo ddla 
ignominia et danni patiti iiifinitaincnto qiidla satis- 
fattioiie die S. ci pub dan; «'giialc alia gran- 
dezza sua ct al d(‘bito, se alciiiia sc iic pott'sso mai 
tmvare al mondo die bastasSfe alia minima parte. 
Non ciitrarcmo esprimt'ndo i partiiailari a torn; la. 
gratia tlci concetti, die doviam sp(*rare clu; liavra 
et die ci mandera a proporre ; diciamo die met- 
tendoci al ])iu basso grado di quel die si ])ossi 
doinaiidaro et die e per csscr pin jircsto vergogna 
a S. a non conceder pin ct a noi a non doniaii- 
dare cho parer dun* a farlo, die da 8. ABa dovrdi- 
ber veilin' ipK'ste ]>rovi.sioni ; 

“ Chc la [)crsona nostra, t;! sacro colb'ggio ct la 
corto dcllo stato tiitto tcmporalc (‘t sj»iritiiale siamo 
rcstituiti in <juol grado diVra, ijiiando fiiron fattc 
I’indutic col sig’’ viccrc, ct non ci gravarc a pagarc 
nil dciiaro dell’ obbligato. 

Et se alcuno sciitiaido rpiesto si bnrlei*a di noi, 
rispondinmo die sc Ic cosc di so])ra son vcrc, ct si 
maraviglia die ci ncquictiamo di ((iicslt», ba gi’an 
raggionc ; ma so gli pan'sst; <Ja dovero strano, 
considcri con clu' b»)nta lo giudicn o verso (’esare 
o verso noi : sc verso Cesan', Cfuisidcri bi'iic du* 
ogni volta die non si jmniicttc di S. AB‘i e qiicsto e 
molto pin, die lo fa gia i>nrtccipe di tutto quid male 
die qni i* passato : ma sc verso noi, diciamo die 
iniqnamcnte ci viiolc detrarro qudlo die ncssuno 
mai ardirebbo di far buonamcnto. Ni* si dove 
gnardarc die siamo qni, ma si bene come ci siamo, 
et die i; pur meglio Tar con virtu ct giudicio qudlo 
die fmalmciitc el ti'inpo in ogiii modo ba da pur- 
tare, so noil in vita nostra, in quel la d’altri.” 

IMnst illiistrions ami most reverend signor, 
Sctdiig the difliculty of tlic province wliidi lias 
fallen to your lot, tin; vastricss of which is well 
Iviiown to you, and considering tin* utmost extreme 
of misery in which we stand, I tliinU it cannot but 
prove some alleviation of tlic former, to possess 
whatever information can bo allbrdcd rcspccliiig 
all the tninsactions that liavi' jinssisl between our 
lord the pope and liis imperial majcHt^> ; and of the 
latter to know that yon, most reverend sir, are 
about to visit a monavdi on whom liis holiness and 
his house have more claims o! gratitude tliaii any 
other house that can be named, wlii?tlier of past or 
present times : and if some cause of offence has 
arisen within this last year, it has m;t spruiig 
either from any falling off on the ])art of his holi- 
ness from his aecusfonicd good-will and love to- 
wards his imperial majesty, or from any special 
designs for the aggrandizement of liis own retain- 
ers or others, or with a view to impair the reputu- 
fioii or the power and dignity of his imperial 
majesty ; but solely from the necessity of not sub- 
mitting to bo oppressi'd by those in jiower and 
authority in Italy, and from the manifold proofs 
his holiness had acquired, through mmeios, letters, 
envoys, and legates, that no remedy could possibly 
be found. 

[From the time wJieii liis liolinoss first began to 
be able to serve (he crown of Spain and his impe- 
rial majesty’s house, which was from the beginning 
of the pontificate of liis brother Leo of holy me- 
mory, — lii.s great inllncncc with whom every one 
knows, and liis imj)t?rial majesty has proved by 
experience, — his holiness was always so zealously 
A a 2 
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subservient to the Spanish and imperial interests, 
that no one advantage, favour, or gratification can 
be named, which those interests ever enjoyed at 
the hands of Leo of holy lAemory, or of the church, 
wherein our lord the pope, being in ininoribus, was 
not, I will not say merely not advei*se or consent- 
ing, but even the originator, tlie director, and 
manager of the whole. And to mention only those 
things which are of superior importance the 
league which was effected in tlie second and third 
years of the reign of Leo of holy memory, to 
oppose the first descent made by the most Christian 
king of France, passed entirely through the hands 
of his holiness, who went in pei'son, as legate, and 
met the other i)artie 8 . Meftsures after this tuni- 
ing out diffirt'iitly from what had been expected, 
and po|)c Leo being compelled to make what terms 
he could with the most Christian king, cardinal de 
Mi'dici t(jok that care to keep the pope in the inter- 
est of Spain, to which all who were present at the 
timi} can bear testimony ; and he exerted all the 
w'cight he j)08sesaed wdth the pope his brother, to 
the end that the most Christian king’s wish and 
extreme desire t(4 follow up his victory, and to 
enter the kingdom with so gi^eat an army, and 
under such favourable auspices, should be bridled 
now by one excuse, now by another : whereof tme 
was, that the Catholic king being old, and by rea- 
son ofhis ill health now near the close of his years, 
his majesty should wait the opportunity of his 
death, at which time the enterprise would succeed 
without any difficulty. And the death of the 
Catholic king taking place vei’y speedily after these 
suggestions, — within It^ss than a month I believe, — 
what skill and pains were necessary to repress the 
great ardour with which the event inspired the 
most Christian king, would be testified by the let- 
ters written by his majesty’s own hand, if the sol- 
diers, who have pilluge<l with other things all the 
pope’s papers, would either return them or send 
them to the emperor. And all these things, with 
many others, which all tended to put on a quiet 
and stable basis the hereditary succession of the 
individual now emperor, and to secure him the 
magistmeies of Spain, even in the lifetime of his 
gnuidfather, — all these cardinal de Medici did, 
not for any private advantage of his ow'ii, but even 
in direct opposition to his own interests; he not 
having any income of consequence save what he 
derived from the realm of France, and never 
seeking any eijuivaleiit in that of Spain. 

[The emperor Maximilian died, and Leo being 
inclined to favour the pretensions of the most 
Christian king to the imperial dignity, and being 
hostile to those of his present imperwl majesty, 
before the election took place cardinal de Medici 
induced the pope not to oppose the present empe- 
ror ; and after the election was over he prevailed 
on him to sanction it, and to absolve the empe- 
ror from simony and from perjury, in so far as 
being king of Naples he could not, in accordance 
with the papal constitutions, seek to become empe- 
ror ; iuid he made the pope ro-invest his iinpoiial 
majesty in the kingdom of Naples. In all this — if 
the great affection entertained by the cardinal de 
Medici, and the opinion he had conceived of the 
goodness, prudence, and piety of his majesty, 
did not excuse him, — I know not which was the 
greater, the service he may openly declare himself 
to have most largely rendered to his imperial 


majesty, or the ill service done to his own brother, 
that is, to the pope and the church, in thus favour- 
ing and fostering a power so great, and on© which 
gave reason to apprehend that one day the swollen 
river might burst forth with such a torrent of de- 
vastation and outrage as hath now occurred. But 
the cardinal seeing those two powers of Spain and 
France divided in such sort, that unless the one 
were equipoised against the other, peace was hardly 
to be exjiected, his fii*st care was so to strengthen the 
hands of the king of Spain, that being on an etiuality 
with the most Christian king, he should scruple to 
engage in war ; and that if unfortunately that event 
couhl not be prevented, from the prevahmee of a 
desire to make the king of Spain superior to the 
most Christian king, Spain should be so firm and 
vigorous, that, in case of attack, it might hope for 
a prosperous result and certain victory. And this 
at least — if peradventure the matters above-named 
demand more pal))able evidence — this at least ho 
proved otherwise than by mere words. Bear wit- 
ness the league concluded with the emperor 
against France, whilst so different were the advan- 
tages offered by the respective sides, that not only 
Leo ought not to have allied himself with the em- 
peror, being free to choose the side most for his 
own interest, but even had he been allied with him 
he should have used every effort to brealu off the 
connexion. And to show briefly that all things 
were actually as I have stated, at the time Leo 
concluded his alliance with the emperor, the latter 
was destitute of all influence, force, friends, and 
reputation ; he had wholly lost the allegiance of 
Spain through the rebellion of all the provinces : 
he had retired from the diet held by his majesty 
in Worms, disappointed of all his hopes of aid and 
service from the same * : war had already broken 
out in his dominions in two tiuartcrs, — in Flanders 
through Robert de la Marc, and in Navarre, which 
kingdom was already wholly lost •and reduced 
under the sway of the king I'avoured by the 
French f ; the Swiss had shortly before entered 
into a fresh alliance with the most Christian king, 
and bound themselves by a new stipulation to the 
defence of Milan, which was in the king’s posses- 
sion,-— a thing they had never before consented to 
do : and the most serene king of England, on 
whom the emperor counted, perhaps in considera- 
tion of the relatii>nship between them and the 
national enmity of England to France, showed a 
disposition to look on inactively ; and so ho actually 
did, not stirring to afford the slightest assistance 
to the emperor, however pressing his need, and 
however urgent his entreaties, till after the death of 
Leo. The most Christian king, on the other hand, 
in addition to his vast unifed resources, his prompt 
union with the most illustrious signory, and his 
new alliance with the Swiss, was the more power- 
ful ill proportion as his strength was absolutely 
and relatively augmented by the numerous and 
infinite perplexities in which, I repeat, the emperor 
was involved. The hopes ani^, promises of advan- 

• Manirestly incorrect. Succour waa voted the emperor 
at Worms to the extent of 20,0p0 infantry and 4000 ca- 
valry. 

t A chronological error. The treaty with the emperor 
was ratilied on the 8th of May : Du Mont, IV. ill. 97. It 
was not till tho 20th the French arrived at Pampeluna: 
Garebay, xxx. 523. 
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tage and reward from the success of the respective 
sides were very diiferciit : the most Christian king 
was willing at once to bestow Ferrara on the 
church before his majesty engage<l in any other 
enterprise ; and on accpiiring the kingdom of 
Naples his most Christian majesty (not to go into 
particulars) offered such advmitagcs to the church 
in every respect, that it could not have been more 
to its proht and security, had the whole kingdom 
been given up to it ; whereas, on the ojher side, 
there was nothing except a proposal to place Milan 
in Italiaft hands, and to recover Parma and Pia- 
cenza to the church*: yet, notwithstanding all 
this — notwithstanding the facility of the enterprise 
on file one liand, and on the other the very dispro- 
portionate danger, and the vast disparity of the 
gains to be derived from either side, — so much did 
the wishes of cardinal de Medici avail with the 
pope, aii<r so much was the latter convinced of the 
goodness and piety of his imperial majesty, that 
when it was suggested that some where or other 
visible evidence should be given of the truth of 
those fond fancies, ho would not listen to any coun- 
sel, or go into any enquiry, but cast himself with 
might and main into that cause from which he 
hoped to dt‘rive more fruits of holy Christian spirit 
than from *any rewanls of a temporal nature that 
might hiivc aeei*ued to him by other means. And 
who is there but has S(;en and knows it to be true, 
that wheji things at first turned out contrary to 
t'xpectation, and when the money advanced by his 
ini{)eriai majesty as his first contribution was 
spent, and the prospect of procuring more looked 
ill, Leo of holy nn^mory on his part, and the cardi- 
nal do Medici still more on his, failed not to conic 
forward with the means of his country, and of all 
his friends an<l dependcuts, and finally with his 
own pei*son, of which he knew the inipiu’tance and 
the tiffect it produced ? 

[At this juncture pope Leo died ; and though 
the cardinal found all the world his enemy, be- 
cause all those he had offended on the French side 
werti arrayed against his temporal a.nd si»iritual 
fortime and dignity ; while on the imperial side 
none would help him, and some were against him, 
as you, most reviTi-nd air, and every one well 
know : nevertheless, mdther the danger, nor the 
great (dfers of the one party, nor the ingratitude 
or scorns of the other, ever availed to move him a 
jot from his determination, which he thought 
should be his guide, as the miiul of the empertir 
and the opinion conceived of his character had 
been his mark and object : and as he could not 
imagine that the character imputed to his irapeinal 
majesty was the creation of his own mind, and the* 
short time did not enable him to take up such a 
suspicion, he w;is ready to endure every thing 
rather than change his conduct m the least degree. 
Accordmgly, iust as thoi^h mathu’S had been the 
reverse of what they were, there w^as nothing to 
which he more sedulously applied himself than to 
the election of pope equally desirable for his 
majesty and for the church ; and every one 
knows that the opinion amounted to all but cer- 
tainty that it would be almost the same thing 

* Totally incorrect. The 13th article of the treaty en- 
gages the emperor to aid against Ferrara : Promittit Cesa 
MtM oninem vim, omnem potentiam, ut ea (Ferruria) apo- 
stolica; sedi rccupvrclur.” 


whether Adrian or the emperor himself were made 
pope, and equally notorious is it that no one had a 
greater share in originating and carrying through 
• this election than had cardinal do Medici. 

[Now was the time for cardinal de Medici to 
make trial whether the judgment he had formed 
of his imperial majesty turin^ out to be well 
founded ; because up to that time, shaded by the 
patronage of Leo of holy memory, he had not been 
exposed to feel the ditt'erence of fortune, and being 
wholly engrossed with his desire to serve his 
majesty, he had never thought of diverting his 
attention to his own or his friends’ interests, nor 
was he so covetous or so importunate as to think 
of rewards corresponding to his merits. Thus he 
must bo admitted to have rendered his services in 
a perfect spirit, and to have well deserved, since 
he had no mercenary object in view, and relied 
wholly and solely on the emperor’s discretion and 
I liberality. It is true that, whereas two yeai’s be- 
fore, almost before his majesty had any idea of the 
possibility of his receiving such essential services 
from the house of Medici, his majesty had pro- 
mised in writing, under his own hand and in other 
ways, in reply to various solicitations, an estate in 
the kingdfun of Naples of six thousand scudi, and 
a wife with a dowry of ten thousand scudi for one 
of the nephews of pope Leo and of the cardinal ; 
and they never caring to enter into possAion of 
the former, or to eftect the latter, thinking them- 
selves fully secured by his majesty’s promise they 
hehl in their hands when pope Leo died, (and save 
which promise, no token of advantage remained to 
the house of Medici to remind it that it had so 
long had a pope among its members,) the cardinal 
did then, on sending to present his respcjcts to the 
emperor and to give an account of himself to his 
imperial majesty, give directions for the carrying 
out of this matter, and for the nitification of the 
said grants and privileges. .But the event turned 
out far differently, not only from our own * expect- 
ation, but from that of every one else : for, instead 
of its appearing that thought was given to new 
rewiirds whereby might be eviuct*d a sense of the 
services rendered his majesty, .and the house of 
Medici might have the consolation of seeing that 
it had not lost much by the death of pope Leo, 
such difficulties were thrown in the way, as though 
the matter in hand were not the fulfilment of an 
engagement already fixed, and one very inade- 
<piate to repay the services for which it was con- 
tracted. Disputes were raise<l, just as if the house 
of Medici were a hostile one, and objections thrown 
out that even in that c.ase would have been unjus- 
tifiable, because plighted faith and a pi*omise once 
made must be kept under all circumstances. Re- 
plies, however, wen? made, and tho injustice done 
was pointed out iu such sort, that, instead of a 
hope being encouraged of having more, or at least 
the whole, of what wjis promised, — namely, tho 
value of sixteen thousand scudi (six from his 
majesty, and ten by way of dower), — the thing 
dwindled down to three thousiind. Upon cardinal 
de Medici being at that time fully informed of the 
whole matter, had he not betai moved by his devo- 
tion to his majesty to persevere, not in accordance 
with the above treatment, but as though he liad 

• [The writer here slides into the use of the first per- 
son.— Than si. atok.] 
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1 been remunerated to satiety, it mif^bt bo saiil tliat I 

I bt‘ had boon forced to do so, the emperor’s power 

j bein'; so absolute tliat ho could not do otherwise, 
or because of his (the cardinal's) lack of intei*e 8 t ^ 
with other potentates, or b< *0,8080 of some pressing 
necessity of his own which made him more ivady 
to lend his aid to t|^e emperor than to othcra. Dut 

j w'hoever will call to mind tin; then existing state 

I of things, which is easy enough, they being fresh 
ill memory, will admit that the im[)erial army and 
cause in Italy were in oxtriMue peril, l 5 y reason of 
the accession of strength the French arms had 
received through their alliancti with the most illus- 
trious signory ; and fiirtln'rmorc, that there was no 
one in Italy more cajiable, by his position, friends, 
relations, depenth*nts, money, and men, than was 
cardinal do Mi'dici, to inclim* the victory to which- 
ever sitle he jileased. Stedfast as was the cardinal 
in his attachment to the emperor’s eaiise, not only 
e<»uld he not hope for aid from the imperialists, in 
ease his <lo\vn(al was sought, hut the latter would 
t'ven have j)rnsp(!red badly liad they not received 
fV«»m th(j cardinal (jvery possible aid, both towards 
obtaining and towards maintaining the victory, he 
having stripj)ed himself and his country hare to 
pay a largt* levy, to «*nal)le the army to subsist and 
iiold together* . Whilst rt*<*koinng up all the be- 
neHts and infiniU* nuTitorious services rendered by 
the ca-^nal d(; Mediei and his houst*, 1 would fain 
nanui Wery Kimlly de!nonstrati<»n, every sho\^ of 
gratitude, evinced in return by his imperial ma- 
jesty. 'I'his 1 would do both for tin* sake of truth 
and by way of excusing such ]K‘rsevt*ring devotion 
to bis majesty never interrupted by any acei<lent, 
and debaiding it. against the objections of such as 
might liC inclined to n'gavd it rather as ob‘>liimey 
than as tlu^ ri'snlt of sound judgim ut. Dut there 
b»‘ing nothing of the kind, 1 cannot alter the fact, 
:uid have nothing to say, except that, in exchange 
*for twenty-two thousand seudi yearly income lost 
ill France, his majesty a]»p(Mntcd tlu^ cardinal a 
pension from 'I’oledo of ten thousand seudi, ]»art of 
which is still unpaid. It is true that, in all tins 
h'tters his maj«'sty wrot<* to his ministers, and am- 
ba.ssadors, and captains in Italy, he made hoiioiir- 
ahle mention of the cardinal, and enjoined them to 
e(UTespond with him and hold him in great esteem, 
to the extent of JLssuring him, that if tJod shouhl 
dispose of Adrian of holy nn'inory, they wouM not 
think of having any one but bimself for pope. 
Hence it came to ])a.ss that, in their affairs of husi- 
ne.ss, they all applie<l t(j Florence and rep«>rli!d 
tlu'ir jinwedings : and wlien questions of money 
or of other assistance were to be solved, tlu'n* was 
no one to whom tli(*y a<ldressed tln'inselves with 
more eoiitidencc than to the cardinal, strongly sup- 
porting him against the ill-will of pcipe Adrian, 
which lu* had conceived on account of injurious 
ini'onnation he had got from Yulti'mi ri'speeting 
tin* said cardinal. With regard to these trans- 
actioijs, without prejudice to tlie good intentions the 
cmpi'i’or may have cntert;iin<*<l towards tlu* cardi- 
nal, 1 must say that the emp<*ror acted with con- 
suiiunate prudi uce in wishing to uphold a pc?rs«m 
of so much weight in I tuly, one who, little us had 

♦ [Tlie style of the origaril, which is involved and per- 
plexed throiijdiout, is here pailiculaily unKraminatical and 
obscuic. 'the above is the best the translator etui 

make at the writer’s imamui;. — Ta.vN'it.ATOii.J 


been the gratitude shown him, had never swerved 
a jot from his wonted course. Neither was it pos- 
sible, whether as regarded this or the other states, 
that any change in the existing order of things 
should have permitted his majesty to reap such 
manifest advantages as accrued to Iiim in conse- 
quence of the firm and secure position of cardinal 
do Medici in Florence. 

[Adrian being dead, the cardinal was created 
pope. Ajpd here, tlioiigb the ministers and otlier 
jlepcndeiits of the einjieror had strict ordci-s given 
them, some, acted according to their own [ileasure, 
and some, who consented at hist to support him, 
firotested in the very first instance that they would 
iiy no means have his holiness attribute w hat tSiey 
did to tlio einptTor’s injunctions, but simply to 
their own private b'cUngs. Nevertheless, on be- 
eoming ])ope, bis holiness still continue<l to be car- 
dinal de Medici, as far as siu*-h an union <lf chaitic- 
ters was suited to the dignity to which Go<l had 
iiiiscd him. And if, in weighing these two claims, 
— that of his duty as ])ope and that of his afleetion 
to the emperor,-- his holiness Inul not suffered the 
latter to preponderate, jK'rhaps the vvorld woidd 
st‘vc!ral years ago have been at peace, and we 
should not to-day be lalxniring under oiir present 
ealaiiiities. For, there bt*ing at the tinui Ifis holiness 
was ina<le pojx' two strong armies fti Lombardy, — 
that of the emperor .and that of the most Chri.stian 
king, — and the fornu*r labouring under numerous 
difliciilties, .and b(*ing unable to keej) its ground, 
bad it not been for the .aiil of our lord tlu* j»ope, 
who reeniit(*d it with Roman and Florentine 
troops, granted it titlu*s from the kingdom wiiieli 
realized eighty thousand seudi, .and eausc'd I'ontri- 
bntions to be in.'ule to it from Florence, besides 
mon<*y and iniinito otlu'r aids afforded it by bis 
holiness individually ; but for this, 1 s.ay, [>erlun>s 
the war would have hud a dilfereut, a more inodc- 
ratii issue, and there would have been reason, per- 
haps, to l<u»k for an end of troubles, and not for a 
beginning of fresh and greater tribulatituis. And 

his holiiu'ss luon'over * added those new 

<Ieinonstralions, without wliieli the emperor could 
lutt have eonquerod, because — a point 1 forgot to 
stat<* — without them the signory could never have 
eombim'd its army : but not only was no r(*gard 
paid to tlu; a«lvieo he gave against passing with the 
army into Franct*, but in many oceurrenees it 
began to appear that littlo account was made of 
bis liolinesH, and l''eri*ar.a began to be favoured to 
bis pr<'judieo, aiul instead of praise and gratitude 
for what be bad done for tlu‘in, they began to 
coinjtlain of evi;ry thing that bad not been done 
'Ciceording to their wislu*s, not eonsidi-ring that 
every thing performed by him bad proeecdiul from 
sheer good-will, and not from any obligafion ; and 
furthermore, that i*ven if his obligations to the 
cause liad been inlinite^inneb greiitc;r ought that 
to have been by which bis lioliness was bound to 
do bis duty to (iod than to the cinjuiror. 

I The issue of the French war showed whether or 
not his holiness had given good advice. For his 
most Christian majesty coming down on the impe- 
rial army, which lay at Marseilles, compelled it to 
retreat, and pursued it with suGh speed that it had 

• [Tlie translator has here omitted a line or two of the 
orijrinal, from wliitli he despaired of extracting any intelli- 
gible meaning.] 
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entered Milan quite unexpectedly : and such was 
the terror of the viceroy on that day, as reported 
by his holiness’s ministers at his excellency’s court, 
that there were no .terms he \vould*not have ac- 
cepted from the kinjf, and with reasoii, seeing that 
he was utterly undone if chance had not favoured 
him, by inducing his most Christian majesty to go 
to Pavia and not to Lodi, where it was not possi- 
ble to keep his ground with the forces collected 
there. Such was the existing aspect of tkings ; and 
Jis much worse apparently, as imagination always 
makes sudden contingencies ap])ear, and his holi- 
ness wtis on the woi’st terms with his most Christian 
majesty, and had little to hope but ill of his ma- 
jesty, and to be inlinitely hated by him, his holiness 
having conduebMl himself in the way I shall here- 
after state with as miu'h ti'iith as I should be 
bound t4i observe under any circumstances that 
might more cogently demand it of lift than those 
ill which I eonsid(*r myself at present. 

[When our lord tlu* pope was elected, the most 
(liristian king immediately set to supj)lieate his 
holiness, that iis Cod had placed him in a posi- 
tion above all, so in like maimer he should place 
himself above? hiinscdf, and conqiu'i* the pas.sioiis 
that might lurk in him, whether of too gnuit affec- 
tion towards the emperor, or of too gr<*at aversion 
to him, the king : a«hling, that he would hold him- 
self deeply bound to (rod and his liolim*ss if he 
treati'd all parties alike, interposing to do good, 
hut not interh'ring to favour one party against 
another. If, however, his holiness’s intentions or 
pjivposes should make him feel the lU'cessityof a 
Hj)eeial support in some i»rince, ivlieiv could his 
h(»lin('SH find that better than in him, who by 
nature, and as a son of the church and not its 
rival, desired, and was wont to labour ft>r its 
aggrniidizenioiit not its diminution ? and then, as 
regarded proofs of good-will bet wet'll man and 
man, ho would make him such eondilions as would 
eoiiviiico his holiness that lie had gained niueli 
more by making known his worth in acting ofllon- 
sively and injuriously towards him, tho king, than 
in aiding ami favouring tho emperor. 

lf)ur lord the pope adojited tho first proposal, 
iiamelv, that he .should <leal lovingly with all : and 
though tlm result rested rather with the emperor, 
lio did so with alacrity, and with the confident 
hope that his imperial majosty would so readily 
yicM t(» his giiidanee, that his holiness should not 
have so mueh to depiveate what offended his most 
Lliristiaii majesty, as he should be gratified by 
faidlitating and aiding tlio arrangements to bo 
adopted in adjusting a peace. Tint tilings turning 
out otherwise, and the king resolving to enter Italy 
whilst tlu; imperial army w'as in Manieillos, ho 
sent from Aix I think, — a courier with carte 
hlaiichc to our lord, through the medium of 
signor Alberto da Carpi, w’ith favourable stipula- 
tions, most ample ti'rms, and a display of his inten- 
tions, such US he might cortaiuly have sent to the 
emperor liiiiiself^ for except that ho claimed 
Milan, in all other matters ho w^as content to defer , 
absolutely to tho decision of his holiness. Not- 
withstanding this, Ifis holiness would not make up 
his mind till lio had not once, hiit twice, had cer- 
tain intelligonce of the capture of Milan, and 
received letters from his agent that all was iiTe- 
triovahle, and that the ^ ieoroy did not think other- 
wise. Let any friend, or servant, or brother, or 


father, or the emperor himself, fancy liimseif in 
this situation, and sec in this emergoney, and 
again in tho following one, what he could have 
done for the emperor’s benefit that tin? pope did 
not do mueh better. The pope having gotten 
into his hands tho means of stopping the war in 
the kingdom of Naples, and infinite other advaii- 
toges public and private, was not bound to any 
thing cl.se in favour of his most Christian majesty 
except toAcqiiiro what tho imperial army already 
gave up mr lost, and to hinder him from going 
forth to seize tho kingdom of Naples, — an attempt 
wliich seemed to threaten no great difficulty. Ami 
whoever has a mind to vaunt upon the strengih of 
the events that turned out otherwise, ought to 
thank God, who determined it so miraculously and 
of his own good pleasure, and should attribute 
nothing therein to himself, and own that the pope 
made that capitulation to preserve himself and the 
emperor, and not with a bad intention. For the 
king, unluckily fin* him, finding tho enterprise 
prove difficult, becau.se he had iiof^set about it as 
he ought, the pope left him a couple of inonlhs at 
l^avia without a breath in favour of his cause ; 
and ihoiigh this was no small benefit conferred on 
tlio Spaniards, ho failt;d not to do more for them, 
giving them all tho assistance they could ask from 
his territories, and not failing by bis interposition 
to effect concord bi'twoen them us far us ^ossibk? : 
but disorder prevailing, and the king pressing to 
liavo our lord declare in his favour, so as to faeili- 
tato his compU'st of Milan, and urging likewiso 
that the Florentines should do tin? same, as tlu?y 
were hound et|u:illy with the pope, his holiness 
laboured to avoid having to declare himself, or to 
give him any aid, save only allow'ing passage 
through his dominions, and provisions for a part of 
the army which his majesty wished to send into 
tho kingdom to cause a diversion, and tluTeby 
imm? easily reduce the imperialists to come to 
terms. Uli ! hut llii.s was a miglity service reii- 
dere<i to the French ! — yielding to tlieni what they 
were able to extort if refu.se»l them, the pope being 
disarmed, and the notion ai)pearing altogether too 
absurd, that, having madi; a league Avitli his mo.sfc 
Christian niajtisty, and having been unwilling to i 
serve him in any thing else, he should deny liiin ! 
that whi(di he could not withhold, and tho publica- [ 
tioii of a feigned concord like that then promulgated : 
by giving a liftk' provi^lion to Ids majesty, ami e4^- I 
triving that he should endure with less ill-will that i 
his holiness did not observe the capitulation to the 
very letter. And, to .say (lie f ruth, his most Christian 
majesty was rather pn jiidieed than served by this i 
partition of his army ; for the forces were so delayed ' 
in Siena and in the Roman terrilory,that the imperial- 
ists had time in Lombardy to achieve the victory of ‘ 
Pavia. This being obtained, what reason wiis there j 
why the emperor, iir his agents, or any one in the : 
w'orld, of whatever pjirty, .should entertain angry 
feelings against his lioiine.ss, or .should think of any 
thing but to do him service or pleasure, even though 
he W'oro not moved thereto by motives of religion 
and by the examjile of otlu'r inonarchs, who not 
only never offended popes who remained neutral, 
but even w hen they w ere victorious over the jiarty 
to which tho church luul adhered, always treateil 
the pope with the utmost submissiveness and revt'- 
renee, and closed their victories with intreating his 
pardon, honouring and serving him I Let us )>ut 
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relij^ion for the present out of the questhm, and 
suppose the pope and the church transported to 
Muscovy, and then tell me, What right canst thou 
possibly have to make any charge against a person 
or a state thivt usurps nothing, to wliich thou hast 
a reasonable claim ? But the case is still stronger, 
when it is remembered that for a long series of 
years favour, aid, and means, particularly personal, 
were afforded, whereby such great victories were 
obtained. And if the pope did then ad||pre to the 
king, he did so at a time when, not being able to 
help himself or others, it 8e<*med to him that he 
had a divine opportunity to produce that same effect 
thrijugh the instrumentality of the enemy ; for he 
gave him nothing but what the enemy’s own 
strength or the emperor’s weakness Hecur«jd him ; 
and he managed so, that when the career of victory 
Wiis closed for the French, it would appear that he 
had rather retarded it than helped it forward. 
What unheard-of inhumanity was it, not to use a 
harsher e xpression, just as if none of these reasons 
existed, or as if they had been quite the reverse, 
immediately after the victory of Pavia and the 
ea|)fure of the king, hj make overtures of peace to 
the other states that might justly be sup])osed to 
have (jffeinh d, ami suddenly to declare war upon the 
<*luireh and the person of the poj»e, and to send an 
army against him ! Either the imperialists bad 
seen the articles of the league with his most Chris- 
tian maj('sty,or th(*yhad not seen them. Supposing 
them to have seem them, as we are certain they dhl, 
since all his majt'sty’s pa])ers ftdl into their bands, 
they ought to produce them, and by pointing out 
what there was in them to take offence at, tdiber 
with i*egard to the time when they were concluded, 
(»r to any })articulars prejudicial to his iinpiTial 
majesty, make them serve in jnstitication of their 
own allegatiojjs, if indeed they furnished any suffi- 
cient iustification. Supposing them nut to have 
siH'ii them, why act so iiii<piitously against .... 1 
But having neither diHei)Vi*red any thing of the kind 
in written documents, nor experienced it in fact, 
they had no cause of offence. It was not for want 
of sj)irit, or for want of power, that our lord the 
pope hirhore ; for that he possesses both, they had 
long experienced to their own benefit, and age 
could not have deprived him in any respect of the 
form<‘r, and his dignity had given him a consider- 
ahhi increase of the latter. Nor yet was it because 
1^ holiness had inti*rc(‘j)ted some letters of those 
;j^itleim'n, wherein it set'ined that they were jmffed 
up, and waiteil opportunity to revenge themselves 
for the injury they had not received from his holi- 
ness : hut it was, without the slightest reference to 
all llu.'se things, solely in considcKitioii of the justice, 
tlu' duty, and the goo<l disposition of his hnpi'rial 
majesty ; without whoso participation it was never 
supposed that any thing could be attempted, and of 
whom his holiness could never persuade himself 
that his majesty w ould sanction what was done. But 
every thing turned out quite the reverse ; for sud- 
(ItMily, without the least delay, the army was 
marched into the dominions of the church, and his 
holiness was constrained to buy off the vexation 
with a sum of 100,000 scudi, and to make a league 
with them. Upon the said league being reported 
in Spain, the proof his majesty gave of his disap- 
})rohatiim of these proceedings w’as his deelai'ation, 
that if there was contained in the league any thing 
fuvounible to our lord and tho church, ho would 


I not ratify it, notwithstanding that all that had passed 
ill Italy had been done with his majesty’s full and 
express commands ; and among the clauses were 
the restoratidh of the proceeds of Milan, which hud 
been taken from the church, and the restitution of 
Reggio, of which he would nut hear at ail. Our 
"lord having found himself so often deceived, and 
having ever hoped, in spite of appearances, that 
matters would turn out better on the emperor’s 
part, wherras the contrary had invariably been the 
ease, at length began, with so many evident proofs 
before him, to hearken to those who had always 
persisted in affirming that his imperial majesty 
aimed at the oppression of all Italy, and at inakipg 
himself absolute mastew of the country : and indeed 
it appeared strange to his holiness, that without 
such an object, his majesty should govern by him- 
self and by his officers in tho manner he did. En- 
tertaining tliis suspicion, and discontented at seeing 
that no faith or promise was ke\it with him, it 
seemed to the pope very proper that he should 
unite in friendship and in proceedings with those 
who had a common cause with his holiness, and 
who would have to find means of defending them- 
selves against such violence as was j)raetised. And 
it being suggested, among other things, that the 
emperor purposed to di?pose the duke of Milan, and 
to make himself master of that state, and numerous 
indications fully establishing the truth of this sur- 
mise, it was tliought that not a moment should be 
lost ill aiitieiputiiig the designs against us, and re- 
torting them on tlieir devisers ; nor could his holi- 
ness refuse to follow tho course adopted by those 
whose cause, as 1 said, was identified with his own. 
Hence it followed, that when France, Venice, and 
the rest of Italy, proposed to combine for the relief 
of thogstates, and for the common weal, the pope 
expressed his intention of not being behindhand 
with the rest. And he candidly confesses, that 
when it was made known to him, in the name and 
on the part of the marquis of Pescara, that he 
offered, as malcunteiit with the emperor and as an 
Italian, to take part in the combination when mat- 
ters were ripe for action, not only did his holiness 
not refuse the offer, hut hoping actually to pos- 
sess his aid, he would have given him every eii- 
couragt'Uieiit ; for being driven to fear for his own 
state and well-being, he thought he ought not to 
reject any means of safety that fell in his way. 
Pescara is in)W’ dead, and (lod knows the truth and 
with what intentions he conducted himself in this 
mutter. Thus much, at all events, is certain, that 
such a j)roposition was sent in his name to his ho- 
liness ; and when his holiness sent to question liim 
on the subject, so far from denying it, he personally 
confirmed what had het*n stated by others in his 
iiaine. And though such ])roccedinga took place, 
(iod knows that his holiness was led into them 
more by necessity than by ch«)iee ; testimony w'hereof 
will J)e found in many letters written at the time to 
his holiness’s nuncio at the imperial court, direct- 
ing that his majesty’s attention sljould be drawn to 
the ruinously had system he was pursuing, and that 
•he should be intreated for the love of God to adopt 
a different course ; forasmuch as it was not possible 
that Italy, though won, should ‘be retained other- 
wise than by love, and by a certain system which 
should serve to satisfy the general mind. But all 
being of no avail, and his majesty putting an end 
to all doubts tliiit had subsisted as to his intentions 
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to seize on the state of Milan, under cover of the 
name of (iirolaino Morone, and upon the pretext 
ill at the duke had been disposed to rebel against 
his imperial majesty, still the pope persisted in try- 
ing fair means, and was ready to meet the emi^eroFs 
wishes if the emperor would not meet his ; ‘if so, 
the duke might be left in possession of Milan, that 
having been the cause of all the wars in Italy. So 
little was the pope’s success on this score, that on 
this desire of his being communicated t(^ the em- 
peror, at the time his imperial majesty was disj)Osed 
to come to terms with the most Christian king, he 
refused to comply with it. And whereas if his iin- 
p(‘rial majesty had first ngi’eed with the pope, he 
inijflit h.ave acquired more advantage, ainl after- 
wards established a more solid treaty with the most 
Christian king, his refusal to agree with his holi- 
ness serv(;d but to make all his arrangements with 
the king the more futile * ; inasmuch as the king, 
not being inclined to observe them, would find him- 
self linked with discontented associates, and would 
inak(; the less account of his imperial majesty. It 
is impossible to conceive whence sprang so great 
an aversion on the emperor’s part to embrace the 
pope : he had never yet, in fact, received any 
offtMice from his holiness, who had sent his nephew 
as legate to do him honour, and to treat of these *| 
matters, so that he might know how much the |M)pe 
had them at heart ; and who had sought to gratify 
him ill every way, — among others, in granting the 
matrimonial dispensation, which, as every one 
knows, was of imjiortunce towards drawing closer 
the bonds of friendship and good intelligence be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and, at any rate, as a 
means of procuring the emperor money by way of 
dowry, and the succession to the crown f, Never- 
tlu‘lesH, his imperial majesty, totally unmoved by 
these considerations, forced his holiness to give 
himself up to those who sought his alliance. And 
now, when the pope entered into a league with the 
most Christian king, and with the other princes 
and potentates, for the common defence, and prin- 
cipally to effect an universal peace, the emperor, 
oil learning it, wius then willing to unite with the 
]>oj>e, ami sent to offer him, through Signor Don IJgo 
di iMoneada, not only what his holiru'ss had urgently 
demanded and intreated, but even what he hml 
never liuped he could possibly obtain. And if his 
ma jesty will urge in his own defence, or in asper- 
siou of his holiness, that when the offer was made 
to the latter through Signor Don Ugo as aforesaid, 
he would not accept it, let him not lay the blame 
on his holiness, who, while it was in liis own power, 
ottered to content himself with little enough ; but 
let him blame the want of judgment of those who, 
when the opportunity is in their hand, will not con- 
sent to one, and come forward to hid a hundred 
but of season. Tlie pope was perfectly justified in 
acting thus at a time when his majesty refust'd to 
enter into a league upon honourable conditions, and 
when the enterprises in hand were turning out in 
such a manner tluit there se<*ined hardly a possibility 
of not arriving at fhe common object. Now if any 
one suppose that the enterprise against the king- 

• [See the Italian aupra. I have not adopted Ranke’s (?) 
suf^gestion of interpolating the word “eomodo,” thinking 
the passage makes better sense without it. — Transi.atok.J 

t We see that the lapse of Portugal to the crown of Spain 
was thoujllht of in 1525. 


dom wa« not likely to prove easy, the contrary will 
appear from the issue of Frusolone, and from the 
conquest of so many territories, especially when it 
is considered that his lioliness could have sent the 
same forces thither in the beginning,whilst they were 
not in a condition in the kingdom suddenly to make 
lutich great preparations as they hardly obtained in 
many months with waiting aid from Spain. And 
wiiilst his holiness failed not even in hostility to he 
a friend, and to bo willing to act rather as a father, 
threatening rather than hurting, and jiroceeding 
with all sincerity, and not failing to descend even to 
terms below bis dignity, in entering into arnuige- 
meiits with the Colonnas, his own subjects, so that lie 
might remove every ground of suspicion, and never 
thrust the steel so fur forward that he could not on 
drawing it back easily heal the wound ; even then 
that treason was devised against his holiness, which 
is known to every one, and the unutterable guilt of 
which silence can best express, wherein it is true 
that if his niajesty was not acting and consenting, 
at least he showed no grijat displeasure at it ; for 
it seeme<l that the arinumeiit and all the prepara- 
tions the emperor could ever make had no other 
object than t»i take vengeance for the justice the 
pope had inflicted on the Colonnas, by ruining four 
of their castles. 1 will not dispute about the truce 
made this t>e*[>temher in the castle by Signor Don 
Ugo, or inquire whether it was observed or not ; 
but the absidiition of the Colonnas did not so tie up 
the pope’s bamls tluit ho could not and ought not 
to punish them, they being his own subjects. And 
if therii bad been any possibility of relying on the 
observance of the truce between our lonl and the 
emperor, it would have been observed on our lord’s 
part, though he was never the first to bri‘ak it : 
but as it was not observed either here or in Lom- 
bardy, from whence, whilst the truce was still un- 
expired, twelve thousand lansquenets cntm’ed the 
territories of the church, whilst those in that 
quarter did their very worst, — and the viceroy of 
Naples wrote letters, which were interceptetl, 
wherein he besought the Higiu)ry to iwisteii the ar- 
rival of their forces, so as to catch the pope imprc- 
pari'd, and complete what had beim left imettectcd 
at the first blow, — our lord (!Ould not so far fail of 
what was due to himself as not to send and procure 
forces from Lombardy ; and tbongb these arrived 
in time to cause a divei*sioii within llie kingdom of 
Naples, he would not allow them to quit the fron- 
tiers,*— the laiin of the castles of the CA)l(mm\s wail 
more owing to their disobedience in ndusing to 
harbour the troops than to any thing else, — and 
likewise the pope gave leave to Andrew l)i»ria to 
go and intercept that fleet, of which Iiis holiness 
ha<l liad such fiv<(ueiit intelligence tliat it was de- 
signed for his destruction. It is imi)oasihl(*, with- 
out pa.ssing censure on his holiness for his little 
regard to his own welfare and dignity, to tell, in 
despite of how many urgmit legitiniato occasions, 
ho never for so long a time abandoned his love for 
the emperor ; and aftm* there began to be some 
division between them, how often he not merely 
waited to be offered, but went out of his way to 
seek means of accommodation, though no good had 
come to him either of the first ]»ropo8itioiis or of 
the subsequent reconciliations. Now while matters 
were in a more violent condition than ever, coimui 
the father-gemu’al of thc5 Minorites, to whom, on 
Iiis going to ISpain, at the beginning of the war, our 
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lord tlju j)()pc having Htrongly ('xprussod Ids good 
forlings towards the emperor, and pointed out to 
him what wouhl he the course of proceeding towards 
obtaining an uuivers;tl t)eace, lii.s majesty sent him 
hack with commissions in terms us ample as could 
he desired, hut which al’h-rwards proved actually 
<*xtreniely ha:-d. For wlu-n our lord desired to^ 
go, and have for once an explanation face to face 
with the emperor, to hcjc if tliert; w'ere any possihle 
means of arr.ving at p<*ace, he agreed with the 
greativit alacr ty to tliose things which the emperor 
desired of his holiness, ami accepted what his ma- 
jesty was pleased to grant ; and when he wdslicd to 
eome to a positive arrangeimuit, and found it neces- 
s;iry to tnat with tin; viceroy, who likewise had 
arrived at the same tiim; in (iaetta with no less 
large offers th in those the general had made, those 
conditions sw'elled continually till they surpassed 
all possibility of execution or enduraiiee. Yet with 
I all this tIuT.‘ w-as nothing so much iifHictcd the 
: ])ope as his being constrained to make tenns al«*ne 
! with till' emperer i]t Italy ; bi'cause, what imluced 
liiin to do so, even to his own very great loss and 
disgrace, was the effecting of union and peace in 
Italy, and ih * being able to go along with the em- 
I jMM iir ; but this coulil not be if Venice were not a 
I consenting parly ; wherefore, to obtain.the cons'Uit 
1 of tile higiiory, the viceroy being at Frusoloiie, a 
suspension of arms was agreed on for eight ilays, 
in wbieli time a reply might be bad from V\‘niee ; 
and Signor C< san; Ki<'ramo.sea, being the bearer of 
I it, did not arrive till hostilities bail been acpiully 
resumed, and Prusolone freed from siege, so that 
nothing could he done. In the whole of tliis nogo- 
ciation it is certain that his holiness acteil sineiTely, 
and so too did the most reverend legate ; but 
the eiu'iny biung already at their post, and with 
arms in tlieir hands, it was not possible to deal 
•with two dilferent things at the same time. It 
might excite surprise, that aft<'i’ tlu; po]ie had 
made trial of tin* disposition of ihi^ party, and liad 
been cheated and left in the inreli, injured and 
in.snlted, be should now tlirnst himself upon a 
peace or a truce of this .sort, and tli. at too delibe- 
rately, and with his eyes open, without any neces- 
hily, urged by no fear of loss, secure of gaining, 
not knowing what friendship he might acipiire, 
hut cerUiin of alienating and exciting the hostility 
of everybody, and of those especially who loved 
his holiness in their hearts. Jlut his holiness 
having jiroved that (Jod was not pleased tliere 
sboidd be war, (f»»r to nothing else can be attri- 
buted tlie fact, that whereas his holiiuss had 
made every idfort to avoid war, yet, afU*r it had 
aetnully eommeneed with such ailvantages on his 
side, it neverthele.ss ended most di.sastrously, un- 
happy (’bristendom being alllict<‘d and desolated 
by ourselves ill a iiiaiiiK'r too horrible to think of, 
as if we had a mind to leave little for the Turks to 
do towards completing its ruin,) he deemed that 
no human considenition, however imjiortaut, ought 
to avail to hinder his holiiie.s.s from seeking pence 
111 company with everyone, and from inuking it by 
himself if lie could not have it in con jiinetioii with 
Olliers, hi ilii'.so views he was especially confirmed 
by the receipt of news representing the emperor 
as disposed to what is wont to move his holiness 
in a w'onderful degroi* ; for his holiness had rc- 
eidved at that time throngli Signor Cesare and 
through Faolo di Arez/o, letters under his iiui- 


jesty’s hand of tliat kind that w as neeesflury, seeing 
that an agreement between the pope and the ein- 
ficror jiromised to be a blessing to the w’orld, whilst 
it would be impossible to conceive the existence of 
a w'urse man than tlie emperor would be if he liad 
devised this w^ay of mining the pope, — a scheme 
^vhich would liave been most unworthy of the 
basest of men, much more of the greatest among 
Christ iairs. Ihit far be all possihle imaginings of 
any such ydng, and rather let it he thought that 
God had permitted it to jirove us, and to ,give his ^ 
majesty an opportunity of displaying more piety, 
goodness, and faith, and more fully eontrolling the 
destinies of the world, than ever was granted^to 
any sovereign born. All the pope’s papers liaving 
fallen into the hands of the soldiers, they will have 
carriiMi off among others a n(;w eaj>itnlation made 
by his holint'ss live or six days at most byfore tlu; 
dowiifal of Koine, in which, if he again united 
himself with tlie league, and eonsenled to many 
conditions jirejndicial to Ids imperial majesty, I do 
not think that this can be east up against Ids Imli- 
iie.ss by any of the emjieror’s partisans ; for they 
could not do so without exposing their ow’ii faults 
and failings : for, supposing it were true that there 
was no restraining liourbon from Ids pnrjmse of 
seeking the pope’s destruction, certain it is tliat 
tberb wen* many others engaged in tlie war, both 
infantry ami men at arms, and principal jierson- 
ages, wim would have obeyed the emperor’s com- 
mands bad they been pro]>erly conveyed to tliem ; 
and had llonvbou boin deprived ol’ such support, 
he would have been in no very good condition for 
prosecuting Ids design. And supposing that it bad 
not been possible to do this, though no valid ex- 
cuse for not doing it can be offereil, what justifica- 
tion can bo offered for the fact that wlien his holi- 
ness had fulfilled all the conditions of the eapitnhi- 
tion made with the viceroy, (as you, most, reverend 
Sir, may satisfy yourself by reading over the co]iy 
of the ca]>ituIation wdiieb you will take with yon,) 
and when Ids liolim's.s demanded in return the 
payment of the infantry and men-at-anns wlio had 
hound themselves to every request of his, nothing 
of the sort was done : so that his holiness, having 
met with nothing like reciprocity in the execution 
of tins cajiitulation, — on the one hand, things hj^ving 
been done that ought not, and on the other, aid 
having been vvitlilii'ld that ought to have been 
affordiul, — I know not how' any of the j»arty can 
think of vilifying liis holine.ss for a thing done 
through sheer necessity indneed by themselves, 
and which Ids holiness so long delayed to do, that 
it provi d his ruin : I know not, I say, how they 
can catch at tliis as a gixnmd of quarrel against us. 

[ The very enemies of Ids holiiK'.ss will not deny 
tliat heaniionnccd Ids inb'ution of making advanci's 
to the emperor at a time when no one could sus- 
pect that he was moved by anything else than by 
zeaf for the welfare of Christians ; the suggestion 
having occurred immediately on reerijit of the 
news of the king of ilimgary’s d^eath and the loss 
of the kingdom, and his holiness having discussed 
and terminated tlie matter in consistory two or 
three days before tlie entry of the Colonnas into 
Rome. Nor do 1 suj^jiose that any one will be 
gross enough to believe that the pope was led to 
show all this favour to the enqieror by his fore- 
sight foi-sooth of that storm ; for it was not of such 
a kind that had it been known three houi-s before- 
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liatid, not to say tliroo clays, it inighs not have 
been quelled witli a very little noise. 

[The conJitious conveyed to our lord by the 
fathcr-gc^neral were these: first, the emperor de- 
I sired peace with his holiness, and if oy chance cm 
j tho arrival of the father-general, he should find 
' the affairs of his holiness and of the church 
! riiincMl, tho emperor w’as content that all things 
j slnnild be restored to their first condition, and tliat 
I peace should be granted to every one in Jtiily, he 
I hitving no desire fur a ht'ind’s-hreadth of ground 
I tlic're eitrn^r for himstdf or his brothcu', but to leave 
every one in possession of what had been his of old : 
the duke of Milan’s affair was to be tried judicially 
by judges appointed by his holiness and his majesty, 
and if he were accpiittecl, ho sliuidd bo restored ; 
if condtaime<l, his territories should be given to 
Bourbon ^ and France would bo content to grant 
money, a thing it had not before been willing to 
do ; and the sum he iiami;d was the same as that 
the most Christian king had sent to offer, that is, 
two millions of gold. These conditions the; ]>opc 
aceej)te(l as soon as ever he was able to substan- 
tiate their varulity, and subscribed tlumi under bis 
band ; but they were not approved by the others, 
who, as y«)u, most roveu’end Jjiir, are awan^, ad<ltMl 
iut<»lerable dtimauds. Now, sinec it eamiot be ju’e- 
simie<l but that his imperial mnjesly dealt in 
earnest, and with that sincerity which becomes so 
great a monareh ; and these his )»ropositions and 
eniba.ssi(*.s evincing so much moderation and kind- 
ness of feeling towards tnir lord, whilst his majc'sty 
was not aware wliat was his holiness’s disposition 
towards him, and whilst h<‘ tlnmght that his arms 
weivso onmipoUmt in Italy through his lansquenets 
and the Ht'et st'ut hither, that they had carried all 
before them, it is not to b<5 su})poHed but that, 
when he shall be intoi’m<‘d that if his majesty sent 
the ]»ope testimonies of his good-will, they were 
Lilly reciprocatetl on the jiart of his holiness, and 
that his forces encmmtereil such resistance heri; 
that his holiness, in laying dow n his arms rather 
eonfc'iTod a benefit on his imperial majesty than 
receivetl one, as I havci hefoiv sai<l, and as is most 
clear, and tlrnt all tlu) suhsiMjueut c-alamitic'S rest 
. on the faith and name of his majesty, in whom our 
lord confided : in tlnit case the empe ror will not 
only see that it will he like himself if he shall 
sjxnitaneously show" kindness and evince a readi- 
ness to make re])aratioii to his holiness and the 
elmrch, hut he will even seek to increase that his 
natural dispositi4Hi in proportion as lie wishes 
to escajio this obloquy, and by an easy transition 
to convert the ignominy lhat would otherwise at- 
tend him into ptu’petiial glory % made so miieh the 
more illnslricnis and stal)le by himself, as others, 
such as his ministers, have sought, to sink and ob- 
seure it. And the acts which it would Im neces- 
sary to do to this end for the church imlividually, 
ami for its restoration, as well as the benefits 
w'liieh would elfaco the disasters of Italy, and of 
all Christendom, .^ipposing the emperor to look 
more to their paeitication than to any other emolu- 
ment, will be easily discovered, provided the dispo- 
sition and the judgment to wish for and to know 
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wherein consists wluit is truly for the general good 
be present. 

[Not to enter into the causi’s whert hy we wore 
comjielled to take up arms, a subject which would 
occuj>y too much time, we shall only say, that we 
•'never took them up from hatred or ill-will towards 
the emperor, or from ambition to aggramlizc our 
state, or that of any om; belonging to us, but si»U‘ly 
from the Jieeessity in which it seemed to us w t- iv 
placed our liberty and our state, and the liberties 
of the states of Italy in geueml, and to ]>rove to 
the world and to the emperor himself, if he sought 
to oppress us, that w'o couhl not and would not 
endure it without making every elfort in our own 
ilefence ; insomuch that his majesty, if he wns of 
that mind, whicli w'e never doubted, might under- 
stand that matters were not likely to succeed with 
him so easily lus others, perliaps, laid given him to 
sujipose : or if wo were deceived in thus siijq)osing 
that his ninjesfy intended ns mischiid', and if those 
suspicions should prove to have risen rather from 
the conduct of ministers than from any other 
cause ; that then, upon his majesty’s giving ns full 
assurance of tliis, good peace and friendship might 
ensue, not only between us in particular and his 
majesty, but emlo'aciiig also those other sovereigns 
and signors wdth whom w’e had been leagueil for no 
other end than to di fend ourselvi's from the vil- 
laiiy done ns, or once more to bring about pi'ace 
ill wretched Christendom uj)on honourable and 
reasonahki conditions. And if when Don Ugo came 
hither, his majesty had communicated to us those 
conditions which in all honour appeari'd to him 
necessary thereto, wo should haNc deemed it the 
greatest blessing tliat Cod could bestow on us, 
that one day shouhl behold as it were the taUing 
u]> ami the laying down of arms. And that what 
we stale to have always been the purpose of oiir 
mind was truly so, appears from the disposition in 
which we were found by tb(‘ gi-iuwal of tli<‘ Fran- 
ciscans, to whom w'o communicatetl a year ago, 
when he was lu re on his way to Sjiain, the grounds 
which wc and the other sovtu-eigns (»f Italy had to 
be dissatisfied with the emperor, and chargeil him 
oil our ])art to lay all tlu’se iK'lore his majesty", and 
to give him to uiuh'rstaiid lhat if he was willing to 
attend to our counsels and praym-s, which all 
tended to the praise and seiwice of (hal, and to his 
own benefit as well as ours, he would always find 
oil our part that fVi4‘mlship he luul ht hire made 
proof of ; and w hen the said geru’ral was sent back 
to us again some months al’terwaj’ds, lie biMught us 
his majesty's most courteous n^ply, (li;it he was 
content (to use his own words) to accept as com- 
mands the counsels w'e luul sent him : and t(> give 
assurance of this, he stafi'd, among other resolu- 
tions, that he was content to release (he sons of his 
mo.st Christian imijesly for the ransom that had 
been olfered him by bis majesty, a thing that till 
then ho had never been willing to do. In addition 
to which he promised, that if all Italy' was in Ihs 
power, as it was the fashion to say at the time the 
general w’as in Borne, lu' was content, in or<ler to 
give the lie to those who sought to slander him by 
inquiting to him an intention of kecjiiiig imssessioii 
c>f it, to restore ev< rytliing there to its pristine 
state, and to show', th.at neither for himself nor for 
bis most scriaie brotliiir, ho desired one hamrs- 
brcadlh of territory in that country beyond what 
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had belonged of old to the crown of Spain. And 
that his words might be accompanied by facts, the 
general was furnished with most ample authority 
to arrange every thing either with Don Ugo, or 
with the viceroy, if he should have arrived in Italy 
when ho came here. H(iw great was our satisfac- 
tion here, it is impossible to describe ; and an hour 
ap))eared to us a tliouHaiid yc'ars in our impatience 
to come to some sort of general agreement to lay 
down amis. And when the viceroy arrived nearly 
at the same time, and sent to us from San Steffano, 
whei*e ho first put into port in these seas, by the 
commandant Pignalosa, the fairest possible ivords, 
in no respect different from what had been uttered 
by the general, wo rendei'cd thanks to God that 
the ]ileasure we had received from the general’s 
embassy was not to be alloyed by any doubt, the 
Mann; being confirmed to us by the viceroy, who 
comforted us in every respect by making known to 
us the emperor’s commission, and further assured 
us that no one could feel more alacrity than him- 
self to give it ettect. How totally all this was re- 
verseil in fact, there needs no great effort to tell ; 
for there is no one who does not know the exceed- 
ingly hai*sli, intolerable, and ignominious conditions 
that were demanded on the viceroy’s part, we 
having made no delay in praying him to liasten to 
state the conditions attached to such welcome pro- 
mises. And w'hereas we exj)ected to hear still 
better news than had yet been told us, it being 
always usual t<i keep back the best things for the 
last, to make them taste more gratefully, not only 
, were wo disappointed of finding anything of what 
wo had been led to expect, but wo met wdth the 
very contrary ; as, firstly, we found that no faith 
wluitcv(‘r was placed in us, as if no one in truth 
could offer any favourable testimony for us in that 
respect ; and that there was demanded of us by 
way of security the best part of our sUite and of 
file sigiuu’y of Florence, and then a sum of money, 
intolerable to one who possessed mountains of gold, 
much more to us who, as every one was aware, 
luul not a carlino ; that it was required, to our 
gre.it disgrace, and to the still greater disgrace of 
the tinperor, that we should reiiistiite those who, 
in violation of every duty huinaii and divine, had 
come so treasonably to assail the peraon of our 
lord the pope, and to sack tlie church of St. Peter 
and the sacred palace ; and that it was insisted on 
without the le.ist respect, that we should further 
stringently bind oiirs«*lve8 his imperial majesty, 
nil the world knowing liow much voluntary ze.il to 
that effect w e displayed at the time when most of 
all we were in a flourishing eonditi^oii : and, not t<\ 
go into all other particulars, that it was required 
that we should make terms apart and alone, which 
we could not do if we were disposed to facili- 
tate the conclusion of the general peace for which 
we were willing to make this beginning. And 
there being no possibility of moving the viceroy 
from these his intolerable demands, and he actu- 
ally invading our territories without any cause, 
though wc at all times and during the few previous 
nioiitlis had forborne to molest those of the em- 
peror in the kingdom of Naples, the arrival of 
Cesare Fit;ramo8ca took place in the inteiim ; and 
whereas he found the viceroy already in the state 
of the church, w^e believe that he was the bearer of 
such orders on the emperor’s part to his excel- 
lency, that if they hud been obeyed, things would 


not have been brought to such a pass. And whilst 
his excellency strove to do at once two very oppo- 
site things, — the one being to show that he had not 
done ill in going so far, or not to lose the opportu- 
nity he thou^fbt ho had of winning the whole prize ; 
the other being to obey the emperor’s commands, 
which wt!re, that an agreement should by all means 
be come to ; — the consequence was, that neither the 
one nor the other has come to pass to this hour : 
for his ejtcellency found he was deceived and could 
not do what he intended ; and Signor Cesara 
coining forward with proposals for a trucb of eight 
days, till an answer should be received as to 
whether the signory of Venice would join in the 
arrangement, when he arrived on the ground he 
found the armies actually engaged, and so to this 
day the matter never went any furlhcr ; except 
that notwithstaiuling this event, and knowing for 
certain that we were most secure in 'Lombardy 
and ill Tuscany, by reason of the satisfactory pre- 
parations there, and the vast number of troops of 
the whole league in those ])arts, and khowing too 
that there was no remedy whatever for the affairs 
of the kingdom, as experience had begun to de- 
monstrate, wc never abandoned our lunging desire 
and our efforts for peace. . And the sole gratifica- 
tion wo derived from the fact that events had 
turned out so prosperously for ourselves was, that 
it enabled us to show that if we desired peace it 
was from sound judgment and of our own good 
will, not from necessity ; and to demonstrate to the 
emperor that if he was sincere, as wc believed, in 
his instructions to the father-general, purporting 
that even if everything were at his absolute dis- 
posal matters should be restored to their primitive 
state, wo who were actually in tlic condition in 
which he supposed himself to be, were ready to do 
what he had purposed on his part. This intention 
of oura was rendered still more intense by letters 
written with the emperor’s hand, among which 
W'erc the last two we received through Cesare 
Ficramosca, .and Paolo di Ai’czz.a, our servant, 
which arc of such tenoiir that, relying on those 
letters alone, we should have seemed safely war- 
ranted in placing the whole world, and even our 
very seui, in tlie emperor’s hands ; so earnestly did 
his majesty conjure us to believe his words, which 
were full of such satisfaction, such promises and 
assurances of aid, that we could not have desired 
any thing better. And as in treating for peace, 
we never desisted from preparations for war, so 
long as we were uncertain wliat reciprocity should 
be shown us, so their being two chiefs in Italy, 
Bourbon and the viceroy, we took pains to under- 
stand clearly whether it was necessary to treat 
with but one of them, and if his decisions should 
be binding on both, or with both sepai'ately ; so 
that if what has happened should occur, we should 
not be as chargeable with lack of prudence as 
others arc with faults of a different kind. Now, 
finding that the viceroy had the sole power of 
treating with us, we wished todiave this put in the 
clearest light, and not to trust simply to the decla- 
rations of the father-general. Signor (.esare, the 
viceroy himself, Paulo d’Are 7 .zo, and Bourbon, but 
to understand from the siiidkBourbon, not once but 
a thousand times, and through divers persons, if 
he was disposed to obey, and if he would refuse to 
make any reply touching what concerned the vice- 
roy, should it be proposed to treat with himself 
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individually. Now it was eiosy fur him, as it is 
fur everybody, to cloak over his designs with a 
show of virtue, and to effect by fraud what he could 
not do honestly and openly, as (come it whence it 
might, fraud we think there was, though wq can- 
not tell whence it pn)ceeded) seems to have been 
done by us, who it is manifest used all possible 
diligence to avoid being deceived ; so much so, in- 
deed, that at times we seemed to be superstitious 
and deserving of censure. For since we»had war- 
ranty b(^h by lettei-s and by word of mouth from 
the emperor of his good feeling, and that Bourbon 
would obe^ the viceroy, and since by way of pre- 
caiUion his majesty had given fresh letters to 
]*aulo, touching this obedience to the viceroy, 
directed to the said Bourbon, and the whole nego- 
ciation was conducted with such ample powers 
from hi^ majesty as ought to have sufficed, and 
Bourbon had expressed his readiness to submit in 
every respect to the vic('roy, and tlie latter was 
afterwards content to put himself into our power, 
so strongly did every thing tend towards beguiling 
us into the condition in which we are placed, that 
I know not, taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, how it would be humanly possible to 
fin<l more! reasons than we had for trusting the 
simple faith of a private gentleman. But to speak 
only <»f onr own proceedings, it was much more 
lawful and easy for ns, without incurring the in- 
famy of breach of faith or any other disgrace, to 
use the opportunity presented by fortune to hold 
ourselves perfectly secure in l.iombardy, (which wc 
were to such a degree that Bourbon wouhl^iever 
have advanced if the army of the league had not 
cooled in conseijucnce of the earnest prosecution 
of the negociations for peace,) and to avail our- 
selves of that advantage to follow up the war in 
Naples, seize the whole kingdom except two or 
three fortresses, press on tlien to other places 
where the emperor might ha^'C sustained loss and 
<liseredit, and in strict union with the confederates 
render all his designs more difficult. But whereas 
it seemed to us that God’s service and unhappy 
Christendom re<|uired pea<re, we purposed to forego 
every gn!at acquisition or victory we might have 
had, and to offend all the Chri.stiiui and Italian 
princes, witliont tat all knowing what we were to 
look to get, but thinking we should come off well 
enough if the emperor’s mind were such as his 
majesty had endeavoured by so many proofs to 
make it appear. And we made very little account 
of offending the other Christian princes, who would 
very soon have been under great obligations to us 
if that had ensued which his majesty had so 
strongly assured us of, —namely, that if we came to 
terms with him, ho would put into our hands the 
conclusion of peace and agreement with the Chris- 
tian princes. And if any one should be inclined to 
tliiiik that we acted with other views, nothing 
could exceed the malignity of such a person, sup- 
posing him to know us ; should ho not know us, 
and should he hske the pains to acquaint himself 
with our life and conduct, he will find on all hands 
that our desires have been invariably worthy and 
our conduct virtuous, ami that to such motives we 
have postponed every other interest ; and if we 
have nevertheless been unfortunate, though we re- 
ceive at the liands of God with all humility what- 
ever he is pleased to inflict, still arc we most 
grievously wronged by men, and above all by 


those who (though up to a certain time they may | 
shelter themselves by force and by the disobedi- 
ence of others, whilst if reason were to be heard 
there would be enough to say against them) ought 
now, and for some time past, to have acted dif- 
ferently both for their oAvn honour and in con- 
sideration of what they owe to God anrl the world. 
We entered into the treaty afterwanls made at 
Florence with Bourbon’s people through the me- 
diation of the viceroy, and wHich was not ohserv(‘d, 
because wo did not wish to seem as though wo 
cherished the design of doing ill to those who had 
been the cause of our being thus treated, whom we 
leave to the just judgment of God : from his mercy 
to us and to his church let us hope only in tin; 
piety, the ftiith, and the virtue of the emperor, that 
since we have been brought to our present con- 
dition through the o])iiiion wo entertained of him, 
he will treat us accordingly, and exalt us in pro- 
portion as we are now brought low. Let us look 
to his majesty for such satisfaction for the infinite 
contumtdy and injuries we have sustained, as may 
accord with his gn'atuess and with the Justice of 
the case, if indeed it he possible that any amends 
can be e<piivalent to the least part of our wrongs. 
We will not descend to particulai's, to hike off the 
spontaneous grace of the suggestions which we can- 
not but think will occur to him, and which he will 
send and offm* us. Only let us sjiy, that putting at 
the very lowest what can be Jisked, and which it 
would rather be a disgract? for his majesty not to 
grant and for us not to ask, than the perfonnauce 
thereof would be difficult, his majesty ought 
comply with these terms : — " 

[That we, our own person, the sacred college and 
the court, be restored in all temporalities and sp^- 
ritiuilities to that footing on which we stood at tho 
time the preliminaries were eiitered into with the 
viceroy, and that we be not burthened with the ■ 
payment of one penny, 

[And if any one on hearing this shall jeer us, let 
us answer, that if the things above stated are true, 
and it moves wonder that we are afipeased with 
this, this may well be and with reason : hut if it 
appear to him truly strange, let him consider what 
kindness he shows in thus judging, whether to tho 
emperor or to ourselves : for tho einpcr(»r — let 
him ponder well that so often as this and much 
more is not promised on his majesty’s part, he is 
thereby made an accomplice in all the wrong that 
has been done here : for oui’selves — let us say that 
this is a mere perfidious attempt to insinuate slan- 
derously, what no one would ever venture to assert 
openly. It is not enough to tako heed that wo 
stand, but likewise how we stand ; and better is it 
assuredly that we do at the prompting of virtue 
and judgment that which time most certainly will 
at last bring about, in the life-time of othci's, if not 
in our own.] 

16. SoinmaHo dell* istorla d* Italia dalV anno 1512 
insino a 1527 scritto da Francesco Vetiorl. 
[Summary of the history of Italy from 1512 | 
to 1527» written by Francesco Vettori.] 

A most rem.arkable little work by a sensible man, 
the friend of Machiavel and Guicciardini, and one 
profoundly versed in the affairs of the house of 
Medici, and of all the rest of Italy. I found it in the | 
Corsini library in Rome, hut 1 was only allowed to I 
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make oxtraets from it ; otluTwise 1 wouM Iiave 
it priuttMl as it tlcsorvos to he. 

The plague of the year 1527 having driven 
Frunceseo Vettori from Flort‘iice, he writes his 
survey of reeent events at his villa. 

He directs his attention ehielly to Florentine 
matters. His way of thinking nearly r«'semhles 
that of his friends ahove-inentioned. Speaking of 
the form of government given t(» his native city in 
the year 1512, which %vas such as to make cardinal 
Medici, afterwards Leo \ ,, all-powerful (“ si ridusse 
la citta, che non si fa<M>a so non quanto volea il 
eard^ rle Medici”), he adds, ])eo])lc to be sure ejill 
this tyranny ; but for his own part he knows no 
state, anci(;nt ftr modern, whether monarchy or 
ref)ublic, which had not some tinge of tyranny. 
“ ^rutto <juell«‘ repul)Iiche principati do’ quali io 
ho cognitioiie pt'r liistoria o che io ho veduto mi 
par(‘ che sentiuo ibdla tirannid(‘.” If tlui example 
of France or of Vtuiice is objected to him, he 
answers, that in b' ranee the nobility have the pre- 
p()nderancc in tiu' state, and an* in the enjoyment 
of tin* bcnelices ; whilst in Venice three thousand 
, nu'ii are s<‘eu ruling over more than one hundre<l 
I thousan<l, not always with justice ; and he lays it 
j doun that then* is no diHerence between a king and 
a tyrant, e\C('pt that a good ruler deserves to be 
called a king, and a bad one a tyrant. 

In spite of the close relation in which he stood to 
both the poju's of the house of Medici, he is little 
convinced of the (’hristianity of the papal power, 
“(’in considi'ra bene la b-gge evangtdica, vedra i 
^onteiici, ancora clu* t(*ngbino il nome di vicario di 
whristo, haver indiitto una nova religione, che non 
ve n’c altro di ('bristo che il noino : il (pial comanda 
la poverta c loro vogliono la richezza, comanda la 
Ifiiiniltsi e loro vogliono la siiperbia, comanda la 
(•bedientia e loro vogliono comaiidar Ji ciascuno.” 
f VVhoev(‘r carefully considers the law of the gosptd 
♦vill pereeivi^ that the popes, though they bear the 
name of (’hrist’s vicar, have introduced a new 
religion, which has nothing in it of (’hrist but the 
name. Christ enjoins j)overty, and they desire 
rielu's ; Iiei-njoins humility, and they desire pride ; 
be enjoins obedieriee, and tliey desire* to command 
everyone.] It is plain how much this secularity, 
and its opposition to the spiritual ludnciple, pre- 
pareil the way for protestaiitism. 

Vettori ascribes tlui election of Leo, above all, to 
the opinion generally entertained of his good-nature. 
Two terrible popes had reigned consecutively, and 
tlu; world hatl hud enough of them. Medici wiis 
clutHtni. “ Ilavea sapiito in modo simularc che era 
tenuto di ottiini costimii.” [He had managed ap- 
pearances so skilfully, that he ])assed for a man of 
excellent moral coinluct.] This election was chietly 
due to the exertions of Bihhiena, who knew the 
iiielinations of all the cardinals, and had the art to 
l)revail upon them in the teeth of their ow'ii inter- 
ests. “ (joiulussn fuori del conclave alciini di loro 
a proinettere, e nel conclave a coiisentire a dcttii 
elettione contra tutte le ragioni.” 

He gives a very full and satisfactory account of 
the expedition of Francis I. in the year 1515, and 
of the hearing of Li*o X. during that period. That 
it had no worse consequences for the po]>p, he at- 
tributes especially to the d<ixterity of Tricarico, 
who eiitcTed the French camp at the moment 
the king was mounting his horse to oppose 
the Swiss at Marignano, and who conducted the 


subsequent negociations with consummate pru- 
dence. 

He next speaks of the revolt of Urhino. I have 
already mentioned * tlu* reasons Vettori assigns for 
Leo’s conduct. “ Leone disse, che 8<* non privava 
il duca dello state, el quale si era coiuh^tto con lui 
e preso <Uinari et in su I’avilore della guerra era 
coiivemito con li ncn\ici ne pensato che ei-a suo 
siibdito, nt* ad altro, ebe non sarebbo si piccolo ba- 
rone die ^lon ardisse di hire il mt*desirno o peggio : 

0 die havendo trovato il ponteiicnto in riputatione 
lo volova inantt?nere. Et in vjuita volendo vivere 

1 pontefici conu^ sonovivuti da molte diecine (runni 
in <|ua, il papa non poteva lasciaro il delitto, del 
duca iinpnnito.” 

Vettori wrote also a separate life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. He praises him nu>ro than does any otlier 
author : luj sets his govt'rninent i»f Florence in a 
new and ]M‘culiav light. Tlu* contents the bio- 
gra]>hy and of the snmmary before us are supple- 
mentary each of the other. 

He treats likewise of the election for emperor, 
w’liich occurred in this period, and says that Leo 
backed (be king of J^’raiice only because be was 
aware beforehand tliat the (Jermans would not 
elect liim. Ho calculated, acconling to Vettori, 
that Francis 1., for the sake of preventing tin: el<*c- 
tion of ('barles, would give bis interest to some 
(icnnan prince. 1 nu*ct with the unexpected as- 
sertion, which J do not indec'd ilcsirc to have re- 
ceived iinj>licilly, that the king did aetually at last 
«‘ndcavonr to promote the eb;ction of doachim of 
Bran^*nburg. “ 11 re , . . haveva volto il favove 
8110 ai inarcheso di Brandenburg, imo jb^lli elcelori, 
et era contento che li danari promet.teva a qiiclli 
electori die eb ggevano Ini, dargli acfiiclli ebeeleggo- 
vano ilicto marchese,” At all evi nts, the eonduct 
of Joaebim, with regar<l to the (dection, was very 
extraordinary. 'I'bis whole history, strangely ])er- 
verted as it baa been, both intentionally and un- 
intentionally, certainly deserves to be duly eluci- 
dated f. 

Vettori regards Leo’s league with Charles as, 
beyond eonci ption, inijnaident. ‘‘ La mala fortuiia 
di Italia lo iiulusse a fare qiiello cbo nessuno uonui 
prudeiite avrebbt; facto.” He lays the blame of it 
particularly on the persuasions of Ceronimo Adoi*no. 
He takes no notice of the natural considerations 
influencing the house of Medici. 

lie relab'S some pai’tieulars of the pope’s death, 
whidi I have incorporated in tlie text. He does 
not believe he was poisoned. “ Fu detto che moi*i 
di vcnciio, e (piesto quasi sempre si dice dclli iio- 
inini grandi e inaxime quando muojono di malattie 
acute.” In his opinion, the wonder rather was 
that Leo had lived so long. 

He confirms the fact, that Adrian at first refused 
to do any tiling against the French : it w'as not till 
after (he receipt of an urgent letter from the em- 
peror that he consented to d,o some little in that 
way. 

It would carry us too far if Y'e were to repeat 
all the remarks made in this work on tlu* further 
coui*se of events. It is remarkable, even in the 
passages in which the author oidy cxpr(*S8t*s his own 
sentiments : in these, as already observed, he is 

• 

* Supra, page 24. 

t I liave since endeavoured in my fierman history to come 
nearer the truth. (Note to the 2nd edition.) 
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near a#iii to Madiiavol. IIo lia«l juHt an bad an 
opinion of inankiiul. QiuiKi uomiiii aono 

adulutori e dicoiio volontieri quollo die piaccia agli 
uoinini grand!, beiidie Heutino altriinonti nd cuorii.” 
f Almost all iikmi arc llattcrora, and readily say 
wbut may please gn.'at men, though in their hearts 
they think differently.] The violation of the treaty 
of Madrid by Francis I. he pronouiiees the finest 
and noblest thing that liad be<‘ii done for many 
centuries. “Francesco,” he says, “ fece i^na cosii 
molto conveniente, a jmnnetteiv assai con aniino di 
n»)n observare, ])er potersi trovare a difendere la 
patria sna.” [Francis did very properly in pro- 
misii^ what lie was j)retty well resolved not to 
perform, so that he might thereby be placed in a 
condition to dtdend his country.] This is a view 
of the subject worthy of tin* “ Princij)ft.” 

I hit Vettori claims kindred on other grounds 
besides wifh the great auth<»rs of that age. The 
work before* us is full of originality and bih'nt, and 
is tlie more attractive from its brevity. The au- 
thor s(‘ts down no more than he actually knows; 
but that is truly important. It would require a 
inon' minute oxamiiiatioii to do justice to his 
merits. 

17 * (fl l<i rclatiouc dl S. Marro Fintcari 

Tt'NHfu (n'dfor (h^f nammo a d) 2 Jfarzo 

lo'Jb. — vol. xli, [Summary of the 
report of Marco Foscari’s cinbtissy to the pope, 
&c.] 

Mai'co Foscari was engaged in the embassy that 
tcn<lered allegiance to A<lrian. lie appears to have 
remained in Rome from that time till lo20. 

lie says something of Adriuir|| times ; but his 
authority, with respe<*t to those of Clement VJ 1., is 
of the more weiglit, since he had cinistant and ani- 
mated intercourse with that jiope, in conse<juence 
of the close coniK'xioii then existing between Venice 
and the se<' of Rome. 

lie thus pmlrays Clement. “Horn prudeute c 
savio, nut longo a risolversi, e di qua vien le sue 
openitioii varie. Discorre ben, vede tiitto, ma e 
molto timido : niun in inabTia di stato }»ol con lui, 
aide tutfl e poi fa(|ueIlo li ])ar : homo justoethoiuo 
di dio : et in signatura, dove intravien tre cardinal! 
o. tn* rt'ferendarii, non fara cosa in pregiuditio di 
altri, e conn? el segiia qiialche supplication, non re- 
vocha pin, come feva ])apa Leon. Questo non 
viMide beneficii, nc li da per symonia, non tuo officii 
con dar btmeficii per venderli, come feva papa Leoii 
c li altri, ma vol tutto passi rectamente. Non 
sjxMule, non dona, nc ti\*)l quel di altri : onde c re- 
puta mixero. F4 qualcho niurinuration in Roma, 
etiam per causa del cardinal Arnielin, (jual truova 
molto invention per trovar dauari in Roma o fa 1 
nietter nove angaric cflno aclii porta tordi a Roma 
et altre cose di manzar . . . hi continentissinio, 
non si sa di alcuna sot;|;e di luxnria die iisi. . . . 
Non vol buffoiii, non niusici, non va aenzare. Tutto 
il Riio j)iacere e di^raaonar con inzegiicri e parlar 
di aqiie.” [A prudent and sage man, but slow’ to 
resolve, whence ]>roeoed8 tho changeablencss of bis 
proceedings, lie reasons well, sees every thing, 
but is very timid : no one has influence over him 
in matters of state : he hears all, and then does 
what seems fit to himself, lie is a just and a godly 
man ; and in tho signatura, in which three cardinals 
and three refert^iularii take part, he will not do any 


thing to the prejiidice of the others ; and when he 
affixes his signature to any petition, he never re- 
vokes, as pope Leo used to do. This pope d»)e8 not 
sell beiiefiecs, nor does he bestow them sinioiiia- 
eally : he does not exchange benctices for offic<‘H, 
that he may sell the latter, as pope Leo .'Uid the 
others have done, hut he wishes that evtuy thing 
should take place legitimately. He does not spend, 
nor make presents, nor take what belongs to othei s ; 
hence he is r(‘pute(l penurious. There is some 
nmrnmring in Romo likewise on account of car- 
dinal Armelin, who has ilevised many expedients 
for raising money by imposing new duties, even to 
the extent of imposing a toll on those who bring 
thrushes and other eatables into Rome . . . He is 
extremely continent ; be is not known to indulge 
in any kind of luxury. ... lb* is not fond of eo- 
medians nor (jf imisicians, nor does he bunt. His 
(Uily ix'creation is in discoursing with eiigims'i’s, 
and talking .about wati r- works.] 

He then proce(‘ds to speak of his advisei*s. The 
popeallowe<l bisiieplu'w iu» inlluencc ; even (liberto 
bad not much j)ower in affairs of state : “ il ]>npa 
lo aide, lua poi fa al su«) modo.” He also states 
that (liberto — “ devoto e snvio” [a })lous ami wise 
man] --was for tin* [’rencii, and Scbombei’g— “ li- 
IxTo iiel siio parlar [free with his toiigiiej — for the 
em|»er<)r. /uaii l'\)i(‘tta w'as another strong aclhe- 
rent of the emperor’s ; he had been less fnM|uent 
in his atti'udauce on the pop(^ siiict* the latter h:fd 
entered into an alliaiiee with France. Foscarini 
makes im'iition also of the pope’s tw'o st.'ci’etaries, 
Jac. Sfilviati and Fr. Vizardiui ((iuicciardini), the 
lattt'r of whom ho esteems the abler man, biit'^ 
wholly French, 

It is worthy of note that the pope did not stand 
much better with tin* Fn'ueb than wiili the impe- 
rialists. He w'as well aware what ho had to expect 
from them. It was only with Venice In* felt him- 
self truly allied. “(’onosc(*, k(* non <*ra la Sigimria 
nostra, .saria rninado e caza di Roma.” [He know’s 
that hut for our siguory he w'ould be ruineil and 
driven out of Rome.] 

They strengthened each other in their schemes 
for the advaub’igo of Italy, and fi'lt their honour 
involved in them. The j)i>p»*. was proud (hat he 
had liindered Venice from coming to terms with 
the emperor : on tho otluT liaiid, our aiiihassador 
I)ositively as.serts that it was In* himself by whose 
means Italy had become free ; that the pope had 
a<!tually resolved lo recognise Hourhou as dllkl^ of 
Milan ; but that he, Foseari, had so (‘uruestly <U.s- 
.suaded him against doing so, that he abandoned his 
purj)o.se. 

lie corroborates the fact, not hinted at in tin* 
foregoing instruction, that the ])o|)e wonhl only .»n 
certain conditions grrfiit the emperor the <lispensa- 
tion that was nect*Hsary to his marriage : the em- 
peror, how’ever, contrived to obtain it without the 
conditions. 

There is one thing particularly remarkable with 
regard b> this relation. When ordei’s wt*re givt n 
at a later period that lln^ ambassadors slionld 
make and send in tlnir re|)orfR in writing, Marco 
Foscari did so too. It is striking how much wt*aker 
the second report is than the first. Tho latter wjis 
delivered imnualiately after tho events liad oc- 
curred, and w hile they were still fresh and vivid in 
the memory : afterwartls so many other great 
events had occurred, that the recollections of the 
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first bad become o])HCurt'd. This shows how much 
wc owe on this score to the dilij>fence of tiie inde- 
fatigable Sanuto. This is the lust report, a know- 
ledge of which I have derived from his ehnmicle. 
Others follow, which have bei*n preserved in copies 
made and revised by their authoi's. 

18. JMathne riftTita nd conshjfio dl prtujadi per if da^ 
r'mmo (Jas^tar ( ontariniy ritornato atuhascuitore 
del papa Vleuiente VII c ilal impre Carlo V, 
Marzo 1630. J ufunnalioni politidie — 

Berlin Library, [(Jaspar Coiitarini’s report 
of his embassy to (Element Vi I. and Charles 
V. March, 1630] 

This is the same Oiispar Contarini of whom wc 
have had occasion to speak in terms of such high 
praist^ in our history. 

After having already fulfilled an embassy to 
Charles V. (his report of this embassy is exceed- 
ingly rare : J have only seen one copy of it in the 
Albaiii library in Home,) he was appointed ambas- 
Hiidor to the pope in 1528, before tlie latter had re- 
turned to Home after so many misfortunes and so 
protracted an absence. He accompanied his holi- 
ness from Viterbo to Ronn*, and from Rome to 
Bologna, to attend the coronation of the emperor. 
He took part in the iicgociatiuns carried on in tho 
hitter city. 

He gives an account of all ho witnessed in Vi- 
terbo, Rome, and Bologna : the only thing we have 
to find fault with is, that his narrative is so brief. 

(.’ontar ini’s embassy took place at the important 
period in which tin? pope was gradually inclining 
to a renewal of the alliance with the emper<»r, 
which lunl formerly subsisted between him and the 
house of Medici. The anibjissador very soon re- 
markcul with amazement that the popo, though 
so gn)8s1y offended by the impj'rialists, had still 
almost more confidence in them than in the con- 
federates. In this the pontiff was confinned chiefly 
by Musettohi ; “ huonu j ’ as Contarini says, " in- 
gegnoso e di valore assai, nia di lingua c di audacia 
maggiore” [a man of considerable talent and abi- 
lity, but of greater freedom of speech and auda- 
city], So long as the fortuiu? of war was dubious, 
the pope remained undecided ; but when the French 
were beaten, and the imperialists gmlually showed 
a willingness to give up the fortresses in their pos- 
session, lie no longer hesitated. By tlio spring of 
1629 the pope was once more on good terms with 
tho emperor ; in Juno they concluded their alli- 
ance, tho stipulations of w!/ jh Contarini found it 
difficult to get sight of. 

Contarini likewise describes the persons with 
whom he came in contact. 

The pope was rather large and well-made. Tie 
wa.s at this time not quite recovered from the effects 
of so many calamities, and from a recent severe 
illness. “ He know's neither great love,” says Con- 
tariui, nor violent hatred ; he is choleric, but he 
has so much self-command that no one would sup- 
pose him so. He would fain remedy the evils that 
oppress the church, but he adopts no fit means to 
that end. His in(>linations are not to bo judged of 
with certainty. For a while it seemed as if he 
cared little about Florence, and now' he lets an im- 
perial army inarch against that city.” 

Several changes had taken place in the ministry 
of Clenu'iit VII, 

The datario Giberto still possessed more than 


any one else tho special confidence of his tester ; 
but after the disastrous issue of tho measure taken 
under his administi'ation, he retired of his own ac- 
cord, and dev»>ted himself to his bishopric of Ve- 
rona. Nicolo Schomberg, on the other hand, ha<l 
again come to bo employed in the most important 
uffkii*s, ill consetj lienee of his emba.sMy to Naples. 
Contarini describes him as a strong partisan of the 
emperor, a man of good sense, beneficent, but irri- 
table. tfacopo Salviati had also much inilucncc, 
and was still considered as inclined to tho French 
interests. 

Short as is this little work, it is nevertheless 
highly instructive. * 

19. Inatructio dainCrvmri a rexf^ Campeij^lo ludieta 
Au^justatM 15.30 (il/N. Umia). [liiKtructioim 
given to the emperor by cardinal Campeggio 
in the diet of Augsburg, 1530.] 

Hitherto political matters had been the most 
important, but by degrees ecclesiastical affairs 
challenged attention. At the very beginning of 
this document, wo light upon that blood-thirsty 
schiune for a reduction of the protestants of which 
1 have already spoken. It is hero oven entitled an 
instruction. 

Tho cardinal says, that as became the place he 
filled, and in compliance with the or<h‘rs of the 
apostolic see, he would set forth tho measures 
which, .'iccording to his judgment, it was necessary 
to adopt. 

He thus describes the state of affairs : In alcnni 
luoghi d<‘lla Germania per lo suggestioni di questi 
ribaldi sono abrogati tutti li Christian i riti a noi 
dagli antichi sai^ jiailri dati : non piu si ministraiK) 
li sacramenti, non si osservano li voti, li matrimonii 
si confundoiio o nelli gradi prohibiti della Icgge.” 
[In some places in Germany, all the Christian riths 
handed down to us from the ancient holy fathers 
have been abolished through the suggestions of 
these scoundrels : the sacraments arc no longer 
admiiiistci'cd ; vows are no longer observed, and 
marriages are contracted promiscuously, and within 
the forbidden degrees] — and so forth, for it won hi 
be superfluous further to transcribe this capuclnada. 

He reminds the emperor that this sect would not 
])rocure him any increase of power, as he had been 
promised. He pledges himself to afford tlie em- 
peror his special assistance in the measures ho 
recommends. “ Et io, sc sera hisogno, con le cen- 
sure e pene ecclesiastiche li proseguirii, non pre- 
terraettondo cosa a far che sia iiecessaria, jirivando 
li heretici beiieficiati delli ^Jeucficii loro e separaii- 
doli con le excommunicationi del cattolico grogge, 
0 V. Cels, col suo bando imperiale justo o formida- 
hilo li ridurra a tale e si horreiido esterminio che 
ovvoro saranno costretti a ritomare alia Santa e 
cattolica fedo ovvero con la loro total ruina mancar 
delli fieni e della vita. . . . alcuni vc ne fossero, 
che dio nol voglia, U quali obstiiiatamente perseve- 
rassero in qiiesta diabolica via,,. . . quella (V. M.) 
potrk mettere la mano al ferro et al foco et radici- 
tus extirpare queste male e venenosc piante.” 
[And 1, if there shall be need, will pursue them 
with the ehureli’s censures and penalties, omitting 
nothing that may be necessary, depriving tho bene- 
ficed heretics of their benefices, and separating 
them by excommunication fi*oni the catholic flock ; 
and your highness, by your just and formidable 
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imporial ban, will reduce them to such, and so hor- 
rible an extremity, that either they will be con- 
stmined to return to the holy catholic faith, or to 
be utterly ruined and despoiled of goods and life. 
... If there should be any of them, which God 
forbid, who should obstinately persevere in this 
diabolical course , . . your majesty may ply fire 
and sword, and radically extirpate these noxious 
and veinunouH weed^.] 

He also purposes that the kings of England and 
of France should confiscate the projierty of the 
heretics.* 

But he dw(dls above all on Germany ; he shows 
how^ the articles of Barcelona, to which he fre- 
quently refers, should in his opinion be interpreted. 
" Sarh al proposito, poiche sara ridotta questa ma- 
gnifica c cattolica impresa a buono e dritto camino, 
cho alcuni giomi dipoi si cleggeraimo inquisitor! 
buoni e saiiti, li quali con sumnia dilig(;ntia et assi- 
duitk vadino cercando et inquirendo, s’aleuni, quod 
absit, perseverassert) in queste diaholiche et herc- 
tiche opinioni ne volcssero in alcun mode lasciarle, 

et in quel caso siaiio gastigati c piiniti 

secundo le rcgole e iiorina che si osserva in Spagna 
con li Marrani.’* [It will be convenient, after 
this magnific(‘nt and catlmlic enterprise shall have 
been put fairly on its way, that soni<i days after- 
wards there he elected good and holy inquisitoi's, 
who shall go about seeking and iinpiiring, wdth the 
utmost diligence and assiduity, if thei'o be any, 
which Heaven forbid, who persevere in these dia- 
bolical and heretical opinions, and will by no means 

be persuaded to leave them, and in that 

case they shall be castigated and punished accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations observed in Spain 
with regard to the Moors,] 

Fortunately all were not of these opinions. 
Neither do such schemes appear frequently in the 
docuiiiciits we have met w'ith. 

20. jRdatio rirl nohills Antonii Suriani docloris H 
eqidlh, qui rcrersus orator rx curia liomana, 
prescnJtata in collc(fio 10 Jalil 1533. (Archivio 
(Hi Vcnctia.) [Report by Antonio Suriano, 
doctor and knight, of his embassy to Rome.] 

‘‘ Among the most important things, he begins 
by observing, “ which are to be noticed by ambas- 
sadors, are the personal qualities of the sovereigns 
to whom they are accredited.” 

He describes, in the first place, the character of 
Clement VII. 

He remarks, that if the regularity of that pope’s 
habits of life be observed, his unwearied assiduity 
in giving audiences, and his strict attention to the 
ceremonies of the church, one would be disposed 
to consider him of a melancholy temperament ; 
those who know him, however, are of opinion that 
his temperament is sanguine, only that he is of a 
cold heart : so that he is slow in making up his 
mind, and easy tognove from his resolution. 

“ lo per me non trovo che in cose pertinent! a 
stato la sia proceduta cum grande dissimulatione. 
Ben cauta : et quelle cosc che S. non vole che 
si intendano, pin presto le tace che dirle sotto falso 
colore.” [For my own part, 1 do not think that 
he has acted with great dissimulation in matters 
pertaining to statk He is very cautious ; and 
those things which his holiness does not wish 


should bo known, he is rather silent about than 
states them in false colours.] 

Those of the ministers of Clement VII. who 
were chitifly mentioned in former reports, were no 
longer of weight : they are not even mentioned by 
Sui’iaiio. On the other hand, Jacopo Salviati 
comes prominently forward, having then the chief 
conduct of the administration of Romagna and of 
the Ecclesiastical States in general. The pope 
trusted him implicitly in this. His holiness saw, 
indeed, that the minister looked rather too eagerly 
after bis own advanbigc ; he had even complained 
of this ill Bologna ; but still he employed him. 

Hence Salviati was hated by the pope’s other 
relations. They thought he stood in their way, 
and they imputed it to him that Clement displayed 

little liberality to them, “ pare che suadi 

al papa a teller strette le muni nc li subministri 
danari seeuiido e lo appetite loro, che e grande di 
spender c spauder.” 

But they were very much at variance among 
themselves. Cardinal Ippolito Medici would fain 
have been a t<*mporal prince. The pope only said 
of him at times, “He is a mad devil ; the fool 
does not w'ish to be a priest ” — (L*e matte diavolo, 
el matto non vole esser prete) ; but he was 
exceedingly incensed when Ippolito actually 
made attempts to drive duke Alexander out of 
b’lorenc(‘. 

(/Urdinal Ippolito lived on terms of intimate 
friendship with the young Catherine of Mediei, 
who is here called the “ duehessina.” She W'as 
his “ cusina in terzo grado, con la quale vivc in 
amor grande, esseiido anco reeiprocamente da lei 
amato, ne pin in altri lei si confida ne ad altri ri- 
corre in li sui bisogni e desiderj salvo al dieto 
card^ ” [third cousin, with wliom ho lives in great 
affection, which is fully reciprocated by her ; and 
thero is no one in whom she more confides, nor 
has i^be recourse to any one respecting her wants 
and wishes except the cardinal]. 

Suriano tlrtis d^cribes the girl who was des- 
tined to occupy so important a position in the 
world in the following terms : “ Di natura assai 
vivace, mostra gen til spirito, bcii accostuniata : h 
stata educata e guberiiata cum le uionaclie nel 
moiiasterio tlelle murate in Fiorenza, domic di 
molto bon nome e sancta vita : e piceola do per- 
sona, scarna, non do viso delicato, ba li occhi 
grossi proprj alia casa de’ Medici.” [Of a lively 
character, virtuous and well bred : she was 
brought up by the nuns of the moiiasterio delle 
murate in Florence, ladies of excellent reputation 
and holy life. She is small in person, tliin, not 
pretty, with the large eyes peculiar to the house of 
Medici.] 

Suitors for her hand presented themselves from 
every quarter. The duke of Milan, the duke of 
Mantua, and the king of Scotland wished to marry 
her ; but all were objected to for various reasons. 
The French marriage w as not then finally resolved 
on. “ In accordance with his irresolute nature,” 
says Suriano, “the p«)po spoke sometimes with 
greater, sometimes with less, warmth of this mar- 
riage,” 

He is of opinion that the pope’s reason for ac- 
ceding to the French match was, that he might 
secure the French party in Florence. For the 
rest, fte treats of the foreign relations of Rome 
only in a very brief and reserved manner. 
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21. B^latione di Roma d* Antonio Suria.no 1536. 
MS. Foscar. Vienna. — Lil»rary of St. Marc^ 
Venice. [Antonio Soriano’s iv^jort of Home.] 


SECTION II. 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON SAttPI ANI> PALLAVICINI. 


The copies of this report vary in diito from 1535 
to 1539. I hold 1536 to bo the right date. First, 
because the report mentions the einpororV return 
to Rome, which took place in April, 1536 ; se- 
condly, because there is <a letter from Sadolet to 
Suriano, dated Rome, November, 1536, from 
which it appears that the ambassador had already 
taken his departure from Rome when it was writ- 
ten. 

This letter (Sadoleti Epp. p. 383) speaks greatly 
to the lioiiour of Suriano. “ Milii ca officia pne- 
stitisti qiUG vel frater fratri, vel filio piwstare indul- 
gens pater solet, — nullis meifl provocatus ofticiis.” 
[You reiulered mo tlioso good offices winch a bro- 
ther Ix'stows upon a brother, or a fond father on a 
son, though not indebted to me for any similar 
services.] 

Three days after Suriano delivered the preceding 
report, he was again sent ambassador to Rome 
(July 21, 1533). 

His second report seta forth tlie further coui*se 
of the events of which tho first rclate.s the begin- 
ning, particularly the conclusion of the French 
marriage, which it seems was not satisfnetory to 
all the pope’s relations. “ Non voglio tacere die 
questo inatrimonio fu fatto contra il volere di Giac. 
Salviati e mol to piu della 8’"^ Lucretia sua nioglio, 
la qualo otium con parole ingiuriose si sforzo di 
dissuadere S. .” [ I will not conceal that this 

marriage t(»ok place contrary to the wish of Giac. 
Salviati, and still more of signora Lucretia his 
wife, who even strove with abusive words to dis- 
suade his holiness from it.] Doubtless because 
the Salviati were now in the impirial interest. 
Suriano also speaks of that rcinarkablo meeting 
between the pope and the emperor which we have 
mentioned. Tho po |)0 behaved with tho utmost 
forethought, and would not pledge liimsclf to any- 
thing in writing. “Di tutti li desiderii s’accom- 
modo Clemente con parole tali che gli facevanti 
credere S. S** esser disposta in tutte alio sue vo- 
glic senza pero far ])rovisione alcuna in scritture.” 
[Clement met all his wishes with such language as 
induced him to believe that his holiness was ready 
entirely to comply with his will, hut this without 
committing himself in writing.] Tho pope did not 
wish for war, at least in Italy : all he wanted was 
to keep tho emperor in check ; “ con questi spa- 
venti assicurarsi del spavciito del concilio” [by 
these fears to secure himself from the fear of a 
council]. 

By degrees tho council became tho gmnd consi- 
d(‘ration of the papal policy. Suriano investigates 
the points of view under which this was contem- 
plated by the court of Rome in tho beginiiiiig of 
the reign of Paul III. Even then Schomberg 
said that it would be assented to only on condition 
that everything brought forward in it should first 
be weighed, discussed, and determined in Rome 
by the pope and the cardinals. 


t 


The council of Trent, its preliminaries, convoca- 
tion, twice repeated dissolution, and its re-assem- 
bling, with all the motives that contributed thereto, 
fill a largt space in the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is not necessary to dwell in this place on 
its immense importance with regard to the defini- 
tive establishment of the catholic creed and its 
relation to protestantism. It was precisely the 
Centro of that theologico-political schism that 
marked the century. 

I ts history has been embodied in two elaborate 
original d<dincations, each of them possesseil of 
intrinsic interest. 

Rut not only arc these two pictures diametrically 
I opposite in character to each other, but the world 
I too has difiered no less respecting the historians 
than their subject. To this very day Sarpi is 
regarded by the one party as veracious and trust- 
worthy, Pallavieini as false and mendacious : 
whilst the other party looks on Pallavieini as 
worthy of implicit credence, and regards the name 
of Sarpi almost as a by-word for a liar. 

A sort of di*ead comes over us as we approach 
these voluminous works. The task of mastering 
thi‘ir contents would be hard einmgh even if they 
contained nothing but what was authentic ; but how 
immensely is the diificulty increased wdicii at every 
step we are obliged to have a wary eye, lest we bo 
misled by the one or the other, and beguiled into 
a maze of wilful deceptions. 

Nevertheless it is impracticable to test their 
credibility step by step by means of facts better 
known to other authorities. Whore shouhl wo 
look for impartial inforination respecting these 
facts ? And if wo could find such, we should need 
fresh folios to bring the matter to an issue in this 
way. 

Nothing remains, then, but to make an attempt 
towards acquiring a clear insight into the respec- 
tive methods of our authors. 

For all does not necessarily belong to the histo- 
rian that is to be found in liis works, especially in 
works so voluminous and full of matter as these. 
He bikes the bulk of his facts from others ; and it 
is only by the fashion in which he handles and 
works up his materials that we are enabled to 
judge of the individual man who is, after all, him- 
self the unity of his work. Even in these folios, 
from which industry itself shrinks back appalled, 
there lurks a poet. 

Storia del concilio Tridentino di Pietro Soate Polano. 
— The first edition free from extraneous addi- 
tions. Geneva, 1629. 

This^ work was first published in England by 
Domini of Spalatro, an archbishop who had gone 
over to protestantism. Though Fra Paolo Sarj)i 
never confessed himself iis autnor, there can be no 
doubt of the fact. His letters show that he em- 
ployed himself on such a history ; a manuscript 
copy which he caused to be made of it is preserved 
in Venice, with corrections in his own hand-writing : 
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it may be aflirriied that he was literally the only 
man who at any time could have composed Buch a 
history as that before us. 

Fra l^aolo stood at the head of a catholic oppo- 
sition to the pope, which was grounded on view's 
of state policy, but which in many particulars 
approximated to protcstaiit notions, especially 
through the adoption of certain principles of St. 
Augustine : occasionally, indeed, it incurred the 
reproach of protestantism. <• 

Sarpi’s w'ork, however, is not to be regarded 
with suspicion purely on the ground of thea(» opi- 
nions. The world consisted almost exclusively of 
tw§ parties, the decided partisans and tho decided 
adversaries of this council. From the former 
nothing w'as to he looked for but adulation, freiii 
the latti'i* nothing hut unmitigated abnsc. Sarpi’s 
position ;was, on the whole, apart from these two 
opposite camj>s. He had no motive f<»r ilefcnding 
the council throughout, nor was he under the ne- 
cessity of indiscriminately ooiulemning it. IJis 
])0.sition afforded him the means of forming a more 
unbiassed judgment, and only in tho midst of an 
Italian eatholic republic could he have collected 
the materials necessary thereto. 

I f wo would form a clear conception of his man- 
ner of going to work on his subject, w'o must tii'st 
of ail tako into account tho mode in wdiich the 
larger works of history had been composed up to 
his day. 

llist(»rians had not imposed on themselves tho 
task eith(?r of collecting th<*ir materials in uniform 
coni|)I(*teness, — a difficult task indeed, — nor of sift- 
ing them critically ; nor of employing original 
authorities ; nor, finally, of working out the whole 
matter philosophically. 

How’ few there are oven now who give them- 
selves so mueh trouble ! 

Atithors in those days contented themselves not 
so much w'ith taking for their groundwork the 
w'ritings of those men who were generally reckoned 
trustworthy, as with transferring them bodily to 
their own pages ; enlarging their naiTatives w'ith 
the help of the new materials that had been col- 
lect(;d, which wore interpolated in the proper 
places. After this had been done, the chief thing 
that remained was to give the whole work an uni- 
form style. 

Thus Sleidan’s hook is made up of the docu- 
ments relating to tho history of tho reformation, 
which he picked up as he could, and then strung 
togedior without much critical discrimination, after 
wliich he gave the whole an uniform complexion 
with the help of his latinity. 

Thuamis has without scruple copied long pas- 
sages from other historians. For instance, he has 
taken to pieces Buchanan’s Scottish history and 
inserted it in tho various parts of his own work. 
Ho has borrowed liis English history from tho 
materials furnished him by Camden ; that of Ger- 
many from Slcidan and Chrytraeus ; that of Italy 
from Adrian ; and that of Turkey from Busbequius 
and Leunclaviiw. 

This was a method, truly, that showed little 
regard for originality, and in consequence of which 
we have often set before our eyes the work of a 
different person from the author whose name is on 
the title-page. Tt has been newly adopted in the 
present day, particularly by the French writers of 
Memoires : in this they are wholly incxcusiihle. 


The very nature of that class of works demands 
that they should give the originals nnalt(‘rcd. 

To return to Sarpi. In the very beginning of 
his work he gives us the following undisguised 
account of Ids position as a writer. 

*• My intention is to write the history of the 
council of Trent. For though many celcl)rated 
historians of our age have touched on ]>articular 
yioints thereof in their works, and John Sleidan, a 
very accurate writer, has with great ililigeuce 
narratcrl the earlier events by which h wjts occa- 
sioned (le cause antecedeiiti), yet would not all 
these matters, were they put together, amount to 
a complete narrative. So soon as 1 began to inte- 
rest myself in the affairs of mankind, 1 was i)os- 
scssed with a gin'at desire to become thomughly 
acquainted with this history. After I had collected 
all I found written on the subject, as well as the 
documents, printed or manuscript, which had been 
promulgated on the subject, J began to explore 
the remains of the prelates and otiiers who had 
tjiken part in the coiineil, in search of the accounts 
they might have li ft, as well as to seek out the 
votes they had given, rc'cordod by themselves or 
by others, and the notices contained in letters dis- 
patched from Trent. I spavi'd no pains or labour 
ill this search, and I had the good fortune to got 
sight of whole collections of notes and hstters 
from ]au*fionH who had taken a considerable part 
in those transactions. Having thus collected so 
many things, furnishing superabundant materials 
for a narrativo, I embraced the design of putting 
them togc-ther.” 

Sarpi has here deseribed his position very simply 
and clearly. We see him, on the one side, in the 
midst of the historians whose narratives he has 
strung together, but which are not sufficient f<»r 
him ; on the other, provided w ith manuscript 
materials, with which he ekes out what is wanting 
in his printed authorities. 

Unfortunately Sarpi has not given a full list 
eitlier of the one or the other, nor was this the 
metliod of his predecessors ; like them he made it 
liis whole concern to weave a well-arranged, agree- 
able, and complete liistory out of the records that 
fell in his way. 

Nevertheless, even w'ithout any such particular 
information, wo can easily giuss wliat were the 
printed historians he made use of : first Jovius and 
Guicciardini, then Thuaims and Adrian!, but princi- 
pally Sleidaii, w'honi indeed he mentions by name. 

For example ; in his whole account of the state 
of affairs in the time of the Interim, and aftcT the 
transference of the council from Trent to Bologna, 
he liad Sleidan before him, and only in a few 
places the original documents used by that author, 
-—everywhere else Sleidan alone. 

It is well w'orth whihi to go a step further, and 
observe his manner of proceeding. 

It is not unusual with him simply to translate 
Sleidan, — freely, indeed, hut still he does trans- 
late. For instance, in the passage where he 
speaks of the cunperor’s negotiations with the 
several sovereigns as to their preliminary submis- 
sion to the council of Trent, — Sleidan, lib. xix. 
p. 50. 

“ Et Palatiiius quidem territatus fuit etiam, nisi 
inorem gert^ret, oh recentem anni superioris offen- 
sioiicm, uti diximus, cum vix ea cicatrix coaluissot : 
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Mauricius, qui et socerum landgi*avium cuperct 
liberari et nuper admodum esset auctus a Cojsare, 
faciundum aliquid aibi videbat. Itaque cum Caesar 
ei» prolixe de sua voluntate per iiitornuiicios pro- 
mittoret, et ut ipsius fidei reiu permitterent flagi* 
tarot, illi demum Octobrin die vigeHinio quarto 
assentiuntur. Reliqute eolum eraiit civitatea ; 
quu) magni rem ease periculi videbaiit subraittcre 
so coiicilii decretis indid'erenter. Cum iis Gran- 
vellanuB ct Hasius diu multiimque agebunt ; atque 
interim fama per urbem divulgata fuit, illos esae 
prajfractofl, qui reciisareiit id quod principes omnes 
comprobaHsent : auditie quoque fuerunt commitm- 
tiones, futurum ut acrius multo quam nuper plec- 
tantur. Tandem fuit iiiveiita mtio ut et Ctcstiri 
satisfieret et ipsis etiam esset cautum. Eteiiim 
vocati ad Ctesarom, ut ipsi res[u)n8a priiicipum 
corrigant, non suuui case dicunt, et simul acriptum 
ei tradunt, quo tcstiflcantur quibua ipsi conditioni- 
bus concilium probetit. Cmaar, eorum audito acr- 
mone, per Seldium reapondet, aibi porgratum ease 
quod reliquorura exomplo rem aibi pormittaiit et 

ceeteris conaeiitiant.*’ Sarpi, lib. iii, p. 283. “ Con 

Pelcttor Paiatino le preghiere havevano specie di 
minacce riapetto alle precedeiiti oftese perdonate 
di recente : verso Mauricio duca di Saasonia erano 
neceaaita, per tanti beneiicii nuovamente havuti da 
Ceaare, e perclie desiderava liberare il lantgravio 
auo auoccro. Perilche promettendo loro Ceaai'e 
d’adoperarsi che in concilio havesaero la dovuta 
Hodisfattionc e riccreandogli clio si fidassero in lui, 
tinalmente consentirmu^, c furono soguiti dagli 
ambasciatori dell* elettore di Hrandeburg c da 
tutti i proncipi. Le citta ricusarono, come cosa di 
gran pericolo, il sottoinettersi indiffcrentemonte a 
tutti i decreti del concilio. Il Gran vela negotio 
con gli ambasciatori loro assai e longameiito, 
trattandogli anco da ostinati a ricusar quello 
• che i proncipi havevano comprobato, aggiongendo 
qualche sorte di minacce di condannargli in somnia 
maggiore che la gia pagata. Perilche finalmeiite 
furono costrette di condescendere al voler di Ce- 
sare, riservata perd cautione per TosHervanza delle 
promesse. Ondc chiamate alia prcsenza dell* im- 
peratore, et interrogate so si conforinavano alia 
deliboratione de* prencipi, risposero die sarebbe 
state troppo ardiro il loro a voler correggere la 
risposta de* prencipi, e tutti insieme diedero una 
Bcrittura conteneiite le conditioni con che avreb- 
bono ricevuto il concilio. La sciittura fu ricovuta 
ma non letta, e per nome di Cesare dal suo canccl- 
lario furono lodati chc ad essempio degli altri 
havessero rimesso il tutto all* imperatore e fidatisi 
I di lui : e I’istesso imperatore fece dimostratioiie 
/ d*haverlo molto grato. Cosi Tuna e I’alti’a parte 
^ voleva esser ingannata.** 

The remark strikes us at once, on perusing the 
translation, that Sarpi does not always adhere 
faithfully to facts as he hiuls them. Sleidan does 
not say that Granvella had threatened the cities : 
what the German mentions as a common talk of 
the day, the Italian puts into the mouth of the 
minister. Tlui agreement with the cities is more 
clearly set forth in the original than in the transla- 
tion. It is the .same with an immense number of 
other passages. 

If this wei*e all, no more would need to be said : 
it would only be necessary to bear in mind that 
we bad before us a somewhat arbitrary paraphrase 


of Sicidan ; but now and then we meet with more 
material changes. 

In the hrst place Sarpi has no accurate notion 
of the constitution of the empire : he has always 
in view a constitution consisting of the three 
estates, — the clergy, temporal lords, and cities. 
Not uiifrcquently he alters his author*8 expressions 
to suit his own erroneous conception. For exam- 
ple (lib. XX. p. 108), Sleidan gives the votes upon 
the Interfln in the three colleges. 1. The electo- 
ral. The three spiritual electors voted* in the 
affirmative, but not the temporal ; ‘‘ reliqui 
tres electorcs non quidem ejus crant sententice, 
Palatinus imprimis et Mauricius, verum utei^ue 
causas babebant cur Cwsari nun admodum recla- 
marent.** — 2. The college of princes: “ ca.‘tori 
principes, qui maxima parte sunt episcopi, eodem 
mode sicut Moguntinus atque collegce respondeut.’* 

— 3. “Civitatum non ita magna fuit habita ratio.** 
SarpPs version of this is as follows (lib. iii. p. 300) : 
The spiritual electors give their opinions in the 
same way as stated by Sleidan. “Al parer de* 
quali s’accostarono tutti i vescovi : i jirencipi scco- 
lari per non offendere Cesare tacquero : et a loro 
essempio gli ambasciatori delle citta parlarono 
poco, ne di quel poco fu tenuto coiito.*’ Wliat 
Sleidan says of two electors is here applied to all 
the temporal sovereigns. Tlie bishops are made 
to appear to have given their votes separately, 
and the whole odium is cast on them. The high 
importance to which the council of the princes «f 
the empire had attained in those limes is wholly 
misconceived. In the above cited )>assagc8 Sarpi 
asserts that the princes aecedeil to the judgment 
of the electors. Now the fact was, that they had 
already passed their own resolutions, which were at 
variance on a multiplicity of points from those of 
the electors. 

But what is of still more moment is, that whilst 
Sarpi copies the statements he finds, and incorpo- 
rates with them what he collects from other 
sources, and extracts and translates, he also inter- 
weaves the narrative with his own remarks. Let 
US observe how he does this, for it is extremely 
remarkable. 

For example, honest Sleidan repeats (lib. xx. 
p. 58), without any suspieion, a proposal of the 
j bishop of Trent, in which three things are de- 
manded : the recal of the council to Trent, the 
sending of a legate to Germany, and a resolution 
respecting the manner in which proceedings were 
to be regulated in case the papal see should be- 
come vacant. Sarpi translates all this verbatim, 
but interpolates a remark of his own. “ The third 
point,** ho says, “ was added to remind the pope 
of his advanced age and his approaching diath, 
and so make him more compliant if he would not 
leave the emperor’s displeasure as a bequest to his 
heirs.** 

This is a sample of the general style of his 
remarks ; they are every one steeped in gall and 
bitterness. “ The legate summobed the assembly 
and stated his opinion in the first place : for the • 
Holy Spirit, which is wont to move the legates iii i 
accordance with the pope’s wishes, and the bishops 
in accordance with the legates, did as usual on this 
occasion.** 

According to Sleidan, the Interim was sent to 
Rome because it contained some concessions to 
the protestants. According to Sarpi, the German 
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prelates insisted on this : “ for,’* says he, “ it has 
always been their aim to uphold tho papal autho- 
I’ity, as this is the only counterpoise to tliat of the 
emperor, which they could not withstand but for 
the pope, particularly if the emperor should ever, 
after the usage of the ancient Christian churches, 
resolve on compelling them to do their duty and 
curbing the abuses of the so-called ecclesiastical 
liberty.” 

On tho whole we see how widely Sarpi differs 
from tl\p compilers who had preceded him. His 
manner of extracting is full of life and spirit. In 
spite of his borrowed materials, his language has 
an^easy, pleasant, and uniform flow. We do not 
perceive the points of transition from one autho- 
rity to another. But at tho same time his narra- 
tive is coloured by his own cast of opinion, — his sys- 
tematic opposition, dislike, or hatred to the court 
of Rome. Its effect is proportionately impressive. 

Rut, as wc have seen, Paul Sarpi had other mate- 
rials, quite diflerent from printed books ; and from 
them he derived the far greater pnrt of his matter. 

He distinguishes the intorconciliary and the pre- 
limiiniry events from the history proper of the 
council, and says ho intends to treat the former 
rather in the style of a book of annals, the latter 
in that of a diary. Another difference is, that for 
the former ho trusted for tho most part to well 
known current works, while for the latter he had 
recourse to new and special documents. 

The first question is, of what kind arc these 
documents I 

I am not inclined to bediovo that ho derived 
much special information from such men as Oliva, 
tlie secretary of the first legato at the council, or 
Perrier, the French ambassador to Venice, who 
was also present at the council. With respect to 
Oliva, Sarpi commits a great blunder, for he makes 
him leave the council before he really did so. The 
French documents were very soon in print. The 
influence of these two men, who belonged to the 
malcontent party, will have consisted in this, that 
they coiToborated Sarpi in the dislike he felt for 
the council. The Venetian collections, on the 
other hand, presented him with the proper <locu- 
ments in great completeness : letters from legates, 
e. g. Monti ; from secret agents, such sis Visconti ; 
reports of nuncios, for instance, Chieregato ; mi- 
nute diai’ies kept at the council; the Lettere d’Avisi, 
and innumerable other more or less authentic 
records. He was so fortunate in this respect, that 
he made use of documents which have never since 
come to light again, which Pallavicini failed to 
procure, notwithstanding the vast patronage he 
enjoyed, and for which historical inquirers of sub- 
sequent times must ever refer to Sarpi’s work. 

The next question is, how did he employ these 
documents ? 

There is no doubt that, in part, he transferred 
them to his own pages with but slight modifica- 
tions. Courayer asserts that he had once in his 
lumds a manuscript report concerning tho congre- 
gations of the year, which had been made use of, 
and nearly copied by Sarpi, " que notro historien 
a consult^e et presque copide mot pour mot.” 

I am in possession of a MS. — “ Historia del s. 
concilio di Trento scritta per M. Antonio Mille- 
donne, seer. Veneziano ” — which was also known 
to Foscarini (Lett. Venoz. i. p. 351) and to Mend- 
ham, by a contempoi*aneou8 and very wcll-infonncd 


author, which, notwithstanding its brevity, is by 
no means uiiiiistructivo us regards the latter sit- 
tings of the council. 

Now 1 find that Sarju has occasionally made use 
of this almost word fV>r wonl. For instance, tho 
following passage occurs in Millcdotme ; “ 11 so- 
uato di Noiimbcrgo rispose al nontio Delfino, che 
nun era per partirsi dalla coufessione AugusUiua, 0 
che non accettava il concilio, come quello che non 
aveva le condition! ricercate da’ protestanti. Siniil 
risposta feccro li senati di Argentina e Fmnefort 
al medesimo nontio Delfino. 11 senato di Augusta 
c quello di Ohna risposero, che nun potevano sepa- 
rarsi dalli altri die tenevauo la confessione Augus- 
tana.” 

Sarpi’s version is this, p. 460 : “ 11 noncio Del- 
fino nel ritorno esposc il suo carico in diverse citt&. 
Dal senate di Norlmberg hebbe risposta, che non 
era per partirsi dalla confessione Augustana, e che 
nou accettera il concilio, come quello che non ha- 
veva couditioni ricercate da’ protestanti. Simili 
rispostc gli feccro li senati d’Argentina e di Franc- 
fort. Il senato d’ Augusta e (lucllo d’Olina rispo- 
sero, che non potevano separarsi dagli altri che 
tengono la lor confessione.” 

Sarpi only does not follow Milledonne when the 
latter distributes praise, even though it be beyond 
the reach of cavil. 

Milledonne says : ‘*11 cl Gonzaga prattico di 
negotii di state per aver governato il ducato di 
Maiitova multi anni duppo la morte del duca suo 
fratello fine che li nepoti eraiio sotto tutela, gen- 
tiluomo di bell’ aspettu, di buona creanza, libero e 
Hchietto nel parlare, di buona mente, inclinato al 
bene. Seripando cm Napolitano, arcivescovo di 
Salerno, frate eremitano, grand Issimo teologo, per- 
sona di ottiina coscienza e di singular bontk, desi- 
deroso del bene univeimlc della ehristianita.” 

Sarpi is much more chary of praise to these 
men. ** Dcstind al concilio.” he sjiys, for instance, 
p. 4r»fj, “ F ra Girolamo, Cl Seripando, theologo di 
niolta fama this is enough for him. 

Visconti’s letters, which Sarpi had before him, 
were afterwards printed, and we perceive upon the 
first comparison that he adhered very closely to 
them in places. We have an example in Visconti, 
Lettres et Negotiations, tom. ii. p. 174 : “ Ci sono 
poi stati alcuni Spagnuoli, li quali parlando dell’ 
istituzione de’ vescovi e della residenza havevano 
havuto ordine di affirmaro queste opinioni per 
vere come li precetti del decalogo. Segovia segui 
in queste due materio I’opinione di Granata, diceiido 
ch’era verity espressa la residenza ed istituzione 
delli vescovi esscre dc jure divino e che niuno la 
poteva negare, soggiungendo che tanto piii si duvea 
fare tal dichiarazione per dannare I’opiniono de 
gli heretic! che tenevano il contrario. Guadice, 
Aliffi 0 Montemarano con molti altri prelati Spa- 
gnuoli hanno aderito all’ opinioiie di Granata e di 
Segovia ; ma piacque al signore dio che si fecero 
all* ultimo di buona risoluzione.” 

Compare Sarpi, viii. : “ Granata disse, esser 
cosa indegiia haver tanto tempo dcriso li padri 
trattando del fondamento dell’ instituzione do’ 
vescovi e poi adesso tralasciandola, e ne ricerco la 
dichiarazione de jure divino, dicendo maravegliarsi 
perche non si dichiarasse un tal punto verissimo et 
et infallibile. Aggionse che si dovevano prohibire 
come heretic! tutti quei libri che dicevano il con- 
trario. Al qual parer adheri Segovia, affermando 
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cho era espressa verity che nissuiio poteva negarla, 
e 81 doveva dichiarare per dannare Popeiiione degli 
* herctici che tenevano il contrario. Seguivano anco 
Guadice, AlIfTe et Monte Marano con gli altri pre- 
lati Spagnuuli, de’ quali alcuni disKero, la loro 
open lone cBSer cosi vera come li ])rccetti del dcca> 
logo.” 

Sarpi, we see, is no common transcriber ; the 
more we compare him with his originals, the more 
wo arc convinced of his skill in filling up and 
rounding a story, and enhancing the force of the 
expressions by a slight turn ; at the same time his 
endeavour is manifest to strengthen the impres- 
sion unfavourable to the council. 

As will naturally be supposed, ho treats his 
manuscript documents just as he does the printed. 

This, however, has of course a great effect at 
times on the aspect in which the facts are pre- 
sented ; as is the case, for instance, in his account 
of the most importiuit of the German religious 
conferences, that of Ratisbon in 1541. 

ll(To he again followed Sleidaii closely ; he had 
also, no doubt, before him Bucer’s account of the 
confVu’cnce. 

He falls again into the faults already mentioned 
in his mode of using three German authors. The 
states in this diet twice returned their answers to 
the emperor’s proposals, and each time they were 
at variance among themselves. The electoral col- 
lege was for the emperor’s intentions, the college 
of princes against them. The difference, however, 
w'as, that tlio princes gave way on the first occa- 
sion, but not on the second, when they returned a 
refusal. 

Sleidan accounts for the o])position of the college 
of princes by remarking, that there wen; so many 
bishops, — a point certainly of great moment as 
regarded the constitution of the empire. Tint 
’ Sarpi destroys tluj whole force of the passage by 
persisting in calling the coIleg«? of princes bishops. 
He says of the first answer : “ 1 vescovi rifiuta- 
rono” [the bishops refused] ; of the second: “1 
vescovi con alcuni poclii i)rineipi cattolici” [the 
bishops with some few catholic princes] ; thereby, 
as we liave saitl, totally misrepresenting the con- 
stitution of the empire. 

We will not, however, dwell on this. The chief 
point is the way in which he used the more secret 
authorities to which he had exclusive access, and 
which ho had reason to believe would loug remain 
un printed. 

Towards the history of this diet ho had Conta- 
rini’s instruction, which was subsequently printed 
by cardinal Quirini, and that too from a Venetian 
MS. 

Now the first thing wo have to remark is, that 
he takes the contemts of the instruction and weaves 
them here and there into the discourses held by 
the legato with the emperor. 

For instance, w'c read in the instruction : "Eos 
articulos in quibus inter se con veil ire non possunt, 
ad nos remittant, qui in fide boni pastoris ct uni- 
versalis pontificis dabimus operam ut per univer- 
sale concilium vel per aliquam viam aiquivalentein 
non priecipitanter, sed mature et quemadmodum 
res tanti momeiiti exigit, finis his controversiis 
impoiiatur, et reinodium quod his malis adhibeu- 
dum est quam diutissiine perdurare possit.” 

Sarpi makes Contarini require : “ ogni cosa si 
mandasso al papa, il (pial prometteva in fede di 


boon pastore et universale pontefice di fare che il 
tutto fosse determinate per un concilio generale o 
per altra via equivalente con sincerita o con iiissun 
affetto humano, non con precipitio, ma matura- 
mentc.” 

In another place the instruction proceeds thus : 
" Si quidem ab initio pontificatus nostri, ut facilius 
hoc religionis dissidium in pristinam concord lain 
reducerctur, primum christianos principes ad vo- 
ram paceAi et coiicordiam per litcras ct nuntios 
nostros siepissime hortati sumus, — mox 9 b hanc 

candem cuusam concilium generale chris- 

tianis regibus et principibus ctiam per proprios 

nuntios significavimus, multaque in Ger- 

maiiia religionis causa non ea qua decuit aiictori- 
tatem nostram, ad quam religionis judicium cogiii- 
tio et examen spectat, reverentia tracbiri et fieri 
non absque gravi dolorc animi intellexin^us, turn 
temporum conditione moti, turn Ciesarcic et regiie 
majestatum vel earum oratorum pollicitationibus 
pei*suasi, quod ea quoe hie fiebant boni alicujus 
iiidc secuturi causa fierent, partim patientes tuli- 
mus,” &,c. 

Sarpi adds to this : " Sicome la S. ncl prin- 
cipio del pontificato per questo medesimo fine 
haveva mandato lettere e mmtii a’ prencipi per 
celebrar il concilio, e poi intimatolo, e mandato al 
hiogo i suoi legati, c cho se’ haveva sopportato che 
in Germania tantc volte s’havesse poi’lato delle 
cose della religione con poca riverentia dell’ auto- 
rit^ sua, alia quale sola spetta trattarle, I’haveva 
fatto per essergli dalle S. data intentione c 
promesHO che cio si fatuiva per bene.” 

In short, it is ])lain that the declarations Sarpi 
puts into Contarini’s mouth are taken from the 
latter’s instruction ; and when we arc once aware 
how the fact stainls, we can readily excuse it. 
Still it is not to be denied that truth is sometimes 
jeopardized by this method of proceeding. The 
daily changes of events caused corresponding alte- 
rations in the instructions sent to the legate. Sarpi 
makes him put forward reasons for referring to 
Rome only those points on which no agreement 
had been come to, at a time when he was required 
to refer everything, even the points already agreed 
on, for the approval of the court of R»)mc. 

To this first departure from his original, in 
applying the words of the instruction to a case 
for which they were not intended, Saiqn adds 
others still more serious. 

The pojHj pronounces strongly in the instruction 
against a national council : “ Msjestati Ciesarcaj 
in memoriam redigas, qu.-intopere concilium illud 
sit semper detesta, cum alibi turn Bononiu? palam 
diceret nihil leque perniciosum fore et apostolicm 
ct impcriali dignitatibus quam Germanorum natio- 
nale concilium, illi nulla meliore via quam per 
generale concilium obviam iri posse confiteretur : 
quin imo ctiam S. M. post Ratisbonensem dic'tain 
anno d”* 1532 habitam pro sua singulari pnidontia 
omni studio semper egit ne qua imperial is dicta 
hactenus sit celebrata ac ex ea teensione ad conci- 
lium nationalo doveniretur.” 

Sarpi quotes this literally, and states, too, that 
he takes it from the instructioiji ; at the same time 
ho makes a remarkable addition to it. " Che 
raccordasse all’ imperatore quanto egli medesimo 
havesse detestato il concilio iiationale essendo in 
Bologna, conosecudolo pcrnicioso all’ autoritk im- 
periale : poiche i sudditi preso animo dal vedersi 
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concessa potostii cli miitare le coso della religioiie 
poiisarebbono ancora a mutare lo stato : e che 
S. M. dopo il 1532 nun volse miii j)iu celcbrarc in 
8ua proBonza dicta imperialc pt^r non dar occasione 
di domandar concilio nationale.” 

Wbo would not suppose from this that tiki em- 
peror had himself expressed the thought, that a 
nation readily changes its form of govcniment 
when once it has made a change in its religion ? 
This, however, I cannot believe on Sa^pi’s bare 
word. J*Jothing of the kind is to be found in the 
instruction. The thought is ono which first gained 
cuirency after the events of a later period. 

do not think that my criticism will appear 
trifliiigly minute. How are wc to set about dis- 
covering whether or not an author speaks the truth, 
hut by cmnparing him with the sources from which 
ho has dniwn ? 

I find ill Sarpi another departure from his 
authorities still stronger ^an those already men- 
tioned. 

Into the A'cry first conversation he gives between 
Contarini and the emperor, he interweaves the 
words of the instruction, — those important words 
to which we have referred in the text *. 

The pope excuses himself for not having given 
the cardinal such plenary authority as the emperor 
and the king would have wished : “ primum quia 
vidondum imprimis cst, an protestantes .... in 
])rincipiis nobiscum conveniant, cujuamodi est 
liujiiB sanette sedis primatus tanquam a dco et 
Salvatore nostro iiistitutus, sacros. ecelesito sacra- 
menta, et alia qujislam qum turn sacnirum litera- 
rum auctoritate turn universalis ccclcsiic perpetua 
observationc hacteiuis observata et comprobata 
fuere et tihi nota esse bene scimus : quibus statim 
initio admissis omnis super aliis controversiis con- 
cordiu teiitaretur.” 

Snrpi makes Contarini say : ‘‘ olio S. gli 
aveva data ogni potesth di concordarc eo’ protes- 
tanti, purche essi ammetino i prinei])ii, che sono il 
primato della sede apostolica institutio da Christo, 
et i sacraineiiti sicomo sono insegnati nella chiesa 
Romana, e altre cose determinate nella holla di Leone 
[and the other things determined in Leo’s bull], 
ofierendosi iielle altre cose di dar ogni sodisfattiono 
alia Germania.’* 

The difference is glaring. The indofiniteness 
of the pope’s words constitutes the sole possibility 
of a desirable result : the conference could havo 
had no conceivable aim if this opening had not 
been left : but Sarpi completely cuts this off. The 
pope, accorniiig to him, does not hint at “ quiedaiii 
qua? tibi nota bene scimus,” [certain things which 
we are well aware you are acipiainted with] ; but 
he demands the recognition of the enactments of 
Leo X.’s bull, — that is, the condemnation of the 
Lutheran doctrine ; a measure wholly impractica- 
ble. 

In no respect will Sarpi allow that the papal see 
displayed any kind of conciliatory spirit. Accord- 
ing to him, Cont^yini was obliged to stand up for 
the papal authority in its harshest forms ; and he 
makes him begin by asserting, that “ the po ])0 
could not impart to any one his authority to decide 
absolutely on disp'iited points of faith ; to him 
alone was given the prerogative of infallibility, in 
tho words, ‘ Ego rogavi pro te, Petre.’ Of all 

• Supra, p. 43. 
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w hich, not a word is to be found,— at least in the 
instruction. 

For Sarpi beheld the papacy on the whole in 
the light of his times. After the restoration bad 
been accomplished, it became far more df spotic 
and inflexible than it had been in its days of dan- 
ger and depression ; and in this fulness «»f power 
and unbroken self-exaltation did it sUiiid before 
Sarpi’s eyes. He transferred to earlier time's the 
thoughts and sentiments he had imbibed from the 
experience of his own. All the accounts and doeu* 
ments that passed through his hands were inter- 
preted by him in this spirit, which was so natural 
to him, and which originated in tho position of 
his native city, of his party there, and in liis own 
personal situation. 

We have another historical work of Paul Sarpi 
upon the disputes between Venice and Rome in 
the year 1606 : “ Historia ])articolarc dolle cose 
passate tra’l surnmo pontefice Paolo V e la ser’”® 
rcp» di Venetia, Lion 1624 written on the whole 
in a kindred spirit : a inaHterpieco in point of de- 
scription, true in the main, but still a partisan 
work. We find in Sarpi little or no trace of the 
discord among the Venetians, which broke out on 
this occasion, and which constituted so important 
a feature in their domestic history. According to 
him it would appear as though but one sentiment 
pervaded all parties, lie is always speaking of the 
“princeps;” for so he designates the Vtmefian 
government. This fiction does not strengthen us in 
the belief that he attained to much accm’acy in his 
delineation of the internal aflairs of Venice. He 
glides lightly over math'rs that are not much to 
the credit of his country, such, for instance, as the 
Rurreiider of the prisoners ; just as if he did not 
know' why they w'ere given up first to the ambas- 
satlor, and then with other words to the cardinal. 
Nor does he allude to tho fact that the Spaniards 
W'ere in favour of tho exclusion of tho Jesuits. JI(; 
had embraced an implacable hatred against both, 
and will not condescend to know that on this occa- 
sion their interests were mutually at variance. 

Now' the same is nearly tho case w'ith his history 
of the council of Trent. His authorities arc dili- 
gently collected, very well handled, and used with 
superior intelligence ; nor can it be said that they 
are falsified, or that the}' are frequently or ('sseiiti- 
ally perverted but a spirit of decided opposition 
pervades the whole work. 

In this way Sarpi struck anew into a different 
com’sc from that commonly pursued by llu^ histo- 
rians of his day. lie gave to their system of com- 
pilation the unity of a general tone and j)urposc : 
ins work is disparaging, condemnatory, and hos- 
tile ; he set the first example of a history which 
accompanies the whole progress of its subject with 
increasing censure ; far more decided in this than 
Thuanus, w'ho first made a cursory use of this 
method. Sarpi has found numberless imitators on 
this score. 


Istoria del concUio di Trento scritta dal padre Sforza 
Pallavicino della compa<jnia di Gem. 1664. 

Such a book as Sari)i’8 history, so rich in details 
never before published, full of talent and sarcasm, 
and treating of an event of such importance, the 
consequences of which swayed the destinies of the 
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age, could not fail of producing the groatcHt sensa- 
tion. The first edition appeared in IClll : between 
that year and 1622 four editions of a Latin transla- 
ti«>n were put forth, besides a German and a 
French translation. 

The court of Romo felt the more strongly urged 
to have the work refuted, inasmucli as it really 
contiiined many errors obvious to every one some- 
what minutely ac([uainted with the occuiTeiiccs of 
that period. 

Terentio Alciati, a Jesuit, Prefect of the Studies 
in the Collegio Romano, iiuinediatcly set about col- 
lecting materials for a reply, wliich should also be 
a circumstantial substantive work. His book had 
for its title, “llistorhe concilii Tridentini a veritatis 
hostibus cvulgatie Elenchus *.** He amassed an 
enormous quantity of materials, but died in 1051, 
before he had reduced them to shape. 

Goswin Nickel, the general of the Jesuits, selected 
Sforza Pallavicini, another brother of the order, 
who had already given proof of some literary 
talent, to complete the unfinished task, and he re- 
lieved him from aill other occupations. Pallavicini 
himself says, that he had been commanded to this 
duty by the general, “as a soldier by his ebn- 
dottiere.” 

Pallavicini executed the task in three thick folios, 
which appeared subsequently to the year 1666. 

The work contains an enormous mass of mutter, 
and is of the utmost importance as regards the his- 
tory of the sixteenth century, for it begins, bo it 
observed, from the origin of the refoniiation. The 
archives were thrown open to the author, and ho 
had access to whatever available materials were 
contained in the Roman libraries. He was able to 
avail himself not only of the records of the council 
in their fullest detail, but also of the correspond- 
ence of th (3 legates with Rome, and a great multi- 
tude of other sources of information. Ho is far 
from concealing his authorities ; on the contrary, 

I he parades their titles in the margin of his book : 
they are beyond counting. 

j His grand purpose is above all to refute Sarpi. 
At the end of each volume he gives a catalogue of 
“the en*oi*s in matters of fact,” of whicli he jisserts 
lie hfis convicted his opponent, and he makes them 
amount to three hundred and sixty-one : but num- 
berless others, he adds, wliich he has also confuted, 
are not set down in the catalogues. 

He says in his preface “ he will not engage in 
petty skirmishes : if any one will attack him, let 
him advance in full order of battle, and overthrow 
his whole book, as he has overthrown Sarpi’s.” 
What a work it would have been that should have 
accomplished this ! We feel by no means tempted 
to engage in such an eiiterprise. 

We must, as we said before, content ourselves 
with collecting an idea of Pallaviciiii’s method from 
a few examples. 

Since he drew from so many private sources, 
and in fact derived from tliein the w’hole substance 
of Ills work, it becomes our first consideration to 
ac(]uaint ourselves how he employed these mate- 
rials. 

Wc shall find this more particulai*ly easy wher- 
ever the documents he made use of were after- 
wards printed. Besides this, I have had the good 
fortune to examine a whole series of documents 

» It is so given by Mazzuchclli. 


cited by him, which have never been given to the 
press : it is necessary that we should compare the 
originals with his text. 

1 will do so with regard to a few points consecu- 
tively. 

1. Now, in the first place, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the extracts made by Pallavicini, from 
the instructions and papers that lay before him, 
and tlie mode in which he used them, are often 
satisfactoj^y. For instance, I have ciunpared an 
instruction received by the Spanish ambassador in 
November, 1562, the answer given him by the pope 
in March, 1563, and the fi’esh instruction furnished 
by the pope to his nuncio, with Pallaviciin*8exti;ract8 
from them, and found them to correspond exactly. 
Pall. XX. 10. xxiv. 1. He has but availed himself 
of a reasonable privilege, if he has made some 
transpositions which in no respect do any violence 
to truth. It is true, no doubt, that lie softens 
down some rather str^g expressions, as, for in- 
stance, when the pope says he had opened the 
council only in reliance on the aid and support of 
the emperor, persuaded that the king would he to 
him as his right arm, and a guide and leader in all 
his thoughts and dealings — “ II foudameiito die 
facessimo nella promessa di S. e tie’ suoi mi- 
nistri di doverci assistere ci fece entrare ardila- 
mente nell’ impresa, pensundo di avere S. per 
nostro braccio dritto e che avesse a csserci giiida o 
coiuluttiero in ogni nostra azione e pensitTo,” — 
Pallavicini makes him say merely, he would not 
have opened the council again had he not been 
persuaded the king would be his right arm and his 
leader. But as the substance is liere preserved 
there is no room for censure. Upon the occasion 
of Visconti’s embassy to Spain, and the despatch 
of another ambassador to the emperor, Sarpi gives 
it as his opinion (viii. 61) that the orders given to 
them to propose a meeting was but a feint ; but 
this is too subtle a surmise. The proposal for a 
congress, or a conference as it was then called, is 
one of the points most strongly insisted on in tho 
instruction. Pallavicini is unquestionably right in 
I upholding this. 

I 2. But Pallavicini is not always the better in- 
foriiicd. When Sarpi relates that Paul III. had 
proposed to the emperor Cliarles V. at the con- 
gress of Busseto, that the fief of Milan should be 
confeiTed on his nephew, who was married to the 
emperor’s natural daughter, Pallavicini devotes a 
whole chapter to contradict this. Nor will he be- 
lieve any other historians who state the same fact. 
“ How, in that case,” he exclaims, “ should the 
pope have ventured to write letters to the emperor 
in such a tone as he actually did 1” “ Con qual 
petto avrebbo ardito di scrivere a Carlo lettero 
eosi risentite.” The emperor might at once have 
charged him with shameless dissimulation (simula- 
tione sfacciata). Since Pallavicini displays so much 
vehemence we must suppose that he here writes 
bona fide. Sarpi’s account of the matter is w'ell 
founded for all that ; the de.spatc^]es of the Floren- 
tine ambassador (Dispai^cio Guicciardini, 26 Giugno 
1543) put the matter beyond dispute. 

Still more circumstantial details of the affair 
are to be found in a mauuscriptf'life of Vasto. Wo 
may mention a Discorso of cai'dinal Carpi which 
tends to the same result. Nay, the pope had not 
given up this idea even in the year 1547. “ Lo 
cardinal do Bolognc an roy Hem*y II,” in Ribier, 
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11. 9. “ L’un — le pape — duniuiide Milan, qu’il 

janiaia n’aura, I’autre — I’empereur — 400,000 scudi, 
qu’il n’aura sans rendre Milan.” [The pope de- 
mands Milan, which he will never get ; the em- 
peror, 400,000 scudi, which he will not get witliout 
giving up Milan.] Notwithstanding this,, pope 
Paul 111. did actually write the letter in ques- 
tion. 

3. But the question presents itself, does l*alla- 
viciui ill general err but boiiA fide ? Tljis cannot 
be alleged in every case. It does happen at times 
that his ilocniiu'nts are not so orthodox and catho- 
lic as he is himself. While events were still in 
progress, showing every aspect of their nature, 
and obtruding every possibility of varying course 
and result, it was impossible to entertain such strict 
views as at a later period when everything was 
once more on a firm footing. Such a compromise 
as the peace of Augsburg could never have been 
tolerated by the orthodoxy (»f the seventeenth 
century. Pallavicini bewails the “ detrinieiiti gi*a- 
vissimi ” it occasioned the see of Rome, and c«uii- 
pares it with a palliative medicine, which in tho 
end only gives occasion to a more pt'rilous crisis. 
For all that he met with a report on the subject 
by a bishop who was convinced of its necessity. 
This was bishop Delfino of Liesina. Pallavicini 
mentions the report made by that bishop to cardi- 
nal Carafia, and actually makes use of it. But how 
does he do no I 

All the reasons which Delfino alleges in proof of 
the intrinsii; necessity of this compromise, Palla- 
vicini converts into so many excuses urged on his 
own behalf by Ferdinand. 

The nuncio says, that at that time there was no 
prince or city that had not some dispute with their 
neighbours, and he names them ; — the country was 
going to ruin, Brandenburg, Hesse, and Saxon- 
Nauinburg, declared, as if constituting an opposi- 
tion diet, that they would hold together ; — the king 
had besought tlie ennperor to make peace with 
France, and to turn his whole attention to Ger 
many ; but the latter refused ; the estates assem- 
bled in the midst of all these disorders ; the king 
then confirmed the points on which both parties 
were agreed : this they did so joyfully (si allegra- 
inente) that Germany had never been so quiet as it 
was then since the time of Maximilian. 

Pallavicini, too, mentions all this (1. xiii. c. 13) ; 
but how much dues he weaken its force by putting 
the entire statement into the mouth of a monarch 
who is only trying to excuse himself. 

“ Scusavasi egli di cio con addurre chc haveva 
richicsto d’ordiiii spccificati I’imperatore, coiifor- 
tandolo alia pace di Francia, . . . . ed havergli 
riciordato esscr questa ruiiica arme per franger 
I’oi’goglio do’ protestanti, etc.” [He excused 
himself for this by stating, that he had requested 
specific orders of tho emperor, and urged him 
to make peace with France, .... reminding 
him that this was the only weapon to break the 
pride of the prq^estants, &c.] Compare these 
tortured expressions with Delfino’s words : “II 
ser'^o re vedendo questi andamenti (the religious 
dissensions) scrisse a S. M^^ Cesarea esortandola 
alia pace col chrL^tianissimo acciuche el la possa 
attendere alle cose di Germania o farsi ubedire 
etc.” [The most serene king seeing these pro- 
ceedings, wrote to hia imperial majesty, exhorting 
him to peace with the most Christian king, so that 


he might be able to attend to the affairs of Ger- 
many, and enforce obedience there, &e.] 

UiKpiestionably it is a gross departure from the 
original, and one not to be borne in a work that 
makes such pompous claims to accordance with 
authentic documents, to transform the iiarratiun of 
a nuncio into the self-exculpation of the king : but 
the worst of the matter is, that it obscures the true 
view of the event. 

The whole of the documents are used, translated 
from the language of tho sixteenth into that of the 
seventeenth century, but used amiss. 

4. We have still further remarks to make on 
the relations between the pope and Ferdinand I. 
The emperor we know urged a reform that was far 
from acceptable to tho pope. Twice in the early 
part of the year 15G3 Pius sent his nuncios, first 
Comniendone and then Morone, to Insbruck, where 
the emperor wius then residing, to withdraw him 
from his opposition : these were ver^ remarkable 
missions, and the results had a vast effect upon the 
council. 1 1 is interesting to observe tho manner in 
which Pallavicini (xx. 4) reports them. We have 
Commendone’s report of the 19th of February, 
ir>63, winch Pallavicini had also before him. 

Now the first thing we have have to remark is, 
that he vastly weakens the expressions used at the 
imperial court, and the intentions entertained there. 
He makes Commendono say of the union then siib- 
sisting between the emperor on the one side, and 
the French and the cardinal of Lorraine on the 
other : “ llendersi credibile chc scambievolmente 
si confinnerebbono nel pare o si prometterebboiio 
ajuto nell’ operare [it is probable that their views 
will mutually harmonize and combine, and that they 
will pledge each other aid in their respective under- 
takings.] Commendono expresses himself quite 
differently. The imperial court did not merely 
propose to urge reform in common with the French : 
“ Pare che pensino trovar modo o forma di haver 
pin parte et autorita nel presente concilio per sta- 
bilire in esso tutte le loro petitioni giuiitameute 
con Francesi.” [It ap])eai*8 that they are bent on 
finding ways and means to obtain more weight and 
influence in the present council, towards carrying 
through in it the measures they propose in con- 
junction with the French.] 

But there are many other things of which Pal- 
laviciui absolutely omits all mention. The opinion 
prevailed at the imperial court that much might 
be effected with the prfitestants with the help of a 
little more comj)liuncy, coupled with real reforms. 
“ La soninia e ehe a me j)are di haver veduto non 
pnr in S. M*^ ma nelli principali ministri, come 
Transen e Seldio, un ardentissimo desiderio della 
rifornia e del progresso del concilio con una gran 
speranza quod remittendo aliquid de jure pusitivo 
et reforinaiulo mores et disciplinam ecclcsiasticara 
non solo si possono conservare li cattolici ma gua- 
dagnare e ridurre degli herctici, con una opinione 
et impressione })ur ti*«>pporforte chc qui siano mold 
che non vogliano rifornia.” [In fine, I think 1 have 
discovered, not indeed in his majesty, but in his 
principal ministers, such as Trausen and Sold, a 
most earnest desire for reform, and for the good 
speed of the council, with a stiMiig hope, that by 
relaxing something of the jus positiviiin, and by a 
reform of morals and discipline in the church, not 
only may the catholics be preserved to the cbundi, 
but also the heretics gained and brought back ; 
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while at the same time they ai*e iinpreHueil with an 
exaggerated belief that there are many here averse 
to reform. J I will not inquire who may have been 
the protestants whose return to the cliureh might 
liave been c?xpccted in case of due reform, but 
hiTiguage of such a tenour was too offensive to the 
courtier prelate to be reported by him. Mention 
being made of the difficulties experienced in the 
council, Seld answered sliortly : “ Oportuis.set ab 
initio sequi sana consilia.” [Wholesome measures 
ought to have bec'ii adopted from tho beginning.} 
l^illavicini mentions the com|)]aiut8 of the diffi- 
culties, but he suppresses the answer. 

On the other hand, ho gives at full length the 
decision of the chancellor in favour of the Jesuits. 

In short, he dwt^lls on what is agreeable to him, 
but ignores whatever might be irksome to himself 
and the curia. 

5. This cannot have failed to act injuriously on 
the views he has given of his subject. 

Por example, in the year 1547 the Spaniards 
presented some articles of reform, known by the 
title of the Censures. The transference of the council 
to Ilologna followed soon after, and it cannot be 
questioned but that the Censures had much to do 
with causing that event. It was by all means 
matter for the most serious reflt'Ction that the im- 
mediate adherents of tlu; emperor Charles put 
forth such extraordinary demands at the very 
moment when he w'as victorious. Sarpi gives them 
at full length, lib. ii. p. 262 ; and he shortly after 
subjoins ibe pope’s answers. Put such outrageous 
demands on tho part of orthodox prelates are not 
opportuin* to Pallavieini’s purpose's. lie says that 
Sarpi relates a great deal on tho subject, of wbich 
he can find nothing ; and that he only finds an 
answer of the pope to certain ]»roposals of reform 
madt! by numerous fathers, and communicated to 
him by th<i president ; lib. ix. c. 6, “ sopra varie 
reformaxioni propostc da molti de’ padri.” He 
takes good care not to cite them. 'J’hey might 
have interfered inconveniently with his refutation 
of the w'orldly grounds assigned by Sarpi for the 
transference of the council. 

6. He carries t<» a rare jiitch this art of silence, 
ami of passing over whatever does not suit his 
purpose. 

In his third bo<)k, for instance, he two or three 
times quotes a Venetian report by Suriano. Speak- 
ing of it, he says tho author asserts that he had 
diligently inquired and assured himself, beyond 
all d(»ubt, of the existence of a treaty between 
Francis .'ind ('lenient ; nor does Fallavicini think 
of questioning the fact (iii. chap. xii. n. 1) : he in- 
serts in his work passages from the report, e.g. that 
Ciement had shed tears of grief and indigmition 
upon hearing that his nephew haxJ been taken pri- 
soner by the emperor : in sliort, he puts full faith 
in Suriano. He also alleges that this Venetian 
directly contradicts his countryman Sarpi. The 
latter says : “ 11 papa n4%oti6 confederaziono col re 
di Francia, la quale si concluse e stabili anco col 
rnatrimonio di Henrico secondogenito regio e di 
('utharina.” [The pope negotiated an alliance with 
the king of France, w'hich was concluded and fur- 
ther consolidtated by the marriage of Henry, the 
king’s second sou, aud Catherine.] Upon this subject 
I'allavicini exclaims — “ The pope did not ally him- 
self with the king, as P. Soave so boldly maintains.” 
He appeals to (Juicciardini and Soriano. Now what 

does the latter say ? He investigates at great 
length how and where the inclination of the pope 
to tho French had begun ; what a decidedly poli- 
tical colour it had ; and lastly, he speaks too of the 
negotiations of Hologna. He certainly denies that a 
regular treaty of alliance took place ; but his denial 
imports no more than that the terms of the treaty 
were not committed to writing. “ Di tutti li desi- 
derii (ilel re) s’accoinmodo Clemente con parole 
tali cho gii fanno credere, S. esser disposla in 

tutto alle sue voglie, senza j)cr6 far provLsione al- 
cuiia in scrittura.” [Clement acquiesced in all the 
king’s desires, in such worils as gave his majesty 
reason to believe that Ids holiness w^as disposejl in 
all things to accede to his wishes, without however 
making any stipulation in writing.] He afterwards 
relates that the king pressed for the fulfilment of 
the promises that had been made him thei'e : “ S. 
Mttt chr>“a dimando die da S. li fusshio osser- 

v.ate le promesse which, according to the same 

author, was among the causes of the pope’s death. 
Here we have the curious case in which falsehood 
is, in a certain sense, truer than truth. Sarpi is 
undoubtedly wrong in saying that a league was 
concluded ; what is so called was not carried into 
effect : Pallavieini is right in denying it : yet, on 
the whole, Sarpi approaches much nearer to the 
truth. The closest union was cemented, only it was 
ratified by words of mouth, not in writing. 

7. The case is similar as to the use made by Pal- 
lavicini of Visconti’s letters. Sarpi sometimes Uikcs 
more from them than is literally set down in them. 
For instance, he says, vii. 657, speaking of the de- 
cree enforcing residence, that cardinal Lorraine 
had spoken very diffusely and indistinctly, and that 
no one could tell whether ho was altogether in 
favour of such a decree or not. 1‘allavicini vehe- 
mently contradicts him. “ Si scorge apertamente 
il eontrario” (xix. c. 8). He even quotes Visconti 
in .support of his contradiction. L<*t us hear Vis- 
conti himself : “ Perehe s’allargo molto,non potero 
seguire .se non pochi ]>relati.” (Treiite X. Dec. 
Mansi Mi.sc. llahisii, iii. p. 454.) Thus it is true, 
that it was not possililc to follow or to understand 
his meaning. Further on, Pallavieini is enraged 
that Sarpi gives it to be understood that the car- 
dinal did not make bis appearance in a congrega- 
tion because he wished to give the French an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinions in perfect 
frei'ilom ; and that he made the news of tho king 
of Navan’e’s death a pretext for his absence. Pal- 
lavieini vehemently asserts that this was his true 
and only motive. “ Ne io trovo in tante memorie 
jiieiie di sospetto, die cio capitasso in inente a per- 
sona.” (ib.) [Nor do I find among so many re- 
cords filled with Buspicions that this one entered 
any body’s heail.] What ? no one conceived any 
suspicion .as to the motive of the cardinal’s ab- 
sence ? Visconti Bays, in a letter published by 
Mansi : “ Loreiio chiamo que.sti jirelati Francesi, e 
gli comniise che havessero da esprimero libei*a- 
incnte tutto quello che haveano in animo senza 
timor alcuno. E sono di quclli che poiisano che il 
cardinal se ne resta.Bse in casa per questo effetto.” 
[C.ardinal Lorraine called together those prelates, 
and told them that they shoulH speak out freely 
whatever they had a mind, without any fear. And 
some there are who think that the cardinal re- 
mained at home to that end.] Visconti certainly 
says nothing about the cardinal’s making a pretext 
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of the king of Navarre’s death ; unless perchance 
he docs so in some other letter (and Sarpi had ma- 
nifestly other soui’ccs before his eyes) : but as for 
the fact that the cardinal was suspected to have 
remained away purposely, this assuredly the letters 
distinctly assert. What must we say, since Palia- 
vicini undoubtedly saw them I 

8. Pallavicini has but one object in view, to con- 
fute his opponent, without concerning himself to 
bring the truth itself to light. This is no where 
more glaring than with regard to the Ratisbon 
conference, of wliich we have already spoken so 
fully. Pallavicini too, as may readily be supposed, 
was acquainted with the instruction in question, 
and he lu ld it to be more secret than it really was. 
Jhit his manner of dealing with it fully unfolds his 
character to us. Ho inveighs vehemently against 
Sarpi ; he abuses him for making the pope declare 
that he was willing to give the protestants satisfac- 
tion, ])rovided only they would agree with him in 
the already established points of the catholic faith: 
‘‘ die ovc i Liiterani convenissero no’ punti gii 
stabiliti d(*lla diiesa romana, si <»fleriva nel resto di 
porger ogiii sodisfattioiie alia Cermania.” He finds 
tliis directly contrary to the truth. ' ‘‘ Questo ^ di- 
rimpetto contrario al primo capo dell* instruttioiic.” 
What 1 Does he mean that the contrary was the 
fa(;t ? In tlie pope’s instruction it is said : " Vi- 
dendum cst an in principiis nohlscum conveniant, 

. . . qnihusadinissisomnis super aliiscontroversiis 
Concordia ten tare tnr.” [It must be ascertained 
whether or not they agree with ns in principal 
])oiiit3 . . . these being admitted, every means of 
e(>neord on other controverted topics should bo es- 
sayed], and the other words which have been al- 
reaily quot<‘d. It is true, Sarpi is at fault here ; he 
makes the legate’s powers more restricted than 
they fcally were ; he says too little of the pope’s 
disjiosition to give way. Pallavicini, instead of dis- 
covering this ji.alpable error, makes it out that 
Sarpi states too much ; ho enters into a distinction 
between articles of faith and othei’s, which is not 
made in the bull ; and he brings forward a multi- 
tude of tilings, which are true, but not the whole 
truth, and whieh eaimot undo those words which 
are set down in the instruction. In non-essentials 
he is accurate ; he completely distorts essentials. 
Ill short, l^allavieiiii acts like an advocate who has 
iindf^rtakcn to defend a client in a difficult case 
through thick and thin. He endeavours to place 
him ill the best light, and brings forward whatever 
can help his cause ; whatever he imagines might 
prejudice liim ho not merely omits, but flatly 
denies. 

It would be impossible to follow him through the 
diffuse discussions into whicli he enters ; it Is 
enough if wo have in some measure afforded an 
idea of his manner. 

Truly the result of such an imtiiiry is not the 
most agreeable for the history of the council. 

It has been asserted that the truth may be dis- 
tinctly gathered fi^im these two works combined. 
I’his may perhaps be the case in a very large and 
geneml sense : it is by no means so in particulars. 

They both swerve from the truth, which cer- 
tainly lies in the midst between them ; but it can- 
not be come at by conjecture : truth is positive, 
original, and is not to be conceived by any accom- 
modation of partial statements, but by a direct re- 
view of facts. 


As we have seen, Sarpi says that a treaty had 
been concluded at Bologna ; Pallavicini denies 
this : no conjecture in the world could hit upon 
the fact that the treaty was made by word of 
mouth, but by writing, — a fact which really recon- 
ciles the discrepancy. 

They both distort Contarini’s instruction ; there 
is no harmonizing their contradictions ; it is only 
when we refer to the original that the truth strikes 
us. 

Their minds were of the most opposite cast. 
Sarpi is keen, penetrating, caustic ; his arrange- 
ment is eminently skilful, his style pure and unaf- 
fected ; and though the Crusca will not admit him 
into the list of classic authors, probably on account 
of some provincialisms he exhibits, his work is 
really refi’eshing after all the pompous array of 
words through which we are forced to toil in other 
authors. His style coincides with his subject : in 
point of grajdiic power ho is certainly the second 
among the modern historians of Italy : — 1 rank 
him immediately after Maidiiavelli. 

Nor is Pallavicini void of talent ; he draws many 
pointed and forcible parallels, and ho often displays 
no little skill as the pleader for a jiarty. But his 
talent is somewhat of a heavy and cumbrous cast ; 
it is one that chiefly deliglits in turning phrases 
and d<*vising suliterfuges ; his style is overloaded 
with words. Sarpi is clear and transparent to the 
very bottom ; Pallavicini isnot wanting in continuous 
flow, hilt he is muddy, diffuse, and shallow. 

Both are heart and soul partisans ; both lack 
the true spirit of the historian, that grasps its ob- 
ject in its full truth, and sets it in the broad light 
of day. Sarpi had certainly the talent recpiisite for 
this, but he will be an accuser and nothing more ; 
Pallavicini had it in a vastly lower degree, but lie 
will be by all means the a]>ologizer of his party. 

Neither can we obtain a full view of the substance 
of the case from the works of these two writtn*s 
combined. It is a very remarkable circumstance, 
that Sarpi contains much that I’allavicini was 
never able to hunt out, many as were the areliivcs 
thrown open to him. I will only mention a nu moir 
of the nuncio Chieregalo, concerning the consulta- 
tions at the court of Adrian VI., wliieh is very im- 
portant, and against whieh Pallavieini makes ob- 
jections of no moment. Pallavicini also overlooks 
many things from a sort of incapacity. He cannot 
discover them to he of much consequence, and so he 
neglects them. On the other hami, Sarpi lacked a 
multitude of documents which Pallavicini posses.se<l : 
the former saw but a small part of the correspoiid- 
oiice of the Roman court with the legates. His 
errors spring, for the most part, from the want of 
original documents. 

But in many cases they both are ignorant of 
important records. A little report by cardinal 
Morone, who executed the decisive embassy to 
Ferdinand I., is of the highest moment, as regards 
the history of the whole latter part of the council. 
Neither of them has made use of it. 

Nor must we siifler ourselves to believe that 
these deficiencies are fully supplied by Rainaldus 
or Le Plat. The former frequently does no more 
than abridge Pallavicini. Lo Plat follows him or 
Sarpi often verbatim, and takes the Latin transla- 
tions of their text as original authority for what lie 
cannot find in a more authentic form elsewhere. 
Ho has used much fewer MS. materials than niiglii 
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I bo expected. Many tliingH new and valuable arc 
I to be found in Mendhani*B History of the Council 
j of Trent ; for instance, at page 181, there is an ex- 
tract from the official records of Paleotto : theiHi are 
besidea his introductions to several distinct sessions, 
as for example the 20th : but he lias not duly stu- 
died the subject. 

If any one should be disposed to undertake a 
new history of the council of Trent (which is not 
very likely, since the subject has lost so much of its 
original interest), he must begin anew from the 
very comincncenicjit. JIc must collect the special 
negotiations and the discussions of the congrega- 
tions, of which very little that is authentic has 
been published ; he must possess himself of the 
dispatches of one or other of the ambassadors who 
attended the council. Not till he had done this 
would he be able to take a full and commanding 
view of the whole matter, and of the two authors 
who have treated of it. This, however, is a task 
that will never be undertaken, since those who 
could fultil it will not, and those who would, have 
not the means. 


SECTION III. 

PERIOD OF THE RESTORATION OF CATHOLICISM DOWN 
TO THE PONTIFICATE OF SIXTUS V. 

We return to our manuscripts, in which we find 
information, however fragmentary, at all events 
genuine and unadulterated. 

22. Jnstruefio pro causa fdei ct eon^Uii data ejnscopo 
MntltuCi PauH /ll. ad m;m Uomanorum 
niintio destinatOj 24 Oct. 1586. Harh, 

3007 . 15 /Miv'fr.) [Iiistniction given toucliing 
the faith and the council by Paul II I. to the 
bishop of Mutina, appointed nuncio to the king 
of the Homans.] 

A striking evidence how necessary the Homan 
court felt it to recollect itself and take heed to its 
good name. The following, among other rules of 
conduct, arc enjoined on the nuncio. He was 
neither to be lavish nor parsimonious ; neither too 
grave nor too lively ; he was iu)t to publish liis 
spiritual prerogatives by affixing them to the 
church doors, which might bring him into derision ; 
whoever wanted him 'could find him without that ; 
he was only under peculiar circuinstaiices to remit 
his dues, but he was never to exact them with ex- 
cessive rigour ; he w'as not to contract any debts, 
and was to pay in the inns. “ Ncc liospitii pcii- 
sione nimis parcc vel fortasse etiaiii nequaquam 
soluta discedat, id quod ah aliquibus nuiitiis aliis 
factum pliirimum animus eorum populorum in nos 
irritavit. . . In vultu et colloqniis omneni timorem 
aut eausiB nostra; diffidentiam dissimulet. . Hilari 
quidem vultu accipere se fingant invitationes, sed 
in respondendo iiiodum non excedaiit, ne id fortt; 
mali iis accidat quod cuidam nobili Saxoni, caiiic- 
mrio secret*) q. Leonis X (Miltitz), qui ob Liithe* 
ranani eausain componendam in Saxoniani missus, 
id tan turn frnctus reportavit, quod siepe, pertur- 
batus vino, ea effutire de pontifice et Humana cu^ia 
a Saxonibus inducebatur, non modo qum facta 
erant, sed quje ipsi c make in nos mentis afiectu 


iiiiaginabaiitur et optabunt ; et ea omnia scriptis 
excipientes postea in conventu Vormatiensi nobis 
publice coram tola Germania exprobrabaut.” [Let 
him not pay scantily, or perhaps not at all, on quit- 
ting his inn, whitdi some iiuiieios have done, thereby 
exceedingly exasperating the minds of those people 
against us. . Let him dissemble in his countenance 
and his discourse all fear and distrust of our cause. 

. . . Let them affect to accept invitations with 
chccrfulglooks ; but let them nut forget moderation 
in responding to them, lest they meet with the 
same mischance as a certain noble Saxon, private 
chamberlain to Leo X. (Miltitz), who was sent into 
Saxony to settle the Lutheran business, an^ had 
no other fruit of his pains, but tliat being fre- 
quently confused with wine, he was induced by the 
Saxons to blab things of the pope and the court of 
Home ; not only such as were true, but such as they 
in their malice towards us imagined ai*id desired. 
All these things they took down in writing, and 
afterwards cast up against us at the diet of W onus 
publicly, in the presence of all Gcniiany.J 

We see from Pallavicini, i. 18, that the conduct 
of Miltitz caused Iiis memory to bo in very bad 
odour at the court of Rome. 

The instruction before us is further remarkable 
for mentioning by name some less known cham- 
pions of Catholicism in Germany : Leonh. Marstal- 
Icr, Nicol. Appel, Joh. Hurchard, preacher of his 
order . . “ qui etsi nihil libroruin ediderit contra 
Lutheranos, magno tameii vitm pcriculo ab initio 
usque hujus tumultus pro defeiisione ecclesiic labo- 
ruvit,** [who though he has not published any 
books against the Lutherans, has neverlheless la- 
boured, at the great peril of his life, from the very 
beginning of this disturbance, for the defence of the 
church.] Among those of more note, Ludwig 
Herns, who had fied from Basel to Freiburg, in the 
Breisgau, is especially extolled and recommended 
to the nuncio, “ turn propter sanum et excellentem 
honiiuis doctrinam el morum probitatem, turn quia 
sua gravitate ot autoritate optime operam navare 
poterit in causa fidei,’' [both for his sound and ex- 
cellent doctrines and inomls, and because, by the 
weight and inftuence of his character, he cun do 
the best })OKsible service to the cause of the faith.] 
It is well known that Her knew how to make him- 
self respected even by the protestants. 

23. Instrvttione mandata da Roma per Velettione del 
Inmjo del concilio, 1537. — Informationi PolUU 
tom. xii. [Instruction sent from Rome touch- 
ing the selection of a place for the meeting of 
the council.] 

1 1 was now by all means the intention of Paul III. 
to convoke a council : in this instruction he allirms 
that he was fully resolved on doing so (“ tutto riso- 
luto”), only liis wish was to assemble it in Italy. 
He was inclined to choose Piacenza or Bologna, 
places belonging to the church, the common mother 
of all, — or at least some towq of tho Venetians, 
since these were the common friends of all. His 
rtjasons were, that he believed the protestanis were 
not ill earnest in their calls for a council, as ap- 
peared from tho conditions f&r which they stipu- 
lated. Here the notion discovers itself, which 
afterwards acquired so important a bearing on the 
history of tho world, that the council was only an 
affair of tho catholics among themselves. 
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Furthermore, he gives the emperor intelligence 
of his efforts for internal reform. . . “ Sara con 
efietto e non con parole.” [It shall take place, not 
in words only but in deed.j 

24. InMruUione data da Paolo Tff. al c* Mordejnd- 
ciano d*:d%n<Uo alV imperntore Carlo V. sopra le 
am della rclujione in Gennania 1539. {Bihl. 
Corsini nr. 4f>7.) [Instruction given by Paul 
111. tocar<linal Montepiilciauo on his iimbassy 
to th^ empeiY>r Charles V., respecting the re- 
ligious affairs of Germany.] 

Nevertheless, it was apparent that the need of a 
reconciliation was most pressing in Germany. Now 
and then it set both parties in array against the 
pope. At the convention of Frankfort, the impe- 
rial amhassabor, Johann Wessel, archbishop of 
Imnd, made the protestants very important con- 
cessions, — a truce of fifteen months, during which 
all judicial pi*oceedlng8 of the KamiiiiTgericht 
should be suspended, and a religious conference, 
with which the pop<^ was not at all to interfere. 
Of course this was exceedingly offensive to Paul III. 
Cardinal Montepulciano, afterwar<ls Marcellus II., 
was therefore sent to Germany to frustrate so un- 
catholic an arrangement. 

The instruction, above all, accuses the archbishop 
of Lund of having had coiTupt personal motiv<*s for 
his compliant conduct, of having been influenced by 
presents, pnnnises, and ulterior views. “ La coin- 
munita d’Augusta gli done 2500 fiorini d’oro, poi 
gli fu hitta promissione di 4000 f. singiilis annis 
sopra il frutto del suo arcivescovato di Lunda occu- 
pato per quel rc Luterano.” [The city of Augsburg 
gave him 2500 gold Horins ; in addition to which 
he was promised 4000 florins yearly out of the pro- 
ceeds of his archbishopric, seizt'd by the Lutheran 
king (of Denmark).] He is suspected of wishing to 
stand well with the duke of Clcvcs, and with queen 
Maria of Hungary : for that sister of the emperor, 
who was then governess of the Netherlands, was 
especially accused of a strong leaning to the pro- 
testants. “ Secretamente presta favore alia parte 
di Luterani, animandogli ove puo, e con mandarli 
huoinini a posta disfavoreggia la causa de* cattolici.” 
[She secretly fa vours the party of the LuthcKins, 
encour.aging tliom, as far as she can, and sending 
them men on purpose to hurt the cause of the 
catholics.] She had sent an envoy to Smalcalde, 
and expressly exhorted tho elector of Triera not to 
join the catholic league. 

Maria and the archbishop w’cre prominent repre- | 
sontatives of the anti-French and anti-Roman po- 
licy of the imperial court. They wished to see 
Gennany united under tho emperor. The arch- 
bishop declared that this depended only on a few re- 
ligious concessions ; “ chese S. M** volesse tolerare 
che i Luterani stassero nci loro orrori, disponeva a 
modo 0 voler suo di tutta Germania ” [that if his 
majesty would tolerate the persistence of the Lu- 
therans in their eiyors, ho might dispose of all 
Germany as ho pleased]. 

The pope replies that there were very different 
means of settling affairs in Germany. Let us hear 
himself. • 

“ Annichilandosi dunciuo del tutto per le dette 
cose la dieta di Franefordia, et essendo il consiglio 
di S. Ce.sarea et altri principi christiani die 
per la mala dispositione di qiiesti tempi non si 


possa per hora eelebrare il concilio generale, non 
ostante N. S. g\h tanto tempo lo habbia indetto et 
usato ogni opera e mezzo pc'r congrcgarlo, pare a 
S. B*'® che sarebbe bene die S. M‘* pensasse alia 
celebratioiie di una dieta imperiale, per prohibire 
quelli inconvenienti che potriano nascerc inassima- 
mente di un concilio nationale, il quale facilmente 
si potria fare per cattolici e Luterani per la quiete 
di Germania quando i cattolici havendo visto in- 
finiti disordini seguiti per causa di alcim miiiistro 
della Cosarca e Regia M** vedesscro anche le 
Maesta loro essep tardi alii rimedj : ne detto con- 
cilio nationale sarebbe mono dannoso alia Cesarea 
e Regia Maesta, per le occultc cause, che sanno, 
che alia sedia apostolica ; non potriae non partorire 
scisma in tutta la christianit^ cosi iiul temporale 
come nello spirituale. Ma S. S*" e di parero che 
si celebri tal dicta in evento cho S. M^^ si possa 
trovare presente in Germania o in qualche luogo 
vicino a la congrt'gatume : altrimcnti se S. 
Cesarea distratta da altre suo occupationi non po- 
tesse trovarsi cosi presto, c d’opinione cho la dicta 
non s’indichi, ne che S. si riposi nel giudicio 
altrui, quantuiu|ue sufficienti e buoni che procuras- 
sero e sollccitassoro fare detta dicta in assenza di 
S. M*", per non incorrero in quei disordini chc 
sono seguiti mdlo altre dicte particolari ovo non si 
c trovato S. o tra ((nosto mezzo con fama con- 
timuita da ogni banda di voler venire in Germania 
e fare la dicta e con honeste vie ot esecutioni trat- 
tenore quoi principi che la soUocitano e raddinmn- 
dano ; inentre che S. venendo da buon senno 
la indiebi poi o celebri, et interca vcdimdo S. M** 
quanto bene et utile sia per portare la propagationo 
della lega cattolica, attenda per hora a (|ue8ta cosa 
principalmentc, c scriva al suo oratorc in Germania 
o parcndoli ancora mandi alcun’ altro che quanto 
pin si puo procurino con ogni dlligenza e mt'zzo 
d’accrescere detta lega cattolica aeipiistando e 
guadagnando ogii’ uno, ancora che nel princi))io 
non fossero cosi sinceri nclla vera religi(»nc, perche 
a poco a poco si potriano poi ridurre, c jier adesso 
importji piu il togliere a loro cho acquistare a noi : 
alia quale cosa gioveria molto quando S. M‘* man- 
dassc in Germania quella piii quantita di denari 
ch’ella potesse, pcrcho divnlgandosi tal fama con- 
fimiarebbc gli altri, die piii facilmente entrassero 
vedeudo che li primi nervi della guerra no muiica- 
riano. E per maggioro corroboratione di detta 
lega cattolica S. si fisolvera di mandaro una o 
piu persone a quei principi cattolici jicr animnrli 
siinilmente con promissioni di ajuto, di denari et 
altri ehetti, quando le cose s’incaminineranno di 
sorte, j)er il bencHcio della religione e conserva- 
tioiic della dignita della .sede apostolica e della 
Cesarea che si veda da buon semno la spesa 
dover faro frutto : ne in questo si partir^ dal 
ricordo di S. ; ne sarebbe male tra questo 
mezzo sotto titolo ddle cose Turchesche mandaro 
qualcho iiumero di gente Spagnuolo et Italiana in 
quelle bande con trattenerli nolle terre del re de* 
Romani suo fratello, accioche bisognando I’ajuto 
fosse presto in ordine.” [Now wliereas the diet of 
Frankfort has been broken up for the aforesaid 
causes, and whereas his imperial majesty and other 
Christian princes arc advised, that in consequence 
of the evil disposition of these times a general 
council cannot be lield at present, notwithstanding 
that our lord the pope proclaimed it long since*, 
and has used every ehbrt and means to assemble 
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it, it acicins to hia holiness that his majesty would 
do well to think of holding an imperial diet, to pre- 
vent those iiiconvenienees which might most eape- 
eifilly arise out of a national council, whereby the 
quiet of Germany might very readily be disturbed 
by catbolicH and Lutherans, slumld the catholics, 
after seeing infinite disorders produced by any im- 
perial or royal minister, perceive that tlndr ma- 
jesties themselves were slow in ap])lying remedies. 
Nor would the said national council be less mis- 
chievous to his imperial and his royal majesty for 
occult causes, than certain, as they well know, 
to produce for the apostolic see schism througli- 
out all Christendom, both in temporal and in 
spiritual things. But his holiness is of opinion 
tiiat such a diet may be held, if so be his majesty 
may be able to be present in Germany or in some 
j)lnoe near the assembly. Otherwise should his 
imperial majesty’s oceupatioiis prevent his being 
su near at hand, his holiness is of opinion tliat it 
should not be called, and that bis ma jesty should 
not rely on the judgment of others, however sound 
and suflicient, who should endeavour and solicit to 
liave the .said diet held with Jiis ma jesty’s consent, 
that so tliose disorders may he avoided which have 
liappened in other H])ecial diets where his majesty 
was not i)resent. Meanwhile, it will he advisable, 
by continual reports from nil quarters of the em- 
peror's intention to visit Germany and hold the 
diet, and by all honourable ways and means, to 
keep in play those princes who solicit and deiimnd 
it. Win n his majesty shall have actually arrived 
he may proclaim and hold the diet ; and mean- 
while, seeing how advisable it is to propagate the 
eatliolie leagtie, he should attend at present chiefly 
to ibis, and should write to bis ambassador in Ger- 
many, and if he pleases send also some one else 
thither with orders that they should with all i)0S8i- 
ble diligence use ev(‘ry means to increase the said 
ealholic league, acquiring and gaining over every 
one, even such as may not at first have been quite 
sound in the true religion ; because by and by they 
may come round, and at present it is of more 
moment to take from their ranks tlian to add to 
ours. To this end 1 should much rejoice if his 
majesty would send as much money as ever he 
can into Germany, because upon such news spread- 
ing tlirough the country othoi’S would be more in- 
duced to join the league, seeing that the main sinews 
of war wore not wanting. And for tlie greater 
strengthening of the said catholic league, his holiness 
will resolve to send one or more persons to thos(! 
catholic j)rincc8 to encourage them, and to convey 
to them likewise promises of aid in money and «>ther- 
wise, wlien matters shall have been put in such a 
train for the benefit of religion and the preservation 
of the dignity of the apostolic sec and of his imptTial 
majesty, that there shall appear in reality good 
reason to hope for a do.sirable result. Nor will bis 
holiness forget his majesty in this matter : nor 
would it be amiss meanwhile, under pretext of 
Turkish affairs, to send a certain number of 
Spanish and Ifalian troops into those parts, main- 
taining them in the territories of the empci-or’s 
brother, the king of the Romans, so that in case of 
ne« d due aid should be at hand.] 

Pallavicini was acquainted with this ns well as 
with the former instnictiun. (Lib. iv. c. xiv.) We 
learn from him that the information concerning 
Germany in the latter of the two is derived chiefly 


from the letters of Aleander, who earned for him- 
self' so ambiguous a reputation in these transactions. 

25. Irifftnictiones'pro rer^^ dim**** episcopo Mutinend 
ajxtsti^ico nuntio interfuturo conventui Gcrma- 
iiomm iSpirie 12 Maji 1640 celebrando, — {/iarh. 
3007.) [Instructions for the bishop of Mu- 
tina, nuntio at tlic German conference in 
Spires.] 

Therreligioiis conferences took place however. 
We here sec in what light they worp regai'dt'd 
ill Rome. 

“ Neque mirum videatur alicui si neqne legatis 
neqnc nuntiis plenaria faeiiltas et aiictorita*: deci- 
dendi aut concordandi in causa fidei detnr, quia 
maxime absiirduni esset ct ab omni ratione dissen- 
taneum, quin iino dilfleilc et quam maxime pericu- 
lusuni, sacros ritus ct sanctioiies, per l;ot annorum 
eensnras ab univcrsali eeelesia ita rcceptas ut si 
quid in his innovandiiin esset, id nonnisi universalis 
coiicilii deeretis vel saltern siiinmi pontifleis ecele- 
sim moderatoris mature et bene discussa delibera- 
tione fieri debeat, paucorum etiam non competeii- 
tium judicio ct tam brevi ac prmcipiti tcnqiore et 
in loco non satis idoneo comniitti. 

“ Debet tameii rev. dom, mintins donii sine 
seoraiin intelligere a catholicis doctoribus ea omnia 
qtmi inter ipsos et iloctores Luthoranos traeta- 
biintur, ut suum consilium prudentiamque inb^r- 
I ponerc et ad bonum flnem omnia dirigere possit, 
salva semper sanetissinii Domini Nostri et apos- 
tolicio sedis anctoritatc et dignitate, ut siej)e repe- 
titum est, quia hinc saliis universalis eeelesia* 
pendet, ut inquit D. llieronimus. Debet idt'in 
partien lari ter quadam cum <lexteritate et prudent ia 
catliolieos principes, tam ccclesiasticos quam siecu- 
lares, in tide parentum et inajorum suornm eon- 
firmare, et ne quid in ea temere et absque apos- 
tolieto sedis auctoritate, ad quam hnjnsinodi ex- 
anien spectat, innovari aut immiitari patiantur, c'os 
commonefacero.” [Nor let it seem strange to any 
one, if neitlier to legates nor nuneii is aeeoivlcd 
plenary power and authority to deride or enter 
into agreement in matters of faith, because it 
would be most absurd and at variance witli all 
reason, nay in the utmost degree ditticult and ex- 
cessively perilous, that to the judgment of a few 
persons, and those not competent, in so brief a 
space of time, with such precipitation, and in no 
very suitable place, should be committed sacred 
rites and sanctions, commended to the universal 
church by the searching experience of so many 
years ; and so received by it, that were any innova- 
tion to be made in them, it could only be done by 
the decrees of an universal council, or at the least 
by the mature and well-digested deliberation of the 
sovereign pontift’, the moderator of the church. 

[The reverend nuntio ought, however, when 
abroad, to hear from the catholic doctors all those 
things which shall bo treated of between them and 
the Lutheran doctore, so that he may be able to 
interpose with his wisdom apd liis counsel, and 
direct everything to a happy issue ; saving always 
the authority and dignity of our most holy lord, 
and of tho apostolic see, as has been repeatedly 
said ; because on this depencls, as St. Jerome says, 
the weal of the universal church. He ought like- 
wise in particular, with some address and judg- 
ment, to confinn the catholic princes as well 
clerical as lay, in the faith of tlieir pai'cnts and 
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their forefathers, and admonish them nob to suffer 
any change or innovation to be made in it rashly, 
and without the autliority of the apostolic see, to 
which the investigation of such matters properly 
appertains.] 

26. Indructio data rer”*** card** Contarem) in Ger- 

inaniam Icfjato, 28 Jan. 1641. [Instruction 
given to cardinal ContiU’iiii, legate to Ocr- 
inany.] , 

Already printed and often noticed. — At length the 
court of Rome consents to give way in sonic degree. 

Our collections contain between the years 1541 
and W5I a considerable number of letters, reports, 
and instructions, comprehending all Europe, and 
not unfn'quently throwing a new light on events 
that cannot, however, be minutely investigated in 
this place, rfor the book which these extracts would 
further illustrate was not intended for a complete 
represen tati(m of that period. 1 therefore, without 
miudi scruple, coniine myself to the more impor- 
tant. 

27. 1551 die 26 Junii in senatn Matthwiis Dandulits 
eqiu‘n <\i: lloma unitor. 

The title of the report which Matt. Dandolo — 
the brother-in-law of Caspar Contarini, as we 
learn from the letter of cardinal J*olc (ed. Quir. ii. 
j>. 60) — gav(5 ill after a iNisideiicc of twenty -six 
months in Rome. He promis(?s to be brief : “ A lie 
relatione non etmvengono (h'llc cose che sono state 
scritte sc non (luello cho sono necessario di esser 
osH(‘rvatc.” 

He speaks first of the latter days of Paul Til. 
(I havt^ already given the most important portions) ; 
he then mentions the conclave, and nanies all the 
car<linals. Dandolo asserts that he arrivi'd in 
Rome with members of the colhige belonging to 
the university of Padua. We see how well he must 
have been informed, lie then gives a table of the 
papal finances ; — “ 11 particolar conto, io I’ho avuto 
da essa camera. 

“1. La camera apostolica ha d’entrafa I’anno : 
per la thesaureria della Marca 250(M1 sc., per 
la salara di detta provincia 10000, per la thesau- 
reria ilellacittd, d’ Ancona 6000, — d’Ascoli 2400, — 
di Fermo 1750, — di Camerino I7OOO, — di Roma- 
gna ct salam 31331, — di Patrimonio 24000, — di 
Perugia et Umbria 35567, — di Campagna 1176, 
per Norsia 600, per la salara di Roma 16075, per 
la doana di Roma 62000, per la gabella de cavalli 
in Roma 1322, per lo himiere 21250, per I’anco- 
raggio di Civita vccchia 1000 ; per il sussidio 
triennale : dalla Marca 66000, da Iloinagna 443^14, 
da Rologna 15000, da Perugia ct Umbria 43101, 
da Patrimonio 18018, da Campagna 21526 ; da 
censi di S. Pietro 24000, dalla congreg^e do fj-ati 
23135, da vigesima de Hcbrei 6855, da iiialeficj 
di Roma 2000. Summa 559473. 

Da doxime del state ecclesiastico quaudu 
si pongono 3000 •sc., da dexime di 
Milano 40000, — del regno 37000, — dalla 
gabella della farina 30000, — della gabella 
do contra! ti 8000 , =220(^)000. 

Ha il datario per U officii che vaeano 
compositioni et admissioni 131000, da (?) 
spoglie di Spagna 25000 = 147000 

Sunmia dello entrate tutte 706(?)473 


senza le 5 partite non trattc fuora, che stanno a 
bcneplacito di N, Signore. 

“ 11. La camera ha di spesa ranno : a diversi 
go vomatori, Icgati, roche 46071 scudi, alii otticiali 
di Roma 145815, a diverse gratie 58162, in Roma 
al governatorc bargello, guardie carnerali et altri 
officii 66664, al capitano generalc 36600, alle gnl- 
Icre 24000, al populo Romano per il capitolio 8650, 
al maestro di casa, il vitto della casa 60000, a di- 
versi extraordinarii in Roma 35485, al signor Ral- 
duino cameriero I7OOO, al signor (Roan Battista 
] 750, alia eavalleria quando si teneva ranno 30000, 
al N. S. per suo spendere et per provisioni da a 
cardinah e tutto il datariato 232000. Sunima in 
tutto qiiesto exito 70(6{)5657 scudi.” 

fl. The ajiostolic chamber lias of yearly reve- 
nue, from the treasury of La Marca 25000 sendi, 
from tbc salt dues ol‘ the said ]>rovince 10000, from 
the treasury of the city of Ancona 6000, — of As- 
coli 2400, — of Fermo 1750, — of (Jamerino I7OOO, — 
of Romagna, with salt dues, 31331, — of the J^atri- 
mony 24000, — of Perugia and Umbria 35567,- " ‘'f 
Campagna 1 176, from Noi*sia 600, from the salt 
lines of Homo 16075, from the customs of Rome 
62000, from the tax on horses in Romo 1322, from 
lights 21250, from the anchorage of Civita Veechia 
1000 ; from the triennial subsidy, of La Mtirca 
66000, of Romagna 44334, of Bologna 16000, of 
Perugia and Umbria 43101, of the Patrimony 
18018, of (Jainpania* 21526 ; from St, Peter’s tax 
24000, from the congregation of friars 23135, from 
the Hebrew twentieths 6855, from the maleiacturs 
of Rome 2000. 

Total 656473 

Adding for the tithes of the ecclesiastical 
state 3000 scudi, for that of Milan 40000, 
for that of the kingdom 37000, fi»r the 
wheat tax 30000, for the tax on con- 
tracts 8000 = 220000 

The datario receives upon vacant offices 
for compositions and admissions 131000, 
from Spanish booty 25000. = 147000 

Total of the entire revenue 706473 
without the five portions not brought forward, 
which arc disposable at the good pleasure of our 
lord. 

[IT. The cliamber’s annual expenditure is : for 
various governors, legates, forts, 46071 simdi, for 
the officers of Rome 145815, for various gratuities 
58162, ill Rome for the governor bargello, guards 
of the chamber, and other appointments, 66664, 
for the captain general 36600, for the galleys 
24000, for the Roman people fur the capitoI 8650, 
for the master of the palace, for the victualling of 
the palace 60000, for sundry conlingencies in 
Home 35485, for signor Bahluino, chamberlain, 
17000, for signor Gioan Battista 1750, for the 
cavalry when it was 011 service 30000 yearly, for 
our lord, for liis privy purse, and for pensions 
for the cardinals and the whole datariato, 232000. 
Tota,l of this whole expenditure, 705557 scudi.] 

He ends with remarks on the person of Julius 
IIT. “ Papa Giulio, Serbia gravissimo e 

sapientissimo cons*^*, e dal Monic Sansovino, picciol 
luogo in Toscana, come gia scrissi alle Ecc*‘^ V®. 
11 prime che diedc noine e qualche riputatione alia 
casa liua fu suo avo, dottore e molto dotto in legge, 
e fu al servitio del duca Guido de Urbino, dal 
quale mandate in Roma per negotii del suo state Ji 
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ncfiuisto (gratia molta, Hiccho col iiiolto Htudio che 
in delta facultk fece il 8uo ncpote, ncquistci tanto di 
gratia et riputatione chc cl fu il cardinal do Monte : 
di chi poi fu nipotc qiiesto. Arrivalo in corte per 
il prinio grado caineri(*r di papa Julio sceondo, fu 
I»oi arcivcscovo di Siponto, et in till grailo venue qiii 
alle Ecc*« V« a dimainlargli Pavenna et (lervia, 
quandoebe cdlc Ic hobbeno doppo il sacco di Roma : 
et col rnulto suo valoro nel quale cl si dimostru ct 
nclle lettere di legge et nci consigli havuti molti ct 
per I’auttoritii molta di suo zio, die fu il cardinal 
di Monte, dojipo rnorto lui, fu fatto cardinal que- 
sto. Et fatto [lapa si prese subito il nomc di 
Julio, che fu il suo patron, con uiio perfettion (pre- 
Huntion ?) di volcrlo iinitare. 

“ Ila Sua (14 anni a 28 Ottobre, di nutura 
collerica niolto, ina audio inolto bciiigna, sicdie ] 
per gran collera die Pabbi la gli passa inanzi die 
conipissK di ragionarla, sicchc a me pare di potcr 
atfirmure lui non portal* odio ne audio forsc aiiiorc 
ad alcuno, cccctto pero il cardinal di Monte, dd 
ijuale diro poi. A Sua Santit^ non volscro niai 
dar il voto li cardinali ne di Marsa (1) ne di 
Trento, ct furono li subito et mt'glio prciniati da 
lei die alcun’ altro di quci oho la favorirono. Il 
piu favorite servitore di niolli anni suo ei*a lo arci- 
vcHOOvo di Siponto, che lei csaemlo cardinale gli 
diode I’arcivescovato e da lui fu seinprc ben ser- 
vita, sicdie si credea dn* subito la lo farebbe car- 
dinale, ina lui si e riinasto iu ininoribus quasi die 
non era quandochc lei era cardiiuilo, die poi fatto 
pjqia o poco o nulla si e vohito valor di lui, sicdie 
d povcriiK) sc nc resta quasi come disperato.” 

[pope Julius, may it jilcase your most serene 
scignory, most grave and most wise council, is 
from Monte Sansovino, a little place in Tuscany, 
as I have already written to your excellencies. 
The first who gave name and some degree of rejm- 
tatV>n to his lioiise was ids grundlatlier, a doctor 
voi*y learned in the laws, who was in the service 
of (iuke Guido de Urhino, by wlioin being sent to 
Rome on atfairs concerning his state, he attained to 
great favour there : so that his nephew, having 
made great progress in the study of the said 
faculty, ac(|uircd so much favour and renown, that 
he became cardinal di Monte, whose nephew is the 
present pope. His first appointment at court hav- 
ing been that of dianiberlaiii to pope Julius the 
second, he was next made archbishop of Siponto, 
and ill that rank went to your excellencies to de- 
mand of you Ravenna and Cervia when you held 
them after the sack of Rome ; and by means of 
his great ability, whereby he distinguished himself 
both in legal learning and on numerous occasions 
on which his counsel was available, and through 
the great influence of his uncle, the then cardinal 
de Monte, since dead, he was made cardinal. On 
being made pope, he immediately took the name of 
Julius, which was that of his patron, with a pur- 
pose to imitate him. 

[His holiness will be 64 years of age the 28th of 
October, is of a very choleric but yet very kindly 
natiin*, so that, for all his choler be great, he puts it 
aside with those who are able to reason with him ; 
so tliat 1 think I can aflirm that he does not enter- 
tain hatred to any one, nor it may he love, — ex- 
cept, indeed, to cardinal di Monte, of whom I shall 
speak hereafter. Neither cardinal di Marsa (?) nor 
cardinal di Trento ever voted for his holiness, 
and they immediately received higher rewards 


from him than any of those who favoured him. 
His most favourite servant for many years ivas the 
archbishop of Siponto, to wlmm, when he was 
cardinal, he gave the archbishopric, and he was 
always well served by him, so that it was thought 
lie would immediately make him cardinal : the 
archbishop, however, has remained in ininoribus, 
worse almost than he was when the pope was 
cardinal, who w'h<*n he became pope made little 
or no aRcount of him, so that the poor man is 

almost in despair thereat J The M S. is 

unfortunately too defective to allow of our copying 
furtlicr, particularly as the inforuiatioii it gives 
often becomes trivial. 

28. Vita di Marcello IT scritta di projma imno del 
shjnor Alex. <Arvini suo frakilo. (Alh. nr. 
lo7-) [Tho life of Marcellus II.« written by 
his brother, Signor Alex, Ccrviiii, with his 
own hand.] 

There exists a very useful little work on pojie 
Marcellus IJ. by Peter Polidori, 1744. The very 
first of the sources from which he states tliat he 
drew his information is this biography by Al<‘x. 
Cervini. Unfortunately the greater part of it 
sutt*ered severely in a fire that occurred in the 
family mansion at Montepulciano in the year iriflB. 
Only a fragment of it remains. 1 extract the 
following passage, which relates to an attempt at 
rcforiniug the calendar made under Leo X., which 
is not mentioned by Polidori. 

“Havendolo adunque il padre assuefatto in que- 
sti costumi et csercitatolo nella grammatiea, retto- 
rica, aritimdica, e geometria, accaddc clie aiiclie tu 
esercitato iiell’ astrologia naturale piii aiicora die 
non liavcrebbc fatto ordinatamente, e la eaiisa fu 
questa : la di N. Sig*"*-' in quel tempo, Leone X, 
per publico editto fece iiitendero die chi haveva 
regola o iiiodo di correggere ruiino trascorso fiiio 
ad all* liorn per uiidici giomi, lo facesse iioto a S, 
; onde Riccardo gia detto, siccome assai 
esercitato in qnesta prolcssione, volse obbedire al 
ponteiice, o pero con longa e diligente osservatione 
e cun siioi stromenti trovo il vt?ro corso del sole, 
siecoine apparisce nelli suoi opusculi inandati al 
papa Leone, con il quale o con quella gloriosissima 
cusa de Medici teneva gran servitu e specialmente 
con il magnifico Giuliano, dal quale aveva ricevuti 
favori et offerto gratidi. Ma perdio la morte lo 
prevenno, quel Signore non segui piii oltre il dise- 
giio ordiiiato die Kiccardo seguitasse, servendo 
la persona Sua Ecc*® iu Fraiicia e per tiitto dove 
essa andasse, come erano couvenuti. Ne la San- 
tita di N. Signore potette eseguire la publicatione 
della correttione dell* anno per varii iiiipedinienti 
e fiiialmeiite per la morte propria, che ne segui 
lion mol to tempo doppo.*’ 

[His father then having accustomed him to 
these habits, and having exercised him in gi*aniiuar, 
rhetoric; arithmetic, and geometry, it happened 
that he became likewise muck versed in natural 
astrology, and that much more than would have 
htion the case under ordinary circumstances. The 
cause was this : his holiness, tjie then nope, Leo X., 
gave out by public proclamation, that whoever 
*knew' a rule, or method, for correcting the year, — 
which by this time had outrun the reckoning 
eleven days,— should make the same known to his 
holiness. Accordingly, the before-mentioned 
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Riccardo (the pope’s father), being tolerably veraed 
in that profession, applied himself to obey the pope, 
and so by long and diligent observation, and with 
the help of his instruments, he found the true 
course of the sun, jus appears in his essays pre- 
sented to pope Leo, whose very devoted servant he 
Wiia, as Avell as of the whole of that most glorious 
house of Medici, particularly the magnifico Giu- 
liano, from whom ho had I'eceived favoui’S and 
large offers. Hut the death of that sigJior pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the intention that Mr. 
Riccardo sliould attend on his excellency in 
Franco and wlierever he went, as had been agreed 
on by them. Nor wsis his holiness able to follow 
up tlie publication of the correction of the year, by 
reason of various hindrtuices, and finally of his 
own death, wliich fullow'ed not long after.] 

We see* how the minds of the Italians in the 
times of Leo X. wore busied in this matter ; luid 
tlnit tlie bishoj) of Fossombrone, who urged a re- 
form of the calendar in the Lateraii council of the 
year I Til 3, was not the only one who turned his 
attention to the subject. 

29. Antouio Caracclolo Vita di Papa Paolo IV» 
(2 vols. fol.) [Life of pope Paul IV. by An- 
tonio Caracciolo.J 

Antonio Caracciolo, a theatinc,a Neapolitan, and 
a compiler all his life, could not abstain from de- 
voting his industry to the history of the most re- 
nowned of Neajiolitaii popes and the founder of 
the thejitiiu's, Paul TV. For tliis we owe him all 
thanks, lie has collected a great multitude of 
particulars that would otherwise have been lost. 
His book is the basis of Carlo Hroniato’s elaborate 
work, Storia di Paolo IV. Ponteficc Massimo, 
Roin. 1748, which presents an exceedingly rich 
collection of materials in two thick and closely- 
printed quarto volumes. 

Hut, as was inevitable under the rigid censure 
exercised in the catholic church, Hromato could by 
no means admit every thing that he found in his 
authorities. 

I have often mentioned a detailed information 
presented by J. 1*. Caraffa to Clement VII. on the 
condition of the church, which was drawn up in 
the year 1532. Bromato has a long extract from 
it (i. p. 205), but he omits a great deal, and that 
too the most significant part ; for example, what is 
said of the propagation of Lutheran opinions in 
Venice. 

“ Si supplica S. die per I’honore di dio e suo, 
non es.sendo qncsta citta la pi Cl mininia nc la piu 
vil cosa della christianiU ct essendovi nella citta o 
iiel dominio di molte e molte migliura d’animo com- 
messo a S. sia contonta da persona fcdclc as- 
coltare qualche cosa del loro bisogno, il quale ancor- 
che sia grande, pure se ne dir^ per hora qualche 
parte. K perche, come Tapostolo dice, sine fide 
iinpossibileest placercdeo,comminciarete da questa, 
et avisareto S. S^* ^oine si sente degli errori e dell’ 
horesie nella vita e nci costumi di alcuni, come c in 
non faro la quaresima e non confessarsi etc., c nella 
dottrina di alcuni, cho publicamcnte ne parlano e 
tengono o, communicano ancora con gli altri de* 
libri prohibiti senza rispetto. Ma sopra tutto di- 
rete die questa peste, tanto delP heresia Lutei*ana 
quanto d’ogni altro erroro contra hdero et bonos 
mores, da due sorti di persone potissimamente si va 


disseminando et aumentando, doe dagli apostati e 
da alcuni frati massime convcntuali, e S. S** deve 
sapero di quella maledetta nidata di quelli frati 
minori convcntuali, la quale per sua bontii fennando 
alcuni suoi servi ha incomiuciiito a mettero in is- 
compiglio : perche essendo loro stati diseepoli d’un 
fratc heretico gia morto, han voluto far onore al 
maestro. . . . E per dire quello che in do mi oc- 
corse, pare che in tanta necessita non si dehba aii- 
darc appresso la stampa usata ; ina siecome nell* 
ingruente furoro della guerm si fanno ogni di luiovo 
provvisioni opportune, cosi nella maggior gnerra 
spiritiiale non si deve stare a dorniire. E ))(*rdio 
S. S** sa die Tofficio delF iiiquisitionc in questa 
provinda stii iielle inani de* sopradetti frati minori 
coiivontuali, li quali a caso s’abbattono a fare qual- 
die iuquisitione idoiica, come c state quel maestro 
Martino da Treviso, della cui diligenza c fedo so 
che il sopradetto di buoiia memoria vcscovo di Pola 
infomio S. et essendo hora lui routato da quello 
ill altro officio, c succcsso noil’ iiiquisitioiio non so 
chi, per quanto inteiido, inolto inetto : e pero biso- 
gneria che S. provvedesse parte con cccitar 
gli ordimirj, die j>er tutto quasi si domic, o 
parte con deputarc alcune persone d’autoritti, man- 
dare in questa terra (lualdie legato, se possibilo 
fosse, non amliitioso lie eupido, e dio atteiidesso a 
risardre I’lionore e oivdito della sedc apostolica e 
pun Ire o almeno fugai*e li ribaldi heretici da mezzo 
de’ poveri diristiani : ptu'die dovunque andcraimo, 
porteramio scco il testiinonio della propria iiequitia 
e della boiita de’ fcdeli eattolici, che non 11 voglioiio 
in lor compagnia. E perche la peste dell’ heresia 
si suole introdin’re e per le prediebe o libri licreti- 
cali o per la lunga liabituatioiie nella mala e disso- 
luta vita, della quale fadhnonte si vionc all* heresia, 
par che S. potria fare in cio uiia santa, boncsta 
ct utile provvisiono.” 

[His iiolinesR is implored for the honour of imd 
and his own, this city not being the least or the 
meanest object in Christendom, and there being in 
this city and its territories many and many a thou- 
sand souls committed to his holiness, that he be 
content to hear from a faithful witness something 
of their wants, which, great as they arc, shall now 
be stated, at least in part. And since, as the Apo- 
stle says, without faith it is impossible to please God, 
you shall begin with this, and acquaint his holiness 
of the errora and heresies in life jvnd conduct of 
certain peraons, w^ho do not keep Lent, nor confess, 
&c., and with tlio doctrines of others, who publicly 
profess and maintain the same, and indecently com- 
mnnicate with others in the matter of prohibited 
books. But, above all, you will say that this plague, 
whether of the Lutheran heresy, or of all other 
errtn*s contrary to the faith and to sound morality, 
i.s chiefly disseminated and augmented by two sorts 
of persons, that is, by ajjostates and by cci'taiii 
monks especially ; and his holiness ought to be 
made acquainted with that accursed nest of frati 
minori, which being allowed by his goodness to 
stop some of his servants, has begun to create dis- 
turbance ; for they, having been disciples of a he- 
retic monk now dead, wish to do honour to their 
master. . . . And to speak ray opinion in this mat- 
ter, I think that in bo great an emergency we 
ought not to confine oui*selve8 to the usual routine ; 
but, as in the thickening horrors of war, new expe- 
dients are daily adopted as opportunity requires, so 
in the greater spiiitual w'arfare we otiglit not to 

c c 
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Hluinbcr. And whereas his holiness knows that 
the oHico of the in((uisition in tliis province is in 
the hands of the aforesaid frati ininori, who oeca- 
siinially condescend to <‘xeeute sorno fit inquisition, 
as was tlie case iindtir that master Martino de Tre- 
viso, of whose <lili|r»Miee and faith J know that the 
aforesaid bishop of Pola, of worthy memory, in- 
formed his holiness ; and he bein« now transferred 
from that ofhee to another, and his place filled ))y I 
know not who, some very incapable ])eraon, as far 
as I can learn, — it w<‘re needful accordingly that his 
holiness should make due jirovision, partly by ex- 
citing the m’dinarii’S, who are every where, so to 
speak, asleep, and |)artly by deputing some persons 
of weight, and sending hither some legate free, if 
it b(" possilile, from ambition and cupidity, who 
should a]>ply himself to jiatch up the honour and 
credit of till? apostolic see, and t») j)unisb, 4>r at 
least to chase away, the rascal heretics from among 
tin* poor Christians ; for let them go where they 
nill, they nill carry with them the evidence of 
their own wickedness, and of the goodness of the 
f.iilhfid eatlioli(*s, who will not have them in their 
company. And whereas the plagtie of heresy is 
usually introduced hv prcaelicrs and by heretical 
hooks, and by long hahituatioii in an evil and dis- 
sohite life, which easily leads to heresy, it sc'cins 
th.at liis holiness might adopt a holy, honourable, 
and useful provisiim in this res}»eet.] 

Caraeeiolo’s w’ork contains a great many other 
pieces of information of more or less consequence, 
which liowawer have remained unknown, and which 
a mor(‘ detaihsl w-ork than the present ought not to 
overlook. The Italian Biography is altogether dis- 
tinct from another of his writings, “ (;<dleetanea 
historica de Paulo IV it is (juite a diliereiit kind 
of work, and far more useful. There are, however, 
ijj the Colleetan(*a some few things which reeur in 
• the “ Vita,” such, for insfane<‘, as the description 
of tlie changes nndiM'takc'n by J*aul 1 V. after ho 
had dismissed his nephews. , 

30. JMftftone (fi M. Bernardo Nara^/ei'o alia 

di V’^enefin tornando di Roma amhaseiafttre 
apfornM dti pontefiec l\ioh> ! V, [Re- 

port made to the republic of Venice by Ber- 
nardo Navagero on his return from an em- 
biissy to I’aul J V.J 

This is one of the Venetian reports which ob- 
tained general circulation. Palluviciiii made use of 
it, and was even attacked on that account : llainal- 
diis, too, not to speak of later authors, makes men- 
tion of it (Annales Eccles. 1537, No. 10). 

Undoubtedly it is highly deserving of these bon-' 
ours. Bernardo Navagero enjoyed the rej>utation 
ill Venice of a learned man. We learn from Pos- 
carini (della Lett. Ven. p. 255) that he w as jiroposed 
as historiographer of tlie republic. In his former 
embassies to Charles V., Henry VII T., and Soly- 
maii, he had acquired practice in the conduct of 
dltticult affairs, and in the observation of remark- 
ah!(‘ characters. He came to Rome immediately 
afti'r the accession of Paul IV. 

Navagero elassities the duties of an amhasstidor 
under three heads ; understanding, which demands 
penetration ; negotiation, which demands address ; 
and reporting, wliieh demands judgment in order 
to determine whut it is necessary and useful to 
say. 


He begins w ith the general question of the elec- 
tion and pow'i'r of the popes. It is his opinion that 
if the j)o])es woiihl make it their study to imitate 
Christ, they wouhl he vastly more formidable. Ho 
then pourtrays “ le conditioni ” as he says, “ di 
papa i*aoh) I V, e di chi lo consiglia,” [the qualities 
of pope Paul IV., and of his advisers], that is, 
above all his three nephews. I have made usp of 
his description ; hut we cannot agree with the 
author in liis genei’al conclusions. He holds that 
even Paul IV. had no other object than th'e aggran- 
dizement of his own house. Had Navagero w ritten 
at a later pcriod,afterthehanislmi(^ntof tlie nephew s, 
he would not have let fall such an opinion. That 
very event marked the great turn in the pajial 
jiolicy from ti'inperal to sjiiritual view’s. From 
personal matters Navagero proct'eds to a descrip- 
tion of the war between Paul IV. and ^’hilip 1 1., 
and h(‘re he displays the same happy eoneeption and • 
acute observation. Next follow reflections on the 
for<*ign relations of Rome, and on the ])rohahIe re- 
sult of a future election. It is with extreme cau- 
tion Navagero ventures to .speak on this subject : 
“pill,” hts says, “per sodisfaro allc SS. VV. KE. 
che a me in qiiella parte,” j rather for your excel- 
lencies’ satisfaction than my own*] But he did not 
guess amiss. He nanu'S as one of the tw'o w ho, in 
his opinion, had the greatest chance of success, 
Medighis, who was actually elected, although he 
thought, indeed, that the other, l^uteo, had the 
belter pi*OHp<M*ts. 

“ Now', however,” ho says, “ I am here once 
more. I again behold the coiintenaiiee of my 
sovereign, the illustrious republic, for whose ser- 
vice there is nothing so great that J would not 
attempt it, notliing so insignificant that I would 
not undertake it.” This expression of devotedness 
gives a still more glowing coloui’ to his descrip- 
tions. 

31. Relatione del M. Alnhe ilAocewiV/o T'af" H- 
ioniato della (\>rtedi Roma 1500. — {^Arch. Ven.) 
[Aluise Mocenigo’s report of his embassy to 
Rome.] 

Mocenigo remained seventeen months at tlie 
court of Paul IV. ; the conclave lasteil four months 
eight days ; and seven muiitlis he filled the post of 
ambassador to Pius IV. 

He describes first the ecclesiastical and temporal 
administration, the trihimals of justice, and the 
court under Paul IV. On this head he makes an 
observation, of which I have not ventured to make 
use, though it is suggestive of a great deal : “ 1 
cardiiiuli,” he says, “ dividono fra loro le citta delle 
legationi (iiel conclave) : poi continuano in questo 
modo a heneplaeito dclli poiitefici.” [The cardinals 
distribute the legations to the several cities among 
themselves (in the conclave), and the arrangement 
is afterwards continued, subject to the good plea- 
sure of the popes.] Is this possibly the origin of 
the ailmiiiistmtion of the state lij’ the clergy, which 
was gradually introduced ? 

Nor does he forget the antiquities in which 
Rome, as tho accounts of Bcissard and Gamuced 
testify, was then more rich that at jaiiy other 
period. “ In cadaun loco, hahitato o non hahitato, 
eho si seava in Rom<a, si ritrovano vestigie a fa- 
hriehe iiobili et antiche, t't in molti Kioghi si eavano 
di hellissime statue. Di statue marmoree, poste 
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insieme, si potria fare im grandissirao eacreito.” 
[In every Rpot, inhabited or otherwise, which is 
excavated in Rome, arc found vestiges of noble 
antique structures, and in many ]>laco.s very beau- 
tiful statues are dug up. There are luai’ble statues 
enough, if they were put together, to form a lluge 
arniy.J 

He then adverts to the disturbances that broke 
out on the death of Paul IV., and wliich, e^en after 
they aj>pearcd to be allaycMl, were repeated in a 
thousand^resh disorders. “ Uessato c'hebbo il jmi- 
polo, concorscro nolla cittii tutti falliti e fuorusciti, 
ehe non si sentiva altro cho omicidii, si ritrovavano 
ulcuid che con 8, 7 e fin 6 scudi si jiigliavano il 
carieo (rainazzar un* iionio, a tanto che ne furono 
in poehi giorni commcBse nvoltc centenara, aicuiii 
p('r ininiei/ia, altri per lite, molti per ereditar la 
siia i‘oba. A altri j)er diverse cause, di niodo che 
Roma parrva., come si suol dire, il bosco di Jlac- 
euro.” j W'heii tlie jieojile Jiad ceased from their 
commotions, all tin' broki'ii men and outlaws flocked 
to (lu‘ city, so that nothing was heanl of but inur- 
(h'rs ; ami persons were fonml W'ho for eight, seven, 
and even six scudi, would take iijmn them to kill a 
man, so that many hundred murders were com- 
mitted in a few days, some for old quarrels, some 
on jiceount <»f law’-suils, many for the sake of iii- 
h(u*iting the spoils of the murdered, and for divers 
j)tlier r< jisons, insomueh that Rome, as the saying 
is, was like the forest of Baccaro.] 

'I'he conelavt^ was very j»)vial, with banquets 
ett ry day : Vargas spent whole nights there ; at 
least “ alii busi del eonelavti j” but the pei’soii who 
d('t<‘rmined the election was duke Cosmo of Flo- 
rence. “ Il duca di Fin-n/e I’a fatto papa : lui Ta 
fatlo ponor iiei nominati del rc Filijjpo e poi con 
iliversi me//.i raei'ornmandai* anco dalla regina di 
Uraii/a, e finaliiieiite guadagnal(»gli con grand’ iii- 
duslria c diligenza la parte Carafesea.” [Tin? duke 
of Flon*mre made him pop(*. It was he who had 
him put among the iftuninees of King Philip, then 
by various means caused him to he reconiiiiended 
by the (pieeii of France, and hnally with great ex- 
oiiions gained over tlu^ CarafVa. jniiiy to liis intc- 
rosls.J How plainly do all tin; intrigues related in 
the histoiii-H of the conclaves shrink before our 
eyes into their intrinsic nothingness ! The Authors 
oi' thest' histories, thems(*lve's usually membora of 
the coiiclavts, saw only the mutual hearings of the 
individuals with whom they were ac<mainted, but 
all inhiu'iices from without were hidden from 
them. 

The report concludes with a description of Pius 
IV. so far as his personal character Imd up to that 
time displayed itself. 

32. <kl CV*"® M, Marchio Michiel K*‘ e 

Proc. ritonuito da Pio 7 K sovutw pontcjict', 
fatta a 8 di Zugno 1580. [Report of the em- 
bassy of Marchio Michiel to Pius IV.] 

A report of an embassy of congi’atulation which 
was absent from Venice but thirty -nine days, and 
cost 13,000 ducats. As a report it is very feeble. 
Michiel exhorts to submissiveness to Romo. “ Non 
si tagli la giurisdition del papa, e li sig^i avogadori 
per non turbare I’aninio di S. S** abbirio tutti quelli 
rispetti che si convicne, i qiiali ho visto che niulte 
volte non si hanno.” [Let the pope’s jurisdiction 
not be wrested from him, and let tlie lawyers, to 


avoid disturbing the mind of his holiiu'SH, act with 
all that deference and eircumspoctieii which is be- 
coming, and which I have on inojiy occasions seen 
that they do not observe.] 

33. Jyinpacei degll amhasciaton Veneti 18 ^laijq'io — 

21 150*0.— 7///?>/'W/. Politt. tom. viii. 272 

leaves . — Pagguagli ddC amfxi.wiatju'e Vrurto in 
lioina Uidl, Inform. Politt. toni. xxxvii. 71 
leaves. [De.spatehes of the Venetian ambas- 
sa<loi‘8, inth May — 2lst Sept. 1500. — Reports 
of the Venetian ambassador at Rome, 1501] 

The Raggnagli are also dispatches of the months 
of Jan. and Feh. 1501, all from Marc. Anton, do 
Mula, who for a while tilled the post of ambassador. 
(St*e Andri'U' Manroireiii Hist. Veiiet. lib. viii. tom. 
ii. 153.) They arc \ cry in.structivc, and interest- 
ing as to the cirenmstances of the limes and tho 
character of Pins. The tinal fate of the Carafcschi 
occupies a prominent place in them, and it appears 
that Philip II. was then de.sirous of saving his old 
foes. This was <‘ven alleged again.st him at the 
court of Rome as a crime. Vargas replied that 
Philip II. had pardoned them once fur all : quel 
gran re, quel santo, qnel eattolico non fjjcemlo 
come voi altri” [that great king, that holy, that 
catholic king not d»)ing afti'i* your waysl. 'I'lie 
I)oj*e, on the other hand, reproached them most 
veheinently ; “ havere mosso Tarme do Christiani, 
do Turchi o degl’ cretiei, . . . <* cho Ic lettero ehe 
venivano da l’'raneia o dagli agisiti in Italia, tutte 
crano contrafatt(‘ etc.” [llmt they bad roiiscMl the 
Christians, the Txii-ks, and the heredics to war . . . 
and tho letters from France and from ilus agt'uts in 
Italy were all forged, Ac.] The jK)pc said he 
would give 100,000 scudi to know they were inno- 
cent. But horrors sucli as tlicy had committed 
wore not to he endured in Chr’stendom. 

1 abstain, however, from making i‘\tracts from 
these letters. It is enough to have signilied their 
contents. 

34. KdracTus ]m>cessiis mrdinafis Cara(}\v. /njf'. 

tom. ii. f. 405 bh 510, witli tho addition ; J/ar 
cofda in'ucessus format} rontrn rardinah m (oraf~ 
fun TL'diicta in snnimam, cum hnjiutationibus fad 
mrmnqnc repritbotionibus perfect fnif d. A’ A" 
JVor. 1500. [Extract of the trial of cardinal 
Cai’affa, Ac.] ^ 

From the ninth point of the defence, s.v. Ilieresis, 
w’e learn that Albert of Brandenhiirgh sent a cer- 
tain colonel Fricdj-ieh to Rome to coiicliuh! a treaty 
with Paul IV. The colonel had aiidiciiee of tho 
popa himself, but the cardinal of Augsburg (Otto 
von Trucljsess) raised so many objeeliiuis against 
him, that he was at last sent out of R/ome. To 
this is annexed : “ El suceesso de la muerte de 
los Garrafa.s con la declaracion y el inodo que 
murieron y el di y lioni 1501, Inform, ii. 

35. Relatione di Girolamo Soranzo del 1503. Roma. 
— {Arch Vcn.) [Report by Girolamo So- 
raiizo.J 

Tho date of tho year 1501 on the copy in the 
archive.s, is undoubt(?dly incorrect. It appeiirs 
from the authentic lists of the cmbassie.s, that 
Girolamo Soranzo xj^as appointed as early as Sept. 
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22, 1560, on account of Mula having accepted a 
place of pope Pius IV. and thereby fallen into dis- 
griice with the republic. But he wjis fr)rgivcn, and 
it was not till ho was even made cardinal, in the 
year 1562, that ho was replnc(?d by Soranzo. The 
latter often refers, too, to the council, which did not 
sit at all in the year 1561. 

Girolamo Soranzo remarked, that the reports of 
ambassadors were both useful and agreeable to the 
senate (e volontieri uditc e maturamente conside- 
rate) ; lie composed his own with* industry and 
good-will. It is well worth while to hear his de- 
scription of I*ius IV. 

“ Delle qualita dell* animo di Sua Beatitudino 
dirt) sinceramente alcune particular! proprietii, die 
nel tempo della mia Icgationo lio potuto osstrvare 
in lei et in tender da persono cho ne hanno parlato 
Bciiza passiune. 11 papa, come ho detto di sopra, 
ha Htudiato in leggi : con la cognitione dclle quali o 
erai la pratiea di tanti unni nelli govemi principali 
elie ha liavuto, ha fatto un giudicio mirabilc nclle 
cause coai di giustitia come di gratia che si pro- 
j)ongono in segnatura, in niodo cho non s’apre la 
bocca che sa quello si puo concedere e qucllo si 
deve negare, la quale parte e non pur utile ma 
necesaaria in un ponteficc per le niolto et irapor- 
hinti niatcrio che occorre trattar di tempo in tempo, 
i^ossiede molto bene la lingua latina e s’ha scinpre 
dilettato di conoscer le sue bcllczze, in modo che, 
per quanto mi ha detto I’illustrissimo Navagiero, 
che no ha cosi bel giudicio, nei concistorj, dove c 
I’uso di parlar latino, dice quello che vuole c facil- 
inente e propriamente. Non ha studiato in theo- 
logia, ondc avviene che non vuole mai propria 
autorita pigliar in sc alcuna delle cause commesse 
all* ufficio dell’ iiKjuIsitione : ma usa di diro cho 
non csson<lo theologo si contentii rinu'ttei'si in tutte 
le cose a chi si ha il carico : e se bene si conosce 
non esser di sua satisfattione il modo cho tengono 
gl’ inquisitori di procedero per I’ordinario con tanto 
rigore contra gl’ inquisiti, e che si lascia intendere 
cho piu gli piaceria che usasscro termini da cor- 
tese gentilhuomo che da frate severo, nondiraeno 
non ardisco o non vuole mai opponersi ai giudicii 
loro, nei quali intervione poche volte, facendosi per 
il piu congregationi senza la presenza sua. Nclle 
materie o dcliberationi di stato non vuole consiglio 
d’alcuno, in tanto che si dice non esser stato ponte- 
ficG piu travagliato e manco consigliato di S. S** , 
non senza mcraviglia di tutta la corte che almeno 
nclle cose di maggior importantia clla non voglia 
avere il pai'cre di qualcho cardiualc, che pur ve nc 
sono inolti di buou consiglio : e so che un giorno 
Vargas lo persuasc a farlo, con dirle che se bene S. 

era prudentisaima, che pero uuus vir erat nuirus 
vir, ma olla se lo levo d’inanzi con male parole ; et 
in effetto si vede che, o sia che ella stima esser 
atta di poter risolver da se tuftc le materie che 
occorrono, o cho pur conosca esser pochi o forse 
niuno cardinale che non sia intercssato con qualche 
principe, onde il giudicio non puo esser libero e 
8incei*o, si vede, dico, che non si vuole servire d’altri 
che dal eardl Borromeo e dal sig*"® Tolomeo, i qmili 
esHcmlo giovani di niuna o poca sperienza et esse- 
guenti ad ogni minimo cenno di S. , si possono 
cliiamar piutosto semplici csccutori che consiglieri. 
Da (piesto mancamento di consiglio no nasce chc la 
Bcat^' Siui, di natura molto presta per tutte le sue 
attiuni, si risolve anco molto presto in tutte le 
materie, jHir importanti che le sieno, e presto si 


rimuove da quello che ha deliberate : perche 
quando sono publicato le sue deliberationi e che li 
venga poi dato qualche advertimento in contrario, 
non solo lo altera, ma fa spesso tutto I’opposito al 
iho priino disegno, il che a mio tempo c avveiiuto 
non una ma molto volte. Con i principi ticnc modo 
immediate contrario al suo preccssorc : perche 
quello usava di dire il grade del pontehcc esser 
per metter sotto i piedi gl’imperatori et i re, c 
questo (ficc che senza rautorit^ de* principi non si 
puo consorvare quel I a del pon tehee : e percio pre- 
cede con gran rispetto verso di cadauno principe c 
fa loro volentieri delle gratie, c quando le niega, lo 
fa con gran destrezza e modestia. Precede raede- 
simamente con gran dolcezza c facility nel trovar i 
negotii indifferentemente con tuttir'iria se alcuna 
volta segli domanda cosa che non sente, se mostra 
vehemente molto e terribile, iic patiso-^ che segli 
contradica : ne quasi mai e necessaria con S. la 
destrezza, perche quando si c addolcita, difficil- 
mciitc niega alcuna gratia : i vero chc nell’ esse- 
cutione poi si trova per il piii maggior difficulta 
che nclla promessa. I’orta gran rispetto verso i 
rev™* cardd, c fa loro volentieri delle gratie, ne de- 
roga mai ai soi indulti nelle collationi de’ bencficii, 
qucllo che non faceva il suo preccssorc. Pi vero 
che da quelli di maggior autorita par chc sia^desi- 
derato cho da lei fusse dato loro maggior ])artc 
delle cose che occorrono a tempo di tanti travagli 
di quello che usii di fare la S. : onde si dogliono 
di vedcrc dcliberationi di tanta importantia passar 
con cosi poco consiglio, e chiamano felicissima in 
questa parte la Serenita Vostra. Alii ambasciatori 
usa S. Beat*'© quelle maggior dimostrationi d’ainorc 
et honore che si possi desiderare, ne lascia adictro 
alcuna cosa per tener li ben satisfatti e contenti : 
tratta dolcemente i negotii con loro, c sc alcuna 
volta s’altera per causa di qualche dimanda ch’ella 
non sonta o altra occasione, chi sa usa re la des- 
trezza, Tacquicta subito, e fa in modo che se non 
ottieno in tutto quanto desid#ra, ha almeno in ris- 
posta parole molto cortesi ; dove quando segli vuol 
oppoucre, si pud esser certo di non aver nc I’uno 
ne I’altro : e perd Vargas non c mai stato in gratia 
di S. , perche non ha proceduto con quella mo- 
destia ch’era desiderata da lei. Finito che ha di 
trattar li negotii con li ambasciatori, fa loro parte 
cortesemente, parla delli avvisi die ha di qualche 
importantia, e poi ciitra volentieri a discon-ere de 
lo presente stato del mondo : e con me I'ha fatto 
in partieulare molto spesso, come si pud ricordar 
V. 8** die alcune volte ho empito i fogli dei suoi 
ragionaraenti. Con i suoi famigliari procede in 
modo dio non si pud conoscerc cho alcuno ha 
autorita con lei, perche li tratta tutti egualmente, 
non li daiulo libcrtii di far cosa alcuna che non sia 
coiiveiiientc, nd pemiettendo che se la pigliiio da 
loro medesimi, ma li tiene tutti in cosi bassa e 
povera fortuna die dalla corte saria desiderato di 
veder verso (luelli pin intimi camericri et altri ser- 
vitori antichi dimostrationo di maggior stima et 
amorc. Fa gran professiono d’esscr giudicc giusto, 
c volentieri ragioua di questo suo desiderio die sia 
fatto giustitia, e particolannente con gli ambascia- 
tori de* principi, con li qu«li ciitra poi alle volte 
con tal occasione a giustihearsi della morte di 
Caraffa e delle sententie di Napoli e Monte come 
fatto giustamente, essendoli forse venuto alle orec- 
chic esser stato giudicato dalla corte tutta ch*csBe 
sententie e particularmcnte quella di Caraffa siano 
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state fatte con severity pur troppo grande et extra- 
ordinaria. E naturalmente il papa inclinato alia 
vita privata e libera, perclie si vede che difficil- 
mente si puo accomodarc a procedere con quella 
maesti che usava il precessore, ma in tutto Ic sue 
attiuni niostra piutosto dolcezza che gravity, la- 
sciandosi vedore da tutti a tuttc There et anddndo a 
cavallu et a piedt per tutta la citt^ con pochissima 
compagnia. Ha una inclinatione graiidissima al 
fabbricare, ct in questo spende volentie|’i e larga- 
meiite, scntendo gran piaccrc rpiando si lauda Ic 
opcre che va faccndo : c par che habbi fine lasciar 
anco per questa via inemoria di sc, non vi essendo 
honiiai luogo in Roma che non habbi il nomc sue, 
ct ifsa di dire il fabbricare csscr particularmente 
inclinatione di casa de Medici, ne osserva S. Bcat*^o 
(|uello che c statu fatto dalli altri suoi precossori, 
che hanno per il piu incominciato edificii grand! o 
inagnificl lasciandoli poi iinperfetti, ma ella ha 
piutosto a piacere di far acconciar quclli che mi- 
nacciano ruvina e finir gl’iucoininciati, con fame 
anco de’ iiuovi, facendo fabbricar in molti lm»ghi 
dcllo state ccclosiastico : perche fortihea Civita 
vecchia, accoucia il porto d’Ancona, vuol ridiir in 
fortezza Bologna : in Roma poi, oltra la fortifica- 
tionc del borgo e la fabbrica di Belvedere e del 
palazzo, in iiiolte parti della cittk fa acconciar 
strade, fabbricar cliicsc c rinovar le porto con 
sposJi cusi grandti che al tempo inio per molti meai 
nolle fabbrielie di Roma solamente passava 12 m, 
scudi il mose o forse pin di quello che si convioue 
a principe, in tunto che viono affermato da ])iu au- 
ticlii cortigiani non esscr mai le cose passate con 
tanta misura e cosi strettamente come fanno al 
presciitc. E perche credo non habbia ad esscr 
discaro riiitcndore qualche particulare che ticiio S. 
Beat‘1® nel vivcrc, poro satisfaro anche a questa 
parte. Usa il pontcfico per ordinario levarsi, 
qiiando c sano, tan to di buon* hora cosi Tinvcnio 
conic Testate cli’e sempro quasi inanzi giorno in 
piedi, e subito vestito esce a far esercitio, nel quale 
spende gran tempo ; poi ritornato, entrano nella 
sua camera il rev*"o Borromeo o monsf Toloineo, 
con i quali tratta, come ho detto, S. tutto le cose 
importanti cosi pubbliche come private, e li tieno 
per Tordiiiario seco doi o tre hore : e qiiaiido li ha 
licentiati, sono introdutti a lei quei anibasciatori 
chc stanno aspettando Taudiciitia ; e finite che ha 
di ragionai* con loro, ode S. la inessa, e quando 
Thora non c tarda, esce fuori a dare audicutia ai 
cardimali et ad altri : e poi si mette a tavola, la 
tjual, ]>or dir il vero, non c molto splcndida, com’ 
cm quella del precessore, perche le vivande soiio 
ordinario e non in gran quantity et il servitio e do’ 
soliti soi camerieri. Si nutrisce di cibi gross! e di 
pasta alia Lombarda bene piu di quello che mangia, 
et il vino e greco di somma molto potente, nel quale 

, non si vuole acqua. Non ha piacere che al suo 
mangiare si trovino, secondo Tuso del precessore, 
vescovi ct altri prelati di rispetto, ma piutosto ha 
caro udir qualche ragionamento di persone piace- 
voli e che habbino qualeho umore. Ammettc alia 
sua tavola molto ^olte di cardinal! o degli ambas- 
ciatori, et a mo in particulare ha fatto di quest! 
favor! con dimostrationi molto amorovoli. Dapoi 
chc ha finite di mangiare, si ritira nella sua camera, 
e spogliato in camicia entra in letto, dove vi sta 
per Tordinario tre o quattro hore : e svegliato si 
ritoma a vestire, e dice Tufficio et alcuno volte da 
audientia a qualche cardinale ct ainbosciatore, e 
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poi se ne ritoma al suo esercitio in Belvedere, il 
I quale non intermette mai Testate fin Thora di cena 
e Tinverno fin che si vedo lume.” [Of the cha- 
racter of his holiness’s mind I will sincerely relate 
some special traits which 1 had an opportunity of 

{ lersoually observing during my embassy, and of 
learing from persons who spoke of them dispas- 
sionately. The pope, as I have already said, has 
studied the laws ; his knowledge in this depart- 
ment, and his practical experience for so many 
years in the principal governments, have given 
him an admirable force of judgment in the ques- 
tions, as well of justice as of favour, which are 
brought forward in the segnatura ; so that he never 
opens his mouth without knowing what may be 
granted and what must bo denied ; an endowment 
not only useful but necessary to a pontiff, seeing 
the multitude of important matters he has to dis- 
pose of from time to time. I le is very proficient 
in the Latin language, and has always delighted in 
its beauties ; so that, as I am informed by the illus- 
trious Navagiero, who is a good judge, in the consis- 
tories, where it is customary to speak Latin, he ex- 
presses whatever he w ill with case and propriety. 
He is not read in theology, for wdiich reason he 
will never take upon himself, of his unaided autho- 
rity, any of the cases before the office of the in- 
quisition ; but he is accustomed to say, that not 
being a theologian ho is content to rely in all 
things on those whose proper business it is ; and 
though it is notorious that he is not well pleased 
w’ith the mode adopted by the inquisitors of pro- 
ceeding commonly with so much rigor against the 
accused ; and though he gives it to be understood 
he would better like that they should use the lan- 
guage of courteous gentlemen than of stern monks, 
still he never ventures or chooses to oppose their 
judgments, with which he seldom interferes, the 
congregations taking i)lacc for the most part with- 
out his presence. In the business and delibera- 
tions of state ho desires no man’s counsel, so that 
the saying runs, there never was a pontiff more 
w orked and less cadvised than his holiness ; nor 
does it fail to excite surprise at court that at least 
ill more important matters he does not choose, for 
ai)pearance* sake, to employ a few cardinals, many 
of whom by the by are men of sound judgment. 
1 know that Vai’gas one day advised him to do so, 
telling him that though his holiness was indeed 
most wise, yet mus vir erat nullus tlr; but his holi- 
ness cut him short with a severe reproof. And in 
fact it is plain, that whether it be he deems himself 
fitted with the capacity to dotennino all mattci's 
that come before him, or that he knows there are 
few, or perhaps not one, of the cardinals not com- 
mitted to the interests of some prince or other, 
whence they cannot exercise a free and unbiassed 
judgmq^it, — it is i>lain, I say, that ho will not make 
use of any others than the cardinals Borromeo and 
Signor Tolomeo, who being young men of little or 
no expectations, and obsequious to his holiness’s 
least beck, may rather bo called simple executors 
of his commands than counsellors. Fi*om this lack 
of advice it comes to pass that his holiness, prompt 
by nature in all his actions, is very rapid, too, in 
his decisions in all mattci’s, whatever their import- 
ance, and rapidly abandems the decision he has 
pronounced. For when his conclusions have been 
made public, and he subsequently receives any in- 
formation of a coiiti’ury tendency, he not only 
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alters them, but frequently does the V(‘ry opposite 
to his original design ; a thing that in my time hap- 
pened not once but on many ocesisions. His be- 
haviour towards princes is the direct opposite to 
that of his predecessor ; for the latter used to say 
the pope was made to tread on the heads of cni- 
I»(;rors and kings, but the present poi>e declares 
that, without the authority of princes, that of the 
pontiff cannot be maintained : hence ho bears him- 
8(df very respectfully towanls every potentate, 
cheerfully grants th<‘m favours, and when he de- 
nies them docs it with great address and modesty. 
In like mann(*r he conducts himself with great 
gentleness and affability towards all persons with- 
out distinction in matters of business ; hut if on 
any occasion a re(|uest be made him which is not 
to his taste, h<; hocoiiies very vehement and teiTible, 
and will sutler no contradiction. It is hardly ever 
necessary to use address with his holiness, for 
when he is in good humour, ho finds it hard to 
r<*fiiHc any favour ; tnio it is the execution sub- 
Hi'queiitly presents more difliculty than the promise. 
He tlisjdays great respe<*t for the most reverend 
cardinals, and eheeifidly bestows favours upon 
them, nor ever detracts from the value of his kind- 
ness in the collation of beiieltces, which was not 
the case with his predecessor. It is true that the 
more infliuaitial amemg them appear to wish that 
they were allowi*d a larger share than is customary 
with his holiness in the affairs which occur iu so 
busy a period ; they are dissatisfied, therefore, at 
seeing delilM'ratious of such iinportancc take place 
with HO little aid of counsel, and pronounce your 
serenity particularly fortunate in this respect. ITis 
holiness bestows on anibassadoi*s the highest de- 
monstrations of love and honour they can desire, 
and omits uolhiiig that can tend to their satisfac- 
tion ; he treats mildly with them of tlieir several 
affairs, and if he sometimes becomes exasperated 
on account of some demand he disa|>j)roves of, or 
for any otlii'i* cause, one who can use address 
(juiekly paeilii’S liim, and succeeds with him so far, 
that if he does not wholly obtain what he desires, 
at least he ree<.*ives very courteous language in 
r(?[i]y ; wliereas, if one were to oppose him roundly, 
he might be :issure<l of receiving neither the one 
nor the other : yet for all this Vargas never pos- 
sc'ssed the favour of his holiness, because he did 
not conduct himself with the modesty wliieh was 
looked for iu him. When the business in hand is 
dispatched, he converses courteously with the am- 
bassadors ; talks of the ail vices he luos received of 
any importance, and enters freely into discourse on 
the present posture of ilie world : with myself in 
partieuliir ho has done this very fre<|uently ; and 
your serenity may remember tjpit I have some- 
times tilled lt*avt‘H with his discourses. With his 
domestics ho behaves in suchwise that no ^no can 
perci'ive any of them to possess in Hnence over him, 
for lie tn^ats them all cipially, not suffering one of 
them to do anything that is not becoming, nor per- 
mitting them to take anything of themselves ; but 
he keeps them all in such poor and humble fortune 
that the court w’ould willingly sec more respect 
and reganl displayed tow'ards tlic more confidential 
chamberlains and other old servants. He makes 
high profi'Hsioiis of justice as a judge, and willingly 
converses resja^cting this desire of his, that justice 
should be done, ])artlcularly with the ambassadors 
of j)oten tail's, w’itli whom, on all such occasions, he 


proceeds to justify the death of Caraffa and the sen- 
tences of Napoli and Monte as equitably pronounced, 
it having probably reached his ears that these sen- 
tences, especially that of Cai'atla, were judged by the 
whole court to be of extraordinary and undue seve- 
rity. The pope is naturally disjmsed to a life of 
privacy and freedom, because ho sees he Ciin hardly 
fashion himself to the majesty with which his prede- 
cessor bore himself ; but in all his actions he displays 
kindliness rather than dignity, suiieriiig himself to 
be seen fiy every one and at all hours, and going 
all over the city on foot and on horseback with a 
very scanty retinue. He has a very gi’eat taste for 
construction, in which way he spends readily and 
largely, being highly gratified when the works- he 
has in liand meet with praise ; it seems he looks to 
perpetuate his memory in this way too, there being 
now scarcely a place m Rome that does not bear 
his name ; and he is in the habit of saying, that con- 
struction is particularly the propensity of the house 
of Medici. Nor does his holiness follow the prac- 
tice of his predecessors, w ho for the most ])art be- 
gan large and sumptuous edifices, and tlien li'ft 
them imperfect, but he delights rather in causing 
the repair of those that are threatened with ruin, 
and in finishing those that are begun, while at the 
same time ho also causes the erection of new ones, 
having many such constructed i>i many ]>laces of 
the eccli'siastical states ; for he is fortifying Civita 
Vecchia, repairing the harbour of Ancona, and 
pro]» 08 es to convert Bologna into a fortress. In 
Rome again, besides the fortification of the town, 
and the construction of the Belvedere and the 
palace, he is causing streets to be repaired in many 
parts of the city, clmrehes to be built, and the 
gates to be repaired, with an outlay so great, that iu 
my time there were expended on the buildings of 
Rome alone for many months 12m. scudi the 
month, more perlia])S than becomes a sovereign; 
insomuch that it is affirmed by the oldest courtiers 
that matters were never subjected to such strict 
rule and measure as at present. As I imagine some 
particulars as to his Iioliness’s personal habits w’ill 
not bo unwelcome, I will supply information on 
this head also. The pontiff is commonly in the 
li.’ihit of rising so early, when in good health, both 
winter and summer, that he is always a-foot almost 
before day, and dressing quickly he go(*s out for 
exercise, in which he H|>ends a great deal of time. 
Upon his return, cardinal Borromeo and Mens. 
Tolomeo enter his chamber, and with them his holi- 
ness, as I have said, tri'uts of all imj)ortant matters 
both jmblic and private, and' he usually keeps them 
with liim two or three hours. On their dismissal 
those ambassadors W'ho expect audience are intro- 
duced to him, and when his holiness lias concluded 
with them he hears ma.ss, and if it be not late goes 
out to give audience to the cardinals and others. 
After this lie goes to table, which, to say the truth, 
is not .served in any very splendid stylo as was that 
of his predecessor, for tlio viands are common and 
in no great quantity, and the attendance is that of 
liis usual valets. His diet is ofccoarse meats and 
Lombard pastry, and his wine is Greek, of a very 
strong body, and which will not bear water. He is 
not fond, as was his i)rodeces.sor, of having bishops 
and other dignified prelates at his table, but rather 
loves the conversation of agreeable persons, and 
such ns posse.ss some bunmur. He often admits 
cardinals and ambassadors to his table, and on me 
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in particular ho has bestowed such favours in the 
most gracious manner. When he has finished his 
meal he retires to his chamber, and stripping to 
his shirt goes to bed, where he remains usually 
three or four hours. On waking he dresses again, 
recites his offices, and sometimes gives audience to 
a few cardinals and ambassadoi’s, and then returns 
to his exercise in the Belvedere, which ho never 
leaves olf in summer till supper time, and in winter 
HO long as there is light.] 

Many other interesting particulai’s rotating to 
the histojpy of those times are adduced by Soranzo. 
l^'or instance, he throws light on the otherwise 
almost imixplicable conversion of the king of Na- 
varre.# to Catholicism. Assuranctis had been given 
him from Romo, that should IMiilip IT. not in- 
deumify him with Sardinia for the lost part of 
Navarre, the pope would at all events give him 
Sardinia. • No theologians, says the urabassjulor, 
were needed to efiect the change in his sentiments; 
the n('gotiation did the business. 

1 ndnitthmc dd rc mttoUco a! il/'’ tP Alcantara 
ano ambanciatorc di qudloha da trattar in l{oina. 
Madi\ .‘10 Nor. 1502. Ixom.) — [Instruc- 

tion of the catholic king to his ambassador, 
JMonsigTior d’ Alcantara, touching matters to 
be handled in Rome. ) 

Accompanied with the pope’s answoi*. Pallavi- 
cini's extracts from the document (xx. 10.) arc 
satisfactory, with tho exception of the following 
pas.sage, which he rather seinns to have mistaken. 
“Circa I’articolo (hdla comniunione sub utraque 
Hj)ecie non restar<>rno di <lire con la sicurtii die sa- 
l)emo di iiotere usare con la M** Sua, die si parouo 
cose molto contrario il dimandar tanta liberta o 
liccii'/a nd concilio et il volere in un medesimo 
tempo die noi impediamo detto concilio e die pro- 
hibiamo all’ imperatore, al re di Francia, al duca 
<li llaviera (?t ad altri prineipi die non possano far 
proponere et qnesto et niolti altri articoli che 
ricercano attento, die essi sono deliberati et riao- 
Inti di farli proponere da suoi ainbasciatori e pre- 
lati, etiaiii che fosse contro la volunta dei leguti. 
Sopra il die S. dovra fare (piella considcra- 
tione che le parerii conveiiiente. Quanto a quello 
die siietta a noi, havenio differita la cosi fin (jui, o 
cercarenio di differirla piu die potremo, non os- 
tante lo grandi istanze che circa cio no sono state 
fatte : e tuttavia so faiiiio dalli sudetti prineipi, 
jwotestandod che s{' non so gli concede, perde- 
ramio tutti li loro sudditi, quali dieono peccar solo 
in (piesto articulo e nel resto esscr buoni cattolici, 
e di pill dieono die non CHScndogli conccsso, li pi- 
glierauno da se, e si congiiiiig<'ranno con li settarii 
vicini e protestanti, da quali (piando ricorrono per 
questo uso dd calico, sono astretti ad abjurare la 
nostra rdigioiie : sicche S. pud eonsidenire in 
quanta molestia e travaglio siamo. Ifiaccsse a dio 
che S. cattolica fosse viciiia c potessinio par- 
lare insieme cd andie abboccarsi con I’iinperatorc 
— havendo per ogiTi mode S. M*" (’esarea da in- 
contrarsi da noi, — che forso potriamo accoiiciare 
lo cose del moiido, o nessuno lo acconcierii mai so 
non dio solo, quandoiparcra a Sua Diviiia Maestd,” 
[Touching the article of communication in both 
kinds, w'o will not hesitate to say, with all the free- 
dom we are assured we may use towards his 
majesty, that it appears to us a glaring coiitrailie- 


tion, to demand so much liberty and license in the 
council, and at the same time to riMjuire that wo 
should hinder the said council, and prohibit the 
emperor, the king of France, the duke of Bavaria, 
and the other princes, from proposing this and 
many other articles, seeing that tliey have delibe- 
rately resolved on proposing them through tludr 
ambassadors and prelates, even though it should 
be in opposition to the will of the legates. 11 pon 
this head his majesty must adopt wliat views he 
shall think proper. As far as w^e are concmiied, 
we have hitherto postponed the matliT, and will 
endeavour to postpone it as much as W'c can, not- 
withstanding the earnestness with which it has 
been urged, and still is so, by the said princes, who 
protest that, if it is not conceded to them, they will 
lose all their subjects, who, tliey say, are in fault 
only on this point, and in all others are good catho- 
lics ; and, moreover, they say, if the same be not 
granted them, they will take it of themselves, and 
will combine with the neighbouring sectaries and 
]>rotestants, whom if they join in this use of the 
cup, they will be forced to abjure onr religion, 
ilis majesty therefore may see in what a painful 
perplexity we are placed. Would to (hid that his 
catholic majesty were near us, and that we could 
speak with him, and also with tho emperor, — 
it being by all moans expedient that his imperial 
majesty should have an interview with us,— so 
that perchance wo might arrange the affairs of the 
world, else no one will ever arrange them except 
God alone, when it shall seem good to his Divine 
Majesty.] 

37 . Imtruttione data al Carlo Visconti mandnfo 
da papa Plo IV al re iudfotieo per fecosedd con- 
ed lo in Trento. — tSuhscrihedy Carolus Jiurroniaius 
nfthno Oct. [Instruction to Carlo Vis- 

conti, envoy from Fins IV. to the king of 
Spain, touching the affairs of the eomicil of 
Trent.] 

Not contained in the eollectuni of the nuncio’s 
letters, which goes no further than Siptemlier, 
lofi.’l, and remarkable from its investigation of the 
motiv<*s for closing the council. 1‘allaviciiii, xxiv. 
1, I, has cited the greater part of this instruction, 
though not in the order in which it was written. 
The most remarkable fact, perhaps, made known 
by it is, that it had been intended to bring the 
affairs of England before the council, and that this 
was abstained from only in deference to IMiilip J I. 
“ Non abbianio voluto ])arlare sin ora 11 c lasciar 
parlare in concilio della regiiia d’lnghilterra (Mary 
Stuart), con tutto che lo nieriti, ne nieno di quest’ 
ultra (Elizabeth), e cio per rispetto di S. Cat- 
tolice. — Ala ancora e questa bisognerebbe un di 
pigliare qualche verso, e la AF^S. d«)vrcbbe almeno 
fare opi*ra che li vcscovi et altri cattolici non fos- 
Kcro molestati.*’ [Hitherto we have not been wil- 
ling to speak or to allow mention in tho council of 
the queen of England (Alary Stuart), much as she 
deserves it, nor yet of the other ( Elizabeth), and 

that out of respi'ct to his catholic majesty 

'rhe latter, however, must some day take a turn, 
and his majesty ought at least to make it his care 
that the bishops and other catholics be not mo- 
lested.] It is made, we see, in some sort incum- 
bent on Philip If. to take up the causes of tho 
English catholics. 
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3fl. Ihddtione in Hcriptis fiUta dal Commendone ai 
^ legaJbi del otmcilio sopra le ccm ritraUe dell* 
impenjtU/re \Q Febr. 1563. — [A report made in 
writinjr by Commendone, to the legates at the 
council, concerning the matters treated of 
with the emixjror, &c.J 

** La Bornma e che a me pare di aver veduto non 
pur in S. M** nia nelli priiieipali rainistri, come 
Trausen e Seldio, un ardoutissiino dosiderio della 
riforina e del progresso del eoncilio con una gran 
speranza quod reinittendo aliquid do jure positivo 
et refovmando mores ct disciplinam ecclesiasticam 
non solo si possono conservare li cattoliei ma gua- • 
dagnato c riduiTc degli heretici, con una opinione 
o impressiono pur troppo forte che qui siano molti 
che non vogliuno riforina.” [See p. 375.J The 
activity of the Jesuits had made a marked impres- 
sion. “Seldio disse, clio li Gesuiti hanno hormai 
mostrato in Germania quello che si pud sperare 
con effetto, perche solarncnte con la buona vita o 
con le predichc e con le scuole loro hanno ritenuto 
c vi sostongono tuttavia la religionc cattolica.” 
[Sold said, that the Jesuits have now shown pal- 
pably in Germany what may be expected ; for 
solely by their good lives, their preachings, and 
their schools, they have been, and are still, the 
stay of the catholic religion in that land.] 

39. Jldatione smivmrui dd cardinal Morone mpra 
la hmiloM sua 1504 Jannario. (Blhl. Altlcrl 

VlhF.-i.) 

Tliis ought pniperly to be given at full length. 
Unfortunately I had not an opportunity of procur- 
ing a copy : so that the rcad(5r must be content 
with the extract 1 have inserted in the third book. 


to assassin- 


40. Antonio Canossa: On the attempt 
ate l*ius 1 V. JSee page 90. 


41. Fdationc di Roma al tempo di Pio IV e V di 
Paolo Tiepolo ambascuitore Veneto . — f Report 
on Romo in the times of Pius TV and V., by 
Paolo Tiepolo, Venetian ambassador.] Fii’st 
found in MS. in Gotha, and afterwards in 
many other collections. — 1560. 

In almost all tho copies this report is sot down 
as belonging to tho year 1567 ; but as Paolo Tic- 
polo «iys expressly, he was 33 months with Pius 
V., who was elected in January, 1566, this would 
make the tnio date sometime after September,- 
1560. The dispatches, too, of this ambassador, — 
the first that were preseiwed in tho Venetian ar- 
chives, — reach to that ytjar. 

Tiepolo jMirtrays Rome, the states of tho 
churcli, and their administration, as well as the 
i ecclesiastical power, which, as lie says, punislies by 
iuterdictM and rewards with indulgences. He then 
I draws a comparison between Pius IV. and V., their 
; respective piety, equity, liberality, manners, and 
I character in general. Venice had found in the 
I former a wry easy, in the latter a very rigorous, 

I pope. Pius V. complained iiicesscantly of the limi- 
tations of ecclesiastical privileges ventured on by 
Venice, its taxation of mona.steries, its summoning 
priests before the civil tribunals, and the conduct 


of tho avogadores. In spite of these misunder- 
standings, the comparison instituted by Tiepolo is 
wholly in favour of the more rigid, and to the dis- 
advantage of the more indulgent pope. This am- 
bassador affords an example of tho impression 
made on the catholic world at large by the per- 
sonal qualities of Pius V. 

I This report, as we have said, is frequently to be 
' met with. It has occasionally been adopted into 
printed works ; but in what manner, deseiwes to 
bo noted.* In the Tesoro Politico, i. 19, there is a 
Relatione di Roma, in which everything Ti(‘polo 
says Pius V. is applied to Sixtus V. Traits of 
character, — nay, even particular acts, ordinances, 
&C., — are here ti’ansferred from one pope tb an- 
other. This thoroughly falsified account was after- 
I wards inserted in the Respublica Romana, ])ub- 
I liahed by Elzevir, where it is to be found verbatim, 
under the title, “ Do statu iirbis Ronue f t pontifi- 
I CIS relatio tempore Sixti V papoe, anno 1585.” 

42. Rdatioue di Roma del Cl”^^ S*" Mirhkl Suriano 
ritornato amltasciatore daN.S. papa Pio 
V. 1571. — [Report on Rome by Michiel Su- 
j riano, late ambassador to pope Pius Y,\ 

j Michiel Suriano, in whom, as Paruta says, 

I (Guerra di Cipro, i. p. 28,) literary attainments 
added a more brilliant lustre to talents for busi- 
ness, was tho immediate successor of l^aolo Tie- 
})olo. 

Ho thus describes Pius V. 

“ Si vede che nel papato S. Santitii non ha atteso 
mai a dclitie ne a piaceri, come altri suoi anteces- 
Bori, che non ha alterato la vita ne i eostumi, che 
non ha lasciato Pessercitio delP inquisitione che 
haveva essendo privato, et lasciava pin presto ogiP 
altra cosa cho tpiella, riputando tutte Paltre di 
innnco stimaet dimanco iinportantia : ondebenchc 
per il papato fosse niutata la dignitii et la fortnna, 
non fu i)ero mutata iic la volonta ne la natura. Era 
S. di presenza grave, con poca carne magra, et 
di persona pin che mediocre ma forto et robusta : 
havea gPocchi piccoli ma la vista acutissima, il 
naso aquilino, che donota animo generoso et atto a 
regnaro, il colore vivo et la canitie veneranda : 
caminava gagliardissimameute, non tomea Paerc, 
mangiava poco e bevea pochissimo, andava a dor- 
mire per tempo : pativa alcune volte d’oriua, ct vi 
remediava con usar sjiesso la cassia et a certi tempi 
il latte d’asina ot con viver sempre con regola et 
con misura. Era S. S** di coiuplcssion colerica et 
subita, et s’accendeva in un tratto in vise quando 
sentiva cosa che le dispiacesse : era pero facile nelP 
audientie, ascoltava tutti, parlava poco et tardo et 
Btentava spesso a trovar lo parole proprie et signi- 
ficauti al suo modo. Fu di vita csemplave et di 
eostumi iri*epi’(jnsibili con un zelo rigoroso di reli- 
gione, che haveria voluto cho ogn’ un Phavesse, et 
per questo corregea gP ecclesiastici con riserve et 
con bollo et i laici con decreti ct avvertimenti. 
Facca profossiono aperta di sincerita et di bonta, 
di non ingannare, di non publicar mai le cose cIkj 
gli eran detto in secretezza ct d’esser ossurvantis- 
simo della parola, tutte cose contraric al suo pre- 
decessore : odiava i tristi et hon poteva tollerarli, 
amava i buoni o qiiei cho era persuasa cho fosser 
buoni : ma come un tristo mm potea sperar mai di 
guadagnar la sua gratia, perche clla non credea che 
potesse diventar buono, cosi non era senza pericolo 
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un buono di perdcrla quando-cadea in qualcho tris- 
tezza. Amava Bopra tutte le cose la verity, et se 
alciino era scoperto da S. S** una sol volta in bugi% 
perdeva la sua gratia per sempre, et fu viato l*e8- 
senipio nel sig*^ Paolo Gliisilieri suo nipote, il quale 
scaccio da so per averlo trovato in bugia, come S. 
S** medesima mi disse, et per officii cho fusser’fatti 
non volse mai piii riceverlo in gratia. Era d*in- 
geguo non molto acute, di natura difficile et sospet- 
tosa, et da quel la impression die preiidea iina volta 
non giovava a rimoverlo niuna perauasidlie di ra- 
gioiio di 1-ispetti civili. Non avea isperioiiza di cose 
di stato, per non averlo mai pratticate se non ulti- 
mamente : ondc nei travagli die portan seco i ma- 
neg^ di qnesta corto et nello difficolta che sempre 
aecompagnan la novitit dei negotii, un die fosse 
gratu a S. Santit^ et in che ella liavesso fede era 
facilnicnte atto n giiidarla a suo modo, riia altri in 
die non havea fede non potea esstu'e atto, ct le ra- 
gioni regelate per prudeiiza humana non bastuvano 
a persnaderla, et so alcun peiisava di vincerc con 
auttoritii o con spaventi, ella roinpeva in im subito 
et metteva in disordino ogni cosa o per lo manco 
gli dava nel viao con dir cho non temeva il martirio 
et die come dio I’lia messo in quel hiogo cosi poteva 
anco coiisorvarlo contra ogni autturita et podcsta 
humana. Qiieste conditioui et quality di S. Santita, 
se ben son verisaime, pero son difficili da credere a 
chi nun ha auto la sua pratica et molto piu a chi 
ha auto pratica d’altri papi : [)ei*che pare impos- 
sihile che un huomoiiato ct nutrito in bassa fortnna 
si teneaso tanto aincei’o : che resistesse cosi ardita- 
mente a i iiiaggior proiicipi et piu poteiiti : die 
fosse tanto dilludle nei favori ct nelle gratie et nelle 
dispense et in quell’ alt re cose chegl* altri poiitelici 
C()ne(?deiiii sempre facilmeiito : cho pensasse piii 
all’ in<|uifiitioiio die ad altro, et chi socoiidava S. 
Siiiititi in quella, potesse con lei ogni cosa : die 
nelle cose di state non crcdesaii alia forza ddlc ra- 
gioiii lie all’ auttorita de i preiicipi eapcrti,nia sola- 
niente alle persuasioiii di qiioi in che huvea fede : 
che non si sia mai iiiostrato interessato nc in am- 
bitione ne in avaritia, iic per sc nc per iiiun de 
suoi : che credesse poco ai cardenali et gravesse 
tutti per intoressati o quasi tutti, et dii si valea di 
loro con S. Saiitita, sc nol facea coii gi'an teinpera- 
niento et eon gi’an giudicio, si rendea sospetto et 
pordea il credito iiisieme con loro. Et chi non sa 
qiieste cose ct si ricorda dello debolezze, della fa- 
cilita, di i rispetti, delli passiuiii et degl’ affetti de 
gl’ altri papi, accusava et strapuzzava gl’ auibasci- 
atori, credeiido non che non potesscr raa die non 
volessero o non sapessero otteiier quelle cose die 
s’ottciievano facilmente iu altri tempi.” 

[ 1 1 is plain that wlien pope, liis lioliiieas never 
devoted himself to luxury or pleasure, as others 
before him, that he changed neither his life nor 
habits, that he did not abandon the exercise of his 
inquisitorial functions which he liad practised when 
in a private station, hut rather postpuiicd every 
thing than this, considering all others as of little 
cstiiiiatiou and importance : thus, though changed 
ill dignity and foi^une by liis accession to the pope- 
dom, he was yet unchanged in will and in nature. 
His holiness was of a grave presence, of a sparc 
habit of body, bel«w the middle size, but sti'ong 
and robust : he had small eyes, hut very quick 
sight, an aquiline nose, the which denotes a lofty 
spirit fitted to command, florid complexion, and 
venerable grey hairs ; his step was clastic and 


buoyant ; he shunned not the open air, ato little 
and drank very little, and retired early to rest : ho 
suffered occasionally from urinary disorders, as re- 
medies for which he constantly employed cassia, 
and at certain times asses’ milk, aided with constant 
regularity and temperance. His holiness was of a 
choleric and sudden temperament, and liis coiinte- 
nanco would kindle up in an instant when any thing 
occurred to displease him : nevertheless, he gave 
audience affably, bad an ear for every man, spoke 
little and slowly, and frequently paused to select 
the proper words, and such as were most expressive 
after his own fashion. His life was exemplary, and 
his habits iiToproachable ; and he was animated 
with a rigorous zeal for religion, which he would fain 
have seen partaken by every individual, wherefore 
he cliastised the clergy with reservations and bulls, 
and the laity with decrees and admonitions. He 
made open profession of sincerity and good faith, 
of eschewing fraud, of never publishing matters 
told him in secret, and of being a most strict ob- 
server of his word ; in all which he was the oppo- 
site of his predecessor: he hated profligate men, and 
could not tolerate them ; he loved the good, or those 
whom he believed to be so : but as no profligate 
nuin could ever hope to gain his favour, because 
he did not think such an one capable of goodness, 
so too a good man ran the risk of losing his favour 
when he fell into any vice. He loved truth above 
all things, and if any one was once detected by 
his holiness in a lie, ho lost his favour for ever. 
This was exemplified in the case of Signor Paolo 
Ghisilicri, his nephew, whom he drove from him 
because he had caught him in a lie, as his ho- 
liness himself told me, and, in spites of all the 
efforts that were made to that end, he would never 
take him back into favour. His genius was not 
very acute, his nature was hard and prone to sus- 
picion, and when he had once taken up an impres- 
sion, lie was not to be moved from it by any eon- 
sideiaitions of courtesy. He had no experience in 
state affairs, not having practised them till lat- 
terly ; whence it happened, that in the labours be- 
longing to his court, and amidst the difficulties 
always incident to business of a novel kind, one 
wlio possessed his favour, and in whom ho had con- 
fidence, might easily lead him after his own fashion, 
but others in whom he had not faith could do little, 
uinl reasonings, shaped in accordance with liiiniaii 
prudence, were unavailing to convince him ; and 
if any one thought to prevail with him by authority, 
or through the infiiience of fear, he would suddenly 
cut the whole matter short, and li‘avo it m eonfu- 
siou, or else look him sternly in the face, and tell 
liim that he did not fear martyrdom, and that as 
God had put him in that place, so He could kce]> 
him there in despite of all human authority and 
powxT. These charaeteristiea of his holiness, most 
true though they be, are yet hard to be believed by 
any one who has not been iu pei*Honal contact with 
him, and still more by one who has Iiad personal 
knowledge of other popes ; for it seems impossible 
that a man born and educated in low station could 
maintain so much sincerity, that he should with 
such ardour resist the greatest and most powerful 
princes ; that he sliould be so diary of favour, and 
aftectioii, and expense, in those matters, in wdiieh 
other poutifts always evince such facility ; that he 
should think more of the inquisition than of any 
thing else, and whoever seconded his holiness in 
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this should be all potent with him ; that in matters 
uf state he should concede nothing to the force of 
argument or to the authority of experienced princes, 
but only to the representations of those in whom 
he had confidence ; that he never manifested an 
interested feeling of ambition or avarice, whether 
f(»r himself or for any belonging to him ; that he 
put little trust in the cardinals, and held them all, 
or nearly all, for interi*3ted men ; and any one of 
them who sought to ingratiate himself with his ho- 
liness, if he did it not with great reserve and dis- 
cretion, rendered himself suspected by him, and 
lost credit equally with the rest. Now those who 
were unaware of these things, and remembered the 
weakness, the facility, the polite conijiliuiices, the 
passions end affections of other popes, accused and 
contemned the a.nihassadoi’s, believing not that tluiy 
could not, hut that they would not, or had not the 
skill to obtain certain things ea.sy to be had in 
otlu'r times.] 

Wo can nwlily believe the ambassador that he 
had a difficult task with a pope of this diameter. 
Wiieii Pius, for instance, was aware that they w'ould 
not publish the hull,** In eu‘na domini’* in Venice, he 
broke out into a violent rage : “ Si perturho estre- 
inameiite, et acceso in collera disso molte cose 
gravi ct fiustidiose.” Tliese were eircumstances 
liiat rendered the managonieiit of business doubly 
dithcult. SiiriaiK), in fact, lost the favour of his 
republic. He was recalled, and a great part of 
the present report has for its purpose to justify his 
conduct, in which wo cannot accompany him. 

•l*d. 1 nfvnmtione. di J*to V. Jvfomu Volitt. Bihf. 

yiiuhros. F, 1). Ull. 

Anonymous indt^cd, but founded on accurate 
information, and eorrola»rating the other accounts. 
It is a singular fact stated here, that, in S[)ite of 
ail tin* rig<»ur of this pious pope, factions prevailed 
in his family. The ohler servants were opposed 
to the younger, who adhered to the grand chamber- 
lain, Al*' Cirillo. Tin? latter was in general the most 
accessible. “ Con le oan^zze c col mostrar di co- 
iiosc»‘re il suo valore facilineiito s’acqnistarehbe : 
ha I’animo eh'vatissirao, grande intelligen/.a eon 
(iaiiibara e Correggio, e si striiige con Moroiic.” 

I 44. Rdationf ddla cortc di Rcnna vd tempo di (ire- 
\ oorio XUl, (]>ihl. Cars. nr. 714.) Fhjaed 
2{'> Fdtr. 1574.— '[lleport on the coui‘t of Home 
i in the time of Gregory XIII.] 

I Anonymous, but nevertheless very instructive, 
and impressed with the stamp of truth. 

ThtJ author thinks it difficult to judge of courts 
and sovereigns. “ Diro come si giiidiea nella corte 
c come la intendo.” [I will state the opinions en- 
tertained at court, and what 1 niyseJf tliink.] lie 
gives the following description of Gregory XIII. 

“ Assoiito che c stato al pontiHeato in eta di 71 
aimi, ha parso c’hahbi voluto mutaro natura : et il 
rig''Vf' ehe era solito biasiinarc in altri, massima- 
iin ti* nel jiartieulure del vivere con qualehe li- 
con iloiine, n’e stato piii rigoroso dell’ aiitc- 
ces-soiH* e fathaie maggiuri esecutioni : e parimeiitc 
nella materia del giuoco si e mostrato rigorosissi- 
nio, perche liavemlo certi illustrissimi principiato a 
tratteiiersi nel principio del pontificato con giiio- 
care qualehe seudo, li ripreso aeremonte, aiicorche 


alcuni dubitarono che sottu il protesto del giuoco 
si facessero nuovo pratiche di pontificate per un 
poco di male c’hebbe S. in quel principio : 
e da questo comiucio a calarc quella riputatione o 
oppiuione che si vob^va far credere dalT illustrissi- 
mo de’ Medici d'haver lui fatto il papa e doverlo 
governare, la qual cosa fece chiaro il inoudo quanto 
S. abhorrisce die alcuiio si voglia an*ogaro di 
governarlo o c’habbi bisogno d’essero governato, 
perche non vuole essera in questa oppinione di la- 
sciarsi gdvcmarc a pemona. Perelio in effetto 
nelle cose della giustitia n’e capacissimo ‘o la iii- 
teiide e non bisogna peiisare di darli parole. Ne’ 
raaneggi di stati S. S**' ne potria saper piii, pcrdie 
non vi lia fatto rnolto studio, e sta sopra di smalle 
volte irresoluto, ma eonsiderato che v’liabbi soprn, 
n’c beiiissimo eapacc e nell’ udirc Ic oppinioni di- 
Bcerno benissime il meglio. E paticntissiino e la- 
boriosis.simo e non sta niai in otio e pigloa anctn'a 
poca ricreatione. Da continuamente audic'iitia 
vede scritture, Donne poco, si leva* per tempo, 
fa voloiitieri esercitio, e li piace I’aria, quale non 
tome, per enttiva che sia. Mangia sobriainente e 
bevc pochissiino, ed c sano si'ii/.a sorte alcuna dl 
schindle. E grato in diniostrationi esteriend a ehi 
gli ha fatto piacere. Non c prodigo nc quasi si 
pub dire liberale, second*) l’o\)})iniono del volgo, il 
quale non coiisidera o discerne la differentia ehe 
sia da un priiicipc che si astenghi dall’ estorsioni c 
mpacita a qucllo ehe conserva f[uello die ha eon 
tomicita : questo non brama la roba *raltri e gli 
insi<iia per baverla. Non e crudde lit* sangiiiuo- 
lento, ma teiiicndo di eontimio ddle guerre si del 
Turco come degli heretici, H piacc d'liavi'i* somiua 
di denari nell crario e conservali seii/.a dispeiisarli 
fuovi di proposito, e n’ha intoriio a im milliune o 
mezzo d’oro : c perb maguilieo e gli piaeciuno le 
graudt:7.z(*, e sopra tutto c desi<ler«.>so di gloria, il 
*[iial desiderio il fa forse trascorrerre in qudlo die • 
non piaee alia eorte : j)ereho qiiesti revereinli j)adri 
Cliiettiiii, die riianno conoKciuto, se li suiio iaili a 
cavaliere sopra con dimostrarli che il creel it o et 
autorita die haveva Pio V non era sc non per ri- 
putati«>ne della boiita, e con questo il tengono *|ua- 
siche in filo et il necessituno a far cose contra la 
sua naliira e la sua voloiitb, perche S. c seinpre 
stato tli natura piacevole e dolco, e lo restringom> a 
uiia vita non coiisueta : ct c oppinione die per far 
(piesto si siano valsi di far venire lettere da loro 
padri medesimi di Spagna c d’altri hioghi, dove 
sciiipre fanno mentione quanto sia eoninieiidata la 
vita Santa del paj>a passato, quale ha uequistata 
tanta gloria con la riputatione della boiita e ddle 
ri forme, e con questo nu)do perseverano loro in 
duininare et haverc autorita con S. Deat“® ; e 
dict'si che sono ajutati ancora dal vescovo di 
Padova, nuiitio in Spagnii, en*atura di Pio V e di 
loro. Branca tjinto la gloria che si ritiene e sfurza 
la natura di fare di quelle diniostrationi ancora 
vemo la persona del figliuolo quali sariano riputate 
ragionevoli et honestc da ogn’uiio per li scrujioli 
ehe li pi*opongono costoro : ct in tanta fdicita che 
ha havuto S. S** di essere ascesb a questa dignita 
<la basso stato, e contrapesato da questo oggetto e 
dell’ liavere purenti quali non li sodisfamio e ehe a 
S. non pare die siano attlo eapuci de’ iiegotii 
imporlanti o da commetterli lo fucendo di stato.” 
[Having arrived at the papacy at the age of 
seventy-one, he seemed disposed to change his 
nature ; the rigour which he used to blame in others, 
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— particuliU'Iy as regarded a certain license as to 
iiitercoui’se with women, — he enforced in a still 
more peremptory manner than liis predecessors. 
With respect to play, likewise, he has shown him- 
self most rigorous ; fur certain persons of the 
highest n\nk having begun, in the commencement 
of his pontificate, to amuse themselves with playing 
for a few crowns, he reproved them with acri- 
mony ; though some, indeed, suspected that the 
said j>lay was made a cloak for new electioneering 
intrigues, in consequence of a slight ilhu^s with 
which hiif holiness was affected at the time, 
'riieiiceforth the opinion began to lose ground, 
that cardinal de Medici had been the means of 
(?reiitii»g his holiness pope, and would possess a 
commanding infiueiice ovi*r him ; and it became 
manifest to the w'orld how much his holiness ab- 
hors the tliouglit that any one should presume to 
govern liin*, or that he needs to bo governed ; for 
lie will not have it believed that he snfiers himself 
(o be governed by any one, — and, indeed, in all 
things of a judieiiil nature he is in the highest 
dogreo competent, and no one need think of dic- 
liiting to him. His Iioliiicss is not so well versed 
as he might be in matters of state policy, because 
he has not studied them much, and at times he is 
at a loss how to make up his mind ; but when lie 
has considered the matter, he shows a very just 
conception of it, and, upon hearing ophuons, he 
very soundly discerns that which is ln‘Ht. lie has 
gri'at pati<‘nee and industry, is Jievcr idh*, and 
takes little amusement. Me continually gives au- 
dience, and looks over pap<'rH. He sleeps little, 
risi's early, is fond of exercise and of the open air, — 
whiidi he does not fear, however inclement may be 
the weather, lie is modt'rato in his eating, and 
ilrinks v(?ry little ; and enjoys sound health, with- 
out any kind of bolstering up. lie is gracious in 
outward demeanour to those who please him. lie 
is not lavish, nor, it may luf, liberal, according to 
the opinion of the vulgar, who <lo not consider or 
iliscerii the difference there is between a sovereign 
w ho abstains from extortion and rapacity, and one 
who keeps wdiat he has got with tiaiacity. He 
does not covet other men’s property, nor intrigue 
to possess hiiuKelf of it. Ho is not ermd, nor san- 
guinary ; but as he is in continual appndicnsion of 
war, botli on the part of the Turks and of the here- 
tics, ho chooses to have a sum of money in the 
treasury, which he will not have spent inoppor- 
tunely, — this sum amounts to a million and a half 
of gold. He is, after all, fond of iiiagniticcncc and 
gra.ndeur, and, above all things, desirous of glory: 
which desire, perhaps, makes him run into things 
that are not pleasing to the court ; for the reve- 
rend padri (Jhiettini, who knew him well, have got 
the ufiper hand of him, showing him that the credit 
jind personal influcuco possessed by Pius V. was 
duo to nothing else than liis reputation for good- 
iK ss : and they thereby keep him in leading 
strings, as it were, and oblige him to do things 
contrary to his nature and his wishes ; for Ills 
holiness luis always^been of an aii liable and gentle 
disposition, and they bind him to a course of 
life to which he is not accustomed. It is thought 
that to this <uid they have employed tlie expe<licnt 
of having letters addressed to them from the 
fathers of their order in Spain and elsewhere, in 
which it was continually remarked how highly 
eoniinended was the holy life of the late pope, who 


had acquired so much glory through his reputation 
for goodness and reforming zeal ; and in this way 
it is .said they maintained their sway and their 
inHuence with his holiness. Jt is said too tiiat 
they are also assisted by the bishop of Padua, 
nuncio in Spain, — the creature of Pius V. and 
their own. ^ desirous is he of glory, that he puts 
force on his own nature, and refrains from those 
demonstrations even tow'ards his son, which every 
one would admit to bo reasonable and honourable, 
in consequence of the scruples the aforesaid per- 
sons suggest to him. The groat good fortune his 
holiness has enjoyed, in reaching this dignity from 
a low' station, is counterbalanced by this mattm’, 
and by his having relations who do not give him 
satisfaction, and whom he does not think of propi r 
capacity for iiiqiortant affairs, or fit to be entrusted 
with the business of shite.] 

In the same inanii<n* he pourtrays the cardinals 
also. Of (Jranvilla he remarks, that he did not 
maintain his credit. He was intent on his own 
inclinations, and w'as reputed to bo avaricious ; in 
the affair of the Ligne he had nearly brought 
about a ruptiiro bctw<*(*n the king and the pope. 
On the other hand Commcndonc is highly extolled. 
“Ha la virtu, la bonta, I’esperionza con iuHnito 
giiuliciti.” [Ho is virtuous, good,. experienced, and 
of vast judgment.] 

45. ^>rco7ida rehttioua ddV (mhftsrlatorr dl liomn^ 
37 ^ Vtiuh) Tiepolo Kr 3 157ti. 

[Second report of Paolo Tiejiolo, aiubassadnr 
to Rome.] 

The above anonymous report s]>('alvR in high 
terms of Tiepolo, as a man of sound head and 
moral worth, “ modcsto e contra il cMslume 
de’ Veneziani c corteggiano e libcrale, e riesce ec- 
cellcntemeiite, e sodisfa molto, e mostra priulenza 
grande in qnesti travagli e frangenti a sapci*si 
regere.” [He is modest, and, contrary to what is 
usual with the Venetians, he is courteous and libe- 
ral ; he succt'ods admirably, gives much satisfac- 
tion, and shows great prudence in shaping his 
course through tln'se stormy affairs.] 

The Venetians having fallen ofi* from the coiifo- 
dcKicy against the Tnrk.s, lie had a difticnlt posi- 
tion to maintain. It was thought that the popi? 
would bring forward in consistory a proposal to 
excommunicate the Venetians, and some canlinals 
were prcjiared to opjiose such a design. “ Leva to 
C^irnaro nessuno fo eho in qiiei primi gioriii mi ve- 
d(*sae o mi inaiulasse a veder, non che mi coiisi- 
gluisse, eonsolasse e sollcvasse.” [Except (airnaro, 
(a Venetian) there was no one who for the first h’W 
days came to see me, or sent to iiu', or who gavti 
me advice, comfort, or assistance.] 'rii polo states, 
as the special reason for the separate peace, that, 
after the Spaniards had promised they would be 
ready in A}U’iI, 1573, they declared in that month 
that their preparations would not be com})leted 
before Juno. It wc'iit a great way towards sooth- 
ing the pope, that Venice at last residved to de- 
clare his son a Venetian iiobilc. 'I’lie manner in 
which Tiepolo expresses himself about this son of 
the pope is very reiiiarkahle. 

“ H Giacomo c figliulo del papa : e giovane 
anchor esso di circa 20 aiiiii, di belle Icttcre, gra- 
tiose manierc, di gramle et liberal animo et d’un 
ingegiio attissimo a tutto Ic cose dove egli I’appli- 
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casse. Non bisoraa negar che’l prime et si pu6 
dir solo aifetto del papa non sia verso di lui, come 
e anco ragionevole che sia, percioccho nel prlncipio 
del pontificate, quando egli operava piii secondo il 
8UO senso, lo creo prima castellano et dapoi gover- 
nator di s. chiesa con asscgiiarli per questo conto 
provision! di ccrca X m. cliicati all’ anno ct con 
pagarli un locotenento, colonnelli et capitani, ac- 
ciocho egli tanto piu honorataiiiento potesso com- 
parer : ma dapoi, come ehe si fosse pentito di eascr 
passato tanto oltre verso un suo figliuolo naturalc, 
mosso per avvertimenti, come si afiermava, di per- 
Bune spiritual!, che li mettevano questa cosa a 
conscieiitia et a punto d’honore, incomincio a riti- 
rarsi con negarli i favori et le gnitio die li erano 
da lui domaudate et con far in tutto le cose maiico 
stiina di lui di qudlo che prima avea fatto : anzi 
come che dopo averlo palesato volesse uasconderlo 
al muiido, sepamndolo da lui lo fecc partir da 
Roma et andar in Ancona, dove sotto specie di 
fortihear quella citt^ per un tempo lo iuterteime, 
senza mai provederlo d’una entrata stabile et sicura 
colla quale egli doppo la morte sua avesse possuto 
con qualche dignitli vivero ct sostenersi : ondc il 
povero signore dolendosi della sua for tuna che lo 
havesse voliito innalzar per doverlo poi abbandonarc 
si messe pih volte in tanta desperatione che fug- 
gendo la pratica et coiiversatione di ciascuno si 
retirava a viver in casa solitario, coutimiando in 
tpiesto per molti giorno, con far venir anchora all’ 
orecchie dell’ padre come egli era assalito da fieri 
ct pcricolosi accidenti, per vedere se con (juesto 
havesse possuto muover la sua tenorezza verso di 
lui. In fine troppo ])uo I’amor naturale paterno 
per spingerc o dissinuilarc il (pialc iudarno I’uomo 
s’adopera. Vinto linalnn'iite et commosso il papa 
dapoi passato ranno santo volse I’animo a prove- 
derli et a darli satisfattione, et prima si rcsolse da 
maritarlo.” [Signor (Jiacomo is the pope’s son ; his 
age is about twenty-nine ; he is wijll read, of grace- 
ful manners, of a noble and liberal mind, and an 
understanding very apt for all things to which he 
might apply it. It need not be denied that the 
first, and it may bo siiid, the solo affection of the 
pope is fixed on him, as it is reasonable that it 
should be ; for in the beginning of his pontificate, 
when his son acted more in accordance with his 
wishes, ho made him first castellan, and after- 
wards governor of the holy church, with an in- 
come of about ten thousand ducats yearly, paying 
for him, besides, a lieutenant, colonels, and cap- 
tains, so that he might be able to make the more 
dignified an appeamnee. But afterwai'ds, as if he 
had repented of having gone such lengths on be- 
half of his natural son, and moved by warnings, as 
ho affirmed, from ecclesiastical persons, who made 
this matter a point of honour and conscience with 
him, he began to draw in, and to refuse him such 
favours as lie asked, and to show in all things less 
esteem for him than he had at first evinced. And 
as if after making him public ho had wished to 
hide him from the world, he drove him from liis 
presence, and made him quit Home, and go to 
Ancona, where ho kept him engaged some time 
under pretence of fortifying that city, without ever 
providing him any fixed and permanent income 
with which he might maintain himself with be- 
coming fiigiuty after the pope’s death. Hence the 
poor signor, bewailing his fortune, which had raised 
him so iiigh only to abandon him, fell frequently 


into such despondency, that, shunning all converse 
and society, he would shut himself up alone, and 
so continue many days, at the same time causing 
it to be reported to his father how ho had suffered 
fearful accidents, in order to sco if so the pope 
might bo moved to tenderness towards his son. 
After all, the natural love of a father will break 
through all the vain attempts a man may make to 
suppress or dissenUile it. Overcome at last, and 
giving way to his feelings, after the termination of 
tho year of jubilee the pope applied himself to pro- 
vide for his sou and to give him satisfatetiou, and 
in the first place ho resolved to marry him.] 

Tiepolo likewise gives some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the administration of Gregory'XIII. 
and especially as to the cardinal di Como. 

" Partisco il govenio delle cose in questo raodo, 
cho di qucllo die appartengono al stato ecclesias- 
tico, ne da la cura alii cardinali sui iiepoti, ct 
di quelle che hanno relatione alii altri principi, al 
cardinali di Como. Ma dove in quelle del stato 
ecclesinstico, che soiio senza coinparation di manco 
importanza, perche non comprendono arme o for- 
tezze, al governatore generale reservatc, uc danari, 
de* quali la camera apostolica • et il tesorier gene- 
rale ne tien cm^a particolare, ma solamonte coho 
ordinai'io pertinenti al governo delle cittJt et dello 
provincie, non si contentando delli nepoti ha 
aggiunta loro una congregatione di quattro princi- 
pali prelati, tra* quali vi e monsignor di Nieastro, 
stato nmitio presso la Soreuita colli (juali tutto 
le cose si consigliauo per doverle poi roferir a lui : 
in quelle di stato per negotii colli altri princijii, 
chc tanto rilevano et importano non solo per la 
buona intelligentia con lor ma ancora per bcncficio 
et quieto di tutta la Christianity, si rimotte in tutto 
nel solo cardinal di Como, col quale si redrocciaiio 
li ambasciatori dei principi chc sono a Roma et li 
nuntii apostolici et altri ministri del papa che sono 
alle corti, j)crche a lui solo scrivuno ct da lui asptjt- 
taiio li ordini di quelle che hanno da fare. Egli e 
quello che solo coiisiglia il papa, ct chc, come 
univcrsalmcnto si tiene, fa tiitte le resolutioni piii 
important!, et che da li ordini et li fa escguirc. 
Sogliono ben alcuni cardinal! di maggior pratica et 
autority et qualcun’ altro ancora da se stesso rac- 
cordare al papa quello che giudica a proposito, et 
Huolo ancora alio volte il papa dumandar sopra 
alcune cose I’opinione di qualciino et di tutto il col- 
Icgio di cardinali ancora, iimssimamente quando li 
torna bene chc si sappia che la determination sia 
fatta di couseglio di molti, como principalmeiite 
quando si vuol dare qualche negativa, et sopra 
certo particolari occorrentie ancora suolc deputar 
una congregatione di cardinali, come giy fo fatto 
Hello cose della lega et al presente si fa in quelle di 
Gennania, del concilio, ct di altre ; ma nel resti*etto 
alle conclusion! et nolle cose pin importanti il car- 
dinal di Como c qucllo chc fa ct vale. Ha usato il 
cardinal, seben cognosce saver et in tender a soffi- 
cientia, alle volte in alcune cose andarsi a consi- 
gliare col cardinal Morone et cardinal Commondon, 
per non si fidar tanto del sdo giudicio che non 
tolcsse ancor il parer d’huomini piu intelligenti 
et savii : ma fatto da lui poi il tutto dipeiide. 
Mette grandissima diligentia ct accuratezza nolle 
cose, et s’industria di levar la fatica et i peiisicri al 
papa et di darli consigli chc lo liberino da travagli 
present! ct dalla spesa, poiche nessuna cosa pare 
esser piii dal papa desiderata cho’l sparagno et la 
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quiete. Si stima universalmcnte ch’esso abbia 
grande Inclinatione al re cattolico, non tanto per 
esser suo vassallo et per haver la maggior parte 
dclli sui bciiohcii nei eiti pacsi, quanto per molti 
< i cuinodi et utilitii chc in cose di molto momento es- 
triiordinariiutieuto riceve da lui, per recognition de’ 
quali all’ incontro con destri modi, come ben sa 
usar senza molto scoprirsi, so ne diinostri ncllo 
occasioni grato. Verso la Serenity Vostra posso 
afforrnar ch’egli sottosopra si sia port^o assai 
bene, massimamonto so si lia respetto cho no i 
miniatri d’altri priiicipi non si puo ritrovar tutto 
quello che si vorria, et die ben spesso bisogna con- 
tenta^si di manco che di mediocre biiona volontti.” 
[Ho divided the affairs of government in such a 
manner, that those of an occlcsiasticaL nature were 
committed to the care of the cardinals liia nephews, 
and those, which had reference to the other sove- 
reigns fell to cardinal di Como. Now whereas in 
ecclesiastical matters, (which are of incomparably 
less importance, as not comprising arms or for- 
tresses, reserved to the governor-general, nor 
money, wliich is specially seen to by the a])ostolic 
chamber and the treasurer-general, but only ordi- 
nary affairs pertaining to the government of the 
cities and provinces,) not content to rely on his 
nephews, he has conjoined with them a congrega- 
tion of four principal prclat€?s, among whom is 
monsigiior di Nicastro, formerly nuncio to your 
serenity, with whom all matters are first discussed 
and afterwards reported to himself : on the other 
hand in matters of state connected with the other 
sovereigns, weighty and important as they are, not 
ouly as regards the preservation of good intelli- 
gence with the sovereigns, but the advantage, too, 
and the peace of all Christeudoin, he trusts wholly 
and solely to cardinal di Como, to whom the foreign 
ambassadors at Home .address themselves, .as well 
as the apostolic luuieios and the pope’s other mi- 
nisters at tlie several courts ; for they write only 
to him and receive their ordei*s from him. He is 
the pope’s sole counsellor, and the man w’ho, as it 
is nnivers.ally supposed, suggests all the more im- 
portant resolutions, and gives orders, and sees to 
their execution. Some of the cardinals, it is true, 
of greater weight and experience, and others be- 
sides, .are accustomed to suggest on their part to 
tlio poi)e what they think exjiedieiit ; and at times, 
too, the i)ope will ask the advice of different per- 
sons, and of the wiiole college of cardinals, particu- 
larly whon it is desirable it should be known that 
the detenu imation taken was adopted upon the ad- 
vice of numbers ; especially, for instance, when it is 
intended to give a refusal : and upon certain special 
occurrences lie is also used to depute a congrega- 
tiuii of cardinals, as was done in the affairs of the 
Ligne, and as is now done in those of Gcnn.any, 
the cuiiiicil, and othei’s ; but in the chief points 
determined, and in all matters of special import- 
.ance, cardinal di Como’s power ajid influence are 
paramount. The cardin.al, though ho has sufficient 
confidence in his ilwn judgment and abilities, has 
been in the occasional liahit of consulting cardinal 
Morone or cardinal Commeiidone, that he might 
not so far rely on hi% own judgment as not to avail 
himself of that of men of eminent intelligence and 
wisdom : but after all everything in reality de- 
pends on himself. lie displays extreme diligence 
and accuracy in business, and he studies to relieve 
the pope from trouble and anxiety, and to give 


him such counsels atf may free him from present 
toils and from expense ; for thcro Ls nothing the 
popo seems more desirous of than economy and 
quiet. 1 1 is universally thought that the cardinal 
is strongly inclined to the catholic king, not so 
much a.s being his va8S.al, and having most of his 
benefices in liis maje.sty*B dominions, as for the 
many extraordinary favours and adv.antagc8 he 
receives from him in matters of much moment, 
for which he contrives on occasions to show his 
gratitude in adroit w'ays, such as he knows how to 
use without much exjiosing himself. I'owards your 
serenity, I c.an affirm, that on tho wliole lie has 
been tolerably well disposed, especially if it be 
considered that one cannot always meet with all 
one wishes in the ministers of other sovereigns, 
and that very often one must needs be couteiit 
with less than middling good will.] 

Although this report by no means obtained the 
publicity of the other, still it is in reality no less 
important and instructivo regarding the times of 
Gregory XIII. th.an the former with respect to 
those of Pius IV. and V. 

46. Commentariorum de rebus Gregorii XTTT. lib. i. 
et ii. — {Hibl. Alb.) [Commentaries on the 
affairs of Gregory XII I. books i. and ii.] 

Unfortunately inconiplcto. The author, cardinal 
di VercelH, when ho comes, after some prelimina- 
ries, to speak of Gregory’s pontificate, jiromises to 
treat of three tilings, — the war against the Turks, 
the war of the protestants against the kings fd’ 
France and Spain, and the disputes respecting the 
jurisdiction of the church. 

It is to be regretted, however, that we find in 
the second book only Uie war against tho Turks up 
to the Venetian treaty of ))eace. 

Wo know the connexion that subsisted between 
eastern .affaii’s and those of religion. Our author’s 
exposition of tho entanglements of the year 1672 is 
by no means bad. A report had been Kj)read that 
Charles IX. was abetting the outbreaks of the pro- 
testants in the Netherlands. “ Quod cum Grego- 
rius moleste ferret, dat ad Gallorum regtun litteras 
quibus ab eo veliemeiiter petit ue suos in hoc se 
admi8cei*o helium patiatur : alioqiiiii so existima- 
turum omnia bioc illiiis voluiitate luituque fieri. 
Rex de suis continciidis magiuc sibi curfc fore 
pollicetur, id quod quantum in sc est pnestat : 
verum ejusmodi litteris, qu.-e paulo minaeitis seriptue 
videbantur, nonnihil tictus, noimiillis eti.ain con- 
jecturis eo adductus ut so irritari propeque ad 
helium provocari putaret, ne imparatuin adow- 
rontur, urbes quas in finibus regni habebat dili- 
genter communit, duces suos admonet operam dent 
no quid detrirnenti capiat, siniulquo Emauuelem 
Allobrogiim dueem, utriusque regis propiiiquum 
ct araieum, de his rebus omnibus certiorein facit. 
Emanuel, qui pro singulari prudentia sua, quam 
horum regum dissensio suis totique reipublicso 
Christiana) calamitosa futura esset, probe intclli- 
gebat, ad pontificem luce omnia perscribit, eumque 
obsecrat et obtestatur iiasceiiti malo occurrat, ne 
longius serpat atque iiiveteratum robustius fiat. 
Pontifex, quam gercret person.am minimum obli- 
tus, cum regom Gallorum adolescentcm et gloria 
cupiditate inceiisum non difficillime a catboliem 
fidei hostibus, quorum tunc in aula maxima erat 
auctoritas, ad hujusmodi bellum impelli posse anim- 
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.advortcret, r(;ginani tamen*eju8 inatrcm longc ab 
VO abhorrerc dignitatiftque et utilitatis suaj ra- 
tioneiii habituram putaret, iiiittit eo Autoniuni Ma- 
riam Salviatuni, roginoe affincni ciqiic pcrgratum, 
qui earn in oilicio coiitinuat, ipsiuHcjui; opera faciiius 
regi, nc reip. ebriatiaiia! accessidiieiii imperii et 
gloriam quoe ex oricntali expeditioiie nierito ox- 
pectanda esset invideat funeHtuirHjuc in illiiia vis- 
eeribus moveat beJlum, pcvRuadeat.*’ [Gregory 
talcing this amiss, sent a letter to the king 
of Kranee, urgently requiring that ho should 
not HU (hr his Mubj<‘cts to take part in that war ; 
otherwise lie would think that all these things 
were ilone with his wish and instigation. The king 
immiised he would use the utnu^t diligence to 
ivKtrain his subjects, and did Jill that was in his 
power t() tliat end ; but being somewhat ]iiqucd by 
a letter of such a kind, which seciined rather 
thr<\atening in its tones, — and being wi*ought on 
by Home conjectures, to think even that bo was 
irritated aiid almost challenged to war, — in order 
that ho might not ho taken unprepared, he care- 
fully put his frontier towns in a state of defence, 
gave orders to his generals to hike all neces.sary 
iiieasureH, .and at the same time ga ve notice of all 
those things to Emanuel, duke of Savoy, the rela- 
tion and friend of both kings. Emanuel, who-w 
remarkable prudence distnictly perceived how 
calamitous this disHeiision between the two kings 
would be to his own country and to the whole 
Gliri-stian commonwealth, reported everything to 
the })ope, and implored him to stiile the mischief 
ill its birth, and not allow it to cre(*p on and gather 
strength. The pope, in nowise forgt'tful of the | 
duties of his high station, reflecting that the king 
of Prance — a youtig man, and fired with the love 
of glory — miglit witli no great difficulty be urged to 
this war by the enemies of the catholic faith, whoso 
influence was then very great at court ; and thinking 
that his mother was extremely averse to it, and 
would have regard to h(3r dignity and advantage, 
sent thither Antonio Maria Salviato, the queen’s 
kinsman and esteemed friend, to keep her to her 
duty, and with lier help to persuade the king not to 
hindi^r the Christian commonwealth of obtaining 
that aceessiori of doiiiiiiion and glory which might 
justly be expected from the eastern expedition, nor 
to excite within it that deadly intestine war,] 

Thus far the pope W’as assuredly indirectly im- 
plicated in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
iiad reason to make every effort to prevent the 
breaking out of war between Spain and Prance. 
It were wry much to be wished that we possessed 
at lt‘ast the part of this book which related to the 
religious diflerenccs. 

1 have had another reason for quoting the above 
passage, namely, that the very firet lines in it sliow 
that it belongs to the sources of which Mafhd 
availed himself for his “ Annali di Gregorio XllI 
Poutefice Massimo.” Compare the passage in 
Martei, i. p. 27 : “ Scris.se a Carlo risentitamente, 
elie sc ogli coinportava che i suddili e ministri 
s’intromettessr ro in qnesta guerra per distornarla, 
i gli tutto riconoscerebbe da lui e dalla mala sna 
intenzioiie. E per I’istesso fine operd che li signori 
Veneziani gU mandassero un* ainbasciadore con 
diligeiiza. Risposc Carlo modestamente, ch’egli 
farcbhe ogni possibile pcrche i siioi ne a lui doves- 
sero dar disgusto n^ agli Spagnuoli sospotto di 
qnello ch’cgli non ,avcva in pensiero. Ma non 


resto j»er6 di dolersi con Emanuele duca di Savoja 
della risen tita maniera con che gli aveva scritto il 
pontefice : parendogli che si fosse lasciato spingere 
dagli Spagnuoli che avessero voglia essi di roin- 
perla : et ad un tempo coinincio a presidiare Ic® 
citta delle fvontiere.” 

It appi‘ars to me that MafFei’s book is here and 
there but an amplified transcript of parts of the 
nianuseript before ns. I will not, however, on this 
account, attempt in the h^ast to disjiaragc Maflei’s 
work, to which 1 am indebted for luucti instruc- 
tion, and which, even though not impartial, is 
calm, copious in matter, and on the whole trust- 
wortliy. 

47 . Relatione di mon»*‘ do P. Ghlsilieri a 

papa Ctregorio XI 11, tornando egll dal prcsl- 
dentato della Romagna. — See p. Oli. « 

48. L>Ucor»o over rilratto della corte di Roma di 

monsT ill”^ (hmmendone all ill”*" ar llier. Sator- 
gnano. (lilbl, Vimloh. Codd. Rangon. nr. 18. 
fol. 278 — 895.) [A discourse on the court of 
Rome, addressed by cardinal Coinmeiidone to 
cardinal llieronymo Savorgnano.J | 

To all appearances this work belongs to Gre- 
gory’s times. I should not venture to warrant 
Conimoiidoiie’s name ; but whoever was the au- 
thor, he W’as at all events a man of talent, pro- 
foundly initiated into the more secret relations of 
Rxunan life. 

He thus defines the court. ‘‘ Qnesta rcpublica 
e un principato di somma autoritit in uiia aristo- 
eratia universa di tutti i christiani collocate in 
Roma. II suoprincipio c la rcligioue, Coiiciosia,” 
he concludes, “ che la veligione sia il fine e die 
qnesta si mantenga eon la virtu c eon la dottrina, 
e impossibile cho alterandosi Ic conditioni degli 
uoinini non si rivolga insieine sotto sopra tutta la 
repnblica.” [This commonwealth is a princi])ality 
of supremo authority in *an universal aristoei’ucy of 
all Christians, the seat of which is in Rome. 1 ts 
principle is religion. Seeing that religion is its 
end, and that this is maintained by virtue and 
doctrine, it is imjiossible but that, men's conditions 
being altered, the whole commonwealth shall be 
tm’iied topsy-turvy.] 

He then treats principally of this conflict be- 
tween the spiritual and secular interests. Above 
all things, ho inculcates great foretlioiight : “molto 
riguardo <li tutti i movinienti e gesti della persona: 
casa, servitori, cavalcature convenienti, amieitie e 
houorate e virtuose, non aflermaiido cosa che non 
si sappia di certo ” [much attention to all move- 
ments and gestures of the person ; house, servants, 
equipages, all of a becoming kind ; honoumble and 
virtuous acquaintances ; no affirming a tiling that 
is not known for certain]. The court demands, 

“ bonta, graiidezza dell’ aiiirno, priideiitia, eloqueii- 
tia, Iheologia ” [goodness, greatness of soul, pru- 
dence, eloquence, theology]. Still all is uncertain. 

“ Deve si pensar che questo sia un viaggio di 
mare, nel quale benche la prudentia possti mol to 
o ci renda favorevole la roaggior parte de* venti, 
iiondimeno non gli si possa preacriver tempo deter- 
minato o certezza alcuna d’arrivar. Alcuni di 
iiiezza estate in gagliarda c ben fomita nave afibn- 
dono o tardano assai, altri d’invcrno in debole e 
disarmato Icgno vanno presto.” [We ought to 
regard this as a sea voyage, in which, though pru- 
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dencc can do much, and make most winds avail- 
able, still it cannot command what weather it will, 
or possess any certainty of arrival. Some in the 
middle of summer, with ^ood and well found ships, 
sink, or make slow way ; whilst others make ^ood 
speed in winter in crazy or dismantled vessels.^ 


SECTION IV. • 

• SIXTUS V. 

I. — CRITICAL IIKMARKS ON THE HfOORAPHKRS OF 
• THAT rOPE, LETT AND TEMPESTI. 

I dl Shfo V ponfrfer Romano acritta dal signor 
(Ht'ltio Rogeri alV in stanza di (rnyorio LetL 
Losimna ICdO, 2 vols. ; afterwards published 
uiidcv less singular titles, in 3 vols. 

It is far more by popular writings, which obtain 
universal currency, than by historical works of 
more weight, which are often too long delayed, 
that the reputation of a man, or the tnodc of view- 
ing an event, is usually d(d.crmined. The public do 
not sj)eeially inquire whether the statements lai«l 
before them are well founded ; they art? satisfied if 
the reminiscences ju’cscntod to them in print be 
like those expressed in conversation, as abundant 
and as varied in colour, only somewhat more con- 
cise, and therefore the more piipiant. 

Such a book is the biograjdiy of Sixtus V. by 
Loti, — the most effective production, perhaps, of 
that voluminous author : it has determined the 
light in which the memory of popo Sixtus Inus ever 
since been viewed by the world. 

VVe are strangely perplexed upon our fii*Rt at- 
tenijits in tlie study of such books. Wo cannot 
deny them a certain d<>gr<M) of truth, we cannot 
pass them by unnoticed ; yet we see at once they 
are not to be trusted far. But where the boundary 
lies, there is no determining in general terms. 

The only way in which we can arrive at a sound 
concliisicm is by discovering an author’s sources, 
and ascertaining his way and manner of employing 
them. 

Now in the conrso of onr researches wo light 
upon the sources from which Leti drew ; we can- 
not refrain from coinjiaving them with his repre- 
sentations. 

1. In the whole history of Sixtus V. there is 
nothing more famous than the way in which he is 
said to have attained to the papacy, and his beha- 
viour in the conclave. Who is there but knows the 
story, how the dr’crepid cardinal, tottering along 
witli the help of liis stick, after ho was made pope, 
suddenly drew himself up erect and strong, flung 
away his stick, and threatened those with the ex- 
ercise of his power from whom ho liad won it by 
ileeeit ? This title of Leti’s has been received 
throughout the wlmlo world. Whence did he take 
it ? we ask. 

There exist documents relating to every papal 
election, giving the motives, or rather the intrigues, 
that led to it. We find, among others, a so-called 
“ Conclave,” relating to the election of Sixtns V., 
contemporaneous, like most of the others, and writ- 
ten with much knowledge of persons. “ Conclave 
nel quale fii creato il cl Montalto che fu Sisto V.” 

We see on the first comparison that Leti had 


tliis doenment chiefly in view. We may perceive 
that, in point of fact, lui only paraphrases it. 

Concl. MS. “11 lunedi mattina per tempo si ri- 
dnssero nella capella Paulina, <love il <*urdinal Far- 
nese come dccano celehro messa, e di mano sna 
conmninicd li cardinali : dipoi si venue s< condo il 
solito alio scrutinio, nel quale il cardinal Alhani 
liehbe 13 voti, die fu il maggior mnnero die alemi 
cardinalo havessc. Uitornati i Ciardinali alle ei llo, 
si attiise alle pratidie, et Altemps comineio a trat- 
tare alia gagliarda la |iratica di Sirleto, ajututo <la 
Mtalici e delle creature di Pio I V, per la eoni’i- 
clenza che havevano di poter di qualsivoglia di 
loro disponero : ina suhito fu trovata resduHione, 
scopreiidosi contra di Ini Este, Farnesc' o Sforza.” 

Loti : “Liinetli mattina di buon’ bora si adiina- 
rono tutti nclla capella Paolina, ed il cardinal Far- 
nese in (jualitk di ilecnno edeliro la messa, c corn- 
miiiiicd tutti i cardinali : e poi si diode principio 
alio scrutinio, nel qiialo il cardinal Albano liebbc 
13 voti, die fu il mnnero maggiore. Doppo qiiesto 
li cardinali so ne ritornaroiio tille lor ccdlo per 
pransaro, o doppo il pranso si attese alle pratiche 
di molti : ma particorlanicnto Altemps comineio a 
trattarc alia gagliarda lo pratiche di (Juglidmo 
Sirleto Calabrese, ajiitato dal cardinal Medici e 
dalle creature di Pio IV, per k'l confidenza die 
haveva ogni uno di loro di poternc dispori’c : ina 
ill breve so gli feco innanzi rosdiisioiie, scopreii- 
dosi contro di lui Este, Fariiese c Sforza.” 

It is just the same with accessaries as with lead- 
ing points, c. g. MS. “Farnese inca])riociato et 
accoso di incredihilo voglia di essero papa, c(uniii- 
cia a dett^stave publicamente la pratica et il sog- 
gi'tto*, diceiiJo : lo non so come costoro lo iiiten- 
dono di volere fin* Sirleto papa.” — Leti : 11 priiiio 

che sc gli oppose fu Farnese, ineapricciato ancor 
lui ed accoso d’ineredihilo voglia d’esst r papa : 
oiido pareinlo a lui d’esserno piii mcritovok', eonio 
in fatti era, conniieio puhlic.'iiiK'iito a dett starc la 
pratica ed il soggetto, diceiido per tutti gli angoli 
del conclave : lo non so come costoro riiitondono 
di voler far papa Sirleto,” 

So also as to the reflections. For instance, the 
INIS, says what offence the disguise of Sixtns gave 
to cardinal Alcssandrino : “ Ala dio, che haveva 
eletto Montalto papa, non pennesso che si aver- 
tisse a qiiollo die priucipalmcnte avertire si dovea, 
ne lascio die Farnese ne suoi si svc'gliassero a im- 
pedire la pratica, crodeiido chc non fosse per venire 
ad offotto dell’ adoratioiio, ma solo per hoiiorarc 
Montalto nello. scrutinio.” Though so pious a 
mode of thought is not usual with Leti, he finds it 
very convenient, ncjverthdcss, to copy it, and 
insert it in his book, lie did so verbatim, with 
only a few slight ehange.s. 

Docs not this rather speak in praise than in 
censure of Loti’s often dis)>utcd fidelity ? 

Let us, however, proceed to the one thing that 
excites our doubts, — the conduct of the cardinal. 
It is remarkable that on this point alone Leti docs 
not agree with his original. 

Leti says : “ Montalto se no stava in sua camera 
e non gia nel conclave, fingendosi tutto lasso et 
abandonato d’ogni ajuto liumano. Non usciva die 
raramente, et se pure aiidava in qualchc parte, 
come a celebrare messa, o nello scrutinio della ca- 
pdla, se ne andava con certe maniere spensierate.” 
[Montalto kept his chamber and did not go to the 
conclave, pretending to bo ^uito worn out and 
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beyond the reach of all human aid. He went out 
but seldom ; and when he did any^yvhere, as to 
celebrate mass, or to the scinitiny in the chapel, he 
departed with a certain air of indifference.] 

On the other hand the original says: “ Sebeno 
non mosirava una scoperta anibiti<me, non pretor- 
metteva di far poi tutti quelli officii die il tc*mpo 
et il luogo richiedovano, humiliandosi a cardinali, 
visitandoli ct olFerendosi, riceveiido all* incontro 
i favori e I’offerti! degli altri.” [Though he did not 
display an op«“ii aniliition, still he did not omit any 
of those eereni()ni(»UH offices whidi the time and 
jdaee retpiired, humbling hiinsolf to the cardinals, 
visiting and making them offers, and in return 
rciceiving favours and offers from the others.] 

The original says : “ Before the assembly of the 
conclave he did thus with Farncse, and afbjrwards 
with Mi'dici and Ksto it relates how, on the even- 
ing bcfoiN* his eleetioii he visited cardinal Madruzzi, 
and c.ardiiial Altemps on the previous morning, 
and received their assurance that he should be 
(‘lected. In a word, Montalto ajipears in the 
original active, full of life and health ; nay, that 
he enjoyed such a lusty old age is set down as a 
motive to his election. The whole story of his pre- 
tendi‘d debility and seclusion, which has acquired 
so much celebrity, is an addition by Leti. But 
wheneo did he take it I Did he merely follow 
popular rumour, a self-wrought story, or some 
other writer? — We shall return to this point. 

2 . A second prominent feature in the universally 
roceiveil notions about Sixtus V. is the id<’a ciiter- 
taiiuMl of his ffuancial arrangements. This, too, 
is partially fouud(‘d on Leti’s statoincnts. In the 
Hceoiid part of bis book ([i. 2110) there is a table 
<if the papal revenue and ex])enditure, that has 
found a certain degnaj of crinlit oven at the 
hands of the most rational and the most learned 
persons. “ Bemlito ordiniu’ie c'havea la sede apos- 
tolica nel tcunpo che Sisto ciitrava nel poiitilicato.** 
We ought at least to be able to put confidence 
in his figures in general. 

• Novcrtlieloss, even hero it is palpable that mat- 
lei’s arc not as Leti represents them. Upon the 
accession of Sixtus in April, Ififl.'i, tho contracts 
w'erc still in force, which had been concluded by 
Gregory Xlll. in Aug. 1576, for nine years, with 
the farmei’s of the revenues. We have an autheutie 
detail of these under the title " Entrata della reve- 
renda camera apristolica sotto il pontificato di N. 
Sig*'o Gregorio XI 11 fatto nell* anno 1676,’* a very 
accurate document, in which are separately set 
forth, first the sum contracted for, then the part of 
it that was alienated, and next the remainder. 
Now Ijeti*^ statements agree very badly with these 
tables. He sets down the proceeds of the dogana 
di Roma at 182,450 scudi, whereas they amoiiiited 
only to 133,000 : not a single sum of all ho names 
is correct. But whence did he derive the particu- 
lars of his account ? It cannot bo that he should 
have drawn it up altogether without any authority. 
Wc have another account in our hands of tho year 
1502, two years after the death of Sixtus V. Leti's 
agrees with this with regard to almost all the pub- 
lic offices, and even the order in which they stand ; 
ill both we find for instance in the same succession : 
“ Dogana di Civita vecchia 1977 8C*, di Nami 400, 
di Rieti 100, gabella del studio di llonia 26560, 
gabella del quadriiio a libra di came di Roma 
20,336,** &.C. But what a confusion is here ! All 


the changes introduced by Sixtus V. were already 
begun in these offices, and ought to have been 
detailed. Nay, tho confusion does not end here. 
Probably Leti fell in with a bad MS. if he did not 
himself make some arbitrary alterations in it 5 at ^ 
all events ho makes the strangest deviations from 
the authentic account. Tho Salara di Roma pro- 
duced 27)654 scudi, ho gives 17,654 ; the tosoreria 
e salario di Romagna brought in 71,395 scudi, ho 
puts it ^iown at 1 1,395. In short, his account is 
not even correct with reference to any other year, 
but in all particulars thoroughly false and useless. 

3. He compiled, as wo perceive, without judgment 
or critical discrimination ; he transcribed, but has- 
tily : how, indeed, could it have betui possible fo'. 
him, ill the unsettled life he contiiiiuilly led, to have 
produced so many books entirely of his own labour 1 
Whence, then, did lie draw his materials on this 
occasion ? 

A MS. in tho Corsini library in Romo, “ Dctti e 
fatti di papa Sisto V.,” enables us to answer this 
question. 

It is manifest at tho first glance that this work 
is substantially Loti*s. Let us compare tlie fii*st 
passage that occurs to us. 

E. g. the Corsini MS. says : “Il geiiitore di Sisto 
V si chiamava Francesco Peretti, iiato iicl castello 
di Farnesc, di dovo fu costretto non so per fpial 
aecidente- partire, ondo s’incamino per trovare la 
8ua fortuna altrovo : et csseiido povero e inisera- 
bile, non aveva da poter vivere, cssondo solito sos- 
toiitarsi di quello alia giornata guadagnava grande- 
monte faticando, e con la proiiria indiistria viveva. 
Partitosi dunquo da Farnesc, so no aiido a trovare 
un suo zio.** 

Leti has in the first edition : “ 11 padre di Sisto 
si chiamava Francesco Peretti, nato iiel castello di 
I'arnosc, di dove fu constriitto non so per (jual’ acci- 
dente occorsoli di partirsi, oio eho I’eeo volciiticri 
per cercar fortuna altrove, meiitre p«?r la poverth 
della 8ua easa non haveva di clio vivere se non di 
quello che lavorava con le projirio mani alia gior- 
nata. Partito di Farnesc heinatina, giunse la sera 
nello grotte per consigliarsi con mi suo zio.’* 

It is plain that this is the same accomit with a 
slight modification of style. 

At times, indeed, we find littje interpolations in 
Leti : — but the MS. and the printed book imme- 
diately coincide again. 

And now if we ask whence were derived those 
additions with which he tricked out his history of 
the conclave, we shall find that they also figure in 
our MS. The above cited passage from Leti runs 
thus in the MS. : “Montalto se no stava tutto lasso 
cun la corona in mano et in una piccolissima cclla 
abandonato da ogu’uno, e sc ]mre andava in qualche 
paite, come a cclebrar messa, o nello scrutinio della 
capella, se ne andava etc.** Wo see tlit'it Leti has 
given a very slightly altered version of this text. 

1 am induced by the importance of the sub- 
ject to cito one more passage. The MS. says: 
“ Prima di coraiiiciarsi il Monlalto, che stava ap- 
presso al cardl di San Sisto j^er non perderlo della 
vista o perche non fosse subornato da altri porpo- 
rati, gli dissc alle orccchie q<neste parole : Faccia 
instanza V. ill"’*^ che lo scrutinio segua senza 
pregiudicio dell* adoratioiic : e questo fu il prinio 
atto d’ambitione die mostro cstcriormcntc Mon- 
talto. Non manc5 il card^ di San Sisto di far cio : 
perche con il Bonell^ unitaraente principi6 ad al- 
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zare la vocc due o tre volte cosi : Sonza prcgiudLcio 
di’lla seguita adoratioiie. Que»t« voei atterrirono i 
cardinuli ; perche fu supposto da tutti loro che do- 
vt‘8se CHser eletto per adoratioiie, II card* Mon- 
taito gia eoiniiiciuva a levur <piello nebbio di iintioui 
che avovaiio tciiuto iiuBcosto per la spatio di n,iuii 
14 I’aiiibitione grande die li regnava in seno : onde 
inipatieiile di vedersi iiel trono papale, quando udi 
leggcre la meta e piu dclli voti in suo favore, tosto 
allungo il collo e si alzo in picdi, seuza atlbndere il 
line del Si^rutinio, e wscito in mezzo di quella ca- 
pello gitto verso la porta di quella il bastonccllo 
die portava per appoggiarsi, ergeiidosi tutto dritio 
in tiij modo che ])areva due palmi piu longu del 
solito. E «jUcdlo che fu piii inuraviglioso, etc.” 

Let us compare Avith this the correspoinling pas- 
sage in Leti, i. p, 412 (edition of IbliU) ; “ Trima 
di coininciarsi Moiitalto si cald ndl’ orecdiia di San 
Sisto, e gli disse : Fate instanza che lo scrutinio si 
facda senza jiregiudicio dell’ adoratioiie : che fu 
appunto il prime atto d’ambitioiie die niostrd este- 
riornieiite Mon taito. Ne San Sisto niaiico di farlo, 
jnu’dio iiisieme con Alessandrino comincio a gridare 
due o tre volte : Senza pregiudicio ddl’ adoratioiie. 
(iia coininciava Montalto a levar qudlc iiehhie di 
lintioiii die havevano tenuto nascosto per pin di 
quindcci auni ranihitione graiid(‘ die li regnava nd 
cuore : onde inii>atient(^ di vedersi nd trono poiitc- 
lictile, non si tosto intese leggor piu della meta de* 
V(jti in suo favore die assicuratosi del poiitdicato 
si levb in picdi o senza uspettaro il lino (Idle scru- 
tinio g(jttd nd niezo di <tuelhi. sala nn certo baston- 
cino die port.iva pcT ap[)oggiarsi, ergeiidosi tutto 
dritio ill tal tikmIo die ]>aveva <(uasi un piedc piii 
longo di quel di’era t>rinia : ma quello die fu piu 
maraviglioso, etc.” Thus we see that, with the 
exception of a few words, the passages are iden- 
tical. 

Leti, on one oct*asion, mentions an evidence for 
his narrative : ‘‘ To ho p.irlato con un Mardiiano, 
di’ e morto veiiti (in later editions trenta) aiiiii 
soiio, et assai cadiico, il quale non aveva altro pia- 
eere die di jiarlaro di Si.sto V. c ne raccontava 
tutto le particolariti'i.” Now, upon the face of the 
thing, it seems improbable that Leti, who arrived 
in liomc in 1044, at the age of fourteen, should 
have had intercourse with peojilc who knew Sixtus 
V. intimately, and that he should have derived 
many materials for his book from their conversa- 
tion : — but this jjassage, too, is one of those ex- 
tracted li-oni the MS. : “ Et un giorno parlaiido con 
un certo noiiio dalla Marcha, clie c niorto, die non 
aveva altro piacere che di parlare <li Sisto V.” 
I’he “ twenty or thirty years” were thrown in by 
tlie author for the sake of greater probability. 

Here, too, it appears to me that Leti made use 
of a bad copy. The MS. states in the very begin- 
riing that the hoy was often obliged to pass tlie 
night in the open field, watching the cattle, “ in 
eampagna aperta instead of this, Leti writes "in 
compagnia d’uu’ altix),” which has quite the appear- 
ance of an ill-coril^cted clerical error. The M. A. 
Sdleri of Leti must have meant according to tlic, 
MS. M. A. Siliaci. 

tn a word, l^eti’s yita di Sisto V. is by no means 
an original work. Jt is a vci’sion of an Italian MS, 
that hill into his hands, with some additions, and 
an improveraent in style. 

Tlie whole question wpuld now seem to be, what 
credit does this MS. deserve f It is a collection of 




anecdotes, made after a eonsiilerable lapse of years, 
and altogether of an a})ocryphal nature. In jiar- 
tieulai*, tliar same story of the conda\e is utUa’ly 
iiiideserving of belief. Sixtus V. Avas not the first 
of Avhom it Avas told ; the very .same thing had al- 
ready been narrated of pope Faul 111. In the 
lirefaco to the AA'ork, Acta Coiicilii Tridentini lo lb, 
from Avliich there is an extract in Strobel’s Neiie 
Hcitriige, v. 233, it is said of Paul 111. : " Mortiio 
Clemen to valde caillide prinium siinulabat . . . vix 
prtc seiiio ]K)8He suis pedibu# coiisistere : arridebat 
omnibus, kedobat nc'ininem, suanique prorsus vo- 
luiitatem ad nutiini reliqiiorum accoininodabat : . . 
iibi 8e jam poiitificem declaratiim seiisit, (pii antea 
tarditateni, morbuin, senium et ipiasi formidulosmii 
Icporem siinulabat, extemplo tunc est fuetus ngilis, 
validus, imperiosus, suanique inauditam ferociam 
. . . empit ostendcro.” [Un the death of (dement, 
he pretended at first very cunningly that he could 
hardly stand on his feet for age : he smiled on 
every one, ofteiided no one, and altogether submit- 
ted liis own will to the beck of the others : . . . 
when he heard himself actually declared pope, he 
who before feigned decrepitude, disease, old age, 
and almost trembling eompluisaiicc, now suddenly 
became active, strong, imperious, and began to dis- 
play his unheard-of ferocity.] This is plainly the 
origin of the story as given by Leti. 

Leti had no thought of smitiiiizing his MS., or 
clearing it of its erroi*s ; he has rather done his 
best .still more to distort what he found before him. 

Notwithstanding this, his work was very success- 
ful ; it rail through edition after edition, and a 
multitude of translations. 

It is a striking fact, that history, such as it fixes 
itsi'lf in the memory of men, ahvays touches upon 
the range of mythology. Personal traits become 
more sharply and strongly marked ; they approach 
in some way or another to an idi‘al that can be laid 
hold of by the imagination ; the events acquire a 
more striking character ; accessary eireuinstanci's 
and co-operative causes are forgotten. Thus only 
docs it apjicar that the demands of the imagination 
can be satisfied. 

Then comes the scholar at a later day, Avonder- 
ing how men could have fallen upon such false no- 
tions ; he does what lie can to dissipate errors, but 
at last is obligeil to own that the husk is not so easy 
of accomplishment. Reason subinils to be con- 
vinced, but imagination is not to be conquered. 

^toria dvUa rita e dipajta K. somuw pon- 

fc/tVc, arritfa da! (\isimiru Tempesti. 

Uoma, LLil’e of Sixtus V. by Casiiniro 

Teiiipesti, &c. 1 

We have niadi? mention of the temperate, cheer- 
ful, and well-meaning pope Hcnodict XIV. : his 
pontificate wa.s further distinguished by the cir- 
cumstance, that almost all the Avorks of more or 
le8.s utility respecting the internal history of the 
papacy belong to its time. It Avas then that the 
Annals of Maftei were printed ; it was then Hro- 
mato made his collection for tho life of Paul IV. ; 
the biographies of Marcel lus 1 L.and ilenedict XU 1. 
Avere ])roduced in that reign ; and in it too Casimiro 
Tempesti, a Fi’aiiciscaii, like Sixtus V., undertook 
to refute Uregorio Leti. 

Every desirable opportunity was afforded him to 
this end. lie searched through all tho Roman 
libmries, Avhere he met with Hie most valuable ac- 
\ D d 
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quisitioiLS, biojrmphios, letters, memoirs of various 
kinds, all wliieli he put to|:r(.{hcr and incorporated 
in his hook. Perhaps tin) most important of them 
all is the correspondence of Morosini,the iiuiieio in 
France, which fills a liir;;e part of his work : — for 
commonly ho admits liis <locinnents into his text 
with hut slight modifications. 

Two things, however, are to bo remarked on 
this head. 

In the first place, he puts himself in a peculiar 
relation to his juithorilfes. He believes them, tran- 
serihes them, hut at tin* same time is fully .assured 
the pope must liave fallen out with the writers of 
them ; he must ha\a) offimded th(*m ; the moment 
they begin to censure, he washes his hands of them, 
and lahoiii's to give a different int(n*pretation U) 
llu; ]>roceedings of his hero, which they call in 
qmstion. 

Ihit Honietiiues he even departs from his authori- 
fitis, either l)i‘eauHe they are not snfheiently sfauneh 
in tlui church’s cause for him, or because lie has 
really no just conception of the matter in hand, 
d’ake, for example, theafliiir of Aliililhaiiscm, in tho 
year l.")o7. Tlio MS., designated l)y Tempesti 
“ Anoniino Cajutoluio,” whieli he lias exaefly co- 
pied in very many places, relat<‘S the affair with 
miieli j>i!rs[)ieuity : let us see the use ho has made 
of its statements. The Anonimo very ap])ropriately 
qualifies with tho worils, “ in non so eho causa,” 
th<? dispute that broke out in Mulilhausen, as Laufer 
( Helv. (leHchiehtc, xi. 10) expresses himself, “ about 
a patch of wood valued hardly at twelve crowns.” 
Tenip(‘sti turns this into “in urg<‘iite lor eiiiergeii/a” 

I in their pressing emergiMieyl. The people of Miilil- 
hausf'u imprisonvMl some of their eouueillors, “ear- 
eeraraiio parecchi del suo seiiato.” Tempesti says 
nu rtdy “ earcerati aleuni,” witliout remarking that 
the persons iinprisoue<l wctc of the etmneii. It 
, was f<*are(l that the people of Miihlhaiisen would 
]iut (liemsidves uiuh-'r (ho protcetion of the catholic 
(listricis, and si'parate from the prott‘staiits : “die 
volesse imitar religioiio c protettori, jiassaiido all’ 
eretica ftale con raccomandarsi alii cantoni catto- 
liei, biccome all«)ra era raceomandata alii eretici.” 
This riders to the fact, that Mulilhausen, upon its 
first entrance into the Swiss confcdcratiiiii, uas not 
aeknowh'dged by Uri, Scliwyz, Luecrii, and Fiitcr- 
wahleii, whieli cantons also refused it tlieir ]»rotec- 
t ion suhseqiieiitly, when they joined the reformed 
church. (Hlutz lilotzheim’s continuation of Miiller’s 
History of Switzerland, p. Tempesti had no 

conei'ptioii of this jieciiliar sUite of things ; he s.ay.s 
ve ry ilrily, “ Rij)utaroiio tdie i Milausini volessero 
dicliiararsi catlolici.” So it goes on, even where 
the author shows by hi.s punctuation that he i.s' 
quoting another’s words. The Anonimo Capitoliiio 
says, that pope .Sixtus had been on tlu‘ point of 
seiuling 100, 000 scudi to Switzerland in fiirthemiice 
of this Ki'eession, when he received intelligence 
that the disputes were all settled. Tempesti, never* 
theh'ss, aflirniH that the pope actually sent the mo- 
ney. For, above all things, he is resolved that hi.s 
hi re shall be magnificent, and even liberal ; though 
the Uitlm* quality w'as certainly not that for which 
he was most coiuspicuous. 

I will not accumulate examples. This is his 
invariable mode of proceeding, compare him where 
we will with his authorities, lie is diligent, careful, 
furnished witli aniph^ materials, hut narrow’ in his 
views, dry, inonotomuis, aiul without real insight 

; / 


into things ; his colleotions do not enable us to 
dispense with his originals. His w'ork was not 
adapted to cope with and counteract tho impres- 
sion jiroduced by Leti’s. 

II. MAMJ.SCRIPTS. 

Let us now return to our M SS. : it is to these, 
after all, we must always have recourse for exact 
information. 

We iKixt meet with a MS. liy pope Sixtus V. ; 
Remarks under his own hand, written whilst still in 
the eon vent. 

49. Mnwu'ie aulfup'afu dl papaSisto V* — Bihl. Chhji 
n. iii. 70. 158 leaves. ^ 

A certain Salvetti found it once in a garret, and 
prestmled it to Al(‘xander VII. Its authenticity is 
certjiiiily beyond question. 

“ Q,uesto lihro Kara j>cr meinoria di fnie poche 
facendncce, scritto di mia jiropria manu, dove cio 
che Kara scritto a laiide di dio sara la igniida verita, 
e cosi priego creda ogii’ imo die legge.” LTIiis 
book kIuiH he for a record of my little doings, w'rit- 
ten willi my own hand, wdieri'in what .shall he 
written to the praise of God shall be the naked 
truth, and this 1 pray every one who reads it to 
belie VC. J 

111 the fir.st place, it contains accounts, of which 
one leaf is certainly w'aiiting, if not several. 

“ K qiii sara seritti,” he continues, “ tutti cre- 
diti, dehiti et ogii’ altra mia atiione di inomeiito. 
K cosi sarsi la verita c^oine qui si trover.a scritto.” 
[And herein shall he written all credits, debts, and 
eviu’y oth<‘r concern of miiU5 of moment. And every 
thing .shall he truly .such as it shall he here set 
fortii.] 

1 will give one example more, in addition to 
what 1 have related in the text : — “ Andrea del 
Apiro, frati' di San Francesco eonvcntuaU*, veiine a 
Veiietia, o ni'l p.artirse per pagar robe coinjirato 
per sno fratello, quid mi disse far hotega in Ajiiro, 
mo domumlo in prt'stito dimari, e li jirestai, ju’e- 
seiite fra (Jirolamo da Liiiiano e fra (’ornelio da 
Bologna, fiorini 80, e mi promise renderli a Moii- 
talto in inano di fra Salvatore per tntlo il iiiese 
presente d'Aiigu.sto, conic a})j)ar in iin scritto da 
siia propria niano il di J) Agosto 15, ^>7, quale c mdia 
mia case tta. 11.30.” [Andrea del Apiro, friai’ of 
the order of St. Francis, came to Venice, and on 
Ins departure asked a loan of money of me to pay 
for goods bought for his brother, who he told me 
kept a slio]) in Apiro, and I lent him tho same, 
there being present fra Cirolanni da Lunano and 
fra Cornel io <la Bologna, 30 ilorins, aiul he ])ro- 
misi‘d to pay them back to me at Montalto, into the 
hands of fra Salvatore, taking all the jireseiit niontli 
of August, as appears by a writing under his own 
hand tlie lith day of August, 1557, which is in my 
casket. 11.30.] 

Here we have an insight into these little mo- 
nastic dealings ; wc see how one friar lends another 
money, how the borrower aids ^’lis hi\)ther in his 
petty trade ; othei’s are witnesses. Fra Salvatore, 
too, makes his appearance. 

Tlien follows a list of hooks •, ** Inventarium 

omnium librorum tarn scorsuift quam simul legato- 
runi quos ego Fr. Felix Perettus de Monte alto 
eini et de licentia superiorum possideo. Qui seor- 

* n’he future pope is not quite orthodox in his latinily. — 
Transjlatok.] 
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sum fuerit lej»atu», faciat iiumerum qui non cnm 
aliis minime.” fAn inventory of all the books, 
whether bound sepnrattdy or toi*('ther, whieli I, fra 
Fi'lix Peretto di A'Jontalto, boutrlitand possess, with 
license of iny suj)eriorH. Such as are bound by 
themselves are imniben'd separately, but not those 
that are joined with others.] I now' re^rt‘t that I 
did not make any notes fi'om this catalogue ; it 
seemed to me very insignificant. 

At last w'e find at page 144, * 

“ Meittoria degli aiini cheandai a studio, di ofTicii, 
prediehe e eommissioni avute.’* [A memoir of the 
years 1 passed as a student, of my oHices, my eii- 
gagewients as a preacher, and the eoiiimissions J 
received.] 

1 will give this at full length, though Temposti 
has made occasional extracts from it ; it is import- 
ant as th« only diary of a pope that we possess. 

“ Pol nome di dio 1.140 il di 1 settembre di mer- 
coldi iiitrai a studio in Ferrara, e vi fiiiii il tricmiio 
sotto il rd<^ m^t^ Hart‘' dalla Pt*rgola. Nel 43 fat to 
il capitolo in Ancona aiidui a studio in Ilologna sotto 
il r^<^ maestro Giovanni da Corn*ggio : intrai in 
liologiia il di S. Jacob<» iiiaggior di T^uglio, e vi stotti 
tino al settembre del 44, quando il costacciaro mi 
mandd baccellier di convento in llirniiii col rev*«^> 
r(‘g<Mite m*" Antonio da cittii di Peima, o vi fmii il 
tempo sino al capitolo di Venezia del 40. Fatto il 
capitolo andai baccellier di convento in Siena con 
mf<^ Ah^xandro da Montofaleo, e <ini finii il triennio 
tino al capitolo il’Assisi d(‘l 40. Ma il costacciaro 
mi die’ la Jiiieiitia del magisterio ncl 48 a 22 Luglio, 
e qnattro di d(»po me addottorai a Fermo. Nel 
capitolo g(‘nerale di Assisi fui fatto rogente di Siena 
ir)40e vi tinii il triennio, fu gcnerale mons***^ Gia 
fJacobo da Montefalco. A Napoli : nel capitolo 
generale di Genova fui fatto regoiito di Napoli ir»53* 
dal revmo gcnerale ni’" Giulio da Piacenza o vi fmii 
il triennio. A V'enezia: nel capitolo generale di Bre- 
scia l.'i.^iO fui fatto regente di Venezia, o. vi finii il 
triennio, o raimo primo della inia regeria fui eletto 
iiKiuisitor in tutto rill<“^^ dominio Iftftj di 17 di (ieii- 
iiaro. Ni’l eajiitolo generale di Assisi l.'i.^O eletto 
geiKirale mr*^ Giovan Antonio <hi Cervia, fui coiifir- 
niato j'egente et iiiqiiisitore in Yciiczia come di so- 
pra. Per la morte <U papa T’uolo II J1 I’anno detto 
d'Agosto partii da Venezia jier visitare li miei a 
Montalto, inquisitore apostolico : mosso da gran 
timmlti ; il 22 di Fohhraro 1580 tornai in ulHcio 
eol brieve di Bio I 111 paiia, ot vi stetti tutto ’I Giu- 
giio, e me eliiamo a Roma : il di 18 Luglio 1580 
fui fatto teologo assist<*nte alia imniisitiiuie <li Roma 
e giurai I’ofticio in inano del card* Alessundrino. 

“ (Prediehe.) L'aiino 1540 predicai, iic liavcvo 
anchor cantato mt^ssa, in ATontepagano, terra di 
Abruzzo. L’aimo 1541 predieai a Voghiera, villa 
Ferraroso, mentre ero studente in Ferrara. L’aniio 
1542 predicai in Grignano, villa del Polosinc di 
Rovigo, c studiavo in K^iTam. L’unno 1.543 pre- 
dicai alia fratta di Badeiiara (vivev.a il Diedo e’l 
Alanfrone) e studiavo in Ferrara. L’aiino 1544 
predicai alia Caiioll, villa della B.adia e studiavo in 
Bologna. L’anno 1545 predicai le feste in Rimini 
in convento nostro, pcrcho il in'*® di studio di Bo- 
logna no prcoccupo ki prcdica di Monte Scutulo, et 
cro bace® di convento di Rimini. L’anno 1548 
predicai a Macerata di Alontefeltro et ero bacc® di 
convento di Rimini. L'anno 1547 predicai a S. 
Geminiano in Toscana et ero bacc® di convento a 
Siena. L’anno 1648 predicai a S. Aliniato al Te- 


desco in Toscana, et ero bncc« di Su iia. L’aniio 
1548 jiredicai in Ascoli della Marca, partito da 
Siena per ringresso do Spagiudi intnidutti da Don 
Diego AIend(»zza. Ji'aiino 1550 jiredicai a Fano et 
ero regente a Siena. L’aimo 1551 jindieai nel 
dmiio di (/'aineriiio coiidotlo dal r”’‘* vc,>,cov<) ft ero 
regente a Sicaia. L’anno 1552 jiredicai a Boma in 
S. Ajiostoli, e tre ill"'^ cardiiiaJi nn* inlratlt uncn) in 
Roma, e lessi tutto Banno tre di tlella si itimana la 
jiistola a Romani di S. I’aolo. L’anno 1553 jux'di- 
cai a Genova, e vi se fece il capitolo gi'iicralc, (‘t 
andai regente a Napoli. L’anno 1554 jiredicai a 
Najioli ill S. Lorenzo, e vi cro regente, o Je.ssi tutto 
I’anno in chiesa I’evangelio di S. Giovanni. L’anno 
15,55 predieai nel dimmo di Perugia ad instanza 
jlell* ill’"" cardinale della (kirgna. L’amio 1558 fu 
chiamato a Roma al concilio generale, die gia jiriii- 
cijiio la santita di jiapa Paulo Till, pero non pre- 
dicai. L’amio 1557 fu detto inquisitor di Venezia 
e del dominio, e bisognandomc tre di della setti- 
mana seder al trihunalc non predicai ordinaria- 
meiitc, ma 3 (!) di della sottimana a S. Caterina in 
Venezia. L’anno 15.58 pjvdicai a S. Apostoli di 
Venezia o 4 giorni della settiiiiana a S. Caterina, 
ancorclie exe(juisMe I’oflicio della iiiqiiis"". 
L’anno 1558 non jiredicai salvo tro di dalla sotfi- 
man.i a S. (’aterina per le niolte occujiationi del s. 
olHcio. L’anno 1580 tornando col brieve di S. San- 
tita a Venezia imjuisitore tardi predicai solo a S. 
(Jatorina come di sojira. 

“ (Commission i.) L’anno 1548 obbi da rcv«"> m’'" 
Bartolommeo da Macerata, miiiistro della Alarca, 
ima commissioiic a Fi'rmo per liborar <li prigioiio 
del vicelegato fra L(*onardo della Ripa : lo libe- 
ral e lo coiidussi in Alacerata. L’anno 1540 ebbi 
dal Slid" R. P”^® eommissioni in tiitta la custodia di 
Ascoli da F ebbraro fiiio a pasqiia. L’anno istesso 
dair istesso ebbi ima commissione nel convento di 
Fabriano e vi reinisi fratc lOvangelista dell’ istesso 
Inogo. L’anno 15.50 ebbi dall’ i.st(*sso padre com- 
inissionc in Senegaglia : rimisi fra Nicolo in casa o 
veddi i Kuoi conti. L’anno 1551 ebbi coininissi<ine 
dal r®‘" p^" gcnerale in’*" Gia da coho da Alonti'falco 
a visitar tntta la jiarte de Alontefeltro, Cagli et 
Urbino. L’anno 1552 ebbi dalB ill"*" cardinale 
protettor commissione sojira iina lite esistc iite tra 
il guardiaiio fra TommiLso da Piacenza i t im fra 
Francesco da Osimo, die, avev.a fatto la coechina in 
Santo Ajiostolo. L’istesso anno ebbi commission 
dal rev"*" jiadre generale m*^" Giulio da Piacenza 
nel cohvento di Fermo, c jirivai di guardianato m*’" 
Domenico da Montesanlo, e viddi i conti del procii- 
ratorc fra Ludovieo INuitano, e bandii didla pro- 
vincia fra Ciccone da Almite dell’Glmo jier aver 
dato (lelle ferite a fra Tommaso dell’ istesso liiog.). 
L’aimo 1555 ebbi dal sudetto r"'" genera b* <Mim- 
missioiie di andar in Calabria a far il ministro, 
perchc uvea inteso qnello f*ftser inorto, ma cbiai'ito 
quello csser vivo non andai. Ji'anno 1557 ebbi 
commissione soju*a il Gattolino di (’aj)ouistria, sopra 
il Garzonco da Veglia et altrc assai eommissioni di 
fra Giulio di Cajiodistria. L’aniio 15.50 fui fatto 
commissario nella provincia di S. Antonio, tiuini il 
capitolo a Bassano, e fu eletto ministro inr" Corne- 
lio Vencso. L’anno 1580 fui fatto inquisitore apo- 
stolico in tutto il dominio Veneto, e dell* istesso 
anno fni fatto teologo iissistente alia inquisitioiic di 
Roma il di 16 Luglio 1580. 

“Ncl capitolo generale <U Brescia 1,5.58 fni eletto 
proinotor a magisterii con l’4ndriu c con rn*’" Gio- 
j> d 2 
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vuiini tla Bcr/^amo, et otto bacealaurci da iit>i pro- 
mosBi l'ui*«ni dottorati dal rev^o genoralo Giulio 
da Piacenza, cioe Antonio da MontalcidhjOttaviano 
da llavcnna, Bonavcmtnra da Gabiano, Marc An- 
tonio da Lugo, Ottaviano da Napoli, Antonio Pan- 
zctUi da Padova, Ottaviano da Padova, Martiale 
Calabru8(!. Otto altri proniossi ina non adottorati 
da H. p. r^”*‘ : Francosco da Sunnino, Antonio da 
Urbino, Nicold da Abuitdalco, Jacobo A}»puglicsc, 
Antonio B.dlotta da Kirt n/.e, Constantino daCroma, 
il Pioinoiitoso ot il Sit-olino. In pcro con raut<»ritu 
di un cavalier di S. l^ictro da Brescia addottorai 
Antonio da Urbino, il IMcinontcso e Constantino da 
Croma. Di Maggi«» 1558 con I’antorita del cavalier 
Ccntnni adottorai in Venezia fra Paolo da S. Leo, 
frate Andrea d’Ariinino, Giannnattco da Sfussocor- 
bai'f) e fra Tironino da Lunano, tutti niici discc- 
poli.” 

I In the name of God, on Wednesday, the first of 
September, 1540, 1 entered on ni} studies in Fer- 
rara, and finished by tri<;nnium there undi^r the 
Jlev. Master Bartolomeo dalla P<‘rgola. Jn 43, 
the chapter having been held in Ancona, I went to 
study in llologna under the Rev. Master ftiovanni 
da CoiTi'ggio : I entcu'cd Bologna on tlu* day of St. 
James the elder in July, and remained tlu'rc till 
the eml of September, 41, nhen the examiner sent 
me as c<»nvent bachelor to Rimini with Iho very 
reverend regent MasUT Antemio, of the city of 
Penna, and there 1 completed my time till the 
chapter of Venice in 40. After the chapter I went 
convent bachelor to Siena with Master Alexandroda 
Montefalco, and there finished my trienniuin at the 
chapbT d’Assisi in 40. But the examiner grant.<‘d 
me a master’s licjMise on the 22nd of July, 48, and 
four days after 1 biok the degree of doctor at Fermo. 
Ill the eliaptiM* gtmeral of Assisi 1 was made regi'iit 
of Siena in 1549, and finished my triclinium there, 
Monsii'ur Gia Jaeobo da Montefalco being general. 
At N allies : at the eliapter general of Genoa, I was 
made regent of Naples in 1553 by the very reverend 
general Master Ginlio da Piacenza, and there com- 
pleteil the trieiniium. At V^aiiee : in the chapter 
general of Breseia, 1558, I was made regent of 
Venice, and there ended the trienniuin ; and in the 
first yi'ar of my regency, on th<' 17th of January, 
1557, I was eleeteii inquisitor through the whole of 
the most illustriniis dominion. In the chapter 
general of Assisi, 1559, Monsieur Giovan Antonio 
(la CV'rvia being electecl general, I was coiifirnuMl 
regent and imiuisitor in V<mice asbefoi’i'. • Upon 
the diaith of pope Paul IV. in the August of the 
same year, I sidout from Venice to visit iiiy friends 
at Montalto, apostolic inquisitor: alarmed by vio- 
hmt disturbances ; on the 22nd of F(‘hruary, 1589, 
I entered into ofiiee by virtm* of a brief from pope 
Paul TV., luid remained in it all June, till 1 was 
called to Rome : on the 18tli of July, 1580, I was 
made assistant theologian to tlio iinpiisition of 
Rome, and was sworn into office by cardinal 
Alessandrino. 

(Preacdiiiigs.) I preached in the year 1540, I 
had not yet celebrated mass, in Montepngano, in 
the terra di Abruzzo. In the year 1541 J preacli<;d 
at \ ogliiera, a city of Ferrara, while 1 was a stu- 
dent in h’errara. In 1542 T preached in Grignaiio, 
a town of the Polosino di Rovigo, and was studying 
in Ferrara. In the year 1543 I preached to the 
brotherhood of Badenara (Diedo and Mtuifrone 
were living), and studied in h’errara. In the year 


1544 I preached at Cauda, a town of Badia, 
and studied in Bologna. In the year 1545 I 
preached the festival sermons in Rimini in our 
convent, because the master of the college of Bo- 
logna pre-occupied there tlui pulpit of Monte Scu- 
tulo, and 1 w'as convent bacludor in Rimini. In 
the year 1548 1 i>reached at Macerata di Monte- 
feltro, and was convent bachelor in Rimini. In the 
year 1547 I preached at St. Geminiuno in Tuscany, 
and was Convent hutditJor at Siena. Jn the year 
1548 I preiudieil at St. Miniato at Tedesco in Tus- 
cany, and was bachelor of Siena. In 1540 I 
preached in Ascoli della Marea, having left Siena 
on the entrance of the Spaniards introduct^l by 
Don Diego Mendozza. In 1550 I preached at 
Fano, and was regent in Simia. In 1551 I preacluMl 
ill the catliednil of (’atiu'viiio, being couductcMl by 
the most revei’end bishop, and was regent in Siena. 
In 1552 1 precached in Rome in S. Apostoli, and 
three most illustrious cardinals entertained me in 
Rom(‘, and 1 read thrice every week the e])istle of 
St. l*anl to the Romans. In 1553 I ])reached in 
Genoa, and there the chapter g(*neral was luJd, 
and I went as regent to Naples. In 1554 I preached 
in Naples in S. Lorenzo, and was regent there, and 
road all the year through the gospel of St.John in 
the ehiirch. In the year 1555 1 preached in flu? 
cathedral of Perugia, at the instance of cardinal 
della Corgna. In 1558 I was called to Rome to 
the general eouiiciJ, which his holiness pope I’aul 
IV. now' bf^gan, but 1 did not preach. In 1557 I 
was elected imiuisitor of Venice and the domi- 
nion ; and as I had to sit three days in the wi^ek 
on the tribunal, J did not usually ]»c(*ach hut 3 (<) 
days of the we(‘k in S. (.‘at(‘ntia, in Venice. In 
1558 I preached at S, Apostoli in Vtuiici^, and four 
days in the WTck at S. (’aterina, w hile 1 still dis- 
charged the oHiee of in(|uisitor of the holy iinjui- 
sition. Ill 1580, returning to Venice with his 
holiness’s brief, 1 remained there imiuisitor, ami 
preached alone in S. Caterina as before. 

(ConiinissioiiH.) In 1548 I had fivjin the ino.st 
reverend Ape Bartolomc'O da Macerata, minister of 
la Marea, a coinmis.sion to Fermo, to liheratj^ from 
the viec-legate’s prison fra Ict'onarda della Ri'pa : 
J liberated him and condueted him to Macerata. 
In 1549 I liad from the aforesaid reverend fatlu'i* 
comiins.sions in all the custody of Ascoli from F(‘h. 
to Easter. The same year 1 had from the same a 
commission to tlu^ convent of Fabriano, and there 
I replaced frate Evangelista of that place. In 1559, 
1 had from the same father coininLssions in Sene- 
gaglia ; 1 replaced fra Nicolo in the liouse, and in- 
spected his accounts. In 1551, I had a coinniission 
from the most reverend father-general Gia 
Jacobo da Montefalco to visit all the district of 
Muntefeltro, Cagli, and Urbino. In 1552, 1 had 
from the most illustrious cardinal-protect(jr com- 
iiiissions resp(‘cting a suit pending between the 
guardian, fra Toininaso da Piacenza, and one fra 
Friuicesco da Orsimo, who had cooked in S. Apos- 
tolo. Tlui same year 1 had a a'Uumission from tlui 
mo.st reverend father-general M*"*? Giulio da Pia- 
cenza to the convent of Fermo, and I depriv(‘d 
Alaster Doiiiinico da Montesanto of the guardian- 
ship, and inspected the accounts of the procurator 
fni Ludovico Pontano, and banished from the pro- 
vince fra Cicconc da Monte delP Olmo for having 
inflicted wounds on fra Tommaso of that place. 
In 1555, I had from the aforesaid most reverend 
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fjt'iioral a commission to go into Calabria to act as 
minister, because he expected to die ; but as by 
Cod’s mercy he lived 1 did not go. In 1557, 1 
had a commission rcspcctuig Gattolino di Capodis- 
tria, respecting Garzoueo da Veglia and various 
other c()nimissioi\s of fra Giulio di Capodistria. ^ In 
1550, I was made commissioner in the province of 
S. Antonio, 1 held the chapter in Ilassano, and 
Cornelio Veneso was elected minister. In 
150*0, I was made apostolic inquisitor iia all the 
Venetian dominionH, ainl the same year was ap- 
pointed assistant theologian to the inquisition of 
itome the 16th of July, 1560. 

In the chapter-gonerul of Brescia, 1556, T was 
elected promoter to masterships with I’Andria and 
with Master Giovanni da Bergamo, and eight 
bachelors promoted by us w'ere received doctors 
by the most revt>rend general -master Giulio da 
Piacenza,* that is to say, Antonio da Monhilcino, 
Ottaviaiio da llavenna, Bonaventura da Gabiano, 
Mare Antonio da Lugo, Ottavianoda Napoli, An- 
tonio Pan/etta <la l’a<iova., Ottaviaiio da Padova, 
Martialo Calabrese. Bight others promoted but not 
received doctors : Framjesco da Soimino, Antonio 
da LJj’bino, Nicolo da Montefalco, Jacobo Appu- 
gliese, Antonio Boletta da Firenze, Constantino da 
(’r(‘ina, il Pieinoiitese, and il Sicolino. But T, by 
the authority of a knight of S. Pietro da Brescia, 
admitt(‘d doctors Antiniio da Urbino, il Pieimm- 
tesc, and Constantino da Crenuv. In May, 1558, 
by the autliority of the knight Centani, I admitted 
doctors in Venice fra Paolo da S. Leone, frate An- 
drea d’Arimino, Oiammatteo da Srissocorbaro, and 
fra Tironino da Lunano, all my piquls.] 

50. /)«’ nta StHi V ymas waua nw'uihiUt. — Ijihl. 
j'llthrL 57 leaves. [Life of Sixtus V. cor- 
ret^Led by liimsclf.] 

Only a copy, indeed, bnt tin; mistakes of the 
original writer and tlui pope’s corrections are 
faithfully transcribed. The eineiidatioiis arc seen 
over words run through with the pen. 

Ho begins with the poverty of this pope’s 
liarouts, who earned their bread “ alieni parvi(jtie 
agri ciiltura he extols in jtarticular, above all the 
rest of the family. Signora Camilla, who, at least at 
the time he wrote, was veiy moderate in her pre- 
tensions : (|Uie ita sc intra inodcstia? atejue humi- 
litatis sum fines contiiiuit semper, ut ex summa ct 
eelsissima for tuna fratris, prmter innocentue atque 
friigalitatis faniam ct in relictis sibi a familia nepo- 
tibus pie ac liberaliter edneandis diligentiiu hmdem, 
nihil magnopore cepisse dici possit ” [who always 
so contained lierself w ithin the bounds of her natu- 
ral modesty and humility, that except the renown 
of innocence and frugality, and the credit acquired 
by her diligence in piously and liberally* educa- 
ting the nephews left to her care, she cannot be 
said to have derived any extraordinary advantage 
from her brother’s pre-eminently exalted fortune], 
lie describes the oJiication of Sixtus, his rise, and 
the first period of iiis administration. He is par- 
ticularly remarkable for crying up the Christian 
})rinciple prevailing in the architecture of Rome, 

This little work mfist have been composed about 
the year I5«7- It was the author’s intention to 
describe also the succeeding periods. “ Turn dicen- 
tur nobis plcnius, cum acta ejus (Sixti) m,ajori 
parata ordiiic proclerc memoriie experiemur. Q,uod 


et fiicturi pro viribus nostris, si vita suppetet, 
omni conatu sumus ; et ipse inge ntia animo com- 
plexiis noc ulla medioeri contentiis gloria nberem 
ingeniis nmteriam priebiturus egregie <le se coii- 
dendi voliimina videtur.” [Wc shall speak of these 
more fully when we shall attemj)t to relate his acta 
in their grander development. This it is our 
purpose most earnestly to essay with all our power, 
if life be granted us ; whilst it seems probable from 
the magnificence of his conceptions, and his dis- 
<lain of all hut the loftiest gloiy, that he will afford 
rich materials for many a splendid volume.] 

The most important question touching the MS. 
before us, is whetlier it was actually revised by 
Sixtus. 

Tempesti, who was not acquainted with tlio 
copy in the Altieri library, possessed a little work 
which was recommended to him as conqnjsed by 
Graziani and revised by ])ope Sixtus. He makes 
some ohj(*ctions against it, which may i>ORsibly he 
w'ell-fouiided. It is not, however, identical with 
our work. Tempesti among other things points 
out the fact (p. xxx.) that Graziani makes the pope 
begin his first proct ssioii from S. Apostoli, wliereas 
it set out from Araceli. Truly this is such a mis- 
take as would be more likely to he overlooked by a 
man who had b(*come ])«)pe, and who had the affairs 
of this w'orld on his shoulders, than by the padre* 
Maestro Teinjiesti. Hut it does not exist in our 
Vita, where it is stated quite correctly : “ Verum 
ut acceptum divinitus honorem ab ipso deo (‘xor- 
dirotur, ante omnia supjdicationes dccrevit, epias 
ipse? cum [)atrihus et freepiento ])opulo jaielibus 
(‘xiinia cum religioner e>l)ivit a te'mph) Francise-aTie)- 
rum ad 8. Mariam Majon'in.” [Hut that he* might 
begin from God himself the honour divinely im- 
parted to him, he appermted in the very first jdaoc* 
se)lemn prayers, to offer w hich he proceeded most 
pumsly on foe>t with the fathers and a great con- 
course e)f i)ee)plo from the church e)f the Francis' 
cans to 8. Mary the elder.] 

We have besides a pe^sitive ovielence* for the 
autlieiiticity of our little work. Another hiograj>her 
— the n<ixt of those W'c shall mention — states, that 
Sixtus had remarked in the margin of cerlain com- 
mentaries, ‘‘sonunnn alteram teiiera lelate deces- 
sisse ” [that another sister died in ehildliood]. 
This very tiling w*e find to liave be(*ii done in our 
w’ork. The fii’st aiitlior had writtt'u, “ Qua rum 
altera impsit, ex cujus tilia Silvestrii proHuxisse 
dicuntur, quos adnumerat suis poiitifex, A.c.” Six- 
tus struck this ami some more out, and wrote, 
“ Quariim altera letate adhuc tenera decessit.” 

The second biographer says further : “ In illis 
commeiitariis ab ipso Sixto, qui t‘a recognovit, ad- 
scriptum ri'jieri, Sixti matrem Mariaiiaiu non qui- 
dem ante conceptiini sed paulo ante editum filium 
de futura ejus magnitudiiie divinitus fuisse iiioni- 
tam.” [ I find it stated by Sixtus himself, in those 
commentaries whicli he revised, that his mother 
Mariana, not indeed before her conception, but 
shortly before the birth of her son, had his futun? 
greatness foretold her from heaven.] This also 
wo find in our MS. The author had said that the 
prediction was received by i’eretto in a dream : 
** iiasciturum sibi filium qui aliquando ad summas 
esset dignitates perveiiturus.” Tlic word father is 
struck out, and instead of it is inserted : ‘‘ Ejus 
ux<»r partiii vieina.” [His wife near her delivery. 1 

Our MS. thus acquires great authenticity it 
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connects itself directly with that autogmph of the 
pope which we have mentioned. It would well de- 
serve to bo printed in a sepamti* form. 

51. Sixtus V» Pontifex Maximus liilU AltieH. 80 
leaves. 

The sanio work by which wo were just now 
enabled to prove the authenticity of the foregoing. 

1 do not find that it was known to Tempest! or any 
other writer. 

'riie author wrote after the death of Sixtus. Al- 
rea<ly Ik* com])liiins tluit his memory was disfigured 
by many falnilous tales. Sixtus V., he begins, 
“niemoriie <|uihusdam gratie, aliquibus inviste, 
omnibus inagnie, cum cura nobis et sine ambitu 
(licetur: curain expectatio multorum acuit, ambi- 
tnin seneotufl nobis imniiiions pnecidit.” [The life 
of Sixtus V., of memory dear to some, hateful to 
otliers, great in the estimation of all, shall bo re- 
lated l)y us carefully and without trucddiiig ; the ex- 
pectatitm of numbtirs Rtimulates our carefulness, 
(although the MS. was never printed) and impend- 
ing age cuts (»fF from us all motive for truckling.] 

lie considers his subject of great importance: 
“ Vix aut rerum moles nuijor nut majoris animi 
])ontifex ullo unquaiii tempore concuiTcnint.*’ 
[Hardly any times have presented events of more 
vast magnitude, or a ])opi! of grander mind.] 

In the first part of his little work ho details the 
entire life of Sixtus V. up to his acc(;ssi<m to the 
])apal throne. His authorities were the biogra- 
])hei’s above mentioned, letters of Sixtus which he 
frequt>ntly cites, and oral communications from 
cardinal Palcotto, or from one of the pope’s confi- 
dential domestics named Capedetto. Many notable 
]>articular8 are mentioned by him. 

(diap. 1. “Sixti genus, pa rentes, patria.” — Here 
we have the strange story that Sixtus in his youth 
wished to be called Crinifus [long or tliick-haired], 
and that he even wcuit by that name for a while 
ill the convent. Tho meaning he attached to the 
word w.'i.s that of a comet, and he chose it in consi- 
deration of his hopes of fortune, ‘‘ propter spera- 
tam semper ah se oh ea qine inox exsequar por- 
tenta nominis et loci claritatem.” This is what is 
alluded to hy the star in his armorial bearings. 
This is certainly no comet. lie himself told Vale- 
otto that the pix'ii’s in his arms designated his 
father (Veretti), the mountains his native country: 
the lion carrying the pears was tyideal at once of 
iiiagnaniinity and hciicdici'iice. 

H. “ ()rtUH Sixti divinitiis ejusque futur.a mag- 
nitiido praMiunciatur.” — Sixtus himself relates that 
one night his father heard a voice crying unto him, 
“ Vade, ago, I’erotte, uxori jungere : paritura enim 
tibi filium esi, cui Fclicis nomen impones : is enim 
mortalium oliin maximus est futurus.” [Up! Ve- 
retti, go seek thy wife : for she will bear thoo a 
son, to wluuii thou shalt give the name of Felix : 
for he will one day be the greate.st of moi-tals.] 
A queer sort of fellow this Veretti must have been. 
His wife was then in tho service of the Di.ana be- 
fore mentioned in tho town. At the instigation c»f 
tlu* ])ro]du‘tic voice ho stole to her through the fogs 
of night ; for he durst not show himself by day for 
fear of his cri'ditors.-- Singular origin ! At a later 
period Ver(*tti formally rcassuretl his criMlitors on 
tho strength of his son's luck. He used to say, 
when he luul llie child in his arms, that he was 
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carrying a pope, and he would offer the little foot 
to his iieighhoui's to kiss. 

111. “ Nomen.” — Peretto said, when objections 
were made to him against the name of Felix : 
“ Baptismo potiua quam Felicis nomine carebit 
[Sooner shall he go without baptism than not be 
called Felix.] The child’s bed once caught fire, 
from a light left near it : his mother, running to 
extinguish the fianies, found the child unhurt and 
laughing*. Somewhat as it happened to the child 
of Servius Tullius* female slave,—- his future great* 
iKiSs was foretold by the flamo that played round 
his head. After so many centuries, the miracle, 
or the belief in it, was repeated. 

TV. ** Studia.” — He was not fond of hearing it 
said that he had tended swine ; and ho forbade the 
continuance of the above mentioned commentaries 
because the fact was stated in them. This cbajiter 
relates his first rapid progress in his studies, and 
how he gave his schoolmaHttn* too niiich work for 
his five bajocchi. “Vix mensem alteriiiii operam 
magistro dodcrat, ciim illc Verottuiii adit, stare sc 
conveiitis posso negans : tarn enim multa Felicem 
supra relif|uorum captiirn et morem diseere ut sihi, 
multo plus ill lino illo quam in cctcris iiistilncn- 
dis omnibus luboranti, non expediat maximam 
operam minima omnium mercede consiimere.'’ 
[He had hardly attended the schoohnasfi*!* two 
months, when the latter w(*nt to Veretti, and told 
him he could not abide by the terms agreed on : 
for F’elix learned so many things beyond the capa- 
city of the other boys, and out of the usual course, 
that he gave him more to do than did all his other 
scholars together ; it was not right, therefore, that 
where he, the teacher, had the most labour, he 
should have the least I'ay.] Felix was rather 
hardly treated by fra Salvatore. He liad many a 
blow because he did not set bis moat before him 
pvopei’ly. Thii poor child used to stand on tipto<‘, 
hut ho wa>» HO small that oven thus lie could hardly 
roach tlie top of the table. 

V. Monastic life. — What we have related re- 
specting his manner of studying and tho disputation 
at Assisi. The first fame of his preaching. On 
his journey ho was stopped at Tlelforte, and imt 
allowed to depart till lie had thrice preached to an 
enoniions concoui-so of people. 

VI. “ Montalti cum Ghislerio Alexaiidrmo jun- 
geiidio familiaritatis occasio.” 

VII. “IVr magnam multorum invidiam ad 
magiios nmltosque honores evadit.” [ In spite of 
many and vehement enemies, ho aiTivcs at gn;nt 
and numerous honours.] He had mueh to endure, 
in Venice particularly, where he cunied out tla? 
printing of the Index. — He was once forced to 
retire from the city, and was in doubt whether he 
should return. Cardinal Carpi, his patron ever 
since tho disputation of Assisi, gave the Venetian 
Franciscans to understand, that if Montalto w^as 
not suffered to remain in Venice, not a man of 
them sliould stay there. Notwithstanding this, lit; 
could not keep his ground in thi^/jity. Tlic bretli- 
r< !i of his order accused him before tho Council of 
Ten of sowing st;diti<>ii in the republic, inasmuch 
as he woiihl not give ahsolution to those who wen^ 
ill possession of forhkhh'U books (qui dauiiiatos 
libros dorni retineant). He was obliged to go back 

Rome, where he became consultor to the Inqui- 
sition. 

V I II . “ Uoiiiaiiie inquisitionis consultor, sui 
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orditiis procurator, inter thoologos coiigregatioiiis 
Trideiitini concilii adscribitur/’ [Coiwulbjr to the 
Homan inquisition, proctor of his order, he is en- 
rolled among the theologians of the congregation 
of the council of Trent.] — By the Franciscans of 
Rome, too, Montalto was received only upon the 
express recommendation of cardinal Carpi, tvlio 
sent him his meals. He 8upj)orted him in every 
post, and on his death-bed recommended him to 
cardinal Ghislieri. ^ 

IX. “Iter in Hispaniam.” [Journey to Spain.] 
— He ifeeompanied Buoiicompagno, afterwards 
Gregory XI II. Even then there was but a bad 
uiuierstanding between them. Montalto Mas soine- 
timeS obliged to travel in the baggage-wagg<»n. 
“ Aocedit noriiiim(|Uum ut quasi per injuriam aiit 
niMH'SHitatem jiimeiit<^ destitutus vehieulis <(uibuH 
iinpodiinenta coinportabantur deferri neces.'xj fue- 
rit.” MAny other slights were adch^l to this. 

X. “ l*ost honorifice d<‘latuni episcopatiim per 
ini^inorum honiinum caliimnias eardinalalus Mon- 
talto matnratur.” [After an honourable discharge 
of the duties of his bislnjprie, Montalto’s advaii<?e- 
meiit to the rank of cardinal Mas hastened by tlie 
ealumnies ot‘ wicked men.] -Tlie nephew of Pius 
V. was also against him, “ alium vetert?m coiitti- 
bernalem eveluoidi enpidus” [desirous of pro- 
moting some ohl tavern eompanio!i of his]. Among 
other things it Mas told the }»ope that lour careliilly 
elose<l clu'sls had bticu seen carried into Montalto’s 
chamber, where he lived in gross luxury and 
splendour. Pius went himself une\p<H*tedly to the 
convtmt. Ho saw bare Malls, and asked at hist 
what Mas in the chests, which were still there. 
“ Books, holy father,” said Minitalto, “ which I 
intend to take M’ith mo to S. Agatha,” — that M'as 
his bishopric, — and he opened one of them. Pius 
was highly pleased, and shortly after nominated 
him a cardinal. 

XI. “ Moiitalti dum cardinalis fuit vita ot 
mores.” [The life and habits of Montalto M'hile 
ho was a cardinal.] — Gregory M’ilhdrew his pen- 
sion, which M'as very ominous of his future ponti- 
ficate. “ Levis cnim auliconim qnoriindam super- 
stitio din credidit, pontilicum aiiiniis occultam 
rpuindam in fiituros successoros obtrectationcm 
insidere.” [ Poi' there has long been an idle super- 
stition held by some ]»ersons about the court, tliat 
a certain secret avt;rsion creeps into the minds of 
the popes agauist those who will one day succeed 
them.] 

Xli. “ Francisci Peretti ca.'dcs incredibili animi 
lequitato tolerafa.” 

X 1 11. “ Pontifex M. magna patrum consensiono 
declaratur.” 

Then folloM’s the second part. 

“ Hactenns Sixti vitain per tempora digessimus : 
jjun bine per species reriim ct capita, ut junta lio- 
minis a*stiinatio cuique in promptii sit, exequar.” 
[Hitherto we have treated of the life of Sixtus iu 
the order of time ; honceJorth 1 will aiTange liia 
actions undi'r gen^jral heads, so as to afford a ready 
means of forming a just estimate of the man.] 

There exist, however, only three chapters of this 
part : “ Gratia in bcnemcritos ; — pietas in Fran- 
ciscanorum ordinem^; — publica secuj’itas.” 

The last is by far the most important, on ac- 
count of the deHcrj|)ti(Hi of the times of Gregory, 
and since T did not make a complete transcript of 
it, I will at least give an extract. 


“ Initio (luidem nonnisi «iui o]> ea-dcs et latrocn- 
iiia proscripti erant, ut vim inagistraUium effiigc- 
ront, genu.s hoc vita? institueraiifc ut a<jua et igne 
probibiti latehris silvarum conditi aviistpu' nion- 
tium ferarum ritu vagantes miscraiu anxiainque 
vitam furtis propemodiim necessariis sustt nUimit. 
Verum ubi ra]>iii!i? dulcedo ct imjmuita' n(‘(|uitim 
spes alios atque alios extrema? improbitatis ho- 
mines eodein ex])iilit, ccupit quasi legitiimuii ali- 
quod vol mercinionii vel artifieii genus latroeiniuui 
frequentari. Itaque certis sub diicibus, qims faci- 
nora et smvitia nohilitassent, 8i)ci(*tiites proserip- 
torum et sicarieruiu ad vim, cjedes, latnx'inia 
coihant. Plorum duces ex audacia vel scolere sin- 
gulos icstiinahant : fa(*inorosissimi et stevissima 
ansi maxiino extollebautiir uc dccurionuiii ceiitu- 
I’ioiiunKpii? rminiiiibiiH niilitari pro|)e nioro dona- 
bantur. Hi agros et itinera non jam vago malcli- 

cio sod justo ])fne iinporh* infosta liabebant 

Deniqiio optTam ad cuMhun iMiiiiicorum, stiipra vir- 
ginuni et alia a quibus imuis refugit, factiosis 
hominibus et sc(dm? alicno ad snani exaturandam 
lihidinem egoiitibus prcsciite f)rotio locare : c(»([Uo 
res jam dovonerat ut nemo se iinpuiu? peccart? 
posse crederet nisi eiii proscriplormn aliqnis et 
exnhiin j>oricMlum ])rses(aret. I is fiebat rebus ut 
non niodo iiiiprobi ad seelera, verum ctiam minime 
inali homines ad ineolumitati>m ejuRinodi feras 
hoslias sibi noccHsarias putarent. .... Id pvooe- 
vibus ct }>rincipibiis viris perpeluo palam usurpari. 
.... Kt vero graves Jacobo Boneompagno sns- 
ceptic cum primariis viris iiiimicitiLe ob violatam 
suarum adiuiu immunitatem diu fortunam eoncus- 
sorc. Froeerum ]>leri(|ue, sivi? (pios u's alieiium 
exhauserat, sive qtioruin amhitio ct luxns su})ra 
opes crat, sive (pios odia et ulciscendi libido ad 
cruenta consilia rcjecorant, non modo ])atrocinlum 
latronum suscij)ere, sed hedus eum illis certis eon- 
ditionibuH aancire ut op('rain ilii ad ciedem locaiv'ut 
inercedo impunitatis t't perfugii. Quum quo (piis- 
que sicariorum pairouo utcretnr iiotuni esset, si 
cui tpihl K»iiT(‘ptuiii aiit per vim ahlatum fond, ad 
l)atromim dej»rccatorem confugiobatur, qui s( ijue.s- 
irum siniulans, utrinque raj)tor, fum pnvlje par- 
tem a sicariis turn opera* mereedem a HUj)plieil>UK, 
aliquando reciisantis specie, quod .sa'vissinium est 
rapina? g(?mis, extorqiK'hat. Nee defiiere qui ultro 
adverans mercatores atque ]>ccuni(iKos eorumque 
filios, agros ctiam (;t bona ex destinato immittei*('nt, 
iisqne deiiide rcdimeiidis ad seque confiigientihim 
opcrani veiiderent, casiim adeo miscrautes ut ex 

animo misercri en di possent Lites siea- 

riorum arbitrio privatis inteiidebantur, summittc- 
bantur vi adacti testc.s, metii alii a testimonio 

diceiido deterrebautur Per urbes faetiones 

exoriri, distinctm coma ct capillitio, ut bi in UevaTJi, 
illi in doxteram partem vel villos alenuit coniarum 
vel coniam a fronte demitterent. Multi, ut fidem 
partium alicui ad«lictam firmarent, uxores neca,- 
baiit, ut filias, sorores, ailines eorum inter (pios 
ci'iiseri vclleiit diici'rcnt, alii coiiaanguinearmn 
viros clam sen palam trucidabant, ut illas iis <pioa 
ill Buas jiartes adlegeraiit collooarent, Vulgan? <‘a 
tcinpcstato fuit ut cuique sive forma sen opes mu- 
lievis cujuscunque placuissent, earn procerum ali- 
qiio interprctc vel invitis cognatis iixorem ducerct: 
neque ruro accidit ut pra'divites nobilesque homi- 
nes exulum ahjeetissimis ct ra]>to viventihiis grand i 
cum dote filias collocarc vcl carum indotatas filias 
ipsi sibi jusso matrimouio jungere cogerentur. 
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. . . . ScelfvatisHimi hominos tribunalia cuusti- 
tuoro, forum indicore, judicia fxorcurt*, sontos 
apud BC accusare, teKtibus \irf»oro, tormeiitis vcri- 
tiitcm oxtorquere, deniquo solonmi foraiula dam- 
iiaro : alios voro a Icigitiniis ina;^iHtratilms in vin- 
cula conjfctos, causa per jirorcm (])rocuratorein) 
apud se dicta, ubsolvciv, corum accuaatores ac 
judices pu3na talioiiis coiKbonnaro. Coram dam- 
natoH priusens pccita sequebatur : si quid statutum 
in absontes f<»rtt, tantisper mora erat diim scclcria 
ministri iiitcrdum cum mandatis perscriptis rite- 
<{uc ol)signati8 circummittcrc'ntur, qui pt‘r voram 

vim agerciit <iuo<l Icgum ludibrio a^^ebatur 

Dominos ct rcj;c.s so cujus collibuisset provinciie, 
no solcnnibus quidom inaugurationuni parcentes, 

dixero multi ct seripsm’c Non soniel sacra 

Kupcllcctib* o tcmplis dircpb'i, au^ustissimam ct 
Hacrjitissimam cuebaristiam in silvas ac latibula 
asportarunt, qua ad ma^ica flagitia ot exocramenta 

abutcrciitur Mollitmlo Grogoriani imperii 

iiialnm in pojus convertit. Sicarioruni niultitudo 
infinita, quio facile ex rapto cupiditatibus conni- 
ventiurn vcl in speciem tantum irascontiuni mini- 
strorum largitioncs sulficerct. Publica fide Secu- 
ritas vel petentibus cMuicessa vcl sponte ablata : 
arcibuH, oppidis, mililibus pradiciebantur. Kos, 
velut ab cgvegio facinun; reduces, multitiubq quo- 
cunque irent, spectaiido effusa mirabatur, lauda- 
bat. . . . 

I Originally, indeed, none but thoao who w'cre 
proscribed for murder and robbery adopted this 
kind of life, to escape from the hands of justice ; 
rorbi<ld(‘n fire and wal<’r, lurking in the shades of 
the forests, prowling like wild beasts in the mountain 
wildernesses, and sustaining a miserable and aiixi- 
<jus existence by almost necessary thefts. JUit when, 
by and by, munbi rs of depraved men were alluretl 
to the same course by (he lust of va])iue and the 
hope of im[)unity, highway robbery begun to be 
followed as though it \v<>ro a legitimate profession 
or trade. Tims coinpanies of bandits and assjis- 
siiis combined for j)urposes of vi(dence, bloodshed, 
and phunlcr, under leaders noted for their crimes 
and cruelty. Dy these leaders their followers 
w'crc este<'med in proportion to their several de- 
grees of during or guilt ; the most criminal, and 
those w'h(» had perpetrated the greatest atrocities, 
were held in the highest honour, and ciidow'cd 
with titles of coinmaml almost in military style. 
Tliey infested the rural distriebs and the roads, 
not as mere desultory maraiidei’s, but almost as 

regular eonqiuTors Finally, they hired out 

their services for the assassination of enemies, the 
pollution of virgins, and other loathsome iniquities, 
which they w<‘re ready to perfonn for a sum in 
hand (»n behalf of those whoso villany needed the 
help t)r desptu’ale hands ; and things had come to 
such a puss, that no one tliought ho could trans- 
gress thti law with impunity unless he had the pro- 
tection of some of the outlaws. The consequence 
was, that such savage beasts were thought neces- 
sary, --not merely by bad men, as .agents of their 
crimes, but even by men by no means depraved, — 

as guardians and defenders This became 

an open and established custom with the nobles. 
.... (liaeopo Buoneompagno was long harassed 
by tb(‘ violent hostilities ho brought upon himself 
at the hands of great men, the immunities of whose 
houses be bad violated. Numbers of the nobility, 
— such as w ere laden with debt, or wliose ambition 

; 


and luxury went beyond their means, or who were 
driven to deeds of bloodshed by their feuds and 
their vengeful passions, — not only became the pa- 
trons of banditti, but entered into regular compacts 
with them, bargaining that they should do murder 
for them in consideration of impunity and shelter. 
When it was known who was the special patron of 
the .sevei*al outlaws, those wdio had been pilfered 
or openly robbed, addressed themselves to the 
patron, wdio, pretending to interest himself for tin? 
injured party, became doubly a plunderer, receiv- 
ing a part of the booty from the lajbbers, and 
extorting a fee for his pains from those who be- 
sought bis aid ; the cruellest of all forms of plunder, 
sometimes made still more atrocious by a liyjM/criti- 
cal show of refusal. Some there w'cre even who, after 
preconeerting attueks on ilft'rchants and nnn of 
wealth, their R«ms, ilieir estates and their goods, 
inadeaprolit of their services innegotiating aransom, 
affecting all the while such pity for the sufferers, one 
would have thought they sym])athized with them in 
their hearts. . . . Lawsuits were brought against 
indiv'duals, the decision of which lay with banditti ; 
witnesses were brought forvvaial and compelled to 
swear what w’as dictated to them ; others were 

terrified from ap])earing Factions arose 

in the cities, distinguished by tbeir bead-dresses 
and way of wearing the hair, vvbether combe d to 
tlio right side or the left, whether gathered up 
into knots or let fall down in front. Many, to 
jirove themselves staimeh to the party they had 
adopted, killed their wives that they might marry 
the daughters, sisters, or kinswomen of those* 
aiiiemg whom they wished to be* eairolleel ; e)tliers 
murelereel the? Imsbands e>f tbeir female relations 
privately or eipeidy, that they might have them 
united to memhe'rs e>f their e)wn laetion. It was 
a common thing at that pe riod for a man to pre>- 
ciirc feir his wife, threnigh tlio ijistrumentality of 
some noblf'man, any we)man whoso beauty oi* 
wealth attrncteel liim, even in oppeisitiem tei tlie* 
wishes e>f his family ; iieir did it selehnn hai)j)e'n 
that ine’ii of great we'alth and higli birth w'eTe 
obliged to givi^ their daughters in marriage with 
large dowries to the lowest outlaws and thieves, 
or themselves to take in marriage? the? penniless 
daughters of those miscreants. The weirst erinii- 
mils constituted themselves judges, held courts, 
heard ple*adings, summoned accused parties bedbn? 
them, calle.d witnesses against them, put them te> 
the teirture*, and finally ji.assed sentence on them in 
judicial form : on the other hand they would try 
by attorney persons committed to prison by tin* 
lawful magistrates, acquit them, and sentence their 
judges and iiecusers to punishment according to 
the lex talionis. Sentence was forthwith executed 
upon such as were tried in person ; whatever was 
decreed against absent parties suffered no longer 
delay than was necessary for sending out the minis- 
ters of crime with warrants duly made out .and 
sealed, to finish the legal farce with tragic reality. 

. . Many called and subscribed themselves lonls 
and kings of such and such provinces, nut even 
omitting the ceremonies of inauguration. . . . Upon 
more than one occasion they carried the holy utensils 
plundered from the churches, and the most revered 
aud sacred c?ucharist into the lorosls and caves, to 
desceioito them to the use of nuigical abominations. 
. . . The weakness of Gregory’s^overnment aggra- 
vated the mischief. The immense numbers of the 
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banditfl contributf^d too tempting an ainuunt of 
bribes to the public servants who connived at their 
doings, or only made a show of discountenancing 
lh(?m. Amnesty was granted to some and assumed 
by others ; they wtTe put in command of fortresses, 
towns, and soldiers. Wherever tlu^y went they 
were extolled by admiring crowds, like men ‘re- 
turning from the achievement of some grand 
exploit.] 

• 

52. Mnn<n'ic del pout'if^aiA) dl Shto V. — Altieri 
xiv. %iv./o/. 4fl0 leaves. [Memoirs of the 
Pontilicato* of Sixtus V.] 

This circumstantial work is not quite nc‘w and 
unknown, 'J’eiu])Osti had a copy of it taken from 
rlit‘ arebives of tlie eapitol, and names as its author 
the Anouirno Caiutolino. 

But Tefupesti is highly unjust to the work. He 
eopirs fiaun it in numberless ])laces, and yet in the 
general jinlginent pronounced at the beginning of 
his book be denies it all credibility. 

It is nevertbelesa un(|ut;stionably the best work 
on the history of JSixtus V. 

1'he author was in jioasrssioii of the most im- 
portant documents. This is self-evident from his 
narrative : be also says as much himself (e. g. as 
to (leruum affairs) : mi risolvo di narrar minuta- 
meiite (|uauto no trovo in lettere e relationi auteii- 
tiche.” 

IJe gives the moat exact infornmtion respecting 
the linancial measun'S of Sixtus V., going through 
tbetu Olio by one. Yet he goes to work with much 
discretion in this mutter. ‘^(lli vcuivaiio,” he 
says, propostc inventioni stravagantissiine ed 
Iiorreiide, lua tutte sotto faceia iiiolto humana di 
raccor dauari, le <[uali per esser tali non ardisco 
di mett('r in earla tutte, ma solo alcunc ])oelio 
vedute da me nolle lettere originali uegl’ inven- 
tori.” f'rin* most extravagant and startling de- 
vices wen* proposed to him, but all under the very 
filausible pretext of raising money : such being 
their character, I do not vmiture to coininit them 
all to i»aj)er, but only some few of them which T 
have seen detailed in the original letters of the 
inventors.] 

He had written a life of Gregory XIII. which 
may have been the reason that ho was taken for 
Maffei, tlioiigb in other respects I can find no 
grounds for identifying him with that Jesuit. 

It is a ])ity that this work is but a fragment. 
The earlier events are wanting from the be- 
ginning. 'Phey had been written, but the w'ork, at 
least our MS. copy, breaks off" in the middle of a 
sentence. The measures of the first years of the 
pope’s reign are next gone through, but the author 
gets no further than 1587. 

We might put up with the first deficiency, since 
we liavc HO much other and good informatiott ; but 
the want of the latter part of the work is very 
sorely felt. It is a kind of European history, 
which the author^ompiled from really trustworthy 
accounts. No doimt we should have had from him 
much valuable intelligence respecting the year 1588, 
the annus dimacterlcus of the world. 

Observe how ratfonally he expresses himself in 
the beginning of his work. 

“ Non ho lasciata via per cui potesai trar lurae 
<li vero ehe non abbia con molta diligenza et arte 
apertami et iiidofessamente’ camminatti, come si 


vedrti nel racconto chc faceio do lie seritture e re- 
lationi delle quali mi son servito nella tessitura 
di qncsta istoria. Prego dio, autore e padre d’ogni 
verity, sicoine mi ha dato fiTina velonta di non dir 
mai hngia jier ingannare, eosi ini coneeda Iiimc di 
non dir mai i1 fulso con essere iiigaiinato.” [There 
was no way by which 1 could eorne at the light of 
truth that I failed to enter upon with much dili- 
gence and scrutiny, and to pui'sne in defat igably, as 
will he seen from the account I give of the writings 
and rept)rts of which I have made use in the 
texture of this history. I pray God, the Author 
and Father of ail truth, that as He lias given me 
the determined desire never to set down a lie with 
a view to deceive otliers, so in like manner Hi; 
may grant me light never to say M'hat is false 
through being myself deceived.] 

A prayer quite worthy of a historjan. 

Ho concludes at the election of cardinals in 1587 
with the words ; “ K le speranze spesso contraric 
alle proprie appareiize.” 

I have adopted a great number of Ills statements 
after comparing them with other authorities : to 
set down what may yet remain would lead too far 
for the eompass of this work. 

53. aS/.i/a T'' VontifeU Ma/im tlta a Guido Gnal- 
ferlo Sttnifeuesuio deserl}>tn. M^. dcr IJihi, 
Altien VJU. h\ 1. 54 leaves. [Lifeofpojie 

. Sixtus V. by Guido Gualterio Sangeiiesiiio.] 

Tempesti speaks of a diary rivaling to the times 
of Sixtus V. by an author of this name. He is the 
same who wrote the biography before us, in which 
he mentions thi^ fornn'i* work. He was specially 
rewarded by Sixtus for his exertions. 

The copy in the Altieri ])alaeo is v(Ty ainhcntic 
and perhaps imiijne. It contains annotations in 
the author’s own hand. He says in it, Me pnoro 
cnin in patria mca Saiigeno,” lVc., so that tliere 
cjiii be no doubt. 

He wrote it shortly after the death of Sixtus, in 
tlie beginning of the ri'ign of Clonient VIJ I. whom 
he often alludes to. He mentions that the new.s of 
Henry IV.’s conversion to eatholicism had just 
arrived as he wrote, so that we may conlidiaitly 
assign the composition of the work to the yt.'ur 

151)3. 

The author is particularly worthy of credit. He 
was intimately comiect(?d with the Peretti family ; 
Maria Felice, the daughter of Signora Camilla, 
was brought up in Saiigt'no ; the author’s wife was 
her familiar friimd ; he himself was intimately ac- 
quainti'd witli Antonio Bosio, the secretary of car- 
dinal Carpi, Montalto’s first patron : “buumia iiiilii 
cum CO nccessitudo iiitercedebat.” 

Accordingly h is information respecting the earlier 
circumstances of the pope’s life is particularly 
good. 

He devotes to tliem the first part of his book. 

Ho acquaints us how fra Felice first beeamo 
known to Paul IV. When a ininorite church in 
the March took fire, the host escaped uninjured. 
Some special circumstances must have been con- 
nected with the fact ; at any rate a grand consul- 
tation w'as held on the subject, at which were pre- 
sent the cardinal inquisitors, the generals of orders, 
and many other prelates. Cardinal Carjii brought 
Montalto with him, and insisted upon it that his 
I favourite should also be allowed to state his opinion. 
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Montalto gave one that everybody thought the best : 
Carpi left the assembly in great satisfaction. “ In 
ejus senteutiam ab omnibus item cst. Surgens 
cardinalis Carpensis dixit : Probe uoram <j[ueni 
virum hue adduxissem.” 

The account of his Aristotelian labours is inte- 
resting. 

The edition of Posius, who was in fact a pupil of 
Montalto’s, is directly ascribed by Gualterius to 
the latter. “ Aristotelia Averroisque opera ex 
pluribiis antiquis bibliothecis exeiiiplarta nactus 
emendavit, cxpiirgavit, aptoqiie ordine in tomos, 
ut vocaiit, undccim digessit. Mediam et magnam 
Averrois in libros posteri«)rem ex|)OKitionem apta 
distribulione Aristotelis textui accoinmodavit : me- 
diam Averrois expositi«>iK*m in 7 metiiphysicorum 
libros invcMiit, exposnit, ejusdem Averrois epito- 
inata qiuesita ct epist<»las suis n'stituit locis, solu- 
tion! bus con trad ictionum a doctissimu Zunara 
editis centum addi<liL’* [ Having procured copies 
of Aristotle and Averrbocs in several an<iient libra- 
i*ios, he amended tludr t<!Xt, and arranged the 
works ill duo order in eleven voluines. lie fitly 
lulapted the common Lary of Av<'rrlioes to the text 
of Aristoth; : ho iliscovercd the comineiitary of 
Averrhoes on seven boidis of inetapliysies, edited 
them, and restored to their places the rjiitomata 
(liuesita and the ('j)istles of the said Averrln>es ; 
and he a<lded one Imndred solutions of contradic- 
tions to those published by the very learned Zu- 
nara] in which the contradictions between Aris- 
totle and Avi’rrhoes were reconciled. 

He then paints the chanurter of his hero. “Mag- 
nanimus dignoscebatur, ad iram tameii promis. 
Somni poteiis : cibi purrissiinus : in otio nunquam 
visas nisi aut de studiis aut <le negotiis meditiins.” 
[Magiiaiiiinons, but prone to ang<’i*. Not a slave 
to sleep : very frugal in food : he wius never seen 
to pass a leisure moment unoccupied with thoughts 
of study or business.] 

So he arrives at the conclave. Thereupon he 
begins to describe the acts of Sixtus under the 
categories of his several virtues : “ Religio, I’ietas, 
Justitia, Fortitudo, Mugnifieentia, Providentia.’* 

Singular as is this classification, we nevertheless 
meet w ith many fim; passages as we proeeejl. 

Gualterius labours eaniestly to defend the pope 
from the aecusations made against him on account 
of his taxes. But let us hear how he does it. “ Im- 
primis ignoraro videiitur, pontificem Romamim 
non in nostras solum faculhitcs sed in nos etiam 
ipsos iinperium habere.” f In the firat place they 
sei'rriod not to know that the pope of Rome's sove- 
reign authority extends not only over our means 
but over our very solves.] What would the present 
age say to such a doctrine of political rights ? 

Ho devott‘8 his attention particularly to the 
arehitoctural works of Sixtus, and is very interest- 
ing in his remarks on the subject. 

He describes the condition of the old Latcrau. 
‘‘Erat aula perinagna quam concilii aulam voca- 
bant ; erant porticus tractusque cum sacellis iion- 
nullis et cubiculis ab aula usque ad S. Sabm quam 
S. Salvatoris capellam vocant. Erant s. scalurum 
gradus et porticus vetustissima e qua veteres poii- 
tifices, qui Lateranum iiicolobant, populo bencdice- 
bant. yl'Mes ilhe veteres maxima populi venera- 
tione colobrari solebant, cum in illis non pauca 
monumeiita esso erederentur Hierosolymis usque 
deportata. Sed fortasse res in superstitioncra 


ahierat : itaque Sixtus, justis de causis ut credere 
par est, servatis quibusdam probatioribus monu- 
mentis, saiictis seal is alio traiislatis, omnia demoli- 
tus est.” [There was a very large hall called the 
hall of the council (no doubt on account of the 
Latoran councils down to the time of Leo X.) : 
there were porticoes and galleries with some 
shrines and cells from the hall to the chapel of S. 
Saba, called the chapel of S. Salvatore. There 
were steiY* of holy stairs and a very ancient portico 
from which the pontiffs of old, who inhabited the 
Lateran, used to bless the people. Thii^ ancient 
edifice used to be held in the highest veneration 
by the people, since it contained no few moiiu* 
mental relics supposed to have been brought 'I’rom 
Jerusalem. Possibly, however, the matter had 
degenerated into suj)erHtitioii ; Sixtus, therefore, 
upon gi>od grounds, as wo are bound to believe', 
preserving the more authentic monumfmts, and 
transferring the holy stairs elsewhere, destroyed 
all the rest.] 

The author, we see, submits, hut he feels the 
wrong. 

His description of St. Peter’s as it then stood 
(IfilKI) is no less remarkable. 

“ In Vaticano tholum maximum tholos(|ue mi- 
nores atque adoo sacelliim majus quod majoreiu 
ciapellam vocant aliaque minora sacella et iodifica- 
tionem totam novi teinpli Petro Apostolo dicati 
penitns absolvit. At plumbcis tegere lamiuis, onia- 
meiitaque qiuo animo destiiuirat adhibere, templi- 
qu6 puvimenta sternere non potuit, morte sublatus. 
At ijunf supersunt Clemens VIII persocutunis per- 
foctiirusquo creditur, qui tholum ipsuin pluinbels 
jam contexit laminis, sanctissimie crucis vexillum 
leiieum iiinuratum imposuit, teinpli illius pavimeii- 
tum jam iinplevit, leiiuavit, stravit puleherrime, 
totique tenyilo aptando et exoriiando diligeiitissi- 
mam dat operam : cum vero ox IMichaelia Angoli 
forma erit absoliitum, antiriuitatem omnem cito 
superabit.” [He completely finished the great 
roof of the Vatican and the les.ser roofs, and 
likewise the larger chapel, besides other lesser 
chapels, and the whole building of the new church 
dedicated to St. Peter the Apostle. But death 
prevented his covering the roof with lead as he 
had iiiteudod, and laying down the floor of the 
church. It is believed, however, that Clement 
VIII. will carry out what is wanting to the com- 
pletion of the work ; he has clothed the dome with 
lead, iiiiscd above it the blessed cross in gilded 
brass, and ’filled up, levelled, and very beautifully 
covered the floor of the church, and he is diligently 
pursuing the finishing and decoration of the whole 
edilice : when it shall have been fully executed 
after the plan of Michael Angelo, its superiority to 
all the productions of antiquity will be readily ad* 
mi tied.] 

There was still, wo see, nothing more intended 
than to carry out Michael Angelo’s plan, and it 
would seem that all had been already actually 
accomplished (ponitus absolvit). . 

We had above a remarkable notice of the colos- 
sal statues. I will here add another. 

The author is speaking of the piazza on the 
monte Quirinale. Ho says of* the improvements 
made there by Sixtus V. : " Ornavit perenni fonte 
ct marmoreis Praxitclis et Phidiai equis, quos vo- 
tustato cum eorum rectoribus defonuatos uua cum 
basi marmorua in pristinam formaiii concinuavit ct 
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e vctere sede ante Constantiiii tliermas in alteram 
area) partem prope S. Pauli monacliorum redes 
transtulit.” [iic adorned the piazza with a peren- 
nial fountain, and with the marble IiorseH of Praxi- 
teles and Phidias. The horses and their managers 
having been disfigured by age, he restored t^^em 
with their marble bases to their original form, and 
removed them from their old site opposite the 
baths of Constantine to another i>art of the piazza 
near the monastery of St. Paul.] In fclie older 
copies al^o, one of which is reproduced by Mier 
(desehiehte der Kunst, ii.200, and copies annexed, 
plate XV.), the colossal statues appear in a very 
muti);itcd form; pretty much as they arc described 
by our Venetians (see l)age 3411). It is manifest 
they first acquired their present shape under 
Sixtus V. 

54. (rdJdfhil Vita Suti F". Vatic. 5438. (122 

leaves.) 

A MS. with no particular title ; the first leaf 
eoiitains the following dedication, 

“ Sjuietissirno patri Sixto V pontifici maximo, 
vigilaiitissiino eeelesire del pastori, jtrovidissimo 
priiiei[ii, sapientissimo univerHje ivipiiblicre eliris- 
tiaiue iiuxlcratori et r(‘ctori, cominentarium hoc do 
vi»a reljiisipie ah e.o in singulo.s aiinos <li<'K<)uo pub- 
lico et pontilieio aotis gestisipie distribiitum ac 
lueulenter scriptum Petrus (lalesinus magiio tit 
suiuiiio beuiguissiuio(pio puU’ono singularis in ilium 
pietatis at(|uo observaiitire ergo in perpetuum di- 
eaA’it.” 

'rijt'so words sliow lliat it is ratber an eulogium, 
than a l»iogra])liy, we liave before us. 

The author thinks it worthy of note that Sixtus 
was the fourth child i)orii to his parents : “ sol 
euim (piarto die creatus est [for the sun was 
ereat(!(l on the fourth <lay ;] — and that he was 
elected j)ope on the day of the founding of Rome. 

The narrative of the pope’s earlier years is very 
fragimuitary. It affords another instance in proof 
that the ch.aracter of a young man of talents atbiins 
its best gi’ovvdi under j)overty and rigid discipline. 
In tho Peretti family the inothf'r’s rule wjis .severe. 
“ Malris metn, cum aliqui<l mail se coinmeruissc 
videret,' in omiuis partes corporis so excibivit.” 
[Whenever he had committed a fault, he shook in 
every limb, for fear of his mother.] 

His labours ill his villa arc irientioned, ‘‘Opus 
iiianu faciebat, ita ut vel hortos colcret, vel arbores 
sereret, aiit aliquj*, rafioiie, iiistar diligentiH.simi 
agricolie, egregiu' insitionis opera consereret, intcr- 
locaret.’’ [He wrought with his hands, cultivating 
his garden, planting his trees, and practising all 
the most ingenious arts of the most diligent hus- 
bandmen.] 

In all tho acts of his ])ontificato, the strict reli- 
gious spirit to which Sixtus V. surremlcred himself 
was conspicuously displayed, as for instance in his 
buildings : “ut urbis opera ct idolatrire simulacra, 
iiianis et falsio ,<!jj]orioiio insjinaruinqiie siipersti- 
tioiiiim momunenta, adliuc in urbe jam diu nimis 
inveterata qiuidam rcrum oliiii Homanarum a 

christianu cultu abliorrcntiiim enriositate, 

ad cliristiaiire pictaTis ornamentum i)erti*aheret 
[converting into orruirneiits of Cliristiaii piety the 
works of tho city, and the idolatrous imagi^s, monu- 
ments of a vain and false glory, and of insanu 
.superstitions, hitherto preserved by a too long 


inveterate idle admiration of ancient Human things 
.abhorrent to Chri.stian worship.] 

The origin of the Lateran palace. “ Pontifex 
cum vix cuhicuhim invenirot quo sc rcciperet, con- 
tinuo jiissit a*des pontificia inajestate dignas in 
Laterano extriii : valdc enim ahsurdinu absoniun- 
que duxit basilicam Latcraiiensem, omnium eccle- 
siarum inatrein, propriuin pontificis Romani episco- 
p.atuni,iedes non habere qn.re cum tanta episcopatus 
dignitate convcuirent.” [The pope finding hardly 
a cluunbtT to lodge in, iimncdiatcly ordered a 
palace to be built on tho Lateran worthy of the 
papal majesty : for he thought it very absurd ainl 
inconsistent, that the Lateran basilica, the mother 
«)f all the churches, the special episcopate of the 
Roman pontiff, should not have a palace befitting 
such high episcopal dignity.] 

On the whole, he cfnisiihu’s Rome very religious. 
“Dat magna pietatis et iiitegritatis indicia, (.'leri- 
coriim disciplina fere est ad pristinos sanctissiinos 
inc»rcs rcstitiita, ratio «liviiii cnlfiis adininistratioque 
.sacrarum a'diiim ad probatum vetcrem morem 

jdanc ]>erducta Ubii|uc in ij>sis ecclcsiis 

genuHcxiones : nbl(ine in omiii fVn*c urbis regiono 
iideles qui sacra ilia .sexta feria (Hood Friday) 
infiuitis vt‘rb(*ribus iniserandiim in iiiodinn propria 
terga ita lacerabant ut sanguis in tiTram usque 
defiiixerit.” [It giv(‘s gri'ut proofs of piety and 
integrity. The (bscipliiie of tlie idergy is nearly 
ri!Storcd to tho primitive holy staiulanl ; lUvino 
woi'ship and the admin i.*>tration of the holy eilifices 
are conducted in full accordance with the ancient 
approved ways. . . . ICverywhere, in tluf cburc1n*s 
tbcinselves, there are genuflexions ; everywhere, in 
almost every quarter of the city, there are mmibers 
of the faithful, who on (lood Friday jiiteously lae<*- 
rate their own backs with such 8everl^ floggings, that 
the blood runs down to the ground.] 

5.5. Vita SUti V anonyma, V<r//fYe n. 55C3. 

Only a few leaves on tho youth of Sixtus V. 
ITis name Felix is traced to a dream his father 
had. 

5(J. JRrlatione ai papa F 41 hsaves. [Report 
to Sixtus V.] 

By a niemhor of the curia who did not visit tlic 
palace, and who IcariuMl no more than was known 
to every oin*. It wa.s originally addnjssed to a 
fri<'ml who wished to bo inforiiUMl respecting the 
acts of Sixtus, and afterwards to that pope himself. 

In w'orks like this, written hy ordinary people, 
who only acci«li-ntally .stop out from among tho 
imiltitudo, it is interesting to observe the general 
iiifiueiiee exercised by a government on the gri*at 
body of the public. 

In the little work before u.s, — written through- 
out in the stricter religious spirit that began to 
prevail towiuxls the close of the sixtecoilh century, 
— wo are struck by tlu^ powerful impression pro- 
duced by the tratJsfiirmation of the heathen monu- 
ments into Chrisiiun. 

“ Lc croci santiasime in cima delle guglie e le 
statue delli prciicipi .ipostoliei sopra lo eolonne 
scancellaiio la inemoria di llo antiehe idolatric*, 
.... come anco die la croeo posta in niano dcdla 
statua sopra la torre di Catnpidoglio siguificantt' 
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Roma ci moHtra die ho^gi Roma cine il papa non 
opra la spada per soggiogaiv il muiulo a guisa dMn- 
fideli imperatori Romani ma la oroce pt?r sialutifei*o 
giorno dell’ luii verso.” [The lioly crosHos on the 
t<>ps of the obtdisks, and the statues of the apostolic 
hiaders upon the columns, cancel the memory of 

the ancient idolatry So too the cross yilaced 

in the hand of the statue over the torre di (.-ampi- 
doglio, signifying Rome, shows that now-a-da^s 
Rome — that is, t lie pope — does not wield the sword 
to subjugate the* worhl in tho manner of the intidid 
emjx'rors of Ronu?, but the cross, for the blessing 
ami light of ail mankind.] It is striking how 
]>opular were these notions of the spiritual domi- 
nion evt‘n among people of little consideration. The 
author denies, further on, that the pope thought of 
giving hiinsrlf importaneo in the cy<*s of .sovi'reigns 
hy means of his treasure, as some said in order to 
apj)ear very wise, — “ per esser savioiio he Inul 
no need of this : his intention was rather to have 
the means of rewarding (diedient princes, and 
cliastiKing the disobedient. “ Col tesoro castiglmra 
i ])reneipi rihclli di santa ehiesa, et ajutera i pren- 
eipi obbedienli mdle iinprese eattoliche.” He ap- 
ydands Sixtus for his excommunication of Henry 
J V, “ Siibito fatto papa ricorse a dio per a juto, c 
jK)i privo del regno di iNavarra <iuello scellerato re 
eretieo, . . , . e eon questc arini spirituali jirinci- 
palmente i papi hanno disfatti o fatti imperatori e 
re.” [ lmmc<liately on becoming pope he besought 
Hod’s aid, and then deprived that vile heretic king of 
the kingdom of Navarro, .... and with these spi- 
ritual arms principally the popes have unmade and 
madii emp(‘rors and kings.] That j)ri<‘sts and 
monks arji to be regarded as the pope’s soldit ry, is 
here for once stated on the catholic side. “ J1 
jiapa tieiie grossi presidii in tiitti rc'gni, ehe sono 
frati monaci e preti, in tanto nunuTo c cosi beiic 
stijiendiati o provisti in tempo di pace o di guerru. 
.... Nolle cose della rehgiuiu? vuole esser pa- 
truno solo et assoluttt, sieome <Uo vuole : . . . . e 
heati quei jiopuli che avruniio preiu ipi obhediim- 

tissimi Se i prencipi manterrauno il peii- 

si(*ro di trattar le cose delli stati ju’ima con li 
.saceivloti che con i lor consigliori secolari, civdnmi 
ehe iiiaiiterranno i sudditi obbedienli e fedeli.” 
[The ])ope keejjs large garrisons in all kiiigdoiiis, 
namely monks and priests, as numerous and us 
well paid and provided in time of peace as of war. 
.... In matters of religion be is rtisolved to be 
sole and absolute master, as it is God’s will he 
should be : . . . . and blessed are those nations 
who shall have tho most obedient sovereigns. 
.... If sovereigns would adhere to tho princi- 
ple of discussing matters of state with priests, in 
preference to tlieir secular advisera, believe me 
they would keep tlieir subjects obedient and lailh- 
fiil.] All the assertions of the ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical doctrine are here put forth in a popular 
shape. But what is this wojddly power of the 
pope compared with the authority he has to exalt 
a poor menial to be one of God’s saints ? Our 
author cannot sufKciently i)raiso the canonizations 
reiu'wcd by Sixtus. “ A maggior gloria di dio, ha 
dodicato alcuni giorni festivi a santi che non erano 
nel calendario, si per dare oceasioni a’ christiani 
di speiidere tanto piii tempo in honor di dio per 
salute (h'lle aiiime loro con I’intercessione do’ santi 
asteiiemloHi tlell’ opere ser\ ili, si pcrehc siaiio 
onoi'uti gli amici di dio.” [ For the greater glory 


of God he has dedicated some holhiays to saints 
who were not in the calendar, both to the end that 
Cliristians may have opyiortunity of spending so 
much the more time in honour of God for the weal 
of their own souls, — beseeching the intercession of 
the saints, and abstaining from servile works, — and 
also to tbe honour j)f the friends of God.] Among 
other motives, ho adduces tbe following also : “ per 
far vedere gli infedeli e falsi christiani che solo i 
veri servk<li Christo salvatore fanno camminare i 
zoppi, parlaro i niuti, vedere i ciechi, e rosuscitare i 
morti [to prove to tho infidels and to false Chris- 
tians that the true siTvants of Christ our Saviour 
an* alone able to make the lame walk, the dumb 
speak, the blind see, and the dead come to life 
again J. 

57 . Tk^Jf.Ulone }nrg('ntata nrll* ccc^° col 1 c<)h‘i d<il 

t^hj^ Loretizo ritormfo dl Jiouia 158 (>, 2 

LiiijUo. [Lorenzo I’riuli’s report of his em- 
bassy to Rome, &c.] 

We pass from tho Roman documents to tln^ 
Venetian. 

L(»n;nzo Priuli saw the latter part of the reign 
of Gregory XIII. and the beginning of that of 
Sixtus V. : he is full of their mutual contrasts. 

Wc must not let ourselves be carried away by 
him. The early times of a pope were generally 
looked on with more favour than the last; whe- 
ther it was because increasing years lU'cessarily 
impair the talent for administration, or because we 
gradually discover in every one much that we 
should wish away. 

Blit Priiili is not unjust. He thinks that Gre- 
gory’s administration was also very useful to the 
ehureh. “ Nella boiitii della vita, nel j»rociuare il 
culto r'cclesiastieo, rosservan/.a del eoneilio, la resi- 
deiiza did vescovi, nell’ eceelleiiza della doltrina, 
1*11110 legale Taltro teologicale, si possono dire iissai 
simili.” I In goodness of life, in providing for pub- 
lic worship, the observance of llic council and tlie 
residence of bishops, in excellency of doetrine, — 
the one as a legist, the otlii r as a theologian, — 
they may bo said to be very much alike.] lie 
thanks God that he had given such excellent rulers 
to his church. 

We observe then even foreign ambassadors 
caught the spirit that swayed the court. 

Priuli considers the election as altogether mira- 
culous, — a direct interposition of the Holy Spirit. 
He reminds his native city tl)j|it it had risen to 
prosperity through its good understanding with tho 
popes, which ho counsels it above all things to 
maintain. 

58. JMatione del cZ”*® Giov. Grifti ritornafo mu’- 
himiatore da .Roma anno 1589. [Report of 
Giov. Gritti’s embassy to Rome.] 

There is only an imperfect copy in the Venetian 
archives. 

I caught with great eagerness at another I saw 
in the Ambrosian library in Milan ; but that too I 
found contains just as much as the other, and not 
a word more. ' 

This is the more to be lamented, as the author 
goes very systematically to work. He proposes to 
speak first of tho states of the church, then of the 
jHirson of tho pope, of whom he professes himself a 
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Ijreat admirer, thirdly of his views, and lastly of 
the cardinals and the court. 

A small portion only of the first division is ex- 
tant. IMie MS. breaks off at the very point where 
the author is proceeding to speak of the manner in 
which the n^venue incresised under Sixtus. jStill 
I cannot doubt but that the work was completed. 
What we possess is by no means a sketch, but a 
fragment of the whole. 

It is a curious fact, however, that n*)ne but a 
defective copy is to be touiid even in the archives. 

50. JRi'.hHone di lioma d^W amhasdatorc Badofr 
*K^ relata in senato anno 1500. [Badocr’s 
report of his embassy to Rome.] 

The report is wanting in the Venetian archives. 
It is to ibe found in the collection of the Q,uirini 
family, but only in a fragmentary fonu. 

There are eight leaves which cotitain nothing 
but a fi.'w remarks relating to the provinces. 

Jhidoer remarks that Venici^ estranged her de- 
pendents in the March by surrendering too many 
of them to the pope, or destroying them at his 
j r<Mpiest. 

The iiiercjisc of trade in Ancona had been talked 
of, but the ambassador was not afraid that it would 
be }>rejudicial to the Venetians. 

Essendo state imposte allora da Sisto V doi 
l)er cento sopra tutto le mercantie, lo quali a que- 
relle d’Anconitaiii furono poi levato, non era gionta 
in 14 inosi alcuna nave in quel porto.” [Two per 
cent, having been impos(.'d at that tiino (on his 
journey from home) on all merchandize by Sixtus, 
which was afterwards taken off* upon the reiiion- 
Htrances of the people of Ancona, not one vessel 
entei’(!d that j>ort- during a space of fourteen 
montlis.J 

Wc see that the two imposts of (jr<^gory and of 
Sixtus V., though they were afterwards repealed, 
nevertheless conti’ibuted greatly to the decline of 
the trade of Ancona, through the uncertainty of 
profit they occasioned suddenly to the merchants, 
'rile cliief trade at that time was in camlets and 
furs, yet the Jews found no fitting ojiportunity for 
exchange in cloth or other goods. The customs 
were funned out at only 14,000 scudi, and even 
this sum was never realized. 

Badoer wishes that the exainplo of Spain were 
copied, and that Venice would bestow salaries on 
siicli friends as it had in the March. Ho breaks 
ofi' just as he is about to enumerate those friends. 

60. Dhpacd Vaidi 1573 — 1590. [Venetian Dis- 
patches.] 

No one would suppose that amidst such a profu- 
sion of documents there should be felt any w'ant of 
information ; yet this was very near being the case 
here. We see what an evil star jiresided over the 
Venetian rc|)orty< the Roman memoirs elucidate 
only the first part of this pontificate in some detail. 
I should, after a(l, have been forced to put up with 
Tempesti for the latter part — the most important 
period — had not tlie dispatches of the Venetian 
ambassadoi’s come to my aid. 

I had already in Vienna made extracts fi’om the 
whole series of Venetian dispatches fi*om 1573 to 
1590, which were preserved there for the benefit 


of the government, partly in autlienlic copies, 
partly in ruhricaries. 

There was really some difficulty iu the task of 
mastering the former : a monthly part somcjtimes 
extends to 100 leaves ; they have heeri damaged in 
their transport by sea ; they cniiiibh? as one opens 
thcmi, and the breathing is assailed by an olfensivo 
dust. The ruhricaries are easier to di^al with ; they 
are protected by binding, and their abridged form 
facilitates the gleaning of what is essential from 
amongst the tlioiisand insignil\cant afl’airs that 
might have passed betw'een two Italian states, and 
whitdi have no claim to be recorded in history. 

Among these documents w'e find the rejiorts of 
Paul Tiejiolo down to 1576, of Antonio Tiepolo to 
1578, of /iianne Correr to 1681, of Lunardo Donato 
to 1503, of Lorenzo Priuli to 1586, of ZuanneGritti 
to 1589, and of Alberto Badoer to 1591. 

Besides those regular embassies we find now and 
then extraordinary ones ;■ that of Zuanne Soranzo, 
from October 1581 to Fehruaiy' 1582, which was 
dispatched on account of the disputes rcsi»ecting 
the patriarcliate of Aquileja ; the congratulatory 
embassy of the year 1585 to Sixtus V., discharged 
by (Jiacomo Eoscariiii, Marino filriniani, and Lu- 
nardo Donato, whose common report was drawn up 
by their secretary Pada vino ; lastly, another em- 
bassy of Lunardo Donato, in the year 1589, occa- 
sioned by the political compUeations of the times. 
The dispatches of this last envoy are by far the 
most important : upon this occasion, the mutual 
relations of the pope and the riqniblic wi're for 
once of importanee to the history of the world ; 
fortunately they are lo Ikj found set forth in full 
under the title, “ Ut*gistro delle lett(‘re dell’ ilh^'o 
signor Lunardo Donato K’* ambasciatore straorili- 
nario al Hommo pontofiee : coinincia a 13 ottobre 
1589 e finisce a 19 docembre 1589.” 

Wc have not even yet lucntionod all the mate- 
rials for becoming acquainted with the transactions 
of the ambassador. There was hesidc's a special 
privy coiTospondenee of the ambassador with the 
Council of Ten, which is to be seen very neatly 
written on parchment ; the first volume under the 
title, “ Lihro primo da Roma, secreto del e«)i)sigliM 
di X sotto il serenissimo D. Ahiise Moeeiiigo inclito 
duca di Vi'iietia the succeeding volumes have 
corresponding titles. 

I know very w'oll tho objections that may be 
urged against the use of ambassadors* dispatches. 
It is true they are written under the influenee of 
the impressions of the moment ; they are seldom 
quite impartial, often hearing only on special cir- 
cumstances, and by no means to be always im[)H- 
citly followed. But can any records or writings bo 
named that are worthy of complete aiul midiscri- 
minating confiilence ? On all hands tho grain of 
salt is iiulis])ensablo. At any rate the amhassadoi’s 
were contemporaneous witnesses, present on the 
spot, and hound to observe ; they must indeed have 
been wholly destitute of talent if their reports, 
read to some extent, do not realize to us the events 
they describe, and make us feel as though wc 
actually beheld them. 

Now the Venetian ambassadors were men of 
great practical experience and ability ; I consider 
these dispatches of theirs very instinctive. 

But how far would it can'y us were I to think of 
making extracts from this long senes of volumes ? 

1 must be permitted to a(j|here to the rule 1 have 
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laid down of avoiding;; exti’acts from diHimtchee in 
thi» Appendix. It would rerpiire a lengthened 
Bcrics of them to give some notion of the contents 
of the originals. 

On the other hand, I will toueh upon two im- 
portant missions belonging to the times of Sixtus V. 

61. HeJaziom alV a cardwale Riisthmcci 
di N. Si/* papa Sisto V dolle cosa di Po- 
Ionia irttorno alia relljionA e delU aziotii d<d. 
cardinals, Bolotjnetto in quattro anni eqli i 
stato nn/itio in qwlla pi'OAincla^ dhina in due 
parti : vella pritm si tratta dr* d-aunl clu\famio 
le erAsie in futto quel rAqno, del tennine in che 
si trora il mlsero stato ecd ** , e d^Ue difficoUa e 
speranzA cIia si possono arcre intorno a rbnedii : 
nclla seconda si narrano li modi tenuti d<d car- 
dinalA lioloqneito jicr snprrarA qncllA di/icolta,At 
il projilto che frecy At U sho myoziare in tutto il 
temqx) della sua nunthitura ; fii IJoratio Sfmn- 
voechjy gia sa(/*> d^l detto shf* card^* IMognelto. 
[Report of Horatio Spannoeelii, formerly se- 
cretary to cardinal Bolognetto, four years nun- 
cio in Poland, on the ecclesiastical affairs of 
that kingdom, addressed to the secretary of 
Si.xtus V., &c.] 

Bolognetto’s secretary, who had been with him 
in Poland, employed the leisure of a winter’s resi- 
dence in Bologna in draw'ing up this report, which 
is not only circumstantial but very instructive. 

He first describes the extraordinary propagation 
of prot<‘Stantisin in Poland, “non laseuindo pure 
una minima cittii o castello libero” [not leaving 
untouched the smallest town or casth']. He attri- 
butes this phenomenon, as will readily bo antici- 
pated, chiefly to secular considerations ; he asserts 
that the nobles inflicted fines on their subjects if 
tliey did not attend tlie protestant churches. 

Moroovtu*, h<n*e too, as in the rest of Europe, a 
state of indift’oreiice h:ul begun to manifest itself. 
“ La diffcroiiza d’esser cattolieo o di ultra setta si 
])iglia ill burla u in riso, come cosa di pochissima 
importanza.” [ The difference between being a 
catholic or of a different sect is made a muck of, 
as a thing of the most trifling import.ance.] 

The Clerm.aiis, >vho settleil even in the smallest 
places, and marrieil there, had a large share in the 
diffusion of the protestant doctrines ; hut still more 
formidable in the author’s opinion w’ere the Ita- 
lians, who uttered the assertion that in Italy, under 
the eloak of Catholicism, people even doubted the 
immortality of the soul, and that only an oppor- 
tunity was waited for, to declare openly against the 
pope. 

Ho next depicts the condition into which the 
clergy had fallen under these circumstances. 

“ Infiniti do’ poveri ecclesiastici si trovano privi 
degli alimciiti, si perche i padroni delle ville, eretici 
per il pill, se non tutti, lianno occiipato Ic posses- 
sioni ed altri beni delle chiese o per ampliarne il 
proprio patrimonio o per gratificarnc miuistri delle 
lor sette ovvero per alicnarne in varj modi a per- 
sone profane, si uncora perche iieguno di pagar le 
deeinie, (piantuiique siaiio loro dovute oltro alle 
leggi divine e canoiiiclie anco per cooBtituzionc par- 
ticolare di quel regno. Onde i mlseri preti in 
molti luoghi non avendo con che sosten tarsi lascia- 
vano le chiese in abba^'.duno. La terza e rispetto 


alia giurisdizioiie ecclesiastica, la quale iiisieine con 
i privilegj del clero e andata mancando, che oggidi 
altro non si fa di differt'iiza tra’ beni sottoposti alle 
chiese o monasterj e gfi altri di persone pi'ofane, le 
citazioni c sentenze j)er niente. . . . lo inodesimo 
ho udito da priiicipalissimi senatori che vogli<»no 
lasciarsi tagliarepiu presto a pezzi die acconsentire 
a legge al curia ])cr la quale si debbauo pagar hi 
dccime a qualsivoglia cattolieo come cosa debita. 
Fu costittiito ne’comizj git^ sei aniii sono per puh- 
blico docreto che nessuno potesso esser gvavato a 
pagar le mcdcsime dccime da qualsivoglia trihunalo 
nc ccclesiastico ne secolare. Tuttavia perche no’ 
prossimi comizj per varj impedinienti non si fecc 
detta composizione, negaiio sempre di pagare, ne 
vogliono i eapitiiiii de’ luoghi eseguire alcuiia seii- 
tenza sopra dettc decime.” 

[Aliiltitiides of the poor clergy, destitute of food, 
as well because the magistrates of the cities, here- 
tics for the roost jiart if not wholly so, have seized 
the possessions and goods of the chiirehcs, cither 
to augment tlieir own patrimony, or to bestow them 
on ministers of their own sects, or to alienate them 
in various ways in favour of profane persons, as 
also because they refuse to pay tithes, though duo 
not only hi accordance wdth divine and canonical 
laws, but also by virtue of the particular constitu- 
tion of this kingdom. Hence the unfortunate priests 
in many places, not having wherewith to sustain 
existence, abandon the churches. The third is in 
respect to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which is 
fallen into decay along with the privileges of tin; 
clergy, that now-a-days there is no differenee made 
between property subjected to the cliurclics or 
monasteries and that of profane persons ; citations 
and sentences arc set at nought. ... 1 myself 
have heard very eminent senators ileclare, that they 
would rather siifter themselves to be cut to pieces 
than submit to any law enjoining them to pay 
tithe as of right duo to any catholic whatever. It 
was publicly decreed in the diet, six years ago, that 
no one should be forced to pay the said titlies by 
any tribunal, whether ecclesiastical or secular. 
Nevertheless, as in the next diet the ratification of 
the said composition was prevented by various iiu- 
podiments, they continue to refuse pavnuMil, nor 
will the ducal ollicers execute any beiiteiiee for 
the said tithes.] 

He thinks it a difficult matter for a nuncio to 
effect any thing in the existing state of things. It 
would he impossible to inti’oduce the inquisition, or 
even a stricter law of marriage. The very name ef 
the pope was abhorred ; the clergy deemed it their 
duty to maintain the interests of the country in 
opposition to Rome ; the king alone was to be 
counted upon. 

The palatine Radziwill of Wilna had communi- 
cated to tlio king a call to arms against the 'J'urks, 
composed by a follower of Zwingle. The author 
had enjoined the nation in the very first place to 
mend their ways, and to get rid of the images, the 
adoration of which he regarded nk idolatrous. The 
king would not suffer the address to he published 
in this form. He wrote with his own hand the 
following words in the imirgjn : — “ Proestat hoc 
omittero quam falso imputare et orationem inonito- 
riam religionis antiquissiime sugillationo infamem 
reddere. O utinam faciant nov.*!© sect® nos tam 
diutnrna pace fiorentes attjue fecit saneta religio 
catholica veros secutores suos !” [It is better to 
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omit this tliaii to make false imputations, and rcii- 
flor a monitory address infamous by the slander of 
the most ancient religion. O would that the new 
S(.‘ct8 could bless us with such lasting peace us the 
holy catholic religion bestowed on its true followers.] 
A declaration on which our reporter built gi\.‘at 
hopes. 

lie then proceeds to an examination of Bolo- 
gnetto’s undertakings, which ho chtsses under seven 
heads : — • 

1. Rifstoration of the papal authority. 

2. Persecution of the heretics. 

3. Reform of the clergy (“ modi per moderare 
la li^entiosa vita di sacerdoti scandalosi”). 

4. Restoration of divine worship. 

Ti. Union of the clergy. 

(>. Def(‘nce of tlu'ir rights. 

7. Coifsideratiuns respecting the Christian com- 
munity in general. 

I have already described in general terms the 
eflicic'iiey of liolognotto, with respect to these pi*o- 
hh'ius. I suljjoii), as an example, a more acciirato 
account of his interference in the negotiations with 
Kiiglaiid. 

“ Ua roina d’TnghiltoiTa domandava al ro <U Po- 
lonia im’ iiuliilto per i siioi incrcanti Inglcsi di 
potor portar le loro mcrcanzic o vc'udcre per iiitto 
il regno liheramente, dove ora ntm j)os8ono vcnderle 
H(? non i incrcanti deJ regno in llan/icta, domaii- 
dando insiemo cho fosse loro concosso aprirc im 
fondaco puhhlico in Torogno, ch’e il piii cclehre 
porto della Prussia dopo quollo di Danzica, e di la 
poi portar le loro mercanzie egfino stessi a tuttc le 
here che si faimo per la I’oloiiia, dove non possoiio 
portaric ordiiiariamentc so non morcanti del paese, 
che per il piii sono o Tedeschi o Pruteni o Ttaliani. 
Domandava dunque con quest’ occiisioiio qttella 
}>rctcsa roina ch(< nel decroto di tal concessu>ne si 
cs[)riinesso, cho a quest! suoi mcreanti non potesse 
inai css(;r fatta inolostia per conto di rcligione, nia 
cl!o potcsscro esercitarla liheramonte a inodo loro 
oviiiKpic ari(lass<To per il regno. I'iaceva questo 
[•arlito iinivorsaliiiciite a tutta la nohilta I’olacea : 
solo i Daiizicani ostavano gagliardaiuciitc, mo- 
straiido chc da <jnesto iudultosaria seguito rultimo 
daiiiio al porto loro, tanto cclehre o tanto famuso 
per tutto il uiondo, o die la speranza del minor 
prezzo ora, fallacc,uiassiniamentc perehe iinci'caiiti 
iorasticri qnando fossero stati in possesso di poter 
vendcro ad arhitrio loro e poter servar lamcreauzia 
loro lungo tempo nolle mani, ravrehhoii vciiduta 
inolto pill cara di quello oho la vendono oggi i mer- 
canti <h?l paese. Tuttavia il contraccambio chc 
ohcriva la rcgiiia a’ nk’rcanti di I’olonia, di poter 
faro lo stcHso loro in Ingliiltcrru, partjva che gia 
havesse persuaso il re a concedere tutto quello che 
domandava. 11 che non priina vciine sigli orecclij 
del Bolognctto, che aiid(> a trovare S. , c con 
elHc-acissime ragioni le mostro ejuanto csorhitante 
cosa sarehhe stata che a\'csse coiiecsso per publico 
decroto una tanto# ohhrohriosa setta, e come non 
Hcnza nascosto inganno e speranza d’importantis- 
sime conseguenze quella scellerata donna voleva 
che si dichiarasse cgsi per decreto potersi esercitar 
la setta Anglicana in quel, regno, dove tutto il 
luondo pur troj)po sa che si permetta il credere in 
materia di religione quel chc piaco a chi si sia : 
con questa ed altre efficacissime ragioni il re Stc- 
fano rimasc talmente persuaso cho promesso non 


volcr mai far menzione alcuiia di rcligione in qua- 
lunquc accordo avesse fatto con quella regina o 
suoi mcreanti.’^ 

[The (luccn of England demniidcd of the king of 
Polaml Hceiis<i for her English merchants frcclv to 
import and sell their merchandise evtuy where in 
his dominions, where at pres<*nt it is ojily i)i'vn\itted 
the merchants of the kingdom in Dnntzic to sell 
them, demanding at the same time tliat leave 
should he granted them to open a public warehouse 
in Torogno, which is the most celebrated p(n*t of 
Prussia after that of Dmitzic, and thence them- 
selves to carry their raerchamlise to all the fairs 
licld in Poland, where commonly this can he done 
only by the merchants of tliii country, who are for 
the most part Germans, or Prussians, or J talians. 
Eurthermore, tliis pretended queen [ook the op-i 
portunity of demanding, that in the decree esta- 
blishing this concession, it should he expressed that 
no molestation was ever to he ofiertd to ht'r mer- 
chants on account of their religion, hut that they 
I should he at liberty to practise it without hindrance 
ill their own way wherever they went throughout 
the kingdom. This arrangement gave universal 
satisfaction to all the nobility of Poland : only the 
Dantzickers opp(»sed it with spirit, showing that the 
conseqnenees of tlie proposed conci^ssion would ho 
in the lust degree in jurious to their port, so re- 
nowned throughout the whole world ; and that the 
hope of reduced prices was fallacious, above all 
because the foreign merchants, when they should 
have it in their power to sell at their own pleasun*, 
and to keep their goods long on hand, w(uild exact a 
much higher price for them than that now rc(|uircd 
by the merchants of the country. Nevertheless, 
the reciprocal advantage offered by the queen to 
the merchants of Poland, of enjoying the same 
privilege in England, seemed to liavo quite dett.'r- 
mined the king to grant all that was rtMjuired. This 
no sooner came to the ears of Bolognctto, than he 
went to his niaji^sty, and pointed out to him, with 
the most cogent argiimenfs, wliat a monstrous thing 
it would bo were he by j)uhlic decree to acknow- 
ledge so scainhilous a sect, and that it was not 
without some lurking trickery, and hope of most 
important ccmsequejices, that nefarious woman 
souglit to have him proclaim permission for the 
exercise of the Ejiglish sect in that kingdom, where 
it is hut too universally notorious that every one is 
at liberty to believe in matters of religion just what 
he pleases. These and other most impressive ar- 
guments so prevailed with king Stephen, that he 
jn’omisod lu' would never make any mention of re- 
ligion ill whatever eoinpnet hti should enter into 
with that queen or her merchants.] 

The reader will ])erceivc that this report con- 
tains also matters of a purely ])olitieal nature. 

At the end the author enters more specially into 
this field. 

He finds the Poles divided into a variety of fac- 
tions ; difi'crenccs subsisting between the several 
provinces, and again in eaeli province between the 
clergy and the laity ; hctwcoii the senators and the 
provincial delegates ; between the ancient high 
nobility and the inferior. 

The high cliancellor Zamoisky is represented as 
possessing immense power : all appointments de- 
pended on him ; particularly since a vice-chancellor 
and a king’s secretary were wholly in his interests. 
(* Da che e state fatto il Bananosky vicecanccllierc 
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APPENDIX. 


ot il Tolisky segrctario del re, persone poco fa 
incogiiite.**) 

The appointmcnta made by Stojdicn Bathory 
had by no means f^iven goiieral Hatisfaction. At- 
ttmtion was already dire<;ted to liis KimceHsor Sigis- 
miind, “amatiHsiino di tutti i Polacchi” [exceedingly 
beloved by all the Poles]. 

62. Dincorm dd viol to illusfrt^ e mom^ Minuc- 
cio MiimcH softni il viodo di rfstitulre la rdi- 
gioiui c^iltolini in j^ilemnjnn. 1568. [Diseoui*se 
by Miiuieeio Miiiucei on the moans of re- 
establishing the catholic religion in Germany.] 

A very important paper, of whicJi I macle exten- 
sive use, particularly at pagti 164. 

Mitiucci i^erved a long while under Gregory in 
Germany ; ho is pretty frequently mentioned by 
Maffei. In the paper before us he endeavours to 
explain the existing state of things, in order, as he 
says, that Rome might refuse to send the patient 
dangerous remedi<*s. 

lie complains, in the outset, that so little pains 
were taken on the catholic aide to gain over the 
protestant princes ; then he exainint s tlie attacks 
of the protestants on Catholicism, — for his mission 
fell upon the period of the hot ami yet undceiiled 
strugghi : “ ho ponsato di raceontan^ hi praticho 
che muovono gli eiv tici ogiii di ])er far seccare o 
Kv<'lh*re tutta laradice del cattolieismo lastly, he 
considers the imnins by which they were to bo 
withstood. 

lie shows himself unusually well versed in Ger- 
man affairs ; still he eaimot suppress a certain as- 
tonishment when ho compares the state of the 
eountry,such as it had beeoim*, with the quiet and ! 
ord(T of Italy or Spain. Wc have already adverted 
to the restless movements of Casimir of the Pala- 
tinate. Let us (d)serv(* the ama/einent into which 
they threw a foreigner. 

“ II Casiiniro dopo aver sprezzata I’antorita delP 
imperatoro in niillo cose, nia princi])almeiite in 
uhhrnci.'ire le munitioiii jircsso Spira che si eondu- 
cevaiio in Kiandracon s.alv«)condotto impcriale,dopo 
averotfeso il re di .S|mgna non solo eon quell’ atto, 
nia aiico con tanti ajuti dati a rihelli suoi di F'ian- 
dni e coll riiaver coiiccsso spatio alii medesimi ri- 
Isdli Eiauiciighi per edificaro una cittii (Pruncheu- 
dal) nelli stati suoi, con I’haver portatc tantc mine 
in Prancia, tantc desolatioiii in Lorena hor in jiro- 
pria i)ersoiia, hora maiidando gciiti sue, eon I’linver 
futto affronto notabile all’ arciduca Perdinamlo im- 
pedendo il card^ suo tigliuolo con rninaccit' e con 
viva forza nel camino di Colonia, con I’istusso 
dichiarato neniico alia ciusa di Baviera,c passato iii 
propria persona contra I’elcttoro di Colonia, jmr se 
lie sta siemro in un state aperto nel mezzo di qiudli 
e’haimo rieevute da lui tantc ingiuric : nd ha for- 
tezze o militia che li dia confidenza nc amici o pa- 
reiiti che siuiio per soccorrerlo e difenderlo, ina 
gode frutto della troppa pazienza de’ cattolici, chc 
li potriano d'iniprovi.so et a mano salva portaro 
allre taiite mine quantc egli ha taiite volte causate 
nelli stati d’altri, piirche si risolvcssero et haves- 
sero cuor di farlo.” 

[Casimir, after having set at nought the autho- 
rity of the emperor in a thousand matters, but 
chiefly in biimiiig the imiiiitions near Spires, which 
wore on, their w.ay to I'Manders under imperial safe 
conduct, after having ^ottended the king of Spain, 
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not only by this act but also by the manifold aid 
bestowed on his rebel subjects in Flandcra, and by 
his granting ground to the said rebels to build a 
city (Francliendal) in bis dominions ; after having 
carried such havoc into France, such desolation 
into Lorraine, sometimes in person, sometimes hy 
his servants ; after having grossly insulted the 
archduke Ferdinand by stojiping his son the cardinal 
on his road to Cologne with threats and actual vio- 
lence ; affcr having been the declared enemy of the 
house of Bavaria, and having withstood iiuhis own 
peraon the elector of Cologne ; notwithstanding all 
this, he remains safe in un open territory, in the 
midst of those who have received such injuries at his 
bands : yet neither has he fortresses or soldiery to 
inspire him with confidence, nor friends nor ivla- 
fions to succour or defend liiin ; but he reaps the 
benefit of the inordinate patience of the gatholics, 
who could suddenly and eortainly visit liim with 
such ruin as he has so often inflicted on the terri- 
tories of others, if they hud but the resolution and 
the courage to do it.] 


SECTION V. 

SECOND EPOCH OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 

RESTOUATION. 

63. Cond art’s. 

I HAVE little fear of inenrring censure if I do not 
set down in this place every fugilive panqdilet, 
every insignifiwint essay, that has come lu foiv me 
in manuscript in the course* of my multifarious 
prclimiimry researches ; rather is it possil)l(! that I 
have done too mneli. Many a n^ader who still 
grants me his attention will doubtless he dissatis- 
fied with an unfasliiorjed work, made n|> of a mix- 
ture of various languages ; and yet it would not bo 
expedient to translate the original doeiiinents ; 
they would thereby snfb*r as to their utility ainl 
authenticity. Hence I could Jiot venture to empty 
the whole contents of my collectanea ind^crimi- 
nately into this Appendix. 

Of the conclaves, for instance, on which there 
exists a great multitude of MSS., 1 will only give a 
summary notice. 

After every papal election, especially from the 
latter half of the sixtci'iith century down to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth, a report of it appeared ; 
only a written one indeed, hut .so contrived as to la^ 
widely diffused, and often even to cull forth coun- 
ter-statements. Occasionally these accounts were 
composed hy cardinals, but commonly by tlu'ir secre- 
tarie.s, who attendt'd the conclaves under the name 
of condaristl, and made it their particular business, 
with a view to their masters’ interests, to observe 
the course of the various intrigues, which the car- 
dinals themselves could not so eaftily do, consistently 
with what was recpiiml of them by the dignity of 
tlicir station. At times others also assumed the 
pen. “ Con quella maggior diligeuza chc ho po- 
tato, ” says the author of the Conclave of Gregory 
XIII., ‘‘lio raccolto cosi dalli signori conclavisti 
come da cardinal i che sono stati partecipi del no- I 
gotio, tutto rordinc e la verita di questo conclave.” j 
[I have collected with my utmost possible diligence I 
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from the conclavists, and from the cardinals who 
took part in the transactions, the whole course and 
the truth of this conclave.] We see lie was not 
present himself. Sometimes they are diaries that 
come into our hands, sonu?times tetters, sometimes, 
too, regular narratives. Each little work is com- 
plct(' in itself ; now and then the universally known 
formalities are repeated. Their value, as may be 
supposed, is very various. Sometimes every thing 
is frittered into rambling detail ; sometimes^though 
rarely, the author rises to a real apprehension of 
the leading points ; but at bottom there is instriic- 
tioii to be found in all these productions, if the 
reailer lias only eoiimge and does not grow weary. 

IIow many works of this kind exist may be 
h .'irned, among other sources, from the Marsand 
catalogue of the Parisian library. They hav(? like- 
wise found their way to Germany. 'J’he 33rd, .‘15th, 
and several* other volumes of the Berlin Informa- 
zioiii, contain copies in great abundance, lu Job. 
tiottfr. Geissler’s Programm do Bibliotheca Mili- 
chiami iv. Gorlitz 17b7> there is a list of the con- 
claves to he found in the 3tJMd, 33r(l, and 34th 
codex of the collection of that place. Tile most 
detaih^d list that I know of is to Ik; met with in 
Novaes, lutrodnzione alle vite de’ s<»mnu pontetici, 
1322, i. p. 272 . He had access to the library of the 
Jesuits, in which there was a tolerably complete 
<*ollectioii of these writings. 

1 1 followed from the nature of the ease that they 
should very soon, at least in part, come before the 
j)uhlie in tinothei* shape. First th(jy were incorpo- 
i‘!it<‘d into the histories of the popes. 'JMie conclavti 
of jiopo Pius V., — that is to say, if not the. whole 
of it, at least the b<‘giiiiiing and end, — was inserted 
in tho history of Panviiiius, Cicarella translated 
the greater part of (he eonelaves of Gregory XIII. 
and Sixtus V. ; the latter with all tho hy-rertexions 
«»ecurringin tho Italian. The passage which Shrbekh, 
N, Kirchengeseh. iii. 233, produces from Gicandla 
is taken verbatim from the conclave, 'rhiiaiius 
too lias given a place to these accounts ; borrowing 
them, however, .as appears upon elo.ser iiisjiection, 
not from the originals, but from Giearella (lib. 82, 
p. 27 ). The last named conclave is also inserted in 
tln! l\!soro Politico, but very imperfectly, and iii 
snatches extracts. The same has been the case 
with the oth(T conclaves. 

Gradually, however, and first of all in the seveii- 
toenth century, the idea was coiieinved of making 
collections of these conclaves. The first printed 
collection has for its title, “ Coiichivi de* pontefici 
Romani <juali si .souo potuto trovarc fin a questo 
giomo,” 1G77* H begins with Clement V., but 
there is a hiatus in it up to Urban VI., another up 
to Nicholas V., thenceforth it proceeds regularly to 
Alexander VII. In the publication of this series 
the view was entertained, at least ostensibly, that 
the world might learn from these examples how 
little human wisdom could avail against the over- 
ruling hand of Heaven. “ Si tocea con mano die 
le negotiationi piii iy^cvoXe.y dissimulate ct accorte 
.... per opra arcana del cielo svaniti sortiscuiio 
fini tanto difTomii.” [ It is palpable that the most 
secret, disguised, and crafty negotiations .... 
are frustrated and brought to confusion by the 
mysterious agency of Heaven.] But this was not 
the view taken by the world at largo, which rather 
caught eagerly at the curious, and at times objec- 
tionable, matter eoutained in the work. A French 


edition appeared in Lyons, and this bt.ing quiekly 
bought up, a reprint, revised fnmi tin' original, was 
produced in Holland, dateil Cologiu*, 1834, not as 
Noave.s relates, 1534. It has often been re-edited 
with further additions. 

Ill this way the conclaves have undergone nu- 
merous alterations. On comparing the French eol- 
lectioiis W'itli the originals, we find them tln^ same 
on the whole ; but we meet with considerable alte- 
rations in particular details. As far as I can 
h'arn, they arise rather from misunderstand iiig, 
than from wilful jierversion. 

But there are likewise otlier collections wliicli 
have not been printed. I am in possession of 
such an one, which siipjilies tlie omissions in the 
printed collections, and is at the same time not 
inferior to any in authenticity. For any detailed 
use, an examination of the originals must cei’tainly 
ill ;ill cases be desirable. 

84. y^ita f mirrmi dd rordi dl Siuitascrenna. [Lifo 
and fortunes of cardinal SSaiitaseveriua.J 

An autobiography of this influential cardinal, of 
whom it has been necessary to make frequent ijk'II- 
tioii. 

It is somewhat prolix, and often wandei*8 into 
trifles ; the judgments ju’oiioimeed in item persons, 
ami th<* aceouuts it givijs of things, are shaped 
entirely by the pc'rsonal disp(>silion of the writer ; 
nevertlu'Iess, it comiimnicates very peculiar and 
characteristic particulars. 

It only remains for us to give hei'e verbatim a 
few of (hos(5 to which ociuisional refercnci? has 
been made in the body of the work, 

I. l^rotesfanta in Kapfjst. 

“ Crescendo tuttavia la setta de’ Lutherani nel 
regno di Najinli, mi ariiiai contro di (juella sjiina 
del zelo di'lla religioiie eattoliea : o eon ogiii mio 
potcre e con I’autorlta del oflieio, eon le predicho 
publiclie, seritto da me in un libro detto (^^uadra- 
gcsiinalo, e eon le dispute jmblielie c private in 
ogni oceasione e con Torationo eercai d’abbatti're 
et estermiiiare peste si crmlelo da i mistri jiaesi : 
onde patii acerbissima persecutione dagl’ eretiei, 
ehe per tutte Ic stradi? cercavano d'otfeiidernii o 
(ranimazzarmi, come ne lio fatto un liluvtto, dis- 
tiiitumente iutitolato Persecutione eecitata eontro 
di mo Giiilio Antonio Saiitorio servo di Gesu 
Christo per la verita della eattoliea fede. Era 
nel nostro giardino in nn cantonc uiia cappelletta 
con rimniagine di Maria con il bambino in 
braccio, et ivi avanti era nata una pianta d’olivo, 
die tissai presto con inaraviglia d'ogn’iino crebbt*. 
in arborc grande, esseiido in luogo ehiii.su et oni- 
breggiato da alberi : mi ritiravo ivi a far oratione 
con disciplinarmi ogni volta che dovevo predii'are 
o disputare eontro Lutherani, e mi .sentivo niira- 
bilmonte iiifiammaro cd uvvalonire senza tema di 
male alcuno c <li pericolo, aiicorche di siem’o mi 
fosse minacciato da quolli iiiimici della croee, o 
sentivo in me tanta gioja ct allogrezza che bramavo 
d’esserc uceiso per la fede eattoliea. . . . Intanto 
vedeiido ci*eHeere eontro di mo maggioi’mente la 
rabbia di quclli eretiei (jiiali io avevo processati, 
fui costretto nel 1583 al tine di Agosto o priiicij>io 
di Settembre passarniciie in Napoli alii servitii 
dLVlfonso Caratl'a card*** del tit^ilo di S. Giovanni o 
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Paolo arcivoscovo «li Na]»oli, ovo flcrvii per luogo- 
tenente aotto Luigi Cainpagiia di RoRsano vescovo 
di Moiitepeloso, che esercitava il vicariato in 
Napoli : c poiclie egli parti per evittire il tuniulio 
popolare concitato contro di iioi per rabrngiaincuto 
di Gio. Bernardo Gargano e di Gio. Prancesco 
d’Aloys dotto il Canerta, 8eguit(» alia quattro di 
Marzo di sabbatij circa le 20 hore, rimani solo nel 
govemo di delta cbiesa ; ovc doppo molti pericoli 
Hcorsi e doppo niolte niinacce, sassi et archibugiatc 
tiratOy mi si ordisco una congiura inolto cnidole 
et arrabbiata da Hortenaio da Batticehio eon fi*a 
Fiano (?) di Temi d’Otranto, herotico sacranieiita- 
rio e relapso die io insienie col card^ di Napoli e 
rnons^ Caiiipagna Phaveva[8«i] ridiicsto, di distil- 
larc uu vdeiio di taiita forza die poteva infettare 
Taria per estiiiguere papa l*io IV come nemico 
de’ Carafcsdii : e non diibitava I’heretico di far 
inteiidere tiitto cio al pontefice per mezzo del 
signor Pompoo Coloima.** 

['I’hc sect of the Lutherans still increasing in 
Naples, 1 armed myself against that thorn with 
th(> zeal of the catholic religion ; and with all my 
might, and with the authoi’ity of the office, by 
puiilic preachings, written by me in a book named 
Quadragesimalo, and by public and private dispu- 
tations oil all occasions, and by prayer, 1 sought to 
ahat(? and exterminate from our lands so grnsvousa 
plague. Hence I suffered most virulent persecu- 
tion at the hands of the heretics, who in every 
street sought to insult and murder me : whereof I 
have written a tract distinctly (jntitled, “ Persecu- 
tion excited against me, Giulio Antonio Santorio, 
servant of Jesus Christ, for the truth of the 
c'atliolic faith,’* There was in a comer in our 
garden a shrine with an image of the most holy 
Mary with the l)abe in her arms, and before it 
sprang up an olive twig, which to the admira- 
timi of every one givw up vi'iy quickly bito a 
large tree, being in a dose place, and sliaded by 
trees : thither 1 used to retire to pray and disci- 
pline myself every time 1 was to preach and dis- 
pute with the Lutlieraus, and I felt myself mar- 
vellously kindled and invigorated without fear of 
any evil and danger, though it had been assuredly 
thrcatenoil me by those enemies of the cross, and 
I felt within me such joy and cheerfulness, that I 

longed to be slain for the catholic faith 

Seeing thus augment against me more and more 
the rage of those heretics whom I had proceeded 
against by law, 1 wan constrained, in 15GG, at the 
end of August or the beginning of September, to 
betake myself to Naples, to the service of Alfonso 
f’araffa, cardinal of the title of S. Giovanni e I’aolo, 
ardibisliop of Naples, where J served as deputy 
under Luigi Campagiiu di Rossano, bishop of Mon- 
tepeloso, who filled the office of vicar in Naples. 
yVnd when ho departed, to avoid the popular tu- 
mult excited against us by the incendiary proceed- 
ings of Gio. Bernardo Gargano and Gio. Francesco 
d'Alijys, sumamed il Caserta, wdiich took place on 
Sunday, the 4tli of March, about the twentieth 
lK)m*, I remained alone in the government of the 
said church : where, after many perils encoim- 
tert‘d, and many threats, and after many stones 
thrown and arquehiis-shots fired, a most cruel and 
envenomed plot w.as hatched against me by Hor- 
tensio da Battichio, with fra Fiano (?) di Terra 
d’Otranto, a sacrij^'gious and relapsed heretic. 


purporting that T, along with the cardinal di 
Napoli and Mans. Campagna, had required him to 
distil a poison of such force that it could infi ct 
the air, in order to put to death pope Fius V., as 
an enemy of the (’arafeschi ; and the hert'tic 
doubted not of conveying all this to the pope’s ears 
through the medium of signor i’oinpeo Coluuna.j 

II. Gregory XIJI, and Sixtus V. 

•• 

“ Appciia egli credeva di morirc non, ostanto la 
loiiga eta, essendo sempre vissuto con molta mode- 
rationc e caminato per tutti i gradi della corte. 
Dopoche lasciu la lettura di Bologna vepnc in 
lioma, fu fatto collaterale di Canipidoglio, esercitd 
I’ufficio di luogotcnente di mons*’^ auditore della 
camera, fu fatto refereiidario, c la prima volta che 
propose in segnatura, venue meno : onde tutto 
pieno di vergogna e di confusioiie vofeva abban- 
donare la corte, ma fu riteuuto dal cardl Crescciitio 
a non partire. Da Giulio III nell’ auditorato di 
rota li fu aiiteposto Falleotto : onde di miovo cuii- 
fuso di doppio scoriio determinb partirsi di Roma, 
ma dall’istcsso card^ Crescentio fu rincorato c trat- 
teiiuto. Fu da Paolo IV fatto voscovo di Vicstc, 
fu fatto consul tore del sant’ officio, fu al concilio di 
Trento e da I’io IV fu fatto card^** e maiulato in 
S})agna per la causa Tolotana ; c dopo la morte 
della saiita memoria di Pio V con animirabil con- 
sciiso fu assunto al pontificato. Il quale visse con 
molta cariU, liberality e modestia, e saria state 
ammirabilo o senza pari, so in lui fossero concorsi 
valore c grandezza d’animo senza I’afietto d('l 
figlio, cho oRCuro in gran parte tutte le attioiii 
dignissirae di caritil che egli uso verso li stranieri 
c verso tutte le uationi cho veramente i>adre di 
tutti. Dalli signori cardinali nepoti S. Sisto e 
Guastavillano fu fatto subito intondere la siui 
morte al sacro collegio, e doppo oelcbrare I’escquic 
e tutte quelle funtioni cho porta seco la sedc va- 
cante, s’eiitro in conclave : ove fu oletlo papa il 
sigr cardie Montalto, giy nosti’o collega o nella 
causa Toletana e ucll’ assuutione al cardinalato, 
per opera speciale del sig*" cardl Alessandrino e 
sigr card! Rusticucci, che tirarono in favore di lui 
il sigr cardl d’Esto o sig’f cardl (Je Medici, con non 
poco disgusto del sig*’ cardl Fainiesc, ^essendoli 
mancato di parola il sig>‘ ctirdl San Sisto, sul quale 
egli haveva fatto molto fondamento per ostarc alii 
suoi emoli e neniiei, esseiidosi adoprato contro di 
lui valorosamente il sig^ cardl Riario, ma con pen- 
timento poi grande, non havendo trovato qiirlla 
gmtitudino che egli si haveva presu])postii, sicome 
anco intervonno al sig’^ cardie Alessandrino, che 
tiitto festante si credeva di inaneggiare il pontifi- 
cato a modo suo : escendendo in San Pietro lo 
pregai che dovesse far officio con S. in favore 
di monsf (’arlo Broglia, rettoro del collegio Greco, 
per uii bencficio che egli dimandava : mi rispost; 
tutto gratioso : ‘ Non diamo fastidio a qucisto po- 
vero vccchio, percho noi saremo infallibilmente U 
j)adroni:’ al quale sorridciido«>io all’ bora risposi 
segretameiito all’ orecchie : ‘ Faccia dio che subito 
che Sara passata quest a sera, cl la non se ne penta 
come appunto in efl'etto fu, poiche non steite niai 
di ciiore allegro in tutto quel pontificato, senterido 
sempre raminariclii, angustic, travagli, affauni, 
pene et angoscii. E ben vero che emo medesimo 
se Faiidava nella raaggior parte procurando o per 
trascuragginc, inavertenza o altro o pure per la 
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troppa supcrbia con esj»robarc scinpre csbo aasi- 
duaiiiciite li bciiclicii, scrvitii et honorevolez/.e che 
baveva fatti a S. 11“''*. Nelli jirinii ra^iniiainonti 
cho io potei liavere con S. fu il rallegrarmi 
dclP assiiiitionc sua al pontificato, con dirli che era 
stata voJiuita di dio, poicho in quel tempo o puiitu 
che fu nssunto erano buitc le 40 here : «iuivi clla 
si dolse della malip;iuta de t(^mpi con molta huniilta 
e piaiise : I’essortai ohc couiinciasse il pontificato 
con un giubileo generale, che lenessc parimente 
cura del siaiit* officio e delle cose sue, sapeiido bene 
che da quello liaveva havuto origiuc la sua gi*an- 
dezza.” 

• 

[Ho hardly counted on dying, notwithstanding 
his great age, having always lived with great tem- 
perance, and iiaving passed through all tlie grades 
of the coujit. After he ceiised to lecture at Bologna 
he came to Rome, and wfis made collateral of 
Campidoglio, filled the office of deputy to the 
auditor of the chamber, was made referendary, 
and the first timo he spf)ke in the aegnatura he 
broke down : wher<‘{i.t, covered with shame and 
confusion, he was of a mind to abandon the court, 
but was withheld from doing so by cardinal Cres- 
cciitio. Palleotto was preferred to him by Julius 
Il I for the auditorsUip, which fell to him by turn: 
upon which, again abashed at his double disgrace, 
he determined to quit Rome, but was re-encou- 
raged and retained by the Sfime cardinal Cresc<*n- 
tio. Ho was made bishop of Vieste by Paul IV., 
counsellor of the holy office, was a member of the 
council of Trent, was made cai dinal by Pius IV., 
and sent to Spain about the 'rol<'<lo business ; and 
after the death of PiOs V. of blcs8<‘d memory he 
was elected pope with wonderful unanimity. His 
lifo was one of much charily, liberality, and mo- 
desty ; and be would have been admirable and 
unequalled, if bis worth and greatness of mind had 
not been tainted by his affection for his son, which 
greatly tarnished his excclh'iit acl.s of Christian 
charity towards strangers, and towartls all nations, 
as being truly the father of all. His death was 
immediately aiiiiouueed to the sacred college by 
the car<linal nephews, S. Sisto and (juastavillano ; 
and after the performance of the obsequies, and of 
all the necessary funetioiis incident to an inter- 
regnum, the c<»nckive was begun. The pope 
elected was cardinal Montalto, formerly our col- 
h^uguo both in the Toledan affair and in admission 
to the cardinalate ; his election was effected by the 
special exertions of cardinal Alcssandriiio and car- 
dinal Rusticucci, who gained over to his interest 
cardinals d’Este and de Medici, to the no small 
displeasure of Cardinal Farnese ; cardinal San 
Sisto, on whom he had largely relied in opposition 
to his rivals and enemies, having broken his word 
with him, and cardinal Riario having acted vigor- 
ously against him, — though he ( Riario) afterwards 
repented sorely of this, for lie did not meet with 
the gratitude he expected ; the same was also the 
case with cardinal •Alessandrino, who confidently 
believed that he would lie able to manage the pon- 
tificate in his own wa^^ Coming out of St. Peter’s 
I retpicstcd him to intercede with his holiness in 
favor of monsignor Carlo Broglia, rector the 
Collegio Greco, W an advantage he was soliciting : 
he answered mo very graciously, “ Let us not 
tease this poor old man, for wc shall be infallibly 
masters upon which I smiling whispered in his 


osu*, “ Gjod send that, as soon as this evening is 
over, you may not have reason to repent.” And 
so it actually turm‘d out : for he never lia<l a light 
heart through the whole of that p«)ntificatc, being 
incessantly beset with troubles, annoyances, and 
vexations. It is very true be brought the gi'eati'i* 
j>art of them on himself by his bccdlessness, inad- 
vertency, or otherwise ; or else by his too gjcat 
arrogance in always casting up to his holiness the 
benefits, services, and acts of honour he hud done 
him. The first conversation I was able to have 
with his lioliiicss was to congratulate him on his 
accession, telling him that it had b(‘cn the will of 
God ; for precisiily at the moment he was elects d 
the forty hours were ended. Thereupon he be- 
wailed the malignity of the times with much humi- 
lity, and wept. 1 (?xhortcfl him to begin his ponti- 
ficate with a geiu ral jubilee, that he should take 
c<iual care of the holy office as of his own affairs, 
knowing well that to it ho owed the origin of his 
gi'catness.] 

HI. Affiiirs of IWrara, 

‘‘Voiiuto il duca di Ferrara in Roma per l*in- 
vestitura, della quale pretendeva che li fosse dafa 
buoiui intentione, vi furono di molti garlmgU : ct 
avendomi io opposto gagliardamente nelli publici 
e privati ragionumenti ct in concistoro, mi persi 
affatto la gr.‘itia del i)apa eon ]>rocurarmi il sdcgiio 
del card* Sfoiidrato, quale andava parlando per 
Roma cho io sentivo malamciite dell’ autorita del 
papa : como anco baveva imputato il cardinale di 
C’amcrino, che si moslrava molto ardf'iito in servi- 
tio della sede aposlolica. Sentendomi pungere in 
cosa tanto lontana dalla nientc mia, io die cro 
andato incontrando tutti li ])cricoli per la difeii- 
sione dell’ autorita del pa))a c della sede apostolica, 
non potci fare di non altcriuanene gravcmciitc : e 
come si conveniva, foci una a])ologia pro Cardinale 
Saneta Severina contra eardinal<*m Sibndratuin, 
ove si tratta qua.1 sia la carica e (jual sia Pofficio di 
cardinale ; bcnche il papa, cho si era mosirato iu 
concistoro molto tiirbato e colh rico in camera, poi 
iiel pulazzo di S. Marco mi domando ])crdono con 
lagrime c con Immilita e con bavermi anco riiigra- 
tiato, pcntendosi del decreto die cgli liaveva fatto 
ill pregiudicio della bulla di I’io V de non aliiauui- 
dis feiidis. Partendosi il duca da Roma .sciiza 
haver fatto etfetto alciino, da qu<*l tempo in poi mi 
si mosti’O sempre iiemico, dieciido die io cro stato 
cagioiie precipua che cgli non havesse ottcmito 
riiivestitura di Ferrara pro persona iiomiiianda, et 
die io come aiitico suo ainico doveva parlare pin 
niitainciitc, senza iiitrapix'iidere rimpresa con tanta 
ardeiiza, come die io fossi piu obligato agli liuo- 
iniiii che a dio et alia santa chiesa.” 

[The duke of Ferrara having como to Rome 
about the investiture, — strong hopes of which he 
pretended were lield out to him, — there was a 
great stir and confusion. Having vigorously op- 
posed the measure, both publicly and privately, 
and ill consistory, 1 entirely lost the poi>e’s favour, 
and brought upon myself too the displeasure of 
cardinal Sfondrato, who told it about in Rome that 
I thought badly of the pope’s authority ; the same 
thing had also been imputed to me by cardinal 
('amerino, who showed great ardour in tho service 
of tho apostolic sec. Piquerf at having a charge 
K 2 
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brought agaiiiHt me so foreign to my disposition, — 
I who had braved every danger in defence of the 
authority of the pope and the lioly see, — I could 
not but feel deeply indignant ; and as it was fitting 
I composed an apology for cardinal Santa Sevcrina 
against cardinal Sfondiiito, wherein is discussed 
what is the olHce and duty of a cardinal. The pope, 
who had shown great perturbation and cholcr in 
the consistory, afterwards in the palace of S. Marco, 
begged pardon of mo humbly and with tears, and 
even thanked me, repenting him of the decree 
ho had made to the prejudice of the bull of Pius 
V. “ do non alieiiaiidis feudis.” The duke left 
Homo without in any respect accom])lishing his 
purpose, and from that time forth he always 
showed himself my enemy, siiying that I had been 
the chief cause of his not having obtained the in- 
vestiture of Ferrara “pro persona nominanda,” and 
that as an old friend of his 1 ought to have spoken 
more indulgently, without setting myself so vehe- 
mently against the measure, — ^just as though 1 
had been more bound to men than to God and the 
holy church.] 

IV. Conclave after the death of Innocent IX. 

“ Entrato Panno 1692 si entro in conclave, es- 
sendosi raddoppiata contro di me la malignita de 
miei nomici, mostrandosi il card* Sfondrato arden- 
tissimo contro la persona mia, non solamente per 
tema dolle cose sue, ma anco piu irato delle parole 
del cardie Ac<iuaviva, che tinioroso et invidioso per 
Tarcivescovo d’Otraiito suo parente et altri signori 
regnicoli amici miei, nioveva ogni pietra contro di 
me : c s’cmno uniti iiisienie li card** Aragona, 
Colonna, Altcmps e Sforza, capitiili ntunici tra 
essi, ina contro di me concordissiini ; Aragona [jcr 
la contimia ossorvanza et ossequio che io havevo 
usati, ma f)igliava protesti delP abbadia che havevo 
tolta all’ abbato Simone Sellarolo ; Colonna per li 
molti servitii che gli havevo fatto in ogni tempo, ma 
si raccordava del Talmud iinpedito da me contro li 
Giudeu, repctcudo la inorte di Don Pompeo de 
Monti, con taccia anco di sua sorella ; A 1 temps per 
li favori che gli havevo fatti appresso papa Sisti> e 
mons^ Pellicano senatore per couto del figlio rat- 
tore della Giulietta, oiide ne venue quel galant’ 
huomo in disgratia di Sisto, nia coai volcva Gal- 
Icotto Belard° suo padrone ; Sforza per haverlo 
favorite iicl caso del Miissuino, quando pupa Sisto 
fuhninava contro di lui, havendoini ringratiato con 
baciarmi la mano in preseiiza del buon card*® Fnr- 
nese vecchio, a ciii ancora si ei’a niostrato ingrato 
havendo avuta da quel buon sig*^ Pabbadia di S. 
Lorenzo extm moeiiia, ma egli diceva che non 
poteva maneare alii amici suoi, ma in ettetto egli 
temeva sapendo bene la sua coscienza. Palleotto 
m’uso quell* ingratitudino che ogn’ un sa. Venne 
la notte delli 20 Gennaro : quivi si rappresentb 
iina tragedia do’ fatti miei, mentre Madrucci, gia 
mio caro amico e collega nel sanP officio, consent! 
tacitamento cogli eraoli miei in danno mio, oprando 
per questa via di conseguire il pontificato, ma egli 
Hcnti di quelli bocconi amari che non poteiido po- 
scia digerire se ne mori niiseraineute. Lascio da 
parte gli andnmenti fraudolenti del card* Gcsualdo, 
che come Napoletano non poteva patire che io gli 
foRsi unteposto, et anche mosso da iiividia contro i 
suoi patriotti : poiche questo e gli altri sig" card** 
Napoletani Aragona et Acquaviva havevano questo 


senso di non voler nessun compagiio de* patriotti 
nel cardiiialato. L*atto poi che fece il card*® Co- 
lonna, fu il piu hrutto cho s*have88e sentito gia 
mai, et iinprobato etiam da suoi piu cari, e maiis- 
simo inteso nella corto di Spagna. Canano solea 
prima havermi iu tanta riverenza che iiullo piu, e 
dovmnjue m’incontrava, mi voleva baciiir la mano: 
ma all* bora scordato d’ogni amicitia obbediva al 
suo duca di Ferrara ; Borromeo, ajutato da me 
nella sua promi>tiouo per la memoria di quel saiito 
cardiiialc di S. Prassede et havendo fatta profes- 
sion ill sempre mio caro amico, invischiato dall* 
interesse d’alciiiie abbadie che liaveva rassegiiato 
Altcmps, furiava a guisa di forseimato, qut’lo che 
lion professava altro che purita, devtitione, spiritu- 
alita c coscienza. Alessandrino, autore di tutte le 
trumc, non inaiicb di fare il suo solito in jiersegui- 
tiu’c i suoi piu cari amici e crt:aturo eon. liavei*sole 
tutte alienate, e massime doppo rassuntioiie di 
Sisto sent! in c»)nclave quel che non volse per 
bocca dol sig** card* di Sens che esclamava jniblica- 
meiite contro di lui. Tl fervore all’ iiicontro de’ 
miei amici e fautori non fu mediocre, essendi^si 
mostrato ardente piu d’ogni altro il sig^^ card* Gius- 
tiniano : quel suo spirito vivace e coraggioso fu in 
quella nolle et in quel giorno in gravi ailanni, cssen- 
domi anchc stata saccheggiata la cella. Ma la 
iiotte appresso mi fu dolorosissima sopra ogn’ ultra 
cosa funesta : undo per il grave affanno dell’animo 
e dell’ intima angoseia siidai sangue, cosa incredi- 
bile a credere : e ricorrendo con molta huinilta e 
devotione al sig^f®, mi sentii affatto liberato da 
ogni passione di aniino, da ogni senso delle cose 
mondane, venendo in me stesso c considerandole 
quanto soiio frjigili, quanto caduclie e (juanto mise- 
rabili, o clio solo in dio e nella contemplationc di 
lui sono le vere felicita c veri conteiUi e gaudii.” 

[At the beginning of the year 1 592 the conclave 
met, whilst the malice of my enemies was redou- 
bled against me ; Cardinal Sfondrato displayed the 
utmost animosity against me, not only for fear of bis 
ow'ii interests, but still more from the auger, with 
which he was inspired by the words of cardinal 
Acquaviva, who, fearful and jealous for the arch- 
bishop of Otranto, his relation, and other fellow- 
county men and friends of mine, left no stone 
unturned against mo. There were u .ited together 
c!irdinals Aragona, Colonna, Altcmps, and Sforza, 
bitter enemies to each other, but all cordially 
agreeing in hostility to mo ; Aragona, notwith- 
sbiiidiug the continual courtesy and obsequious- 
ness I had practised, alleged, as a pretext, the 
abbey I had taken from the abbot Simone Sella- 
rolo ; Columia, for all I had rendered him many 
services at all times, nevertheless called to mind 
the Talmud 1 hindered against the Jews, bringing 
up the death of Don Pompeo de Monte, with the 
disgrace too of his sister ; Altemps, not>vitlistand- 
ing the services 1 had done him with Sixtus and 
monsiguor Pellicano, the senator, on account of his 
son, tho ravishcr of Giulietta, in consequence of 
which that worthy fell into disgrace with Sixtus, — 
but such was the will ottGalleotto Belard®, his 
master ; Sforza, though 1 nad favoured him in tho 
mischance of Masaaiiio, when pope Sixtus fulmi- 
nated against him, for which he thanked me and 
kissed ray hand in the presence of the good old 
cardinal Farnese, — to whom also he proved un- 
grateful, having received from that good signor 
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tho abbey of S. Lorenzo extra mocnia, but he 
said ho could not disappoint his friends, — whereas 
the truth was ho was frightened by his conscience. 
J^alleotto treated me with the ingratitude that is 
iiotoruma. Tho night of the 20th of January 
arrived, a tntgical night for my inttiresta, inas- 
much as Madrucci, once my dear friend and col- 
league in the holy office, consented tacitly with my 
rivals to my injury *, scheming in this way to ob- 
tain the popedom; but he had to swallojv some 
bitter morsels, which being unable to digest, he 
died miserably in consequence. 1 pass over the 
fraudulent proceedings of cardinal Gesualdo, who, 
as a Neapolitan, could not boar that I should be 
preferred before him, and who was even moved by 
envy against his own countrymen, for he and the 
other Neapolitan cardinals, Aragona and Acqua- 
viva, had made up their minds not to have any 
fellow couiltryman their colleague in tho cai*di- 
nalate. The act which was then done by cardi- 
nal Colonna was the vilest over heard of, disap- 
j)roved of even by his dearest friends, and taken in 
the worst part by the court of Spain. Canano had 
before been used to treat mo with the utmost pos- 
sible respect, and wherever he met me he sought 
to kiss my hand ; but now, forgetting all friendship, 
he obtjyed his diiko of Ferrara. Borromeo, aided 
hy iiK* ill Ids promotion, in regard to the memory 
of the holy cardinal of S. Prassedc, and who had 
always professed to be my dear friend, cntraj>ped 
by some abbeys resigne<i to him by Altempa, 
raved like a madman ; he wlio used to profess 
nothing but jmrity, devotion, spirituality, and con- 
scieiiee. Alessaiidrino, the author of all the plots, 
failed not to act in his usual way, persecuting his 
dearest friends and creatures, having alienated 
them all from him, and particularly since the 
accession of Sixtus, he heard in the conclave 
what he could not refute hy tlio mouth of cardinal 
di Sens, who exclaimed publicly against him. The 
arilour of luy friends and supportiu's on the other 
liand was not little ; the most earnest of them all 
was cardinal Giustiniano ; that quick and brnve 
soul was all that night and day deeply distressed, 
my cell having been actually already despoiled. 
But the folhiwing night was surpassingly grievous; 
such Avas iny inteuse anguish of mind that 1 
sweated blood, incredible as it may appear. But 
recurring with much humility and devotion to the 
Lord, I felt wholly freed from every human pas- 
sion, and from all feeling for worldly things, col- 
h'eting my thoughts and considering how frail they 
are, Iioav transient and miserable, and that iu God 
alojio and in contemplation of Him cemsiat true 
felicity juid true contentment and joy.] 

(15. Vita et Gesta, Clnnenth VII L — Infomiatt, 

. PoliU, xxix. [Life and acts of Clement 
VllIJ 

Originally intended as a continuation of Ciaco- 
nius, where howevet^I do not find it. 

A narrative of the rise of the pope and of his 
first acts ; " Exulum tminas cocrcuit, (|uorum in- 
solens furor non solum^n coiitiiieiitem sed in ipsti 
• 

• The Venetian ambassador, Moro, also observes, that S. 
Severina was not elected '* per raancamento di Gesualdo 
decano e Madrucci" [being disappointed by Gcsiuildo the 
dean, and Madrucci]. 


litora ct subvecta Tiberis alvoo navigia hostilitcr 
iiisulttibat.” [He put down the bands of outlaws, 
whose audacity overspread not only the main land, 
but even assailed the coasts and the vessels that 
floated on the Tiber] ; m little had Sixtus succeeded 
in extirpating them. Tho absolution of Ibmry IV., 
tho resistauce offered by Clement to the king, and 
the severity with which he pursued it, are put pix)- 
ininently forward ; lastly, the conquest of Ferrara. 
“ A me jam hitius empta scribi opportuniori tem- 
pore immortal itati nominis tui consecrabo.” [Other 
things I have begun to write, 1 will at a morr» 
fitting opportunity cousecrate to the immortiility of 
thy name.] But of thi.s there is nothing to be 
found. As the work stands it is but insignificant. 

66. Itistmttione cd S*" Partolonimeo Powsinsky alia 
^]t(i fii g 1 Atty. 15911. 

Chithio Aldobrandhd. [Instructirm to S’’’ Bart. 
Pow'shisky, nuncio to the king of Poland and 
Sweden. 

Paygitaylio della anulata del re di Polonia in Saetia. 
1594. [Rej)ort of the entry of the king of 
1‘okind into Sweden.] 

I have nothing to add to what I have borrowed 
from tbest* papers in the text, except it be the as- 
st'rtiiin ill the second that duke Charles was in 
reality bated : porche egli avea ridotto in se 
stesso (piasi tutte rincette e mcrcantie e tutte le 
eavo di metalli o aopra tutto dell* oro e doll’ ar- 
geuto” [because he had monopolized almost all 
purchases and merehandise, and all mines of metal, 
especially silver and gold], 

61. Pdaiione di Polonia. 1598. [ Report respect- 
ing J*oland.J 

Composed hy a nuncio, who complains vehe- 
mently of the inordinate love of liberty of the 
Poles. 

They desired a feeble king, not one of a warlike 
spirit. They say : “ die coloro die lianiio spirito 
di gloria, gli luinno vehenieiiti e non modcrati e 
pern non diuturni, e die la madro della diuturnitu 
degli imperii c la moderatioiie ” [that those who 
are posscBscd Avith the spirit of glory are of a 
vehement and not nuiderated spirit, conseriueiiily 
not of an enduring one, and that the mother of the 
duration of empires is moderation]. 

Nor will they have any alliances with foreigners. 
They assert that they can never find it difficult to 
defend tlieir kingdom. They could always bring 
foFAA'ard 50,909 horso, and in the Avorst ease they 
Avoiild recover in winter what they lost in summer. 
They relied on the example of their forefathers. 

The nuncio reminds them : “che gli antidii Po- 
loni non sapcvaiio die cosa fosse smaltire il grano 
nel mar Baltieo in Danzig o in Elbing, iie emno 
intenti a tagliar selve per seminare, ne asciugavano 
paludi per il inedesimo dfetto ” [that the ancient 
Poles did not know Avhat it was to sell grain in the 
Baltic sea, or in Dantzig, or in Elbing, nor were 
they intent on cutting down forests to sow com, nor 
did they drain marshes for the same purpose]. 

Furthermore tho nuncio describes the progress 
of Catholicism, Avhich aa'us just then in tho most 
hopeful train. I have made use of the most im- 
portant points. 
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GO. lii'laiiom dello f(t.afo npirituale e jmlitico del 
retjno di Suezia 1590. [lit* port of the spiritual 
and political condition of the kingdom of 
Sweden. 

Remarks on tlie enterpriseH of Sigismund against 
Sweden immediately before his second journey. 
This also 1 have used as fju’ as wtia essential. 

There arc, liowever, some interesting observa- 
tions besides upon piwioiis mattei’s. 

Erich is reputed us a downright tyrant. " Per 
impresa fnceva un jusino carco di sale a piedi d*una 
montiigna erta e 8en/.a via per aalirvi sopra, et 
egli era dipinto con un bastonc in mano, chc bat- 
teva il detto asino.’’ [Ho was figured forcing an 
ass laden with salt to jump over a steep and path- 
less mountain, and he was represented with a 
cadg'd in his hand heating the ass.] Tho author 
<;xponnds this suilicicntly intelligible symbol as 
Hignil’>ing that tho king would compel the people 
by force to do what was impossible. 

John is looked on as a decided catholic. “ Pcrchc 
era in scereto cattolico, siccoine al nuntio ha aftir- 
iiiato il re sno figliuolo, uso ogni indiistria perche il 
figliuolo ritoniassi! mtiutre esso viveva in Suetia a 
fiiKi di dichiararsi apertamente cattolico c riduiTe 
il rogno ab abbraeciar essa fede.’* [Because he 
was in secret a catholic, as the king, his sou, aver- 
red to the nuueio, he used hia utmost endeavours 
to hav(} his son return to Sweden during his life- 
time, and declare hiiiistdt* openly a catholic, and 
re«luc(j that kingdom to embrace the catholic faith.] 

I am not however disposed to subscribe to this. 
It is probable that the worthy Sigismund fancied 
it, that ho might have tho comfort of thinking 
himsidf sprung from a eatlndic father. 

On the other hand, Sigisinund’s first enterprise 
is deserihed in a manner stamped with all the 
veiwity of one thoroughly acquainted with the 
8ubj<*et. The hopes founded on the second jouniey 
aixj set forth in their beaidug on Europe in genei'al. 


INSERTIOJl. 

Bancu’kf on Bentiw^lu/s Mnnoirst. 

Ill his sixty-third year, not in 1640, as stated in 
the edition belonging to tho Classici Italiani, but 
in IG42, as Mazzuclielli also states, cardinal Guido 
Bentiioglio (horn 1579) after having composed 
many other nuunoirs on public matters, sat down 
to write his own ])erHon.al memoii’s. 

His original intention was to include his first 
ix'sidonce at the court of Ilonic, his nunciatures in 
France and in the Netherlands, axul the times of 
his eardinalate. lla<l ho accomplished this, the 
history of the seventeenth century would be the 
richer by ono excellent work full of disceniment 
and observation. 

But he died before he had completed tho first 
part. His work — Memorie del cardinal (iiiido 
Ib'iitivoglio — comes down only to tho year 1600- 

It givt's ns the ich‘a of tlm quiet and comfort 
eiijo>fd hy an jigtul prelate, living at ease in his 
palaee, ivmote from the cares of business. It is 
very pleasant reading, at once amusing and in- 
structive ; but of course his position imposed cer- 
tain obligations on the cardinal, and it may be 
observed that he dqes not speak out roundly. 


The tolerably detailed portraiture, for instance, 
that he gives of the cardinals whom he found about 
Clement VIII. agrees but very generally with tlie 
accounts of them given us by others. 

The very first, the dean Gesualdo, is depicted by 
Bentivogliu as “ a distuiguished man of amiable 
manners, who does not seek, though neither does 
he avoid public aifaii‘8 but of what others tell, 
and what Beiitivoglio no doubt knew, how he pix'- 
vented rthe election of Sansoverino from personal 
dislike, — what pretensions to paramount rank he 
enforced over tho other cardinals, who complied 
very reluctantly, — how all his subsequent efforts 
were directed to win friends, that ho might reach 
the papal chair, — how ho adhered in particular to 
Spain, — of all this we are not told a word. 

Of the second, Aragona, Beiitivoglio romarks, 
‘‘that ill former conclaves he had been a leader 
particubirly of the y<»unger cardinals ;* he had ad- 
mirably governed Home during an absence of the 
pope ; he was fond of handsome funiiture ; he ha<i 
a beautiful chapel, and frequently changed the altar- 
piece.” But all this does not make us acquainted 
with the man. He was, as wo learn from Delfiiio, 
an old man plagued with the gout, whose death 
was speedily to be looked for, but who clung but 
the faster on that account to his hopes of the piipe- 
dom. He was by no means held in such considei’a- 
tioii as he could have wished by the Spanish court. 
He was not able to get admission into the congre- 
gation on French affairs, and it was notorious that 
he bore this very ill : but notwithstanding this he 
endeavoured to maintain the closest connexion with 
the Spanish ambassador on account of his ulterior 
views. 

The idea of calm and quiet suggested by the 
book proceeds in fact from tlie circumstance that 
the lights arc designedly very much softened, that 
life is not pourtrayed in the actual truth of its 
jihenomeiia. 


69. Relations fatta ail* shf card^* d*Este al 
tempo delta promotions ehe dorera andar In 
lloma . — {Bibl. Viudub. Codd. Foscar, n. 169. 
46 leaves.) [Rcj)ort made to cardinal d’Este 
upon his approaching journey to Rome on tho 
occasion of his promotion.] 

In consequence of the compromise made with 
tho Este family by Clement VI 11, on the escheat 
of Ft*rmi*a, he inehuh'd a prince of that Iiouse, 
Alexander, in the promotion of the Ili’d of March, 
15911. 

It was this prince whom the instruction before 
us was intended to prepare for his entry to tho 
court. Athough it bears no date, there is no doubt 
it iK'longs to the year 1699. 

Its purpose is enough to distingaisRit strongly 
from a Venetian report. Its object was to place 
the prince in a condition to steer like a dexterous 
pilot, — per potere come prudente nocchiero pren- 
dero meglio I’aiira propitia della corte.” It coutains 
nothing relating to politics ; even the misfortune 
that had so recently fiillcn upon tho house of Este 
is pivssed over in silence ; tffc author’s intention is 
only to define tluj personal qualities of the most* 
important individuals. 

The pope, his nephews, and tlie cardinals, are 
delineated. 
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Clement VI IT. Di vita inculpabile, di raeiito 
i retta, di coiiditioiic universale. Si puo dir ch*abbia 
; in so stesso tutta la theorica e la pratica della poll- 
tica e raj^ion di state.** [Of blameless life, upri^rlit 
mind, uuiversjil erudition (?) It maybe assortod 
that he possesses in their whole range the theory 
and the practice of politics and statesmanship.] 
We find it stated here, that Salvestro Aldobrandino 
had incited Paul IV. to war against Naples ; that 
nevertheless attempts had been made Ifi reconcile 
that hoyse at least with the Mtidici. Dicosi che 
Pio V volendo promo vere il card^ Giovanni, fra- 
tello di questo pontefice, assicurti il GD Cosimo 
che« tutta qnesta faniiglia gli sarehhe fideii.ssima 
.sein})re, c che mando I’istesso Ippolito Aldobran- 
dino, hora papa, a render testimoiiio a S. Altez/.tt, 
della quale fu molto ben visto.** [It is said that 
Pius V. jvishing to promote cardinal Giovanni, tho 
brother of that pontiff, assured the grand duke 
C(»smo, that all that family would always be most 
faithful to him, and that he sent the saTne Ippolito 
Ahlobrandino, who is now pope, to testify this to 
his highness, by whom he was very well received.] 
At that time John Bardi w.is in most fjivour with 
pope Ch;ment. “ Fra i servitori di Clemente il 
I>iii intimo favorito c il sig*" Giov. Bardi dci conti 
<li V'»?rnio, luogotenente delle guardio, di moha 
bniitii, virtu e nohilta.’* [ Among the servants of 
Clement, tho moat intimate and the favoui*ite is 
Signor Giov. Bardi of the house of Vernio, lieu- 
tenant of the guards, a man of much goodness, 
virtue, and nobility. J Tho now cardinal might 
rely on him the more, as he was well dis])o8ed to 
the house of Ivste. 

The nephews. The proferenco of Pietro Aldo- 
hrandino before San Giorgio was decided. “San 
Giorgio, accommodato I’aiiimo alia fortuna sua, 
niortitieate Ic sue proteiisioni, non gaivggia, non 
eontrasta pin, iiia o lo seconda. o non s’impaccia 
seeo, e si luostra sodisfatto dell’ ottenuta segiiatura 
di giu.stifia.” [San Giorgio, adjusting his mind to 
his fortunes, and mortifying his aspirations, no 
longer strives against his consin, or counteracts 
him, but either seconds him or does not thw'art 
him, and appears satisfied with having obtained 
the segnatnra of jiistico.] 

The cardinals were divided into two factions, 
the Spani.sh, to which Montalto was already at- 
tached, and the Aldobraiuliiiist. The strength of 
the former was twenty five, that of the latter only 
fourteen decided membei*s. The author correctly 
points out as the most likely successor to the pope- 
dom him who was afterwards actually chosen, 
Alexander Medici. It was not known how he 
stood with the grand duke of Tuscany, but he 
was plainly high in favour with Clement, “ per 
patria e conforinitil di hiimore ” [from community 
of country and hunioui’,] as much as if ho were the 
pope’s own creature. 

Baronins, tho historian of the church, is not 
unfavourably pourtrayed : “molto amato per la dot- 
trina bonta e sen^^ilicita sua : si diiiiostra tutto sjn- 
rito, tutto risGgnato in dio : si burla del inondo o 
dclln propria esaltatione di se stesso *’ [much beloved 
for his learning, goodness, and simplicity : he ap- 
pears all spirit, wholly resigned to God : he mocks 
at the world and all self-exaltation]. 

70. Hi-latlone di Homa deW SUf Gioan J)elfino 
K e Vri/ ritornaio aiiibasciatore sotto il ponti- 


ji4iato di Cletmide VJff. (IGOO.) [Report by 
Delfino, ainbassiidor to Rome during the pon- 
tificate of Clement VIII.J 

This is another of tho reports that have got 
into more general circulation ; it is very circum- 
stantial (my copy consists of ninety-four quarto 
leaves) and very instructive. 

I. Delfino begins with describing the pope (il 
nasciniciito, la natura e la vita del papa) and his 
nephews. 

“ Dclli due cardinali (Aldobrandino c S. Giorgio) 
reputo quasi necessario parlame unitamcntc. (iue- 
sto di etii d’aimi 45, di gran spirito, altiero, vivace, 
e di biiona eognizione nelH affari del mondo : nia 
temo assai che sia di mala natura, overo che gli 
aecidenti iiol moiido occorsi, cho I’hanno levato 
dalle grail spcraiize in cho si c po.sto nel principio 
del pontificate, Ic faniio esser talc, cioe dimostrar.si 
con tutti non solo severo ma quasi disperato. 
Qiiesto era grandcmeiito amato o grandemente 
stimato dal papa avanti che fosse salito al poiitifi- 
cato, e dop]>o per gran pezzo ebbe la ciira priiici- 
pale do* negotii, e si credeva da ogn* uiio che egli 
avesse da esser il primo nipote, perche I’altro era 
pill giovane, assai di poca prosporita e di poehis- 
Kiiii.T. eognizione : ma o sia stato la sua poea pm- 
<leuza nel non essersi sapiito govornaro come ave- 
rebbe bisognato, sendosi rotto con I’ambasciatore 
<li Spagna ijuaiido gitto la berotta, con rainbasciator 
di Toscana qiiando li disse che il papa doveria cac- 
ciarlo di corte, oltre i disgusti ehe ha dato a tutti 
in mille occasioiii, o pur la gnvn prudenza e des- 
trezza dell’ altro, o la forza natural del sangue, 
questo ha perduto ogni giorno tan to di nutorita e 
civdito che non ha chi lo seguiti o non ottieno cosa 
alcniia che dimandi. Ha peri) il carico di tutti li 
negotii d’ltalia e Germania, so bene li miiiistri 
public! trattino li mcdcsimi con Aldobrandino, o 
nellc cose brusche tutti ricorroiio a lui. lo con 
case sigi^ cnrdl'^ di S. Giorgio nel prineipio ho pas- 
sato qualche borasca, anzi nella ])rima aiidieiiza 
fui aatretto a doleriiii apertamente per dignitii 
della republica, e did o tre volte mi souo laseiato 
inteiidcre liberamentc, in modo tale che so cho e 
stato frutto appresso di lui, et il papa I’ha avuto a 
carro, e particolaruiente iioH’ ultima occusioiie di 
FeiTara : ma doppo sempre C passato tra iioi ogni 
sortc di diinostrationo d’amorc, et io I’ho onorato 
sempre come si conveniva. Credo veramento che 
sia mal affetto alia Screnita Vostra per natura e 
per accidente : la sua natura l*ho descritta, ma 
diro solo delli aecidenti. Priina sappia che da un 
pezzo in qua s’c buttato affatto in braecio de’ Spa- 
giiuoli, e si e dimostrato poco amico di quelli cho 
sono uniti con Francesi : ha cresciiito ancora quel 
mal aninio suo il vedero che il cardinal Aldobran- 
dino habbi in tutte Ic occasion! protetto li affari 
doll* EE. VV., quasi cho non sia possibile che con- 
coirino ambiduc in alcima operatione, per giusta e 
raggionovolo che sia. Da che si pu5 conoscerc la 
miseria de’ poveri ambasciatori et rapprcsentanti 
publici.” [Of the two cardinals (Aldobrandino 
and S. Giorgio) I think it almost necessary to 
speak collectively. 'J’he latter is aged forty-five, of 
a great and lofty spirit, of a sanguine disposition, 
and well versed in worldly matters ; but I rather 
fear ho is a man of evil nature, or that tho coimse 
of events, which swept from him tho great 
hopes he enjoyed in the tommencement of the 
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pontificate, lias made him such, so that he hears 
himself towards all men not only with severity, 
but as it were with desperate harshness. He was 
greatly beloved and greatly csteemod by the pope 
before his accession, and since then he had in a 
great measure the principal share in the manage- 
ment of business, and it was universally believed 
that it was his lot to be the first nephew, because 
the other was younger, but nioderat<dy pi'osperous, 
and of very scanty knowledge. But whether it 
was his own want of prudence to govern himself as 
he . ought, having broken with the ambassador of 
Spain when he flung the cap, and with the Tuscan 
ambassador when he told him that the pope ought 
to ex])el him from court, besides the offence he 
gave to all persons on a thousand occasions, or else 
from tiu! great prudence ami dexterity of the 
other, or from the natural force of blood, he has 
day by djiy so much declined in influence and credit 
tliat no one follows him, and he obtains iu»t one 
thing he demands. Still he has charge of all tlio 
affairs of Italy and ( Jerniany, although the public 
functionaries treat of them with Aldobrandino, 
and in all trying matters every one has recourse 
t<i him. 1 had some sharp passages with this car- 
dinal di S. Giorgio at first, and in my first amlieiice 
I was constrained by my regard for the dignity of 
the republic to express my displeasure openly, and 
two or three times I spoke so freely, that 1 know" 
it wrought to some ]mrposo w'ith him, and the pope 
took him to task, ])articularly on tin* last occasion 
of t’errara : but subseiiuently every diunonstration 
of riigavd has been interehangod betwec'n us, and I 
havii always honoured him as w’as befitting. I 
verily believe be is ill-disposed to your Serenity 
by imtiire and by circumstances ; his nature 1 
have already described, and will now only speak 
(►f circumstances. In the fii’st place you must 
know, that for soiiu* time [last he has thrown him- 
self wholly into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
shown himself little in favour of those who ai*<3 
joined with the French : this his unfriendly dispo- 
sition has been still more increased by seeing that 
cardinal Aldobrandino has on all occasions pro- 
teclesl the affaii’H of your excellencies, for it would 
almost seem imj)os8il)le that these two should con- 
cur in any proc<'ediiig, however just and reasonable 
it may be. This may serves to show the pitiable 
sufferings of poor ambassadors and public repre- 
sentatives.] 

The second chapter, at least that which is for- 
mally distinguislu^d as such in our copies, relati's 
to the form of goveniment, the finances, and the 
military forces. Dclfino is surprised, as well he 
niiglit be, at some poiuts in the financial adminis- 
tration. “ Mentre rentrate della chiesa sono im- 
pegnate all* ingrosso ordinarianiente e straordina- 
riameiite; c qiicllo ch*e peggio, si comprfino e.'istelH 
e ghirisdittioni de’ sudditi a li^ o 2 per cento e 
si pagano censi a 0 o 10 per cento, parendo strano 
agli uomiiii savj die in tante strettezze si fanno 
(pieste compre, c piu e che se si voglioiio far 
certo spese, non si facciano per vita delli danari 
dt‘l castello, per non ci ainlar debitando e con- 
sumnndo del tutto.” [Meanwhile the rcvomies of 
the cburcli are pledged in the mass ordinarily and 
extraordinarily : ainl what is worse, boroughs and 
jurisdictions aiv bought of subjects at a rate re- 
turning or 2 prr cent. (1 take this to mean, the 
proceeds of which are "so much), and mortgages are 


paid at the rate of 9 or 10 per cent. Jt seems 
strange to wise men that these purchases should be 
made under the pressure of such embarrassments, 
and it is still more strange that if they will incur 
certain expenses, they do not defray them with 
the moneys in the castle, and not go on thus coii- 
trjicting debt and exhausting every resource.] 
Even at that time we see there were persons who 
were startled by the idea of hoarding borrowed 
money, iftiich dissatisfaction had ensued upon the 
first short-lived contentment in Ferrara. f‘ Nobili 
e popolo si darebbero volenti eri a qual principe si 
voglia, per uscir dalle iiiani dove si trovano.** 
[Nobles and people would gladly cast themselves 
upon any sovereign whatever, to escape the hands 
into which they have fallen.] 

Ilf. Tntelligenzo. — We are told on what bad 
terms the pope stood with the emperor ai’d Philip 
J 1. : he awaited the king’s death with a kind of 
painful longing ; how ill with Florence, for it was 
w'cll remembered that the house of the Aldobrandiiii 
belonged to the emigrant families, “ (le cose pas- 
sano peggio che con ogn’ altro, ricordandosi d’essor 
andato il papa c la sua casa ramingo per il iiiondo) ; 
how much better, on the other hand, with France 
and Poland, espt^eially with the latter, with which 
he had a community of interests and plans (“ con- 
corromlo e dall* una e dall* altra parto interessi iiel 
preseiite e disegni nel tempo a venire”). But for 
no one was Clement more interested tlian for the 
sovereign of Tninsylvania. “ Col prencipe di Tran- 
silvania ha trattato il papa con tiinio ainore, e con 
toner un nuntio apostolico api)resso di lui e con 
avtirli (lato in inio tempo 00 in. scudi in tre volte e 
con infiniti officii fatti fare con l*iini)cratorc per scr- 
vitio, che quasi poteva dii*si interessato et obligato 
alia coutinua sua protettione : e credo elio’l povero 
prencipo la meritava, perche s’c risoluto alia guerra 
con foiulaniento principale del consiglio ot delle pro- 
inesse di S. S*" : quanto nel ]>rincipio gia tre anni e 
giii due ani'ora esaltava la virtu (j valor di questo 
prencipe fine al ciclo, aveiido detto a me piii volte 
ch’egli solo faceva la guerra al Turco, tanto piu 
iiltiiiiamciito con la cessioiie che gli fece de* suoi 
stati rcslava molto cliiarito, et il ))redicava un gran 
da poco : oiide si vede die so bene aveva proinesso 
all* imperatore di farlo card inale et a lui ancora, 
non averebbe pero osservato cosa alcuiia, o percio 
credo che essendo tomato al governo de’ suoi stati 
abbia sentito S. gran coiisolatione.” 

['riu; pope has dealt towards tho prince of Tran- 
sylvania with so much love, keeping an apostolic 
mmcio at his court, thrice in iny time bestowing on 
him 90,090 scudi, and rendering him immense 
services with the emperor, that he might be said 
almost to bo interested, and pledged to afford him 
continual protection. And I believe that the poor 
prince deserved it, because he resolved on war prin- 
cipally on the strength of tho advice and the pro- 
mises of his holiness : this was evident, both from 
the way in which in the beginning he lauded this 
prince’s virtue and worth to the skies three 
years, and again two years ago, having told me 
several times that he made war singly against the 
Turks, and still more so recently from the cession he 
made him of his staU^s, when he made a great talk 
of little ; whence it appears that if oven he had 
promised tho emperor, and himself too, that he 
would make him a cardinal, be still would not have 
kept any such promise, and therefore 1 believe that 
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his holiness wjis greatly rejoiced when he returned 
to the government of his dominions.] 

IV. Cardinali. — They are all gone through in 
8uccessi<m, and judged more or less favourably. 

V. “ De’ Hoggetti chc cascano in maggior con- 
sideratione per lo pontificate.” 

VI. “ Interessi con Veiietia.” — A thousand dis- 
putes were already on foot. “ Quando non si pro- 
voda alle pretensioni et ai diaordini, uu giomo si 
entrerii in qualehe travaglio di gran ♦moinento, 
massiinq di (juesti novi acquisti die sempre vi 
penso per cognitioue chc ho della natura de’ preti 
e della cliiesa mi fa teniere.” [If measures he not 
Uikqji to check these pretensions and disorders, 
tli(M*e will one day be some very serious trouble, 
particularly about these new acquisitions (concern- 
ing the navigation of the Po) ; and as often as I 
think on.tlie subject I am alarmed, from the know- 
ledge 1 possess of the nature of jiriests and of the 
church.] 

This anticipation was but too soon fulfilled. 

71. Venier : lielafioiie di liuttui, 1001. [Report 
on Rome.] 

The disputes between the pope and Venice had 
by this time risen to a high ])itch. The V\‘netians 
refused to seinl tlndr patriarch to Rome for exa- 
mination. Rancorous quarrels had Ix'gun about the 
(hu'o mouth of the Po. It was on a(;count of these 
dispatches that Venier was dispatclnal to Ronm. 

He I'emained there but a short while ; neverthe- 
less, the sketch he gives of Clement is most useful. 

“ Della natura et p»Misieri del pontefice, per 
quello chc a me toeca di eousiderure iiclla presente 
eongiuutura per li iiegotii die giornalmeiite tratta 
V. Sereiiita con S. Ileatitudiiie, diro die il papa in 
(piesta eU siia di (15 aiiiii c piii saiio e piu gagliardo 
(li quello die sia stato iiegli aiiiii adietro, non ha- 
veiido iiidisjiositioiie alcuiia fuoridie quella della 
cliiragra o gotta, die pert) li serve, eomo vogliono 
li lueilici, a teiierlo prescrvaio da altre iiidisposi- 
tioni, e questa mol to piu di rado e molto meno die 
pia‘ i'inaii'/:! li; da molestia al proscute, per la bona 
r(>gola particolarnu'utc del viver, nel ((uale da certo 
tempo ill (pia precede con grandiasiina riserva o 
con iiotabile astiiieiiza nel bore : die le giova anco 
grandcineiitc a non dar fomento alia grassezza,alla 
([ualo c molto indinata la sua complessioiie, usundo 
anco per questo di froqucntarc resercitio di cam- 
miiiar longamente sempre che seii/a sconcio do 
iK'gotii coiioHce di putcrlo faro, ai (jiiali iioiidiiiieDO 
per la sua gran ca])adta supplisce, intaiito che Ic 
resta comoda parte di tempo die dispeiisa admet- 
teiido persone private et altri che secondo il solito 
ricoiTono a S. . A negotii gravi si applica con 
ogiii suo spirito, et pei’sistc in essi scnz<a mostranic 
'inai alcuna fiachezza, ct quando li succede di ve- 
derli cuudusi, gode et fruisce mirabilmetitc il coii- 
tento che ne ricevc. Ne di cosa maggiormentc si 
complacc che di esser stimato, ct chc sia rispettata 
la sua reputation*, della quale e gdusissimo. Et 
(juaiito per la complcssione sua molto suuguigna e 
colcrica e facilo ad ac-cemlersi, pi*urompendu con 
grandissima vdiotqciitia in esager^tiuni pione di 
escandescenza et acerbita, tanto anco meutre vedc 
die altri tace con la Imgua seben s’attrista nd 
soinbiante, si ravede per sc stesso et procura con 
gran beiiiguita di raddolcire ogni amaritudine : la 
<|ual cusa c cosi nota horinai a tutti li cardinali die 


ne dauno cortese avvertimento agli amici loro, 
sicome lo diede anco a me iid ju-imo congresso 
rillustrissimo 8ig>^ cardie di Verona per mia da lui 
stimata molto utile confuniiationo. Ha Sua 
volti li pensieri suoi alia gloria, nc si puu imagi- 
nare quanto actjuisto facciaiio li priiicipi della gra- 
tia sua, mentre sccoiidano la sua indiiiation(\ Oude 
Spagiioli hi particolare, che sempre niiraiio a coii- 
servai'si et ad aiimcntar la gran parte die haimo 
nclla corte di Roma, non trascurauo pun to rocca< 
sione : et pero con tanto maggior prontezza haimo 
applicate I’animo a far qualdic impresa contra 
Turdii, come liora si vede, ct con andar sofferendo 
non meiliocri durezze, che proviiiio ancor loro ndli 
negotii importanti, particulurmcnte per causa di 
giurisditioii(% die vivono alia corte di Roma, si 
vaniio sempre piii avanzaiido nel riportare in molte 
COSO non piccole soddisfattioni. E tenuto geiieral- 
mente il pontefice peraona di gran virtii, boiita et 
ri'Iigione : di che egli si eumpiaco far die del con- 
tiimo ae ne veggaiio segni et importanti effetti. Et 
ae bon li cardinali ai vedono nd presente pontefie'e 
aeemata molto qudia autorita die ne* tempi paasati 
Mono stati soliti d’bavere, rcHtando (|UuMidie del 
tutto eadiisi dalla parteeipatione de negotii piu 
importanti, poiebc ben apesso fino all’ ultima coii- 
duHione diessi non liannu ddle trattationi la gia 
solita notitia, mostrano noiidimeiio di atimare il 
pontefice, lodaiio la S. con tenimii di aomnia 
riverenza, cohdiraiido la prudenza et I’altro virtu 
sue coil grand’ eHageratione, afiirmando die se 
fosse occasione bora di dogero pontefice, non de- 
gorebbono altro che qin^sto medcsimo, seben son 
molto roconditi et profondi i loro pensieri, et le pa- 
role et 1(5 apparenzo aono volte ai proprj disegni 
forae a Roma piu die altrove.” 

[ As to the character and disposition of the pope, 
as far as my attention has been called thereto in the 
present conjuncture, in the course of the daily ti’aiis- 
aetions between your serenity and his lioliiicas, 1 
will mention that the pope, at liis present age of 
fi5, is in better health and strength than he enjoyed 
in ])ast years, having no iudiHpusition except the 
cliiragra or gout, wliidi however is of use to him, 
as the pliysieians allege, in kecjiing him from other 
disorders : its attacks are now iiiueh less freciucnt 
and troublesome than fonnerly, particularly in con- 
ae([ucuco of his very regular living, in which he 
has peraisted for a lUirtaiii time with extreme re- 
serve and with notable abstinence in his drink : 
moreover, he gladly avoids encouraging corpulence, 
to wliidi his cuiistitutioii is vitry prone, wherefore he 
makes it a practice to take long w'alks whenevm* he 
finds he can do so without interruption to business, 
though he n^adily makes up for any lost time by 
his extraordinary capacity, so that he has a con- 
venient share of leisure, wliidi he employs in re- 
ceiving private persons and othera who habitually 
wait upon his holiness. He appli(JS with all his 
soul to serious business, and peraisls in it without 
displaying any signs of flagging ; and when ho sees 
it brought to an issue, he wonderfully enjoys the 
pleasure thence afforded him. There is nothing he 
is HO fond of, os being esteemed and having his repu- 
tation respected, of which he is must jealous. And 
whereas, by reason of his very sanguine and cho- 
leric temperament, he is easily exasperated, break- 
ing out with huge vehemence into angry and bitter 
tirades ; yet if he perceives that the person ho 
addresses keeps silence with his tongue, though his | 
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couiiteiiance displays vexation, he checks himself, 
and endeavours with great kindness to remove all 
feeling of bittcniess. This circumstance is now so 
well known to all the cardinals that they courte- 
ously warn their friends of it, as was done to my- 
Rtdf on my first audience hy the cardinal di Ve- 
rona, hy way of giving me what he thought a very 
useful hint for iny conduct. Ilia holiness has his 
thoughts turned upon glory, nor con it be conceived 
how much sovereigns gain in his favour by second- 
ing his inclination. JIcneo the Spaniards in par- 
ticular, who are always on tho watch to preserve 
and augment the great interest they possess at the 
court of Rome, fail not in tho least point to act 
accordingly ; and so they have the more promptly 
applit'd theinselves to effect some eiiterjuMse against 
the 'furks, as at present seen : and though they 
are obliged to put up with no slight hardships, 
whicli tln^y too experience who live at tho court of 
Rome on account of important business, especially 
judicial matters, still they are continually gaining 
ground, and obtaining in many things no slight 
satisfactions. The pope is generally esteemed a 
person of great virtue, goodness, and piety, of whieh 
lie delights continually to give striking proof. And 
tiiough the cardinals find thcmsidves in the present 
pontificate curtailed of much of that authority they 
wore used to possess in times past, being almost 
totally excluded from participating in tho more 
important matters, for very often it is not till these 
are concluded that they receive notice of their being 
under consideration, nevertheless they appear to 
esteem the pope, praise his holiness in the most 
rovorential terms, celebrate his prudence and other 
virtues in the largest style, attirming that if they 
had now to choose a pope they w'ouhl choose none 
other than this same : their thoughts though are 
very secixit an<l deep, and words and appearances 
• are shaped to fit private designs oftener perhaps in 
Rome than elsewhere.] 

Tho ambassador succeeded in once more allaying 
tho disputes, though the pope already talked of 
oxcomiTiunieation. On the whole, however, Venicr 
considered him well disposed. Venice consented 
to send the patriarch to Rome. 

72 . Instnittiotie tiW et march^’ge rfi Vitjli- 
f.nno ambasohitorc cattofico in lioma (fn- 

fonnatt, pditt. n. 2G.) [Instruction to the 
marchese di Viglicumi, catholic ambassador to 
Rome.] 

Viglienna was Sessa’s snccessor. Our author 
reasonably enough leaves it to the departing am- 
bas8adi»r to give information respecting the pope 
and those immediately belonging to him. He him- 
self gives us accounts of the cardinals. Ills object 
is to point out the faction to which each belonged. 
We can perceive that tho state of things was very 
much altered since 1599. But ten cai’dinals are 
enumerated as decidedly Spanish. Formerly there 
had been but little mention of French cardinals : 
thei*e were now nine of them ; the others belonged 
to no party. 

This author is also deeply impressed with the 
importance of the curia. “ Qui le different, le 
pretensioni, le paci, le guerre si maneggiano. . . . 
Le condition! invitano i piu vivaci e cupidi di gran- 
dozza, di inaniera cho non c meraviglia che qui 
finriscano i piii acutr ingegni.” [In it are disposed 
I of disputes, pretensions, peace and war, ... Its 


circumstances invite the most spirited and the 
most covetous of greatness, so that it is no wonder 
that tho most acute intellects flourish there.] 

73 . Dialoffo tii monsT Malaspina mpra lo state spi~ 
rittuile e politico dell* imperio e deUe prorincic 
infettc dltercsw. ( Vatlic. w. 17. 142 leaves.) 
[Dialogue by monsignor Malaspina, on the 
spiritual and political state of the empire and 
the pjovinees infested with heresy.] 

A dialogue between monsieur Malaspjna, the 
archbishop of Prague, and the bishops of Lyons and 
Cordova, churchmen belonging severally to the 
four principal nations, somewhere about the ^’ear 
1600. Mention is made in it of the escheat of 
Ferrara. 

Us object is specially to compare what had been 
done by former popes and by Clement VI II. re- 
spectively, for tho advancement of Catholicism. 

Under the former popes : “1. L.a reduttione 
dclle Indie, 2. la C(‘lebratione del concilio, 3. la 
lega santa e la vittoria navale, 4. I’erettione do" 
collegii, 5. I’offerta dagli heretici del primato di 
Pietro al patriarcha Cons tan tinopolitaiio . . . (? ?) 
5. la constantia del re cattolico in non conccderc 
agli heretici nei paesi bassi cose in pregimlicio della 
religionc.” [1. The reduction of tho Indies ; 2. 
The celebration of the council ; 3. The holy league 
and tho naval victory ; 4. The erection of the col- 
leges ; 6. The offer by the heretics of tho primacy 
of Peter to the patriarch of Constantinople . . . ( ?) 
5. The firmness of the catholic king in not yielding 
to the heretics in tho Low Countries things preju- 
dicial to rcligum.] 

By popo Clement VIII. : “1. II govemo pasto- 
rale et universale, 2. il governo particolare dei 
dominii del stato oeclesiastieo, 3. la vita di S. 
Beatitudine, 4. il Turca bora pi'r opera di S. 
Beatitudine fatto apparire di potersi vincere, 6. 
Ferrara occupata, 6. res.sersi fatto cattolico il 
cliristianissimo re di Francia.” [1. The pastoml 
and universal government ; 2. Tho particular go- 
vernment of the dominions of the ecclesiastical 
states ; 3. The life of his holiness ; 4. The Turk 
now, by moans of his holiness, shown to bo vaii- 
quishable ; 5. Ferrara occupied ; 6. Tho most 
Christian king of France become catholic.] 

Malaspina concludes that this is of moi*o import- 
ance than all that the others had effected. Quito 
natural. The work is dedicated to the pope’s 
nephews. 

1 have only been able to find one solitary pas- 
sage worthy of note in this long paper. 

The author was present at the electoral diet of 
Ratisbnii in the year 1673, where he conferred with 
the elector Augustus of Saxony. This princo was 
still far from exciting the hopes of the catholics 
that he would recant. On the contrary, he de- 
clared he made no account of the pope, whether as 
pope or as sovereign of Rome, nor yet in consider- 
ation of his wealth ; the papal treasury was rather 
a cistern than a living spring ; the only thing that 
gave him concern was, that a monk like Pius V. 
should have united such mighty sovereigns in a 
war against tl^o Turks ; he might repeat the same 
thing against the protestants. In fact, Gregory 
XIII. actually conceived sucli a scheme. Seeing 
that France withdrew from any share in tho Turk- 
ish war from its fear of the Huguenots, he deemed 
a general confederacy at once against the Turks 
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and the protestants to bu necessary. Negotiations 
were immediately set on foot on the subject with 
the emperor and with tlie archduke Charles of 
Styriii. 

74. delle ckiette di Stissonia, FtdioUtys aus- \ 

j)icust comUis Fnd. Ihrromn. 16*03. {BiU. 
Amh'os. 11. 179 .) [Report on the chiu’ches 
of Saxony.] 

« 

Another of the numerous schemes of Catholicism 
to recover possession of Germany, 

The author is pei'suaded that GeiTnany is gm- 
d\4^11y becoming wetiry of protcstiintisni. Already 
parents took little interest in having their children 
educated in their own faith. “ Li lasciano m aban- 
dono, perchc dio gl’inspiri, come cssi dicoiio, a quel 
ch(‘ sia per salute dell’ anime loro.” [They leave 
them alone, in order, as they say, that God may 
inspire them with what may bo for the good of 
their souls. | 

Under this persmi.sion, ho forms projects against 
t>> () leading protestaiit countries, Saxony and the 
Palatinate. 

In Saxony the administrator had already extir- 
pated Calvinism. He must be gained over by the 
liopes of j’ecovoring the electorate. (“Alettergli 
inanzi Kperanza di jajhu’ per la via <lella conversionc 
farsi assoluto patrone dell’ elettorato.”) The pro- 
vincial nobility too would be well pleased if they 
had a prospect of again getting hold of the bishop- 
rics. 

He expresses himself in the following way re- 
specting the Palatinate. ‘‘ II Casimiro aveva una 
sorella vedova, eho fu nvoglie d’nn landgravio 
d’llassia, la <piale sjiol vivero in liraubaeli, terra 
Hoju’a il Itheno, c si dimostra piena di molte virtu 
morali e di (piahthe lume del cielo : suol esercitare 
Topere di charitA per molto zelo, facendo molte 
eleinosiiie c consolando gl’ iiifermi di quei eontoriii 
con ])rovcdcrli di medicine : eonversa voleiitieri 
con aleuni padri del Giesii 0 con I’arcivcscovo di 

Treveri E opinione di molti chc mediante 

una piu diligenza o di qualcho padro del Giesu 
ainato da lei o di qualcho principe cattolico o ves- 
covo saria facil cosa di ridurla totalmentc alia vera 
fede ; . . . . di die se dio benedetto dcsse la gmtia 
e die la costi passasse con convcnieiite segretezza, 
sarebbe ella ottimo instrunieiito per convertire poi 
il nipote con la sorella di lui et un altra figlia die 
resta del Casimiro.” [Casiinir had a widowed sis- 
ter, who had been the wife of alaiulgrave of Hesse ; 
she resides in Braubach, a country on the Rhine, 
and she appears possessed of many moral virtues, 
and of some illumination from heaven : she is wont 
to perform works of charity with much zeal, dis- 
tributing many alms, and comforting the infirm of 
those regions by procuring them medicines. Sho 
is fond of conversing with some Jesuit fathers and 
with the archbishop of Trier. .... It is sup- 
posed that with somewhat more diligence on the 
part of some ^iesuit father liked by her, or of some 
catholic prince or bishop, it would bo easy to bring 
her over wholly to the true faith ; . . . . which if 
God in his grae^ would vouchsafe to grant, it would 
be the best means tow^ards afterwards converting 
her nephew and his sister, and another surviving 
daughter of Casiinir.] 

The author alludes in this to Anna EIizabet)i of 
the Palatinate, the wife of Philip of Hesse Rheinfels, 


who died in the year 1503. She had pi*cviou.sly 
incurred suspicion of Calvinism, and had even been 
wounded in consequence in a riot. We see that 
subsequently, when living in Braubach, her widow’s 
estate, which sho beautified, she was suspected of 
an opposite leaning *to Catholicism. 

It is upon this combination of circumstances that 
our autlior builds. He is of opinion, that were the 
young count palatine to be married to a Bavarian 
princeH.s, the whole country would become catholic. 
And what an advontago would it be to gain over 
an electorate ! 

75 . Imtmttione a Mom'" Barlx’rino arcirv 9 - 

Coro di Nozoret. drstinafo nuiUio ordinarh di N. 

ol re chridhtuminio in Fruncia 1003. 
(lilS.Bom.) [Instruction to monsignor Barbc- 
rini, archbishop of Nazareth, on liis going as 
nuncio to France.] 

Drawn up by cardinal P. Aldobrandino, who 
makes frcipient mention of his owm foimer embassy 
to the French court ; it has in view the furthering 
of the impulse already given to Catholicism in 
France b^ the conversion of He nry IV. 

Let us observe? some of the charges given to the 
nuncio, afterwards p(>i>e Urban VIIl. 

“ Ella fara si con il ro ch’ egli mostri non sola- 
monte di desiderare chc gli eretici si eoiivcrtino, 
nia die dopo die si sono convertiti, gli ajuti e 
favorisca. . . . Il pensare a bilanciare le cose in 
maniera die si tcrigbi amiehe ainbidue h* parti e 
una propositiono vaiui, falsa et erronca, e non potra 
esser suggerita a S. AP« die da })olitici e inal in- 
tentionati e da chi non aina la supreina autorita 
<lcl re nel regno, . . . N, Sigr*^ non vuol lasciar di 
porli (the king) in conskleratione una strada facile 
e senza chc possa partorir tiimulto e die si ese- 
gulsca facilmente e fa il suo effetto senza coltiva- 
tionc, et c (|Uclla, die .altre volte lia S. ricordato 
alia AP* S. et addotto I’e.scmpio di Polonia ciot^ di 
non dar gradi ad eretici : . . . ricorda a S. Al*^ di 
dar qualcho sbarbatezza alle volte a costoro (the 
Huguenots), perchc e turba ribelle et insoleiite. 
... V. S’"’*' dovra dire libcrameiitc al rc die dove 
fuggire gli ecoiioinati et il dar vescovati e badle a 
Hoiduti et a domic.” [He w'ill so proceed with the 
king that his maji^sty shall not only maiiifi st his 
desire for the conversion of the heretics, but also 
conntenaiice and favour them after their conver- 
sion. . . . The thought of balancing matters so that 
the two parties shall reiiiain friends, is a vain, 
false, and eiToncous prop«»sition, and can only be 
suggested to his majesty by crafty and evil inten- 
tioned persons, and by those who do not like tho 
king’s supreme authority in the kingdom. ... His 
holiness would by all means have an easy course 
submitted to the king’s consideration (forgetting rid 
of the pi’otestaiits) one that cannot produce any 
commotion, is easy of execution, and will produce 
its effect spontaneously and without any special 
exertion : it is the same which his holiness has on 
other occasions snggt'sted to his majesty, adducing 
tho example of Poland, and that is, not to give 
promotion to heretics : . . . let him put his ma- 
jesty in mind to give the Huguenots some smart 
rap or another on all occasions, for they are a 
iHibellious and insolent pack. . . . Your excellency 
must tell the king plainly that he ought to aboli.sh 
tho cconoinati (stcwardtiJiips) and the practice of 
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bestowing bishoprics and abbeys on soldiers and 
women.] 

In these eoommeUi consisted the origin of the 
rrcfolef which at a later ]>criod caused such serious 
disputes. “11 re uomina recononio, il qualo in 
virtu d’un arresto, inaiizi sia fatta la speditione 
apostolica, amministra lo spirituale e temporale, 
cctnferisce beneflcii, constituisce vicarii che giudi- 
cano, asBolvouo, disperisaiio.’* [The king uumitiates 
the economo, who by virtue of an arr6t, without 
waiting for tlie determination of the apostolic see, 
administers spiritualities and temporalities, confers 
benefices, and appoints vicars, who judge, absolve, 
and dispense. ) 

The nuncio was also to strive to confirm the 
king himself in the catholic faith ; during the war 
Ills inajeHty liad not had an opp<irtunity of receiv> j 
iiig sound iiiHtructi«)n ; he should insist on the I 
iion)ination of good bishops, see to the refoim of , 
the clergy, and as far as possible effect the pub- 
lication of the decrees of the council of Trent, ' 
whiirh the king had promised the cardinal on his 
departure to sot on foot witliiu two months, hut 
which he still, after the lapse of several years, 
delayed to do ; he was to counsel the destruction 
of (ictieva “ (di tor via il nido che hanno gli cretici 
in Ginevra, come quella che e Jisilo di quanti apo- 
stati fuggono d’ Italia)’* [to sweep away that nest 
the heretics have in Geneva, as being the asylum 
of all the fugitive apostates of Italy.] 

Italy was above all the subject that lay nearest 
the pope’s heart ; he declares it past endurance 
that a Huguenot commander should be sent to 
('astel Dolhiio on the Italian side of the Alps ; the 
example was dea<Uy. 

Cleincmt was full of the idea of a Turkish war. 
Each sovereign should attack the Turks at a sepa- 
rate point ; the king of Spain was ready to do his 
, part, and only rc<|uired the iissurance that the king 
of France would not in the meanwhile molest him 
ill any quai’ter. 


7f>. Pauli V jumtifeu maJintna vita compendtose 
scripta. — (fiihl. Barb.) [An epitome of the 
life of ijope Paul V.J 

A panegyric of no great value. , 

The judicial functions, administration, and archi- 
tectural schemes of this pope are praised at length. 

“ Tacitus plcruniqiie et in se receptus ; iibique 
locomm et teinpc^runi vol in mensa meditabatur, 
scribebat, pliirima transigt^bat. 

“ Nullns dabatur faciiiorosis receptui locus. Ex 
aulis primariis lionne, ex tedium nobilissimarum 
non dicam atriis sed iienetralibus nocentis ad sup- ^ 
plicium armato sattcllitio educebantur. 

“ Cum principatus initio rerum singularum, pwe- 
cipue peeiiniarum difficultate prenieretur, cum 
jugiter annis XVI tautum auri tot largitionibus, 
substructionibus, ex integro tedificationibus, piie- 
sidiis extern rumque subsidiis iiisumpscrit, rem fru- 
mcntariani tunta impensa expe<liverit, . . . nihil 
do arcis yEliie thesuuro ad ]>ubliciiiii tutamcn con- 
geato detraxerit, subjectas provincias sublevaverit : 
tot iminensis tanieii operibus non inodo tes aliemini 
denuo non eontraxit, sed vetus iinininuit ; non inodo 
ad inopiam non est redactiis, sed prteter publicum 
uiidoquaquo locupletatum private mrario novies 
centena niillui nuimnum aureorum congessit.” 

[He was generally silent and engrossed with his 


own thoughts, in all tiroes and places ; even at 
table he used to meditate, write, and transact a 
multitude of thmgs. 

[No asylum w'as granted to malefactors. Fi*om 
the foreunost palaces of Home, not merely from the 
halls but from the very inmost receptacles of the 
noblest mansions in Rome, culprits were brought 
out by armed force for punishment. 

[Whereas in the beginning he was embarrassed 
in every reiq^ect, above all by want of money ; 
and whereas, during a space of sixteen years, he 
expended so much in presents, repairs, or entire 
construction of buildings, military charges, and 
subsidies of foreign states, was at such cost fpr 
supplies of com, . . . took nothing from the fund 
accumulated in St. Angelo for the public safeguard, 
and relieved the subject provinces ; with all these 
vast sources of expenditure still he contracted no 
new debt, but diminished tlie old ; and so far from 
being reduced to penury, besides eiiviohing the 
public treasury from all quarters, he added to the 
private treasury 000,000 scudi.J 

Apparently this panegyrist did not regard the 
creation of so many new luoghi di monte in the 
light of a loan. 

77. Jldatione ddlo data wfillc-e della Gennania cum 
proj>o«Lt\one delli rimedii Ojpartiini, wandata 
dal nunfio Ferrero reacoro di VerceUi a/fa 
di N. SUf'* papa Paolo V, — (Bihl. Barb.) 
[Report of the unhappy state of Germany, 
with a proposal of the proper remedies, ad- 
dressed by the nuncio Ferrero, bishop of 
Vcrcelli, to his holiness pope Paul V.J 

Probably one of the first circumstantial reports 
that came into the hands of Paul V. The nuncio 
mentions the revolt of the imperial troops against 
their general Rasta in May 1605, as an event that 
had just occuiTcd. 

The unfortunate course taken by the war under 
these circumstances, and the progress of the Turks 
and the rebels in amis against the emperor, were 
doubtless liis chief grounds for calling Germany 
unhappy. 

For in other respects ho did not fail to perceive 
the imnieroiis conquests made by the catholic 
church in tJermany. 

“Di questi frutti no sono stati prossima causa 
gli alunni cosi di Roma come delle varie citt^ e 
luoghi della Germania dove la pict^ di Gregorio 
Xlllalle spese della camera apostoliea gl’ institui, 
giunti li collegii e scuole delli padri Giesuiti, alii 
qiiali vanno misti cattoliei et heretici ; pcrcho li 
alunni siidetti si faiino prelati o canoiiiei.’* 

[The proxim.*ite cause of these results are the 
pupils both of Rome and of the various cities and 
places of Germany, where the piety of Gregory 
XU I. afforded them the means of education at the 
charge of the apostolic treasury, added to the 
schools and colleges of the Jesuit fathers, which 
are attended by catholics and l^pretics promis- 
euonsly ; because the aforesaid pupils become pre- 
lates or canons.] 

He repeatedly asserts that the Jesuit schools 
had gained over a great multitude of young people 
to Catholicism. Only he finds in Bohemia in par- 
ticular an extraordinary dearth of catholic parish 
clergy. 

He enters also into the political state of Ger- 
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many ; ho considers the danger to be apprehended 
from the Turks very alarming, seeing the ill-pro- 
pared condition of the emperor, and the internal 
dissensions of tlie house of Austria. The Arch- 
dukes Matthias and Maximilian had made up thoir 
quarrels and united against the emperor. “ Jlora 
Tarciduca Mattia c Massimiliano si sono uniti in 
aitiore, vedendo che con la loro disunione facovaiio 
il gioco che rimperatore dosidera, esseudosi riso- 
luto il secondo a cedere al prinio coiUe a quello 
che peivragione di priinogenitura toccava il regno 
d’Ungaria, Boemia e stati d* Austria, et Alberto ha 
promosso di star a quello che se ne far^, e di comun 
comerto sollecitano Timperatore con lettero a preii- 
dere risolutionc al stabilimeiito della casa : ma egli 
c eaduto in tanta malinconia, o sia per questa lor 
uniono, e gelosia che non siano per valersi di 
queste s^dizioni, o per altro, che non provede alia 
casa ne agli sUiti nc a se stesso.” [The archdukes 
Matthias and Maximilian are now united and 
friendly, for they saw that their disunion was play- 
ing the omporor’s game. Maximilian has resolved 
to give way to Matthias, since to him by right of 
primogcnitui’o belong the kingdom of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the states of Austria ; and Albert 
has promised to acquiesce in whatever shall be 
done, and they have written in concert to the 
Gmp(*ror, rcMpicHting him to adopt measures for 
the stability of the Inmse. But the emperor is 
fallen into such melancholy, whether in consequence 
of their union, and from jealous apprehension that 
they intend to avail themselves of these seditions, or 
for some other cause, that he takes no thought 
either for his house, or for his dominions, or for 
himself.] 

Many other remarkable facts aro also brought 
to light, c. g. the designs even then entertained by 
the house of Brandenburg against Silesia. “ 1 1 
Brandeburgli non dispera con gli stati che ha iu 
Slcsia e le sue proprie forze in tempo di I'evolutione 
tirar a se (]uelia provincia.’^ [ Brandi'iiburg does 
not despair, with the states he has in Silesia and 
his own forces, to be able to appropriate that pro- 
vince to himself in time of revolution.] 

78. Rf’lffi/onc dclV Franc,. Molino caif epro*^ 

rit^rnato da Rowa con- shj^ Giomnni 

Mucenigo caif, Fiero l)mdo carf e Francesco 
Contarini rxiify m-amlafi a Jlcmia a comjratalarsi 
con papa Paolo V. della ma assoutiime al pon- 
tcficato, letta in aenato 25 Gcnn. 1005 (1006). 
[Report by Francesco Molino of his joint 
embassy with Giov. Moceiiigo, &c., to congra- 
tulate pope Paul V. on his accession.] 

The outbreak of the troubles was already fore- 
seen. The ambassador observed Paul V. as closely 
as possibly. 

“Sicomo pronuntiato Leone XI penarono doi 
bore a vestirlo pontificalmentc, cosi il presente 
pontefice fu quasi crediito prima vestito ch’elctto 
et pur da altri ^ardinali : che non fu cosi presto 
dichiarato che in momento dimostro coiitineuza et 
gi*avitA pontiticia tanta nelF aspetto, nel mote, nolle 
parole et nelli fattj, che rcstarono tutti pieni di stu- 
pore et meraviglia et molti forse peiititi, ma tardi 
et senza giovamento : perche diversissimo dalli 
altri precessori, che in quel calore hauno tutti 
assentito alle richieste cosi de’ carditiali come 
d’altri et fatto infinite gratio, cosi 11 presente stette 


contiiientissimo et sul serio, tan to cho si dichiari 
risoluto a non voler assentire ct promettcre pur 
minima cosa, dioendo ch’ era coiivenieiite aver 
prima sopra lo richieste ct gratie che le erfuio 
dimandato ogni dehita et matura coiiHideratiuiie : 
onde pochihsimi furoiio quelli che dope qualehe 
giorno rcstassero in qualehe parte gratiali. Ne 
tuttavia si va punto allargando, aiizi per la sua 
sempre maggior risen^atezza dubitaiido la corte di 
veder anco sempre puche gratie et maggior str<‘t- 
tezza in tnttc le cose, se ne sta molto inesta. Fra 
li carduiali non v’c aleiino cho si possi gloriar di 
aver avuto tanto d’iiitreiisicrhezza o familiarita 
seco cho di certo si possi proinettore di ottener 
prrmtamentc alciina cosa da lui, e tutti procedono 
coll tanto rispetto che si sinarriscoiio qiiando sono 
per audarli a parlar ct negotiar seco : perche oltro 
che lo trovano star sempre sul serio et dar le ri- 
sposte con pochc parole, si vedono incontrar in 
risolutioiii fondate quasi sempre sopra il rigor doi 
termini Icgali : perche non admettendo coiisuetu- 
dini, ch’egli chiama abusi, ne esempj di coiisenso 
de* poiitefici j)a.ssati, ai <iuali non solainciito dice 
cho non saj^eria aceomodar la sua coiiscii'iitia, ma 
che pos.H(>no aver fatto male et potriaiio rend(*r 
conto a dio o (die saraimo stati ingaimati, o che 
la cosa Sara stata diversa da (piella che a lui viene 
portata, li lascia per il pin innlcontenti. Non ha 
caro cho si parli seco lungo per via di contesa o di 
disputatione, et se ascolta pur una o doi repliche, 
quelle atimando di aver risoluto con lo docisioni de* 
leggi 0 dei canoni o de* concilj che lor p(*rta per 
risposta, si torce se passnno inaiizi, overo egli ontra 
ill altro, volendo che su)>piiio che per lo faticho 
fatte da lui il spatio di trenta cinque anni continuo 
ncl studio dello leggi ct praeticatide con ])erpetui 
esercitii nelli officii di corte in Roma ct fuori, possi 
ragionevohnento prctondorc, se bone que.sto non 
dice tanto cjspress.'imcnte, ni aver cosi esatta cogni- 
tione di questa professione die non nietti il piode a 
fallo nelle risolutioni die ila ot nolle determinatioiii 
che fa, dieeiido bene die nelle cosc diibliio dove 
I'ai’bitrio et intorpretationo particolarmente nolle 
matcrio occlesiiistichc ess«T di lui solo come ponte- 
fice. Et per questo li cardinal!, die por rordiimrio 
da certo tempo in qua non coiitradicono, como 
solevano, anzi quasi non consigliano, et se sono 
riccrcati ct comandatl di parlar libei'amcnte, lo 
fiumo conformc a quell* intontionc die vedono 
e.s8er nelli pontefici, so ben non la sontono, col 
presente sc m? astengono piii di qiudlo die halibino 
fatto con alcun di i suoi precessori : ct averanno 
ogni di tanto maggior occasioiie di star in sileiitio, 
quanto die munco ddli altri ricerca il parere di 
loro o di alcuno a parte, como solova pur far papa 
Clemente et altri : fa fra se stesso solo le risolu- 
tioiii et quello de improvise pubblica iid concistviro : 
in cui bora si duole dei tempi presciiti, bora si 
querela de* principi con parole iningenti come fece 
ultimaincnto in tempo nostro per la deditiono di 
Strigonia, condolendosi et attribueiido la colpa all’ 
iinperatore et ad altri principi con parole aculeate 
ct pungenti ; bora rappresentando a* cardinali li 
loro obblighi, li sfodra protest! senza alcun prece- 
dente ordine o coman daiiicn to, con chc li inette in 
grandis.sima confusiono, come feco significaiidoli 
Tobbligo della resideiiza et, conic ho detto, non per 
via di comando, come facevano li altri pontefici, li 
qiiali prefigevano loro ancor stretto tempo di andar 
alle lor chiesc, ma con ilblamente dirli chc non 
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cHcuHiii’i bbo li alihtenti da ibhu da peccato murtalo 
ct da ricevere i frutti, fondando la nudetta canclu- 
8iono sopra li canoni et 8oj)ra il coucilio di Trento : 
col qual terniinc solo cosi Htretto ct inaspcttata- 
niente con molta flamma proiiuiiciato niette tanta 
coiituHioHU nclli cardinal! vencovi chc conoBcendo 
loro non potersi feriuare in Il<jiiia piu lungamente 
Hcuza scrupolo ct rimorso grandisHimo della con- 
Bcieiitia, senza dar Bcaiidalo et senza iucorrer in 
particolar concetto presso il papa di poco curanti li 
avveriimenti della S** Sua, di poco timorati di dio 
et di poco hoiiore ancor prcsHO il inondo, haniio 
prcBo riBolutiono chi di andar alia rcsidenza, et gia 
ae ne aouo ])artiti alquanti, chi di rinuuciare, et chi 
di aver diapeiiKa fin ehe paasi la furia doll* invcrno 
per andarvi alia priniavera : nc ha admeaso per 
difeaa die aalviiio le legation! della provincie c dclle 
citta del atato eccleaiaatico : solo doi poteano csaere 
cccottuatij il card' Taraaio arciveacovo di Siena 
vecchlasimo et aordo, die non sara pcrcio aalvato 
«la restar aatretto alia renoiicia, et il aig*" card! di 
Verona, mcdcainiamente ])er I’ota graiidiaaiina et 
per aver gia inolti aiini inoiia'^ auo nipote ch’ eser- 
cita la coa<ljutoria et ottimainente aupjiliace per il 
zio.” [Wheroiia on Leo XI. being pronounced 
elected, they delayed two lioura to clothe him in 
the pontifical veatiiienta ; the present pope, on the 
other hand, was thought to have been robed almoat 
before hia election, and while on a footing with the 
tither cardinals. For no sooner was he declared, 
than he instantly displayed the re.scrve and gravity 
of a pope in hia countc'iiance, gestures, words, and 
actions, so that all were filled with amazement and 
wonder, and some perhaiia repented, though too 
late to liclp themadvea ; for quite differently from 
hia predecessors, who all in the first flush of their 
success consented to the rft(|uests of the cardinals 
and Olliers and granted favours, the present pope 
was for his part most reserved and grave, insomuch 
that he declared his residutioii not to grant the 
most trifling re(|uest, saying that it was expedient 
he should first duly and maturely consider all the 
requests that were addressed to him ; hence they 
were extremely few who at the end of n few days 
received favours of some kind. Nor does hia libe- 
rality enlarge a jot ; on the contrary, his increasing 
reserve makes the court apprehend a continued 
restriction of favours and augmented stmitness in 
all things, whereat it is very sad. Among the 
cardinals, tliere is not one that can boast of having 
had so much intiiiuicy or familiarity with him as to 
make sure of promptly obtaining anything of him ; 
and they all stand in such awe of him, that they 
are disconcerted when they have to wait upon him 
and transact business with him : for besides tlmt 
they find he always stands upon his dignity and 
gives hia uriswera in few words, they are met 
by him with conclusions founded almost always on 
the strict letter of the law ; for making no allow- 
ance for customs which he calls abuses, nor prece- 
dents of past popes, saying, not only that he cannot 
accommodate his conscience to their dictates, but 
also that they may have done ill, and perhaps have 
to render an account to God, or that they may have 
been deceived, or that the case shall have been 
diflVuvnt from that set before him, he leaves them 
in the utmost discontent. He does not like being 
talked to long in the way of contention and argu- 
ment, and if he does listen to one or two replies, 
after having as ho thiiikt refuted them by decisions 


of law, or of the canons or of the councils, he winces 
if they are pushed any further, or he changes the 
subject, for ho would have tliem to know, that in 
consequence of his continual study of the laws h»r 
the space of five and thirty yeai*8, and his practice 
of them ill oflices pertaining to the court of Rome 
and abroad, he may reasonably preteud, though 
he does not say so much expressly, to he so accu- 
rately versed in that profession as not to make any 
false step iH the judgments he forms and the deci- 
sions he takes ; alleging, that to him alone ns pope 
it should belong to judge and interpret in doubtful 
matters, particularly ecclesiastical. Hence, cus- 
tomary as it has been with the cardinals for a " cr- 
tain time past not to contradict as they used to do, 
not even to advise, and when requested and com- 
manded to speak freely, to do so only in accordance 
with what they know to be the sentiments of the 
pope for the time being, whether they really agree 
with them or not, with the present pope th(‘y are 
more guarded than ever they were witli any of Iiis 
predecessors : and every day they will havtj more 
and more occasion to keep silence, inasmuch as 
less than other popes he inquires after their opin- ! 
ions, as pope Clement and others used to do : lie 
adopts all resolutions of himself, and siKhleiily 
divulges them in the consistory, where soniotimes 
lie complains of the jiresent times, sometimes 
inveighs against sovereigns with bitter words, as he 
(lid recently in our time on the surrender of 
Strigonia, lamenting and attributing the blame to 
the emperor and the sovereigns with pointed and 
caustic language ; sometimes he represents to the 
cardinals their duties to him, and makes protests 
against them without any j)recedeiit, order, or eom- 
maiidment, whereby he throws them into great 
confusion, as he did wIumi lie signified to them 
their obligation to resideiiee, and that, as 1 bave 
said, not by way of commancl, as tlie other popes 
did, who assigned them a speeitii'd tini(% and short 
too, to go to their churches, luit telling them merely 
that he would not excuse tlie absentei's from mortal 
sin, nor permit them to rt^ceive the revenues, found- 
ing the said det(*rnii nation on tlio eaiuuis and on 
the council of Trent : by which so strict decision, 
unexpectedly pronounced with much heat, he ca usi d 
such dismay among the cardinal bishops, that know- 
ing they could not remain longer in Romo without 
extreme scruples and remom* of conscience, with- 
out causing scandal, and without in particular 
iiicuiTiiig suspicion on the pope’s part of being 
careless of the warnings of his holiness, regardless 
of God’s fear and of their own honour in the eyes 
of the world, they took the resolution, some of 
going to reside on tlieir preferments, and a few of 
them have already set out, some of resigning, and 
some of procuring a dispensation to remain till the 
rigour of the winter is past, and then setting out 
in tho spring. Nor has he allowed tlicm in recom- 
pense to keep the legations bf the provinces or of 
the cities of the ecclosiastic^al states ; two only liave 
been able to procure exception •'in their favour, 
namely cardinal Tarasio, archbishop of Siena, who 
is very old and deaf, hut even he will not be ex- 
empted from tho necessity of resigning ; and cardi- 
nal di Vei’ona, likewise on account of his great age, 
and because for many years his nephew has acted 
08 his coadjutor, and has extremely well filled liis 
uncle’s place.] 

Notwithstanding this severity, the ambassadors 
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in reality got on remarkably well with l*aul V, 
He dismissed them in the most friendly manner, 
nor could the best disposed pope have expressed 
himself more favoumbly. They wt^re themselves 
astonished that things should so soon after have 
taken sueli a contrary and so formidable a turn. 

79. iHgtmttwne a il Tescow di Rimini (Ct 

(r€8si) destimto nunllo alia repuhlica di Venetia 
dalla Santita di N. S. P, V. 1007 

4 Gihigno. (JJibL AUi.) [Instruction to cardinal 
Gessi, appointed nuncio to Venice from pope 
Paul V.] 

• 

Immediately following the termination of the 
disputes, yet not very pacific. • 

The pope complains that the Venetians endea- 
vour to conceal the act of absolution ; in a declara- 
tion to tfieir clergy a hint was thrown out that the 
pope had revokc'd the censures, because he recog- 
nized the purity of their intentions (che S. 
Beat”® per liaver conosciiita la siiicerita negli atiimi 
e dclle operationi loro havesse Uwate lo censure).’* 
Nevertheless l*aul V. goes so far as to conceive 
hopes that the consultors and even fra Paolo 
would he given up to the inquisition. The pjissage 
is very r«. markable. “ Delle pors(nie di fra Paolo 
Seiu ita e Gio. Marsilio e degli altri seduttori che 
})assano sotto noine di theologi s’c discorso con Vra 
« 5 i^rria voce : la quale doveria non aver ditficultii 
in ottener che fossero cta\signati al sant’ olticuq 
non che abhandonati dalla ri‘|)ublica e privati dello 
stipendio che s’e loro constituito con tiinto scau- 
daio.” [Your excellency has been diseoiii’scd ^^ith 
orally resju'cting fra Paolo Servita and Gio. 
Marsilia, and the other seducers who pass under 
the name of theologians ; and you ought not to meet 
with any difficulty in having tliem given up to the 
holy office, not to say abandoned by the republic, 
and deprived of the sti|)eiid which has been so 
scandalously coufeiTed on them.] Such proposals 
could not but exasperate the animosity of fm 
Pfiolo and make it implacable. The pope knew 
not what a foe he had in him. All his monsignori 
and illiistrisKimi a.r<? forgotten ; the spirit of fi'a 
l*aolo survives to this day in a part at least of the 
oi)poHiti()ii within the catholic cliurch. 

The resistance the pope had encountered on the 
])art of Venice had made the deepest impression 
on him. “ Vuoh^ N. sig^® che I’autorita e giuris- 
<littione ccclesiastica sia difesa virilmente da V. 

la quale averte non dimeno di non iibbraeciar 
causa die possa venire in eoiitesa dove non abbia 
ragione, />trc7k/ forsa c minor male U von cordendcre 
die il' perdere.^' [It is the desire of his holiness 
that the ecclesiastical authority and jurisdiction 
he manfully defied by your excellency, and you 
shall at the same time be no less cautious to avoid 
taking up any matter that may end in on unneces- 
sary contest ; for perlmpu there i8 less mischuf in not 
contending, than in being dUf ceded. '\ 

• 

80. JlaggungVu} della dicta ivipericUe fatta in Ratis- 

hona Vanno del S*" 1608, neUa quale in luogo dell 
eci^ e momt*’ Antonio Gactatio, arcives- 

copo di Capua, nunlio apodoilco, rimasto in 
Praga appreaso la Cesarea, fa reside nte il 
padre FUipfiO MUensio maestro Agostino vic*^ 
generale sopra le jmttincie aguUonarie. All* 
ccc”*^ e re'tf”** sig*"^ e principe U sig^ cardl Fran- 


cesco RarberinL — [Account of tlie imperial diet 
at Ratisbon, at which padre Filippo Milensio, 
vicar-general of tho Augustiiies, &c., filled the 
place of moiisignor Gaetano, nunci«>, &c., who 
remained at Prague with the emperor. Ad- 
dressed to cardinal Francjcsco Baiberiiii.] 

At the time the emperor summoned a diet in the 
year 1607, Antonio Gaetano was nuncio at his 
court. 

Gaetano was charged with the task of more fully 
introducing tho decrees of the council of Trent, 
effecting tlie adoption of the Gregorian calendar (to 
which the temporal electors were already inclined, 
especially Saxony, who had already given instruc- 
tions to his ambassador to that effect,) and protect- 
ing the catholic interests in the Kammergericht. 
The interruption caused in the proceedings of that 
court was accounted for in the instruction in tlie 
following manner. 

“ Di questo tribunal esaendo presidente supremo 
I’intniso Magdobiirgoso heretico, e volciido egli 
esereitare il suo officio, non fu ammesso, e da quel 
tempo ill qua non cssendo state reviste \a cause et 
cssciido moltiplieati gli aggravii fatti particolar- 
iiientc alii eatolici, pi’otcstando H herctiei di voleit; 
avere luogo nella detta camera indifrerentenu nte, 
come haniio li catoliei, hanno atteso contiimamento 
ad usurparo i boni ecclesiastici.’* [The supreme 
president of that tribunal being the Magdeburg 
heretic intriulcr, and be dt*siving to exercise bis 
functions, ho was not admitted, and from that time 
till now no causes having been heard, and tlie griev- 
ances particularly against the catholics having be- 
come multiplied, the heretics ]»roteHting that they 
woiihl have admission to the said chamber precisely 
as have the catholics, they have aimed continually 
at usurping tho ecclesinstical ]>o88essioiis.] 

It was to he foreseen that this matter would he 
w'amily discussed at the diet : neverthelesH the 
nuncio could not attend that assembly. The em- 
peror sent the archduke Ferdinand thither as his 
commissioner, and would have regarded it as an 
affront if the nuncio had left him. 

Gaetano sent in his stead tlie vicar of the Augus- 
tines, fra Milensio. As the latter liad passed 
several years in Germany, he must have bi en in 
some degree acquainted with tlu^ mutual b -arings 
of parties. But furthermore the iiimeio referretl 
him to Matthew Welser — “per esatta eogiiitioiie 
delle cose dell’ iiiiperio” — and to that same bishop 
of Katisbon,a letter from whom just then produced 
such great excitement among the pwitcstants. He 
was also to put himself in connexion with father 
Wilier, tlie emperor’s confessor. 

Unfortunately, it was not till many yiars after- 
wanls, tliat this Augustiiiiaii recorded his own 
proceedings in this matter. Still nliat he mentions 
of his own personal operations is in the highest 
degree deserving of attention : wo have already 
inserted it in the text. 

He refei-s all the disorders which had then 
broken out in the empini to tho doubtful succes- 
sion : “ esseiido fama che Ridolfo v{)le8se adottarsi 
jier figliuolo Leopoldo arclduca,, minor fratello di 
Ferdiiiando, e che poi a Ferdinando stesso inchi- 
nasso” [there being a rt‘port that Rodolf was 
disposed to adopt the archduke liCOiKild, the 
younger brother of Ferdinand, and that he after- 
wards inclined to FerdinaiMl]. Matthias was ex- 
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ceedingly dinpleased at this. Put he found faith- 
iul and influential adhert^nts in Kicsel and prince 
Lichtenstein, who was so powerful in Moravia. 

According to this account, Dietrichstcin and 
Gaetano had a great share in the conclusion of 
the treaty between tlie brothers. 

81. JiekUiotM di Roma ddV Vlmtrminio ^ Giotan 
Mocenhfo Kar' Ami/' a qudf-a carte /anno 
1812. Iifff. PolUf. tom. XV. — [U<*port of 
the embiissy of Giovan. Moceiiigo to lionie.] | 

The first ambassador after the settlement of the 
disputes w'as Francesco Contarini, 1807 — 1809. 
Mocenigo B[)eaka in high commendation of the 
advantage he derived from Contariiii’s sensible 
conduct. He himself having been already eighteen 
years engaged iti embassies, remained in Rome 
from 1809 to 1611. The quiet tone of his report 
is the best proof that he too was successful in 
maintaining a good understanding at that court. 

It is not his purpose in this report to repeat 
generalities or wi*ll knowm matters, but merely to 
set forth the personal qualities of the pope, and his 
disposition towards Venice. “ la qualitu, vedonta, 
dlspositione del j)apa e della ropublica verso questa 
republica. Tmtterd il tutto con ogni brovita tra- 
lasciando lo cose piu tosto ciirioso chc neei'ssarie.’’ 

1. l^opo Paul V. — “ Maestoso, grande, di jK)che 
parole : nientedimciio corre voce chc in llonia non 
sia alcunu die lo possa agguagliare nelli termini di 
crean/ji o buoni officii : veridico, innocente, di 
costumi esemplari.’* [Sombre, tall, of few words ; 
nevertlndess it is currently stated in Homo, that 
there is no one can compare with him in point 
of civility and gootl olficos : he is veracious, pure, 
and of exemplary habits.] 

2. Cardinal Borghose ; di bella prosonza, coi*- 
tCRc, bciiigno : porta gran riverenza al papa : reiidc 
ciascuno sodisfatto almcno di buone parole : c 
stimatissimo e rispettato da ogn’uno.” [Of fine 
presence, courteous, kind ; he entertains great 
revertuice for the pope ; he makes every one con- 
tented, as far at least as good wor<ls go ; he is 
highly esteemed and respected by every one.] His 
income already iuuounted in the year 1011 to 
150,000 scudi. 

3. Sjiiritual power. — Ho remarked that former 
popes had made it their glory to confer favoui*s ; 
those of that dtiy rather to retract those that had 
already been granted : ‘‘ (rigorosamente studiano 
d'annullarc et abbassarelc gia ottenute gnitit;)” 
Nevertheless sovereigns sought to stand well with 
them, believing that the obedience of the people 
was built on religion. 

4. Teit^poral power. — lie finds the people of the 
ecclesiastical stiites still very warlike in their incli- 
nations ; “ prontissimi alle fiattioni, alii disagi, allc 
battaglie, all’ assalto et a qualunquc attione mili- 
tai'e tho papal forces nevertheless in complete 
decay. Formerly there had been 650 light horse 
maintained, chi(‘fly against the banditti ; but these 
having been vanquished, tho cavalry had been sent 
to serve in the Hungarian war, and its place had not 
been .supplied. 

5. Form of goverament, absolute. — The cardinal 
nephew, the (ktario, and Lanfranco had some in- 
fluence : otherwise the cardinals were only con- 
sulted when the pope wished to secure their ac* 
quiescence. Even wh«n they were consulted, they 


answered rather in accordance with the pope’s 
inclination than as their own judgment dictat'd. 
“(Se pure dimanda consiglio, non c alcuno chc 
ardisca proferir altra parola che d’applauso e di 
laude, siechc tutto viene terminato dalla prudenza 
del papa).” And after all this was best, since the 
factions of the court had made it a mere assemblage 
of partisans. 

6. Relation to Spain and Fniiice. — The pope 
endeavoured to maintain a neutral position. 
“ Quaudo da qualcheduno di[>endento da Spagnoli 
e stato tonuto proposito intorno alia validita et 
invalidita del matrimonio della regiua, si e stato 
mostmto risoluto a sostenere le ragioni della^^re- 
giua. Li poco buoni Francesi ncl incdc.simo regno 
di*Francia non hanno mancato d’offcrirsi pronti a 
prouder I’amii, purcho havessero avuto quulche 
fuvore del papa e dt‘l re di Spagna. 

‘‘ 11 re di Spagna e piu rispettato di qualsivoglia 
altro principc dalla cortc Romana. Cardinali e 
principi sono consolatissiini, qiiando possono havere 
da lui danari et essorc suoi dependeuti. — 11 juipa 
fu gia stipeudiato da lui, e dull’ autorita di S. M., 
come soggetto coiifidentc, favorite all* assuntione 
del poiitificato con bingolare et incomparabile beiie- 
ficio. — Procura di dar sodisfattione al duca di 
Lerma, accio quosto le serva per iiistrumonto prin- 
cipalissimo di suoi ptnisitud prosso S. catiolico.” 
[When the validity or invalidity of the queen’s 
man’iage was mooted by some depemdent of the 
Spaniards, he showed his determination to uphold 
the queen’s cause. Tln^ few good Frenchmen in 
the realm itself of France failed not to evince 
their readiness to take up arms, had they received 
any favour from the pope and tlu! king of Spain. 

[The king of Spain is more respected by the court 
of Rome than any other sovereign. Cardinals and 
princes are delighted when they can have money 
from him and become his dependents. The ])ope 
was formerly pensioned by him, and was singularly 
and with unprecedented favour aided by him, as a 
favourite candidate, towards obtaining the pope- 
dom. — He strives to give satisfaction to the duke 
of Lerm.a, accordingly the latter serves as his 
chiefest intermediary with his majesty.] 

7. His council : “ temporeggiare e dissiinulare 
alcune volte con li pontefici. — Viiicitori cssercitano 
le Vittorio a mode loro, vinti conseguiscono che 
conditioni vogliono *’ [to temporize and dissemble 
occasionally with the popes. Victors, they exer- 
cise the victory after their own way ; vanquished, 
they submit to any conditions]. 

82. RekUlone della nunzhtura t/c’ Suizzeri. lufor- 
matwni Politt, tom. ix. fol. 1 — 137. [Report 
of the nunciature in Switzerland.] 

InfonuatiuTie niamlata dal k/ f d* Aquino a Mvm'^ 
Fdk'iam Silva mscoro di Folhjno per U paese di 
Suizzet'i e Grkoni. Ibid. fol. 145 — 212. [Iii- 
I formation sent by cardinal d’Aquino to Mons**. 

I Feliciano Silva, bishop of Foligno, as to the 

I country of the Swiss and thoTGrisons.] 

In Lebret’s Ma^zin zum Gebrauch der Staaten- 
und Kirchengesehichte, Bd. vii. p. 445, there are 
extracts from the letters dispatched from the court 
of Rome in the years 1809 and 1814 to the nuncios 
ill Switzerland. It cannot be said they are very 
interesting ; standing alone, as they do, without 
answer or explanation, they are not very intelligible. 
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The first of these nuncios was the bishop of 
Veimiro, the same whose report on Switzerland is 
mentioned by iialler (Bibliothek der Schweizer- 
geschichte, 13d. v. in*. 783.) “ The papal nuncio,” 
lie says, “Lad. Gr. of Aquino, bishop of Venafro, 
has in this work given a proof of his discennneiit 
and his ability, and it highly deserves to bo prinfed.” 
Haller copied it in Paris with his own hand, and i 
deposited it in the library of Zurich. ' 

This report is identical with ours ; bu^ we have j 
it in a more complete form than that in which it 
was knoN^ii to Haller. I 

When the bishop of Venafro retired from the 
nunciature which he liad filled from IGOH to 1612, 
he ifbt only communicated to his succt'ssor, the 
bishop of Fuligno, the instruction he had received 
from cardinal Borghest^, but he also made known 
to him in a circumstantial instruction how he had 
himself conducted the office (“ di quanto si e esc- 
guito siiio al giorno d’hoggi nelli negotii in cssa 
raccommandatimi”). This is the second of the 
above-named MSS. it begins with a description 
of the internal dissensions in Switzerland. 

‘‘ E seguitaiido I'istosso ordiiio dell’ instruttione 
sopradetta, dico die da molti aiini in qua si c fatta 
gran mutatinno ne’ cantoni cattoliei o particolar- 
nionto nella buona umicitia e coucordia che anti- 
eaniente passava fra di loro : perclie hoggidi non 
solo per causa dellc fattioni Spagiiuole e Francesi 
e delle pensioni, ma ancora per altri iiitcressi, 
emolunieiiti o gare vi ^ fra alcuni tauto poca ami- 
citia che col tempo potrebbo partorirc molti daiiui 
so tosto non si prciide buon vimedio con procurare 
una dicta jmrticolare non ad altro efletto che a 
rimiovare le legho aiitiche, raiuicitia, fratellunza et 
amorevolezza, come io molte volte ho proposto con 
grandissiinu applauso, se bene siii’hora non ho po- 
tato vedeiTie I’eU'etto. Altorfo e antico emulo di 
Lucerna, e lira seco gli altri due cantoni Schwitz 
et Uiidervaldo, e vede nial volontieri preminenza e 
primo luoglio dc’ signori Lucerne-si, o pero spesse 
coiitradice in attioiii publiche non ad altro 
fine che di gara e di poca intdligeriza : Luccrmi 
tira seco Friburgo e Solotunio c ancjira Zug, © fa 
un’ ahra partita. Zug e diviso fra ho stesso, cssendo 
in gravi controversit* li cittadini con li contadiiii, 
volendo ancora essi cssorc coiiosciuti per patroni : 
e cosi in ogni cantono cattolico vi sono moltc pu- 
bliche e jirivato dissensioue con pregiudicio delle 
dcliberatioiii e con pericolo di danni assai maggiori 
so noil vi si rimed ia, come io procure con ogiii 
diligenza.” 

[And following tho same order as in the afore- 
said instruction, I say that for many years past 
from the present time a great alteration has taken 
place in the catholic cantons, and particularly in 
the good friendshiji and concord anciently subsisting 
botweeii them ; for iiow-a-days, not only in conse- 
quence of the Spanish and French factious and tho 
])ension8, but also on account of other interests, 
emoluments, and contentions, there is among some 
so little fnendship. that in time it may give birth 
to great mischief, if a sound and speedy remedy be 
not adopted by effecting a special diet to no other 
end than that of renewing tho ancient leagues, 
friendship, fraternity', and affection, as I have many 
times proposed with extreme applause, though 
hitherto I have not seen any effect come of it. 
Altorfisthe ancient rival of Lucern, and carries 
with it the two other cantons, Schwytz and Unter- 


walden, and it sees wdih dislike the prc-ciiiinence j 
of the Lucernese, for which reason it freqiu'ntly | 
withstands them in public transactions from no 
other motive than a contentious spirit, and want of 
good undcixtanding. Lucern carries with it I-'n- 
burg and Solothuni, and also Zug, and constitutes 
another party. Zug is divided within itself, tlnn’o 
being serious dis]iutes between the townsfolk and 
the peasantry, these too wishing to be known as 
masters. And thus in every catholic canton tlu ro 
are many public and private dissensions, to the 
prejudice of calm discussion, and to the hazard of 
considerable mischief if a remedy be m)t applied, 
as 1 am striving to do with all diligence.] 

In transmitting this information, the nuncio })ro- 
mises a still more circumstantial report. (“ Fra 
pochi giorni spero di inandarle copia d’una piena e 
pin diffusa relatione di tutti li negotii della iiuntia- 
tum.”) 

This is the first of the above MSS. ; it was 
known to Haller. 

'i’ll 0 nuncio goes somewhat methodically to work 
in it. “ ('ap. I. Della gramiezza della nimtia- 
tiira.” He first describes the range of tin* mineia- 
turo, wlucli was as large as the kingdom of Naples, 
and extended besid«‘s over people speaking the 
most dissimilar languages. N<ir does he forget the 
romance dialect : “ una favella stravagaiitissima, 
composta di otto o dieci idiomi ” [a very prepos- 
terous jargon made up of eight or ten idioms]. 

“If. Degli ambaseiatori do’ prineipi ehe resie- 
dono appresKo Suizzori o de’ loro fini. 

‘‘Jll. Delhi dieto e del inoilo, tempo e luogo 
dove si congregano fra Suizze^. 

“ IV. Delli passi cbe sono n(‘lla luintiatiira dc’ 
Suizz(*ri.” For the jiasses were the most import- 
ant subject of disjmte between the powers. 

“ V. State Rj)irituale dilla mmtiatura de’ Siiiz- 
zeri.” I'he most imjiortant, therefore very jiro- 
perly the longest chui)ter, p. 28 — 104, in which an 
account is given of certain dioceses, and also of the 
abbeys. 

“ VI. Officio del nuntio per ajutare Io state sp^ 
rituale e do’ modi piii fruttuosi di farlo. 

“ VII. Clie ilebbia fare 11 nuiitio per dare sodis- 
fattioiio in c(isc tc'inporali nella nuntiatura.” 

We see how carefully the most inijiortant points 
were distinguished and gone through. The execu- 
tion displays knowledge no loss of the past than of 
the present, zeal, ability, and diM<*ernnK’nt. 'riie 
report, as is natural, repeats most of what is con- 
tained ill the iiifonnatioii. 

Nevertheless, even this was not emaigh for our 
nuncio. He added to the rej)ort a “ Coiiipeiidio di 
([uaiito ha fatto raons’'^-' di Venafro in esceiitionc 
dell’ insfnittione datali ncl partire di Roma,” 
which he had aln'ady composed (tn another occa- 
sion, and which must have been almost identical 
with the information. He remarks as much liim- 
sclf, but still appends this little document. In the 
copies it has been omitted, no doubt quite pro- 
perly. 

Instead of it there follows an Appendice de* 
Grisoni c de’ Vallesani,” no less remarkable than 
the former one. 

" E questo,” says the author at the conclusion 
of his voluminous work, “ c il breve summario pro- 
inesso da me del state della nuntiatura Suizzem 
con lo parti che a qiiella sogglaciono. Deo gratias. 
Amen.” ^ "i 

F f 
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With all this he thought ho had given but a 
brief outline of what wfiH woilby of note : so little 
lines the world admit of being represented in 
words. 

I have (p. 235, 23fi) made use of tlie contents of 
those documents only so far as they a))ply to my 
own purj)oso. The publication of the remainder 
must bo left to the industry of tlio Swiss. 

tl3. InfttruUwne thtUi a mni»^ dl S. 

jdntMo dt'sflnftfo iOMu dl pufMi 

l\tofo V mint io af ro di Polvnia 1(»14. [In 
struction to Monsignor Diotallovi, bishop of 
S. Aiidclo, nuncio from Paul V. to the king of 
I’oland.j 

A general admonition to further the catholic re- 
ligion, the introduction of the decrees of Trent, and 
the apitointiuent of sound catholics to offices, and 
never to suller anything that should bo advanbige- 
oiis to the protestants. 

Traces however ar(‘ discorniblo of a certain mis- 
inidi'i’standing. I’he j)ope had refused the kiil^’s 
request to nominate the bishop of Reggio a earili- 
nal. The nuncio was to endeavour to appease the 

lie is pnrticularly enjoined never to promise 
money. 

“ Pcrche o non intiMulendosi o n(»n vedendosi lo 
strette/.'/e pur troppo grand! della sede apostoliea, 
sono faeili i potentuti particolarnuMite oltramontani 
a cerear ajuto, e se si desse ogni jiieeiola speran/a, 
si otVenderidjbero ]>oi grandi'inente dell’ eselusiiuie.” 

[For the exeessive embarrassmi'iits of the apos- 
tolic see not being unlerstood or perceived, foreign 
princes, particularly the ultramoutauea, .are very 
ready to ask for assistance', and if the least hope 
were In‘hl out to them, they would afterwards take 
great olicnce at being disai)pointed.J 


We meet with fewer ecelesiastical documents r<‘- 
latiiig to tin* last years of Paul V. Let us employ 
the s})ace thus left iinfillcil in touching upoji cer- 
tain othei’s that bear oJi tlui administration of the 
state in that period. 

84. fnfonnathme di Bolnqna dd 1595, {Ambros, 
jiM. Mdan b\ J). 181.) 

The ])osition and constitution of IloIogna,and the 
kind of independence it maintained, were so re- 
markable aiul important, that papci*s and documents 
relating to that provincial city were also admitted 
into the collections. 

In the 22nd vol. of the Tnfoimationi, we find a 
multitudi* of lettei's of the year 1580, to Monsi'gnor 
Cesi, legate of Bologna, which relate to his admi- 
nistration. 

'rhey are almost all letters of recommendation, 
ehii'riy intereessional. 

The grand duke and grand duehess of Tuscany 
e ntreat on behalf of eonnt Kreolo Beiitivoglio, w'hosc 
crops had hei'ii se<|uestered ; soon after the grand 
duelu'ss returns thanks for the compliance with 
her recpiests ; the iluke of FiTram recommends an 
aetrt'ss of the name of Viltoria ; cardinal San Sisto 
pleads for some turbulent students of the univer- 
sity. “ Wti too,” ho s;iys, “have been students.” 
(iiacomo Buoiieompagno, tlie pope’s son, reconi- 
iiiei^a professor who had been deprived of his 


place : the cardinal of (’omo, who at that time 
had the chief conduct of affairs, pleads for some 
monks who were distui'bed in their privileges ; he 
speaks by no means in an authoritative tone. But 
wc meet too with iutreatiea of a different kind. A 
fatlier, w-hose son had been murdered, urgently, 
nay imploringly, petitions that justice should be 
done upon his murderer, who was already impri- 
soned in Bologna. 

It was {jrincipally in the administration of justice 
ilie governor laid inffueiicu ; in all things else the 
city was very imh'pendent. 

“ I seiiatori,” saiys our report, coiiferiscono 
ogni cosji importante col super iore, et havendo in 
mano lutti li datii et entrate della cittii, del ^datio 
del sale c vino in poi, che e del papa, disponsano li 
denari public! mediante un scrutinio, che si fa pre- 
sente il superiore con lo mandate sottoscritte dal 
detto superiore, dal gonfuloniiTe et aSknnti de- 
putati secondo li negotii. llanno cura della impo- 
sitioni e gravezze imposte a coiitadini, reali e per- 
sonali, come per li buoi e teste : . . attendono alle 
tnsse che pagano li contmlinl, alle muraglie, portc e 
serragli, a coiiservaro il iiuiiiero de’ soldati del 
contado ; . . j^rovedono ch’altri non iisnrpi il pub- 
lico c si coiiservi la bi'llezza della cittk : . . ban 
cura della liei'a ilella seta : . . eleggouo ogni incse 
per la ruota civile 4 dottori forastieri, che bisogna 
siaiio alineno d<>ftori di X anni, e niicsti veggono e 
iletermiuano ogni causa civile.” 

I The senators confer on i.'very important matter 
with the KUpi'rior ; and having in their hands all 
the customs and revenues of the city, except the 
I'ustoms on salt and wine, which belong to the J>op‘‘, 
they dispose of all the jnihlie numeys, taking an 
account of the same, which is made in tlie ])re6encc 
of the superior, with the warrants signed by him, 
by the goiifaloniere and })erKons specially appointed. 
'Pliey regulate the impositions and burdens upon the 
peasantry, real and personal, as the tax on oxen and 
I the capitation tax : . . they attend to the taxes j>aid 
by the pcjisantry, to the walls, gates, and inelosures, 
and lo keeping up the number of soldiers in each 
district : . . they guard against all encroachments 
on the public rights, and see tlnit the beauty of the 
city is preserved ; . . they have charge of the 
silk-market : . . they elect every montli for the 
rota clrife four foreign docU»rs, who must he doc- 
tors of at least ten years’ standing, and these hear 
and decide all civil causes.] 

The question is now, to what extent under this 
state of things had the repix'sentcatives of the paj»al 
government any influence. It was displayed, as 
we have already said, chiefly in the affairs of jus- 
tice. “ Un auditorc genoralo concorre nolle cogni- 
tioni delle cause con la ruota, et un’ altro partico- 
lare delle cause die avoea a so, et uno crimiiiale 
chiamato auditore del toiTione del luogo eve risiede, 
qua I tiene due sottoauditori per siio servitio, e tutti 
ipielli SOHO pagati dal publico.” [An auditor- 
general is associated with the ruota in the hearing 
of caiiBOR, and another special auditor for causes 
which he evokes before himseft : there is also a 
criminal ainlitor, called auditor of the groat tower 
of tlie district where he resides, who has two sub- 
auditors under him, and all these are paid by the 
public.] 

Tliei-e follow some statisticls details. “ Contado 
circa iniglia 180 : scraina hitomo a corbe 120 m., 
raccoglie un anno per Taltru 550iii. a 880 m. corbe. 
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Fa da 130 m. anime (la citta 70 m., cho avanti le 
oarestie pasaava 90 m.) 16 in. fuocbi, conauma 
corbd 200 m. di forineiito (la corba 160 libre), 60 
in. costolato di vino, 18 m. corbo di sale, 1 700 ni. 
libre d’olio, ammazza 8 m. vaccine, 10 ra. vitelli, 
13 in. porchi, 8 in. castrati, G ra. agnelli, et abrugia 

400 m. libre di candelo Si fa eonto cbe uii 

anno per I’altro inoreno nella citth. 3 m. pemme c 
lie nascono 4 in., die si faccino 500 sposo e 60 — 70 
monadii, die siano portati a’ poveri bastirdiui 300 
luitti rainio. lla 400 fra carro/./.e e coedii. Ven- 
goiio nclla citta ogiii anno da 600 in. libre de folli- 
celli da quali si fa la seta, e se ne mettc opera pe r 
uso della eitl^ 100 m. libre I’anno.” [Surface of 
the country about 180 inile.s ; seed sown about 

120.000 biisbds ; produce one year with another 

550.000 to 660,000 busings. Population 130,000 
souls (the city 70,000, liaving been before the 
dearth upwards of 90,000) ; hearths 16,000 ; coii- 
suniptioii 200,000 bushels of corn (160 Ihs. to the 
bushel), 60,000 costofttle of wine, 18,000 bushels 
of salt, 1,700,000 })onnds of oil : there are killed 
8000 cows and ox<‘n, 10,000 calves, 13,000 .swine, 
8000 wethers, 6000 lambs, and 400,000 pounds of 
candles are burned, it is calculated that there die 
one year with another in the city 3000 persons, 
and lher(‘ are boru 4000 ; tliat 500 luarriages take 
j»lae<‘, iiud 60 —70 beeonie monks, and that then* 
arc born to the poor 300 bastards yearly. There 
are 400 coaches and carriages. Tlierc enter the 
city yearly 600,000 pounds ol’ silk cocoons, 100,000 
pounds of which are yearly wrought for the use of 
the city.] 

85. Instnittloiu' iwr nn hujato di B(do<jm. ( ValUc.) 
[In-struction for a legate of JJologna.] 

Of a somewhat later period. We remark the 
following points of advice : — 

Invigilarc siijira gU avvocati cavillosi ct in par- 
ticolarc qiidli die pigliano a protegg<^ro a torto i 
villani contro li cittadini e geiitiihuoinini, . . acca- 
rezzarc in apjiarenza tiitti li inagistrati, non con- 
culcarc i nobili.” I To keep watch upon the cap- 
tions advocates, and in ])artieuhir those who take 
it upon them wrongfully to prot<;ct tlie pea.sants 
against the city people and the gentlemen, . . to 
caress in appearance all the magistrates, not to 
tranijile on the nobles.] Tlie monstrous evil of the 
bravi was risen to such a pitch, that some of them 
wore to be found even among the uiimatriculated 
students. 

Other papers carry us into the campagna di 
Roma, showing UvS how the unfortunate peasant 
was haras.sod, what llie barons appropriated to 
themselves, and how the land was cultivated. 

86 . Dichiaratinne di tutto qndlo rh: jmjftno i cmstilU 
de baroni Jlom<mi al papa e aijgrarj cJuf pagano 
ad esd baroni, [Declaration of all that the 
vassals of the Jloman barons pay lo the })opc, 
and the imposts they pay to those barons.J 

“ 1. Pagamenti divorsi cho si fanno da vassalli 
de baroni Romani abpapa. Pngano il side, pag.aiio 
un quattrino per libra di carno, pagano I’imposi- 
tione per il mantenimento ddle galore posta da 
Sisto quinto, pagano i siissidii trieiinali, pagano i 
cavalli mortl doc per alloggiamciito di cavalleria, 
pagano una certa impositione cho diiaina de 
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Roldati, pagano una corta impositione die si chiama 
I’archivio, pagano un’ ultra impositione die si 
diiama S. Felice, pagano la foglietta messa daSisto 
quinto, pagano una certa impositione die si diiama 
sale forastico. 

"II. Pagamenti die fanno li modesimi vas.salli 
a baroni. l^agano jioi al baroiie, ovo soiio molina, 
tanto graiio, perche e somma molto grave, ]mgano 
risposta di vino, p.agaiio ri.sposta d’olio ove ne fa, 
pagano dimandaro i porci nei castagiieti e quereeti 
iiitta la raccolta die diiamano ruspare, pag.ano 
tassc d’liosterie, pagano tasse do pizigaroli, pagano 
tasse de foriiari, pagano de bidiierari, pagano qudli 
die vanno a sjiigolare come e sccato il grano, pa- 
gano dei bi'stianii die vanno a pascere, pagano 
risposta di grano, jiagano risposta di biada. Mon- 
tano tutti questi aggravii, come .si vuol vedere dall’ 
eiitrate del diiea Altemp.s, cunqmtata la portiono 
del molino della mdara die si Irahe de vassalli, 
2893 sc. ; qiiesto si cava da vassalli del Monteca- 
puri(;) del dneato Altemps, die sono do 180 e 190 
fuocbi, e do si inette jier (?s(‘nij)io, onde si possa 
ve<lere ap[>resso come sono aggravati i vassalli de 
baroni Romani ddio stato eedt'siastico. Avertasi 
cho qui non ci c <pidlo die si paga alia camera.” 

[1. Various payments whieli are marie by the vas- 
sals of the Roman barons to the j>op(\s. They pay 
for .salt, they pay a quattrino the pound for meat ; 
they pay the tax imposed by Sixtus V. for kcejiiiig 
up the galleys ; they pay for dmd horses, that is 
for lodging the cavalry ; they pay a certain imjiost 
called soldiers’ money ; they pay another called S. 
Felice ; they pay the pint due imposed by Sixtus 
V. ; they pay a certain impost called sale forastico. 

I 11. Fay men ts which tlni said vassals make to 
the barons. They pay besides to the barons, where 
there arc mills, so much corn, a very heavy 
amount ; they pay a return on wine ; they pay a 
return on oil where it is made ; they pay for send- 
ing tlit'ir swine to the diestnut and oak woods, 
when the gatliering is made, wbidi they call rus- 
pare ; they pay dues on inns ; tlic*y pay on diaii- 
dlers’ shops ; tlu^y pay baker’s ; they pay glass- 
blower’s dues ; tlnise wlio go a gli^aning pay ; they 
pay on their cattle that go to jiastun; ; they pay a 
return on grain ; they pay a re turn on oats. All 
the.sn burthens amount, as may l»e sei n from the 
revenues of duko Altemps, indiiding the portion of 
grist from the mill drawn from tlie vassals, to 
2803 sc. : this is drawn from the vassals of Moiite- 
capuri(?), of the dudiy of Altemps, wlio reckon 
from 180 to 190 hearths ; mid this may serve as 
an example to show nearly how the vassals of the 
barons on the ocdosiastieul estates are burtliened. 
Tt must be observed, that liercin is not itiduded 
what is paid to the treasury. 1 

87 . JN^ota della entrata di molli signori e duchi Ro- 
iJiani. [Note of the income of many Roman 
signors and dukes.] 

Like the former, unquestionably belonging to the 
times of Clement VIII., who is called simply the 
pope. 

The Coloima family are distinguislied by having 
vassals : otlier families possess rather allodial es- 
tates. The income of the contestabile Colonna is 
estimated at 25.000, that of Martio Colu|||a of 
Zagarolo at 23,000 sc. • 

Wo have sei'ii that tlie public system of tlebt was 
I' i 2 
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imitated by the barons. The family of Serraoneta 
had about the year 1600 an income of 27,000 sc., 
blit tlieir debts were 300,000 sc. ; the duke of Cas- 
tel (laiidolfo possessed 14,000 sc. income, his debts 
were 36,000 sc. The house of Montalto surpassed 
the othere, its debts were 600,000 sc. The whole 
united revenues of the Homan barons were esti- 
mated at 271,747 Bcudi, and their estates were 
valued at nine millions of gold. 

The author tinds the estates by no means ne- 
glected. “ Questi terreni di campagna, contrario 
all* opinione commune e a quel che io pensavo, 
sono tenuti con graiidissima cura o diligenza : 
perche si araiio quattro, sei e sette volte, si nettano 
d’erbe due o tre, tra lo quali una d’iuveriio, si Ic- 
vano IVrhe con la mano, si seminano, ragguagliati 
ii quattro aiini, li due a grano nei sodi luoghi : 
dove non si semina, vi si tidano le pecore. Lc 
Hpiglio si tagliaiio alte, onde rimane assai paglia : e 
quella poi si abbrugia, che fa crcscere. E li aratri 
con che si araiio questi terreni, goneralmente non 
vaniio molto profondo : o questo avviene jierche la 
niaggior parte di questi terreni non son molto fon- 
dati e tosto si trova il pancono. Questa ctimpagna 
e luvorata tuttu per punta di danaro (by day labour- 
ers), segata seminata e sarchiata ; in somma, iutti 
li suoi bisogni si fanno con forastieri : e genti che 
lavorano detta campagna, sono nutriti della robba 
che si porta loro con le cavalle. Questa campagna, 
computati i terreni buoni e cattivi e ragguagliatu 
iin’ anno per Taltro, si puo dir cho faccia ogni uno 
sei, avvertendo che nei luoghi di questi signori 
dove sono i loro caslelli molte bate non fanno fiu: 
lavoraro, ma li daimo a visposta a’ vassalli secondo 
che coiivengono. E (piesto basti quanto alia cam- 
pagiia di lioina. S'alhttera ragguagliato il rubbio 
di questo terreno 50 giulj,onde a farli grassa vorra 
il rubbio del terreno cento scudi e dioei giulj.** 
[These lands, contrary to the common opinion, and 
to wliat 1 myself supposed, are cultivated with ex- 
treme care ami diligence : for they plough four, 
six, or seven times, and clear from wei'ds twice or 
thrice, one of which weediiigs Is in winter ; weeds 
are plucked out by hand ; grain is sown two years 
out (»f four in the fallows ; where there is none sown 
the eattlc are let in. The cars of corn arc cut off 
high, nhich leaves a good deal of straw ; this is 
afterwards burru'd, and increases the growth of the 
enjp. The ploughs used in these lands do not in 
general go very deep ; and tliis is because the 
greater part of these lands are not very deep, and 
the subsoil is soon found. This country is all 
cultivated by day-labourers, reaped, sown, and 
weeded ; in short, all the operations of the field 
are performed by strangers. The people who work 
in the fields are maintained by the profits they 
make of their mares. This country, good and hud 
land included, and taking one year with another, 
may be considered to yield six for one, it being un- 
derstood that these signors frequently do not culti- 
vate tlie grounds round their castles, but let them 
out to their vassals upon terms agreed on. So 
much for the campagna of Rome. This land is let 
on an average for 50 giul j tho rubbio ; hence, to 
rtmder it j^roductive, it will stand the agriculturist 
in a hundred scudi ten giulj the rubbio (f)]. 

There were then computed to bo in the cam- 
pagna 70,504 rnbbia of land, and that they yielded 
3Ui4|yi scudi, four scudi the rubbio: — of these 
Ihe^^elongcd to the barons somewhat above 


21,000 rubbia, about 23,000 to the religious houses, 
above 4000 to foreigners, and 31,000 to the rest of 
the Roman population. The proportion was after- 
wards changed, when the Roman citizens sold so 
many of their lands. 

But let us pass on to more general matters. 

86 . Per follemre la camera apostolka. Diacorso di 
trto/w*" Malrasia, 1606. [Broposals for the re- 
lief of the apostolic treasury, by monsieur Mal- 
vasia. 

It was remarked with dismay, that with all the 
taxes the state possessed nothing. The intei^ests, 
exclaims our author, eat up almost the whole re- 
venue : the government is continually perplexed 
how to cover the current expenses ; if any extra- 
ordinary demand occurs, they know not which way 
to tm*n. It is impossible to impose new taxes ; new 
retrenclimeuts are not even exjicdient, “ magnum 
vectigal parsimouia ;** nothing remains but to re- 
duce the rate of interest, and <it the same time (o 
draw upon the funds on the castle. Instead of all 
the moiiti with such various rates of interest, there 
ought to be but one, a papal monte, paying four 
or at most five j)er cent. ; all the others must be 
paid off. It would be perfectly just to do this at 
the nominal price : the apostolic see had usually 
reserved that right to itself, at the institution of the 
several monti : former popes, e. g. Faul I V,, had 
been obliged to sell Bometimes even at fifty per 
cent. Clement VI 11. himself bad realized but 86^. 
The author hereupon Bets forth how far this would 
be practicable. 

“Succedera cho stanto la larghezzaed abbondanza. 
del denaro che al presente si trova nella i)iazza di 
Roma con Taccrescimento che fara il millionc es- 
tratto, aggiuiita la difHculta e pericolo di mandar 
fuori la moneta e I’oro per la probibitione sudetta — 
die la maggior parte di quelli die hanno monti ed 
offizj estinti, volentieri eiitreraimo in rjuesto monte 
papale, cd a quelli che vorrauno i lor denari eonfaiiti, 
se gli potraniio pagare del detto millione e del prezzo 
del monte papale che si andra veiidendo. Si puo 
anche considerarc che iie’ monti non vacabili no sono 
gran parte viuculati ed obbligati a reinvestimento 
per sicurta di eccezione di dote, di luogbi pii ed altri 
obbliglii, die iieccssariamente entreranno in questo 
monte papale, e si tarderi^ assai a riceverc il dinaro, 
per ritrovare altro reinvestijnento o dare altra 
sodisfattiono ed adempimento alio conditioni ed 
obblighi a quali sono sottuposti, il che aiico appor- 
tera molto coinodo c facilita a questo negotio. 

“ Potra an CO la camera aecollarsi tutti i monti 
ddle communita e de* particolari, e ridurli come 
sojira, e godere quel piii sino che da esse com- 
munity e particolari saranno estinti. 

” A tiitti quelli che in hiogo di altri monti e officj 
vorramio del detto monte papale, so gli deve dare 
la spedizionc e la patente per la prima volta gratis 
senza spesa alcuna. 

“ In (luesta manierapuo la S*i,V. in breve tempo 
Bollevare e liberare la sede c la camera apostolica da 
tanti debit! e tanta oppressione : perche con Tavanzo 
che si fary dalla detta estiuzione e riduzione di frutti 
ed interesse, che secondo il calcolo dato alia S** V. 
dal Buo cotiimiBsario della camera ascende almeiio 
con far la reduzione a 5 per cento a sc. quattro 
cento trentumnila ottocento cinque Piumo, potry 
estinguere ogni anno scudi trecento treutunmila 
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ottucento cinque di debito, ultre alii sc. cciitomila 
che sarannu ussegnati per rimettere in castello il 
inillione estratto a conipire la inetii del torzo mil- 
lioiie die inanca.” [Taking into account the abund- 
ance of money to be found at present in Rome, 
and the addition that will bo made to it by the 
million drawn out ; and considering, furthermore, 
the diflieuhy and danger of sending corn and bullion 
abroad, in consequence of the aforesaid nrohibition 
(which he had proposed), it will happA that the 
greater*part of those whose luoghi and offices arc 
extinguished will gladly ]nirclui8o into the papal 
monte ; and those who shall choose to have cash 
for^heir monti may be paid out of the said million, 
and out of the price to be realized by the sale of 
the papal monte. It may also be considered that of 
the “monti non vacabili” a great part are tied down 
and coiulitioned to reinvestment, for security of 
reserved dowries, “luoghi pii” and other pious 
claims ; these will necessarily be transferred to the 
“ monte papale,” and the holders will bo loth 
enough to receive the money, and so be ol)liged to 
look about for another investment, or means of 
satisfying and fulfilling the conditions and obliga- 
tions to which they arc subject ; this will further 
greatly facilitate the transaction. 

[The treasury may also take to itself all the monti 
of corporaticuis and individuals, and reduce them 
as above, and enjoy the profit till they arc extin- 
guish<;d by the said corporations or individuals. 

[All those who shall wish for the said “monte 
pa pale,” in lieu of other monti and offices, ought 
to have their inttents made out for the first time 
free of all charge. 

[In this manner your holiness may in a short 
while relieve the apostolic chamber, and free it 
from such heavy debts and embaiTassments : for 
with the gain which will ensue from the said ex- 
tinction and reduction of interest, which, acconling 
to the calculatioi^ furnished your holiness by your 
commissioner of the treasury, amounts (upon a 
reduction of interest to five per cent.) to at Iea.st 
431,805 sc. a year, there may every year be extin- 
guished 331,805 scudi of debt, besides 100,000 
which shall be set apart to replace the million 
which shall bo borrowed from the castle to make 
up the amount of the third million that is want- 

It is enough that wc here remark how earnestly 
people were bent on devising a sound system of 
finance ; but it is not necessary to produce the 
calculations. The court of Rome did not adopt 
any proposals of the kind, but followed the easier 
and more convenient course. 

89. Nota di danari officii e inohill donati da papa 
Paolo V a mol parenti e concemoni fatldi. 
[Note of nioiioya, offices, and effeets bestowed 
by pope Paul V. on his relations, and grants 
made them.] 

The pope had Been counselled to call in the officii 
and monti bearing interest : Wo have here, 1 . 
“ Nota officiorum concessoriim oxcell***® domino 
M. Antonio Burglvsio tempore pontificatus fclicis 
rpcordationis Pauli V.” There are altogether 120 
offices, the value of which is stated at the cus- 
tomary market price ; 2. “ Nota di molte donationi 
di monti fatte alii sig^ Francesco Gioan Battista e 
M. A. Borghese da Paolo V, con Ic giustificationi in 


margino di qualsivoglia partito.” That is to say, ex- 
tracts are adduced from the official hooks which 
make us ac(piainted with these donations. Lists 
are given under similar rubrics, of what was be- 
stowed oil them in cash or valual)les, and of the 
privileges that were granted them. The authenti- 
cations are in the following style. “ Ncl lihro della 
thesoreria secreta d’Alessaiidro Ruspoli fol. 17 0 
da doi brevi, iiuo sotto la data delli 20 Genn. 1808 
et I’altro delli 11 Marzo, registrati nel libn) primo 
aignatiirarum Pauli V negli atti di Felice de Totis 
fol. 116 ct fol. 131. — A tli 23 Dec. 1805 sc. 38 m. 
d’oro delle stampo donati al sig*" GB Borghese i>er 
pagar il palazzo et il restante iinpiegarli uella fa- 
brica di quello, quali scudi 36 m. d’oro delle stainpe 
proveniv.'iuo del prezzo del cliiaiuato di monsJ’ C’en- 
turioiii ridotti a 24 moncta a ragiono di Giulii 13 
per scudo Roiio 46800 sc.” 

1 have already stated to what enormous sums 
tlicse presents amounted, and what was the influ- 
ence exercised by the rise of the papal families on 
the capital and the provinces. 

90. Pehdutne ddlo data ecclcifiastico dove si contengono 
molti particolan degni di considcrat ’iune, (1811.) 
Inform. Politt. XI. f. 1 27- [Report on tlie 
ecclesiastical state, wherein arc contained many 
things worthy of consideration.] 

It is stated in the beginning that the author 
was asked in the morning for his report, and tliat 
he now sends it in the evening. It would be truly 
wonderful if ho had been able within a fi‘W hours 
to dictate so circumstantial a rcq)ort, which is really 
not ill done, and contains much that is deserving 
of note. The admission is here made, that tlio 
number of inhabitants was on the decrease in many 
l)art8 of Italy, whether in consequence of plague 
and famine, or of the murders committed by the 
banditti, or because the taxes had boon inordinately 
incren.sed ; it was no longer possible to marry at a 
.suitable age, and to r(*ar up eliildreii. Moreover, 
the very blood was wrung from the iiiliabitants by 
the taxes, and at tlie same time their h])irils were 
crushed by the endless restrictions on trade. 

The anonymous author betrays himself onc?e. He 
remarks that he had written a book, “ Ragione di 
stato.” “ llo diffiiHainente trattato nella ragione de 
stato,” he says somewhere. 

By tliis we get a clue to discover him. In the 
year 1589, appeared in Venice, “ Della ragion di 
stato libri X con tre lihri delle cause della gran- 
dezza <lelle citta.” The book is dedicated to that 
same Wolf Dietrich von Raittenau, archbishop of 
Salzburg, who was the firat of the Roman princc.s 
to introduce a more rigid system of government 
modelled on the Italian. Its author is the well 
known John Botero, whoso “ Rclationi universali ” 
enjoyed the widest circulation in their day. 

Of course these Relationi must be searched into, 
to ascertain whether or not they include oura. 

It is not to be found in the main work, in which 
the ecclesiastical state is mentioned in a summary 
manner ; but there is besides a smaller work, which 
is frequently appended to the former, “ Relationi 
del sig^Giov. Botero Benese, . . di S])agna, dello stato 
della chiesa, del Piamonte, della contea di Nizza, 
delF isola Taprohana,” the dedication of which is 
dated 1611 : in this it is to he found vcrbatMi|| 

Only the opening is diffeAnt. The repornbears 
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tho title : “ Discorso intomo alio stato della chiesa 
prcao della parte dell’ ufticio del cardiiiale che nc»n 
e stamiiata.” It belonged, wo see, to a work on the 
dutiea of the cardinals. I leave the questiiai to the 
reader, whether the introduction to the report men- 
tioned above ought to deceive the most credulous. 

91. Tarqu. Pifaro sopra la neijotiaiione inarltima. \^ 
Ott, 1G12. ( V^aflic.) [On mai'itime commerce.] 

Botcro recommends among other thiiigH encou- 
ragiug the commerce of the ecclesiastical states. 

I n fact, there was then a plan in contemplation to 
sink a new harbour for the town of Fano, It was 
expected that the commerce of the towns of Urbino 
would be drawn thither. 

Our author, however, opposes this plan on the 
most cogent grounds. He thinks that a lesson 
might be taken from Ancona, which he, like the 
Vt'iu'tians shortly after him, represents as having 
fallen very much into decay. “No soiio partiti li 
iiH reanti forasticri, i initivi falliti, Ic genti gruomini 
iiupoveriti, gli artigiani ruinati e la plebe rpiasichc 
dispersa.” (The foreign merchants have quitted 
it, the native morebants are bankrupt, the gentry 
i!iq)«»v<‘rished, the artizans ruined, and the populace 
almost dispersed.] It might rather prove the ruin 
of Fano if it constructed the harbour with borrowed 
money. So it had fared with Ascoli, which had 
raised a considerable loan to make its Maremnia 
capable of cultivation, but had not succeeded in 
the attempt. 

In fact, it was not advisable, on other grounds, to 
enter upon the ])lan, since the towns of Urbino w'ere 
soon to fall in by escheat to Romo. 

92. Pilatume della Pomajna (Alt.) 

Belonging to the year Uil5, or tlicreaboiits. The 
year 1G12 is ex])ressly mentioned ; but it is highly 
important for the whole period since tlio times of 
Julius 111. The parties that dividejl the province 
are described ; tlie transfer of estates, which took 
place especially in consequence of the rise of the 
papal families, is very well explained. I have fro- 
(jueiitly made use of this work : 1 shall here insert 
a passiige relating to San Marino, whieh in those 
early times was gradually rising by progressive 
exem[)tions into indcpeiulence. 

“ La republica di S. Marino si presume libera, 
se non in (|iianto e raccommandata al diica d’Ur- 
bino. Del 1G12 si propose e si ottenne in <iuel 
consiglio elu* succedendo la mancanza della linea 
dellc Rovero si di(;hiaravano sotto la protottione 
della sede apostoliea, della qualo per cio ottenhero 
alcuni privilegii et in particolare dell’ estrattione 
do grani e di graseia. Fa questa terra, conipresovi 
dtie altri eastelli annessi, cirea 790 fuochi, K 
situata in moiiti, e liiogo forte ot c custodita la 
porta da soldati proprii. Ilanno la libera amminis- 
trsitioiio dtdla giustizia c della gi*azia. Si elegono 
tra di loro ad tcnipus i magistrati maggiori cliia- 
mati eonservatori, a quali tra di loro si da il titolo 
deir illustrissimo. In qualche grave eccesso so- 
gliono coiuluiTo officiali forcstieri per fare proccs.si 
e cause, et in particolare li ininLstri dell’ Altozza 
del duea d’ Urbino, con quolla aiitorita cho loro 

i pare. II publico c povon), cho non arriva a 690 
.scui^d'cntrada. Ma li ])articolari alciini sono 
com^i et alcuni ricc^ii rispetto alia poehita del | 


pacse. Solevano afhttarc banditi d’ogni sorte : 
ma perchc alle volte ne nascevano scandali, e statq 
da loro decretato che non si possino aifittare ban- 
diti B6 non certe conditioni: ma non si ne pub 
havero faciliuente salvocondotto.” [The republic 
of San Marino is presumed to bo free, except in so far 
as it is under the protection of the duke of Urbino. 
In 1612 it was proposed and decreed in the council, 
that failing the line of Rovere, the republic should 
declare itstlf under the protection of the apostolic 
see, from which it in consequence obtained some 
privileges, particularly that of drawing corn and 
provisions. This district, including two other 
boroughs annexed to it, contains about *799 
hearths. It is situated in the mountains ; it is a 
fortified place, and the gates are guarded by its own 
soldiers. The inhabitants possess the free admin- 
istration of justice and grace. They elpct from 1 
among them, ad tempus, tlie chief magistrates called 
eonservatori, who have the title among them of 
illustrissimo. In any grave emergency they *are 
accustomed to procure official personages from 
abroad to hold trials, and pai’ticularly the ministers 
of his highness the duke of Urbino, with such 
authority as seems good to them. The state is 
]>oor, having not so much as 699 scudi of revenue. 
But private ]>ersona among them are some of them 
in easy circuinsbanees, and some of them rich in 
proportion to the scantiness of the country, 'fhey 
are accustomed to hire bandits of every kind : but 
as this occasionally gives rise to scandal, it has 
been decreed that bandits must not be hired ex- 
cept on certain conditions : but it is not easy to 
have safe conduct from them.] 

93. Parole imlrersall dello governo crdcs'ktHicOfper far 
una (jreggla et ww pa&tore. Hecreto al papa nolo, 
— Ivformatt. xxiv. (26 leaves.) — [Universal 
words of the ecclesiastical government, to 
make ono fold and one shspherd. For the 
pope's sole privity. 1 

In spite of the condition of the country, which 
was gra«hially becoming so visibly worse, there 
W'ere still people who cherished the boldest pro- 
jects. 

Jbit never perhaps were any stranger or more 
extravagant than those set forth by Tliomas Cam- 
paiiclla in the little work before us. 

Fur undoubtedly that unfortunate philosopher, 
who fell under the suspicion of designing to wrest 
Calabria from the Spanish monarchy, and of having 
taken part in the wild scheme of the duke of 
Ossuna, w as the author of this production. “ Questo 
c il compendio,” ho says, “ del libro intitolato il 
govemo ccclesiastico, il qualo resto in mauo di 
Don Lelio Orsino, et io autore tengo copia in Stilo 
patria mia [This is a compendium of the book 
entitled “ fl governo Ecclesiastico,” which remained 
in the hands of Don Lelio Orsino, and I the author 
have a copy in Stilo my native place.] To this he 
adds : “ Hrec et longe plura exj)llc.antur in Monar- 
chia Messia?.” Campanella w'as from Stilo ; this 
Moiiarchia Messiae is his work. We cannot doubt 
that he either composed or reyised the document 
before us. 

Wo may leave the date undetermined. Probably 
ho was possessed all liis life long w'ith ideas of this 
sort. 

He remarks that the pope had very warlike 
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subjects. “ Li Romagnuoli e Marehiaiii soiio per 
iiatura indmati alP ainni : onde servtmo a Vene- 
tiani, Francesi, Toscaui c Spagnuoli, perche il papa 
non e guerriero.” [The inhabitants of Romagna 
and of the Mjirch, arc by nature inclined to arms, 
whence they serve the Venetians, French, Tuscans, 
and Spaniards, because the pope is not a waiTior.] 
But he advises the pope too to l)ecomc martial. 
There was still the material for Ciceros, Brutuses, 
and Catos. Nature was not wanting, but art. 

I le i^i of opinion that the pope ought to form two 
armies, the one that of S. l*ietro at sea, the other 
that of S. Paolo on land, somewhat after tlie manner 
of 4lie janissiiries. Never liad an armed religion 
been conquered, especially when it had also been 
well preached. 

For he by no means disregards the latter point. 
He recommends that the ablest men should be 
selected from all the orders, relieved from monastic 
duties, and allowed to apply themselves to the 
seiences. 

Law, medicine, and the liberal arts should be 
])rosecuted in the. mtuiasteries equally with theology. 
The jieoplo should be proaclied to of the golden 
ago, when there should be one fold and one shep- 
herd, of the bliss of the libemted Jerusalem, of 
the patriarchal innocence : tlieir longings after 
those things should be awakened. 

But when would so blessed a state of things 
come to pass ? ‘‘ Then,” he rej)Ues, ‘‘ when all 
secular sovereignties shall bo done away, and 
Christ’s vicar shall rule over the whole earth.” 
“ Sara nel moiido una greggia et un pjistore, e si 
vedrii il secol d’oro cjmtato da poeti, I’ottima nqmb- 
lica dcscritta da pliilosophi, i* 1o state dell’ imio- 
cenza do’ pati’iarclii, e la fclicita di Gerusalemme 
liborata da iiiano degli eretici et infedeli. E questo 
fia (piando saranno evacuati tutti li ])rincipati 
mondani c regenera per tutto il mondo solo il 
vicario di Christo.” 

'rhe doctrine, as he advises, slionld be ju'cached, 
tliat the pope was lord also in temporal things, 
a priest like Abimeloch, not like Aaron. 

Such notions were still entertained towards the 
end of the 1 tith century or in the early part of the 
17tli — for 1 will not ju’idend to deeide in which. Wo 
already know the uneominoii progress the Homan 
power was then making. Before I I’eturii to the 
documents bearing on that topie, let me be allowi*d 
to add a word on the historians of the Jesuits, 
whose influence was just then at its lieight. 


RKMARKS ON SOME HISTORIANS OF THE ORDER OF 
JESUITS, 

Self-conceit and leisure gradually induced most of 
the orders to narrate their own histories ui detail. 

But none of them all did this so systematically 
as the Jesuits. Their aim was to give to the world 
under their own liands a connected and compre- 
liensivc history of all their order had done. 

In fact, the ijiisturia Societatis Jesu, which is 
known to us under the names of Orlandinus and 
his continuers, is a work of the highest importance 
for the history of the order, nay, we may say 
for that of tlie ceidury in general. 

Nicolaus Orlandinus, a native of Florence 
had for a while presided over the college of Nola 
and tlio novices of Naples, when in 1599 he was 
summoned to Home by Acquaviva, and named 


bistoriograpliGi^ of the oilier. Ho was no loss in his 
style than in the business of life careful, very accu- 
rate, and wary ; but be had very bad health. With 
difficulty he brought his work down to the death 
of Igrnitius. Ho died in KiOG. 

11 is successor in this task was Franciscus Sac- 
chimis, of the district of Perugia, clearly the most 
distinguished of the historians of the Jesuits. He 
was the son of a peasant : his father sninctinies 
visited him in the Collegium lloinanum, where he 
taught rhetoric, and it is counted to his honour 
that he was not ashamed of his birth. After this, 
he devoted himself for eighteen years to the com- 
position of his history in the probationary house 
upon the Monte Quirinale, w'hich he liardly ever 
quitted. Blit he nevertheless passed his life in 
the contemplation of the great events of the world. 
The restoration of cathoHeism was still in the most 
vigorous progress. What can be more inviting 
to an historian than to describe the first begimiiiigs 
of an event, the dovelopenient and effects of which 
he has before him in living reality 2 Saccliinus felt 
<listiuctly the one grand peculiarity of his subject — 
the universal battle fought in the enthusiasm of 
ortliodoxy. “ I narrate w^ars,” he says, “ not those 
of nations with each other, but of the human race 
w ith the monsters and the pow'ers of hell ; wara that 
embrace not single provinces, but all lands and 
seas ; wax’s in fine, \vht*reiu not i-arthly pow er, but 
tlie heavenly kingdom is the prize of victory.” hi 
this tone t>f Jesuitical exultation be has describL'd 
the geiKTalsliip of Ijainez 1550 — 1504, of Borgia 
up to 157-, and of Everardus Mereiirius up to 
1500, each in one volume eontaiiiing eiglit books, 
ami the lirst ten years of A equi viva’s rule in the 
same number of books. His work makes alto- 
gether four rather thick and closely printed folio 
volumes ; nevertheless he apologizes for being so 
brief. Nor can be indeed be said to fall into i)ro- 
lixity, or to weary bis reader. As a matb'r of 
course ho is ])artial, in the highest «l(‘grec partial ; 
he passes over wliat does not suit him ; of the 
materials before him ho often takes up only wliat 
makes for the honour of his order, and so forth : 
but notwithstanding all this, we learn a very great 
deal from his bo(.>ks. I have compared him here 
and there with his autljorities, — for instance, in the 
Litterju Amiiue, so far as they are to ]»e come at in 
print — (books of this kind are very rare in this part 
of the world; I have been obliged to have re- 
course to the libraries of Breslau and Gottingen) — 
and in every instance, I have found his extracts 
made with judgment, w ith a sense of what waselia- 
I’acteristic, nay, with talent. In the execution of this 
work Saccliinus acquired so exti’usive and accurate 
a knowle<Ig(; of the aflaii’S of the society, tliat the 
general himself, Mutio Vitcllesclii, called him to 
take part in them. It were desirable for us that 
this had not been so ; for then Saecliini would 
have completed the liistory of Aequaviva’s admi- 
nistration, and one of the most important cq>ochs 
would have been better investigated than it after- 
wards was. Sacchini died in 1025. His last volume 
was flnished and edited by Petrus Ikxssinus. 

But enthusiasm passed away with the progress 
of time. The Imago primi steculi in the year 1040 
is far less rich in matter, more credulous of mira- 
cles, more quaint and uncouth : it was not till 
1710 that a continuation of Sacchini by Joqycncy 
appeared, comprising the kst fifteen years of Ac* 
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quaviva. Jouvency, too, liaa talent ; his narrative 
is perspicuous and fluent, though witli somewhat of 
pretension ; but the misfortune is, that he took the 
word llhtoria too literally, and would not write 
annals as Sacchini had done. He therchiro cut up 
his materials and distributed them under different 
heads : “ Soeiettis domesticis motibus agitata — 
societas extcriiis cladihiis jactata — vexata in Anglia 
— opptJgtiata — uucta etc.” Now the consequence 
of this was, that he did not give due attention to 
what was nndouhtedly the most important point, 
the revived spread of Catholicism throughout the 
protestant countries. The method of annals wjw 
clearly much more suitable to such a subject. With 
all his historical efforts, Jouvency produces nothing 
but fragments. 

And the success, too, of his work was but small. 
The order even entertained the intentiun at one 
time of having that whole period rewritten upon 
the model of Sacchinus. Julius Cordara, who coii- 
tiiuied the history from 161 G to 1625 adhered 
closely to that model. But the spirit of the earlier 
times was irrecovembly lost. Cordura’s volume is 
very useful, but not to bo compared in freedom or 
power with its older predecr.s^ors, or even with 
Jouvencius. It appeared in 1750. Since then the 
society had to struggle too har<l for very existence 
to think of any continuation of its history. More- 
over, had any such been produced, it would have 
displayed a greatly diminished splendour. 

Besides these general histories there arc, as is 
well known, a great number of provincial histories 
of the order. For the most part they have the 
general history for th(!ir groin id work ; frecpumtly 
it is copied literally. This is most strikingly the 
casein Socher’s Historiaprovincise Austria,*, which 
often copies Sacchinus, even in particular turns of 
expression, reproducing, for instance, the “ pudet 
ri'Cerrc” of the original, ^is ‘‘pudet sane referre.” 
(Saechin. iv. vi. 76. Sodier vi. No. 33.) 

1 will not, however, enter upon a criticism of 
these authors. The field is too wide, and they are 
assuredly not likely to exercise any seductive in- 
fluence in our times ; we are rather disposed to 
believe them too little than too much : only I may 
he allowed one observation on the history of Igna- 
tius Loyola himself. 

When we compare Orlandinus with the other 
two more important historians of Loyola, it strikes 
us that he agrees much more with one of them, 
Mattei, (De vita ct moribus D. Igiiatii Loiola*) 
than with the other, l*ietro iiibadencira. The 
manner, too, of that agreement is remarkable. 
Maffoi’s book appeared as early as 1585 ; it was 
not till fiftoen years later that Orlandinus composed 
his, and seeing the great similitude between the 
two, it might bo supposed that Maflei’s had served 
as an original for tlie other. Nevertheless MafTei 
is throiigliout more elaborate and artiflcial in ins 
stylo ; Orlandiima more natural, more simple, and 
likewise more graphic. The enigma is solved wlicn 
wo advert to the fact, that both drew from the 
same source, the notes of Pulancus. Maifci does 
not name him, but we learn from a special treatise 
by Sacchinus, “ Cujus sit auctoritatis quod in B. 
Cajetani vita do b. Ignatio traditur,” to be found 
in the later editions of Orlandinus, that Everardo 
Mercuriano laid the MSS. of Polancus before him. 
According to that authoidty, Orlandinus drew 
chiefly from the saino |l*oluncu9« It is no wonder 


if he and Maffei agree. Only we have the original 
notes in a more authentic form in Orlandinus than 
ill Maffei ; the former is more industrious, more 
cireuinstaiitial, and richer in documentary proofs ; 
tile latter seeks his renown in historical ornaments 
and in good Latin. 

But whence conic Ilibadeneira’s variations ? — 
lie drew chiefly from another MS. authority, the 
iioti's of Ludovicus Consalvus. 

Both Cowsalvus and Polancus derived their infor- 
mation from Loyola’s oral communications ; thus 
much, however, is obvious, that Polancus rather 
gathered up the casual and incidental expressions 
of the genei'al, whilst Consalvus knew how to b^iug 
him at once to a circuni-stantial narrative, particu- 
larly of his fli*st spiritual awakening. 

The result is, that we have here to discriminate 
a twofold tradition, tlie one, that of Polancus, re- 
peated by Maffei and Orlandinus, the other, that 
of Consalvus, reproduced by Hihadcneira. 

Consalvus is by far the more worthy of note : he 
really gives, so far as this can be conceived in such 
a case, an authentic account derived from the lips 
of Ignatius himself. 

But, as Inqipens in all narrations at second-hand, 
we ai’e soon aware even hero, of an enlargement of 
the original sinqdc material, llihailoneira already 
began this. For instance, ho took from the naiTa- 
tives of Donna Isabella Kosel of Barcelona the 
story of the eight days’ extasy which Ignatius had 
at Manresa, out of wliieh he awoke with the word 
Jesus. Examen llihadeneirce in comment, pnev. 
A A. SS. Julii, t. vii. p. 560. 

But jieople were far from being satisfied with 
him. He took no notice of many of the miracles 
that were already currently believed. “ Nescio,” 
says Sacchinus, “ quee mens ineidit lUhadenomo, ut 
inulta ejus generis miracula pneterirct.” This was 
the very reason why Polancus made his collection, 
and why Mercuriano had it wrought up by Muflei, 
whi'iice it passed into the work of Orlandinus. 

But even the latter narratives did not satisfy the 
miracle- craving Jesuitism of the 17th century. 
As early as the year 1606, a cave near Manresa 
began to be esteemed holy, upon its being con- 
ceived that the Excrcitia spiritualia of Ignatius 
were composed there, — although not a word of this 
appears in either the one tradition or tha other, 
and the Dominicans stated, no doubt with en- 
tire truth, that the spelunca of Ignatius was in 
their convent. The most violent disputes between 
the Dominicans and Jesuits were just then in full 
play, — motive enough for the Jesuits to seek another 
theatre for the original foundation of their order. 

And now let us return to our MSS. on Gregory 
XV. and Urban VIII. 

94. RdtUione delli ecd’"* Ilieron. Giustinian 
Proif, Ant. (rrimani K^, Fraiio, Conta^ 
rini Prver, Huron, Soranzo K^, and/* cstraord, 
cd wmmo tiontefiGo Gregorio XV Vanno 1621 U 
HUM di ilaggio, [Report of ... . the am- 
bassadors extraordinary to pope Gregory XV- 
in May 1621.J , 

Of little importance, like all reports of this kind. 

The description of tlic new pope and his govern- 
ment could be but a hasty sketch, after so short a 
stay 5 a few remarks ou the journey, tli© conclave, 
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the descent and past history of the newly elected 
pontilf, and the first coui'se of his administration, 
commonly constitute the whole matter. 

On this occasion, however, something more might 
fairly have been expected, since the ordinary am- 
bassador, Hieroninio Soranzo, who had resided 
five years at the court of Rome, made one in the 
extraordinary embassy, and gave his report con- 
jointly with the other three. 

The interest felt, however, by th^ Venetian 
senate was not like ours ; it was political not his- 
torical. The personal character and the court his- 
tf>ry of a deceased sovereign had no longer any 
attsnetion or ,my essential importance. Soranzo 
contents himself with a few observations. “Non 
debbo tralasciare di narrarc qualche cosa delle piii 
gravi che mi sono occorsc di inaueggiare in si lunga 
et impor|ante Icgatione.” 

The p<*int of most moment is, that ho investigates 
the position assumed towards the see of Rome by 
Venice in the recent negotiations with Spain. 

“ Cli Spagnuoli fiveevano considerar a S. S** quelle 
si opportune congiunture di ravvivar lo ragioni 
della chiesa in golfo. L’ambf si affiitico di mos- 
trare il giusto, aiitico et indubitato pos.se.sso del 
golfo, aggiungendo che la rep*-** per difenderlo 
ricoiTcrebbe ad ajuti stranieri, si valerebbe di 
Inglesi, Olandesi e di Turchi med'ni, e se S. S**ha- 
vesse fomentato I’ingiuste et indebite pretensioni 
di Spagnuoli, arebbe posta tutta la in grand*”** 
scoinpiglio. Un giorno S. mi disae ‘ Stimiamo 
necessario die lo cos<? del golfo non si alterino : le 
novit^ 8(‘guito in osso ci son spiacciute grande- 
inente : lo abbiamo detto a chi no ha parlatov’ ’* 

[The Spaniards drew the attention of his holi- 
ness to that so favorable opportunity of r<*viving 
the rights of the church in the Gulf of Venice. 
The ambassador laboure<l to show tin; just, ancient, 
and indubitable possession of the gulf, adding that 
the rcj)ublic would recur to foreign aid to defend 
it ; that they would avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the English, the Dutch, and of the Turks 
themselves, and if his holiness fostered the unjust 
and improper pretensions of the Spaniards, he 
would throw all Christendom into great disorder. 
One day his holiness said to me : “ Wo think it 
necessary that the affairs of the gulf be not 
changed : the innovations in this matter liave 
greatly displeased us ; we have said so to those 
who have spoken on the subject.”] 

We see that there w’as reason to apprehend an- 
other outbreak of the old differences into open hos- 
tilities. 

Soranzo only strove to persuade Paul V. that 
the republic had no leaning to the protestants. 
“ Lo resi al pieuo capace della bonta e del puro 
zelo della republica.” [I made him fully sensible 
of the goodness and pure zeal of tlie republic.] 

The ambassador felt assured, too, that the new 
pope would not incline to the Spanish party. The 
manner of his election seemed to promise this. 

“ Nella elettione di Gregorio XV si inostro 
Peffetto del spirito santo. Borghese, che aveva 
per far il papa a sua voglia sei voti oltre il bisogno, 
era risoluto di fa^j eleggero Campori : ma tre delle 
sue creature dissentendovi, nascetido piu altri in- 
convenienti, piu per motive et istigatione d’altri 
che per inclination propria venne alia nominatione 
di Ludovisio sua creatura. Questo cardinale aveva 
Tamore di Aldobrandino, fu tenuto da Spagnuoli 


di placidi pensieri, Fraiicesi suo coniidente Ta- 
vcaiio.” 

[The effect of the Holy Spirit was seen in the 
election of Gregory XV. Ihirglu'se, who had the 
disposal of six votes more thau w ere necessary to 
determine the contest, was resolved to have Cain- 
pori elected ; but three of his creatures dissenting 
from this choice, and further inconveniences arising, 
he was induced, rather at the instigation of others 
than uf his own accord, to nominate Ludovisio, 
his creature. This cardinal was liked by A1(U»- 
brandino, was thought placidly disposed by the 
Spaniards, and was held for their own trusty friend 
by the French.] 

The nephew, too, seemed to keep himself still 
free. “ Mostra sinora genio alieiio da Spugnoli ” 
[Up to this time he seems averso to the Spaniards] 
say the ambassadors. 

This, however, w'as but too soon changed. 

95. Vita e fatti di Liidorico Ludovisif di S. JR, Ch. 
Tir^ranr.. vfpott’: di j)apa Gretjoria XV, »cntto 
(hi Luc. Ahtonio Giutdi suo sermtore da U rhino. 
{Gors. 122 leaves.) [Life and acts of Ludovico 
Liidovisi, vico-chancellor of the holy Roman 
church, nej)how of pope Gregory XV., written 
by his servant, Luc. Antonio Giunti of Ur- 
bino.] 

“ Ludovico, ch’e poi stato il card* Liidovisi, nac- 
que in Bologna dal contc Gratio della famiglia di 
Liidovisi e dalla contessa Laviuia Albergati I'amio 
1595 a 27 d’Ottubre.” [Ludovico, who afterwards 
became cardinal Liidovisi, was born in Bologna, 
to count Oratio, of the family of Liidovisi, and the 
countess T.avinia Albergati, on the 27th of Oet(»ber, 
1595.J He was educated in the Jesuit college in 
Rome, made doctor in ldl5, began bis careiT in 
the prelacy in 1619, and the day after hisiinele’s 
coronation, l'’ebru€ary 16, 1621, was made a car- 
dinal, and tiiereby acquired tho prominent political 
station which we have already noticed. 

“ Daro,” says the author, “qualche ceniio dello 
cose parte da lui proposte, parte da lui coad juvate 
o proinosse nel pontificato d(d suo zio Gregorio.” 
[I will toucli lightly on the things partly proposed 
by him, partly ai«Ied or promoted by him during 
the pontificate of his uncle Gregory.] 

1. Traits of character. — “ Ascidtava tutt-o con 
flemma piu chc ordinaria : gli ambasciatori mai si 
rendevano satii di trattar seco, .... si dava a 
tutti, acciocho tutti si dasscro a lui. Mostrava 
giustitia c inisericordia insiemc, senza passione o 
doppiezza.” [He used to listen to every thing with 
more than common phlegm : the ambjisaadors were 
never satiated with transacting business with him 
.... lie gave himself up to all, so that all gave 
themselves up to him. lie displayed justice and 
mercy combined, without passion or excess.] 

2. Promotions, — of the cardinals who had helped 
his uncle’s election to various legations, of Grsino to 
Romagna, Pio to tho March, Ubaldiiii to Bologna, 
Cajipoiii to the archbishopric of Ravenna. Thus 
their good services were rewarded. Nuncios were 
tH'Ut out to every court ; Massinii to Tuscany, Pam- 
fili to Naples, Corsini to France, Saiigro to Spain, 
Caraffa to the emperor, Muntorio to Cologne. Aldo- 
brandino served as general, Pino as paymaster, in 
Gemiany. The greater part of the instnictions to 
these nuncios have come 4own to uS) which makes 
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the following account of the manner in which they 
were framed bo much the more interesting to us. 
“ Quail tunque fossero distesc da m^ Agucchia pre- 
late Bolognese, nondimeno il card^*^ ft^ce in esse 
particular fatica nolle annotationi di cajii, di inotivi, 
del senso di S. Beat’**^, de* ripioghi e consigli sug- 
geriti dal suo proprio avvedimo.nto e sjijjore.” 
[Though they were made out by monsigiieur Ague- 
chia, a Bolognese prclatt;, nevertheless the cardinal 
particularly contributed •to them notes of the pur- 
]>oscH, motives, and sentiments of Ilia holiness, and 
of the remedies and counsels suggested by his owm 
foresight and wisdom.] 'Hie plan was sketched, we 
see, by the cardinal nephew ; the filling up of it 
was undertaken by Agucchia, a countryman of 
Ludovisi. 

.‘i Bulls on the papal elections. — The forms that 
had previously been billowed were changed ; secret 
scrutiny was introduced, the adoration iviis abo- 
lisluid. Giunti states the disadvantages arising out 
of the ladoration. “ Rendeva i cardinali piii tiniidi 
iicl dire il parcr loro, partoriva e fomentava gravi 
disgusti tra gli escludeiiti e gli esclusi, cagionava 
die il pontcfico si eleggesso senza la debita premo- 
ditatione, inentre i capi dellc fattioni manifestavano 
le loro voluntsl, faceva die la soinina dellc elettioni 
fosse ])cr il piu appoggiata a cardinali giovani.” 
[It rendered the cardinals nnn’C timid in express- 
ing their opinions ; it produced and fomented se- 
rious antipathies lietwoen the excluders and the 
excluded ; it oeeasionod the pope to be elected 
without due pi’eineditation, upon the heads of the 
factions displaying their wishes ; it was the cause 
of making the result of tlu) elections depend essen- 
tially on the junior cardinals.] There is good 
reason to suppose that Ludovisi had other motives 
for effecting the change, ; hut these? are not given. 

4. Establishment of the Propaganda. Canoniza- 
tion of the suiiits. — Wo •have already treated of 
tlieso to])i(!S. 

I). 1’i'ansfer of the electorate. — Investigation of 
Lndovisi’s personal share in this transaction. 

a. Acquisition of the lloidelbt'i’g library : — ^‘‘per 
la quale (la biblioteea Palatina) si (»perd molto il 
cardiiJ Ludovisio, atteso die riputava uno degli av- 
veninicnti piu felici del poiititicato did zio ili po- 
terla coiiseguire. Fu destinato il dottor Leon Al- 
laccio, scrittore Greco dell’ istessa biblioteea Vati- 
cana, die nndasse a riceverla et accoinpagnaria” 
I for which (the Palatine library) cardinal Ludo- 
visio exerted himself much, considering its aciiui- 
sition one of the most auspicious events of his 
uncle’s pontificate. Doctor Leon Allaccio, Greek 
writer in the said Vatican libniry, was deputed to 
go and receive, and convey it to Rome]. 

7 . Protection of the Capuchins, whom Ludovisio 
esteemed very highly, and in a marked maimer of 
the Jesuits. — Vitelleselii says, tliat through the spe- 
cial protection (lod was pleased to extend to that 
society, it had alw'ays some great cardinal for its 
patron ; Alexander Farnese, Odoardo Farnese, and 
now Ludovico Ludovisi. He richly endowed the 
Jesuit churches in Rome and in Bologna out of his 
private fortune ; and finally bequeathed in his will 
2(M),0()0 sc. for the completion of the former, having 
already in his lifetime bestow'ed on them every 
year 6000 sc. The author includes this sum in the 
alms ho distributed, and which ho sets down at 
32,802 sc. exactly every year. 

8, The election of Urban V 111. — It is here as- 


cribed to the cardinal, “ superando con la sua 
destrezza le difiicoltii che si traponevano” [over- 
coming by his dexterity the difKcultios that lay in 
the way], llisdepart-m'e fi*om Rome to his archi- 
episcopal see of Bologna was entirely sponla- 
iicous. 

9. His after-life. — He preached sometimes in 
Bologna ; he induced the Bolognese to add Igna- 
tius and Xavier to the number of their heavenly 
protectors*; but the main thing was that, consis- 
tently with the mode in which he had himself con- 
ducted the administration, he set himself in veho- 
ment opjiosition to the vacillating jjolicy of Urban 
VIII. When the victories of (justavus Adol^flms 
occurred in 1631, he offcTcd the court of Spain 
100,000 sciidi, and the proceeds, during the coutiiiu- 
aiiec of the w’ar, of his Spanish abbeys, of which he 
held ten. Giunti gives the letter in which Ludovisi 
made tijis offer, founded upon the “ j)resenti bi- 
.sogni della Germania c dell’ angustissima casa di 
S. base o sostegno della religioiio cattolica” 
[th j present wants of Germany and of his majesty’s 
most august house, the base and support of the 
catholic religion |. The offer was not accepted in 
Spain. Olivarez n*plied to him, that though the 
king declined the offer, that should not hinder his 
majesty from bestowing on the cardinal all the 
favour he could desire, in which the king might bo 
thought interested if he accepted bis proposal. 

Wc find nothing hero of the purpose impiittid to 
the cardinal by a Venetian, of calling a council 
against pope Urban V III. 

For, <»n the whole, this biography is composed in 
the tone of an official panegyrist. Though it con- 
tains much \iseful and ci'edible information, it men- 
tions nothing of a more dubious character. 

The cardinal died shortly afti'r. “ Jjacui anima,” 
says Giunti in conclusion, riposi in cielo.” [May 
his soul repose in heaven.] 

96. Indnittione a monsf resnoro fVAi'ersa. nnntio 
fh'Stinato (I<i N. itJla Cesatra dl P\>r- 
dinando IJ T mpemtore.. Horn* i \2 Apr. 
[Instruction to the bishop of A versa, nuncio 
elect to the emperor Ferdinand II.] 

Wc have seen how important were Caraffa’s ex- 
ertions ; this alone would give weight to the in- 
struction communicated to him by (iregory XV. on 
his entering on his nunciature. But it is further 
deserving of attention, as disclosing the views which 
were entertained in Rome after the battle of Braguc. 

Gregory assumes, in the first place, that it had 
been the intention of the protestanta to extirpate 
the house of Auslriji, to wrest the imperial power 
to themselves, and then to make their way into 
Italy to rob and plunder that noblest portion of tlie 
world. God, however, had given events a different 
turn ; it must now be considered how best this 
might be taken advantage of. 

He enjoins the nuncio to direct his attention to 
the following points : — «. 

L The strengthening of the empire by the 
catholics. He promises the emperor aid, and 
urges him to follow up the victory with speed. 

II. Re-establishmcnt of the catholic religion. 
— The pope rejoices at the prosperous course it is 
taking in Austria and Moravia. It is consolatory to 
him that in Silesia the Calvinists at least are not 
tolerated ; but it would not meet his approbation if 
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the Hungarians would siuiction even tlie Augsburg 
confession, though the most nearly approaching to 
eatholicisiu, la coiifessione die, quantunque roa, 
si dilunga assai incno dalla profqpsiono cattolica di 
qiiellu che facciano Ic piii sette cattolichc.’* But 
Bohemia is the object of his greatest solicitude, 
lie points out the following means for the restora- 
tion of Catholicism in that country. 

1. “ Foiidare in Praga uri’ university cattolica 
[To found a catholic uuivei’sity in l*ragu# ;] 

2. “ IVnicttere nelle antiche parrochic i parrochi 
cattolici e per le cittii i maestri di scola parimente 
cattolici [To replace the catholic parochial 
<*ler{uj' in the ancient parishes ; and in tlie city 
schools, mastijrs likewise catholic ;] 

3. “ L’uso dci catechismi o di buoni libri per 
tiitto, ma per li fanciulli et idioti Tantichc canzoni 
sjurituali^in lingua Bohema [T’he use of the 
catechisms and of good books generally ; but for 
children and simple folk, the ancient spiritual 
songs in the Bohemian language ;] 

I 4. “ Librarj e stainpatori cattolici, facendo visi- 
tare le librorie e stanipo degli eretici [Catholic 
booksellers and printers, the bookshops and i»resscs 
of the heretics being subjected to visitjRion ;J 

o. “ L’opera de’ padri CcHuiti e <li altri reli- 
giosi [The labours of the Jesuit fathers and of 
other orders ;1 

b*. “ Ritornaro in piedi li oollegii di poveri, 
assegnando a (pitdli li belli eeclesiastici alienatl.” 
I'Fo set on foot again the colleges of the poor, 
assigning them the alienated ecclesiastical estates.] 

All means of instruction and education. But 
besides this, tin* nuncio is also directed to resist 
flic appointiiKMit of protestant olficers. “ Lascian- 
dosi le menti humane piu consigliare dal proprio 
iiiteresse <*1 h? da altro, incomineeranno a ])oco a 
poco masainiaiiK'nte i giovani a jiiegarc ranimo 
alia, religicuie cattolica, st; non per altro, per paide- 
cij)are (li piibliei lionori.” [Since nieii's minds are 
more swayed by instinct tliaii by anything else, 
they will begin by degrees, eaj)e(ually the young 
men, to turn to the (tatliolic religion, if not for 
aiiytbing else, at least to participate in public 
honours. 1 

III. Rc-estjiblishmcnt of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diidioii. — I’lie pope has a vast deal to conijilain of on 
this head. The bishops arc still repugnant to 
submit to the maxims of the council of Trent ; 
th(i cunon.s arc given to cornipt practices ; the 
chapters make a had disposal of the place.s in 
their gift ; the emperor too takes too many liber- 
ties. “ LMmpt'ratorc istesso sotto varii pretesti di 
spogli, di juspatronati, di concessioni «apostoliche, 
di avoearie, di incamerationi e di pienezza di 
potesta trattieiie le chiesc gli anni vacanti, et in 
quel mentre so no prendo per so I’entrate.’’ 

IV. Restoration of the papal authority. — The 
emperor appears to be glad to see that the pope 
no longer dar(‘s venture on excommunications and 
bulls. The papal court too has sustained immense 
reductions in itstreceipts from Gemiany, which 
formerly amounted to 200,000 sciidi. {tregory 
will not sanction the proceedings with Klesel, but 
be expresses lumscj^f very moderately on the sub- 
jeet, “ non e mai piaciuto troppo quel fatto.” 
Verospi tlie auditor di rota was sent over to carry 
on the suit. 

V. The emperor’s relation to Italy. — It might 
he made useful, particularly in the affairs of the 
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Valtellinc. In Spaiq they did not yet eonstmt to 
the demolition of the conquered hirtresaes. “ Pare 
che ii duea di Feria et altri ininistri di S. M** Cos. 
ill Italia si oppunghino a quel cousigUo, come coloro 
clic vorrebbero ritenere i forti e con essi la gloria 
di quell’ acijuisto.” [It seems that the duke of 
Feria and other ministers of his imperial majesty 
ill Italy arc opposed to this, as wisliing to retain 
the fortresses, and therewith the glory of this 
acquisition.] But he is fully aware how danger- 
ous this would be ; the protestants in Germany 
w'ould desire nothing better than to see the sword 
unsheathed in Italy. 

V I . Deportment of the nuncio. — He is of course 
recommended in the first place to Eckenberg ; but 
it is esp(!cially remarkable that the nephew ex- 
presses himself but very cautiously respecting the 
Jesuits. “ Tcrrii gran conto del padre Beccano 
eoiifessoro di Cesare, o si valerii con destrezza 
deir opera siia, non lasciando intanto di osservaro 
i siioi diseorsi o consigli per scorprirne nicglio i 
fini et avvisarmegli. E parimente a’ padri Gesniti 
rieorrera con avveduta coiifideiiza.^* [He will 
make great account of father Beccano the empe- 
ri^r’s confessor, and will adroitly avail himself of 
bis aid, not failing meanwhile to watch bis lan- 
guage and counsels, the better to discover his ends 
and to acquaint mo with them. And in like 
manner ho will recur to the Jesuit fathers with 
provident confidence.] With provident confidence ! 
All excellent piece of advice. 

We see mt'an while what brilliant designs were 
already conceived by the pope, lie even then eont(.*iu- 
jdated a restitution of all church property. With 
this remarkable passage wo shall close our extracts. 
“ Secondo che s’aiideramio ae(|uistando do paesi 
temiti avanti dagli eretici, ella faccia graiulissiina 
istanza con S. M** di riciiperaro i beni ceclosiastlci 
occupali da loro e di renderli alle chioso et alH 
veri })atroni. Questo officio si fec(‘ p<'r ordim* di 
jiapa I’aolo V, quando ii marchese Spiiiola s’inipos- 
.sesso del ])alatinato, e I’imporatore rispose che non 
era ancor tempo di trattarnc.” [In pro]H)rtioii as 
possession sluill ho obtained of territones previ- 
ously possessed by tlie lieretics, you shall pn'ss 
most urgently with his ma.j(.*sty for the recovt'ry 
of the <*ec!esinstical property seized by them, and 
for its restoration to the churches, and to tin true 
patrons. This application was made by order of 
pope I’aul V., when the mar([niK Spinola took pos- 
S(>ssion of the Palatinate, and the (‘inpcror replied 
that it was not yet time to treat of it.] 

We see that tlu^ idea of the edict of restitution 
was conceived by I’aul V. in the year 1C20, but 
was rejected at that time by the emperor as inop- 
portune. 

Tlie nuncio was now to urge it anew, and to 
represent to the emperor tho merit ho would 
acquire by it. 

07 . Imtruttionc a mwsf SniujrOf ptitrinrcha (VAfes- 
mndrUi et areteescjoro di IJen&rento^ pt-r andar 
V iwzio di S. nl re caitol ico. 1 <12 1 . [I iistruc- 
tion to men sigi" Sangro, patriarch of Alessan- 
dria and arclihishop of Benevento, on his 
proceeding as nuncio to the catholic king.] 

Sangro is reminded that tho power of Spain i.s 
now chiefly in the hands of Vzeda and of the grand 
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inquisitor. He was therefore particularly to recall 
his spiritual duties to the hitter’s mind. 

In order to discover secrets, he is directed to 
attach himself to the amba8sadoi*8 of Venice and 
1’uscany, “ de* quali si suol «*avarc molto** [from 
whom there is usually much to bo g(»tj. 

The (juestions of immunity, of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and of collettoria, are then entered 
into with some minuteness. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the defective and illegible copy 1 found, 
lirevented me from going further into these points. 

The main thijjg is the exposition of the political 
relations. 

The nuTicio was above all things to demand a 
renewal of the war with Holland. 

He w'as to remind the court that prince Mau- 
rice was now old, and that his death was daily 
to be expected ; that the division botw'cen the 
Arniinians and the Gomarists enfeebled the pro- 
vinces : count Henry hoped with the ai<l of the 
fonner, count Enicst with the aid of the latter, to 
obtain the supreme authority : that the Zealanders 
were poor, the Hollanders hated for their arro- 
gance. “ Laondo il ro non ])uo voltaro Ic sue 
forze contra di loro in megli(»r tempo ovvero 
opportunita.** [Hence there could not be a more | 
favourable time or oi»portunity for the king to turn 
his arms against them.] 

98. Imtndtione a V. il/*’ di Torta^ arclmcow 
di Antrinopvli, nKiitio dt^atuiato da iV. in 
Poloula. 30 Mn<)i/io 1021. — [Instruction to 
archbishop Torres of Aiitrinopoli, nuncio elect 
to Poland.] 

The iiusiindcrstanding between Paul V. and 
Sigismund III. was not altogether insignificant 
“ Se la pieta del re,” says Gregory XV. in this 
instruction which he commenced to his first nuncio, 
“ e la riverenza die a qiujsta sede egli porta, non 
havessc ainmorzato del tiitto o alnieiio coperte le 
Hcintille do’ dispiaceri low, se ne sarebbe per il 
snfiioiii altriii acceso alcuii fuoco di disordia ma- 
nifesta.” [Had not the piety of the king, and the 
reverence he bears this see, wholly stifled or at 
least covered the sparks of their displeiusure, they 
would have been blown up by others into an open 
fiaine of discord.] 

Grt'gory now labours to smooth over everything. 
Ht! is penetrated by the sense of the merits of this 
king, who could not have been made a better 
catholic in Home itself. 

The nuncio is enjoined above all things to bear 
himself blameless in his conduct: pcrcho'tutti 
gli pongono gli occhi adosso e prendono ancora 
(iseinpio da santi costumi di lui, et il re medesimo 
il propt)ne a suoi prelati per nonna” [for the 
eyes of all will be fixed on him, and they will take 
example of holy manners from him, and the king 
himself will propose him as a model to his pre- 
lates]. To be a sedultms frequenter of the ban- 
quets of the great would be in itself no bad means 
of acquiring influence, but it would end in weaken- 
ing the respect whicii ought to bo entertained for 
a nuncio. 

1 1 woubl bo well if the nuncio would as formerly 
visit the churches in person. 

The main thing is still education. The institu- 
tion of the Dottrina Cliristiaua, as subsisting in 


Italy, should be introduced likewise into Poland. 
Catechisms and spiritual books must be provided, 
and worldly or protestaut songs superseded by 
catholic. • 


99. Indruttiom a V. LanceUotti, Temm di 

Nola, destinato da N. mu nuntio in Pofonia, 
— [Instruction to monsieur LanceUotti, bishop 
of Nela, nuncio elect to Poland.] 

I know not whether belonging to the year 1622 
or 1623, but certainly during the reign of Gre- 
gory X y. c 

'I’he instruction given to Torres is communicated 
to the nuncio. Since that time, by order of the 
Propaganda, all bishops had been required to give 
in reports of their dioecscs : these too \icve to be 
consulted by the nuncio. 

politics come fi)rward soinewbat more promi- 
nently. Tlio nuncio should do Ips utmost to up- 
ho'd the good undewtanding between Poland and 
the house of Austria. This would briille the 
Turks and the enemies of the emperor. 

Tho Poles would gladly have concluded peace, 
or at least a truce for twenty years, with Gnstavus 
Adolphus : the latter represented too that tho 
Polish line should succeed him if he died childless ; 
but Sigismund rejected all overtures. “ Ih'iiche 
Gustavo per conditioiie espressa oflrissc cbe mo- 
reiido lui seiiza figliuoli gli avesse a succedere S. 

e la Bua stirpe, s^opposc a questi consigli.” 
It was only out of deference to the Poles that he 
consented to a short armistice. 

The affairs of the united Greeks had been 
already investigated in the iustniction to Torres, but 
they were treated more distinctly and thoroughly in 
this document. 

** I Greci commossi a tempo di Clemente Ottavo 
per opera di Kupaccio Pacciorio, chc fu prinia 
vescovo overo vladiea di Vladimiera e poi metro- 
politauo di Cliiovia, si contentarono i vescovi o 
vladici loro, eccettuati quelli di Leopoli o di Pre- 
misla, che nella loro ostinatione si rimascro, d’unirsi 
alia chiesa Homana, e di riconoscerc, come fecero 
I’anno 1 095, il papa per loro capo secondo la forma 
e professione di fede nel concilio Fiorentino con- 
tciiuta. Ma tante discordio ne nacquero, e cosi si 
posero nelle diete a impugnare quella unioiie li 
nobili Greci, dagli heretici favoriti, che s’e haviito 
a mettere sossopra il regno : imperocche pochi del 
clero e molto mcuo del popolo I’lianno voluto ab- 
braccinre, affennaiido tutti essero per privati 
disegni e per arabitione di pochi stata fatta e senza 
loro partecipatioue. Onde si couservano bene li 
vescovi o pastori cattolici, ma questi soli so ne 
staniio, senza trovare pecorello cho segiiitare li 
vogliano, e di piu corrono gran riscLio d’essere 
dalle sedie loro cacciati e che vengano ancor ad 
cssi levate quelle chiese che tolte gi& alii scismatici 
furongli concedute. Onde in tuttc lo diete se ne 
fa lo strepito gi'aude : e nell* anno passato avvenne 
che un vescovo o fosse il patriarca scismatico di 
Gerusalerame mandate in Moscovia et in Russia 
dal patriarca di Co8tantinopoli,^8i fermd fra Russi, 
e vi creo tanti scismatici quanti soiio gli uniti, et 
eccito li cosacchi, che s<»no tutti Greci scismatici, 
ad addiinc*indare nella dieta con offerte grandissime, 
perche il regno per la guerra col Turco havesse 
bisogiio di loro, che all* antiche loro pretensiuni si 
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sodisfacesse : ma il vescovo di Santo Angelo, all’ 
^ hoi*a nuntio, ne divert! Timpeto, siche tra per questo 
e per publiche uecessiti!, clie a iiuovc conteae nun 
lasciavano luogo, si pose con I’autorit^ del re il 
iiogf>tio in sileiitio. Si vivo non di meno dagli uiiiti 
nel medesimo timore : e li piu pnidonti prelati no 
pronosticano alia fine de’ mali oventi ae alcun pro- 
vcdiinento non vi si piglia : onde havrebbero aleuni 
havuto per lo migliore che Tunione non si fosse mai 
fatta, apportiindo cssi che sarebbe state ^iu agevole 
il ridurife li nobili singolarraente e di fafniglia in 
fiuniglia alia chiesa cattolica, perche si vede per 
prova che tutti eoloro chc ad \ino abbarulonano il 
rih^Grcco o lo scisimi, stanno indla nostra chiesa 
perseveranti.” [The Greeks, moved in the time of 
Clement Vi 11. by Rupaecio Pacciorio, who was 
first bishop or vladica of Wladimir, and afterwards 
metropolitan of Chiovia, were content, they and 
their bis^liops or vladiei, except those of Leopoli 
and Premisla, who remained obstinate, to unite 
themselves to the Roman church, and to recognize 
the pope for their head, ais they did in the year 
1595, according to the form and profession of faith 
contained in the Florentine council. Rut such dis- 
cords ensued in conseejuence, and the Greek mtbles, 
backed by the herolios, s(» set themselves to impugn 
this union in the diet, that the kingdom ha<l like to 
have been turned upside down ; because few of the 
clergy, and much f(‘wer of the common people, were 
willing to embrace it, all of them aflirming that the 
thing was done for private ilesigiis, and to further 
the ambition of a few witho\it any participation of 
theirs. Hence the catholic bishops and pastors still 
subsist, hut they stand alone, and find no Hocks that 
will follow tliem ; moreover they run groat risk of 
beit)g expelled from their places, and of losing also 
those ehurclies which, having been already taken 
from the sehisinatics, were conferred on them. Ac- 
cordingly there is a great noise about the matter 
in every (iiet : and last year it liappciicd that a 
bishop, or it might be the schismatic patriarch of 
Jerusslein, sent iiipj Moscovy and Russia by the 
j)atriarch of Constantinople, established himself 
among the Russians, and created amongst them 
sehisinatics as numerou.s as the iiuited Greeks, and 
excited the Cossacks, who are all Greek schis- 
matics, to demand in the diet, with very large 
otfers, because the kingdom had need of them on 
account of the war with the I’urks, that their 
ancient pretensions should be satisfied. Rut the 
bishop of Santo Angelo, then nuncio, parried the 
blijw, so that, what with his exertions, and what 
with the public necessities, which would not admit 
of fresh contests, the matter was sihuiced by the 
royal authority. Notwithstanding this, the same 
fear is continually entertained on the side of the 
united, and the most inU^lligent prelates prognosti- 
cate that matters will end liadly if some provision 
be not made. Borne therefore are of opinion it 
were better the union had never taken place, argu- 
ing that it would have been easier to bring over 
the nobles singly, and family by family, to the 
catholic church ; for it is proved by experience, 
that all those who individually abandon tho Greek 
ritual and the schism persist in tlieir attachment 
to our church.] * 

100 . Rdatione fatta aUa congregatione ds propagaTuia 
Jute da Diongsio Lazari topra edeune cose che 
possono essere di serritio alia santa fedc cattolica. 


1622. [Report made to the congregation ‘‘ de 
propaganda fide,” by Dionysio Lazari, on 
some things which may be of service to tho 
holy catholic faith.] 

Dion. Lazari had been for a while — “molti 
mesi” is his own expression — in England, and in 
this paper states the means by which Catholicism 
might be restored in that country^ 

The means, he thinks, were three : negotiation 
w ith one, or with many, or violent measures. 

Rut he is of opinion that much might bo doiio 
with king James personally : that king was indif- 
ferent in his opinions and tiinoi*oii8. “ l*er la 
pratica ehe ho di Ini, lo stimo iiidifferente in qual- 
sivoglia religionc.” It would bo well to foster his 
suspicions, by means even of 8upi>osititiou8 letters. 
“ Far artiticiosamente avisar qiialehe suo ministro 
fuori del regno di persona da loro creduta fedele, 
e neir istesso regno far trovar qualeho lettera a 
nomo siipposito che trattassc in forme segrete 
queste matorie.” [To have somo minister of his 
in foreign jiarts craftily advised by a person he sup- 
posed trustw orthy ; and to cause some letter in a 
feigned name to bo discovered in the kingdom itself, 
treating of these matters with a show of seeresy.] 
Riickinglinm too might well be gained over ; his 
wife w'as tho daughter of a catholic, and w'as lu'r- 
self privily catholic ; “ e segreta cattolica figlia 
aneho di segreto cattolico.” Ruckingham laid 
great weight on alliances w ith foreign powers ; he 
could he moat gained through them, especially as 
lie W'as always in peril from the parliament. “ Es- 
sendo composto il parlamento (piasi per la maggior 
parte di {)uritani, stimarebbe egli specie dV.'ttieaec 
vendetta rinduiTc il re al cattolieisino.” [The jiar- 
liamcnt being composed for tho most part of jmri- 
tans, he would deem it a kind of effective vengeance 
to make the king catholic.] 

Influence on the common people.* — it would ho 
very advantageous, could freedom of preaching he 
obtained. “ 1 1 eho si potrebbe fare per via di 
danaro, propoiieiido, per eosi dire, una gabclla di 
predicatori et auditori, indueendosi il ro inolto volt<? 
per I’interesse a eo.se eontrarie a sua volonta.” 
[Which might be done by way of money, propos- 
ing, so to speak, a toll on preaidiers and lu'arers, 
for the king is often induced by interest to things 
contrary to his inclination.] 

Violent measures ho says were not to be thought 
of. Rut we see that even those of a pacitic nature 
w'hich he proposes were not practicable. 

Lazari belonged to that class of people who think 
to influence the course of society by intrigues and 
dexterous machinations, which however can never 
be the case. 

He has no hopes from tho rising generation ; it 
was reareil wholly in protestant seiitiinents : tho 
prince alone, afterwards Charles I., seems to hold 
out some promise. “ lo v’ho grandissiina speranza, 
per vedcrlo d’iudole molto ingeiuia, di costumi assai 
generosi, molto sohrio nel detestar li eattolici.” [I 
have great hopes of him, seeing that he is of a 
highly ingenuous nature, of rather generous prin- 
ciples, and very temperato in his hatred of the 
catholics.] 

101 . Tmtruttione at dottor Leone AUaiio per and are 
in Germania per la libreria del Palatino. 1622. 
{Court libr.in Vienna, llohenh,) [Instrue- 
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tion to doctor Leone Allatio to go into Germany 
for the Palatine library.] 

The infltruetion by which Leo Allatius, then 
Hcriptor in the Vatican, wtis empowered to receive 
|)0.sse89ion of the lleidcdberg lil)rary. 

It is to be found not only in Vienna, but also in 
many other libraries, for instance in the Chigi 
libmry in Rome, among the collections of instruc- 
tions by Gregory XV. The literary interest of the 
subject has also caused it to be known in Ciemiaiiy. 
(^luulc, Paumgarten, and GerdtiS, one after the 
other, had it prijited in Latin. 

Having once come within the range of protestant 
erudition, it necessarily became the subject of dis- 
cussion. In his history of the formation, plunder, 
and dt’struction (>f the old Heidelberg collections, 
(Heidelberg, Id 17) P* ^nr learned fellow citizen 

and friend, G. K. Fr. Wilken, ha.s raised formidable 
objections against its authenticity. 

'J’he Jjatin translation is executed indeed in a 
manner that must provoke suspicion. Fortunately 
however, this is dissipated when we obtain sight of 
the original MS. 

In the Latin for instance it is said, in reference 
to the consecKited medals which were given to 
Allatio for Tilly’s soldiers, Unum adliuc R. T. D. 
Kuppeditamus stratagema, ut scilicet sibi niagnam 
numniorum comjjarcjt copiam, (pios a sanctis cano- 
nisatos esse iiiigat.” [We suggest one stratagem 
to the reverend doctor, that he should get together 
a great (piantity of coins, and pretend that they are 
canonized by the saints.] Surely it is incredible 
that the Roman court should have expressed itself 
in this fashion to one of its servants. 

Upon turning to the original, we find it really 
runs quite ditferontly. “ E <iui soggUingerd a V. S. 
che se le dark nn grosso nuinero di inedaglie con 
rindulgcnza della canoniz/ationo do’ santi fatta da 
N. S.” [And there 1 will mention to you, that you 
shall be furnished with a groat number of medals, 
with the indulgence of the caiioni/atioii of the 
saints made by Ins lioliness.] 1 uudersUind by this, 
medals commemorative fif the canonization of the 
saints, which Gnigory XV. had determined on, with 
an indulgence. 

As little is it to be found in the original, that 
Allatio was to address the duke of liavaria in 
German, as the Latin version tisserts : "tradito,” 
it is said in Bauingartcn : “ brevi a Saiicto Patro 
fidei ipsius concredito, Gormanico idioniate cum 
nffandi.'* [On presenting to him the holy father’s 
brief committed to liis charge, to address him in 
the German tongue.] The original the other 
hand says, prcseiitaiido a Sua Altezza il breve di 
N. le parlerk a iiome di Sua S^^ conformo al 
tenore di t‘SMo.” [On presenting our lord’s letter 
to his highness, he shall speak in the name of liis 
holiness conformably with the tenor of tlie same.] 

The translation outrages tho Italian original and 
all probability. 

Put when wo see that the original is far more 
rationally composed, and under circumstances that 
admit of no doubt, wc can no longer bo sceptical 
! of its authenticity. 

Oiu* thing, however, is certainly true, that Allatio 
\vas to spread the report that the library was to be 
transferred to Munich, not to Rome. ** In ogiii 
caso siirii bene di mettor voce che si abbia da 
ctiudurre solumcnte a Mynaco c non a Roma.” We 


have repeatedly seen how the most extreme wari- 
ness was inculcated upon the papal envoys. Simi- 
lai’ instructions were given to Allatio. For in- 
stance : “ Massimamente per i paesi sospetti sara 
sempre meglio di andarc in habito corto, come j>er- 
sona iiegotiante del dominio Vcncto.” [Particularly 
in suspected countries it will always be advisabh' 
to wear a short coat, like a commercial individual 
of the Venetian dominions.] So much dissimula- 
tion xvas tlkmght necessary. 

We need not winder at such directions being 
given in writing. They were fond of writing at 
that court, particularly in Ludovisio’s chancery. 
The instructions drawn up by Aguccdiia arc .not 
wanting in important political views, but they are 
also full of trifles of this kind. Tho author wished 
to have tho credit of thinking of every thing. 

Furthorniore, there was good reason to apprehend 
the fury of the reformed party, especially a£ this loss 
to their metropolis, Tlu? library was to be escorted 
by a detachment of cavalry. 

102. liistruttlone al /xirffrc Don Tohhi Corona 
chicrici nyolari mandat 0 da papa Grraorio JVK 
al re di Franeia e pr'nna al dnea di Satoia per 
Vimpreaa della cittadi Gitierrn. 1022. {Lihr. of 
Fruidfnrton Main. MISS. Glaabiny. Torn. 30, 
n. 1. 20 loaves.) [Instruction to father Don 
Tobia Corona, of the chierici regolari, sent by 
Gregory XV. to the king of France, and first 
to the duke of Savoy, resjx'cting the enterprise 
against the city of Geneva.] 

Beginning : “ L’ Italia cho dall’ oterna provi- 
donza e stata eletta a reggero bora l’im|M'ri(> tem- 
ponile, bora lo spirituale del mondo.” [ I taly, wliich 
has been elected by eternal Providence to sWtay 
now tho temponil, now the spiritual empire of the 
^vorld.J 

Geneva is pre-eminently odious to this spiritual 
government, “ non solo come j)iena di huomini aj)- 
pestati, nia come catedra di ])cstilenza” [not only 
as full of plague-struck men, but as the high .seat 
of jiestilcnce]. 

’J’o chastise it, to destroy it, belonged before all 
others to the pope, tho vicar of Christ, and to the 
<luke of Savoy, who still wore the name of count of 
Geneva. The pope and the duke had often made 
tlie attemj>t, but were always fiaistrated by the 
protection afforded by F^ranco to that city. 

Now, however, the position of things is altered. 
** La Franeia tratta il soggetto di doinare i rihellati 
heretici, et ha da ricever piaccrc che per togliere 
loro lo furze e la riputatioue si faccia il medesiino 
senza suo costo in altrc parti.” [France is en- 
gaged in tho tusk of subduing the heretic rebels, 
;uui must be gratified to see them deprived of 
strength and reputation, by the prosecutitm of tho 
same course in another quarter without any cost to 
herself.] 

The pope had devised a plan from the beginning 
of his reign, and thought to prepaije the way for its 
execution by the mission of a regular ecclesiastic. 
“ Poiche habbiamo un* argumento di religionc, si 
coiivicne fuggciidoiie il ruinore coprirlo piii cho si 
puote : vuolc iiiviarvi un rcligiosd. La P. V*’®’ por- 
tera da per tutto quest© negotio come nato iicll’ 
nnimo di Sua senza altiu originc cho delJo 
spirito santu.” 

He wjis, in the first place, to excite the warlike 
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propensities of the duke of Savoy, and if he asked 
for aid, he was to represent to him how much the 
assistance afforded to the emperor and the League 
liad exhausted the apostolic see, wliat large claims 
the Poles put forward, and what expense Avignon 
occasioned ; at the same time holding out by all 
means a hope of some help : ‘‘ die Siia non 
Sara stretta a S. A. di tutti qiielli ajuti che dalle 
picciole forzo uscir potraiino.” The nuncio will 
also request the requisite information* as to the 
rights of Savoy to (leiicva. 

Jhit the chief thing is what representations ho is 
to make to the king of France ; 1. Tliat he should 
not bring upon himself the suspicion that In; per- 
.secut(;d the protestants solely for motives of state ; 
2. That even these, rightly understood, demanded 
the destruction of (xeneva. “ So Ciiicvra non fosse 
stata ricovero di Calvino, la S. non havvrobbe 
di prosoftte da portiU’o rjirnii coritro Tostinati e 
pervorsi suoi populi Ugonotti, non si vedrebbe luis- 
cero le ropuhliche contro la monarchia. . . . Sono 
repuhliclic popolari cho in ogni pahno di terroiio c 
Hno noil’ istessa corto o forso nolla camera del re 
hanno lor cittadini e acgiuici. . . . Gia la republica 
loro (Ugonotti) c piantatii, giii no sono publicato lo 
loggi, e gia in ogni jirovineia hanno costituiti i ma- 
gistrati, i coiisigli et i governatori dell’ arrai ; piu 
non hanno da faro die da andare oglino a muovero 
I’anni al re pur caitciarlo di casa.” fHa<l not 
(jiciK'va afforded an asylum to Calvin, his majesty 
would not now he forcetl to have recourse to arms 
against his obstinate and perverse H uguciiot sub- 
jects ; republics would not he seen springing up 
against iiioiuirchy . . . They arc popular republics 
(those of the Huguenots), that have their citizens 
and adherents on every foot of ground, and in the 
very court, and perhaps dos<‘t of the king. . . , 
'Pile republic of the Huguenots is alreiftly founded, 
already its laws arc published, already in every 
province they liave appointed inagisti'atCH, councils, 
and military commandera ; there remains nothing 
for tlieni to do but to take up arms of their own 
accord against the king, and to turn him out of 
dooi's.J 

We see how prominently the monarchical prin- 
ciple showed itself in the efforts of Catholicism. 
Geneva was to be destroyed, as the mistress and 
adviser of the Huguenot republics. She could now 
receive no succour, as all the other protestants had 
tlieir hands full, and the English ware bound by 
treaties. 

And what would this augmentation of Savoy 
signify, in comjiarison with the power of France 1 
The pass could not be defended against the Swiss 
since the king possessed Bresse. “ 1 cantoni catto- 
lici, con quali la corona c piu congiunta, no ricevc- 
ranno e servitio e piacere : certo che il can tone di 
Kriburgo circondato da Beriiesi lieretici, beuche 
sia valoroso e di loro non tema, haver, ^ iiondimeno 
piu caro di confinare per via del lago con quella 
cittii divenuta cattolica e posta sottn il doniinio <ii 
un principe aniico|} cattolico,che libera et heretica 
reniancnte.” [The catholic cantons, with which 
the crown is most connected, will derive advantage 
and gratification from the measure. It is certain 
that the canUm of Friburg, surrounded by the he- 
retic Bernese, though it be valorous and fear 
them not, will nevertheless prefer to touch, through 
the medium of the lake, upon their city, become 
catholic, and placed under the government of a 


I friendly and catholic prince, than i*cmaining free 
and heretical.] 

Cardinal Ketz, the constable (LuinesV and Fere 
Arnoux, are named as those from whom father 
Tobia might particularly look to rfC(‘ivo support. 

We shall presently speak of the result of this 
mission. 

103. lldatione di Ronm fatta nd »cmto Veveto dnW 
amhoitciad^r Uainiero Zeno uHi 22 di Nor. 
Jnfonnat. PoUtt. tom. xvi. 101 U‘aves. (Re- 
port on Home made to the Venetian senate by 
the amhassailor Hainiero Zeno.] 

The returned ambassadors usually express them- 
selves Vith modesty and deference, both with re- 
gard to tlio sovereigns whose courts they have left 
and to their hearers. Uainiero Zeno is the first 
wl^» displays a great deal of self-sufficiency. Not 
only he dcchu’es that he lays before the senate a 
schedule of the papal revenue and expenditure, 
which he had drawn up with scrupulous industry 
(f. 00), but he also reminds his hearers in what 
liv(dy coloiira lie had dej)icted tliis cardinal or that 
in his dispatches (f. Ill): he says outright of pope 
Urban, “ In two wortls I demolishe«l his argu- 
ments he broadly asserts that the Divine Majesty 
had given him the talent to penetrate into the 
innorniost thoughts of the eJosest men ; and he 
puts into the mouth of cardinal Ludovisio an en- 
comium on tli(‘ republic, because she always choso 
a.s lier ambassadors to Romo men of the most tried 
ability. 

Rainier Zeno rc-appears a few years afterwards, 
in the Venetian troubles of the year 1020 ; every- 
thing that issues from him on that oceasion hears, 
Iik(5 tile report before us, tlie stamp of self-suffici- 
ency that characterizes so many Italians and 
Spaniards of that century. 

Now between men of this character bicicerings 
could not fail to arise : Rainier Zeno accordingly 
met with the most unpleasant incidents in the 
coui*se of his embassy. 

The greater part of it fell upon the times of 
Gregory XV. Ludovisio exacted a reverence and 
oljsequiousiicss that Zeno would not accord him : 
they very soon came into violent collision with 
each other. 

Zeno describes these disputes in the last part of 
his report. He boasts that he often made the 
nephew keen answers and put him to silence. He 
is particularly delighted with the recollection that 
he often got news by private means of things the 
nephew thought enveloped in deep secresy, and 
then let the latter perceive that he was aware of 
them : he rejoices at the annoyance this occasioned 
Ludovisio. “ Vedevn,” ho says, " che appresso di 
ino non poteva restaro in quel gi’an concetto di 
.sapere ch’egli con tutti ascosameiite anihiva.” [Ho 
saw that with mo ho must give up his mighty con- 
ceit of dealing impenetrably with every one.] But 
ho would not have any ono suppose tliat this had 
done mischief ; on the contrary, it had rather 
tended to augment tho reputation of the republic. 
When it was thought of leaving the Valtclline in 
the liaiids of the Spaniards as a deposit, there was 
nothing Ludovisio dreaded so much as the uproar 
of the Venetian pnitests “ (il fracasst) cho era per 
far io, il rimbomho delle mie protestc).” 

These times were now ]ias8od. Urban Vlll. 
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tiarl RHCcndcd the papal throne, and Rainier Zeno 
makoH it hiH chief buHinesB to describe his personal 
character, his court and administration, so far as 
they were then known. 

He repeatedly says, that the cardinals had no 
other thou;;;ht than to say what might please the 
pope : ho thinks it a very good thing that no one 
thought of setting the papal finances in order. 
There is no instrument, he says, more specially 
adapted for bewildering all Christendom than the 
head of a pope. 

Upon this ho gives a sketch of Urban VIII. : 
" E* proncipo d’aspetto grave c vciierabilc, di sta- 
tura grande, di colore olivastro, di lincamenti 
nobili, di pel nero cho coinincia a tirar al canuto, 
d*attillatura pin cho ordinaria, e di gratia shigolare 
ne’ gesti e ne’ nuiti del corpo. Parla per occcllonza 
bene, ct in qualsivoglia discorso che s’entra seco, 
ha da difendersi (juanto vuole, e d*ogni mat^ia 
niostra d ’haver peritia straordinaria. lla mostrato 
sin hora diletto grande della poesia, Piiso della 
quale non ha niai intermesso, ne pure nolle occii- 
pationi e nelli studii pin serii : percid grintendenti 
di questa arte e dclle lettcre che chiamano di hu- 
inanita sono stati sempre bcnvediiti da lui, et gli 
ha favoriti cortcHoiiiente in quello chc ha potuto : 
non I’a perd qiicsto diletto astratto da <iUello che 
iniportava pin e che era piii iieceasario per li cari- 
chi che succcssivamente li sono passati per lo muni, 
dico dallo studio dellc leggi, iicl <iuale ha faticato 
incessanteiinmte dalla prima gioventii siiio a questi 
ultimi anni con tanta maggiore applicatione, percho 
cosi richiedeva la carica del ptirfetto della signa- 
ttira di giustitia, magistrate che richiedc studio et 
aeutezza graudissima ct esattissima per la variety 
dello inaterie cho vi concorrono. Delli affari del 
numdo e degl’ interessi do* prencipi c intendentis- 
siino, ipianto chc se nello scuole politiehe havesso 
fatt<> coiitimia dimora.” [Ho is a prince of grave 
and venerable aspect, tall, of an olive complexion, 
noble featur(‘s, black hair which begins to turn 
grey, of more than ordinary iioatness in his attire, 
and of singular grace in the gestures and move- 
ments of his body. He sjieaks exceedingly well, 
and whatever be the subject of discourse, he has 
nrguiiumts at will, and displays extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in every matter, lie has hitherto mani- 
fested great delight in poetry, which he has never 
ceased to cultivate oven in the midst of business 
and of the moat serious studies. Accordingly the 
proficients in this art and in what is calh'd humane 
litex'ature have always been well received by him, 
and ho has courteously favoured them as far as ho 
could. This taste, however, has not withdrawn 
him from matters of more importance, and fiH)m 
Kueh us were more necessary to the various offices 
which have successively fallen into his luaiids. I 
allude to the study of the laws, in which he has 
laboured inet'SHuntly from his earliest youtli up to 
these late years, with all that extmordinary apjili- 
cation required by the office of prefect of the seg- 
natura of justice, an office which requires study 
and extreme and most exact acuteness, seeing the 
variety of matters with which it has to deal. He 
is cxct'edingly well aciiuainted with the affairs of 
the world, and with the interests of sovereigns, as 
though he had passed all his life in the school of 
polities.] 

It is scarcely necessary to extract further ; the 
reseinblauco is only gcreral. Wo do not perceive 


the more delicate lines of that intellectual physio- 
gnomy, whether it was that they did not show them- 
selves till a later period, or that Zeno had not the 
art to catch them. 

It is the same with his descriptions of the pope's 
kinsmen, and of the cardinals, whom the author 
goes through in detail. 

This only is to be noticed, that ho advises his 
countrymen not to expect any kind of service from 
the Venet/an cardinals. “ Priuli,” he says, “ lan- 
guido di spirito come di corpo.” [Priuli is feebh^ 
in spirit as in body.] So contemptuously does he 
treat them. Of Veiiicr he will say nothing, to 
aveid quarrelling with his relations. 

He then proceeds to politics. Ho is glad^that 
this time a pope has been elected wdio is not in lovo 
with the Spaniards. Albuquen^ue had found the 
ground uncommonly hard, and his demands had 
not been complied with. The relations (>f Urban 
VIII. to Franco are thus represented by Zeno. 

“ Non e da dubitarsi che il pontefice verso il 
regno di Francia habbi molta propemsione d’affetto, 
additandocelo multe congetture probabilissime : 
liebbero a quella corto principio le sue graiidezze, 
alle quali, so bene ascose per merlti proprii, non 
nega pero egli medesimo che di grande ajuto li 
fo.ssoro le attestatiuni d’Henrico quarto della sodis- 
fattione che haveva del suo mode di negotiare et 
del gusto die sciitircbbe di vederli parteeipato 
PJionor solito a conferirsi filli altri resideiiti in 
quella carica ; quadra benissimo a Sua il t rat- 
taro do’ Francesi ingenuo ct libero, lontano dalli 
artificii, lontano dallo duplicity proprio delle altre 
nationi ; ha una certa eonformita di gonio ulle 
qualitii de* studii alii quali s’apfilicano et do^ quali 
si dilettaiio piu li Francesi, ch’c la pulitezza dclle 
lettere, r<.Tiiclitiono pin aeconcia, la poesia, la cog- 
nitioiic dell# lingue, in die per quanto le permet- 
toiio le sue attioni, s*c pigliato mol to piacere. 
Stima quel r(?giio, quanto si ])ob.sji dire, per repu- 
tarlo equilibrio dell’ ambitioiio d’altri, li cui iini 
miraiio .seiiza dubbio alia monardiia universale.*^ 

[It is not to be doubted that the pope is warmly 
iiidiiicd towards the kingdom of France, many very 
probable motives strengthening this conjecture. 
His greatness took its first rise at that court ; and 
though uplifted by his own merits, he does not 
himself deny that he was greatly assisted by the 
attestations of Henry IV. to the satisfaction his 
mode of transacting business gave that king, and to 
the p1t*aauro with which his majesty saw him made 
partaker of the honours usually conferred on those 
w'ho filled the office ho held. ’I’he ingenuous and 
open dealings of the French, remote from the arti- 
fices, remote fi*om the duplicity, peculiar to other 
nations, square exceedingly well with tho disposi- 
tion of his holiness. The kind of studies to which 
the French apply themselves, and in which they 
mo.st delight, are in a manner congenial to liis 
nature, namely polite literature, a more graceful 
erudition, poetry, and the knowledge of languages, 
in which, as far as his active puijsuits allowed him, 
he has taken great pleasure. He esteems this 
kingdom in the highest possible degree, as think- 
ing it tho counterpoise to the ambition of the 
others, which no doubt aim* at universal mo- 
narchy.] 

The pope was displeased with the Venetians for 
their connexion with hei’ctics and unbelievers ; he 
thought they might surely find other assistance. 
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Zeno eoneliidc a with once more reeallin^ to mind 
the sweat and labour his ottice had cost him, his 
ropoated vigils, and the bitter vexations that had 
iTn]>aircd his health. “ Nevi*rthele»s,” he says, “ I 
am better pleased to have worn out luy life in the 
service of iiiy country, than if 1 had lived a wjiolo 
century in prosperity, hut unemployed. 

104. di ijU w;'"' shiinn'i ainft^ stnuirdlnarii 

Corner , ICrhzo^ i^oniuzo r Zfuo ritortl^tfl nlthmt- 
inrnic da Roway l<‘tfa aJl' .>}< nafo 2r> FrUr. 

1624. (i. e. M. V. l62o.) [Report of the 
extraordinary i‘m])aHsy of Corner, Eri/.zo, So- 
vran zo, and Zeno, &c.J 

When pope Gropory XV. drelarod ho Monhl 
have no more doalinii;s with Rainier Zeno, the 
Venetians sent (ierouimo Sorauzo to take his 
plaee. Nevertheless, as we have seen, Zeno was 
still in Rome when Urhaii VI 1 1. was elected. Roth 
of them w'ei’o appointed to eongratiilate the new 
pope ; C<n’iier and Erezzo w'ere a<lded to complete 
the enihassy. 

'riic report they drcjw up In common is free from 
those effysions of p<‘rs<»nal vanity, to which Z^mo 
alone gave way : it derivi's a certain iinpoi*taiice 
from the fact, that tlu' allairs of the repuhlie had 
again become complicated through the Vbiltelliiio 
([uestioii. 

I‘(>p(' Urban appeared very nmeh displeased that 
the VeiK'tians had taken part with the Fnaich in 
the attack on the papal gfirrisons ; “ che i caiimmi 
d<*lla republica si fossero voltati contra i luoghi 
tenuti in d< })osito della S. die chiaino luoghi 
dell’ istessa ehiesa.” 

“ Xe inancano,” continue the ambassadors, “ in 
Roma soggetti d’ogni gra<lo et d’ogni qiialita che 
I»roponcviin() a S. e<»mc ella niedesinia ci disse, 
Jid usare contra (lucll’ ccc'“<» senat<» le eeiisure eccle- 
siasticlK’.” [Tliere ani not wanting in Ihmie per> 
sons of every kind and degree, who ])roposed to Ids 
holiness, as be himself told ns, that lie should in- 
flict l]i(‘ censures of the church on this most excel- 
lent semde.] 

They did their best to excuse themselves : they 
stated that it was tlu? th'sigii of the Spaniards to 
iniiko tliemsclves all powerful: “ rend«*rsi patroni 
di (pielii passi, p('r facilitarsi la monarehia di fpie.sta 
proviiicia [to make themselves mastci*H of these 
passes, and tluTcby helj) themselves towards the 
sovereignty of this ])rovincc ;] that religion need 
run no hazard ; their having entered into alliance 
with the ultramoutanes could the less be objected 
to them, inasmuch as the pope himself had pro- 
hibited them from raising troops in the territories 
of the church. 

Urban Vlll. had thought that they would make 
him some conciliatory offers in relation to tliat 
matter ; but they had no orders to that efleet. 
On his side, therefore, he was iiiaeccssiblc to their 
requests ; they had to bo satisfied with merely 
assuaging his aiii^nosity — “ non si im^ietrava altro 
che niitigaiiiento dell’ acerbita mostrata del suo 
animo.’* 

This could not have proved a very difficult mat- 
ter. Urban’s antifiathy to the Spaniards already 
showed itself. He declared, ‘‘ehc non poteva parlar 
alto, percho troppo era circondato da* Sjjagnoli e 
che a Madrid lo chiainavano heretico, ma cho 
armato si havrebbe fatto rispettare ** [that he could 
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not speak aloud because he was too miicli suiTonnd- 
ed by Spaniards, and tiint at Madritl they called 
him a heretic ; but were lie armed he would iiuiko 
llu‘m res 2 >cct him.] 

These words contain the germs of liis subsequent 
O]iinions and conduct. 

Our report is eliiefly occupied w ith interests of 
this kind ; hut besides this it also attenmts to dej)ict 
the state of things generally. Let us see how it 
describes the heads of the adiiiiiiistration in the 
comnuMiceinent of Urban’s pontiticate. 

(iuelli che di prt'seiite soiio in magglor aiitorita 
presso il poiitefice nella essentia degli aflari, si 
ristringono iiel sig^ eardinale Magalotti e nel sigr 
Don Carlo ri.irlx'riiio, iratello della Reata^ Sua. 
Mostrano ^lorb ambidiie di non conoseero e non 
havero questa autorita : sehifaiio i coijgressi, parouo 
lion esser inlbrmati d»'i iiegotii, non gustiino di esser 
froyiientemeiite visitati, e eon (juesta uuiui('ra di j 
procedere, dilfereiite assai <lal costume dei jiarenti j 
dei jtontefiei passati, eoiiservauo in niaggior ripnta- : 
fionc la Santit.'t Sun, voleiido dar ad iiiteiidere cho 
tutto diiieiide <lai soli ceiini di lei. 

“ Era solita la Reat“® .Sua alle volte iiello occor- 
renzt' j>iu gravi chianiaro aiiche a so li cartlinali 
Rniidino, Meliiii, Scaglia, .Santa Susanna et quiilehe 
altro, porche conosceinloli di iiatiira inolto sevi'ra, 
procurava con tale appareiiza dar sc'giio di stinia 
vemi il sacro collegio e verso h* }>ersom‘ loro, non 
gia percho vob'iitieri iiieliiii o iiiolto si fidi delle loro 
opinioni : o di (|ucsto coiici tto della S^'‘ Sua, l«*n 
noto a detti eardinali et ad altri, lutti so no dogli- 
ono, dieemlo ehe dojio fatto le deliheralioni delle 
cose ella le comimiiiiea ])er non adnielicrc il loro 
consiglio. Et si sente anco ehe va ogni giorno piii 
tralaseiuiido queste comunieationi, anzi onietteiido 
in tutto e ^ler tutto Ic consultatioiii con cardinal!, 
cosi per eonservaro in S(i inedi'siiiio il solo d(‘Spotico 
doniiiito et autorita, come :\neo porche eoiioscendoli 
dijieiideiiti et iiiteressati chi pc'r I’unoelii per I’altro 
principe, giudica cosi convoiiirc al suo servitio niag- 
gioniieiite. 

“ Nelle occorrentie della Rep*'*'^ soiio intorvc'iiiiti 
iiellc consiilte iii'^ (Hessi i* mr di Monti tiascoiie, 
come stati noiitii in qin'sta eitta a bene iiiformati 
delle cose. E talvolta si c iiitrodtjtto anelic Anzolo 
Rudoer, eho sol to altro nonie o cognonio pur si 
trattieiio in Roma positivaiiienb^ : c fatto saceidoto, 
et habitii ]>er sua niaggior .sienrezza una easa coii- 
giimta eon il monasterio de’ fiiiti della sealla, nella 
cui ehiesa c solito celehraro la messa. Ma eoiiio 
habbiaino detto, il card* Magalotti et il sig*^ Carlo 
Rarherino sono le sUdle fisse di <|uel firniumento : 
et i Iiegotii ridotti in queste due S(»le teste passaiio 
eon inolta sceretezza, sieelie (|iieilo che non si j)ud 
p<*iietrare con la coiigettura ovvero clu^ non viene 
riferito dal medt-sinm pontefice, diflituliiicute si puo 
sapere p<*r altra via. 

“ 11 sigJ* Ron Carlo iiiostra la istessa indipendenza 
da priiicipi nella quale professa conservarsi Sua 
S^ . E in eta di 56 anni, ben complessionato o 
forte. E inelinato alia soddisfalioiie de’ popoli per 
conservare la citta abbondaiitc di tutte lo cose. 
Nella sua casa k buon eoonoino, ct ha iiiira di far 
denari assai, Ba])endo egli niolto bene cho I’oro 
accrcsce la i*iputatione agli huoinini, anzi Toro gli 
inalza e li distingue vantaggiosamentc nel cons}>etto 
del mondo : oltre che si tieiie per massiina coniune 
non esser conveniente nc ragioncvole chc chi una 
volta c stato parentc^ del i*apa, resti doi)o la su:i 
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moiiio in anguBtii fortuna. E huomo di pochc parole. 
Ilia sensitivo. Ha inoHtrato Homina rivemiza verso 
la soreniBBiina Rcpublica, et liavendo noi nel com- 
})lir 8(!Co detto che aupjuravaiiio lunjrhi anni a Sua 
Beat‘^0, ci rispose egli con (lualchc acerbity che 
qiiaiido il papa havesso ad esscrc rispettato et 
hoiiorato coino papa, ulludeiido alio cose eorreiiti 
della Valtellina, li dcsidcruva vita hm^a, ma che 
quando havesso dovuto seguir altriiiieiiti, pregava 
il sig*' dio a cliianiarlo a se quanto prima. 

“11 card! Magalotti professa egli ancora vivere 
indipendentii. E liiumio sugaee et accorto : mostra 
grande vivaeita cli spirito e d’in([iii(3tezza, et e in 
concetto di peti;r (‘sser gnadagnato. Crescendo in 
eta (rt 1‘Sporieiiza il car<U iiepote si erode die non 
passerainio d’aeeordo insieine e cho il papa pen- 
sei'ji p(‘i*o di valersene in qualche legatiune oppor- 
tuiumiente.” 

[As for those who at present have most weight 
wiih the pojKi in essential nuitters, their nimibers 
are eonfiiicd to cardinal Magalotti and Don Carlo 
Barherino, tlie brother of Ins holiness. They both 
of them however affect not to know of, or to possess 
this inflneiice ; they avoid official meetings, appear 
not to be inforincd of hnsiness, and arc not fond of 
bi‘ing fre<iuently visite*! : and by this way of pro- 
ceeding, so unlike that of the relations of past 
popes, they betlcT sustain the reputation of his holi- 
ness, wishing it to In? understood that every thing 
<l(ip<'nds solely on his commands. 

[llis holiness was used at times, in matters of 
greater moment, to summon to him also the cardi- 
nals Bandino, M<‘lini, Scaglia, Santa Susanna, and 
some others ; be<'ause knowing them to be of very 
rigid (diaract('r, he tried in that way to make show 
of esteem for the saenid college and for their per- 
sons : not that ho acted from any natural inelina- 
tion, or that he put imieh trust in their opinions. 
This device of his holiness is well known to the 
said caidinals and to othei*s, un<l they all complain 
of it, saying, that after matters are weighed and 
deteriniiuMl, lie eomimiuicutes (hem without intend- 
ing to a<lopt their advice. And it is perceived that 
lie grows daily inon* remiss in making these com- 
munieutioiis, neglecting too altogether to Indd con- 
sultations with the cardinals, as well to retain to 
liiinsclf sole despotic rule and authority, as als»i 
because, knowing them to be dependent upon this 
prince or that, and engaged in their interests, he 
tliinks that such a course will best servo his own 
advantage. 

[Monsignor Gessi and monsigiior do Montofias- 
coiie liavo been admitted to the consultations on 
the attairs of the republic, aa having been for- 
merly nuncios in this city, and well acriuaiirtcd 
with inattera pertaining to it. Sometimes too ad- 
mission Iras also been given to Anzolo Badoer, who 
lives modestly in Rome, but under another name 
and surname : he is become a priest, ainl resides, 
for llis greater security, in a house adjoining the 
monastery of the frati della sea 11a, in whose ehureh 
he is accustomed to celebrate mass. But, as we 
have said, cardinal Magalotti and signor Carlo iiar- 
beriiio arc the fixi'd stui’s of the firraament ; and all 
biisiiiiNss being confined to their two heads proceeds 
with great secrecy ; so that where conjecturo fails, 
or where the pope himself does not sp<‘ak out, it is 
difficult to come at a knowledge of it in any other 
way. 

[Don Carlo displayi^ the same independence as 


his holiness professes. He is fifty-eight years of age, 
strong and of good constitution. Ho is disposed to 
give the people satisfaction, by keeping the city 
abundantly supplied with all things. He is a good 
economist in his household, and aims at making 
money, knowing very well that gold increases men’s 
rejmlatiiins, exalting and advantageously distiii- 
guisliing them in the eyes of men : besides, it Ls a 
commonly admitted maxim, that it is not seemly or 
rcasoiiabl#that a man, who has once been on the 
footing of a pope’s relation, should after t]ie death 
of the latter be reduced to straitened circuin- 
Btances. He is a man of few words, but sensitive : 
he lias shown tlie highest respect for the nmst 
serene republic. Upon onr saying to him that wo 
augured his holiness a long reign, he replied, with 
some tartness, that should the j)<»pe he ri'spected 
and honoured as a pope (alluding to the current 
allairs of the V^altclline), he wished him along life ; 
but if it were to be otherwise, he prayed God to 
take him to himself as soon as ])ossible. 

[Cardinal Magalotti likewise professes to maintain 
llis independence. He is a sagacious and prudent 
man ; he shows a very restless vivacity of spirit, 
ami it is thought he might bo gaincil over. As the 
cardinal nephew increases in age and experience, 
it is thought that they two will not agree together, 
and that the pope will take the opportunity of some 
legation to relieve himself from incouveuienco.J 

105. Imtruttwvc a SaccJniM rnroro di Crariva, 
nuHzlo di N, •S’** pt'r fa 1024. 

{Jkirh. Jof. 20 leaves.) [Instruction to mon- 
signor Sacchetti, bishop of Gravina, imnciu 
elect to his catholic majesty.] 

Saeehotti’s orders related, I. to tin' internal af- 
fairs of Spain, 1 f . to those of Europe at large. 

I. There were always manif(»ld suhj4*ets of strife 
between Ronu’ and Spain. At this j>articnlar jnne- 
tnr(3 the court of Ronuj had taken it amiss, that a 
cardinal such as Lcrma had been des]ioiled of his 
revenues, .and summoned before a temporal tribu- 
nal. Whilt! the ))oj>e endeavours to put li stoj) to 
that proceeding, he warns Lonna at the same time 
to give up all hopes of temporal greatness ; nothing 
mure was to be done since Olivarez was so high in 
favour ; and he had better make up bis mind, after 
having lived so long for others, to live now for 
himself and for God. On the other hand the mnudo 
is referred to Olivarez, with whom the court of 
Rome was at this time on good terms. The follow- 
ing remarkable passage occurs in relation to this 
matter. “ E avveiiuto che la gelosia della regina 
per cpialche sospetto d’altri araori del re I’ha pro- 
voeata a doleraene col re di Francia suo fratello, a 
segno tale ehe venne pensiero a quesio di far do- 
glianzc o qnerele pubbliche contro il oognato. Di 
cio scrisBo I’antocessore di V. e che vi liav(;va 
posto rimedio con far confideiitc della regina il 
conto Olivarezs di diffidentissimr che era prima.” 
[It has happened that the queen’s jealousy at 
some suspected amours of the king’s has provoked 
her to complain to lier brother ^tlio king of France, 
so that the latter has taken it into his head to de- 
clare himself aggrieved, and publicly to quarrel 
with his brother-in-law. Your excellency’s pre- 
decessor wrote on this subject, stating that he had 
I’omedied it by establishing a confidence between 
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the queea and count OKvarcz, the very opposite of 
which had existed before.] 

The nuncio is also referred to the inquisitor- 
general, whom ho is to incite to incre-ased vigilaaice 
agaiiust the introduction of heretical books into 
^paiii and the Indies. 

II. The idea hud been conceived in Spain of 
seciuriiig the German line in more <jniet possession 
of their recent acquisitions by two new matri- 
moiiiiil alliauce.s. The hereditary priiifce palatine 
and lii-ithlcm Gabor were to marry two imperial 
j»riiiccsse8 ; by this means it was hoped that the 
Hungarian, and still more the Gt;rnian, troubh^s 
w<.)*ild be allayed. At first tliey would not believe 
this rej)ort at Romo, but further intelligence con- 
firmed it beyoTid all doubt. The pope hastened to 
remonstrate with the king against the design. It 
a}>j)cared, he said, from letters, that it was by no 
means tiio intention of the Knglisli, even if the 
prince p.alatiiie were sent to the imperial court, to 
allow him to become catholic. And who could 
think of trusting a man so unworthy of confidence 
as Cabor 1 1I<‘, the pope, could not holievo it or 

sanction it. He tjnjoins his nuncio to opjK).^© the 
scheiiK^ with all his might. “ V. ma eon d(*- 
stiv/za ot a tempo, facei per impeclirli (»iuesti due 
inutrimonj) tutto (jnello che uinanamente piio.” 

We know that pope Urban himaclf had a part 
in friistmting these well meant, however far-fetched, 
plans, Kota’s mission, which we have mentioned, 
is accounted for by these expressions. 

lOG. 1 ndrutthme. a V. <(/*cltcscow <li JD<uni(tfa c 
chb'rlt'o <11 <’((.mi’r<t }K',r f<t ni<nf hit lira oniuiarhi 
al rr 23 (iauii. 1G24 -[ Instruction to the 

archhishop of Daniiata, ordinary nuncio to his 
most Christian majesty.] 

The connter[»art to Sacchetli’s instructions. 

Hero too the j)ope most vehemently condemns 
the plan for the restitution of the palatinate, and 
invokes the king’s inIhKjnco with Saxony to pre- 
vent the latter from opi)osing the progress of the 
llavarian power. Morcijver, he wishes for nothing 
more than for the destruction of Oranges, which was 
only a rendezvous for the lieretics. 

The most important, liowcver, are the internal 
affairs. King Louis XIII. is thus depicted. “ II 
re e fuori di niodo virtuoso et abhorrisce tutti quei 
vitii die soglioiio aceompagnarsi alia <lominatioiie : 
non e altiero, ma huiiianissimo : non e amatorc 
<hdla propria opiiiioiu^, ma piu volentieri crede a 
buoni consigli ; non ama il ripoao, ma o dedito alle 
fatiehe e le tollera fortenientc, senza couoscere 
altro piacere die quello della caccia : non nutrisco 
pensicri dimessi, ma e avidissimo di gloria, senza 
dilungarsi putito dalla pictii. Con la S. pos- 
suno i ininistri di state et i serveiiti nelle caecie, a 
quali volentieri s’accosta per godere, la liberta, che 
non concede la stretta pratica de’ graiidi. II piu 
ojiro di qudli che haimo I’adito a S, M** con 
occasionc dellc ci»cio c il signore di Toiras, Inioino 
cantf) c prudente, die non si riiuescola negli affari 
di stato per ascondere la sua autoi*ita, in.a iie c 
capjice.” [The ki^ig is surpassingly virtuous, and 
abhors all those vices that coramoiily accompany 
sovereignty ; he is not liaughty, but most courte- 
ous ; ho is not a lover of his own opinion, but more 
readily confides in good counsels ; he docs not love 
case, but b devoted to labour and bears it bravely, 


knowing no other pleasure than tliat of the chase ; 
he cherishes no grovelling thoughts, but is most 
covetous of glory, without in the Icjist swerving 
from piety. His ministers of state, and his atten- 
dants ill the chase, whom he readily accosts, may 
enjoy that freedom with his majesty whieh is not 
allowed by the strict usage of the great. Of those 
who have access to his majesty on occasions of 
sportsmanship, the greatest fiivourite is monsieur 
do T(»inis, a cautious and pnnlent man, who does 
not mt'ddle in state afiairs, in order to conceal his 
influence, but who has a capacity for them. \ 

Catholicism was making brilliant progress unebu* 
that monardi. The nuncio is direete<l to aid, to 
the utmost of his power, all the iiiissioiis, particu- 
larly those in the 8t)utli of France, and to support 
tludr cause at the king’s court. 

Rut at the bame lime an iiisupcrahle and ever 
recurring opposition started up out of the Galliean 
principles. 

A jwrtion at least of the memlairs of the Sor- 
bonne promulgat'd tlm doctrines of the iiidepon- 
dciice of the temporal power, and of the di\ iiie 
right of the bishops. Some even went the length 
of insisting tljat the parish clergy were as potential 
in their purislu's as tln^ bishops in their dioceses. 
The pope considers these opinions abominable. He 
was sorely vexed that Richer, who maintained them 
with peculiar zeal, though oxcoiumunicatcd, cared 
iKdhing for that, but continued to read mass as 
usual. 

Meanwhile the parliaments were aelivcly endea- 
vouring to limit the ecclesiastical jnri.sdietion. 'Die 
apjH‘als c<mm‘ <Vnhm^ the iinpiiries into the hiisiiK'ss 
of tlui dataria, and the encroachments on the juris- 
diction of the bishops, are rogardtMl by tin* pope as 
so many usurpations. “ Faveriscono chiunqui^ ad 
essi ricorre, et in (piesta maniera i>rt)curano di 
soggiogarc le provinoio a b)ro non sog(‘tt«', <‘omi' 
la Rn'tagna, la Rrovenza o la Rorg(*mbrescia.” 
[They favour whoever has recourse to them, and 
ill this way they contrive to cxtc'inl their authority 
over proiiiiees not subject to them, as Rrutagne, 
Provence, and Rourg-en-Rressc], 

The parliament also interfered with the prohi- 
bition of books. 'Die iiuiicio.s would fain Jiavo 
prohibited the works of De Tlioii and Richer, but 
they found it impossible. 'Die new luineio is di- 
rected rather to anlitdpate than to wait for the 
appearance of mi.schicvoiis books. ‘‘ IjO stampe 
do’ libri SOHO il foniite dellc false dottrine ; et e 
ncccssario die ella proeuri di teiuTvSi ainorovoli i 
librari, aceioche ravisino di mauo in mano de’ libri 
die si staiiijiano : iniperoeho stampati die sono, 
yiorta seco dillieulta di otleiiere la ju'ohibitioiie.” 
[The printing-presses are hot-he<ls of false <loc- 
trines : it will be necessary, therefore, to keep on 
friendly terms with the booksellers, so that they 
may give you notice from time to time of what 
books are in pre.ss : for when they are once printed 
there is a dilficulty in effecting a prohibition.) 

We see that the war bi twtjen the* curia and 
Gallicanism had already commenced, that war, 
w'hidi under a variety of phases kept the periods 
of the old Bourbon dynasty in constant cumino- 
tion. 

107 - fnitlruUiotw a I’". iwowa»’ f'a^npr<jgly rr.‘fr;oro 
c/t i'eatmiy ih mt'niafo <hi iV. mto nuntht <tl 
^\,jr jac<i <ii (Suroift. 1(124. — [Instruction 
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to monsifrnor ])iKli()i) of Cesena, 

nuncio elect to th(5 diiUe of Savoy.] 

Inlernstiii", as further acfpiaintincj us with the 
result of the mission of Don 'i’ohia (Corona. We 
see that the (li'sign a|^ainst titneva was frustrattid 
hy the resistance of Lnines and of Uolian, wlio was 
still powerful, and hy tin* imposing force of the 
Huguenot party in ;;eiieral ; Imt that still it was 
by no nu'aiis ahandoned. 

“ Da ehi veiiisso il inotivo di tal irnpresa, dal 
]>aj)a o dal •lue:i,non si sa hene : perche il pont<‘fice 
laseio hrevi e h'tlere di (‘sortatione al medesiino 
sij;’' <luea et al prinei])e del 1‘ieiuoiite, doiidc potova 
farsi eoiiLjettiira elie il ])apa no fosse; autorc : nia 
nel riervore risorfatioiu; si most.ro tanto pronta 
TA. S. (die non parvi* lontami dal v(To il credere 

eii(‘ havesse indotto il i>apa a scriver^^li I^e 

ditlieulta ehe incontr<) il ]iadre Corona, non fiirono 
dal la parte del re e della ren;iiia, cho pit'garono 
snhifo all<; persuasioni pontefieie, nui dalla parte 
(1(1 e()nt(',stahile Jjuines, se^iiitato da jiritieipali 
miiiistri, o per ^iroprio interesse o ]»or adulatioiie, 
<; da ahniiii ^randi d(d partito Uj^oiiotto. A Luiims 
si ei'ede ehe instillasse (piesta avversiono all’ im- 
pr(‘sa il duea di Jloano, e eercaiidosi d(dla ea^ione 
(die ha potato Kpi;:jnere (piesto ad opporvisi, altra 
lion se im trova fuori (hdln propria iiudinatione al 
inauttMiinu'Uto de^li eretiei, essendo c;];li tale, ed il 
tiuiorc' di p('r(lere il scf^uito dentro alia hVaneia, 
iiientre (die i sej^uaci suoi hav(;ss('ro haviito a soc- 
eorn re i ( Jenevrini. II trattato (hd jiadro Tobhia 
rc'Htd a s(‘^no ehe non solaineiite il re non rimas(i 
ofleso di (pu'sta inissioiK', ina niinio, otinndio di 
(pudli eli(* I’iiiteiuh'ssero heiie, luddjo ardiro di 
hiasiniarla ; e s<daniente disscTo aleuni che non 
era ((ik IIo il tempo di iiitrapreiidero un tanto 
atlare, altri, ohe non doveva il duea niett(?ro in 
(pieste slrette il rt; so non dopo il fatto, imper- 
(docadie allora S. non havridibe potato non 
dar lode alia pieta e j'eiicrosita del dii(‘a, nia che 
ant(’cedenteiiieiite non dovtiva la. S. violure 
(jiudla fede Motto la, (juale pensano diriposarc siciiri 
i (leiievriiii. Dali’ liora in ([ua si c creduto die 
il si';*’ duea jiensi a tentare la vi.a d’uiia sorpresa, 
c adesso noli se ne ha pin (liihhj, imperclocclu; S. 
A. se n’e dicliiiirata con la di N. Si^*"*', siippli- 
caiidola a volcrlo assistere. T^a 8*^ 8. ha ris]iosto 
cho voleiitieri e con (pud mo(l(‘simo niodo che fece 
]nipa (Ire^orio : ma pi'rtdie il necessarui segreto 
della sorpn'sa non t* capaee di questa via, S. A. si 
e rivoltuta a eontentarsi che N. Sigre gP proinctta 
di fare tali ufficdicol re diriatianissimo dopoil fatto 
ehe la M**' 8. non habbi a sdegnarseue.” [Who 
was the first BUggeater of such an enterprise, (ho 
pope (U* the dulu;, is not very well known : for tin? 
]»ope sent briefs and letters of exhortation to the 
said duke, anti to the prince of I’iedmont, whence 
it might he conji'ctnred tliat his holiness was the 
author of the plan ; but his higliiK'ss displayed such 
Itrompt alacrity in receiving the exhortation, that 
it d(»es not appear very wide of tin? truth to sup- 
jioso lu; had induccMl the pop<? to write to him .... 
Tin; ditUeulties father (’oroiia encountered, did not 
originat(* on the part of the king or the queen, who 
instantly yielded to tiu' papal arguments, but on that 
of the eoiistahle Luines, followed by the principal 
ministers, either from ]>rivato interest or courtly 
oli.se(pnous!iess, uiid by sonu; grandees of the 
llugiieiiot party. It U thought that LuitU'S had 


this aversion to the enterprise instilled into him 
by the duke do Rohan ; and if wo seek to ascertain 
the motives that coiiM urge the hitter on to this 
opposition, wc can discover none other than his 
pei*soiiul disposition to uphold th(j heretics, he him- 
self being one, and bis f(*ar of losing bis train 
adheremts in Ci’ance, since they would have to 
succour the Genevese. The upshot of father 
Tohia’s negotiation was this, that not only the king 
was not displeased at the mission, but no one, eviui 
of tli()S(' who in their hearts disliked it, ventured 
openly to find fault with it : only some said it was 
not a time to unrhu-take .so great an affair ; others, 
that the duke ought not to implicate tlic kii¥; in 
I these straits till after the thing was done, because 
in that case his majesty could not hut bestow 
praise on the piety and magnanimity of the 
duke : wheiv'as antecedently his majesty (night la.d 
to violate that faith under which the (Jeiu^vcsc 
thought they rested sc^nire. From that time till 
now it has been su|q>osed that the duke medihites 
a surprise ; and at present this is beyond doubt, 
beeaiiso his highness has declared as much to our 
lord, and has besought his aid. Ilis holiness re- 
plii^l that he would willingly grant it, and in the 
same way as pope Gregory : but as this way is 
inconsistcjiit ivith the necessary secrecy, bis bigb- 
n(‘ss has preh^rred that oiir lord should promise 
him his good offices with the most (Tiristiaii king 
after the event, so that Ins majesty may not be 
indignant at wliat shall have been done.] 

The docuin(‘nt furtlierinore makes mention of 
some speeial IMedmonteso matt(*rs. The causes 
w'ere in preparation for the disputes that broke out 
at a later ])erio(l. The duke made preh nsions to 
the right of nominating to the episcopal st'cs ; the 
pope reeogiii/.ed only his right to recomiiumd ; he 
also expressed his displetisuro at some burthens 
imposed on the clergy. 

108. Ixaiji^uwjlio (h'llo stfato di rrJ}<jlom nd rcijno di 
Jioemia e sur incorpomte. 1824. — 

fR('port on the state of religion in the king- 
dom of Bohemia juid the provinces incorpo- 
rated with it.] 

Carlo Carafla arrived in I’raguo in May, 1821, 
and iiniiK'diatcly proceeded to the cliief task im- 
posed on him hy pope Gregory XV., the I’ostoi’a- 
tion of eatholieism in Bohemia. 

Eighti'cn months afterwards, as he tells us him- 
S('If, coiiRe(|ueiitly in November, 1622, he dr(*w up, 
under the title “ Relatio Boheinica,” a report of his 
proceedings, which ho sent in to the newly estab- 
lished I’ropaganda. 1 saw the original copy which 
circulated among the monihcrs of the congrega- 
tion : these were cardinals Sauli, Bandini, Burbe- 
r ini, (afterwards Urban VIII.) Borgia (afterwards 
Urban’s vehement opponent), Ubalclini, Santa Su- 
sanna, Valerio Sagrato, Zollern, and the prelates 
Vives, Agucclii, and Seala. Zollern was to tak(3 
a c(ipy and make a report on it. c 

Fourttion months afterwards, that is to say, in 
January, 1824, Caraffa enlarged his firat report, 
and sent it under the above title to Urban VI II., 
" in order,” as he said, “ to kindle his fatherly zeal 
to still greater love towards the Bohemians.” 

We have an elaborate printed work hy Caraffa, 
“ Common taria de Germania” sacra rcstaiirata, one 
of the most important authorities for the history of 
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the first third of the thirty yeai’s* war. It was not 
possible for him, however, to enter so fully in this 
work as in a more special treatise into the details 
of his labours in Bohemia, of which he always 
thought with decided prefereiiee ; moreover, a 
printed work demanded a peculiar (h‘grec.f>f cir- 
cumspection in its composition, 'riie report, on 
the other hand, speaks out at full length and with- 
out reserve. 

It is true it embraces only the begiiining of the 
chang<»s effected in Bohemia, but it is really very 
important with rj'spoct to these. 

1 have already made use of it in tlie text, but 
in^eessarily with giN*at limitation. 1 will here add 
only a few partieulars, from which it will appear 
under what difticulties, created chiefly by the pro- 
vineial administration, the nuncio set about carry- 
ing his views int(» effect. 

1. — ftitroduction of the Latin ritual. 

“ ffaviiitdo io tciiuto sopra cio proposito col 
IMateis o coiisiderando, sieome qiiei [»oehi Boemi 
ehc eraiio calfoliei fre(|ueiitavano in ogni inodo le 
chiese di nostro rito, dove ])ure ascoltavano i divini 
iilHej ill lingua latina, giudicai non essere dispera- 
bil<“ elie I’ihtesso potessm’o faro anche (|uelli ehe di 
nuovo si convt.'i'tissei'o, iiisiiiiiandosi iiiassiine loro 
da predicatori clio ([uesta lingua sia quasi in im 
eerhi iiiodo dVssenza ne’ divini uttiej in tutti li 
pa.<'.si eattfdiei e particolannento in quelle cliies(‘ 
che si coniprendoiio sotto I’iinperio oechlentah*, 
per segno (hdla superiorita o inaggioranza della 
cliiesu Komanu sopra tutto h; alt re : poro died! 
ordiiie a<l esso IMateis, cho quanto priina havesse 
]M»futo, iisasse ogiii siu> studio per restifuire I'uso 
(h‘l predetto idioina in (luelle chiese die gia si 
erano levate di inano agli eretici. (Jnde il giorno 
de’ santi apostoli Simone e Ciuda dell^ anno H521, 
con roccasione di esseiv stata provista dalF arci- 
V('Hcovo di parroco catfolico la chiesa <H Santo 
Stefano, ]u incipale parroechia di terra nuova, habi- 
tata dal piii niinuto volgo, tra il qualo sono poeliis- 
siiui eattolici, fu ceh hrata alia juvsenza di mimero 
grandissinio di hen'tiei nelhi predetta chiesa i'iin- 
iiuiculatissimo sacriiicio <lella messa in lingua latina 
coll rasj)i’rsione dell’ ac(|ua bciiedetla, eon I’invo- 
catioiie de’ santi e con tutti i riti Koiiiaiii, due 
scc-oli dopo die n’era stata esdusa la lingua latina, 
e die j)cr inolti anni non vi si era edebrato ne 
ndP lino ne nelP altro idioina. 11 (piale eseinpio 
liaitno poi segnito eon le chiese della citta futti i 
liioghi del regno senza sentirsi roinoro o strepito 
aleimo nel pop»ilo : et io essendo in Braga ho visto 
dntto popolo stare con molta attentione allc fimtioni 
divine.’* 

[Having discussed this matter with Plateis, and 
considering how those few Bolnunians who were 
catholies by .all means frecpiented the churches of 
our ritual, where they hoard the divine otlices in 
the Latin tongue, I thoiiglit it not hopeless that 
the same slmuld alsfj he dune by those n<‘w!y con- 
verted, particularly if it were insinuated by the 
preachers that tjiis language is as it w'ero in a cer- 
tain sort essentially appropriate to the diviiui 
olliees in all eatholie eountries, and particularly in 
those churches wliieh are ccuiiprised within the 
range of the western <’inpir(‘, in token of the sujie- 
riority and primogeniture of the Uoinan church 
above all the others. Accordingly 1 gave orders 
to tlio said Blateis, that he should, as soon as pos- 
sible, employ all his diligence towards restoring 
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the use of the afoi-esaid language in those churches 
which had already been wrested from the hands of 
the heretics. Hence on Ou* festival of the holy 
apostles Simon and Jude, in the year l(i21, on the 
occasion of the archbishop imiucting a eatlmlic 
pastor into the church of Si. Stephen, the chief 
parish of Terra Nuova (f), inhabited by the lowest 
common jieople, among whom there are very few 
catholics, there was celebrated in preseiiei* id a 
vast number of heretics, in the afori'saul eliureh, 
the most inimaciilatc saerifico of thi; mass in Latin, 
with aspersion of holy water, with iuvoeatiou of 
the saints, and all the Homan rites, two eeiituriis 
having elapsed since the Latin language had been 
laid aside, and many years since tlm mass bad 
been cehdirated in that or in any other tongue. 
M’his example was afterwards followed by the t)ti»er 
churches of the city, and by those throughout the 
whole kingdom, witliout any objection or iioisi* on 
the part of the ])eople ; and when I was in I’nigne 
1 saw ilu‘ said })eoj>le vi'ry orderly in tJieir attend- 
ance on divine worship.] 

2. Abolition of the cup in the Lord’s sujiper. 

“ Inteso poi da uu‘ il si-iiso dt:lla. sacra congroga- 
tiouc del santo iiibcio per le letter** e scrittiirii all* 
bora inamlatcmi, risolvei di vietarlo (il calicc) 
onniiiaiiiente o non dar piii ori*ccliic alle eiaiico e 
pr<*glii(‘rc di dolti rognicoli, argonu ntando cho so 
huve.s.sero voluto (‘ssi'rc obbedienti tigli di santa 
ebiesa, eamminerebbero cosi in qiiesta come in 
ogni ultra cosa <li concerto col re.stanto (bd corpo 
cattolieo : ma so sfuggissero di rece(h*r(‘ da qui'sto 
abuso I'adicato anche negli aniini de’ eattolici ])er 
la pretesa. coneessh>ne di JMo (Quarto, teni'clo i)er 
segno <li superbia et ((Slinationi* e per indicio di non 
veri eattolici : onde tralasciato ogni altro risjietto 
e timore allegato da ]K>litici, i quali da ipiesta 
novita immaginavaiiosollevalioui o ruiiie irri'inodia- 
bili, feci proliiblre a tutti li parroclii elie non por- 
gi'ssei’i) ad alcuna p('i*sona la sjaaMe di-l vino, com- 
mandaiidu loro die a diiumiiu* le doinaudava 
ambedue, dih.'dessero se era cattolieo, o coiifosau- 
dosi tali gli emmeia-'-s**!**) la noeessitii di u])l»i‘diro 
al rito Ktnnano il quah* e.sclude i lai* i dal calice. 
Cosi inolti che non erano tocdii da vero Z('lo, sen- 
teiido queslo si riiHaiie\am» iiella loro ostiiiatione, 
non conimunicamlo nc nell’ una iic nell’ altra 
forma, e noi infanto conseguivamo I’intento nostro, 
elu* mm si porgma il caliee : ma non fn ju-i-d niuiio 
di *juei preti tornati all’ obbcdu'iiza die havevano 
in eiira le diit st* recoiu’iliatc il <{nale bav(.*ss«i I’aui- 
mo di porgen* la sola sp<‘eie dt“l [lane in faccia dt'gli 
heretici che fretpn ntavano *lette diiese ; siim die 
il cancdliere IMateis diede intrepidainente principio 
a qiu'sta Santa impresa mdia ]»aiTocchia di San 
Martino, come di sopra si c notato. 11 quale uso 
iiitrodotto j)oi a. lando di Dio m-H’ altre chie.so si 
oss<‘rva c<m inti-ra quiete, aiicordie mi habbiano in 
eio dato assai die fare i politid. I’erciocdie veden- 
dosi gli heretici svanito il disegno fatto di dovere 
in ogni modi) conseguiru da veri saceriloti eattolici 
il santissiino saerameiito sotto I’lma e I'altra specie, 
hebhero ranno ^lassato U>22 ricorso da politici ; e 
^pialunipic maiiiera eon loro si tenessero, a me per 
atlosso non imptn’ta riferirlo : basta che e.stijrsero 
una iettera d(‘l prineipe Liediti^stain, che all’ bora 
si trovava qiii, in virtu della quale, come se fosse 
per online ili Siia M'-^, diiainando i due parrodii 
dt*)la madonna dd 'rdn c di Santo Enrico, slati gia 
predicaiiti, coniandareno ioro cho nella soleimit;\ 
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della past^ua j>orgeH8ero indiffeivutt meiUe a ogn* 
nno, di qualimqiio rito foKsc, la eommuniono sotto 
I’una e Taltra specie. Cosi il giovt di in cana do- 
iiiini per m«ra perfidia di detti politici nella chiesa 
del Tcin fu coiniiiessa grandissiina aljoniinatione, 
riceveiido il venerabile cerpo del signore consa- 
crato Rotto le due specie del pane c del vino da 
legittiino Racerdotc piu di mi lie scelleriiti heretici, 
dandosi in tale guisa. per culpa d’luioinini caf.tolici 
il santo a cani. A ((ueste non maned il Plateis di 
fare roppositione elie ho li asp(‘ttava, rna niente 
pote contro la t<‘UU‘ritd loro : oiule egli per soste- 
n(?re la prohibitioiie dell’ uso del calice d{‘liberd 
faro animo o distribuirc il Hacramento, come tre 
giorni dipoi fe<*e, ]»ubblicament,<i 8ott<j la sola specie 
del pane, nella parrocebia di San Martino. Ma 
liav( ndo io bavuto nutitia di ([uesto (‘ni]»io atteii- 
tato, fui subito a fame acerba lainentatione con sua 
, dolendoini con ogni piu etticace inanitu'a clio i 
Ruoi ministri si volesscro ingcrire in quelle cose 
clu* coiicernono la reverenza verso il tremendo 
sacraiucnto dell’ altaro, die ineramentc riguardano 

10 s])iritualo e la salute dell’ aniine, e die senza 
rispetto niuno s’introinettevano negli aflari di reli- 
giou(‘, non moslrando segno alciino di obbedienza 
verso dio e la santa sede Koinana, della quale la 
Maesta Sua si era seinpre luostrata binto osse- 
queiite. Da die fuori di modo conunosso i’iinpe- 
ratore dit'dc subito rigidissimi ordini a d<“tti p<»litici, 
accid lasciassero la cura dtille cose ccdesiasticlie e 
<li rdigione agli huoiuini di cliicsa, facendo loro 
grave ripreusioiK^ per la teuierita coinmessa : ondc 
essi gagliardaineute si indtarono coiUro di me c 
dt‘l IMatcis, come qudli da quali si persuasero 
essore ])roccduto il rabbuffo fattoH da Sua : ct 
oltre al minaedavo aspramoutc il Plutds, uou si 
asteiinero <lal uiauoinett(‘re anebe I’autorita mia, 
iiiHiuuaiido a inons** ardvcscovo die egli s’io uoii li 
iiiostravo sopra cio special brovo di Sua Ilcat”^’, 
noil fosse teiiuto ad obbedirnii in uiia cosa di taiito 
relievo conic il sopprimero in Praga I’uso del 
caliee : o non tralaseiaiido di sollevarc i predetti 
parrodu o farli animo, persiuvdendo loro die non 
bavessiTo timore alcmio di me iic dell’ ardvcscovo, 
perdie <lal goveruo politico, al (juaUj in ([ud regno 
]>er antiquato .slib; devono soggiaccrc gli ecclesias- 
tidie, sariaiio seiiqu’e prot(3tti e sosteiiiiti, opera- 
rono die il eiirato del Tein facendo miova prevari- 
cati<tiic si ridusse in ap('rta disubbidieiiza, c presc 
ardire di prcilicare ul popob» die non volesse tolle* 
ran; die i ])apisti, die miravano tiraneggiare il 
tutto, li toglit'ssen) I’uso del calice, e pregassero 
dio per liii vero difeiisore del paterno antico rito : 
di modo die quel volgo fece un poco <li tunuilto, 
rapprcMeiitamlosi (juella sera sino al iinincn) <U 
mille alia easa di detto ciirato come in sua difesa. 

1 1 die venuto a mia iiotitia, cavai subito da Sua 

resarea indignatione e cfuiiaiulameiito die il 
dette iirete fosse subito arrostato e consegnato a 
inotisf® arcivcscovo : come fu senza dilationc aleinia 
eseguito : c qud popolo, die prima si era mostmto 
cosi anb'iite per la sua indeimita, non fcco motivo 
alcmio, perchc lo vodesso condniTo prigione in 
faecia del giorno c di tutta la gciitc. Et egli dopo 
alemie si'ttimaiic di carccre so ne mori dentro di 
quella, supplcndosi alia cum di detta chiesa, die e 
la principale di toiTa vecdiia, con altro parroco 
cattoUco e con la prcdica del caiionico Kottna, sog- 
getto iiisignc per dottrina o zelo, il quale aininini- 
stra tuttavia questa cariba con molto profUto o con 


grand issimo concorso cosi di cattolici come di liere- 
tici, i quali volenticri ascoltano lo prediche di 
questo biion sacerdote per la sua efHcace e grata 
matiicra di dire.” 

[On learning from the letters and papers sent 
me the views of the sacred congregation of the 
holy office, I resolved to forbid the cup altogether, 
and no longer to listen to the idle talk or the 
pmyers of the inhabitants of the said kingdom, 
arguing, tlirfu had they been disposed to be obedient 
Btins of the holy church, they would in this, as in 
every other matter, have walked in concert with 
the rest of the catholic body ; whereas if they 
refused to give up this abuse, which has bwii 
rooted even in catholic minds by the pretemled 
concession of Pins IV., it must be held as a sign of 
pri<lc and obstinacy, as a token that they w'en; not 
true catholics. Accordingly, putting aside evt'ry 
other coiisifleration and alarm suggested by politi- 
cians, who apprehend(*d insurrections and irremo- 
diablc mischiefs from this innovation, I gave ordem 
to all the parish priests, forbidding them to offer 
the wine to any one, and commanding them, if any 
one called for the two kinds, to ask him if he w'as 
a catholic, and if ho declared himself such, to jiro- 
claim to him the necessity of subniitting to the 
llomaii ritual, which excludes the laity from par- 
ticipation in llu‘ cup. Upon this, many who were 
not affected witli true zeal persisted in their obsti- 
nacy, not conimuiiicating in either the one fonii or 
the other, whilst we tsputlly pemevered in our 
course, not offering the cup : nevertheless there 
was not one of those priests who bad returned 
to their allegiance, and who had tin; cure of the re- 
conciled cbnrclioH, w ho w'oiildhave hail the courage 
to offer th(‘ bre ad singly in the face of the heretics 
who frr(|ucnted the said churches, had not the 
chancellor Plateis intrepidly comimuiced this holy 
enterprise in St. Martin’s parish, as has been above 
stated. ’Phis usage being aftin'wards introduced 
to the honour of God into the other churches, was 
retained in them with perfect quiet, although 
statesmen gave me trouble enough in the matter. 
Eor the heretics, seeing tln'inselves e ntirely baffied 
in their design of forcing the administration of the 
sacrament in both kinds by genuine catholic priests, 
Inad n'coiirse in tlio past year, lf>22, to states- 
men ; hut what measures they adopted with them 
it is not incuiiihent on me to report. Suffice it to 
say, that they extorted from prince Lichtenstein, 
who was then there, a letter, by virtue of whieh, 
as though it were by order of liis majesty, sum- 
moning the tw'o parish priests of our Lady of Tcin 
and 8t. Henry, who were already preaching, they 
commanded tliem, that in the solemnities of Easter 
tlu'y should jiveseiit indifferently to every one, to 
whatever ritual ho belonged, the communion in 
both kinds. Thus, on Thursday, in ca;iia domiiii 
tliere was committed a monstrous abomination in 
the church of Tcin, by the rank perfidy of the said 
politicians, the venerable body of the Lord, con- 
secrated under the two forms of bread and wine 
by tho legitimate priest, being received by more 
than a thousand wicked heretics, the holy thing 
being thus flung to the dogs through the fault of 
catholic men. Plateis failed not to make the oppo- 
sition to this that was to he expected of him, but 
nothing could avail against their audacity : hence, 
to uphold the prohibition of the cup he determined to 
take courage and distribute the sacrament, as he did 
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three days afterwards, publicly in the form of the 
hi'cad alone in the parish of St. Martin. But I, 
having liad notice of this impious attcMnpt, imme- 
diately adilressed a keen remonstrance to his ma- 
j(-Rty, cornpliiining in the strongest inanin*r that 
his ministers sliould think of tliiaisting thomsclv(‘s 
into those mattei’S which c(»ncerned the awful 
saerameiit of the altar, which related purely to 
spiritual matters and the weal of souls, and that 
without the least reverence they iiiku’fered in 
aft'nirs of religion, showing no sign of obedience to 
(Jod ana to tho holy Roman see, to which his ma- 
jesty had always proved so obsequious. The om- 
peiit>r being exceedingly moved by this, gave the 
nK»st strict orders to the said statesmen, enjoining 
them to leave the affairs of the church and of reli- 
gion to churclimeu, and severely reproving them 
for the indecency they had committed. In conse- 
quence df this they w’erti violently excited against 
me and Plateis, as thinking ns the originators of 
the rebuff they had received from his majesty ; 
and ljesi<les rudely threatening IMateis, they did 
not abstain from assailing my authority too, in- 
sinuating to the archbishop, that unless T showed 
him a special brief of the pope to that effect, he 
W!is not bound to obey me in a matter of such 
weight as the suppression of the use of the cup in 
Prague ; and not omitting to stir up tho aforesaid 
parish priests, and to <‘neourag(! them, pemiading 
them that they need liavo no fear of mo or of the 
arch])ishop, because they would always bo tipiield 
and protected by the government, to which by 
ancient usage eecdesiastics were bound to submis- 
sion in that kingdom, they brought it about that 
tlic ciii’ato (ff I'ein, prevaricating anew, broke into 
j)}>en disoljedicnce, and began to i)reaeh vehemently 
to the people that they should not suffer the catho- 
lics, who had a mind to tyrannize in cverytliing, 
to deprive them of the use of the cup, and 
tliat they should pray to (rod for liirn the true 
dofemler of the anticiuc ritual of their fathers : so 
tluit tlio populace made some tumult, asHembling 
that evening to the mimber of a tli(»usand .at the 
Iiouse of the stiid curate, as if to defend him. 
When this was made known to me, I immediately 
obtained from his imperial majesty Iiis indignant 
orders that the said [udest should he instantly 
arrested and consigned to tJie archbishop ; tliis 
was done without any delay ; and tlie populace, 
which at first had shown so much eagerness for 
his impunity, never moved, but saw liim taken to 
prison in tin? face of <lay and of all men. There, 
after some weeks’ imprisonment, he died, and his 
place in the curacy of that church, w hich is the prin- 
cipal one of Old Land {Q, was filled up by another 
catholic priest, and by tlie preaching of the canon 
Rottua, an individual jlistinguished for doctrine 
and zeal, who still discdiarges the duties of that 
office with great a<l vantage, and is .attended by a 
v.ast coiicoui*sc both of catholics and heretics, who 
gladly listen to the prcaeliing of that good priest, 
by reason of lys eilieaeious and attractive elo- 
quence.] 

3. General proceedings. 

“ Per decreto di Sua NP* in conformit.^ delle riso- 
lutioni prese nell& congreg.atioiio prefata tenuta in 
V’^ienna si sono dipoi riformate tutto le citta del 
regno, eaeciando da esse e da loro con torn i li iniiiis- 
tri e predicunti heretici. In ciascutia di csso 
oltrc il pari*oco si sono inessi il capiUino, il giudicc, 


il primate del consiglio et un c.aiicellicre cattolico, 
restamhuie in eterno bandito I’esercitio hcrotico ha- 
vciido rimpenitore per prova conosciuto, coll’ csom- 
pio della Icdelta di Budneis e con la perfidia di 
quasi tutto le altre, quanto iiiiporti ehe le cittiisiano 
hereticlie o cattoliclie. Et anef)rcbe il prineipe 
Liechtesfain soprasedesse giil dalla incoinineiata 
riforma rispetto a gr.in rumori die si spargevano 
del disgiisto di Sassonia, poi la ]>rost>gni, baveii- 
di>gliene io fatto reiterare Tordine : ma j>erd se 
li sospivse <*irea li cireoli di Egra e Cnlina j>er essere 
coiiiigui alia Sassonia e proteiidei*si du^ la projudota 
loro sia dell’ imperio e non della corona di Btdn*- 
inia. (Jon tutto cid resta per ancora nd regno 
ijualclie predieante protidto da baroni heretici o <la 
poco buoiii cattolici, e partic«)larinente ne sono nd 
circolo di Lcitmeriz spalleggiati da un baroiie catto- 
lico, die professando grande sfrettozza e fratd- 
lanza con IVlottoro di Sassonia si persuade farli 
in questa inaniera cosa gratissima : ct liavcndolo 

10 csortato a caeeiarli e fattoglicne parlare ancora 
d.a altri, ha promesso mainladi vi.i, ma dnbito die 
riteiiuto dalla moglio, die e heretiea, non vorra 
farlo se non forzntamimto, Ne sono anco rima- 
sti ill quelle eittii n<‘lle quali si trovano acquar- 
tieratc militio lu'retiehe, non Iiavendo volnto li 
coimnissarj regj esj)orsi eol ribn’inarli a perii*oIo 
<li tuimilto : ma bora die i sosptd.ti di gnerra 
vanno sceinamlo, si dara licenza alii soldati liere- 
tiei, ovvero se li .'issegneramio altri ((iiartieri, aedd 
hubbia luogho la riforma. Ne resta nno ancora 
iidla citta di Kuttembergli, seusando il jn’ineijxj di 
Liechiiistaiii di non poter eaeeiarlo, perdu* qnegli 
huonitni non vorrebbero poi laNxirare iu‘lle niini(‘re 
die ivi sono : tuttavia col ritorno ddl’ imperatore 
a Rraga R])ero in dio die si rinu*«liara da ogni oosa. 
Ne devo tralaseiare ebe nd mio passaggio da Ra- 
tishona a I’raga, havendo traversnto nna gran 
parte della Boliemia, e eosi da Praga a Vienna bo 
trov.ato in ogni liiogo la riforma effettuata, eeeet 
tochc nella citta di Jaromir, dove erano in alloggu) 
ulcuno fanterie del coloimdlo duca di Sassonia : 
ma dipoi ho m.aiulato str<*tto online di Sua .Maesfa, 
.accid sia riformata, et in ciasciiiia di esse citta 
s’istriiiscano i figliuoli nella dottrina Christiana, 
iiisegnandoseli orare in lingua latina. 

“Sono state sotto rigide peiie prohibito d(?ntro e 
e fuori di I’raga le convc'iiticole degli luTi'tici, 
sotto qualunque pretesto lo faeessoro, la ijual eom- 
missione fu data niolti niesi addietro a mia ridiies- 
ta : ma non ostante dio io piii volte n’habbia reda- 
niato col govei’no di I’raga, non era stata mai 
cseguita. 

“ Dal semalo della eitt.'i di Praga si sono levati 
tiitli gli heretici, suppleiido i loro Inoghi di persone 
cattolidu*, e so li e tolt.a ogni essentialo aiitorita, 
hisciaiidogliene solamente qiialche a[q)arenze iidle 
cose die non sono di inolto rilievo, anmillaiido 
in sjieeie tutti li privilegj pregiudiciali alia n-ligione 
cattoHca coiuu'ssi da re passati, j>otendo benissimo 
farlo rimperatore luaveiidosi per forza d’arini rigua- 
dagnato c|uesto regno gia apertamente ribellatosdi. 
L’accadcniia o collegio di Carlo IV a gloria divina 
c clellu religione eattolica si c rcstitiiita alia sua 
prirairra istitutione sotto la cura de’ padri Gesuiti, 

11 quali hanno ancora la sojiraintendeiiza di tutte 
lo seuole del regno, ct a’ medesiini I’usare diligen/.a 
che nun si stainpiiio o vendano libri contrarj alia 
verity eattolica, esseiidosi sottoposti alia loro ceii- 
sura i librarj e gli staiupu^ori. Si c havuto intomo 
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alia priidotta accademia qualcho difiicolta, volen- 
docisi deputare un presidente laico, il cho da me 
non vcniva bene intoHo, ina finulmentc wpcro che 
Siirii luHciata quoHta cura a nioiisf arcivcBcovo, pro- 
toiidondo egli per auoi aiitielii privilcgj caser can- 
eellioro del rogno. 

“ Alla ca»a do’ ]>ovcri istituita in Praga da 
Ferdiuando Terzo Hi Hono di pin iusHC'giiati 4 m. 
tulleri annui : oiulc si t* accn.*sciuto il niiinoro loro 
da ottantii) die priina vi sene alinientavano, lino 
a diieeiito. A padri (.iemiiti si Hono dati per uiia 
volta 20 inila tallcri da spiMidertii ndia fabbrica del 
loro eolb'gio ; et in qiu'wto non c occorso dio ni 
iinpiegbino li iniei ulliej, non buvendo bis<»gno 
di aleun niez/o appivsao dell* iinperatore I’evi- 
dtMiti ntilitli die dalle loro littioni si traggono. 
J*er aiigiiinent<» ddl* entrate capit.olari della eatte- 
dral(^ Hdiio stiiti assegnati beni <die reiidoiio 0 in. 
talleri amiui e per le ardiiepiscojiali 24 inila : nia 
perelie ijuesti beni soiio iussai guasti e rovinati, 
nionsignore arciveseovo doHidera riteiiersi per qual- 
elie tempo il nions’" d’Ossegg, assegi ato gia alba 
ineiisu arehi('piseo]»ale Hotto Ridolfo in vece della 
J^ensi()nt^ eanierale die veniva ditlieilinento jiagata. 
Nell* arbitrio di inonsignor areiveseovu si e riposta 
la provineia delle parrocebie di Praga e di tutto 
il regno, etiani die priina fossero poaseduto da 
higimri partieolari elie erano tutti ribelli, esHendosi 
riserbato I’iinperatore quest o jua, inentre si soiio 
venduti li beni di ewai ribelli, liavendoai andie 
Jiaviito riguardo elie per niolte leglie intorno a 
Praga siaiio lutti eoinpvati da eattoliei.’* 

[ lly decree of his niaji sty, in conformity with the 
resolutions ado\)ted by tlie aforesaid congregation 
held in Vienna, all the towns in tlie Uingdoin were 
Huhsetiueiitly refunued, and the hendic ininistcrs 
and preachers w i re driven out from them and from 
the suiTomiding districts, hi cadi of them, besides 
tlie catliolic priest, there were placed the captain, 
tile judgi*, tin* president of tlie coimeil, Jiiid a dian- 
cellor, all catliolic, tlie heretical worship being 
lainisbed from tliem for ever ; for the emperor had 
learned hy experience, from the examjile of the 
lidelity of ihnliieis, and the [lerfidy of almost all 
others, linw important a consideration it waswhetlier 
the towns wi re lieretic or catindie. And althuugli 
|»rince hiditenstein, who hud already fallen otf 
I’nun the reform that liad begun, in consequence of 
reports spread of the great displeasure conceived 
hy Saxony, afterwards ju’oseciited it upon my 
causing the order to he repeated to him ; Btill he 
was in siiHjieiise about it as regarded the circles of 
Kgra ami Culma, as being eontiguous to Saxony, 
and pri'teiuling that they belonged to the empire 
and not to tlie crown of lloiiemia. The upshot of 
all this is, iliat there still ri'inuin in the kingdom 
soim* preadiers protected by^ the heretic barons or 
hy had catholics, and in particular there are 
some of tliem in the circle of Leitiiieriz ]).'icked 
hy a catholic baron, who, professing great intimacy 
and fraternity witli the elector of Saxony, feds 
assured of greatly pleasing liini in this way. LTpon 
my exhorting him to expel them, and making others 
also sjieak to him to tin? same purpose, he pro- 
mised he would send tlieiii away ' ; but 1 doubt that, 
prexeiited hy his wife, who is a heretic, he will not 
he induced to do so otherwise than by' force. 
l*i-eadiers have also remained in those towns 
when* tliere an^ heretic troops quartered, the 
royal coimuissiouei's uot^. haxing been w illing to 


incur the danger of riote by reforming them ; but 
now that the prospect of war is passing away, the 
heretic soldiers will be disbanded, or they will be 
assigned other quarters, so that there wall be an 
opportunity of carrying out reforms. One still 
ri'inuins in the town of Kiittcmbcrg, prince Lich- 
tenstein alleging in his excuse that he cannot expel 
him, as in that case the people would not w'ork in 
the miiles at tliat place : nevertheless, on the 
return of tlie emperor to Prague, 1 trust in Cod 
that everything will be remedied. I must not 
omit to mention, that in my journey from Katishon 
to Prague, having passed through a great part of 
Bohc iuia, and likewise on my way from Prague 
to Vienna, 1 found the rcfonii accomplished in 
every place, except in the town of Jaroinir, where 
tliere were in garrison some infantry under the 
colonel duke of Saxony ; but since then 1 have 
sent strict orders from his niajcsty that t'hc town 
should he refonued : and in every one of tliese 
towns the young people are instructed in Cliristiaii 
doctrine, and iu*e taught to i>ray in the Latin 
language. 

[The conventicles of the heretics have been 
prohibited, under every pretence whatever, hotli 
w'ithin and without l‘raguo ; the order was given 
many mouths since at my request : but iiotwith- 
stjtiidiiig that 1 frequently demanded its eiiforec- 
meiit of tlie governor of Prague, it was never 
cuiTi(‘d into cdleet. 

[All the heri ties have hoeii removed from the 
senate of the city of Prague, their places being 
sup])Iied by eat holies, and they have been deprived 
of all essential authority, nothing being left them 
but some .show of intluiiiee in matters of no great 
consequence ; and all the privileges prejudicial to 
the catholic religion granted by former kings have 
been formally annulled, a thing which tlie emperor 
was ill a viuy good eondition to do, having ri^- 
conqiicred tlii' kingdom which was in open rebel- 
lion by force of arniH. The academy or colli'go 
of Charles IV. has hi'en restored to tlie primitive 
princi])les of tlie institution, to the glory of God, 
and of tlie catholic religion, under the care of (he 
Jesuit fathers, wlio have also the superiiitendeiieo 
of all till! schools ill the kingdom, and tliey are 
also charged witli the duty of seeing that no books 
contrary to catholic truth are ]iriuted or sold, 
booksellers and printers being .subjected to their 
censorship. Tliere has been some difiiciilty w'itli 
respect to the sai«l academy, a lay jiresident being 
proposed for it whom I did not approve of ; hut 
finally 1 hope tliat this charge will he left to the 
archbishop, who lays claim on account of his 
ancient ])rivilege8 to he chancellor of the kingdom. 

[Tliere ha.s been assigned to the poor house 
founded in Prague hy Ferdinand JIl. a further 
sum of four tliuusand dollars yearly, so that the 
inmiber of poraons supported hy the establishment 
has heoii increasetl from eighty to two hundred. The 
Jesuit fathers have been given in one sum tw enty 
thousand dollars to ex])eiul on the building of their 
college : there has been no oeeasiou for luy inter- 
ference witli rc.spect to this institution, the evident 
utility arising from tlie acts of tJjc fathers needing 
no mediator between them and tile emperor. For 
the augmentation of the chapter revenues of tlie 
cathedral, there have been assigned estates yielding 
six tliousaiul dollars yeai-ly, and for the arcliie})is- 
copal, twenty-four thousand ; but as these estates 
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are considerably injured and decayed, the arch- through their officers. « Dispcnsano ne^ gradi 
bishop wishes for some time to keep monsignor matrimoniali prohibiti, ad saeroa ordines et bene- 
d’Ossegg, now lussigncd to the arehiepiacopal iwe- ficia vacata, super defectu nutalium, eonocdono 
nue under Ridolfo, inaiea<l of the treasury pension extra teinpora, diapensano super dtdectii leUitis, 
wliich there was a difficulty in paying. The pro- anche talvolta hnnno dispnisafo con persone iiisti- 
virice of the parishes of Prague and of the whole? tuto in saeris di prender inoglie,” [They grant 
kingdom had been placed again at the disposal dispensations to marry within the forbidden de- 
of the archbislioj), whereas they were formerly grees, for holy orders and vacant beiudiees, supra 
possessed by lords who were all rebels, the emperor defectu natalium, they grant concessions extra 
having reserved that right to himself ;• whilst the teiiipora, they give dispensations with regard to 
estates ^)f those rebels have b<‘en sedd, it having di'rtcieiicy of age, and they have ev('n at tinu's 
also been seen to, that in aceorclance with many granted dis])ensations to pei’sons in holy orders to 
laws relating to Prague they should be all purchased marry.] They styled themselves bishops by Cod’s 
hy^*atholics.j grace, without any mention of tlie apostolic see, 

and treated their ecidesiastical possessions almost 
109. Pohithnc alia di N. paf»u V rhim VUT though (hey were tludr j*rivate property. Things 
drlli' ro,<i’apjH(iieneiiUalf<t iratifiahtradi 'vero no hi tter in the convents. The abbots 

;>er J\Ir Montano msroro di ^Wenstro ritornato oondiieted theinsidves like absolute lords. Jn the 
'nnntio di qtn ffc parti I'^anno di N. lOiM.— fo"'iis there was nothing hut hamjueting and mixed 
[Report made to pope Urban Vi II. of the societies of men and women : in the country coii- 
nuneiatnre to Cohtgne discharged by AP folhnved the chase, and nothing was to 

Alontorio, bishop of Nieastro.] dogs and huntsmen. 

The nuncio would willingly have set a reform on 
ATontorio arrived in Germany in tho midst of foot, hut he was prevented ])y contagions dise<'i.ses, 
the disordi rs of war. He sets forth tin? danger the <li.sordei*8 of war, and political oeeupations. 
in which the catholics would liave been placed lie tre.ats also very ably of tho latter. I have 
if Alaiisfeld, wdio commanded the Upper Rhine not been able to admit into the text all he says of 
from Strashurg to Alainz, and the bishop of Halher- the transfer of the electorate, and will therefore 
stadt,w'li(> was master of Westjihalia, had succeeded ipiote it here. 

in forming a junetion with Jiadiai Durlaeh. But “ Possono esscr note a S. Heat*^^ lo cose all’ bora 
all tliese leaders were defeated. He then dehcribes occorse, ed io, henehe mi fossi'ro giunti assni tardi 
the advantages thatliadaeeriied from those? victories, i brevi che mi mandava pa])a Cn gorio, aceiocelie 
ami the condition at which the German church liad iiitervenissi alia dicta ]>er talc ctletto adunata in 
arrivi'd. Ralishona, mi mossi nondimeno nel inaggior rigoro 

The coil nter-reformat ion had again set in in full dell’ invenio con grandissime spese, disagi e pericoli 
force ill Fulda : tho eatlndic party liad made its nay per comparirvi : e coiidottomi siiio ad Herhipoli 
inlo Osnahriick with tlie aid of the infanta iuid the da ministri di S. e da priiicipi edettori ivi con- 
army of (he r.iga ; in Alindeii they had hopes of gregati, a quali avevo dato avviso della mia mossa, 
making an archduke their bishop ; in Briuni'ii, too, mi fii signifieato non (‘ssiu* pin ni'cessaria la mia 
Kj)eeial missions had laboured to induce the mem- persona, poic he la couelusiono did negotio era ritar- 
h« rs of the chapter to elect .a catholic coadjutor, data da piii alta cagione die dal maneaineiito del 
hut a Danish prince had been successful on this consenso de’ prineijii ivi adunati, c die il vedersi 
oeeasioii. The mincio hoped, however, that tolera- ivi eoiupariti tanti ministri apostoliei havrehhi! 
tioii, at least, w'ould he granted to the eathidie reli- aecresciute le diffieollii, inettondosi in gdosia li 
gioii in all the Hans towns; it aj)peared (o him that protcstaiiti, come che qiidla traslatiom. fii (rat(ata 
the emperor could direetly eomniaml it, particii- piu tosto come inaleria di rdigioin? die di h(a(o. 
larly as (hose towns derived great advantages from AJi rimasi jiereio d andarvi, tanto pin die il Alagon- 
tJie Spanish and J’ortuguese trade. A diiireh was two, die come degaiio del coliegio i lettorale era 
already opi'iied in Altoiia, from uliidi there wuis <[uusi arhitro del negotio, j)ratiia(o da me alcmii 
niudi to be expected for the North, “ ]ht potero m<*si prima, stava eohtante nelT oll'erta fat(anu di 
in (jualdie tempo foiidarsi mi semiiiario, oride voler secondare la meiiti? did iiapa e dell’ impera- 
possiiio pigliarsi operaj, ilopo die avraiiiio upjn'eso tore. Li dej)u(ati di Triiveri Iiavovano ordiiu? dal 
la lingua Danica c Norvegiira, per ridurre al lumc suo ])rind[)e, datoli a mia istaiiza, di non iseostarsi 
della vera fede quei popoli piii setteuirioiiali” dalle ddiheratioiii del Alagontiiio o de-l Uolenieeiise. 
lyiromising the possibility of some time or other lu non stard ipii a divisare a V. Beaf'^* le ditlieidta 
hjunding a seminary, whence labourers may he die incontiiii per dispoiTe il Alagontiuo a coiiseioire 
procured, who, .after they shall have learned the a detta traslutione : perdie bora «li<’<‘va ahhoirirc 
Danish and Norwegian languages, may bring those la citta di Jtatishona come d’aria nemiea alia siia 
more iiortlierii nations to the light of tho true saiiita, hora diceva trovarsi I'saiisto di denari c da 
faith]. non potere supjdire alle spes(‘ die ivi gli saria con- 

Aloiig with this progress Alontorio thought an in- veiiuto di fare, liora die il negotio non era maturo, 
tcrnal reform of^tlio German ehurch in dispensable, non esseiidoei il eoiiseiiso di Spagiia o di Sassonia, 
Tho prelates dressed like laymen, and did not scruple liora temeva k? minacce did re d’ I nghilterra, di 
logo to the wars ; conenhinage jirevailed quite open- Daniu e di altri settarj, liora affermava die qnidla 
ly, and once the nuncio prevented one Hornherg, traslatione havrehho aceesa iinova e piii ernda 
an otherwise verf proper candidate, from obtaming guerra in (Jermaiiia, eon danno evidente della rc- 
the bishopric of W urdnirg on account of this fault, ligione euttolica, mentve i \»rine.ipi ecclesiastid, du? 
The German bishops too thought little of the pope ; havevaiio yiortato lino all’ liora e dovevano portare 
they appointed to vacancies in the reserved mouths, ]>er i’avveiiire il [leso, esausti jier le contrihiuioni 
and they presumed to do many illegitimate things passatc alia lega, spogliat^d’ogni loro liavex'e dall* 
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inHolcnzo o rubamcnti non meno do’ nostri che do’ 
ncmici soldati, non solo non potevaiio iic havovano 
modo di apparecchiarsi a nuova guerra, ma crano 
rid<»tti ad estreniiti^ tali die orano roatrctti licen- 
tiare lo proprio fainiglio a viverc <|nasi privata- 
mcnto : non lasciva di porre in eoUHidoratioiie il 
duca di Neoburgli, come pin prossiino di Staiigiic 
al palatino, la cui perHona non bavrcbbe recata 
tanta golosia a protostaiiti, che tenicano la gran- 
dozza del Bavaro, a cui conforine le costitutioni 
iinperiali «ccon<lo la holla auroa come a piii pros- 
•siino dovcasi <piclla dignita, nella quale il iiiede- 
siino duca liavcva protcstato non volcre consen- 
tire sino all’ ultimo spirito chc altri fosse a so pre- 
fcrito : basta che in quattro o cimpio giomi che mi 
tratteiini coti hii in Acciaffemhurgo, dope lunghi 
discoi’si fatti in voce et in iscritto, otteniii la risolu- 
tioiie che io (h'sidcrava. La traslationc fu fatta, ct 
aneoi’a si maiitieno. Il palatinate e in parte occn- 
pato dal Bavaro, in parte da Spagnuoli, nc altro 
resta al palatino che la cittii di I'ranchinthal depo- 
sitata in certo tempo in inano della s<?rciiiHsiina 
infanta di Fiandra con concerto del re Inglese. 

“ Mcntre per detto negotio io ero in Acciaffem- 
biirgo, giunse ivi la nuova della presa di Adelhergh : 
i‘t havendo io gia fatto ofticio per coiiimiasione di 
Sua col sig'^ <luca di Bavicra per la libreria 
Palatina et havendoue havutaotterta, mandai subito 
un’ t'spreaso al sig*" conte di Tilly, faceiidoli intanza 
p(’r la conservationc di cssa, poicho mi veniva 
affermato per la (jualilae qiiantita dti’ libri nmssinie 
mnnoscritti essere di valon? inestimabile : e mi 
viHi» 0 He S. Fi. che il tutto era in ]iotor auo ben con- 
servato jier eseguirne I’ordinc del sig*” duca : di chc 
havendo date cento a patroni, havendo cssimandatii 
persona a pigliarlo, fu delta libreria dopo alcuni 
niesi condotta a Koma.” 

[Your holiness may ho aware of the affairs that 
have occurred up to this time, and though it was 
somewhat late when the briefs of pope Gregory 
reached me, directing that 1 should attend at the diet 
asHcMublcd for that purpose in Katisbon, I nev<*rthc- 
h'ss set out in the utmost inclemency of winter, at ex- 
treme expense, ]):iins, and peril ; and having reached 
Ilerbipoli, it was signified to me by the ministers 
of his holiness and the electoral princes assembled 
there, to whom 1 had announced my movements, that 
there was no longer nec<l of my piH*sence, since the 
coiielusioii of the alfair was delayed by a graver cause 
than the want of agreement between the princes 
asH(‘inblc«l ; and that the sight of so many apostolic 
ministers colU'cted there would but increase tbe, 
difficulty, by exciting the jealousy of the protest- 
ants, and setting them on supposing that this trans- 
ference was treated rather as a matter of religion 
than of state. I abstained thexvfore from going 
thither, the more beeaust; the bishop of Mainz, 
who as dean of the electoi'al college was as it were 
the arbiter of the business, when solicited by me 
some montlis before, wa.s resolute in his pledges to 
me that ho would second the wishes of the pope 
and the empj'ror. The delegates fnnn Trier had 
ordei’s from their prince, given at my instance, not 
to «lissent from the bishops of Mainz and of Cologne. 
I will not ]»ause here to enumerate to your hcdiiiess 
the ditliculties 1 met with in disposing Mainz to 
consent to the said translation : for one time he 
said he detested the city of llatisbon, the air of the 
place being unfavourable to his health ; another 
time ho said the husineso waa not ripe, the consent 


of Spain and of Saxony not having been announctid ; 
another time he feared the threats of tlui kings of 
Eiiglnnd, of Denmark, and of other sectarians ; 
another time he alleged that this transference 
would kindle a new and more cruel war in (hn-- 
many, to the manifest injury of the catholic re- 
ligion, whilst the ecclesiastical princes, who hitluTto 
had borne, and for the future would have to bear, 
all the burthen, exhausted by their former con- 
tributions to the Liga, despoiled of all their pro- 
perty by the insoleneci and robbery of our .sohliers 
no le.ss than of tho.sc? of the enemy, w'ere not <)nly 
altogether unable to provide for a new war, hut 
w(‘re reduced to such extremities that they A\k:re 
compelled to dismiss their own families to live 
almost privately. He did not fail to suggest the 
duke of Ncuburg, as nearer in blood to the pala- 
tine, and one who would not so much excite the 
j<!alousy of the protestants, who feared the great- 
ness of the elector of Bavaria, to whom, in con- 1 
formity with the imperial constitutions, according 
to th« golden bull, belonged a.s the nearest claimant 
that dignity, whei'ein the said duko had protested 
that to his last breath he would never siifier any 
<»ne to be preferred before himself. Suffice it to 
say, that after four or five days’ negotiation with 
him in Aschaffenburg, after long discourses by word 
of mouth and in writing, I elicited the resolution 
I desired. TTie transfen'iicc was effected and is 
still maintained. The palatinate is in part occupied 
by Bavaria, in part by the Spaniards ; and nothing 
remains to the i)alatiiie hut the city of Franehendal, 
deposited for a certain time in the hands of the 
most serene infanta of Flanders in conct.Tt with the 
king of England. 

[While I was in Aschaffenburg on this business, 
the ii(*ws arrived of the capture of Heidelberg ; and 
I having already executed the commission of his 
holiness to the duke of Bavaria, r<‘Spectirig the 
palatine lihrai’y, and having received the ofler of 
it, immediately sent an express to count Tilly, en- 
treating him to preserve it ; since I was assured 
that it was of inestimable value both for the quality 
and the quantity of the books contained in it, chiefly 
manuscript : and his cxcelleneo returned me for 
answer, that the whole was in his power in good 
preservation, and at the duke’s orders : having 
reported this to the masters, and having sent a 
person to take possession of it, the said library 
was some months afterwards conveyed to lionie.J 

110. Instnittlone a V. S. Caraffa rescoto di 

Tricarico diistlntito da N. /S', suo nuntio in Co- 
Ionia. 20 Gmjno 1024. [Instruction to mon- 
signor Caraffa, bishop of Tricarico, nuncio elect 
to Cologne.] 

Ludovico Caraffa was Montorio’s successor : he 
was nuncio at Cologne at the same time that Carlo 
Caraffa filled that office at Vienna. 

The pope communicates to him his views on the 
affairs of Germany in a very circumstantial instruc- 
tion. 

He examines in it all those points relating to the 
int(^rnal discipline of the church, which Montorio 
had suggestecl. Seeing the greal losses in revenue 
and consideration the apostolic see had already 
sustained, the nuncio was to attempt to retrieve 
them. y. S. Btia attontissima a tutto quello che 
pud sostentare Fautontd apostolica e specialmente 
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prociiniro che da essa oschino le clovnto provisioni 
It is worthy of note, that orders were 
♦riven in this document to the nuncio, directly fonnd- 
(mI on the advice of Minueeio Minucei. F or instaneo, 
he is directed to send to Rome a list of the Gei*man 
(‘cclesiaatiea most deserving of promotion : “ de* 
])iri costumati, de’ piu dotti, de’ pin nohili, dc’ mc- 
glio ai)poggiati all* autorita d’alcun principe catto- 
iieo. — Cos! noi aremo notizio tali che sollecitamento 
la sede apostolica ]>otr}i provedere prinialdie seorra 
il Buo t(*inpo.” liiti^rally the very thing recoin- 
mende<l by Minucci in 1558. Time, however, had 
stiggested other measures likewise : of these the 
most important was tlie associating a catholic coad- 
jutor with a bishop, wdio was growing old, in the 
liIVtime of the latter. This had already been done 
with tlie best effect in Paderborn and in Miinster. 

Rut Ihp grand matter of consideration wjus the 
further dilfiision of Catholicism. 

The Liga was to be supported most strenuoiiRly ; 
the nuncio was to look narrowly to it, that every 
one paid his quota. An ecclesiastical society for 
the conversion of protestants had been founded at 
('ologno, in wdiich princes of the houses of Austria 
and Ravaria took part, and which possessed ample 
funds : the nuncio was not to suffer it to fall into 
decay. Some princely houses were singled out as 
♦dfi'ring hopes of speedy conversion, particularly 
Darmstadt and Saxony, The nuncio was to stiniu- 
lat(* this disposition. “ So that thest; princes might 
not withstand the grace w'hich Cod was willing to 
bestow on them.” He was especially to promote 
the establishment of seminaries, and the introduc- 
tion of the Jesuits. This ]iassage is pcrha])s the 
most remarkable in the whole instruction, and may 
be (|Uoted in full. 

“ Sara opera degnissima di S. rimpiegarsi a 
<'oltivaro i seminarj giii fatti ct a procuraro cho 
aliri se no faccino di nuovo : o per quostc simili 
o]ierc chi non vede che i padri della compagnia di 
(h'su sono inaravigliosi ? Laondo il predccessoro 
ili S. S”** diode principio a pratticaro I’introduttione 
di (juelli in Eranchfort, scrivendo sopra di cio 
cj\ldiHHime Ictterc a CcBare, e voleva fare altrettant<» 
relettorc di Coh)nia.. N. S*'*-’, per sollecitarc I’effot- 
tuatione di questo buon p(*nsi(iro, fcc»! scrivcrc al 
ounlio ])reSHo rimperatorc chc non si riscaldi : col 
quale S. H’intcndcra per (juello che restiisse da 
fare, avvisandone le ^^eranzo e i succcssi. L’elot- 
tore di Magon/.a ha fatto rapprcseiitaro alia di 
N. chc pJU’ pmpagarc la religioiic cattolica, 
cho col favore diviiio piglia |»iodc iicl palatinatu 
infcriorc, iiiuna cosa vieiie giudicata jiih spcjlionte 
quanto rerettiono dc’ seminarj c dcllc case dove 
possiiio convenire i nohili del Reno : c per cio fare, 
propone a S. che si potrehhoiio comod.ani(uito 
!q»plicarc i beni d’alcuni nmnnsterj c Hpecialmento 
di Gcrmcrsliaiin, Spanhaiin ct Odemhaim, posti 
nclla diocesi di Magonza et altre volte occupati da 
l»rincipi Palatini del Reno : la quale proposta d 
Rtata stimata da S. B”® di molto rilievo, e prinia di 
risolvero voleva Idle rantecessore di V. pre- 
Rane diligenh? inforinatione avvisasse di.stiiitamcntc 
1<» stato di detti monasterj col suo paren; : ma 
ptTchc la brevitit del tempo non gli havrii perniesso 
eseguir tutto, S. B“® viiole cho clla siipplisca al 
rinmnente con ogni scllccitinline et accuralczza. 

“ I/clettore di Colonia ancora vuolc instituirc un* 
university nella sua citta di Munstcro : e di cio e 
stato ragionato nella sagra congregatione de pro- 


paganda fide, inclinando la di N. Sre cdie si faeci 
detta uiiiversita, con conditione pero die oltre alle 
scienzo vi si insegnino le leggi cauoiiichc c civili. 
Serva a S. per awiso, accioche ella tratti in 
(|U<'sta forma con detto ellctorc, (juaiido S. A. le 
parlery d’liavcre ottcumto per delta crottioiic il 
bencplacito apostolico.” 

[It will boa task iiKwt becoming your exeolloiico 
to promote the prosperity of the seminaries already 
foniidcd, and to eanso new ones to be established : 
and w ho is then* hut sees that tlie fathers of the com- 
paiiy of Jesus are admirable for laboiii*s of this kind i 
Hence your excellency’s predecessor set the exam- 
ple of causing their introduction into Fi’ankfort, 
w'riting very (‘a mostly on the subject to the emperor, 
and the elector of Cologne w'.aa willing to do as nmeh. 
His holiness, to further this good design, caused 
letters to bo wTitteii to his nuncio at the emperor'a 
court, that he be not incensed : your excellency 
will advise with him as to what reinaiiia to bo 
done, and will report what progress is made and 
ivliat hopes appear. Tlie elector of Mainz has 
represented to his holiness, that nothing ap]iears 
more expedient tow'ards the propagation of the 
catholic religion, which by divine favour is obtain- 
ing a footing in the lower Palatinate, than tlic 
erection of seminaries and of houses where tho 
iiol)ility of the Rhine may come together ; and to 
this end he suggested to his lioliness, that tlie pro- 
j)crty of some monasteries may very suitably be 
applied, particularly those of Germersheim, Span- 
lu ini, and Odernheim, situated in the di<>ccsc of 
Mainz, and formerly occupied by princes palatine 
of tho Rhino. Tho proposal appeared to his Imli- 
noss Olio of great momtmt, ami before resolving 
upon it, ho w'ished that your cxcelleucy’s pre- 
decessor should diligently inquire and distinctly 
report tho state of the said monasteries, according 
to his opinion : but as want of time did not allow 
him to efl’ect this fully, his holiness desires that 
you should supply what has been left undone, with 
all diligeiieo and accuracy. 

[Tlie elector of Cologne also wishes to found an 
university in his city of MUnster ; the matter has 
been discussed in the sacred colleg(5 “ do propa- 
ganda fide,” and his lu)liness is clisposcd to allow* of 
the establishment of the said college, on condition 
however, that besides tho sciences there be taught 
in it the canon and civil law. This for your t*x- 
collency’s notification, to treat accordingly with the 
said elector, when his liighness shall tell you that 
he has obtained the aj»ostolic Jiconso for the esta- 
blishment of the said university.] 

111. Jh'Jathne rt »hf Pirtro Can- 

tariui K'^ rdonnito ddV niiihaaorhi ordinaria 
di prate nUda nlli 22 (rhiipio 1827 ♦' fetta 

il medeshno tjiurno neW ecr”*^ setuito.''^ [Report 
read to the Venetian senate by Pietro Contariiii, 
ordinary ambassador t«) Rome.] 

P. Contarini had passed more’s than three years 
and a half (44 months) at the court of Urban VI 1 1, 
when ho wrote this report. 

He treats in it, in four sciparate sections, of the 
temporal and spiritual administration, of tho most 
important’ affaire, and of the most influential mem- 
bers of the court. 

Ho is particularly circumstantial and instructive 
respecting tlie extension oPthe ecclesiastical juris- 
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diction. According to him, it had never been 
exercised with such strictness in Italy ; the Roman 
court was very formidable to sovereigns from its 
double ]>urposc of maintnining an immediate domi- 
nation over the clergy, and an unlimited power of 
disposing of ecclesiastical property. Urban VIII. 
often said, that w'ere a Venetian iioblem.an seated 
on tlic i)apal throne, ho could not be more favour- 
ably disposed to the Venetians than lie himself was : 
notwithstanding this, the most trifling favour was 
never obtained from him. 

Altogether, Contarini had a bad opinion of the 
whoh; Roman systiim. Tin? principle of the entire 
administration was nepotism. 

“ l/inelinatione dei jiapi di far grand i i ne])oti da 
in (juesti temjti il priiiio moto all’ attioiii, diehiara- 
tioni e dipendenze eon ultri prineipi. Priina si 
pensi ad iinprese contra infideli, a«l acrpiisto di 
stati, ma come gli anni son brevi, le diflicolta moltc, 
cosi si ferma il concetto senz’ effettuatieme alcuna : 
doppo altra strada si jirciide piii facie, aceiiinnlundo 
gi’adi richezze, coinprando stati.” [The inclination 
of the popes to aggrandize their nephews is in the 
present times the prime mover to all actions, de- 
clarations, an<l comu!\ioiiH with other princes. First 
they betliiiik them of enterprises against the infi- 
dels, and of territorial ac(|nisitioiis ; but as the 
ye.ars ar^^ few and the difficulties many, the idea 
stojis short of any realization : another course is 
(‘asier to follow, that of accumulating great wealth 
and buying nji estates.] 

lie gives the following description of those im- 
ine<liately about Urban. 

“ Per ordinario si eonsiglia il pontt'fice con il 
card^® Magalotti, cognato del fraUdlo, «• ehc tiene 
anco il carico di segretario di stato, per le eui mani 
passnno tutte I’espeditioni. K cardiiialc d’iiigegiio 
grande, vivaec : lo stima assai il papa ; Tha voluto 
semjnv appresso di se, <‘t in partieolare nellu lega- 
tione di Hologiia, dove \v diede la vieeregenza di 
<juel governo. K se vi e alcimo elie arrivi a<l lia- 
vere jiredoniinio iielP animo della Sua, (piest’ e 
runa, lie si sa se per ]»ro]n’io affetto et ineliiiatione 
di lei o se jier la grande aeeortezza del eanlinale, 
ehe bene conoseendo il genio di elii cosi lunga- 
meiite si c servito di Ini sa valersi delli mezzi 
pro[)rj p('r eoiidnrsi a (juesto segno : e piio dirsi 
die jiegli alVari di iiu»meiito di esso solo .si vale. 
I’igli peio s'atl'atica iTagginstarsi alle iiicliiiationi 
ilel poiitetiee, le eontradiee mono die puo, e nclli 
suoi seiisi proeura d'iiieammiiiare le proprio attioni 
per eonservarc il posto, la ccnifideiiza c la riputa- 
tioiie die le apporta I’esscr adoperato iielli maiieggi 
pin gravi. i*rocnra con allontanarsi da tutte lo 
aj>]iareiize, fnggeiido raudienze ordinario de’ mi- 
iiistri di prineipi, de’ cardinali e 4 |uasi d’ogiii altro 
(ma solo tratta i negotii ch’esjn’cssamento gli soiio 
iiicarieatl), di non ne(|uistar I’odio die per I’orili- 
iiario suole cader sojira qudli die si veggono i>iu 
viciiii e parteeipaiio dell’ aiitorita o gratia del 
princijie : e lo fa maggiormeiite per non iiigcdosirc 
il card*‘'‘ Barberino, die da ])riiicipio non mostro di 
rieevoi\* iiitiero gusto di ved(*rlo avaiizai*si taiito, c 
pin vah'i’si il pontdico di lui die ddia sua persona ; 
o pi'reio bene spesso j»er qnest;i causa s'ndiroiio da 
llariieriiio ]iarole die diiiotavnno il suo seiitiiiieiito. 
Ilora Tioiidiineiio lascia correr lo cose come vaimo, 
e mostrar eeiiH<lar nel zio, o per sollevarsi del peso 
degli affiiri, o perdie non sa o coiioscc di non poter 
feiniiare il corso alia fbrtuna di questo. Il tutto 


pure si partccijia col medesimo cardinal Borberino, 
con S. Onofrio e Don Carlo. 

“Il primo, come iiipotc, h veramento amato. 
Vorrebbe la Sua die con pin applicationo atten- 
dessc alii negotii : ma egli v’appfu'isce alieno assai, 
ii6 il Buo naturalc punto si ve<le inclinato, et pare 
chc quasi a forza assista solo dove per il carico die 
tiene non puo far altriineiiti, scaricando il peso 
degli affari jiiii gravi sopra I’istesso eard*'*' Maga- 
lolti, eontehtaiidosi di sp(»gliarsi di qndlo die do- 
vrebbe esser suo partieolare per vt'stirii^ il zio, 
coiitro la ])ratica degli pussati pontdiei, sia o per 
propria deboh'zza, o per non sapor valersi di qudla 
aiitorita die gode dii arriva a posto taiito cmincj^ite. 
E <li ottimi, virtuosi e lodevoli costniui, di soave 
iiatura, e con eseiiipio uiiieo non viiole rieever do- 
iiativi o presente aleuiio. Sara iioiulimeno videiido 
il poiitoHce al pari d’ogiii altro cardinale grande e 
riceo. llor devc haver iritoriio 80 iii. seudi d’eii- 
trata di benefiej eceh^siastiei, e con 11 governi e 
legationi die tiene devo avvicinarsi a 100 in. seiidi, 
e tutto il meglio die cava, sara suo, ])riiieipiaiido a 
farsi delle iiivestite <0 niomeiito. K poco speiidoii- 
closi in breve tempo, verrassi ad aceiimular ric- 
chezze immense. 

“ 11 eanO S. Onofrio csstmdo vissuto dd contimio 
nei Cappuceiiii, seguito tuttavia in niia vita rcligio- 
sissima, non s’iiigerisce so non in ipuillo le vieiio 
commesso, e degli affari del moiido poeo im sa 
meiio n’iiiteiiile : o bene si e coiiosciub) la sua 
iiiabilita in questo ndl’ abseiiza di Ihirberino, 
meiitre fu neeessario di trattare o iiegotiar seeo. 
Hora si ritrova alia rcsideiiza della sua diiesa di 
Siiiigaglia. 

“ 1 1 sigif Don Carlo pure, fratello dd poiitefice, c 
geiierale di saiita diiesa, e tutto (jiiello die appar- 
tieiie alia militia, allc forte/zo, alli‘ galore, c sotto 
il suo comaiido. E signore d’intdligeiiza, jn’udi'iite, 
canto ndlo discorreve o trattare, e la ciira ddl’ 
eiitratc e maiieggi della camera ottimamente I’in- 
tende, esseiido stato Iiuomo di iiegotio e versato in 
qiicsb* materie. Qnaldie cosa ha rilasciato dalla 
sua prinia applic.'itione agli affari, per non aggravar 
iiiaggioriin*iite li suoi anni, esseiido il piu vecdiu) 
delli fratdli, e per fjualchc sua dispositione aiicora. 

“ Due altri nijioti tiene la Sua. 11 sig** Don 
Taddeo, nel quale si ])eiisa di stabilire la casa, 
giovane di anni 23 iiicirca, di iiobilissime mauiere, 
di grande ingeiiuita, et c siinimaniente amato da 
tiitta la eorte. C^ualdie dise’gno vi e nel poiitcfico 
di farlo prefetio della eitta dopo la inorUs «lel duca 
4li Urbino, chc hora gode questo titolo, carico dc- 
giiissinio, die a tutti precede e dura in vita e dope 
la mortc aiieo del pontefice tiene luogo nel solio. 
E don Antonio, eommendatore di Malta, di anni 
18. I la intoriio 14 m. scudi di commciide. E di 
uno spirito pronto, viviiee, et a suo teiiiiio vi vorrii 
esHor pt'r la sua parte : desid**i’a egli pariiiK'iito il 
cardiiialato, o si credo lo conqiiacera la Sua. 
Molti die non aniaiio il card^^ Alagalotti, lo vedreb- 
hono volentieri quanto priina promosso a qudla 
digiiita, con opiiiioiie possa t?gli niTivar dove non 
giiigiie il fratello a farle coiitrasto et oppositionc.” 

[The iiope’s ordinary advisi*r is cardinal Maga- 
lotti, his brotlier’s hrotIier-ii\-Jaw, who is also 
cliai’gcd with the secretaryship of state, and 
tliruugli whose liands pass all orders and an’aiige- 
meiits. ^J’he cardinal is a man of large and vigor- 
ous intellect ; he is much esteemed by the popt', 
who has always wished to have him near himself. 
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particularly in the Icfration of Dolognaj where ho 
gave him the viceiu'geiiey of that government. If 
any man possesses ]»aramount infiiicneo with his 
holiness, he is that one ; nor is it known whethc‘r 
this proceeds from the spontaneous aireetioii of the 
po|)e, or from the great address of the eiirdiiial;who, 
very well acfjuainted with the temper of one he has 
serve«l ho long, knows how to use the proper means 
coiidiieive to this end ; at any rate he may be con- 
sid<ired as having the sole disposal of all*mattcrs of 
im]>ortayec. He takes pains to adapt himself to 
the popci’s iiiel illations, contradicts him jts little 
as possilile, and shapes his conduct in accordance 
with, the sentinuMits of his holiness to preserve 
his jilace, and the confidence and the credit ho 
tlerives from being employt:d in tlie most weighty 
transactions, liy abstaining from ail outward show 
of powei^ avoiding regular audiences of foreign 
ministers, cardinals, and all others, inb'rfering 
directly only in such matters as are expressly 
committed to him, he endeavours to escape the 
enmity that usually falls on those who are nearest 
to the pers(»n of the sovereign, and who partake of 
his ,'mtliority or favour : and he does this more 
particularly to avoid exciting the jealousy of car- 
dinal llarberino, wlio at first did not S(?ein alto- 
gether ])lcas(!d at seeing him so much advanced, 
and more eonsideivd by the pope than himself ; 
and very frequently llarberino was heard to ex- 
press his fei'lings in words to this efh.'ct. At pre- 
sent., how(‘ver, llarberino hds matters take their 
eours»‘, and a]>]>ears to confide in his uncle, either 
to relieve himself from the biii theii of busincHs, or 
because he cannot contrivt', or knows it t<> be iin- 
liossible, to check the career of the latter’s fortune. 
Everything, however, is shared helween tlui said 
cardinal llarberino, S. Oiiofrio, and Don Carlo. 

[TJie first of these, as iiepliow, is truly loved. 
Tlie pope could wish that he appli<id himself more 
diligently to business ; but be appears very averse 
to it, nor does his character seem at all incline<l to 
it, and it appears that he attends almost by force, 
and only when, consistently with the olUco lie holds, 
he eannot do otlu'rwise, throwing the burthen of 
the weightiest affaii’s on the said cardinal Maga- 
lotti, being (fontent to strip liiinself of what ought 
to be his own, and to put it on his uncle, contrary 
to the custom in former [loiitifi cates, wlietlier it be 
from feebleness, or friyn not knowing how to avail 
himself of that influence which is enjoyed by all 
those who reach so high a station. He is of excel- 
lent, virtuous, and laudable morals, of a gentle 
nature, and sets a solitary example of refusing all 
donatives and presents. Notwithstanding this, he 
will be, if the poj)o lives, equal to any otlicr cardi- 
nal in grandeur and wealth. He must now have 
;iu income of about 80,000 sciidi from ecclesiastical 
benefices, which, with the governments and lega- 
tions he holds, must approach to 100,000, and 
when iiivestituies of moment begin to be made, 
the best will fall to his share. As he spends but 
little, he will sooii»see himself in possession of im- 
iiicnse wealth. 

[Cardinal S. Onofrio, having lived constantly 
among tho capucliyis, and always led a most de- 
vout life, never interferes with anything that is not 
directly committed to him, and knows little and 
thinks less about tho att'airs of the worhl : and 
though his inability in this department bo well 
known, nevertlieloss it was necessary to treat and 
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negotiate with him during the abseiicv; of Ihivberiiio, 
He is at present resident in his diocese f>f Sinigaglia. 

[Don Carlo, tlui pope’s brotlnu*, is general of the 
holy church ; ami all that pertains to the troops, 
the fortresses, ami the galleys, is under his com- 
mand. He is intelligent, prudent, cautioiis in dis- 
cussing and transacting Imsiness, and ho is very 
well acquainted with the nianagenuMit of tlje reve- 
nue and the business of tho treasury, having been 
a practical man and versed in this matter. Hi> 
has in some degrt'e relaxed from his iirst aj)]»liea- 
tion to business, partly in consiileration of his 
years, he being tho eldest of tlui brothers, anti 
partly, too, in accordance with his inclination. 

fIJis holiness has two other nephews — Don 
Tadtleo, in whose pei*sou he thinks of founding the 
house, a young man of about twenty-three, of Aery 
noble manners, of a highly ingenuous nature, and 
exec<‘dingly beloved by the whole court. The pope 
has some thought of imiking liim ])ref(‘ct of the 
city after the death of tlie duke of Urbino, who 
now holds the title, a very honourable appointment, 
which takes precedence of all others, lasts the 
pope’s life-tinu', and even after his deafli retains 
an honorary position. The other nephew is Don 
Antonio, eommemlator of Malta, aged eighti'eii. 
His eoinmandatory brings him in about 14,000 
scudi. He is of a quick and lively temper, and 
has a mind to si'eurc his own share of his house’s 
fortunes in good time. He too desires to be ina<le 
.'i cardinal, and it is tbonght his liormess will com- 
ply with the desire. Many who do net like cardinal 
Magalotti would gladly sec him pronioU d as soon 
as possible to that dignity, thinking that lie may 
do what his brother fails to do, naiiu ly counter- 
poise and oppose Magalotti.] 

The atlairs of the Valtelliiie arc hero discussed 
in all th(‘ir bearings. 

“ L’altro importantn negotio c quello della Val- 
tcllina, intorno al quale pure graiuhnueiite vi tra- 
vaglio la Santitii Siia, nia cun forliina diversa, se 
bciic nc*l prineipio vogliono cho potesse a])|>licarvi 
maggiori o piu risoluti rimedj. L’osscr eiitrato in 
atlare tanto arduo li prinii gionii del jxniteficato, 
iiscito e non ben nncora rimesse da uiia grave; in- 
dispositione, con il peiisien) piu applicato al j»rinio 
die a qiiesto negotio, causo forsc die si lascio c<»rrer 
inolte cose, die allora il provedein i mm era diffi- 
cile, sicumo il remediiu’vi poi dope riu.sei inipossi- 
bile. Fu il deposito della Valtellina fatto dai 
Spagnoli in mano di Gregorio XV, e ('hiavoniia 
con il suo coiitado la coiisegnarono con le im*de- 
sime conditioni al presente pontefici*. Le prime 
negotiationi passarono per mano del coiiimemlatore 
Silleri con taiita cauti*la o secretezza die il certo 
d’esse non solo si comunicava alii ministri di V. 
Screnita, die pure lie doveaiio avei* tanta jiartc;, 
ma con fiitica vcni\ a a loro notitia il vero di quanto 
si trattava. Jn niuna allra cosa preiiicva il ponte- 
fice cho ncl rieevere soddisfattioiie per il paga- 
meiito ddli presidj ch’egli teiu'va iielli forti della 
Valle, e dopo infinite doglianze ct instanze con- 
Bcgui, credo, fra I’lmo o Taltro re intenio 200 in. 
scudi. (i,uc8to daiiaro undo diiiiiiiuomlo il dis- 
piacere del dopo.sito, die prima e dopo anchc 
daniio sempre graiidemeiite, stiniando non esser 
Rollevato dall* interesse niuno pregiudicio potf;sae 
apportarlc la longhezza et irresolutione di tal ma- 
neggio. 

“ Quell! del Valtellina s’fifferivano al papa j)cr 
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assicui’andulo che li dutii die putrebbc 
imperre sopra li vini e foiTnag"! basterobbono a 
muntener li prcsidj ordinurj per difesa di qiielia 
Valle. Molti coiiaidcravano nl pontefice die il 
ritornar la Valtellina alii GriHoni e riinettcr iu 
Tiiaiiu degli heretic! li cattolici non ai pottiva da 
cMKo nc ai dovea ae non con griindisainio acaiidalo c 
(ianno eseguire, die darla ui Spagiioli niuiio iiMia- 
vrebbe aaaentito, et ai Franccsi o a<l altri <juelli 
non lo pernn*tt<’rcbl)ono : no nieglio vi fosae die ai 
coriHcrvaHae alia diieaa la Valtellina, non conlo- 
iieiido aidin' altra conditioiie di niumento <tud 
})aese die dd ]»as.si, die ai poaaono luivere o pro- 
ti'iider per veiiirseiie ct andaraene oltre ai monti : 
<pn ati restanilo in potest^ d<?l ])onteficc patro co- 
niiine, gli liavrebbe aperti o conccssi aeiiiprc aecon- 
do il bisogno e nediasita d’ogn’inio. Le ragioni ae 
bene poco Ibndate non laaciaiio di far inipresaione, 
V. talvolta anche persuadono dove appariace alcuiia 
Kjieranza di conio<lo et utile. Del concetto se ne 
lasdb iiitender la Siui, et aggiunse anco, quandu 
vi I'osse (piabdift lUHicolta nd restar alia diiesa, ne 
si potrebbe iiivestir iin suo nipoto. Era proraoaso 
dai Siiugnoli il jiartito, a loro perb ne ai Franccsi 
j>iaocva : in fine si fennb da Silleri il trattato ben 
noto a V. Serenitii, die non fu in Francia appro- 
vato dal re, in particolare nella parte die Spagnoli 
avi'ssero il passo per 1(3 geiiti die andassero in 
Fiaiidra e p(!r le inedesiinc solo clic ritornasscro ; 
poidie il forinar della Valtellina una quarta Icga, 
die tan to pretesero Spagnoli, mono il pontefice 
v’liKsenti. Fu luntato per questa causa I’aiubascia- 
torc, o fosse per la caduta dd caiiedliere c di 
Fiiysicuix segretario, runo fratello e I’altro uipote 
dd luedebiuio Silleri. E giunse in Roma mons^ di 
llettiine, iniiiislro di iniglior consigUo, di piii g<.*no- 
rosi e risoUiti partiti, disautoriz/i) il negotiate del 
suo prt}eossor(*, iiisiste o parl('i siMiiprc; per il trat- 
tato di Madrid, iiegi'i assoIutaiiient(3 il peniiettere 
per qualsivoglia niaiiu'ra a* Sjiagiioli il passo, c 
sollecito in fre([iienti aiidieiize il ponb^fice a risol- 
vere alcuna cosa, poidie nc a niaggiori liiiigliezzo 
lie a ]»iu tardc dilalioni potea la lega asseiitire. 

“ 11 pontefice, die non stiino luai taiita risolutioiie 
iielli collegati ne da qiu'sta causa fossero per 
coiidui*si all’ ariiii, inaHsiiiie die’l suo nuiitio in 
Francia e (judlo di Suizzeri affermaroiio del coii- 
tiiuio alia S** Siia cou letterc cho’l marchese di 
Govre iiiai liavrebbe presentato I’armi del re dove 
vi fossero lo iiisegne della Beat*^® Sua, s’ando pure 
coiitiiiuandu iidle irresolutioni, c quanto piu accrc- 
scevano ct apparivaiio le ditlicult^, tanto maggior- 
meiite veiiiva ella a persuadersi (iic vi maucava 
chi la coiiferinava in questo) che in fine ndlc 
(Miitese essa ne restiu’chbe posseditrice. E betiche 
Bettuiio per ultimo significi'i al papa die il re c la 
lega insicine la supplicavano di rimettere ai Spag- 
iioli li forti coiiforine alio obbligo del deposito, 
acciocho esseiulovi iiecessita di mover ranni non 
s’attribnisea a jioco rispetto I’andar cijntro quelle 
ddla S*^ Sua, e se all’ liora il pontefice si risolvea e 
jireiidca partite come dovea, ofi\*rendo ai Spagnoli 
li forti, il tutto vtmiva ad aggiustarsi con la riputa- 
tione sua e soddisfationo dogli altri, poiche non gli 
havrebbono ricevuti li Spagnoli non trovandosi 
in tiTuiiiie di poterli difendere, e ccssava la causa 
di dolorsi nieiitro in tempo eseguiva il poiiterict3 le 
coiiditioiii dd dep(3sito, ne poteva alcniio coiitradire 
lasciandoli a Grisoni : corscro ab’uni gioriii : in 
fine surpresc il marckese di Covre I’lata Main : 


allora il pontefice pretese et udimando tro mesi 
di tempo, e dopo si ristrinse a tanto die baatasse 
di aeriver in Spagna e fame I’eshibitioiic, diceiido 
che li ministri d’ltalia non tenevano facoltu di 
li forti. Ma esscudo di gia avanzatc et ogni gioriio 
procedeiito di beiio in meglio I’intraprcse di (^)vre, 
non fu stiniato a proposito, aiizi sarebbe riuscito 
dannoso il suspender i progress!, per atteiidc'r poi 
di Spagna risposte incerte : o cosi aiido il pontefice 
a poco a perdendo tutto qiidlu teiieva in d(‘- 
posit(3, solo restandole Riva e Chiavoima, die s(de 
furono soccorse dai Spagnoli. Si doleva S*^ Siia 
die questi, se ben ricercati alle prime difese, niai 
veiinero al soccorso, o essi di non esscro sUiti diia- 
mati in tempo, di mode che, inal soddisfatti Spa- 
gnoli, non contenti Francosi, ella somiuamenbi dis- 
gUHtata stiinaiido poco rispetto s’havessa portato 
alle sue iiisegne, del contiiiuo e graiidimieiite con 
ogiiuiio se ne (juerdava : ne al trimen ti faeevano 
Spagnoli, mentre attribuivano tiitti grincoiivciii- 
eiiti a lei, e di lei piii d’ogiii idtro si dolevano : et 
aiicorche dopo spedisso il nipoto legato in Francia 
et ill Spagna col fine ben iioto a V. Serenitii, e 
coiioscendo haver ])re8o altra maggior mossa It; 
armi d' Italia, pin gravi si reiidessero i pericoli se 
vi applieasso da (lovero, con tutto cio non si c 
potuto levare il primu concetto die dagli autcco- 
denti mal incamniinati princi)>j non sianu derivati 
grinconvciiieiiti die si sono dopo visti. Ugual- 
mente Franccsi come Spagnoli attribuivano le du- 
rezze c difiicoltii che si sono iiieontratt^ in (juesta 
negotiatione, alle prctciisioni del pontefice volciido 
che ad esso f()S.sero consignati li forti, sciiza di- 
diiararsi quello die n’liuvrebbe fatto, negando 
pert) assolutamento di volerli deniolire. Da die si 
ha reso sopramodo difficil il trovar ripiego convt;- 
nieiite, si e consimiato tanto tempo, fattc taiite spedi- 
lioni, et in fine portab) il negotio in Spagna, die in 
Roma difiicilmente s’liavrebbe tcrniimito.” 

[The other iuiportaut matb.T is that of the 
Valtelline, with respect to which his holiness in- 
deed took great pains, but with various fortuiu' ; 
though they will have it that in tlie beginning he 
might have had recourse to more efloctive and 
dcterniinod measures. His engaging in so arduous 
a matter in the first days of his pontificate, when 
hardly convalescent from a severe illness, with his 
mind more engaged with tho former than with 
this business, may have oceiuiioned many things tti 
have been allowed to take their courae which it 
would not have been diflicult to provide against, 
though it proved impossible to remedy them after- 
wards. Valtellina was deposited by the Spaniards 
ill the hands of Gregory XV., and they consigntid 
Chiavenna and its district to the present pope 
under the same conditions. Tho first negotiations 
were carried on through tlie medium of the com- 
mendator Sillery, with so much caution and 
secrecy, that tho mere fact of their existence was 
not communicated b) the ramisters qf your serenity, 
tliou^h they were to take so large a part in them ; 
and It was with difficulty they oamo to know the 
truth of what was done. Tho pope pressed for 
nothing else but to receive satisfaction for the 
payment of the garrisons ho Jiad in the forts of 
the Valley, and after many complaints and urgent 
remonstrances he succeeded, I believe, in obtain- 
ing from both kings about 200,000 scudi. This 
money served to diminish his dis)>lcasuro at tho 
deposit, which both before and afterwards he 
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always greatly condemned, thinking it was not for 
Ids interest, and that the procrastination of the 
business could not be to his prejudice. 

[The people of the Valtelline ofliered themselves 
as vassals to the pope, assuring him that the taxes 
lio might impose on wine and cheese wouKi bo 
suflicient to maintain the ordinary gan’isons for 
the defence of the Valley. Many suggested to the 
pope, that to restore the Valtellini to tlie Orisons, 
and to put the catholics into the hands df the lu'ce- 
tics, wa^not to be thought of, and could not be done 
without extreme scandal and injury ; that no one 
w<»uld consent to its being given up to the Spaniards, 
in>ib would these allow of its being delivenvl to the 
Frencli or any other power ; that, in short, tlnu'e 
wius nothing better than that the Valtelline should 
be j)reserved to the church, there being nothing 
worth having or disputing for in that country, be- 
sides the passes leading to and fro through the 
mountains : shonbl these remain in tlie power of 
the pope, the common hither, he would always open 
the.m according to the wants and necessities of 
every power. Arguments, however slight their 
foundation, fail not to make an imi»reHsion, and 
sometimes they even convince, where there appeal's 
some prospect of advantage. The po]>o gave into 
the scheme, and added too, that should there bo 
any dilHculty made Jis to the Valley reitiaiiiiiig 
attached to the chureh, ho might invest one of his 
nephews with it. 'fho i»lan was put forward by 
the Spaniards, and yet it did not please either 
them or the French : finally there wiis concluded 
by Sillery that treaty which is well known to your 
serenity, and which was not aj)proved of in France 
by the king, particularly that clause of it which 
Hlipiilated that the Spaniards should have the 
right of passage for the troops proccciding to 
Flanders, and for the same exclusively returning. 
Ah fi)r the formation of the Valtelline into a fourth 
IcagiK', which the Spaniards urged so strongly, 
the pope was still more opposed to it. For this 
I'eastai the amh.‘issa<lor was changed ; or perhaps 
oil account of the fall of the chaneiillor and of I*uy- 
sieux the secretary, the one the brother, theotlujr tlie 
nephew, of the said Sillery. Monsigiior de lletthuiie 
arrived in Rome, a minister of more wisdom, of 
nobler and more resolute designs ; he annulled the 
measures of his preih^cessor, insisted upon and 
always spoke for thp treaty of Madrid, refused 
absolutely in any w.ay to allow tlio Spaniards the 
pass ; and he solicited the pope in frequent aiidi- 
enecs to come to some resolution, because the league 
could not consent to longer dalliance and procras- 
tination. 

[The pope, who never thought there was so much 
determination among the confederates, nor that 
they would for this reason liavc recourse to arms, 
(particularly as his nuncios in France and Swit- 
zerland continually assured his lioliiiess by letter, 
that the marquis do Covre would never carry the 
king’s arms against the standard of his holiness,) 
went on in his irreRolntioii, and the greater and 
more manifest the <Iiffieiilties of the ease became, 
tile more he pei*suudo<l himself, (nor were there 
Wanting those wl\p confirmed him in this,) that 
with all these struggles he would finally remain 
in possession. And though Betthune signified as 
his ultimatum to the pope, tliat the king and the 
league jointly siipitlicuted him to return the forts 
to the Spaniards, conformably with the temis of 


the deposit, so that if it were necessary to liave 
recourse to arms they might not he chargeable with 
irreverence in advancing against those of his holi- 
ness ; and if the pope had not taken his resolution 
as he ought, and ottered the fortresses to the Span- 
iards, every thing would have been arraiigt'd to 
his own honour and to the satisfaction <jf the otlier 
parties ; for the Spaniards would in)t have n eovt red 
them, not being iu a conditicfii to defend th(‘m ; and 
their grounds of complaint would have disapp^arcil, 
since tlie pope would have in due time fulfilled tin* 
conditions of the deposit, nor could any one have 
gainsayed their being left to the Grisons. Some 
days ela}»sed : at h'ngth the inarchese di C\>Me 
surprised Plata Mala : the pope then made pre- 
texts, and demanded three months’ time ; aft(‘r- 
wards, abating his demand to as much as wouM ho 
sufficient to write to Spain and inako the otter, say- 
ing that the Spanish ministers in Italy were not 
empowered to receive the fortresses. But C\>vre’.s 
enterprise being already atlvaneed, and proceeding 
daily better and better, it was n(>t thought ex])e- 
dient, and it would even have been injurious, to 
wait for the arrival of uncertain ivplies from 
S))ain : accordingly the ])ope lost by degrees all ho 
held in deposit, th(*re remaining to him only Riva 
and Chiavenna, which were all that received suc- 
cours fn>m the Spaniards, His holiness com- 
plained that these, though applied to on the first 
def<?ats, never camti to the aid of his forces ; and 
the latter complained that they had not been I'alled 
on iu time ; so that the Spaniards were ill satislied, 
the French displeased, ami he himself, highly in- 
dignant, thinking that little respect had hei'ii paid 
to his colours, complained loudly and coiitiiiually 
of it to every one : nor did the Spaniards do less, 
attributing «^very disaster to him, and blaming 
him more than any one else. And although he 
afterwards sent his nephew as legate into Fra net* 
and Spain, with a purpose well known to your 
serenity, and though he knew that tlie Italian 
anus had taken another greater im)V(*uieiit, and 
the <huiger would ho more serious if due exerti»nis 
were made, with all this he never eonld get ri<I of 
his first notion, that from the former ill-contrived 
beginnings followed all the di.sa.sters that were 
subsequently experienced. The Freneh and Span- 
iards, on their part, both attributed the vi xations 
and the difficulties eiieouiitored in this negotiation 
to the pretensioiiH of the pope, who required that 
the fortresses should be given up to him, without 
his declaring wliat he would do with them, whilst, 
however, he absolutely denied all intention of 
demolishing them. Hence it hecaiiie enormously 
difficult to discover any suitable expedient, so 
much time w.as wasted, so many expeditions vere 
made, and finally the matter was carried to S})ain, 
there being little hope that it could ho tenniiuited 
in Italy. J 

112. JRehttionc Jt’Uo aUito flvIV tmjKrio (Ml<i f/er- 
man’ui falta da monar (\ir(fjfa re;/ ti'wjto che era 
nuntht alia curte. deWimyerittorc I'autio 1626. — 
[Report of the state of the <‘inpire and of 
Gcjrmany made by monsignor (.'araft’a, whilst 
he was nuncio at the imperial court.] 

This is the most circumstantial i)f all the reports 
1 have met with : in a Homan cojiy it iiuiiiheretl 
1060 folio pages. Nor is rare iu Germany j i 
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bought a copy in LoipKig, and there is another in 
a private library in Ilerlin in a liaiulsome folio 
volume, which a certain Wynman pn*Ht*iit(‘d to 
the bisliop of Puchstadt in the year 1(155 with a 
pompous dedication. 

It consists of four parts. In the first, the (jIct- 
mau troubles are geiu rally <lescrihed ; in the 
second, the position, tiie possr-ssions, and tlnj rel.a- 
tions of Ferdinand I I.; in the third, the (ierinau 
principalities aeeording to the circles ; in the 
iburlh, tin; alliances tliat subsisted in Germany, 
particularly in latter times. 

The author declares he would set nothing down 
which he had not hiiriMclf seen or learned ujum 
credible authority. “ 1 ’rotestandomi die tutto 
([uello ch(* serivei'd, parte n’ho praticato e visto 
io stesso per lo spatio di H aimi die stino stato in 
(Jermania, parte ii'ho inteso di persone <legne di 
hah', parte n’ho cavato della lettura de’ libri com- 
miini e delle lettere o cauceilario taiito d’amici 
quanto (rinimiei, die soiio state intereette in di- 
v<Tsi tempi, <h‘’ <juali alcune sono date alle stamjie, 
altre no.” | Proti sting that all 1 .shall write will 
h(^ partly matter in which 1 was an actor and a 
spectatiu* during eight yeai's I pass(?d in Germany, 
jiartly what I have heard from pi'rsons worthy of 
credit, partly derived from reading common books 
and letters and oHieinl papers, both of friends and 
of enemies, which have Ix'eii intercepted at various 
times, some of which have been given to the preas, 
others not]. 

Wo s(?e that from the fir.st ho contemplates a 
systematic compilation. 

C’aralla’s ])rintoil comnu'ntaries follow' the order 
(jf lime : this work is composeil more in the shape 
of a ri'port. It is only in the first part that events 
are arranged diroiiologioally. 

1 w'ill not, liowevm*, conceal that T h.avo fro- 
qucntly ent<*rtained doubts of its antlienticity. 

It is put togetluT ill :i very slovenly w’ay. First 
W(! are given the lloheinian report over again with 
some slight omissions ; then wo meet with a very 
remarkable pii*co on the royal election of Hungary 
in lGd5, but iiis<'rt<id out of its proper place ; 
lastly, w'c come to what is of still greater import- 
ance, a report <if the year 1G29 on Germany, the 
(Miiperor, and the j)rinccs, respecting which there 
is not a trace of evidence to show that it was by 
Carafta liiinsdf, and which i.s here enlarged indeed, 
hut otherwise literally copied. Many otIuT por- 
tions too aro manifestly borrow'ed. King James 
1 . of England is spoken of as the “ presente re d’ 
1 n gh i 1 terra which could not, however, bo said 
in 1(128. 

One would think that some compiler had put 
these documents together without a proper concep- 
tion of their import. 

Hut on further investigation tliis does not aj)pear 
probable. 

To the ohl ragguaglio by Caraffa there arc liere 
added some exceedingly important and searching 
observations jicrtaining to the subsequent period, 
which a comiiiler could never have dreamed of. 

Facts are statcil that could never have occurred 
to any one who wius not intimately convei’sant with 
his subject. For instance, the author mentions tlie 
negotiations of Urban VITI. in England, through 
the capuchin Rota, which were ke])t so very secret. 

The nuncio frequently speaks too in the first 
pei'soii. ' 


I conclude that this work is really by Caraifa, I 
but that it was not fully completed by him, w liether 
it was that tlic author wanted time, or incluiatiori, 
or even jiow'er to do so ; for his lloliominn report too, 
to say the least of it, is siunowhat dilluse and uii- 
fashioned. He may perchance on his return to 
A versa have tilliMl up some leisure houi*s with the 
putting together of his materials. 

At any rate the work, even in its pi*cgcnt shape, 
is deserviit^ of all attention. 

The reports it embodies with more or lefts modi 
fication arc of high value. Tho historical remarks, 
too, dilit r considerably from tho.se in the printed 
commentaries. v 

I W'ill extract a few notices that appear to me 
especially desiTving of consideration. 

I. — Decay of the German principalities, — for of 
coiir.se German and Austrian matters are imich 
more largely discussed here than llomun or eccle- 
siastical. 

“ l*er il pnssato era tanta rahbondan/a che li prin- 
cipi di Germania a pena potcvaim .sapor la quantitii 
de regali, datii, argenti et altre dovitie vonnte da 
ogni parte, et bora a [>ena ritrovano il priiieipio per 
haverle, e pare che vivano solo alia giornata, e <inello 
eho «la mia giornata, Taltra lo consunia. Non vi e 
raccolta grando di daiiaro, se non di cose refintate 
da’ creditori c che sono pin di titolo cho <li realt.'i. 
Di tal negligcnza e si poca eeonomia c di si fatto 
errore varie s’aHHegnano lo enuso : ehi dice eid 
venire per la liheralita de’ prineipi, elii per le eon- 
ditioni de’ tempi ini([ui, chi per le freqnenti guerri', 
ehi per lo seditioni ilo* cittadini, altri finahui*nfe 
assi'gnano la eausa a’ ministri, ju'efelti v viearii : 
verainentc .si veilo tali olHcii haver volnlo ahhrac- 
eiare piii di (|uello che potevano stringere ('t essere 
arrivate troppo oltro h; comodita pri‘si‘ da goveriia- 
lori : con c|iu‘Sto il poco eoiisiglio, I’interesse pro- 
prio anteposto al c«)nunun(‘, cose eho i)oteronn 
estinguorc^ il gran Uomjino imperio, perehc non 
ponno eHtingucro il Gcrniaiif) i Nasei* aneo la 
rovina di (Jermania dall’ otio do* prineipi (? dal 
loro troppo delitiare, o dal la jioca forza d’ingegno, 

0 da nna precipitosa vccchiaja, o jnire ])er osser 
tant») nemici del govia’no eho pin si eonli'utano <li 
daro ill inano d'lin’altro il maneggio dello eoso 
pnhlicho, benchc riconoschino spesso la jan-a ido- 
noitii di eohii, e quasi a foggia di alcuni aiiticlii 
Eritrei farli secondi prineipi, da loro .solo ditl’erenti 
per Home, ina pari neJ total maneggio, eonio fu 
Joab appresso David et altri appresso altri ]irineipi. 

1 quali maneggiatori, come presi dalla plebo, abusa- 
vaiio et abusaiio la loro data potesta, e piu con la 
});ussionc cho con la moderationo della virlii gover- 
iiandosi c dati in preda a parasiti et adulatori con- 
stituivano e constituiscono altri sottoininistri in- 
degni, che con prezzo e ragiono di jiarentcla et 
amhitione corrompevano c corroiiipono la giiistitia, 
et a tiilo esempio diotro a so tirando altri princijii 
circonviciiii faeevaiio commune giustitia cio ch’cra 
proprio interesse.” 

[ 111 times past there w'as siiclu abundance, that 
the princes of Germany could hardly tell the 
quantity of royalties, dues, silver, and other wealth 
that accrued to them from all sides; and now 
they hardly know how to set about procuring 
these, and it seems that they live only from 
day to day, the receipts of each day being con- 
sumed by the next. There is no great receipt of 
money, only of things renounced by crcditoi’s, and 
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whicli arc of nominal rather than real value. For 
Hiieh negligence, such want of economy, and errors 
so committed, various arc the causes assigned : some 
ijuputc It all t(» the liberality <»f the princes, some 
to the bad times, some to the frequent wara, 
Ht)inc to the seditions of the townsfolk, othei’s, 
lastly, lay the blame to the ministers, the prefects, 
and their deputies. In good truth there have been 
known official pei’sonages who have sought to grasp 
more than they could hold, anti tho advanbigcs 
taken by governors have been carried inordinate 
lengths : add to this the lack of discretion, .and the 
prefereiiee of private interests to those of tho eom- 
iimnity, things that sufficed to extinguish the great 
lloniaii empire, why, then, should they not the 
Gorman? Tlu' ruin of Germany has birth also 
from the indolence of tho princes, and from their 
e\e<.*ssive., luxury, or from the feebleness of their 
talents, or from a prematmv^ senility, or because 
they are so averse to governing, that they prefer 
committing the management of public affairs to 
till* hands of others, though frequently they know 
their incapacity ; .ami .after the fashion .as it were of 
some ancient Eritrei to make these persons second 
sovereigns, different from those of old only in name, 
hut like them in their entire management of the 
state, like Joab under David, and others under 
other princes. These managers, as taken from the 
j)lehei.ans, abused .and do abuse the power granted 
tliem, .and, ruled more by passion than by the mo- 
deration of virtue, and a prey to parasites ami 
flatterers, they appointed and do apiioint other 
uinvorthy subordinate ministers, who for lucre ami 
ior kinship, and for ambition, corrupted and do cor- 
rupt justice, and inducing neighbouring princes to 
follow their example, made common justice of that 
which was private interest. J 

IJ. Election of a king of lliing.ary. 

Sopr.agiungendo alia dicta li voti del regno di 
Sehiavoiiia e vli Croati.a, che crano quasi tutti cat- 
tolici, e HUjierando con ijuesta giunta la parte dc’ 
eattoliei et adherenti di Sua Maest^ di non poco la 
parte degli heretici e non contidenti, la voce sparsa 
della vol(»nt:\ di S. delT elettionc veniva gior- 
nahnente meglio intesa. Tuttavia li deputati dell’ 
iinjicratore, per meglio assicurarsi d<*lli voti della 
dii.'ta, volscro prima di proporre I’elettlono dell’ 
areiduca fame esperienza con Telettionc <le pala- 
tiiio, die si doveva %rc per la morte del Thnrzo, 
(lesideraiido S. che si facesso un cattolico e 
particolarmento il soj)radt-tto eontc Esterliasi, an- 
corche seeondo le leggi c costitutioni di quel regno 
liavc.sso proposto alii stati <piattro soggetti, due 
eattoliei 0 due hcretb’i ; et il negotio riusci felicis- 
siiuamente, poicho detto conte fu eletto con 150 
voti, non havendo havuto il contrario pin die 60. 
Fatta (jiicsta prova o con essa rincorati inaggior- 
mente li confideiiti et amici ddl’ inqicratore, parve 
nondiineno alii ministri di S. M** die oltro alii 
sopradetti voti 150 saria stato bene a supemre 
qualche buona parte delli 60 contr.arj con presenti 
0 con doiii accio riuscissc I’elettioiie con maggior 
sodisfattiono del regno, c collo speiiderc, per qn.anto 
fn detto, da 20 m, fiorini si hehbo I’intonto della 
maggior parte di loro, come si csperinu'nto ndl* 
altri negotii della dieta. Li lletleniani e suoi ad- 
herenti, ancorehe non fosse all’ bora publicata la 
volonta dell’ imperatore, sehbenc si teneva per 
sicuro die volcssc faro cleggere re Tareiduca, non 
inancavauo di contrariaro al possihile. 
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Soggiuiigcro nn* eacmpio dell’ ardire di niia 
donna in questo proposito, dal quale, si come c 
.straordiiiario, si conoscoranno Ic forze di detti con- 
tnirii. La inaJrc del barone Bathiuni, che e de’ 
piu prindpali signori di (lualitii e di .stato e di 
adherenza d’Ungaria, liebbe ardire di inettere in 
consideratione all’ imperatrieo che non doveva 
perniottere cho si faces.se questa elettionc, ])(*rdie 
si veniva a pregiudicare a S. stessa poiehi* so 
f<>.s.so vemita (pialche di.sgrtatia alia vita ddl’ impe- 
ratorc, lei per rintciTcgno, come coroiiata regina 
d’Ungaria, finche fosse stato eletto uii nuovo re, 
haveria governato quel regno. Ma riinperatrici*, 
con soiniiia jirmleiiza dissiinnlaiido, le rispo.se elie 
la ringratiava dell’ afft'tto, ma cho lei doppo la 
morte dell’ iiii])cratore, se fo.sse sopravis.siita, non 
voh‘va pens.are ud altro die all* iitilc tldli figli di 
Sua M*'‘ suo marito : al quale subitu diode parte 
della sopradetta proposta. 

“ Ma ancorehe il negotio ddl’ elettionc si sti- 
masse gia siciiro, rimpedi tuttavia molti giorni il 
contrasto grande nato tra ministri piii siijiivini di 
Sua ]\B^, iiieludemlo.si ancora mens*' arciveseovo dl 
Strigouia et il nuova j»alatino con inoiisr eaiicolliere 
et .altri che vi havevano inter(*s.si, coim* era I’am- 
basciatore di Spagna et io come imlt-gno ministro 
apostolico. 11 contrasto fu, se seniiita detta tdet- 
tione si doveva far suhito la coronatioiie. Alciini 
clieevaiio di si : perchc con ([uesta veniva I’arci- 
duca ad a.ssicurarsi tolahiu'iite nol regno, il die 
non saria stato so fosse stato sola mente detto, per 
race<*imat:i di sopra elettiom? del Gabor, essemlo 
gli Ungari huomini voluliilissimi e per lo piii infe- 
(leli : 2'* dicevano che la conmationc, se si fosse 
fatta, hjiveria giovata assai nolla prima tlieta iinpe- 
ri.ale, sc rimperatore havesse vohito far cleggere 
Sua Altczza in re de* Bomaiii : per il matri- 

iiionio deir infanta di Spagna, es.sendosi cola dichia- 
rato di volero rareiduca iiriniP. tdetto o coroiiato ro 
di Ungaria. Altri per il contrario, tra ipiali cro io 
et il padre confessore doll’ imperatore, die(-*vano 
die que.sta coronatioiie non .si doveva fare all’ bora, 
pcrche !i stati di quel regno non liaveriano inai 
p<;rniesso die Heguish(; detta coronatioiie .se Sua 
Altezza non havesse proim'sso loro e giurato, tanto 
nelli pimti politici come di rdigiom*, tutto qiiello 
die proniLso il jiadre stando nelli maggiori perieoli : 
oiidc non vi es.semlo all’ liora d(*ttL perieoli e )»o- 
tendo con il temjio iiiigliorarsi assai le cose di S. 
A., o pc'i* la morte del Gabor o per li felici siiccessi 
deir iinperio o per altro, non I'lvi bene intrigare la 
coiiscienza tU questo priiidpe gio\ ane cfni serrarli 
la porta a’ progessl di'lla religioiic et inqicdirgli 
insieme I’acquisto di maggiore autoritii politie.a c 
dominio nd r<*gno : 2” dicevano, e questo ])er lo 
piu li cainerali, die mdia coronatioiie vi saria an- 
d.at.a una luiona spesa, come ancor.a ndl’ acere.sei- 
mento della corte di Su.a Altezza, omie stando all* 
bora iniiniiicutc la spesa grossa del vi.iggio (rUlimi, 
si saria potiito differire in altro tempo, non potemlo 
probabilmento apportare alrun detriim‘nto detta 
dilatione, perche se il Gabor havesse vohito jngliarcj 
pretesti, venendo (pialche accidento di inortc* all’ 
iniporatore, tanto Thaveria pigliato ancorehe I’arci- 
duca fosse stato coronato, conm fec(i contro I’impt?- 
ratoro ancorcho fusso eletto o coronato : cho jier 
elettione in rede’ Romani c per il inatrimonio ddl’ 
infanta di Spagna ba.stava cho rareiduca fussc? vero 
re d’Uiigaria, c conic tale si pote.s8e intitol.are per 
la sola elettionc. Standosi ^unque in cjiicsto con- 
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tranto, nncurclio Pambtusciatoro di Spagna faccsso 
nuove in8tan/.e per la coroiiatione, diccndo cho in 
Spaj^iia noil liaveriano fatto il inatriinonio dell* 
infanta con I’arciduca, stiinaiidosi altrimcnti la 
Huecessione iiel regno non sicura, 8ua con la 
solita Kua piutii si dicliiaro die non voleva die n 
fyeoMHO, Htinuindo Kocondn il coriHiglio del huo padre 
confessore elie fosse conlro conscienza Be rarciduea 
havesao giurato, come non j)ot<*va far di mcno, 
quello clio era fetata forzata giurarc Sua nelli 
pericoli gramli, quali all’ hora non vi erano.” 

[The votes of tho kingdom of Sclavonia and of 
Oroatia coining into tlie diet, almost all of them 
eatliolic, whieli addition gave the party of the 
catholics and of tho adherenta of his majesty no 
small majority over tho heretics and the dis- 
affected, the rumours spread of his majesty's 
wishes respecting tho election were every day 
better received. The emperor’s envoys, however, 
to make theinselves tho more suro of the votes of 
the diet, bethought them, before proposing the 
election of the archduke, to make an experiment 
with tho eleetioa of tho palatine, which was ren- 
dt'rod necessary by the death of Thur/.o, it being 
his majesty’s wish that a catholic should be elected, 
and particularly the above-named Esterhazy ; al- 
though, according to the laws and constitutions of 
that kingdom, he had proposed to the estates four 
cuiididatt's, two catholics and two heretics. Tho 
affair turned out most auspiciously ; for the said 
count was elected by 150 votes, his opponent not 
having had more than (U). Aft<‘r this trial had 
been made, whereby the friends and adherenta of 
the emp('ror were still more encouraged, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers thought, however, that it would 
have been well to have gained, in addition to the 
before-named 150 votes, a good part of tlie other 00 
by presents, so that the election might have turn- 
ed out to the greater satisfaction of the kingdom ; 
and by expending 20,000 florins, ns it was said, 
the greater part of them could have been brought 
round, as was experienced in the other affairs of 
the diet. Tho Bi*thlcm party, it being known for 
certain, though not yet publicly announced, that 
the emperor desired to have the archduke elected, 
did not fail to counteract this as much us pos- 
sible. 

[1 will mention an instance of a lady’s eagerness 
in this matter, from the extraordinary character of 
which an idea may he formed of the violence of 
the opposition. The mother of baron Batliiany, 
who is oim t»f the principal lords in point of <[uality, 
estate, and number of retaiuei’s, w’as very earnest 
in representing to the empress that she ought not 
to permit tlie election to take place, because it ‘was 
to the prejudice of her majesty, since if any thing 
unhappily befel the life of tho emperor, she as 
crowned queen of Hungary would have the go- 
veniment of that kingdom during tho interregnum 
until a new king should he elected. Hut the em- 
press, dissembling with consummate pindence, re- 
plied, that she thanked her for her kindness, hut 
that after the emperor’s death, should she survive 
him, she would flunk of nothing but what would bo 
for the advantage of the sons of liis majesty her 
husband, and she immediately acquainted the lat- 
ter w'ith the suggestion that had been offered her. 

1 Hut though the affair of tho election was now 
thought K4'cure, it was nevertheless impeded for 
many days by tho H»'tious disagreenu-nt between 


his majesty’s supremo ministers, including also the 
archbishop of Strigonia, and the new palatine, w ith 
the chancellor and others who were interested 
therein, such as tho S]>anisli ambassador and 
myself as the unworthy apostolic minister. The 
dispute was as to whether, upon tho election taking 
place, tho coronation should immediately follow. 
Some were for it ; because in this way the arch- 
duke would he completely secured in the kingdom, 
which W(Aild not he the case were ho merely 
elected, from the pretence of tho previous election 
of Glahor, the Hungarians being extremely tickle 
men, and for the most part unfaithful : 2iidly, they 
said that the coronation, should it take plyce, 
would be of considerable assistance in tho fii-st 
imperial diet, sliould the emperor desire to have 
his highness elected king of the Jlouuuis : Hrdly, 
they advised it with a view to tho marriage with 
the infanta of Spain, it being required by the 
Spanish court that tlie archduke should first he 
elected and crowned king of Hungary. Others on 
tho contrary, amoug whom were myself and the 
emperor’s fatlu-r confessor, said, that the corona- 
tion fnight not to take place for tlie present, be- 
cause the estates of the kingdom would never per- 
mit it, unless his highness [)romised them on oath, 
both as to political and religious points, all that his 
father had promised wlien in a more dangerous 
ainl critical position : therefore as those dangers no 
longer subsisted, and as the affairs of his highness 
might assume a better aspect in the course of 
time, whether from the death of Gabor or from 
the prosperity of the emjiirc, or otherwise, it was 
not advisable to embarrass the conscience of that 
young prince, and to shut out, as far as he was 
concernecl, the further progress of religion, and to 
hinder him at tht> same time fi’om acquiring a 
more enlarged political authority and dominion in 
the kingdom : 2ndly, they said, more jiarticularly 
members of tho treasury, that there would be a 
considerable cxpeiiso incurred by tho coronation, 
and also in the augmentation of liis highness's 
court ; therefore as the heavy expense of tho 
journey to Ulm was to be speedily defrayed, it 
would be well to put off the matter to another 
time, nor would this delay ho likely to prove in- 
jurious, for if Gabor were disposed to set up any 
claim upon the emperor’s death, he would do so 
just as much even though the archduke had been 
crowned, as he had done against the emperor, not- 
withstanding he was elected and crowned ; they 
s.iid, too, that for the election ns king of tlio 
Romans, and for the marriage with the infanta of 
Spain, it w^as enough that the archduke sliould bo 
really king of Hungary, and that he could entitle 
himself such by virtue of his election alone. The 
parties being thus at variance, although tho 
Spanish ambassador insisted afresh upon the coro- 
nation, saying, that in Spain they would not con- 
sent to the marriage of the infanta with the arch- 
duke without that ceremony, since they thought 
that without it the succession tf the kingdom was 
not secure, his majesty, with his accustomed piety, 
declared that he would not have it take place, 
thinking, in accordance with the advice of his 
father confessor, that it would be against con- 
science if the archduke wi're forced, as ho would 
^uredly be, to swear wliat his majesty himself 
had been forced to make outli to in great tbiiigers, 
w'hich now no longer existed.] 
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113. Kdatio 8t(ttu9 ecdemv et totiuK d'KfccsiM Ainjus^ 
tancv, 1G211. [Report of the state of the church 
and entire diocese of Augsburg.] 

Of no special importance. It relates chieflj'^ to 
the affairs of the city of Augsburg. 

The labours and final banishment from Augsluirg 
of the protestant ‘‘ pseudo-doctors” constitute the 
author’s principal topic. 

He hopes that this measure having (fbtnined the 
ornpor 4 i*’s sanction chiefly through the iiistniincnta- 
lity of Hieronymus Imhof and Bernhard Rchlingon, 
the whole city would shortly become catholic 
again. 

114. Lt^ijatio apod^^ P. yiloyst. Cai'aftr (pwcoju Tn~ 
cariirnsis sndcute ilrhano V'lil Ptmt. Af. ad 
tra^fiiui Jiheni et ad pror. iiifrrton^ (icnnanuv 
oitifa ah anno lfi24 ad annum. 1<J34. jid 
(jkm Pranc. BarUnninn. [ L('gation of P. 
Aloys Caraffa to the Uhint' and Lower Ger- 
many between the years 1C24 and 1G34.] 

A very full report in 204 leaves ; somewhat 
prolix, indeed, but contaiuijig some good things. 

Th(! journey is first de.serii)e(l, and a great deal 
of ri)oia is oecupied with what is insignifieaiit. 
The ninicio, among other places, goes to Fulda. 
IIo malves a merit i)f it that he reduced to the 
number of eight the sixteen (piarteniigs that every 
one was required to show who aspired to tlie rank 
of abbot of h’ulda. 

He is parti(Hdarly copious rospecting the dispute 
between Liege and the bishop, in whieli he hiuiHelf 
took an active jtart ; lie transferrod the seat of the 
nunciature from Cologne to Liege. 

The most remarkable part of tlie report is un- 
doubtedly the description of the catholic universi- 
ties of that <la.y within the range of Ijis nunciature. 

Wo see from it how completely the higher walk 
of education Avas at that time under the control of 
the Jesuits. They Avere the masters in Trier and 
Mainz ; Paderborn, Miiiister, and Osnabriick, 
Avhere universities had but recently been founded, 
Avere entirely in their hands. But they taught 
only the liumanioni, philosopliy and theology ; juris- 
prudence was altogether neglected. In Cologne, 
Avhich Avas ahvays the first of these universities, 
medicine Avas lectured upon <iuly by two teaehers, 
Avho had but few hcift’ers. The chief evil in Cologne 
bad been that the teachers Avere too Avell provided 
for Avith rich j)rcbend8. Eai’um opibus ad vitam 
chanentem et siiavem iiistnicti, raro aut nunquam 
ijisi sacram doctriiiain tradebant, sed alioruin 
vicaria opera passim utobantiir. llinc sine pondcre 
ot methodo iiistruebaiitur acudemici, et mini quin- 
deni facile circumagi solebant priusquam uni- 
versam illi thcologiam audirent. Ea res voro 
antehac non parum incoinmoda fuerat archidioe- 
cesi Colonieiisi et priesertiin ditionibus Julim, 
Clivise, ac Moiiiium, quod pro adeunda in iis 
animarum procyrationo reparandisque roligionis 
catholicao iniinis parochi et sacerdotes idonei hoc 
pacto nisi post longissimum diem non instituc- 
baiitur.” [The wealth of these enabling them to 
pass their lives id ease and comfort, they seldom 
or never personally expounded the doctrines of 
religion, but on all occasions employed deputies. 
Hence tliore AA'as neither solidity nor method in 
the instruction given to the students, and ffftceii 


years were commonly passed hefon’ they had gone 
through the Avhole course of theology." Now this 
had formerly been very j)rojudieiai to tlu^ arch- 
diocese of Cologne, particularly to tlu* districts 
Jiiliei*s, Cleves, and Moiis, because it was not till 
after an inor<linatc delay, that fit parish clergy and 
priesfs Averc appointed in them for the cure of 
souls, and to rebuild the ruins of the catholic re- 
ligion.] The Jesuits abolished this abuse ; the 
college of the three crowns, Avhiidi avus transftrnMl 
to them, enjoy(‘d a high reputation, and in 1(»34 
had upwards of 1200 Ktiidents. But the spirit of 
luxury Avas not so easily eradicated. The b asts of 
the niast(!rs increased luxury and the costs of 
promotion. Tota quadragesima sunt «iuotidie 
acadcmieonim symjiosia.” [All tliroiigh Lent there 
are daily drinking payties among th<5 m(*inh(‘rs of 
the university.] Our author’s aecoiiiit of the Catho- 
licism and the good living of the Cologiuisc is by 
uo means amiss. “ l\)piilus Coloniensis roligionis 
avilu' rctinentissimuH est, rpiam utique semel sus- 
eeptam nunquam deseriiit. Tolerantur qiiidem in 
eivitato famirue aliqino sectarioriim, sed votitum 
eis est exercitiiim omne seetaruin suarnm, et jere 
gravi mulctantur si (|ui clam habere privates con- 
Acntus et aiidire Liitheri ant (’alvini laiecinatores 
deprehendantur. In senatum ipsum nulli cooptaii- 
tiir qui eatholiei non fiieriiit; ct qiiotquot in eo 
coiiseripti ad curiam veniimt, sententiam diecrc aut 
ferro suffragiiim non possunt nisi i)rius oodom ditj 
inliTveiierint rei sticnc in proximo palatii senatorii 
saeello. Noctu ipsi eives cxeubias habeiit in po- 
tioribiis plateis civitatis, ncc A'is aut injuria met iieri 
potest, ejuia strepitu quovis exciti adsunt et opltu- 
laiitur, grassatoros vero ac sicarios in vlncida con- 
jioiuut. Sed et platcm omnes cateMs ferreis no«*tu 
viiieiuntur, ne pateant liberis exeursiotuhus, ideo- 
que populus maxime in trampiillo agit. Inter alia 
plchis comrnoda illud impriinis eominomoraii do- 
htit, licere cuique ineunto liiemo bovea et sues 
emere eosque funio nrefaeere ac in escani aiini 
ron.sequeiitis, qua vcscuntur avide, donii servarc. 
Spatium vero ejusclem aniii eis ooncedi solet ad 
pretimn repnesentandum, dum interim aliqiii a 
senatu constituti mercatoribus sojviuit : nec unquam 
opifices tilH, <]uanivis inopes, patiuntur suam fidem 
ill ca re desiderari, quia dcinceps liaiul forct inte- 
grum eis nirsiis ejusmodi annonam rci cibaria 
illo tarn insigni suV)Kidio peris puhlici coeiiu n*. 
Sunt ct triclinia tribuum comimiiiia, in e.isciuc pos- 
suiit omnos iis diebus quibus feriantur in hebdo- 
made, constitute pretio admoduin facili, coiivivari.” 

[The peoj)lo of Cologne arc most tenacious of 
the religion of their fathers, from AA'Iiieh as once 
adopted they have never swerved, A fcAv families 
of sectarians, indeed, are tolerated in tlm city ; hut 
all demonstrations of their tenets are forbidden 
them, and they arc heavily iined if any of them 
arc detected holding private meetings, and listen- 
ing to the trumpeters of Luther or Calvin. None 
aro elected to the senate itself who are not catho- 
lics ; and all the members of that body that enter 
the court aro dehaiTcd from uttering their opinions 
or dcliA^eriug their votes, unless tinjy have ])ro- 
vioiisly attended divine Avorship the same day in 
the adjoining chapel of the senatorial palace. The 
citizens themselves keep watch and ward in tlu; 
principal streets of the city, and none need be aj)- 
prehensive of wrong or violence, since upon any 
alarm they are ready Avith*tlioir aid, and tnkt' nil 
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asHailaiita and cutthroats inU) custody. Moreover 
the strrets arc all closed by night with imn chains 
j>rcvcnting free passage, a inc'asure peculiarly con- 
ducive to tlni quiet and security of the inhabitants. 
Among otlicr advantages enjoyed by the populace, 
it is particularly worthy of mention that ejich man 
has the privilege of purchasing oxen and swine in 
lh(i beginning of winter, smoke-drying thtm\ and 
storing them uj) for tlie next year’s cunsuiiiption, 
when they arc* highly re lished. They are allowed 
a year to pay, the price being meanwhile adv;uic‘<?d 
to the venders by cc'rtain persons appointed by the 
senate : nor does it ever occur that artis.anfl, how- 
c*ver poor, fail to keep their engagenumts in this 
matter, for the consecjuence would bo that they 
could uevi'r again avail themselves of so signal an 
nsHistJince olfen d them by tjio public funds in the 
purchase; of their provisions. TIu're are also dis- 
trict ordinaries, where all may he; c;nt< rtained at a 
very niodi'rato fixed price on those days of the 
we(>k on which they are hold.] 

Milt not only towns and universities, but princes 
and (wents too are portrayed. Ferdinand of Cologne 
“gravitate moriini, professione pietatis et iiigcnii 
inatiiritate nulli secundus” [inferior to none in 
c‘X(‘mplary morals, manifest i»i<;ty, and mature iii- 
telloetj. I^vtlerick of VV'Urzburg ; “ linguaruin 
c'tiam c'xtorarum ]K‘ritia, morum suavi quadum 
gravitate, prudcntissinia dextoritate otnnibus ca- 
ms” [skilled ill foreign languages, and dear to 
all for a certain gi'Utlo worth and moral dignity, 
and a most happy practical wisdom]. Casiiiiir of 
Main/ ; “ eloqueiis vir in Gemianico idioinatc, 
Icgationibus functus” [an eloquent (lerman 
speaker, ho had tilled the olticc of legate]. 

Of the events too of the period, L. Cavaffa mc'ii- 
lions many remarkable particulars. I know not 
wliat W(‘re the grounds for bi*lieving that Wallen- 
stein might have taken Stralsund, “ si, quod multi 
<;\iHtimaiit, pi'euiiiam quain urbem caperc non 
inaluisset.” [If, as many supposed, be had not 
b(‘eii more desirous of taking money than the city.] 
lie considers it a great misfortune, that upon the 
first movement of Saxony, 'filly could not have 
thrown his troops into that country, ills dc;scrip- 
tioii of the state of Cologne after the battle of 
Leipsig, and of the views which the French muni- 
festi'd at that moment is very remarkable. 

“ Kx accepta chule ad Lipsiam fractai vires 
fiu'rant et fra(;ti eatliolicorum aiiimi, et tunc rc- 
pi'Ute im]H'ritia vel metus in propugnandis areibus 
aditum liosti victori magnum aperueruiit, iit vis- 
eera imperii mox infestis arinis invaderot, ex quo 
Fuhln, ilerliipolis, liamberga, Moguutia, Wor- 
matia, Spira, aliieque urbes atquo op})ida fuemnt 
exiguo tmnporc vel €?xpugnata vel dedita. Colonia 
Hiiperfuit prineipum exiilum perfiigium, et hi the- 
saurus qua sacros qua laicos in earn civitatem im- 
portaveraiit, si quibus licuerat tainen illos aveliorc 
antequam ingrueret ea belli vehemens et subita 
(eiupestas. Ibidem anxim curin prineipum et 
iliibia coiisilia eraiit, an, sicut jiroposuerat orator 
Callus, expeiliret deineeps neutri parti, sou Cie- 
saris seu Custavi regis, tarn anna ]»rineipum eo- 
rumdem (|uam arma ipsiusmet civitivtis (kdonionsis 
ffivere. Id Foloiiiie suadebat orator ebristianis- 
siini rt'gis : sed necossarium fore afhrmabat ut 
in earn urlu'iu paritor atque in alias ditioiics princi- 
pum eleettu’um cobortes pnesidiariorum ex regis 
sui legionibus iiitroducelentur ; tunc enim reveri- 


tU8 Coloniam Gustavus rex alio aiina convertisset, 
aut si venire hostis nihilomimis deltberassct, jiro- 
vocasset inerito christianissimum regem, ac fiedcre 
cxtincto inimicitiam et irain ejua experiri cfcpisset. 
Gnivis niniirum videbatur ea conditio admittendi 
cfihortes pnesidiarias regis externi in civitates ac 
ditiones imperii : sed graviorea multo erant con- 
ditioiies alite, quibus ut neutri parti faveri'iit 
deincops proponebatur ; quia in hello tarn ancipiti 
Ciesarem iton jiivare sed quasi descrere videbatur 
niaximc alienum a professione pervctcro civitutum 
ac prineipum ipsiusmet imperii. Hoc superes.se 
tamen consilit et eum portum securitatis unice 
adcundum esse jiidicabat pariter apostolicus mfn- 
tius Parisiensis, ad quein scripseram do ingeiiti 
dado religioni catholiccc templisquo ct aris illata 
p<*r GustJivnni regem.” 

[The blow received at Leipsig had brokpi alike 
the strength and the spirits of the catholics, und 
forthwith want of skill or timidity in the defence 
of their positions, opened a wide door to the vic- 
torious foe, enabling him speedily to infest the very 
bowels of the empire, whereof J*'ulda, W urzburg, 
Bamberg, Mainz, Worms, Spires, and other cities 
and towns, were in brief time eitlier stormed or 
sun’endered. Cologne remained the place of re- 
fuge of the outcast princes, and thither had been 
carried whatever trea.sure, cleric or lay, there had 
by any chance been opportunity of carrying off* 
before the outburst of that fii rec and sudden 
stom of war. Here it was anxiously and dubiously 
debated among the princes, whether it was expe- 
dient, ns the French envoy had proposed, that 
thenceforth neither the said princi'S nor tlic city 
itself should lend their anns in favour of cither 
parly, whetlier the emperor or king Gustavus. 
Such was the advice of his most Christian inaj(\sty’s 
envoy ; but ho .averred that it would be necessary 
to introduce into tliat city, and also into otlier 
strongholds of the electoral princes, garrisons fur- 
nished from his own king’s troops : for so king 
Gustavus biMHg in awe of Cologne woiiM turn his 
arms elsewhere, or if he yet determined to assault 
it, he would incur the just indignation of the 
most Christian king, and iqion the tennination of 
the alliance begin to experience his disfavour and 
resentment. Onerous indeed appeared that pro- 
position of receiving garrisons of a foreign king’s 
troops into the cities and strongholds of the em- 
pire ; but much more onerous appe.ared the other 
proposition, namely, that for the future they 
sliuuld favour neither party ; because in so criti- 
cal a war not to assist the emperor, but to desert 
him as it were, seemed altogether at variance 
with the immemorial principles of the cities 
and princes of tho empire itself. The apostolic 
iiumdo at Paris however, to whom I had written 
touching the direful blows inflicted on tho catho- 
lic religion, its temples, and its altai*s by king 
Gustavus, was likewise of opinion that this was the 
only remaining course, and the only door of safety 
left yet open.] t 

There follows a detailed account of tho fate of 
Wallenstein, which I shall give elsewhere. 

1 l«i. IMattofii' della corie dl Ji<nna Shjr JCr jiluhe 
Q>ntarlni deW anno al lfi36. (Arch. Ven.) 
[Report on the court of Rome by Aluise Con- 
tarini from 1632 to 1635.] 

A very circumstantial report in thirty-five chap- 
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tors comprising 1 40 pages ; it is the more important, 
iis Aluise Contarini ha<l come direct from France 
to Home, and was thei*cforo the more capable of 
estimating the very peculiar ])olitical position 
which Uri>:m VII. had assumed at that period. 

He describes in the first place the spiritual and 
the tempoml goveruinciit of the pope. 

He finds it quite monarchical. Of all the old 
congregations only one, that of the inquisition, as- 
sembled regularly : tlnj cardinals enjt^cd no other 
prerojj^ativos than that carriages drt w up on meet- 
ing them, that tluiy wore the purple and voted in 
the election of popes : the pope had so little liking 
thtmi, that in important matters he had recourse 
to inferior prelates, whose? hopes more immediately 
dopeiidod on himself, rather than to the cardinals, 
whr) wore more independent. 

But the tighter the rein is dra^^^l, the more does 
iiaturat authority decline. “ li’antica veneiutione 
sta oggidi molto dimiiiuita.” [The ancient rever- 
eiRM? is now-a-days much decreased.] 

The iiihahitants of Urbiiio were particularly 
dissatisfied. “ Quei sudditi si aggravano molto 
della mutationc, chiamando il governo di preti 
tirannieo, i qiiali altro iiitercssc che <ramechirsi 
e d’avaiizarsi non vi tengono.’’ [They complain 
mucli of the change, calling tlu' government of the 
priests tyrannical, because they have no other ob- 
jects but to enrich and aggrandize themselves.) 
The auHior constantly laments that Urbino ha<l 
fallen into tlio pope’s liands, and tlunks it a great 
loss to Spain iunl Venice. 

J n a second part he eaters into personal descrip- 
tions : 

“ Nacque il papa Urhano VIll del 15(>7 (others 
say fit}) (rAprile, onde cainina per li GJ) di sua eta, 
conservato ilal vigore <lella conqdcssionc non sog- 
gettii a <j[ualsivoglia imdattia, e dalla vivacita did- 
ringt?gno. La stattira mediocr<*, il color briino, il 
pelo bianco, I’occlno vivo, il pnrlar pronto, la tem- 
peratura saiiguigiia e biliosa. Vive con gnin regola. 
Regola ill gran parte le sue atiioni coi moti del 
cielo, dei quali e molto intelligeute, ancorelie con 
censure grandissime a tutti gli altri ii’habbia prohi- 
bito lo studio. Li siioi moti soiio subiti c vche- 
niciiti, tali die alcuiia volta confiiiano con la pazzia, 
non potendo con la paticiiza fronarli, sc ben egli 
dice che <picsta coinmotiono della bile di quaiido 
in quandu vaglia molto eccitando il calore alia 
preservationo di iftia salute. Cavalea, villoggia, 
caiiimina, aina rescercito. Non s’atlligge per le 
cose mob'ste ; e tutte queste parti concorrono a 
predirli qiialche anno di vita aiicora, non ostante che 
ntd tempo del mio soggioriio assai <lecaduto sia. 

“ Earrivato al papato con uii servitio contimio di 
30 e pill anui alia corte. Fu jirima preluto di 
segnatura o ])oi gov<;rnatore di Faiio. Poco ap- 
presso, per opera di Francesco Barbcrini suo zio 
paterno, prelato di poco grido ma di gran richezze 
accumulate con parsinioiiia Fiorentina, compro 
iilficii in corte c finalmente il cliiericato di cainoi’a. 
Clemente VII I,lo impiegd in diverse cariche, ma 
particolamientc sopra qiiella del novo taglio del 
Po, daccho sono arrivato in gran parte le diftereiizc 
presenti'dei coiifiiii con la republica, per la cogni- 
tionc che profesSa di (luell’ aflare e per il disgusto 
che allora non si csegiiisse a modo suo. Fu poi 
dall’ istesso Clcmento mamlato nuntio in Francia, 
priina estraordinario per tenere a battesirno il re 
presente, e poi ordinario di Enrico 1 V suo padre, 
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dove si inostrb zelaiitissimo dell’ immunita ccclosi- 
astica. Paolo V successoro d CMonicntc lo confer- 
mo iiella mcdcsiina legation e di Francia : poi lo 
fece cardiiialc, legato di Bologna, e ri tomato a 
Roma prefetto della signatura di giustitia, carico 
d’oiiore et impiego ben grande. Finalmente del 
1623 fu in luogo di Gregorio XV con pvatiche 
molto nrtificiose assonto al pontifieato noil’ eta sua 
di 56 anni : et oggi corro il Xlll luino, con dis- 
gusto di tutta la corte, alia quale non nn'iio cluj ai 
prhicipi torna coiito i pontificati hrovi, perche 
tanto piu tengouo conto di tutti, abhondano nelli; 
gratio,non ternpomlizzano come sefossero lu'reditarj 
del papato, e finalmente la corte in geiierale trova 
impiego e fortuna iiella frecpicnza delle nintationi, 

‘‘In ogni stato hchbe il papa di so stesso grande 
opiiiione con affetti di dominio sopra gli aliri e 
disprezzo al consiglio di tutti. Par ch’egli os(*reita 
oggidi tanto ]>iu libcraniento quanto che si ritrova 
in posto sopra a tutti cniincnte, Ha ingegno 
grande, ma non gindieio : ingegno, pcrcho neIK‘ 
cose che da hii solo dipeiidono e che riguardano la 
sua persona c casa, si c scinpro condotto ove ha desi- 
derate, senzaomettere griiiganni e gli artificii di hii 
molto connatiirali, conic si vide? partieolarmente nclle 
prafiche del suo ])apato, iielle (jnali seppe far con- 
venire Iiella sna persona, lo <luo fattione eontrarie di 
Borghese c Ludovisio, solo col far credere all’ nna 
d’esser inimico dell’ ultra ; negli aft'ari poi gi'in’rali, 
nei quali si riehied(? il gindieio di super Immi con- 
ginngere gl’interessi della sedc apostolica eon qiielli 
degli altri ])riiicipi, si c osservato il papa (‘sscuaie 
per senipre stato manchcvole. Tale lo diehiarano 
il negt)tio di Valtellina ; la guerra di Maiitova, 
die non sarebbe seguita se il papa si fosse dicliia- 
rito contro il prinio innovatore : la perditadi Man- 
tova, attribuita ai viveri che nc(?vcrono gli Ali*matii 
clallo stato ecclcsiastico, senza quali conveniva loro 
o disassediarle o morirsi : la prefettura di Roma 
data al nipote, ]>rivando la sede apostolica dell’ 
assisteiiza di tanti miiiistri di prineipi che sono 
il pill bel fregio di lei, et aggraiaudo lo stesso 
nipote d'invidia, di rigiiardi e trim posto assoluta- 
mente iusosteiitubile dope la inorte ilel pontefiee ; 
il mal termiiie nsatosi contro I’ambasciattu-e di V. 
Screiiita iiiio precesstire, la.sciaiidolo partire senza 
soddisfattiono : rultima comprotetl ione di Francia 
nel cardinale Antonio nipote ])rinui persnasa ct 
aeconseiitita, poi ritrattata c proliibita, con nota 
appresso il mondo di grande artificio, per non dire 
iiigaiiiio, e con divisione della j)ropria easa. Tra- 
lascio il gran iletrimento ehe sotto il presente ptm- 
teficc ba fatto la religioiie cattolica in Fiaiidra et 
Alemagua ; i pericoli all’ Italia per la negata dis- 
peiisa al dnea di Mantova, e molto piii per aversi 
portato il papa in modo ehe lia disgustato tutti i 
prineipi graiidi e ])iceioli, ehe nessuno gli c luiiico : 
ondo si V reso ineapaeo di potcr esercitar con essi 
loro quelle parti tli autoritii o di paterno consiglio 
che potrobbe pacificarli et unirli insieme alia di- 
fesa della religione : parti che sono state cosi esat- 
tameiite inaneggiatc e conosciute proprie do’ pon- 
tefici che jier sostenero il nonie di padre commie, 
dal qualo provieue loro ogni vciieratioiu*, * c per 
inanteiiere rtinioiie tra i priucijii christiani, che 
cagiona in cssi molta autorita, si sono esposti ad 
azzardi, a viaggi, a ptuacoli, non niilitaiido nel 
noine di padre tjuei puntigli che neirintromissione 
degli altri prineipi possono facihnente incontrarsi. 

“ Si d sorapro profess,'^© il papa presento neu- 
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tralc, atlribucindo a Bua gloi'ia Paver arriochita ct 
ingraiidita la 8ua casa senza coTni»rar stati in rc-gno 
di Napoli ne BotiometterBi a favori dei principi 
graiifli. Noll* interno pei’O suo egli t: affcttloiiato 
a FrancfjHi, le loro prontozzc e riHuliitioiii c^ssendo 
pill conformi al geiiio di S. in ordine di die lia 
fat to le maggiori riimostrationi quando segui Pac- 
qiiisto d(*lla Koscella. IVrsuase la pace con IngicBi, 
afKndic la Francia jiotossc accorrer al Boccorso di 
Casalo nllora nnsediata dai Spagnoli : consiglio ai 
4ncdoHinii Paequisto o la con.servationc di Pinarolo 
per noccBsario cijuililirio alle cose d*]talia: trovo 
Hoinpru prelosti di dilVrir o diininuir i soccorsi in 
Aloinagiia, con opiiiiono, la qual vive tuttavia, die 
a S. S’’‘Hia disjuacciuta la inorte dd i*o di Suozia 
0 die pill gnila o per dir inoglio inanco tenia i 
jirogrcssi do’ protcstaiiti die degli Aiistriaci. Anzi 
e opinion coinune die quando anche fosse portato 
il ])jipa dal cardl Jiarberino tiitto S]>agnolo a qiial- 
die unione con essi, tornerebbo facilmonto a mag- 
gior rottura di priina. E la causa c quebta : per- 
clie governaiidofii il papa con artificio o eredeiido 
die Spagnoli facciano il medesiino, saranno Bciiipre 
tra di loro anzi goloBie d’iuganiu die contideuza di 
ben vera unione.’* 

[Pope Urban VIII. was born in April 1567, 
(othera say 66) whence he is going on for 6fi ; he 
has preserved the vigour of liis constitution iinsub- 
ject to any malady, and the vivacity of hia intel- 
lect. He is of middle height, his complexion 
brown, his hair white, hla eye quick, his speech 
rajiid, his temperament sanguine and bilious, lie 
lives strictly by rule. Ho regulates his actions in 
a great measure by the movements of tlus heav<*ns, 
with which ho is very well acipiaiiitcd, though he 
lias forbidden the study of them by others under 
tho severest censures, llis gestures arc sudden 
and vehciiieiit, Bometiiiies even to tho verge of 
• absurdity, for ho cannot have patli'iico and restrain 
them, but even says that this commotion of tho 
bile from time to time is of inudi use in exciting 
the natural heat for the preservation of his health. 
He rides, makes excursions into tho country, walks, 
and is fond of exercise. He does not distress him- 
self about unpleasant matters ; and all these cir- 
ciimstaiiecs eoiiibino to promise him some years 
more of life, notwithstanding that ho broke very 
much during my sojourn in Home. 

[Ho arrived at the pujmey after a continual 
career of court service of thirty years and more. 
He was first a prelate di sigiiatura, and afterwards 
governor of Fano. Shortly afterwards, through 
tho aid of Francesco Darberiui his maternal uncle, 
a prelate who made no great iioiso in the world, 
hut of great wealth, accumulated with Florentine 
parsimony, he purchased olficcs at court, and linally 
a clerkship of tho camera. Clement VI 11. em- 
ployed him in various posts, particularly about tho 
new cut of the Po, and hence in a great mmisure 
1 have arisen the jircsent disputes about tho houii- 
daries between tho Homan states and the republic, 
in consequence of the knowledge he professes to 
liave yf the matter, and his displeasure, becauso 
his own conclusions were not adopteil .at that time. 
Hr was afterwards sent by Clement as nuncio to 
I Franct', first as iiunoio extraordinary to baptize 
the ])]-eseiit king, and afterwards as ordinary nniicio 
to the father of the latter, Henry I V., in which post 
he displayed tho greatest zeal for the ecclesiastical 
immunities. Paul V., Clcillont’s successor, confirmed 


him in the same nunciature to Franco ; next he 
made him cardinal, legate of Bologna, and on his 
return to Home prefect of the signatura of justice, 
a post of honour and a very important employment ; 
finally in 102.% by means of very crafty practices, 
he became pope in the place of Gregory XV. in 
the fifty- sixth year of his age. It is now the thir- 
teenth year since then, to the annoyance of the 
whole court, which, no less than the sovereigns, 
finds its acifeunt in short pontificates, because in 
these there is more regard paid to every pne, a 
more abundant bestowal of favours, and tlie popes 
do not behave as though they held their sec by 
hereditary succession ; iuid in fine tho court finds 
occupation and fortune in the frequency of change. 

[In every situation the pope always liad a high 
opinion of himself, atfecting to rule over others, 
and undervaluing the counsel of all iiion. He 
seems to indulge this disposition at present the 
more freely, .as his position is pre-eminent above 
all. He has great talents, but not judgment ; 
talents, because in those things which deja nd on 
him alont‘, and which pertain to Ids own person and 
family, he has always accomplished his ends, with- 
out omitting the tricks and artifices most eongcniul 
to him ; of which a p.articular histaiice was given 
in his canvass for tlio papacy, in which he con- 
trived to unite ill his own favour tho two opposite 
factions of Horghesc and Ludovisio, only bv making 
eacli believe tliat ho was hostile to the otlier : but 
ill general affairs, in which judgment was reiiidred 
aptly to make tho interests of tho apostolic see 
coalesce with those of the other sovereigns, the 
pope has been always found deficient in tliat qua- 
lity. Such he proved in tho aflair of the Valtol- 
lino ; in tho war of Mantua, wliich would not have 
taken place if the pope had declared against the 
fu‘st innovator ; in the loss of Mantua, attributed to 
the supplies the CSenn.ans received from the ecelc- 
siasticul state, and wilhout which they must have 
r.aised tho siogo or perished ; in the bestowal of 
the prefoetiirc of Homo on his ni‘phew, depriving 
the apostolic see of the presence of so many minis- 
ter of sovereigns who constitute its finest orna- 
ment, and loading his nephew himself with envy, 
with watchful cares, and with a place absolutely 
untenable after the death of the pope ; in the ill- 
treatment of yom' serenity’s ambassador my pi’o- 
decessor, and allowing him to depart without 
satisfaction ; in the last joint protection of France, 
first advised and consented to through his nejdiew 
cardinal Antonio, and afterwards retracted and 
prohibited, to the fiagmt exposure of his very 
.artful, not to say fraudulent conduct, and to the 
division of his own house. I pass over the great 
injury the catholic religion has sustained under the 
jnvseiit pope in Flanders and Cirmany, the 
dangers to Italy from tho refusal of the dispensa- 
tion to the duke of Mantua, .and still more in coii- 
seijuence of the pojie having conducted himself 
in a manner which has disgusted all princes gmit 
luid small, so that no one is friendly to him, whence 
he is become incapable of exercising with them 
those offices of authority and of patem.-il counsel 
which might pacify them, and unite tliem "together 
ill the defence of religion ; ottices which have been 
so sedulously excixjised, and recognised as pecu- 
liarly their own by tho pontiffs, that to uphold 
the title of common father, from which they derive 
all reverence, and to mamtain union among Chris- 
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tiau princes, ^vliich is a j^reat source of authunty 
to tlH.‘inselvcs, they have exposed themselves to 
hazards, journeys, aiul perils ; those punctilios 
having no force uiuler the name of father, ^vhich 
might present themselves upon tho interference of 
other sovereigns. 

[The present pope lias always professed nenti’a- 
lity, esteeming it to his glory that ho has enriched 
ami aggrandized his house without purchasing 
€'states in tho kingdom of Naples, *or submit- 
ting to receive favours from great princes. lu- 
wardl/, howt'ver, he has a leaning to tho French, 
whose j)romptness and determination are more 
congenial to tho character of his holiness, in ac- 
cordance with which he made the great<‘st domon- 
strations on the capture of llocholle. He advised 
pc'uce with the English, in order that Prance 
might he able to succour Casale, which was then 
b(‘sieg«l by the Spaniards : he recommended to 
the same power to take and keep Pinarolo, in order 
to the necessary equilibrium of the affairs of Italy : 
ho always formtd pretexts for jiostjionuig and 
diminishing the succours to Germany, thereby 
eoimteiKiucing the opinion, which still prevails, 
that his holiness was sorry for the deatli of the 
king of Sweden, and that he is better pleased with, 
or rather is less afraid of, the j)rogrc8H of tlic pro- 
testants than that of the Austrians. It is also the 
common opinion, that even though tho pope weri! 
induced by canlinal Harhc'-rini, wlio is wholly for 
S]>aiii, to some union with that power, it would he 
very likely to end in a more decided ruptuvt* than 
before. The reason is this, that the pope pni’siiing 
a system of stratagem, and thinking that the Span- 
iards do the sanu!, there will always be moi’e of 
jealous apprehension found betw'eeii them, tlian of 
confideiKMi such as belongs to a sincere union. ] 

It is not necessary to quote the description 
given of the iie|>liews by Abuse Contarini. Even 
PYaiicesco Barberini, though he was the most 
loved by the pope, ami though he devoted himself 
('ntirely to public business, wns m;vcrtlieless W'h(»lly 
dejKUident on his uncle. “ Nessuno iiipote di ]>apa 
fu giamai alio faticlie del iiegotio assiduo come egli 
e, iKJii aveiido minimo <livertimcnto ; ma cgli d 
anclie vero cho nessuno inaiieo di Ini ha operato.” 
[No pope’s nephew was ever so assiduous in busi- 
ness as he is, not taking the least recreation ; yet 
it is true that none, has ever effoeted less than he]. 

H(! CHjases to pcftray the cardinals individually. 
He finds a general tone of hypocrisy pervading the 
body. “ Sara t;il eardJ‘^ sanissiim) ehe per facili- 
tarsi il papato vorra esser creduto infermo : cami- 
iiaiido zojq)ica, discorrendo tosse, useendo si sl.a 
tutto in ima soggietta raceliiuso. Tal altro die 
sarii buon politico, si mostrera lont.ano da ogni 
negotio, nei discorsi s’ammutisce, ne’ quesiti si 
stringp le spallc, imllc risposto generalizza.” [Sucli 
a cardinal shall he in perfect health, yet to facili- 
tate his attainment of tln^ papacy he will endeavour 
to he thought infirm : lie will limp as he walks, 
cough ill speaking, and when lie goes out ho will be 
sliut uji close*m his litter. Another who is an 
able statesman will feign to have no familiarity 
with business, in conversation ho will ho dumb, 
when question* are asked he will shrug Ids 
shoulders, ami if he answers it will he in general 
terms.] The thought strikes us that this is the 
original, from which tho fabulous account of the 
elevation of Sixtus V. was derived. 


The third part relates to tho ]>olitieal relations 
of Homo ; it is full of acute ami vivid oliserva- 
tions ; it is, as I have Siiid, for us tho most im- 
2>ortant portion of the document. 

Strongly as w'as Urban’s h aniiig to tho French, 
tho ecclesiastical demands of the latti'i* wi ri? not 
always complied with. “ Bisogna ancho coufessare, 
ch’ essi hniino addiinandato dello gratie diilicili, 
come la dispositionc dell’ abhazie di Lorena, la 
nullita do* matriinonj tanto del duca Carlo di Lorena 
come di monsieur et altre simili.” [It must he con- 
fessed too that they have demanded favours not easy 
to grant, such as the right to dispose of the ahlxys 
of Lorraine, the annulling of the marriagos of duk<- 
Charles of Lorraine, and of monsieur, and others 
like these.] Francesco Barberini was not so much 
attached to the French party as his uncle. The 
French no longer hoped for any striking declara- 
tion in their favour, but they knew too that the 
pope would not be against them ; it was in itself a 
great advantage for them that he was reputed a 
friend to l*’rance, and that the opposite party did 
not trust him. 

The Spaniards, on tho other hand, were highly 
discontented. They made it a matter of rojiroaeh 
against cardinal Borgia that ho had suffered Urban 
VI J I. to be elected, ami it was asserted that the 
cardinal could only have been gahieil over by 
promises of manifold favoui’s. They pretended to 
see the inHiiencc of the pope’s ill-will in the nego- 
liations respecting the Valtellino, in the policy of 
till*, French, and the position assumed by Bavaria. 
Dn the other hand, Barberini on his part asserted 
that the concessions lu^ hail made them, had been 
met by no return of gratitude. The misunderstand- 
ing wc see was mutual. 

Contarini is most copious on the relations of 
Rome to Venice ; ho imputes tho diftereiices bo- 
tW€3i*n fhem chieHy to this, that whilst other states 
wort! feared by Rome as more powerful, or neglect- 
ed as less BO, Venice was rcgiu'ded and treated as 
an equal. 

Some soreness was felt at Rome, hccaiiso the 
English and the Dutch enjoyed somo iirivileges 
th<?re. But if once the teni]»()ral jurisdiction laid 
hands on a clerical iierson, a general Btoriu burst 
out. 

The ambassador nevertheless is of opinion that 
his countrymen must beware of being duped. Tho 
iiiiiicio’.s orders were to maintain the closest iiiter- 
coiiiso with those Venetian ]>ri(iStfi above all who 
w'er<' most popular, and who had most penitents 
to shrive, E VV EE ti‘ngano per coiistante, ehe 
eol mezzo di questi tali vengono i nuncii a risa- 
jiere il midollo delli arcaiii.” [And your excel- 
lence may h(’ assui’od, that by inenns of such 
men th<‘ nuncios contrive to suck out the marrow 
of secrets.] So much the more necessary was it 
that the reimhlic should not suiTcnder its autho- 
rity over them. 

But besides this, there were continual disputes 
about the houiidaries. Urban Vlll. is by no means 
regarded as a p.'itron of the Veiudians. In parti- 
cular he soiiglit to advance Ancona to tho preju- 
dice of Venice. 

116. T>tscorso drlfa mol ait la e morte (hi cardi Ippohjto 
AUlobmndim comerhnhjo di Chhsa col jhhi 
della (jrandezza (hi papa ClcmcnU YIJ 1. Ifj.'ld. 
I [Discourse on the illuoss and death of cardinal 
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Ippolyto Aldobrandino, chamberlain of the 
holy church, and the extinction of the great- 
ness of pope Clement VI 11.] 

The rapid downfal of the family of Aldobrandino, 
so reccmtly founded, produced an extraordinary 
sensation in lUnne. 

The little work before us is written under these 
f(*elingH. “ E sfcUo BU]u‘rato della morte (piel gran 
ingegno !” it begins. There survived of tlie whole 
house only the daughter of tJohn (h^orge Aldobi*an- 
dino, who \vould necessarily inherit enormous 
wealth. 

The following passage givos no bad idea of the 
state of Homan society : ** II marchese Lodovico 
Lanti, il conhi Cio. f'ranc( sco da Dagni, Berlin- 
gieri (Jehsi lkTnar<lino Uiscia, aspettando tutti 
<luatro a gara il p<intificato de’ loro zii, ambivano 
Ic no/zc <lclla principessa Aldobrandina.’* In the j 
ho|)e of their uncle’s promotion to the papacy, 
tln‘se nephews pres\imj)tivo vied for the hand of 
the wealthiest heiress. 

Ihit not one of them attained cither to this 
match or to the power of a nipotc. 

Ippolytaninarried a llorgheso. Our author is in 
the utmost amazement. Paul V. find pei*secuted 
tin' Aldohrnndiui, and had t.-vtMi imprisoiiod the 
father of Ippolyta ; and now she wedded his 
grand-nephew. 

Hut suhsefjueutly, as is well known, she was 
actually united to the neplunv of a reigning pope, 
InnociMit X., a mateh which was determined by 
the circumstances and conveniences of the court of 
Rome. 

117. Hi^hitione di <[. '/unnna Nani A"' /Voc’* rUor- 
vato d\ amha^ciatore I'ntrdordhuirlo da Roma 
11141 10 IjHiflto . — {Arch. Vcn.) [Report of 
Zuamio Nani, late extraordinary ambassador 
• to Rome.] 

M’hcre were numerous aud incessant disagree- 
ments betwta’ii Rome and Veniee ; a new <»iio of 
the most jK'culiar kind arose in the year 1G35. 

A iiiagiiiticent inscription in pomjxms terms, set 
up ill the .Sala regia of the Vatican, recor<led a 
fact of tile Venetians of which their annals boasted, 
and on which they always jirided themselve.simich ; 
this was a victory 4»ver Frederick Tlarbarossa, by 
which they atlirined that they had saved pope 
Alexander III. from destruction. 

I n Ronu', however, the terms used in this inscrip- 
tion were gradually conceived to he ina<hiiisHihle. 
The words “ Poutifici Venetie rcipuhlicse henetieio 
sua tligiiitas restituta,” were pronounced by the 
increasing rigour of Roman orthodoxy, to he soinc- 
thing of an insult. The spirit of captious conten- 
tion for rank which ruled the world fastt'iicd on 
this obsolete and almost forgotten incident. But 
ht'sidos this, doubts began to be started as to the 
truth of the story, as it was set forth in the Veiie- 
liaii hooks of history. Writings appeared on both 
.sides of the tpiestioii. 

It is one that has been constantly revived even 
up to this day. 

I euimot imagine that there can be any doubt 
about the matter, for any one who has the least 
idt*a of historical criticism. 

Be this us it may, it was at any rate not merely 
historical conviction, but also political jealousy, 


that induced Urban Vlll. first to change the in- 
scription, and at last to obliterate it entirely. 

The republic, too, viewed the matter in the same 
light ; and as the disputes about the boundaries, 
and about the prc*ccdence of the new prefetto, 
were at that very time becoming more and more 
rtincorous, Venice for a while sent no regular am- 
bassadors to Rome. 

Nani, who went thither in the year 1C31, was 
only an extraordinary ambassador. He remained, 
however, nokrly throe years and a half, and his 
report proves that he had made himself wr^ll ac- 
quainted with that court. 

The main object of his mission was to induce the 
pope to aid the republic in case they were attacks*!! 
by the Turks, a contingency which then seemed 
very ]>robahle. 

Strange to say, this request was even welcome 
to the pope, lie could sot off this need, of the 
republic against the continued calls for help on the 
part of the lu)iise of Austria, which was ])ressed so 
hard by the protostants and the French. 

The ambassador would also have gladly induce<l 
the pope to use his mediation betwi‘en the militant 
]>owers, but he did not possess the general con- 
iid«*nc<^ requisite to that end. “ Pullulando tauti? 
amarezze colle corone, restava fiacca, per non dir 
(piasl odiosa rautorita del pontefice.” 

Nani also rcuuarks Urban’s disposition to display 
military strength. Those who wished to stand 
well wi(h him found it ex|)cdic?nt to talk with him 
about his fortifications. He ofttui mentioned them 
hims('lf. He said, that within twenty days he 
would bring together nu)rc than twenty thousand 
men. Ho reckoiUMl up tlic tr(*asures h(* i)OSHf‘sscd. 
For immediate necessities he had put by 400, 000 
sciidi ; it was thought that there still rcmaiimd in 
th<* castle three out of the five millions amassed by 
Sixtus. 

Let us SCO how Nani portrays the person and 
the government of Urban Vlll. 

II pontefice e iicl principio del settuntesimo 
terzo della sna eta c lud fine del XVII del poii- 
tifieato, dopo lui spatio di 324 aimi die altro papa 
non ha godiito cdsi longo goveriio. E di forze 
rohusto 0 gagliardo, e i»er talc li i»iacc di esser civ- 
diito : et in eiletto, levato qualchc diihbio di flus- 
sioui e d’aceidenti iinprovisi ai qiiali jjare solto- 
posto, e in tale costitutione di buona salute die pud 
inantenei’si j)iu ar.ni. Usa govijruo estjuisito ndia 
sua cura. Al presento, ch’e piii grave I’cta, maneo 
.s’appliea alle faceende, dclle ciuali non suole perd 
pivmlersi pin disturbo di qiidlo die vuolo. La 
inattina e dispensata in audienzo et in iiegotii, il 
dopo pranzo e riservato alia quiete et alia conver- 
.satione doinestica, iiella quale e allegro c faceto, 
come in ogni altro discorso enidito e facondo, e 
nclle audienzo stesse jiassa volentkri dal iiegotiure 
al parlurc di cose ])iaeevoli e di studio, al quale e 
dedito assai. Rossede gran taleuti e gruii qualita. 
Ha memoria meravigliosa, petto e vigore che lo 
rende alle volte troppo costante iidli suoi sensi. 
Ha spirit! grandi accresciuti dull’ esperienza del 
governo e dei negotii. Dcforisco assai al siio pro- 
prio parere, percid non ama di consultare nc cura 
le qualitk dei miiiistri, che possin,n maggiormente 
far risplendero le sue risolutioni. Non mol to in- 
clina al gratiar. E ardente, et alle volte con li 
ministri medesimi dei principi non ha potuto dissi- 
iiiularo il suo fervore. Ama che sia trattato seco 
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con destrczza c Hoavit^ : e sc vi c strada di poter 
far declinare dai siioi scnai Panimo di Sua S** 
qiK'sta e sola, la quale, se pure alle volte non puo 
profittare, avanza certo, che se non si piega, almeiio 
non si roinia; 

“ Nel governo presente c desiderata niaggior o 
niiglior consiilta, perche dove manea il discorso, 
suole mancar la ragione : e verainento pochissiini 
Horio li ininistri e pochi quelli ehe liabbino autorita 
e confideiiza a paluzzo. Appresso il p»iiiteficc non 
si sa alcuiio cho possi, e prepom‘ndo S. il pi-o- 
])rio pJlrere a quello di tutti, sogliono li altri o 
lodarlo o secondarlo. Si uso in altri tempi cbe 
liiu'evano i papi appresso di se tre e qiiattro eardi- 
naii c con la loro diseussionc risolvevano i pin 
gmvi negoti), e si teneva per arcano dei nepoti 
niedesinii introdiiiTC suoi dij»endoiiti m-lla coiifi- 
tlenza, dt;! zio, per condurlo poi e guadagiiarlo dove 
o non |.t»t('van() essi spimlare o non voleviino sco* 
prire gli attetti loro pro|)rj. 

“ Ibirberino non ha voluto cireniro in tal inodo 
la liberta del papa ; rna riservando a se solo il 
jiosto pin vi<*ino alle orecchie di S. S*‘^, obbliga gli 
altri a stare ritirati et al solo jcirer di lui sotto- 
pouere le propric; opini«nii, non inostrau<lo gusto 
c1k 5 da olii si sia si parli al pontelice di nt'gotio senza 
sua preoodente participatione. Non si serve perb 
ne anoo di <piesla autoritb, cho gode sedo con <|uc'lla 
liberta che pt r avventura coinplirebbe al ben pub- 
lico et al suo proprio int<;r<‘sse : nui non osando 
respirare contro lo risolutioni e li sensi del i>apa, 
[)rciule molte volte Thabito della costanza medi>.sima 
(li S. ("SHcndosi in tal inaiiiera sottuposlo al 
disgnsto dellc corone e d’altri prineiiu e di loro 
ministri per non divertire e non sopire molti strain 
accidcnti. 

“ Apj)rcsso di qiicsto li cardinali pur si dogliono 
o inassimo le croatuiv? di non haver apertura ne 
coniidenza. Di pochissiini ministri si serve il sig*" 
card*^‘, mentre la mole d(‘i negotii et altrc circo- 
stanzo di molti lo possono render bisognevole. 
I’aneirola e Kiechi, auditori di rota, suno Ji pin 
domestiei e li piu adoperati. 

FaiicLrola e soggetto mature e di inoUa espe- 
rienza, cho fu impiegato in l^iemonte per la pace 
sin nel principio dcllc guerre di Mantova. Serve 
])er li negotii d(d gov(*rno dello stato ecclesiastico, 
e non havendo haviito che trattar meco, non mi 
rcsta die dire dello suo conditioiii. 

Rieehi e di gran }*i>irito, pronto et sagace : dirige 
quasi tutti li negotii dei principi, c particolarmeiite 
ha in niano quelli della Republica. E dipeiulen- 
tissimo da IJarberino, ijualita ehe lo rende oltre 
modo grato al sig*" cardiiiale. I la incontrato dis- 
gusto di molti ministri de’ principi, nenuuio c 
amato dall’ universale. Non ha ultra esperieiiza 
che quella che li concede I’impiego presente, che v 
grande, lla egli scinpre trattato niei^o, e nello 
mie lettere e nella forma dei suoi officii ravcrainio 
]>iu volt© v(jduto dcscritto VV EE. Tratta con 
deatrezza e con fleinma c con altrcttanto ingogno e 
solertia. Della sereiiissima Republica parla con 
tutte lo esprossioni di riverenza c divotione. Tienc 
a cuorc certo iiiteresse di pension i del cardinal suo 
fratcllo, del quale ho scritto altre volte. 

“ A queati aggiungero mons*^ Cecca, segretario 
di stato, perche assiste al presente alia trattationo 
della lega. Non ha egli talenti pin che ordinarj : 
ma per la lunga esperieiiza della sua carica tieuo 
buona inforiuatione de* negotii. E vocchio assai, 


e si erode vicino al cardinalato, so ben dalli nepoti 
e poco amato, ma molto rispettato per ralfetto che 
li porta la Sua. Servi il segretario del pontetic(> 
mentre fu nuntio in Francia, c con passaggio mos- 
truoso di fortuna ma solito della cortc occupi> il 
liiogo del padrone medcsimo, e mentre questo vivo 
ancora con poco buona sorte, C’ecca gode carieo, 
rendite e speninze piii che ordinarie. Appresso 
Barbcriiio non vi sono altri di credito c di talculi 
die meritino d’esser osservati. 

“ Per il goveriMJ dello stato vi e consulta dei 
cardinali e dei prclati, che in due giorni della setti- 
iiiana disciite diverse occorreiize, Altre et)ngre- 
gationi sono delP inquisitione, de propaganda fiile, 
del concilio, de’ regolari, de’ riti e d’altri simili in- 
tercs.si. Tutto peri) serve a discorso, perche la 
risolutioue resta al gusto di S. e del nii)ote. 
Una congrogationo di stato si ticno di quaiido in 
qiiando avanti il papa per lo occorreiize piii gra\i, 
c non v’inbu’veiigono che !e creatun; a i piu coiifi- 
dcnliche hanno servito nolle mintiaturc : ma anco 
questa siiole servire ad aeen ditare Ic deliberatioiii 
pill che a risolvorle, perche ne si disc(»iTe ne si 
fonna il decn^tu ehe ]>er quell’ oj>inione nel la quale 
si sotlraggc o si laseiu intendere esser 8. 8^'^ , ct in 
effetto si querclaiio i pontefici di non haver di chi 
eonfidare, ]>erche tutti li cardinali vivono con It 
loro interessi e rispetti verso i principi stranieri.” 

[The pope is in the lu'ginning of his seventy- 
third year, and is drawing to the close of the 
S(.‘vcnt(M’mh of his ]K)ntilicate, the longest that has 
hec'ii enjoyed by any poi>e for the last 324 yt ars. 
He is robust and active, and likt's to he thouglit so ; 
and indeed, with tho exception of fluxes and sudden 
attacks to whitdi he a])pears liable, his constitutaui 
is so bale that he may last several years. He uses 
the utmost refinement in the regulati«tn of bis 
health. At present, being inorci burtheiied with 
years, he applies less to busliu'ss, tbougli indtsMl 
he is not used to let them tr«)ul)l(i him more than 
he has a mind. The morning is spent in audiences 
and in business ; the afternoon is reserved for (piiet 
and domestic converse, in which he is cheerful and 
witty, as in all other discourse lu* is erudite, and 
elo(jiient ; and in his audience's even In* gladly 
passes from negotiating, to talk of interesting mat- 
tei*s and subjects of study, to which he is much 
devoted. He possesses great talents and great 
qualities. He has a marvellous memory, and a 
courage ami energy that ri'iider him at times too 
fixed to his own notions. He lias great powers of 
mind, increased by experience in govcu'umeiit and 
in state affairs. He is somewhat wedded to his 
ow'ii opinion, wherefore he is not fond of taking 
counsel, nor does he n'gard the qualities of niiiiis- 
tcra who can give gn'ater brilliaiu'y to his own 
measures. Ho is not imieh inelim'd to bestow 
favours. Ho is impetuous, and at times ho bus 
not been able, even with the ministers of sove- 
reigns, to conceal his warmth. He likes to be 
dealt with with address and smoothness, and if 
tliere is any way of bending the mind of his holi- 
nes.s from his own w'ay of thinking, it is this alone ; 
and though it is not always successful, it is sure of 
this good result, that if the pope docs not yield, at 
least he does not break with tlie speaker. 

[The present government has need of more fre- 
quent and better consultation, fur where there is 
lack of discussion there is usually lack of reason ; 
and ill truth the minister^ are very few, and they 
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are few who have iiitiuence in the palace. No one 
in known to have any weight with tho pope ; hut as 
his holiness prefers his own opinion to that of all 
the others, they do nothing but praise or second 
his suggestions. In other times it was customary 
for the pojjes to have about them three or four 
cardinals, with whom they discussed and deter- 
mined the most important matters ; and it was a 
secret device of tin; nephews themselves to intro- 
duce their own depeiidi nta into their uncle’s confi- 
dence, HO as to gain him over to such things as 
they could not bring about by themselves, or such 
as they did nut like to be seen in. 

[Barberiiio has not chosen thus to circumvent 
the pope’s freed(jm ; but reserving to himself alone 
the immediate! approach to the ear of his holiness, 
he obliges all others to stand aloof, and to submit 
their opinions to his ow'ii sole will, not liliing that 
any one should speak to the pope on business with- 
out his own previous knowledge. Nevertheless he 
does not use even that iiilluence which he possessca 
alone with that freedom which would, perhaps, be 
conducive to the public good and to his own inter- 
est ; but, not venturing to utter a breatli iu oppo- 
siti«)n to the pope’s decisions, he frequently identi- 
fies himself in appearance with the obstinacy of 
his holiness, and in this way has incurred the aver- 
sion of the crowned Iiexids, tho other princes, and 
their ministers, for not warding off or suppressing 
many unpleasant occurrences. 

[The other cardinals, particularly those of the 
j)rcseiit pope’s creation, complain that they have 
not access to Barhorino or credit with him. Ho 
einj)loya very few ministers, whereas the mass of 
busiii<‘ss and other circumstances seem to require 
that ho should have many. Pancirola and Kicehi, 
auditors of the rota, arc most iu his intimacy, and 
most employed. 

[I’aiicirola is a man of mature and large expe- 
rience, who was employed in Piedmont, about the 
peace from the b»!ginniiig of the ware of Mantua. 
He is employed in tluj internal affairs of the 
ecclesiastical state, and, as 1 had no occasion to 
transact business with him, I have notliiug to siiy 
respc'Cling his personal qualities. 

[ Kicehi is a man of great talents, prompt and 
sagacious ; he has tho inaiiageineiit of almost all 
affairs connected with foreign princes, and parti- 
cularly those j)ertaming to the republic. He is 
very (dtsecjuioiis to Barberino, a quality which 
renders him very acceptable to that cardinal. Ho 
lias met with unfavourable treatment from many 
fori'ign ministers, nevertheless he is liked in geiiCKil. 
1 le has had no other experience than that derived 
from his present employment, which is considci*-' 
able. Ho has always transacted business with me, 
and your excellencies will have frecpieiitly seen him 
described in my letters. In his official dealings ho 
displays address and coolness, and no less capacity 
and diligence. He speaks with all I'overciico and 
devotion of the most serene republic. Ho has at 
heart a certain matter touching his brother the 
cardinal’s pensions, of which 1 have written on 
other occasions. 

['fo these 1 will add monsignor Cecca, secretary 
of state, because he assists at presoiit in the affairs 
of the league. His talents are not above the 
common order ; hut, from his long experience in 
his post, he is w'cU acquainted with business. He 
is somewhat aged, und«is thought to be near the 


cardinalship, though he is little liked by the ne- 
phews ; but he is much respected on account of 
the regard borne him by his holiness. He was in 
the service of the pope’s secretary during his 
nunciature in Franco, and by a prodigious vicissi- 
tude of fortune, though a common one at tlio 
court, he supplanted his master, and whilst the 
latter still lives in no very prosperous a condition, 
Cecca enjoys his place, and revenues, and expect- 
ances mors than common. There ai’e no other 
persons about Barberino whose credit and talents 
are worth mentioning. 

[For the administration of tho state there is a 
cotisuUa of the cardinals and prelates, which mcv.ts 
twice a week to discuss sundry occurreuces. Other 
congregations are those of the inquisition, of the 
propaganda, of the council, of tho monastic orders, 
of rites, and so foiiih. But all tends only to talking ; 
for tho determination of all measures isl at the 
discretion of his holiness and the nephew. A 
congregation of state is held from time to time in 
pn^seiice of the pope, upon occasions of greater 
magnitude, in which none othei*s take part than 
the pope’s creatures, and those persons of trust who 
have served in nunciatures. But oven this assem- 
bly serves more to ratify resolutions taken, than to 
arrive at them by discussion ; because nothing is 
argued or embodied in the form of a decree except 
in conformity with what his holiness proposes, or 
gives to bo understood as his opinion : and, iu fact, 
the popes complain that they have none in whom 
they can confide, for all tho cardinals have their 
own interests and schemes in view in connexion 
with foreign prmees.] 

118. Jiacconto delle cose piil considcrahiU chc sono o<j- 
com: nd (jorerno di Jiomci in tempo di Glo. 

Batt^ ^pada, [Account of the matters of most 
note which occuiTcd in the government of 
Rome in the time of inousignor Gio. Battista 
Spada.] 

Belonging to the latter times of Urban VI 1 1., 
full of traits of lifo and manners, such as fall 
within the range of police and justice, and which 
arc hero related in the most authentic and umiues- 
tionable manner. 

The contests between tho old families still con- 
tinued, — for instance, betw'eeii the Gactani and tho 
Coloiiiiesi : it was not only difficult to effect an 
accommodation between them, but it even took 
several days to draw up a document, wherein the 
requisite narrative of their quarrels should bo set 
forth ill a manner at which tho one or the other 
did not take offence. 

Quan’els between the French and the Spaniards. 
They meet in hostelries ; each party drhiks to the 
prosperity of its own king ; insults ai’O given, still 
the weaker party behaves with tolerable modera- 
tion ; but as soon as it has received an accession 
of strength, as soon as the two parties meet in tho 
ep n Htreots, they come to blows. The bargello 
has the greatest difficulty in sepai;^ting them. 

But if they quarrel among themselves, on the 
other hand they vie with each other iu opposing 
the court and the jiolice of Rome. 

The ambassadors were particdlarly hard to deal 
with. They gradually put forward those preten- 
sions which led to such serious disputes at a sub- 
sequent period. Not only did they declare their 
palaces free and privileged places, and allowed for- 
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bidden games to take place in them, but tliey even 
claimed the right of taking the neighbouring 
houses under their protection. Monsignor Spada 
was naturally opposed to this. “ Che se si era 
uaata cf>rtc?sia con i S« ambasciatori di non cnti'are 
nolle case loro e delle loro famiglio, era una troppo 
grande esteiisioiie (luella che volevano iiitrodurre 
bora, che ne anehe nello case vicini e compreso 
uella inedosinm isola si potesso far osecutione.” 

Tlie most important incidents in a* historical 
point of.view art; two attempts on the lifo of Urban 
VI ir., which are here related with all desirable 
authenticity. 

‘41. Del processo di Giacinto Centini, nepote del 
eardi d’AseoIi, o d’alcuni compliei .... la sostanza 
era, chY'ssendo state proimstieato ch’al presente 
jiontefico dovesse suecedere il cardinal d’AscoIi, 
invaghito Giacinto del ])ronostico e dcsiderando di 
vederue prestafiiente I’clletto havesse trattato con 
fra .Sci*a1in«) Cherubini d’Aiicona minor osservaiite, 
fra Pietro da Palermo eremita, die si faceva diia- 
marc fra Bernardino, e fra Domeiiieo da Fermo 
Agostiniaiio, di proeurare con arte diabolica d’ab- 
]Jr(^viaro la vita a N. ct a (piest* ettetto fu 
risoluto di fare una statiia di cera rappresentaiite 
il papa, come si essecpii, e <lopo iiioltc invocatioiii 
di demonii e sacriticii fattigli la iluirc, distruggm'e 
e consumarc al fuoco, con ferma credenza die di- 
striitta (pieila dovesso tenninare la vitii di papa 
Urhano e farsi loco iilla succiissione del eaixU 
d’AscoIi zio di Giacinto. 

2. “ La confessioiie di 'Pomaso Orsolini da Re- 
caiiate. (.1ie {ler iustigatioiu; di fra Domenico 
Brancaccio da Bagnarea Augustiniano era andato 
a Napoli per scoiu’ire al vicere nn supposto trattato 
di principi d’invaderc il regno di Napoli con in- 
teroHsarsi ancora S. , e ch’il rimedio era di far 
inorire uiio do’ collegati o il papa: al die fare 
s'olferiva il padre Bagnarea sudotto, mentre so li 
(h'ssero sc, ,*1000, qiiali voleva dare al sagrista cli 
N. S*'*'’, gia re.Ho inhabile, e succeileiido egli in quel 
carico, li havorebbe poato il veieno iidP hostia 
cli’avesso doviito coiisegrare S. nella niessa, o 
imre quando non fosse succeilnto sagriata, liave- 
robbo operato die lo spi’cialo Carcurasio auo pa- 
reiite, meiitre inedicava le foiitaiielle a S. S*», vi 
poiK'Hse il veieno : non jiaaao pero ad eMprimere 
al vicere (piesti parlicolari, j»uidie havemlogli ac- 
cennato di dover far morii’e il papa, vido ch’il 
vicere non si a[>]>lie6!” 

fl. Of the trial of Giacinto Centini, nephew of 
cardinal d’AscoIi, and of some accomplices, . . .The 
substance was, that it having been prognosticated 
lliat eanliiial d’AscoIi would bo the siu’ceasor of 
the present pope, Giacinto, fired by the prophecy 
mid desiring to see its immediate fulfilment, 
made iin*aiig€‘mciits with fra Seraphiiio Cherubini 
of Ancona, a minoritc, fra Pietro of Palermo, a 
hermit, who went by the name of fra Bernardino, 
and fra Domenico of Ferma, an Augustine, to 
abridge by diabolical art tlie life of his holiness ; 
and to tliia eiuUit was resolved to make a wax 
statue representing the pope, as was actually done ; 
and after many invocations of demons and sacri- 
fices performed, to melt, destroy, and consume it 
in the fianies, witfi the firm belief that when it was 
destroyed, the lifo of poiw Urban would terminate, 
and room would be made for the succession of 
cardinal d’AscoIi, the uncle of Giacinto. 

[2. The confession of Tomaso Orsolini of Rcca- 


natc. That at tho instigation of fra Domenico 
Brancaccio of Bagnarea, an Augnstlnian, ho went 
to Naples, to disclose to the viceroy a supposed 
plot of the princes to attack tho kingdom of Naples 
with the co-operation of his holiness ; and that tho 
remedy was to put to death one of the confederates 
or the pojie ; and this the aforesaid fatlnu’ Bagnarea 
offered himself to do, provided there wi're given 
him UOOO se., which he would give to the pope’s 
sacristan, who was now become incapucitateil, and 
upon himself succeeding to that post he would put 
poison in (he host his holiness w'ould have to con- 
secrate in the mass ; or if ho could not got the. 
place of sacristan, lie would contrive that his rela- 
tion the apothecary Carcurasio in dressing his 
holiness's issues should put poison in them. He 
did not, however, proceed to state these piirtieu- 
lars to tho viceroy, because he saw that when he 
hinted at tlie expediency of putting the pope to 
death, the viceroy did not attend to tlie huit.] 

119. Historkn relatione delV orhjine e progressi delle 
rotture nate tra la cam Iktrhtrtna ct Odoardo 
FanicBc daca di Parma c l^iacenza. {Vienna 
lihrart/.) Hhtoria Prof, n. 8111). 224 leaves, 
f 1 1 istorical report t>f the origin and progress 
of the breach between the Barbcrini family 
and Odoardo Farnese, dulco of i’aruia and 
Fiacenza.] 

A partisan work in tho form of a letter, in which 
the origin of those disputes is attributed entirely 
to the bad will of the Barbcrini. This author too 
couples the barons’ niouti with those of tho state : 
the pope had readily granted the required per- 
mission ; lie thereby made tho barons but more 
subservient to him. “ Nella crottione ili siinili 
monti il prineipe ora mallevadori*, riservatosi il 
bt'iieplacito di poterne dimandare I’cstintioiie a suo 
piacimento,” [On the establishment of such monti 
the sovereign made himself bondsman, reserving to 
himself the right of calling for their extinction 
whenever ho plea.sod.] 

I do not find that tliis work, notwithstanding its 
bulk, gives any vmy remarkable clue to the ewents 
of the time ; and as we do not in this case happen 
to want any such, it d«»es not appear to nu* of 
much value. The most remarkable of its conlents 
are the accounts it gives of the anti- Austrian, and 
in a certain sense aiiti-eatholic, tendencies of pope 
Urban VIII. 

“ Si lasciava tal volta intendere, cssergli ben 
grati li progressi do’ cattoliei contra li heretici, ina 
esservi iiisicme da temere die nn gioriio t|ue.st<' 
prosperita cadessero a damio e precipitin do’ me- 
desinii per le gelosio che si sarohbero svcgliato in 
tutto il moiido, clio il imperio dovesse a.ssorl;ir 
ogni residuo di libcrtil che vi rimaneva. C^orso 
faniaper tutte la corti che da Hi iinpulsi d’Urhaiio 
originassero quelle ombre del duca Massimiliano 
di Bavier.i, che apersero una gran scisma iiell’ 
niiione de’ principi cattoliei posti su i .shalzi, die 
doinuti li heretici fosse ]u'r coiivertii’si lo sforzo 
de.llo anni Austriache a danni di <|uei mcde.simi 
che erano stati minis! ri dello grandezzc di quella 
casa ; e per dir tutto, vi fu chi in qiiei tempi si 
vanto di .sap(^re che la mi.ssioiie di Ceva, confidente 
ministro della casa BiU’herina, in Francia con tilolo 
di nontio straordinario, havesso ne’ siioi piu recoii- 
diti arcaiii secrete commiii^ioni d’eccitaro il re di 
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I'rancia a miachiarsi nclle turbulenze di Germania, 
a fine cho intimdendrmi con Havioni Bi peiiaasae al 
modu di alzaro qualche argine alia crcscente po- 
teiiza della casa d’ Austria.” [ilxprcssioii.s dropped 
from him at times to tlie effeet that he rejoiced at 
the progress of the catholics against the heretics ; 
hut that at the same time there was reason to fear 
that ono day this prosperity would turn to their 
own downfall, from the joalousica that would be 
excited throughout the world, lest the empire 
should absorb every remnant yet left of liberty. 
The report was cuiTent at all the courts, that it 
was at the suggestion of Urban that duke Maxi- 
milian of Jlavaria conceived those suspicions, 
which cans(‘d a great schism in the union of the 
catholic f)riiice8 ; namely, that when the heretics 
won* put down, the Austrian arms were to be turned 
against those vr*ry pf)werH that had ministered to 
tile greatness of that house ; and, to say the whole 
truth, there were some in those days who boasted 
their kiuiwledge, that the mission of Cevu, the con- 
tidential minister of the house of Barberino, with 
tin; title of nuncio extmordinary to France, had 
for one of its most secret objects to excite the king 
of Franee to mingle in the disturbances of Ger- 
many, so that in concert with Bavai’ia ho might 
devise ineaus of throwing up some dam to stem 
tln! increasing power of tlu; house of Austria.] 

This is evidence, at least, that such views pre- 
vailed at that period. 

120. Della Tit a di fxipa IJrhavo VUI e hlfdoria ihl 
sao acrltta da Andrea Nirolcttl. 

H vols. folio MS. [Life and pontificate of] 
pope Urban VI 11. by Andrea Nicoletti.] 

It is very niueh to bo regretted that there arc 
so few good or (.-vtMi available biographies of emi- 
nent historical }>ersonag(‘s. 

'I’his defect is not to b<' imputed to any inditfer- 
eiUM' fur their memory, which we usually find 
highly esteemed, if not ov<‘iTated, by those con- 
nected with them : it is rathei’ to be ascribed to 
thei following causes. 

In the beginning, when the memory of the de- 
ceased is yet fresh, and materials are still to be 
had, regard is ha<l to contemporaries ; the whole 
truth cannot be spoken out ; a multitude of indi- 
viduals would be compromised, and a thousand 
animosities aroused against the subject of the 
memoir liiiiisolf. 

At a later period, when the contemporaries are 
also departed, and wlnni a writer may tl\ink him- 
si lf free to speak out, the memory too of the 
individual has faded away, the materials arc dis- 
persed, the interest even of the subject ba.s de- 
clined, and only awakes in those who wish to 
investigate it in the way of historical research. 

'rhe following expedient therefore was often 
adopted in Italy. 

The materials for a biography wero committed 
to a confidential friend or servant of the family, 
who had been privy to and was well acquainted 
with every thing pertaining to the subject : he 
put them together, and arranged them into a con- 
nected narrative, which however wa.s not intended 
for the press, but was preserved in MS. in the 
family archives. 

In this way the susceptibility of contemporaries 
was spared, and at the same time the possibility was 


attained of the revival of a fast-fading memory in 
full truth at some future time. 

The work of Andrea Nicoletti belongs to tins 
class. 

It contains tho family reminiscences respecting 
the personal history and tlie public transactions 
of Urban VIII. ; but that which makes up its 
chief bulk is the entire correspondence between 
the pope and the ambassadors during tho twenty- 
one years ftf his pontiticate. 

This biography consists essentially of a Qompila- 
tion of the desj»atches of the nunciatures. 

Its contents are not tho final reports, the so- 
called relation}, but the despatches themselves,# as 
is fitting in a biography : the pope always appears 
tlicrein as personally directing, determining, and 
acting. 

I saw that similar compilations had also been 
attempted in Venice : but as tho doings the re- 
public are thrown into the background, and no- 
thing is put before us but the bulk of tho received 
reports, w'hilst we have no evidence of any effect 
produced, the attention soon w'anders and grows 
weary. 

In the case before ns it is quite otherwise. Tho 
vocation of the papacy, the complicated political 
position of Urban V 111., the immediate significance 
of every particular as to some great point in his- 
tory, produce unity and excite interest. 

It is manifest how surpassingly important, as 
regards the period of the tliirty years’ war in Ger- 
many, are all the particiilajw here related. They 
elucidate it in every point. 

Wln‘ro tho author pronounces an opinion, or re- 
poiis a fact on his own authority, we cannot indeed 
follow him implicitly. Here and there he lacked 
anthcntic information : the official complexion is 
apparent in tlie origin and first conception of such 
a work. 1 will only give one example. In the 
3rd vol. of his work, p. (>73, Nicoletti asserts that 
Urban VI 11. heard with jioignant grief (il ramnia- 
rico fu acerbissimu) of the eoiicluRion of a peace 
between England ami Franco, in tho year 1021) ; 
yet w'c learn from Aluise Contariiii, who had a 
personal share in all the negotiations, that the 
popo had even recommenced those negociations, 
and the conclusion of tho treaty. Nicolotli’s 
error arose from this, that this faiit escajied his 
observation amidst tbe enormous mass of the cor- 
rcspoiidenco before him, and that ho judged of 
the pope in conformity with his eeclrsiaRtical posi- 
tion. There are many other instances of the kind. 
This, however, need not prevent our believing our 
author where he only makes extracts. 

Uis practice is to insert the papers in their full 
extent, only with such alterations as the form of 
a narrative required. Tho most, then, he can have 
done in any instance is to have omitted or mis- 
placed something. But from the nature of his task, 
which only consisted in compiling what w'as put 
before him, and from the character of his work, 
wiiich was not intended for the public, this is not 
necessiu'ily to be anticipated, and 1 have not found 
any trace of it. 

Although L have gone diligently through all these 
volumes, and have not neglected the opportunity 
of making myself acquainted with such important 
historical materials, yet it would be impossible to 
give any further account of them in this place. 
Whoever has had to examine correspondences 
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knows how much it is necessary to read through, 
in order to come clearly to the ti*uth of any fact. 
I may, however, extract the description of the 
last moments of Urban VI II., whicli is very de- 
serving of aittention, and of his personal character 
as conceived by our author. 

Tomo ottavo at the conclusion. Erano in quci 
giorni nel fine di Giugno caldi eccessivi in Roma 
e niolto piu del solito pericolosi : noudimciio, pa- 
rondo al ])aj)a di essersi alquanto rihavutb, c sapon- 
do die dieiasette chiese erano sen /.a i loro vescovi, 
e non havero il cardinalc Grimaldi, tomato dalla 
nuntiatura di Francia, ricevuto il cupello cardina- 
lizro, si dichiarn di volere tenere il concistoro ncl 
])roHsimo Iuiie<li. 11 cardinalc Darberino crodette 
di poterlo indurre anehe alia promotione de* cardi- 
nali : percio non gli oppose la pcrieolosa sua dobo- 
lezza c la febbre Iciita die sc gli poteva rad<lop- 
piaro, anzi lodo il ponsiero e confortollo, oho fosse 
quasi in siciiro della sanita. Divulgatasi la voce 
del futuro concistoro, nientrc si teiicva il papa da 
alciuii moriboiido o da altri iiidubitainente morto 
ma die per alcuiii git)rni si fosse la morto di lui 
occiiltata, si vide la iiiaggiovt; parte di Roma im- 
paurita, benche ciascuiio lingt'sse nel viso allegrezza 
e coiiteiito per la i*icnj)erata salute. Accortosi 
dapoi il cardinalc Barberiiio die il papa non volcva 
venire alia promotione di alcuii eardinale, giacche 
lie mancavano otto nel saerf) collegio, o p(‘relic non 
rimanesso sodlsiatto do’ sogetti die se gli propo- 
nevano, o pcrdic lasciar v()leva al siiccossore qindla 
enra, feee coii ragioiii efficaeissime o eon preghiere 
I’liltinia pruova di dissuadcrgli in quei giorni 
il coiKMstoro, c tanto piii si a«lopcr6 quanto 
vedeva., oltre il danno del papa, die egli sarebbe 
rimasto in diseapito della stima e del oredito 
suo, j)erche non facemlosi i eardinali si sarebbe 
contermata I’opinioiui ehe universahnento coiTcva, 
die egli per eagione delle gnerro fossi'- eaduto dalla 
potenza die haveva appresso il papa, e die so 
iiavesse la Sua allungata la vita, havrebbo 
doniiiiato il eardinale Antonio. Non essendosi a 
qmdlo preghiere c ragioni niosso il papa, mon- 
signor Rosoioli, conosci'iido di tlai\5 gusto al 
eardinale ilarberino v. di giovare alia vita di Sua 
S** col rimuoverlo dalla detta delibcratione, confi- 
dato nella beiievolenza di Sua verso di se, 
stabili di adoperarsi con ogiii effieacia possibile, 
andie a nome pubblicu de’ eardinali e della citt^ 
di Roma, di volcrlo dissuadere dal concistoro. 
Preso adunque il tempo oiipurtiino, entro dal ]>apii, 
e postosegli inginocchioni gli di.ssc di non volerlo 
siipplicaro a nome de’ suoi ministri iie per parte 
do’ suoi iiiputi ne della casa Darberina, ma della 
citta tutta di Roma : iinpercioceho osscudo la S** 
Sua stata eletta per la salute do’ popoli e per 
governare la chiesa, abbandonando la cura di sc 
inedesima con esporsi iiiferma a jiericuloso acci- 
dciite veniva insieme a lasciare in abbandono la 
citt& et il govemo comiiiessolo della clTiesa, non 
seiiza grandissimo dolore di tutti : iniportare piii 
il suo bene o il sivo male alia Christianity che alia 
casa Barberina o alia S** Sua inedesima : che jK*r- 
eio se non voleva difterire quella fatica alle pre- 
ghierc de* nipoti, lo fa(;esse altiieno per I’istanzo 
della citty di Roma, che la snpplicava. 11 jiapa 
dopo di e.ssere stato alquanto pensoso rispose di 
non curarsi di prolungaro piu la vita, conoscendo 
il poiitificato non esser piu peso delle suo forze, et 
iddio havrebbo provedutu alia sua chiesa. Dopo 


questa risposta essendosi alipianto tnittenuto, si 
accorse monsignore Roscioli che il pajta haveva 
gli occhi pieni di lagrimo e sospirundo si rivolto 
al cielo o jiroruppe in ferventi pn-ghicre a dio 
accioehe la inaesta sua divina lo vokssc liberare 
dalla vita presente, mostrandoseiio graiideinente 
annojato. 

Vonuto tinalmente il lunedi detenninato per 
tenere il concistoro, concorse al jialazzo gran 
moltitiidine di popolo curioso di vedtre il papa, 
che poco avaiiti haveva creduto per morto. Ap- 
pena entrato, i eardinali si accorsero haveu’e egli 
hormai finita la vita, iinpercioeche comparve lan- 
guido, pallido c quasi smarrito nello pande, e 
particolarmeiite nel fine del concistoro mostrava 
di essere rimasto quasi senza inteiidimcnto. Fii 
data la eagione all’ eccessivo caldo della stagione 
accresciuto dalla calea della gente penetrata dentro : 
e non andarono senza biasimu i ministri piu uitiini 
del palazzo et anche il cardinalc Barberiiio per non 
havere iinpedito il papa da ipiella si faticosa fiui- 
tioDo, non sapendo il popolo le inanifatturc che si 
erano fatte per distormdo .* imperciocche ognuno 
dal vederlo in cosi grande sqmillore et abhattiineiito 
di forze si siirebbe mossu a pietti, poiclie ehiara- 
mente conoscevasi che il male gli haveva ingoin- 
brata la mente et il voro sentimento did governo 
delle cose. Dopo la propositione delle eliii’se e 
dopo havere dato il cappello al eardinale Grimaldi 
partissi dal concistoro sommamente aggravato dal 
male, come gli In predetto. 

“ Ncl di si.giiente ft*ec un’ attione con la (|iiale 
si acquisto fama di gran pieta e ilegna di riinunerc 
per <‘sempio a tutti i priiicipi ecclesiaslici. (Questa 
fu di chiumare alia sua presenza alcuni theologi in 
quella seienza e nella probita rignardevolissimi e 
dal papa crednti lontani dall’ adulatione, a qiiali 
fatta prima dare jiiena eognitione di tutti li beni 
et cntivite ecelesiastiche delle quali in tempo dei 
suo pontilieato haveva arricehita la easa Barberina, 
ordino che gli rifens.sero se in aleuna cosa egli 
haveva trapassato il potere o I’autorita sua : p«‘rehe 
era preparato a rijiigliare da’ m poti tiitto eio ehe 
aggravare gli poteva la coscienza avanti al trihu- 
nale di dio. Li theoK>gi furono il eardinale de 
I JmgOj il padre Torquato de (-upis della compagnia 
di Gesu, et alcuni altri. E si animd il papa a fare 
questa attione dal sereno che vide in fronte al 
eardinale Barberino, quando chiamatido j>rima di 
tutti lo fece partecipe di ipiesto suo peiisiero, ehe 
lion oBtanti I’omhre passate quasi voile parore di 
volere da lui prenderiio consiglio. Lodo il cardi- 
nalc la pieta della Sua, e mo.stro di haveriie 
particolare contento, sperando maggiori felicita 
dalla mano libera lissiina di dio, meiitre solo per 
sodisfare a Sua Divina Alaesta tutto eio si faceva. 
Dicesi che il parere uniforme de’ theologi fu, che 
havendo Sua S^*arricchiti li suoi nipoti, poteva con 
sicura coscienza lusciarli godere tutti li beni che 
haveva loro concediiti, e cio per duo ragiiJiii : I’uini 
perclie havendo promossi al cardinalato una quan- 
tity di Roggotti quali non haveva jiroveduti di 
entrate seeondo il loro grnndo, ii medesiini nipoti 
havesscro eomodita di aecomodarli seeondo il loro 
bisogno ; Tallro mutivo per quietare la coscienza 
del papa fu, che havendo li sopradetti nipoti in si 
liingo principato e nolle p.assate gnen*e contra tto 
Todio e I’iniiuicitie con diversi principi, era ragio- 
ncvolc di JasciarJi ben coinodi per inantenere il loro 
gradu, anche per riputatioii^ della sede apostolica. 
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e non esscro vilipesi, come miole accadcrc a quclU 
clio dalla cima del doTnliiiire 81 riducono a statu 
iiiferiore : oiidc I’csscre bene proviati di riochezze 
e di belli di furtuna gli liavrebbe fatti maggior- 
m(*nte riHpettaru ; et oltrc di eio li mcdesinii nepoti 
havevano di loro natura tali viscore di chriHtiana 
pietiV cho havrebbero crogate I’entrate in beneficio 
do’ poveri et in aitvi uhi pii. E con quoato ct altre 
rugioni mostrb il papa di f|uietar.si. 

“ Si aixlava dunqin? piN'parando alia morte, die 
da HO sU'SHo coiioaceva esaergli vicina ; nia fra 
qiiesti ja'iisieri e diHpoHitioni »i*mostrava in tiitti i 
ragionainenti })iono di giusto sdegiio contro i prin- 
cipi d’ Italia, Hcnteiido immenso dolore che havessc 
a restare Tneiiioria che in tempo del siio poiitificato 
si fo8s<*ro collegati contro di lui et havoHscro ansa* 
lito con esoreiti lo Btato della chiesa ; oiulc talvolta 
jiroroiiipeva in parole acerbe, come ho foHscro stati 
H(oi/,a pii't/i, Rcnza rcligiono o senza legge, ct im- 
plorava dal eiolo giusta vendetta per vederli da dio 
giustigati prima di moriro o almeno pciititi. Gia, 
come altrovo si c detto, si era con loro fatta la 
pace, firmata dalla S** Sua e sottoscrilta : ma in 
esHa non vcnivano li due cardiriali Barberini ne 
coinprciHi nc iioininati : undo Ic creature jnu fedoli 
giudicarono die nicntre la ciisa Barberiiia era per 
la vita <lol papa ancora tomuta, .si dovesao impiegaro 
ogni iiuluHtria perclie i principi Italiani li dichia- 
raHsero induHi ndla inedesima pace. Et il cardi- 
nal Bicdii) die agli stoHsi principi andd plenipo- 
teiitiario per parte di Fraiicia, aflbrm6 che per 
noil esscrc certi della morte del papa non sarcb- 
bero Htati loiitani dal trattarla o dall’ accettarla. 
Ma il cardinal liarberino con ordiiii predsi vietollo, 
ordinando al Bicchi che di do non no trattnsse 
niiito, ancorche i principi flpontaneaniente glid’ 
lavcsHcro ofterto : n6 voile mai eopra di do sentiro 
consigli di alcuno, allegaiido per ragione cho il vo- 
lere loro esserc iiiduHi ne* capitoli della paco o 
noininati in essa altro non era die un farai dichia- 
rare per autori di havero moHsa la guorra, concios- 
HiacoHache ne’ trattati di paco non sia mai solito 
nc si coHtumi di nominare i minintri, ma i principi 
c capi che a parte della guorra sono vennti. 

“ Vacavaiio in quel tempo, come dianzi fii detto, 
otto luoghi lid Bacro collegio de’ cardinali : ondc 
grande era I’agitationc in cho stava la corte, po- 
tendo coHi gran numero cagionare non picciola 
mututionc nolle cose de’ capi di fattioni gih Htabi- 
lite. Il papa, come piu volte disso a noi il cardi- 
nale Barborino, dcsiderando cho i cardinali fosaero 
in maggiore CHtimationc e meglio proveduti di 
eiitKitc, pens6 di ridurro con particolai’o constitu- 
tioiie tutto il sacro collegio al mimero di cinquanta : 
onde stava fisso in non fare altra proniotioiio. Bar- 
bcriiu) pert), conoscendo che col lasciare tanti 
luoglii vacant! non havrebbo il papa ottenuto I’in- 
tento ct havrebbe aervito d’ingrandimento alia 
fattionc del succoasorc, pih volte supplicollo che si 
laaciasae vincero dal conaentimento coniuiic in pro- 
muovere tanti aoggetti che vi erano meritevoli 
della porpora. Ma il tutto gli riiiaci vano, rispoii- 
deiidogli il papa di non volere che alciini do’ suoi 
Huccessori col auo e.sempio potessero nel fine della 
vita privatamente aenza decoi*o e atando in lotto 
creare cardinali, c che qiicato caempio da Gregorio 
l)e(*iino<iuinto ricevuto haveva e volcva con uguale 
gloria lasi-iaro a’ poster!. Vi ai adoperarono altri 
persouaggi e particolarmento il cardinale de Liigo, 
il quale per render et^caci I’istanzo del cardinale 


Barberino snggeri al papa il decreto conciatorialc ; 
delli tre cardinali fatti giii apeditodopo il concistoro 
in cui fu fatta I’ultima promotione, e die il card!- | 
nale Barberino come vicecancelliero era obbligato ! 
a ricordarlo a Sua non percho promo vess<», 
come fu il caso di Gregorio, ma solo accioeho 
dichiara.sso i cardinali gik creati e riservati in potto, 
la quale pubJicatioiio a tutto il sacro collegio pa- 
reva ragionevole, ne vi era bisogno di altro con- 
cistoro. Ma il papa, o che fosse adegnato j»erche 
il cardinale Barberino gli haveva proposU alciini 
aoggetti die non erano di aodiafattione di Sua 
o credoaao di lasciare piu glorioaa la memoria di 
ae, atette aaldo a tutto le istanze, ordinando ‘die 
niuno piu ardiaso di parlargli di promotione 

“ Era I’aspetto di papa Urbano giocondi.s.sinin, 
ma pieno di maesta : o aebbene nd suo tempora- 
mento vi era alqunnto di maliuconico, sicdie quan- 
do si veniva all’ emisaiono del sangue, che per 
I’ordinario era ne’ tempi di primavera, gli uscivaiio 
dalle venc pezzetti come gdati di quell’ Immore, 
nd sjnza queato havrebbo potuto profittarc tanto 
nolle Icttcre, dicendo il filoaofo che la nialincoiiia 
contribuiace .ossai j>er approndere lo .scieuze o 
ritenerlo impreaso noil’ aniiiio. La diapositione 
poi del corpo c ddlo membra ci*a iiobilinente corn- 
partita. La statura piutosto grande cho medio- 
cre : Ic carni di colore olivastro o piii toato piene 
di succo che grasae : il capo grande, che dinotava 
un muraviglioso ingegno ct una vivaciaaiina memo- 
ria : la fronte apatiosa c aerena : gU occlii di colorc 
fni I’azzuro et il bianco*: il naao proportionato : lo 
guancie rotondc, ma negli ultimi anni notabilmcnte 
estenuate ; la bocca picna di gratia : la voce 
aonora, ma aoave, onde con la favdia Toscana, 
che aempre ritemio finche visao, iiscivano da e.sRa 
dolcissime parole pienc di doquenza e sparse di 
fiori di biiono Icttcrc o di eruditioni sacrc'. e di an- 
tichi eaempj ; nutri infino da prelate la barba 
honestamente lunga o riquadrata, la quale con la 
canitie reuduva il suo aspetto piii vencrabilc .... 

" Veraraento era tanto aiiiabilo die da ima 
troppa apertura in poi cho dimostrava, ac pure 
I’importanza del negotio non lo rattoneva, non vi 
era altro die da critic! bene attenti vi fosse da 
tacciare. E so talvolta saliva in collera, ben presto 

toriiava alia giocondit^ di prima L’opi- 

nione do* aaggi era cho con csso lui stimavasi 
iicccssario di esscro o di altro sapere o di iiiuno o 
di poco : poiche sicomo non isdegnava di cssere 
guadagnato dalla saviezza dell* uno, coat compativa 
tanto all* altro cho egli atesao lo Boccorreva e aollc- 
vava, so pcr6 questo non fos.se state presuntuoso 

0 orgoglioso, abusandosi della humanita e btiona 
conditione del papa, il quale duro ct intlessibile fu 
aempre con gli orgogliosi et aiToganti, sicomo 
altrettanto nmorovole o benigno mostravasi verso 

1 rispettosi e modest! Verso i aopradotti 

servitori e verso anchc i parenti proprj era dis- 
cretissimo in acegliere i tempi per valersene piii 
coinodi a qiiclli che a so atesso, non isdegnando 
talvolta di udiro con patienza quidcho parola o atto 
di sentimento o di doglicnzc loro. E nelle sue 
malattio parova che pij^liaasu piu dispiacore de* 
patimeiiti e vigilie degll asaistpnti a lui che del 
proprio male o do* suoi dolori. Cost anche non 
era facile a afogamenti o lament! delle person©: 
ma gli era grave il negare o vedere partire da so 
alcuno discontento. Coi suoi piit coiifidenti servi- 
tori era giocondissimo, e talvolta con cssi usava dc* 
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motti o corno si suol dire de* euli iiigegiiosi 

Non si scordo mai dc gli amici antiohi, o fosscro 
assciiti o morti, ct in (|uesto fii ammirabile la sua 
l)encvol<*nza : ondc ordino al card inale IMscia sua 
Croat lira, cho era state uiio di (judli auoi piii con- 
fidenti, acciocho liavesse la ciira di dargli s|To88o 
iiiiova di loro, e so fosscro morti, che jngliasso 
nota dc* loro disccudeiiti per provederli all* occa- 
sion i 

“ Fiori in Roma ncl suo tempo gi'aiAlissima ab- 
bondan^a di tutto le cose ; e solcva dire che egli 
da Firenze havevn havuto il suo uaseiiiicnto, ma 
da Roma tutta la sua grandezza, et liavrebbe voluto 
die ogni pei’sona godesso la felicita del suo pontili- 
cato, die gli utHcj vciiali della cancdleria fruttas- 
sero co])io8ameute, c percio egli era gratiossimo 
nolle spoditioni della dataria, die 'gli artigiani nolle 
loro ffieeondc facesscro grossi iiia lociti guadagni, 
e Jo stosso faccssero anduj i iiiorcaiiti di ogiii sorte : 
c quindi era die nol suo pontificato eorreva tan to il 
danaro die ogn’uno di qiialsiv(»glia profossione 
rimaneva sodisfatto c con lento. Ilio'de tali ordini 
j>er raiinoiia die j)crd()ni a spesa per mantoiiore 
rabbondanza. C<»si il suo inaggioro godimento era 
cho gli agricoltori non rostassoro ]>rivi di quei 
giiadagni cdie a lui ])arcva si riohiodessoro dal |M‘ri- 
coJo della vitii o della facolta (du> imi»iegavaiio iiella 
vastitii. delle cainpagiiu di Roma e iielP aero iiisa- 
liibre ; e (juaiido (piasi a niun’ alti’O hnpiego panna 
atta la maritima ehc della agvieoltura, (|uivi fissb il 
ptuisiero, e tenno piii volte proposito di seeeurc Ic 
])aludi Pontine, per guadagnaro qiiello iimnensita 
de’ paesi che hora soiio sott’ acipia, c; eio per beiie- 
fiedo publico : raa altre cure gravi non gli laseiaroiio 
godero rdTetto di si glorioso dis(!gno. Ne voile 
mai, per nianteiierc la detta abboiidanzu, die si 
stabilisso il prozzo del grano o dell* altre vitto- 
vaglie, raa cho ogni cosa fosse libera, ovviando in 
questo modo ai monopolj : oude i inercanti riem- 
piemlo i granari, ciascuno faceva a gara di veiiderlo 
a buoii mercato, e cost la citta di Roma diveuiva 
opulenta. 

“ So poi nel suo pontificato fioriroiio le Icttcre, 
non e meraviglia : poidio non baveva migliorc 
divertimento die eoi letterati, quali aeeolso soinju’o 
con beiiigiiita e riiimnerolli. Cosi anche ddl’ altre 
professioni nobili fu amantissinio, come della pit- 
tura, scoltura ct altre buone arti, siedie non isde- 
gno pill volte, c particolarraentc uii giorno, andaiido 
alia visita delle sett5 diieso con tutto il sacro col- 
h'gio, giunto a Santa Maria Maggiore, doppo baverc 
fatta orationc in ((uella basilica, di entrare con la 
sUissa eomitiva de* cardinali in casa del eavaliere 
Giovanni Lorenzo Berniiio cola vidna, jier vedcre 
alcuni lavori di ceicbre scoltura del suo sealpdlo. 

L’essere egli state iiecessitato j»er la medesiina 
cagioiie d’imporre loro le gravezze e le gabelle : 
6nde tal volta a tali avvisi si vi<le piangere, dieendo 
die voloiitieri liavrebbe dalo il proprio satigue o 
de* suoi congiunti piii tosto die di sentirc le aillit- 
tioni de* popoli e di Roma c grincomodi della ca- 
mera apostolica., Kt a monsignore Lorenzo Rjiggi, 
tesoriere di essa, il quale in tempo della sua ultima 
iiifermit^ ando alia udienza, disse die desiderava 
di vivcro ancora due soli mesi per tre cagioiii : 
I’lina per liavere* piii bingo tempo di peiiiteiiza o 
ebiedere a dio il perdoiio do’ suoi peceati : Taltra 
per fiiiire di rimcttcre in caste! Sant* Angelo tutto 
il denaro che fu levato per la gui'vra tli Castro : la 
torza per vedere finita la iabbrica delle mura di 


Borgo o di Trastevero ct assicurata In citU di 
Roma. 

“ So le azioni eroicbe del papa per debolezza 
della mia penna saranno sm/.a oloquenza, soiiza 
nobiIt<\ di stile et in somma impreportionate per 
uii pontefiee si grande, iiondimeiio soiu) statt; srritti' 
con pui*a c sincera veritii : il die partieolaniientc 
mi fu iinposto et ineulcato da chi teiu va scipra di 
me Rupreina autorita, eioc ch<i io scrirussi 
mevti'. da isforico, e mi tutalnuuitf Itmtano da 

otjni adulaltviie c ranitii a da rettarki in</ramihn<'Htif 
iUtendtindo jnu allc cose che all e parole. 

“ Ma tornaiido alia sua applicatione intorno alio 
COSO saero, oltrc I’havere fatto emendare e ristiim- 
pare il ceremoniale Romano, non inaucb di dare 
molti ordini per la eajtpella ])oiititieia : porb o pt r 
negligenza de* ministri o per distrattione ad altri 
gravi affari solo alcuiie cose priiicipali s(mo riinaste 
in osservanza. Vero si fu ebe riformb unebc I’uso 
delle ihdulgi'tizo per diiudere la bocca agli beretiei. 

“ Finalineiite so LIrbano non bavesse intrapesa 
la guerra, o, jx'r meglio iliro, so non vi fosse state 
provoeato e tirato a forza, il cdie gli accdeio audio 
notabilmontc la morte, non si poteva desidi rare ne 
jiontetice ]>iii glorioso ne priiieijie di jiiii I’gregie 
qiialita, per mezzo d(‘lle quali per molti aimi d<*l 
suo pontilieato eonservo verso di so Tamore niiiver- 
sale di tutto il ebristiaiiesiino, sicdie finoad hora si 
beiicdiee dai popoli la sua rimembranza per <pu*gli 
umii fdici ne quali godettero la iranquillita e la 
pace.** 

['rewards tlie end of June in tboso days the 
beat was tjxcessive in Rome, and mudi inon? dan- 
gerous than usual ; nevertheless the pope, thinking 
himself somewhat better, and knowing there were 
seventeen dmrdies without their bishops, and that 
cardinal Grimaldi, who had returned from the 
iiuneiatiirc in France, hud not ri'ceived the eardi- 
nar.s bat, dcdai’cd his intenli«ui of bolding a con- 
sistory on the following Monday. Cardinal Bar- 
berino expected also to induce him to the promo- 
tion of the cardinals : for this ri astin he did not 
oppose Jiis design nor represent to him bis dangiu’- 
uiis debility and the risk of increasing his slow 
fever ; but even praised his intention, and encou- 
raged him in it, as though he were in sound health. 
The rumour spreading of the intended consistory, 
wliilst the j)Ope was thought by some to be <lying, 
and by some actually dead, but that bis death 
was kept concealed for some days, alarm seized 
upon the greater ]>art of Rome, though every one 
feigned in his eoimtenanee joy and delight at the 
recovery of his holiness’s health. When eurdiiial 
Barherino suhsequcntly became aware that the 
pope would not jirocecd to the promotion of any 
cardinal, there being now wanting eight in the 
siiered college, eitht'r ])eeause he was in)t satisfied 
with those wlio were ]>roposed to him, or because 
lie wished to leave that duty to his successor, the 
cardinal, with the most eogiuit arguments and 
entreaties, made a last effort to dissuade him from 
going then to the consistory ; and lie strove the 
harder, because he S£wv that, in addition to tho 
mischief to the pope, his own credit would suffer 
much ; for, if the cardinals were not created, it 
would confirm the universally prevailing opinion 
that he had lost the influence ho had possesseil 
with his holiness in cfjnse«iuence of the war, aiul 
that had the latter lived longer, cardiual Anlouio 
would luive obtained suprccnaey. As the pope was 
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not moved by these arguments and entreaties, 
Monsignor Poscioli, thinking to gratify cardinal 
Hari>crino, and to aid in prolonging the life of his 
Imliness by dissuading him from his purpose, con- 
fiding in the pope’s good will towards him, deter- 
mined to use e.very effort in the luuue of the? cardi- 
nals and of the whole city to dissuade lum from 
holding the consistory. I’akiiig, then, a fit oppor- 
tunity, he pr<’Hentcd himself to the pope, and kneel- 
ing befforo liim, he told him that he was come to 
supplicate him, ind in the name of his ministers, 
nor on the part of liis nephews, or of the house of 
Barberini, but in the name of the whole city of 
Rome ; because his holiness, having been elected 
for the goofl of the nations and to govern the 
church, if he neglected the due care of his own 
person, and exposed himself in his weak stJito to 
great risk, he would in 8 <) doing abandon the city 
mid the government committed to him by tlie 
chiireh, to the extreme grief of all ; his weal or ill 
was of more moment to Christendtim than to the 
bous<? of Barberini or to his holiness himself ; if 
tlu'refore he would not forego that <lang(*rous <‘ffort 
at the entreaties of his iiepliews, he should at least 
do HO for the urgent prayers of tin; city of Rome, 
'rhe poiie, after pondering somewliat for a while, 1 
rej)lied, that he was not desirous of prolonging his 
life, knowing that tin; papacy was a burthen no 
longer adapted to his strength, and that (iod wiaild 
provide for his church. Having made this reply, 
lie conversed a little, and Moiisigiior Roseioli per- 
ceivoil that his eyes were full of tears ; and niising 
his eyes to heaven with a sigh, he burst into fer- 
vent prayer to (.lod tliat lie would he pleased to 
release him from this life, with which he seemed 
soiH'ly disgusted. 

1 At last the Monday appointed for holding the 
consistory being arrived, a great multitude thieked 
to the palace, curious to .see the poiie, who shortly 
before had been thought dead. Nt) sooner was he 
ent.ereil than the cardinals perceived Iiis days were 
numbered, for he appearc<l languid, pale, and al- 
most wamlering in his speech ; and ]>arlieularly 
(owartls the close of the consistory he seemed 
almost insfiisihle. This was jittrilmted to the ex- 
cessive heat of tim place, inereas<Ml by the erowfl 
that had forced their way in ; nor <lid the more 
intimate ininistei’s (»f the ])alaco, and even cardinal 
Barberino, escape blame for not having liiudered 
the pop 4 ! from going through such a trying scene, 
the people not being aware of the endeavours that 
had been made to dissuade liiin ; for no one could 
behold him so haggard and so broken down with- 
out being moved to pity, for it was manifest that 
disease bad impaired his intellects and deprived 
him of all real judgment in business. After the 
prnpo 8 itM»ns of the churches, and after having 
given the hat to cardinal Crimahli, he hd't tlie 
c<uisistory with his disorder excessively augmented, 
UH it was h)retold liiin would he the case. 

fOn tlie following day ho did an act whereby ho 
ae(piired the fame of grt'at piety, and one which 
doserves to remain for an OKainplo to all ecclesias- 
tical princes. This was to call before him some 
tlu'ohigians deoj>ly versed in that science, and of 
scrupulous piety, and whom the pope believed 
I incajiablo of adulation : having first caused a full 
I stiitoinrut to ho made to them of all the estates and 
I ecclesiastical revenues wherewith in Jiis time he 
had enriched the housed of Barberini, ho ordered 


them to declare whether ho had in any particular 
overstepped his power and authority ; for he was 
prepared to take back from his nephews all that 
might lie heavy on his conscience before God’s 
judgment-seat. The theologians wen; cardinal do 
Lugo, padre T’onpiato do Cupis, of the society of 
Jesus, and some others. And the pope was cheered 
on to do this by the serenity displayed in the 
countenance of cardinal Barberino, when on sum- 
moning hinf first of all ho made known to him tliat 
intention of his, on which, notwithstanding the 
past umbrage, he seemed as it were disposed to 
ask his nephew’s advice. The cardinal extolled 
the piety of his holiiiCKS, and manifested his pifr- 
ticular satisfaction, hoping for greater blessings 
from the bountiful hand of God, since all this was 
done .solely to please his Divine majesty. It is 
said that the unanimous opinion of the theologians 
was, that his holiness, having enriched his nephews, 
might with a saf<' conscience leave them to en- 
joy all the wealth he had bestowed on 1110111 ; and 
this for two reasons, the one because having |)ro- 
moted to the oardiiialsliip a niiinber of persons 
whom he had not provid<*(l with incomes suita])l(! 
to th<‘ir rank, his nephews themselves would bo in 
a condition to supply them according to tln ir need ; 
the other argiinu'iit to «]uiet the pojie’s conscience 
was, that the said nephews having, during so long 
a reign and in past wars, iuciiiTcd tin' hatred and 
hostility of various princes, it was I’easonahle to 
leave them sufficient means to maintain their rank 
suitably to the credit of the apostolic see, and 
not to be scorned as commonly happens to those 
who are reduced from the highest command to an 
inferior station ; hence their being well provided 
with ivealth and with the g(K)ds of fortum' waiuld 
make them more respected : and besides this, the 
said nej>h( 5 WH liad ]>y nature such bowa^ls of Chris- 
tian comj>assion, that they would (ixpend their 
incomes for the benefit of the poor and in other 
pious uses. These and other a gumenls appeared 
to qui(.*t the j)op(\ 

[He proc<‘cded then to prepare for his death, 
which ho kiunv to be near at hand ; but amidst all 
these thoughts ond <?onsi derations he showc'd hini- 
K(lf filled with just indignation against the princes 
of Italy, and was intensely grieved to think it 
should remain on rc'cord, that, during his poiititi- 
oate, they had confederated against him, and had 
assailed the states of the church with their armies: 
heiie<; he sometimes broke out info bittc'r langimgo 
against them as men without piety, without reli- 
gion, and without laws, and he implored the just 
vengeance of Heaven that ho might see them chas- 
tised before ho died, or at least penitent. Already, 
as has been said elsewhere, peace had been made 
with them, and ratified and subserihod by his 
holiness ; but thert; wore not included or named in 
it either of tlic two cardinals Barberini : wlience 
the most trusty of the pope’s creatures jinlged that 
whilst the house of Barberini was still feared 
during the pope’s lifetime, every effort should be 
used to iii.ake the Italian princes include the ear- 
diiials in the said treiity. And cardinal Bicehi, who 
went us plenipotentiary to the siiid pirinces on the 
j»art of Fiiince, averred, that not being certain of 
the pope’s death they would not be averse to treat 
of the matter and to concede it. But cardinal Bar- 
beriiio forbade it in strict terms, ordering Bicchi 
not to move in the matter at all, even though the 
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princt-a should offer it of their own accord : nor 
would he ever listen to any advice on this tt>pic, 
alleging as his reason, that to have them two in- 
cluded by name in the treaty would be nothing 
less than declaring them to have been instigators 
of tlm war, since it is not usual or customary in 
treaties of peace to name ministers, but only the 
princes and leaders who have taken part in the 
war. 

[ There were a* this time, as before-%nentioned, 
eight vi^cancies in the collegt; of cardinals , great, 
therefore, was the excitement at court, since so 
gi’eat a number of creations might cause no slight 
change ill the established position of parties. The 
j)ope, as cardinal Jlarberino repeatedly told us, 
desirt)us that the cardinals should enjoy higher 
consideration and better incomes, thought of re- 
ducing the whole sacred college by a special con- 
stitution* to the number of fifty ; hence ho was 
resolute in his detennination not to make any pro- 
motion. Hut Ilarljeriuo, knowing that to leave so 
many places vacant woiiM not bo the means of 
effecting tlie pope’s inttsition, and would serve to 
aggi'andize the faction »d‘ his huecessor, repeate<lly 
besought him that he would }ield to the general 
desire, and p.romote as many eandidaf<‘S as were 
wortliy of the purple. Jlut it was all t(> no pur- 
])ose, the pope making answer that he would not 
have any (»f Ins sucechsors allege his example for 
]>riNately and indoi'orously creating cardinals on 
liis <leatli-l»ed ; that lie himself follow (‘d the example 
set by (in'gory XV., and would transmit it with 
(Mpial lustre to [xisterity. Ollu r personages lent 
their ai<l, particularly cardinal de Lugo, who, to 
give force to the ai'gunients of cardinal Barherino, 
suggesU'd to the }>ope th<' eonsistorial decree of the 
three alremly elected cardinals, which had been 
made out since the consistory in w'hich the last 
promotion liad been made, sa;yiiig, that cardinal 
llarheriiio, as vice-chancellor, was bound to lay it 
before his hoi Ini ss, not that he miglU makt; a pro- 
inotiojj, as was (iregory’s ease, but only that he 
might declare tin* cardinals who had been ali\>ady 
idected, and who were kept in reSiTVe, which pub- 
lication appeared reasonable to tlie whole eolJ<*ge, 
nor (lid it re(juire anotlier consistory, lint, whe- 
ther it was that tJie pope felt indignant tJiat cardi- 
j nal Harherino liad jjroposed to liiin some pers<»ns 
! nnsatisfaiHory to his holiness, (jr that he thought 
I Ik* would leave beli^nd liiin so much the more 
glorious a m<*mory, he was jiroof against imjiortn- 
nity, and ordenMl tliat no otn; slioiihl veiitun? to sjjy 
another word to liiin on the subject of promo- 
tion 

[Pope Urhan’fi aspect w'as very pleasing but 
full of niajcisty, altliough tliere was senile wliat of 
melancholy in his tempiTament, so that when 1 k 3 
wiis let blood, which was usually in the spring i 
time, there issued from his veins small cong(*aIed 
pieces as it were of that humour. Nor could lie 
i)ut for this have made such advance in letters, 
philosophers tellii\g us that melamdioly contributes 
much to the apprelunision of the sc’euces, and to 
the retaining of them in the memory . The sym- 
metry of his body and liis limbs was nobly ad- 
justed, His stature* was rather tall than otherwise ; 
his flesh was of a colour inclining tn olive, ami 
lymphatic rather than fat ; his head was large, 
which denoted a niaiwellous intellect and a very 
lively memory ; his forehead was ample and serene ; 


the colour of the eyes was between blue and white ; 
his nose well proportioned ; his cheeks round, hut 
in his latter years much thinner ; his voice was 
sonorous hut mellow', so that, with tl»o Tuscan 
accent, which he retained all through his life, there 
issued from it the sweetest words, full of elocpienco, 
j and intc'rspcrsed with flowers of p(»Ute loiters, of 
sacred erudition, and of anti(]iie exanipU's : from 
j the time he became a ]>relate ho wore liis heard of 
a respectable h'ligtli and sc^uared, which with his 
whitii hair gavci him a most venerable aspect. . . . 

[In truth he was so amiable, that, except a too 
great openness, unless wlu'ii checked by the im- 
portance of the affair, there was nothing in liis 
character to coiic(*ai from tlie keenest critic. And 
if at times ho broke out in a })assion, he very soon 
resumed his fornua* good humour .... It was the 
opinion of sagacious persons, that with liim a man 
should be eitlier prohnindly learned or not at all 
so : for whereas he did not disdain to be won by 
a mail’s knowIc‘dge in the forimu’ case, so ho had 
sueli compassion for a ])erson in the latter condi- 
tion, that he himself aided and assisted him, pro- 
vided the latter were not ])resumptuous or proud, 
abusing the conduct and good nature of the pope, 
who was always stern and inilexible w’ith tin* 
proud and the arrogant, whilst he was e(|ually 
iVieiidly and benevolent to the respectful and (ho 

modest Tow’ards (lie aforesaid servants, and 

also towards his own relations In* w'lis very cour- 
teous, in choosing limes to employ them, more w ith 
regard to their cruivenitsicc* than his own ; not dis- 
daining at limes to listen ]*ati('ntly to what th(*y 
had to say, either as to their feelings or their 
troubles. And in his illnesses he seenu'd more 
afflieted at the fatig'u^ and the sleepk'ss nights of 
his attendants tlian at his ow'ii disordtT and suf- 
ferings. He was not indulgi'iit withal to (hose 
who were elamoroiis in their eom]ilaints and la- 
mentations ; but it went hard w'ilh him to deny, 
or to see any one h ave Ills presence dissatisfij'd. 
Among his most inliniaft* servants lie was very 
elieerful, and would sometimes j<"st with tliom, and 
utter ingenious wittieisins .... He iievi r forgot 
his old friends, wlu llito’ absi'iit or d(‘ud, and his 
henevoleiUM* in this respeet was admira])l<> : m*- 
eordingly he gave ordto's to cardina.! Ib’seia. his 
eivatiire, wJio liad been oik* of his most intimate 
friends, lo give him fre((uent news of them, and 
if they wore dead to take note of their d(;seendants, 
ill order to provide for thtmi as o]ip«)rtunity oc- 
curred. 

[Tho greatest plenty of all things jnv'vailed in 
Rome at his time ; he was used to say that lie had 
derived his birth from Florence, hut from Koine 
all his greatness, and that he wished every oiw 
to enjoy the prosperity of his ponlitieate ; that tlu* 
vendible oftiei's of the chancery should hring in 
large profits to the purchasi'i-s, and lie was tlniiv- j 
fore highly gratified in the contniets of the dataria ; 
that the artisans should make largi* hut legitimate | 
gains by their employments, and that the mer- 
ebants too of every kind should do the Stame : 
hence it was that during liis reign there was so 
much money in cireulutioii, that every body of 
every calling was content and happy. His orders 
respecting tlie annoiia were such, that he excused 
expense with a view hi maintain plenty. It was 
his greatest pleasure that the agriculturists should 
not be deiirived of those gMiis which ho thought 
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wore* (Icinaiided by their danj^orous way of life, 
anil by the capital employed on the great extent 
of the Roman landH, and in an unwholesome at- 
niosplien*. And as the sea coast seemed lit to him 
for nothing else than agriculture, lie fixed his 
thoughts on this, and fro((uentIy entertained the 
design of draining the Pontine marshes, to recover 
that immense tract of land which is now under 
water, and that for the ])ul)lic benetit ; but other 
wi'ighty cari’S did not allow him an opportunity 
to mijoy the exeeution of so glorious a design. To 
maintain the said plenty, he would ni^vcr consent 
that tlio price of grain or of other provision should 
hiavf! a fixed standard ; but that every thing sliould 
be free, to the avoidance of monopoly. Hence the 
fnerehants filling their granaries, every one vied I 
in selling elieap, and thus tho city of Rome became 
w'ealthy. 

I It is no wonder if letters fiourisbed in bis pon- 
tificate, for he had no more favourite recreation 
tlian the eoinpany of men of letters, whom he 
always received wdth kindness and munificence. , 
111 like maimer he was very fond of the other I 
iiol)Ie ])rofessionH, such as i)auitiiig, sculpture, and j 
the otlier lino arts ; so that he did not disdain fre- 
ijueiitly, and in jairticular one day, as he went to ' 
visit the seven cliurches with the whole said col- 
lege, on coming to Santa Maria Maggiore, after 
praying in that church, to enter with the same re- 
limie of cardinals into tlie house of the cavalier 
tjiovnnni Lorenzo Rernino, which was near that 
s[tot, to SCO some celebrated productions of his 
chisel. 

[He was compelled by the same cause to impose 
taxes and buvlhens upon them ; wherefore be was 
sometimes seen to wi'eji at such news ; saying that 
he would willingly give his own blood and that of 
his relations, ralher than liiMir of the afilictioii of 
the people of Romo, and the distresses of tho apo- 
stolie treasury : ami he said to monsignor Lorenzo 
Raggi, the treasurer, who hail an audience of him 
in liis last illness, that ho wished to live only 
tw'o months longer for three reasons : first, to have 
a longer time for repentance, and to implore Cod’s 
pardon on his sins ; H<'CoiidIy, to complete the re- 
deposit in the eastle of St. Angelo of all the money 
tliat had been taken from it for the war of Castro ; 
and thirdly, to see the completion of the walls of 
tlie Rorgo and of Trasteverc, and tho city of Rome 
secured. 

[If the heroic acts of the pope be described by 
my feeble pen without eloipienee, without grandeur 
of style, and in a manner altogether dispropor' 
tioued to the greatness of such a pontiff, iiever- 
tbeless they will have been recorded with pure and 
sincere trutli ; this was particularly enjoined and 
inculcated upon me, by those who had supreme 
authority over me ; namely, that I fthonfd write 
rt.v a hhtoriau, and shndd totallif abstain from 
all ndnhttlon and ranities, and from rhetorical am- 
flljkations, attxnding more to the matter than to the 
lan<iuaije, 

i Rut to speak of his application to sacred matters, 
besides his having caused the Roman ritual to be 
corrected and rej>riiitod, he did not neglect to give 
many orders respecting the papal chapel : only a 
few however of the chief of these liave been carried 
into effect, wdietlier from the inattention of the 
ministers, or from thi> interference of other serious 
matters. It is a fact, ‘however, that ho reformed 


the custom of indulgences, to stop the mouths of 
the heretics. 

[Finally, if Urban liad not engaged in war, or 
rather if lie liad not been provoked and dragged 
into it by force, — which, moreover, conduced in a 
great measure to hasten his death, — there could not 
be desired a more glorious pope or a prince of 
more exalted qualities, through which, for many 
years of his pontificate he won the love of all 
Christendifm, so that to this day his memory is 
blessed by nations for those happy years i/i which 
they enjoyed peace and tranquillity.] 


SECTION VI. 

LATKR KrOCHS. 

We have in tho preceding section collected all that 
relates directly to Urban VI 11. ; there remain some 
writings that connect his limes with those that 
succeeded them. 

121. llelafione della rifa del card^ Cccchini compost a 
da Ini medeshno, (Rarh. 27-’» pages.) [Life of 
Cardinal Cecehiiii by himself. ] 

Personal memoirs, which do not exactly throw 
much light on important matters of state, hut 
W'hich certainly givt; a very instructive example 
of the private life of an ecclesiastic, passed under 
remarkable circumstances. 

Tho author hints that ho composed them for his 
ow'ii aimisi'inent. “ Tra tuttc le cose che apportaiio 
air uomo sommo piacere, uiia e la incmoria dollo 
cose passate.” 

WJien fifteen years of age Cecchini went, in tho 
y(*ar IfiO l, from Perugia to llonn?. 

He had built his liopes on the Aldobrandini, to 
w'liom he was distantly related ; but Clornent Vll I. 
died too soon fin* Ins welfare, and after Ins death 
the Aldobrandini had no longer any ])()W'er. Cec- 
chini indeed iniglit at once have formed new 
hopes ; he had already been acipiaiiited in Perugia 
with Scipioni Cafarelli, tho same who made such 
a profitable use of his position as nephew under 
Paul V. ; but Cafarelli would not remoiiihcr liis 
former acquaintance, and llie young man was 
obliged to look elsewhere for a ])atr()ri. 

It was now his good fortune to attach himself 
to two monsignori, who both of tliem afterwards 
attained to supreme dignity — Ludovisiu and Pam- 
filio. 

Tho opinion very early prevailed in Romo that 
Ludovisio w’ould obtain the tiara. When Ludovico 
tho latter’s nephew ciitercul tlie prelature in 1619, 
many looked on him as tho future cardinal padrone. 
All eyes were turned upon him ; his friends and 
servants began to strive to oust each other. Cec- 
chini himself complains that attempts were made 
to displace him ; but he contrived to stand his 
j ground : he was even able to render his master 
I important service ; being a relation of the Aldo- 
hrandini family, he was able to effect a junction 
between th(f two houses. Cardinal Aldobrandino 
promised his vote to Ludovisio. 

All measures were soon taken in anticipation of 
that cardinal’s election. Cardinal Ludovisio for a 
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i loiiir whik* soniplcd to accept a Spanish pension of 
1200 8cu«li, oft’ered him after the conclusion of tlie 
p(-aec with Savoy : ho was afraid lest he should 
thereby incur the (*nniity (»f the En‘nch. C<*cchmi 
was ohli'^ed to speak to the French ambjisfiador, 
ami allay any suspicion he might Iiave conceived 
from that cause. 

Under these circumstances cardinal Liidovisit* 
came to the conclave in Home, afti;r tjie death <»f 
Paul V., with the full expectation of being elected. 
Cecchiiti hastened to meet him. I conduct the 
j)ope to Rome,’' he said in tlie gladness of his zeal. 

Only let us beware of cardinal d’A<piino, and all 
wifi he w’i'll,” replied Ludovisio. Liidovisio aveva 
tal siiMnv'zza del ]>ontlt\cato che domandommi per 
burla chi saria state ])apa : rispoudendogli cho il 
])apa non era in Roma e che io I’avrei coudotto, 
eon gra*i fiiluela mi soggiunso (piestc parole ; 
(.riianiatemi <lel eard* d’A((iiiiif), elu* faremo hem^” 

Everything .snec<‘(‘(I<‘<l to tlieir wislies ; Ludovisio 
was actually elect(Ml. The lU'pliew embraced 
chilli in his joy, and made him his auditor. 

The latter was now thus brought in contact 
with the supreme aulhorit}’. He was not without 
some share in business of state, at least he was 
priv'y to it to some extent ; hut his chi<'f occu- 
pation was the management of th(' eardin.ars money 
matters. The revenues from Avignon ami Formo 
passed through his hands : the cardinal di<l not 
j choose it to he generally known how much ho 
spent, for ho was exceedingly sumptuous. When 
Ludovisio obtained the chamherlaiiiship, Cecchiui 
• was made au<lil.or of that ulliee. 

Strange are tins abuses that arc here made 
known to ns. Orders were issued in the name of 
the cardinal m'phew, calh'd non gravetur.” 
Whoever possessed them was not to hi* mole.-jted 
by the oiricers of justice. Peoj»le sought to secure 
themselves from their creditors by a ‘‘non gra- 
vetur there were even \vovking men so protected. 

I hit our author relates still worse things. Suits 
were instituted under pope l^aul V. against the 
Y»rior and the jirince Akhihramliiii. Coccluni 
assorts that the tiseal general einploy<*d false testi- 
mony to obtain a conviction against them. I’licir 
death, liovvevcr, iiad not been inteml<Ml ; the object 
had only hemi to comjiel the Aldobramlini to code 
certain castles to the llorgliesi. The fiscal genenil 
was iinjirisoned for this under Gregory XV. “ Era 
viveiite Gregorio stato earcerato J’ier Maria Ciroc- 
ehi, che viveiitc jjajia Paolo fu liscale genemh', per 
molte im)mtationi, tra le (puili la principale era 
che iiella eausa criiniiiale intentata al priiieipc e 
prlore Aldobrandino, nella quale furono condannati 
in pena della vita e della rohha, egli avesse pro- 
curato di far esamiiiar testinionj falsi, siconic in 
effetto fece. La detta sentenza non fu data per 
altro se non perclio il card^ I’ietro Aldohraiidino 
si disponcsso a cedere al card! Rorgheso li castelli 
di Montefortino o di Olevano, che aveva coiiiprati 
dal duca di Zagarolo, sicome se volse la gratia 
della detta condeiiLatione dcUi nepoti, lo con venue 
fare, con farlL anco constitnir prigioni in castello, 
dove stettero quattro mosi.” Detestable villanies 
these. Historical •truth forbids ua to suppress 
them : at the same time we must remark, that 
Cecchiui w'as naturally an adherent of tho Aldo- 
brandini. 

After Gregory XV. Urban VIIT. was elected. 
Cecchiui liad already had an opportunity of doujg 


him a great service*, though nu'rely by keej)ing 
silence. When eardinal. Urban had onre said in 
a moment of violent anger, that something should 
he borne in mind against cardinal Ludovisio, and 
iJOthiiig was calculated to do him more hurt in the 
conclave than tlie tlireat, since Ludovisio had so 
mm*li power in it : hut at Magalotto’s reipuist 
Ceechiiii kept ‘^ilciice. 

Urban aj»pears very characteristically on another 
occasion in this biography. 

Urban VI II. was deeply oireiided at Borgia’s 
protest : la* iinjmteil a participation in it to cardi- 
nals UhalJini and Ludovisio, and wi, slic'd to jumisli 
tlu-m for it. Uhaldiiii would have been tlirowu 
into prison, had not the fiscal strenuously ojiposed 
the act ; hut at any rate that cardinal was obliged 
to (juit Rome', nor would tho jiope suffer Ludovisio 
to remain there. Ho sent on that account for 
Cecchiui, who was still In the sei'vico of Ludovisio, 
and ordi'red him to tc'll the carilinaJ he must be- 
take liiinsc'lf within fiturtceii days to his arch- 
liishojiric of Bologna. He accoinjianicd tliis com- 
mand with violent d(*monstrations of anger. “ I 
h.Td to li.slt'ii to liiin fora good hour,” says Ceecliini, 
“ wliik* lie* threati'iiecl with all sorts of abuse to 
punish Borgia also : J did not venture to interriijit 
liiin : he then repeated that Ludovisio must with- 
draw, or he should bi* forced to do so by the 
sliirri.” Cecchini would have done better to have 
held his p(*ace on this occasion too ; but ho thought 
it necessary to report what had ]):isscd to his mas- 
ter. It marks very strongly the character of the 
court, that hi* thus mined himself with all parties, 
liiidovisio thought that Cecchini should not have 
endured the pope’s language, hut should rather 
have coim? to an open rujiture with liim. Cardinal 
Barbi'rino was incensed that (k'ccliiiii had m>t lirst 
spoken with him, tlio cardinal m*ph(*w. But the 
jnost furious of all iva.s Urban himself, particularly 
as tin* matter was rejiortcd in a somewhat dis- 
figured Bhi».])e. He sent once more for poor 
Cecchiui, ami made a soeiio in wliieli his old rage 
against his enemies, and regn't for liis expressions 
— at what ho had done and what ho wished undone 
— his conviction of his omnipotence as ]>oi)o, and 
his feeling tJiat others, aftiT all, had not done 
wrong, were ciiriiuisly mixed up togethur. But 
Urban VI If. was one who caim* to l.iinself at last. 
Liidovi.sio had left Hoini', and died si»on afior ; 
(^*cehini had indeed lost his lormei* plata*, hut ho 
Iiad got a ni'W one, which even gave him an opjior- 
tuiiity of sometimes seeing the pope. “ Monsieur 
Ceccliini,” said the latter to him one day, “ forgi\o 
us ; we went too far in our conduct towards you.” 
Cecchini says, that tears rushed into his eyes at 
this, and that he repH«*d with deep emotion. 'I ho 
pope’s major doino visited him in tin* <*ourso of the 
.same day, and told him that the jjope Iiad for four 
years looked forward to that hour, and was lieartily 
glad it had come at lust. 

Cecchini now adhered as before to the Aldo- 
brandini ; we find him very actively concerned 
about the marriage of the rich heir(‘s8 of that 
house, 01imY>ia. Cardinal Ippolito died without 
having made any definite arrangement on the 
subject, and it was feared that the Barberini would 
not let HO large an inheritance escape them. Olim- 
pia was obliged to feign sickne.Hs. With the aid of 
the general of the JcBuits, with whom it was neces- 
sary to consult on the whole matt<*r, it was con- 
I i 2 
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triv(*<l to offiict the marruij'o with young Borghose, 
w'hich the cardinal had finally desired, six days 
after his death. 

The Barberini did not however drop Cecchini on 
tins account : after they iiad inquired wluithcr or 
not he had any connexion uith the Fariiesi, they 
employed him in tlic arming (d Home. 

Cecchini immediately found that the tax upon 
the wine of the country was unpopular, lie ex- 
plained to cardinal Barheriin> that it was a tax the 
Romans had never endured, and for which they 
hud revolted against Kugeiiius IV., and he actually 
succeediMl, although a monte had already been 
foiinde<l on the proceeds of the tax, in having the 
contra<*tor forthwith summoned. The latter readily 
abamhuied (he contract, as he found it <‘xcccdingly 
difficult to levy the tax. Cecchini hastened to ihe- 
capitol, where the Romanists were holding an as- 
sendjly, and communicated tl^is news to them. At 
first tliey would not believe him, but be had the 
contractor (tailed, who confirme<I his statement. 
Kvory one shouted “ Viva papa (Jrhauo, viva mon- 
signor Cecchini !’’ and they kissed his hand and his 
garments. 

hut Cecchini had not yet reached his highest 
promotion. Ilo had the further good fortune to 
sec one of his oldest patrons, and perhaps the 
warmest of them all, cardinal l*aiiifili, ascend the 
pontifical throne. 

At first the Barherini were in favour with Inno- 
cent X. : (.'ecchini wsus invited to present himself 
with the two cardinals before tins pope. “ Has 
cardinal Barberinc» said anything to you Inno- 
cent asU(‘d him. — “No,” — Tht' pop(‘ then turiUMl 
first to Francesco and tlnuito Antonio, and dtvsired 
them to s]>eak. 'fhey tlecUned to do so. At last 
the pop<' said, “ We will not keep you longer in 
suspenso : wo have made you our datari(» ; for 
^this you art' indebted to the cardinals Barberini, 
wlio have made tho re(|uest of* us : wo have checu*- 
fully complied with it.” 

'fhis place was accompanied however with much 
that was unpleasant. The p(»pe was unstable, 
obstinate, and distrustful. We know from other 
Htmrces that Cccchiiii’s adininistriition did not alto- 
gether eseajjc censure. Donna Olimpia Maidal- 
eliina eoiiid not bear him, if it were only because 
her sister-in-law Donna Cleinentia als(» reetdved 
presents from him ; but I have already ntludeil 
to thes(* matters : they are of a certain importance 
as regards the administration of Innocent X. : the 
most disgusting, seandahms scenes ensued : Cec- 
ebini was rej<*iced when Donna Olimpia was finally 
exi>elled from court. It was during her disgrace, 
shortly after the decease of J^an/.irolo, who died 
in November 15C1, conseiiuently about the year 
ITifl'i, that he wrote this work. 

It strikes me, that not only in its sentiments, but 
even in its si‘veral tJXjiressions, there prevails quite 
a modern eliaraeter, tho tone of daily life among 
the Roman prelates of the present or very recent 
times. 

122. Tyiario r<’ndiai r ^ptmionato dt'Jla citth e coi'te. 
(it f/orc si It’ihje tutti li sner^ssh ddUx md’- 

dt'tfii cilta incAttm naUindo dal jDriino d^A(]osto 
1040 fino aW ultimo deW anno 1044, iwtato 
e srritto fifddmaite da Tkcam hora Temi JJw, e 
cofiiato dal prvpdK^ ori</inale. 1 uformatt. Po~ 
lift. tom. xl. to the end of 1042 ; tom. xlvii. 


to the end of 1044 ; tom. xlii. contiimatiou 
104r>— 1047 ; tom. xliii. 104«— 10r>0. (Alto- 
gether move than 2000 leaves.) [A veracious 
and dispassionate diary of the city and court 
of Rome, wheredu are set down all the events 
of the said city from tho 1st of August 1040, 
to the close of the year 1044, noted and faith- 
fully recorded by Deoiie, now Temi Dio, and 
copiciljfrom his own original.] 

I have not been ablc! to obtain any further ftccoimt 
of the author of tliis unusually voluminous diary, 
besides what he himself gives here and there. 

I I ap])ears that he was in the Spanish service, 
and that he was employed in the aftairs between 
the Netluu'lands and Rome, particularly those 
connected with the dataria. I should think he 
was really a Spaniard and not a Netherlander, 
He translated comedies for the earnival from 
Spanish into Italian, and had them jioiformed by 
young j>er.soris before a very brilliant audience. 
Ho entertained a religious reverence for the Spa- 
nish monarchy, to which he belonged ; he speaks 
fre(|neiitly of “ the holy moiiarehy,” but for which 
JVter’s hark w'oiild soon founder. He manifests 
vt'henumt and iimlisguistid hatred to its opponents 
and ileserters. He (leidares the Catalans, who for 
a while reiriained independent, to he a harbairous 
nation : somebody had solicited from him a recom- 
mendation to the dataria ; he told them they must 
first become good subjects again to their king. 
Still less could he endure tlnit the Portuguese 
had even set up for themselves another king ; his 
hook is full of invectives against that nation, lies 
states, that at letist all of them who witc settled 
ill Rome were incUnod to lapse into Judaism. Bad 
as matter's wore, however, ho ilid not lose courage. 
He still hopcMl that Holland would in his own day 
submit again to the king : heresy bad its ptsriods ; 
only wait and they would come to an end. He 
w'as a most enthusiastic and orthodox believer in 
the Spanish monarchy ! 

Evi'ry fourtetm days tho earnest servant of 
Philip I V. dieUted a hdter or report of whatever 
had happemul worthy of note during that interval, 
and thmi dispatched it to some grandee of Spain. 
These were originally avvisi, such as were so 
common at that time ; collected together they 
formed a journal. 

Thus ilie whole work is composed in the spirit 
natural to the author. Tho leaning of pope 
Urban VHII. to France, and the entire political 
position he had assumed, are regarded in an 
evil liglit by him. Pope Innocent X. on tho 
other hand, who had struck into a different line 
c»f jioliey, is looked on hy him with a much more 
favourable eye. 

The author left no subject untouched ; ecclesi- 
astical and literary matters ; histories of the orders 
and of tho court ; domestic affairs and politics ; 
general political considerations and accounts of 
cities. • 

If wc in([uire more closely into tho sources of his 
information, I think we shall find thorn to be princi- 
pally as foUow's. — All who had any busuiess in the 
palace used to assemble on the appointed days in the 
antechamber of the cardinal nephew : a general 
conversation took place ; every one related his news; 
thon? was nothing that could arrest athmtion that 
was not mentioned there ; as far as 1 can conclude 
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from some hints, it was in these meetings that our 
author collected the chief pai*t of his intelligence. 

He goes to work with great honesty in the 
matter : he endeavours to come accurately at the 
truth ; he frequently adds information received at 
a later period. 

iSoiuetinies, however, he saw the pope too, the 
nephews, and the most influential statesmen : he 
is m(»8t careful in marking what he collected from 
their discourse ; occasionally this is , remarkable 
enough. 

It cannot bo said that the reading of so diffuse 
a work is precisely speaking very int<*resting ; 
still it now and then makes us acquainted w’ith 
pA*sons and things almost as if we saw them, they 
are set before us so frequently and in such diversi- 
flcd lights. 

It wouM bo impossible to make anything like a 
satisfa(!4ory abstract of so voluminous a work ; we 
must be coutent with those passages to which I 
have already inferred. 

“ 1. Una<lelle piii belle memorie di questa giii 
dominatriee del inondo c uii monuniento antico in 
forma rotonda di eircoiifereiiza grandissiina e di 
bellissimo manno presso a San Sebastiano detto 
Capo di hove. 11 Bernino, statuario famosissimo 
del papa per suo utile, ba posto in considerati<nie 
di fare una facciata soiituosa all’ Acqua Vergiiui 
delta di Ti’cvi : ottennc im breve <li pot(*r biittarc 
a terra quel la machina si bella, et iiieoinineid a 
a metterlo in (.'secutione : ma fu dal popolu Ro- 
mano awedutoseno iinpedito, c I’opera cessa per 
non eagionare runiori. 

“2. Marh'di inattina teniic coneilio gencralc in 
Canqjidoglio il popolo Romano, ehe fu iiuinerosis- 
siino pill elie niai, atteso che vi coiieorsero inolti 
titolati, che ])er il passato non mai intervemu:ro. 
La [)ropost,a fu che sendo il po])olo Romano su]»- 
presso dalle gabelle imposto da ]>apa Urbane si 
dovessc Hup])licaro Sua ])er levare aliiieiio la 
gabolla della macina, tanto piu che fu im|K)sta flu 
che diirassc la gu<*rra all’hora in piodi, la quale 
hoggi e tin’ininata. I’assd il partite, e fiiroiio de- 
piitati sci gentilhuomini Roimini per esporrc al 
jiapa la petitione iiicontinente. (’onipurve Hon 
Ct.'sare Colonna, //n> del j)rincipc di (Jallicano, il 
<iuale dimando iidionza da popolo Romano da parte 
drlla signora Donna Anna Barberina. Gli fu ris- 
post.o che venisst*, e poslosi alio scabellotto trassc 
dal seiio un iiiemoi'iale, dlccndo che era di Donna 
Anna Colonna, e chiedeva che si legesse. Fu 
lotto, e diceva die non si dovtjsse maiidare al papa 
per levar galiolle giuridiclie e con legitima causa 
imposto da papa Urbane, il cui zido verso la gius- 
titia c meriti che ha con questa cittti non pcrinct- 
tono che si ritratti il disposto di lui. Rcsto ogn’uno 
meravigliato da siinil dimandita, voleiite impedire 
‘il sollevamcnto del popolo : ma fu per5 subito 
pcnetrato che la buoua signora havcva periuteso 
che si Icvarebbe la gabdla colli beiii de’ Barberini. 
Fu risposto al Colonna che’l seiuito e popolo non 
faceva altro die esporre alia Sua S*^ il bisogno 
della cittii. Qifesta risposta il Colonna porto cor- 
rendo a Donna Anna, che stiiva aspettaudu per 

(piest* effetto alia chiesa d’Araeeli Mcr- 

cordi il cardinal <^olouna havendo iiitcso la disor- 
bitante proposta della sorella, maiido al senate Ro- 
mano a farli sapere ch’egli non hcbbe in quella 
sciocchezza parte alcunn, ma che ei’a pronto di 
assistere alia giusta petitione del popolo 


Venerdi mattina il ])oj>olo Romano di nuovo coii- 
voed consiglio pieno, e fu riferito die S. S*** s’ora 
conteiitato di levar la gabdla della macina con 
I’effccto di Don Taddeo Barbeiini, di mode die fu 
ben divisata la pretensiono di Donna Anna Barbe- 
rina.” 

[I. One of the most beautiful monuments of this 
city, formerly the mistress of the world, is an 
ancient monument of a round form, of vast eir- 
cumferenee and of very beautiful marble (an eiror 
undoubtedly, for the luommieiit is of Travertine) 
near Sail Sebastiano, called the Cajio di hove. 
Bernino, a very fanuuis and able statuary of tin* 
poj)c, lias proposed to make a suiiiptoiis fayad(; to 
the Acqua Verginc iiamc*d di Trevi : he obtaiiuMl 
a brief from the pope authorizing him to pull down 
that beautiful structure, and he began to do so ; 
but on the Uonian people perceiving it, be was inter- 
rupted by them, and the work is stopped to a void 
disturbances. 

[2. On Tuesday morning the Roman people 
held a geiu'ral council in (’ampidoglio, which was 
exceedingly thronged, more so than ever, seeing 
that many titled persons went thither who on former 
occasions had never been present. The subject 
for consid(‘ratioii was, that tin; Uoninn poople b(*ing 
borne down by the taxt*s imposed by pope Urban, 
they sliould supplieatt! his holiness to tnke off at 
least the tax on grist, the more as it was imposed 
for the duration of the war then waged, which had 
now ceased. The resolution waii carried, and six 
Roman gt'nthniien were deputtsl immediately to 
lay the petition before the pope. Don CVsare 
Colonna, nephew of the prine<^ di Gallicaiio, pn*- 
seiited himself, and demanded to be heard by the 
Roman people on bolialf of signora Donna Anna 
Barlieriiia. He was directed to come forward, 
u])oii which he advanced, and drawing out a memo- 
rial which he said was from Donna Anna Colonna, 
he asked permission to road it. It wrts read, and 
its tenour was, that the pope should not he aski'd 
to take off lawful taxes imposed for a legitimate 
cause by pope Urban, whose zeal in the eauso of 
justice, and whose deserts towards tliis city, forbade 
the repeal of his arraiignients. Every (tm^ was 
amazed at such a proposal to hinder the relief of 
the people : but it was immediately seen through, 
that the good lady had umlerstood tliat the tax was 
t») be taken off at the e.xpcnse of the estates of the 
Barberini. Answer was made to Cohinna, tliat 
the senate and people did no more than lay the 
wants of the city before his holiness, ('oloima ran 
with this reply to Donna Anna, who remained 
waiting at the church of Araceli. — On Wednesday 
cardinal Colonna, having heard of his sister’s extra- 
vagant proposition, sent to acquaint the Roman 
senate that he had no part in that absurdity, but 
that he w'as ready to aid the just petition of the 
people Un Friday morning the Roman peo- 

ple again convoked full assembly, and it w'as 
rcjiorted that his lioliiiess was pleased to take off 
the tax on grist at the cost f)f Don Taddeo Barbe- 
rini, HO that Donna Anna Barborina’s scheme was 
shrewd enough.] 

123. Dd sfato di Rotna j.>rese7ife, {MS, VindoK 
Rosi\ n. 147,) also under the title, Rdationc 
di Roma fat fa daft' Almidai. [Report of the 
present state of Rome.] 

I will not pretend to #lctemino wdiether this 
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belongH to the latter part of the reign of Urban 
VITl , or to the beginning of that of Innocent X, ; 
it ia very important aa to the internal affiiira of 
Rome during that period, the Tiber and the Anio, 
the incrcaae of the aria cattiva, the incomes of the 
Romans, money matters in general, and the con- 
dition of families. It is not impossible that this 
little work may have been composed by the author 
of the diary : some indications seem to point to j 
this conclusion. 

I will not, however, make any lengthened ex- 
tracts from it, since, it 1 am ngt mistaken, i have 
seen an old printed c«»py of it in the possession of 
the late Fea. I will only quote one passage, to 
whicli I have alluded above, at page 303. 

“ Gregorio XIII considerando cho quaiitita 
grand(! di dnnaro iisciva da llonia e dallo shito 
per j)rez/o <li grani ehc venivuno per mare da 
ihirberia e<l altri liioghi, spossc volte riscaldati e 
giiasti, c tal v(»lta non giung<!vano a tempo o si 
restavano alfatto, ]>er sostrarsi da tiitti (pieHti man- 
canH'iiti, feee sniacehian* per inolte iniglia ridu- 
ci inlo la campagua a eoltnra, sie<*he Roma da quel 
teinj )0 di rado ha havuto bisogno di graiio fores- 
tiero : ed il buon poiitetice Gregorio ba eonsegiiito 
il suo intento ; ina lo smatudnare ha a]>€;rto il passo 
I a’ venti cattivi, da quali nase<^ ogni intemperir, 

I eh(; eagiona morbo cliiamato da Ah'ssandro 

da ('ivita medieo, trattando d(‘ morbi de^ Romani, 
eapipleniiiin, eosa sopra niodo fastidiosa e piii alii 
f'oi’estieri ch’alli iiativi, morbo anc() ereseiuto do]>() 
la eondottii di tanti ibnti, dalli (ptnll Roma, st'iido 
bsissa tit umida <li sua positura, vieii resa pin umido 
per la moltitudiiK' dell* acM(ue dello fontain?. Sic- 
eonu; Gregorio XI 1 1 smaceiiio la eainpngiia sotto 
Roma verso il marc gntssa ed attissinia per la 
eoltivatione del grano, cosi Sisto (^uinto sinacebib 
la campagna sopra Roma numo fertile, p(‘r torro 
il yicuvei*(» a* inasnadieri elie infestavano le strade, 
e ben riuseiva il disegno, perelie !i sra<licb uffatto.*’ 

I Gregory XJII. taking into consideration that 
a great deal of money was sent out from Rome 
ami from the state, in j»ayment of the corn im- 
ported hy sea from Ihirhary and other places, which 
was frc([uently heate<l and sjioiksl, and sometimes 
did not arrive in time 4)r at all, to prevent all these 
inconvt'nienees caused many miles of country to 
bi* cleared and put in cultivation, so that since that 
time Rome? lias rarely needl'd foreign com ; and 
tin; good pope Gregory obtained bis object. Ihit 
the clearing the c<»iiiitrv opened a passage fur the 
unwholesome winds, which occasion all kinds of 
atmoHjiheric evils, and a certain disease called by 
Alessandro da (Uvitii the physician, in his treatise 
on the diseases of the Romans, Capipleniuin, a 
most distressing coni[ilaint,:iml more so to foreigiiei's 
than to natives, and one which lias increased since 
the formation of so many water works, by which 
Rome, wliicb by its position is low juid humid, is 
rt'iideri'd still more moist with the abimdaiico of 
water flowing from the fountains. As Gregory 
XI 11. cleared the country below Rome towards 
tht* sea, wliich was rich and very fit for the culti- 
A'ation of corn, so Sixtus V. cleared that above 
Rome which was less fertile, to destroy the haunts 
of the robbers who infested tlie roads. And he 
fully succeeded, for he completely extirpated them.] 
The author approves of the proceeding of Sixtus 
V., because it gave more free passage to the Tra- 
montana : but how mavy evils have been attri- 


buted to this Tramontana in later times ! (Cancel- 
Ucri sopra il tarantismo p. 88.) 

124. Compendia deUi eon piii degni e memorandi 
occoni nelfi pontijicati da G-remrio X.III.fino 
alia creatione di Clemente l3C, (60 leaves). 
[Compendium of the most memorable events 
in the pontificates from Gregory XIII. up to 

the election of Clement IX.] 
r 

The author asserts lie saw the clouds tlmt ob- 
scured the Quiriiml at the death of Sixtus V. (Aug. 
15JM)). As this little work extends to the year 
10G7> it is plain it cannot be the production of oiie 
writer ; it must have been continued at a later 
period in a similar style to that in which it was 
begun, that is, as a collection of Roman memora- 
bilia and anecdotes. For instance, we rciwi in it 
that the French monks in Trinita di Monte quar- 
relled with those from Calabria and elsewhere, and 
drove them out, so that the latter built Andrea 
della Fratte, which w;is then situated among gar- 
dens ; how the Jesuits roused all the other orders 
again to do their duty ; the miracles that took 
place ; accounts of the buildings of the p(>])es. 

We meet, however, with many things worthy of 
remark, for instance, the following account of the 
death of Rianca (/apello : “ Volendo la grundu- 
chessa di Toscana Rianca Capelli avvelenaro il 
cardl Ferdinando suo cognato in certa coiifczione, 
il GD Francesco suo nuirito no mangib prima : il 
vho inleso da ltd, ne mangib essa ancora, o tutti 
tlue inorirt)no subito, <‘t il earth si feco grandiica 
[Rianca Capt‘llt>,grantl duchess t)f Tuscany, wishing 
tt) poison her brotbor-iii-law cardinal Ferdinantlo 
with a certain confection, the grand diiko Fran- 
ccsct) her busbantl ate of it first. LI[)t)ii her dis- 
covering this, she also ate of it, and they both died 
iininetliateiy, anti the cartlinal became grand tliike ;] 
anti this of the dismissal of cartlinal Clesel from 
Vienna, which the Jesuit confessor of Ferdinand 
IT, would never consent to : “ Verospi ehbe uii 
gioriH) ct)mmt)dita d’essere coll’ imp’^*^ senza il 
Git'suila, e con bella maniera fece capace Timpr^-' 
che noil poteva riteiiero dt;tto cartfic e solo i! papa 
esser suo vero gmdice,e talmente commosse Gesartj 
die lo fece piangere e gliclo fece coiisignare.” 
[Verospi found one day an opportunity to bo with 
the emperor without the prcfc'juce of the Jesuit, 
and ho cleverly jtei’suatled the emperor that he 
could not retain the said cardinal, and that the 
pope alone was his proper judge ; and he so wrtnight 
on the emperor that he made him weep, anti caused 
tljo cardinal to be consigned to him.] Traits of 
manners too. A rich prelate introduces a clause 
into his will, tluit his nej)hew shall inherit his pro- 
perty only in ease he dies a natural death, other- 
wise it shtiuld ho devoted to pious purpt)8es. Duke 
Cesarini iievtir paid any one till prei)aration8 were 
made ft>r jiutting up to auction the pledge that had 
been tJiken from him. An Grsino threatened to 
fling a troublesome creditor out of the window : 
the creditor begged he would let him confess first ; 
Orsino replied that no one had any business to 
come to him unsliriven (che his(>gaa\a venirci con- 
fessata). A necromancer rode into Rome in a car- 
riage drawn hy two dogs : it was said they were two 
fiends that earned him wherever he pleased. The 
courier from Milan asserted that he had left him 
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in that city, and found him in Rome on his arrival. 
The supposed wizard was seized and put to death. 

Had these notices but been written by a man of 
somewhat more ability, they would have been 
invaluable ; they would have brought mannei’s 
and times vividly before us, without such weari- 
some research as we are forced to by the above 
mentioned diary. 

Let us now proceed to the works immediately 
relating to Innocent X. » 

1 . 

REMARKS ON CaJALDI VITA 01 DONNA OLIMPIA 
MALDACllINA, 166G. 

When wc learn that Gregorio Leti, with whom 
we have become sufficiently acquainted, is the 
author of this work, we have hardly an iiulucc- 
meiit to go into the question of its credibility ; 
there is the strongest prt sumptioii against it. 

Hut as there appeared a b'rench translation of it 
in 17711j and a German in 1711*L nnd as Schrdekh 
gives it as his opinion that its main facts at least 
may be relied on, since they never were disputed, 
it will not perluips be superfluous to say a word on 
the subject. The author, be it observed, boldly 
avei*8 he will relate nothing he had not himself 
seen, cr of which he had not obtained the most 
certain evidence. 

At the very first start ho tells tlin tale that the 
MaMacihiiii family, which he considered Roman, 
once made a, pilgrimage to Loreto, and they in(‘t at 
Horgheto witli young J’amfdi, who fell in love with 
Domia Olimpia, the daiighttT of the house, and 
nft(‘r the rc'lurn from the pilgrimage he marricnl 
her : but very soon Olimpia became more familiar 
with his brother, the subsequent pope, then a 
young abliate, than witli her husband. On this 
connection was founded the innuence which Donna 
Olimjua possessed over Innocent X. 

Now wo may confidently assert, that there is 
not a word of truth in this. 

The Maldachiui family was not Roman, but 
from Acqua]»endent(\ Donna Olimpia was a widow 
w hen she married l*anilili. Her first husband was 
J’aolo Nini of Viterbo, the last of that family : as 
she inherited his prop<‘rty she brought a rich 
dower into tlie house of I’amfili. Upon this, and 
not upon an imaginary iiiliinacy with the X)ope, 
was founded the influence she enjoyed in the 
family. When the marriage took place. Innocent 
X. wjis far fr<im being a young abbate. In an 
inscription set up by tin; senior of the house in the 
Villa Maldachina at Viterbo, it is stated tliat ho 
liad decorated that villa in the year 1025, before 
his sister married into the house of Pamfili, 
“ Marchio Andreas Maidalchiiius . . . villain hanc 
ante nuptam sororem siuim Olyinpiam cum Inno- 
fcentii X gemiano fratre . . , extruxit ornavitquo 
anno Domini MDCXXV.” The entire inscription 
is given iu Bussi’s Isturia di Viterbo, p. 332. 
Hence the marriage could not have taken place 
till about the year 1026, at which period Giambat- 
tista Pamfili, afterwards Innocent X., was already 
fifty-four years of age, and no longer an abbate, 
but a prelate of twenty years’ standing. Just then 
he was engaged' in nuinoroiis nunciatures. If we 
may dniw any conclusion from some expressions of 
his, Donna Olimpia’s claims on bis gratitude will 
have consisted in her aiding him on these occasions 
as well as subsequently out of her private fortune. 


He was enabled by her to maintain the splendour 
which was required in those days for the success 
of an aspirant. The whole tenour of their inter- 
course was in keeping with this beginning of Donna 
Olimpia, who os she had aided the prelate, and 
contributed in a certain extent to his attainment of 
the papacy, was resolved to have her share in the 
advantages of that dignity. 

Ill the minute journal already spoken of, which 
keeps pace step by steq) with Donna Olimpia's pro- 
ceedings, and in which mention is made of all the 
secrets of tho papal household, there is not a hint 
of any illegitimate intimacy bctw'cen the pope and 
his sister-in-law. 

This little work of Leti’s is another romances put 
together from apocryphal tales and chimerical 
fictions. 

125. lidalioiie de(jll amfmaciatori edraordhvi rj o, 
Romd al somino innih fuy Innocfiitlo Xy Pi fro 
Poscar'uu Kr, Zuanne. Nani K'" Proc^, AUu^c 
Mocnihjo I fa di q. Ahihe, e Bertura. V alu r 
K*‘. 1045 3 (Hi. [Report of the ambassadors 

extraordinary to Innocent X., Pietro Fosca- 
rini, &c.] 

A complete change ensued after tho death of 
Uidian. Innocent X. was disliked by the French ; 
he would gladly succour the emperor if be could ; 
ho w'as a frieud to the Venetians. It was possible, 
however, that he wavered in his measures from 
natural indecision of character. The ambassadors 
thought it, therefore, doubly necessary not to 
break with him on private grounds, nor to forfeit 
the good will of the pope for the sake of a dissolute 
monk. 

The previous history of lunocciit X. is thus re- 
presented. 

“ Nasce il preseiite soinnio pontefice Innocentio 
X, chianiato primatiio. Batt. cardl‘5 i’amfilio, della 
fumiglia de’ Pamfilj originata giii in Ugubbio eittii 
dello stato d’Urbino. Questa vemie habitarc* in 
Roma sotto il pontifical) d’lmioeentio VIII, si 
apparento con le prime case della citta, visst' 
sempre in molta ripiitatioiie et honorevole/./.a. La 
inadre di S. B’^'^ fu della famiglia do’ inarchesi dal 
Butt'olo, nobile e prineipale, della quale ne fa il 
papa lioggidi inolto coiito, ritrovaTidos<*iie pin (I’uno 
al auo servitio in pala/.zo. Fu la Sua allevata dal 
card^® Gerolamo Parufilio, suo ziopatenio, die vissc 
in gran concetto e fu vicino ad esser papa c die fu 
fatto cardl<2 da Clemente VI 1 1, mentre si trovava 
auditor decano della rota diiaro per la virtii et 
iiinocenza do’ suoi costumi. Si trova la Sua in 
etii di 72 anni, di statura piii die ordiuaria, bi.n 
proportion ata, macstosa nella persona, plena di 
giiindc mansuetiuline e benignita : oiide sem|Te 
che CBce dalle sue stauze jier occasionc di eonci- 
storj, capelle o altrc oeeasioni, da prontamento e 
volentieri audienza a tiitti di ogni conditione, 
bcnche poveri e niisembili, clio se gli faimo iii- 
nanzi, ricevo i lor meiiioriali, o con molta patienza 
e caritii procura di sollevare ogiiuno, consolar tutti 
con grande acclamation dei siidditi e con gran 
dilfereiiza dal pontilieato aiitecedciite. Fu il papa 
priina avvocato coneistorialc, poi auditor di rota 
detto da Clemente VII 1. Fu da Gregorio XV 
mandato noncio a Napoli c da Urbano VIII iin- 
piegato ndlo legationi di Fraiiza e Spagna did 
cardl Barberino con titolo di datario, fu dalle 
stesso Urbano edetto patjiarca d’Aiitiodiia, man- 
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(lato iioncio in Si)agna, e poi proiiiosHo al cardina- 
lato li 9 Novembre 1627. Como cardinale e hbito 
ill concetto di tiatura severa, inclinato al rigore, 
puntuale nelle coho eeclesiaatieho. E Htato soiupro 
adopci-ato in tiitto le conj^n'gationi [trineipali, e »i 
puo dire die )ia eaercitato liitte lo caridie piii 
priiiclpali di Roma con univoi'HaiG Rodinfattiono, 
liavcndo noil’ animo buo fatta senipre particolar 
Rcdc la inodestia, la patien/a, IMntcgrit^, la virtu, 
la inira di non disgustarc alcuno, accarozzando 
tiitti e cundunando lo ingiiirio. Code una buuna 
Balute, lia coniplessiono asaai robusta, va sobrio 
lid eil>o» bi voloutiori osorcitio, aRsinte alle capdle 
et altre funtioiii eon gran niaosta, e fa tutto le coso 
ecolesiaHticdu' eon ponipa, decoro, particolar godi- 
niento ruo e piiiitualita. Va peaato iiHsai in tutti li 
negotii gv;ivi, viiol tempo ad oHaminarli o riaolverli. 
E state soli to nella »ua paasata fortuna aiular tiirdi 
e tardi levai’si dal letto, oasorva il niedcHinio stilo j 
ncl pontilieato, oinle rare volte c rctirato avanti la | 
iiiezza nottc ne lavato la niattina avanti qualclie 
bora del giorno. Ha nei tempi aiidati fatta inoltii i 
stinia dei prineipi : ha de-siderate le loro giuato I 
sodisfattioni : si dichiara presorvarc no’ stessi con- | 
eetti, non voler esBer partialc d’alciiiia delle due 
eorone, ina padre universale amorovole di tutti : si 
risento non ineontrar bene no con Tuna no con 
Talti-a di esse al preseiite, o so n’e csalata con 
grande confidonza piu d'uiia volla con noi : ci’ede 
pero cho ognuno si dolga per avvantaggiare i 
]>ropi*j intin'essi, non perehe ainbeduo non cono- 
Hcuno la necessita della sua indipendeiiza, o come 
cho Hia arnica d«*lla i»acc naturalmeiit c la obblighi 
a (|uesta il posto di pontdice in cui si trova eoii- 
stituito. Va iiutren<losi con simili concetti rieo- 
vendo a grande aliineiito buo la confidenza con la 
ScrenisHiina Rcpublica, come <]uesta con rautoritii, 
coiiHigli ot nmor huo possa esserle del inaggi(»r pro- 
si^lio : an/,i Hogg(!tto di grand’ emiiu'iiza e della 
niaggior confi<lenza nostni ha eonfidato a<l alcuno 
di noi, forse d’ordinc della 8*" Sua, la intemtione cli’ 
ella havrebbe di stringersi con TEE VVetnipar- 
ticolare alleaiiza, quando credessc incontran; la 
piiblica disposiiione : sopra di die eon termini gc- 
nerali uffudosi I'u I'i.sjiosto, ncRsun iio<lo poter niag- 
giormente legaro i prineipi die la sincerita e cor- 
rispombniza do’ cuori e la uniforinita do’ tini et 
interc'ssi.” 

[Pope Innocent X.,fonncrly Cio. Batt, cardinal 
Pamtilio, is Hpiaing from the family of Pamfili, 
originally of Ugubbio, a town in the state of 
IJrbino. The family inigrattul to Romo under the 
pontilieate of Innocent VI 11., intermixed with the 
first liousea of the city, and always lived in mudi 
repute and honour. The mother of his holiness 
was of the family of the marquises of lUitfolo, a 
noble and exalted race, of which the pope now 
makes much account, having more than one niom- 
her of it in his service in the palace. His holiness 
was hr< night up by cardinal Gerolaino I’ainfilio, 
his paternal uncle, wlio was in high considemtion, 
was near to being made pope, and was created 
eardinal by Clement VIII., and wlio, when auditor 
dean of the rota, was renowned for his virtue and 
guileless morals. His holiness is aged seventy- 
two, in stature below the niiddlo height, of a 
well proportioned and majestic person, and of 
exceeding gentleness and benignity. Accordingly 
whenever ho quits his apartments, on occasions of 
consistories, chapels, on othei*8, he readily and 


cheerfully gives aiidieiico to ail of every condition, 
however poor and miserable, wdio presimt them- 
selves to him, receives their memorials, and strives 
ivith great patience and charity to relieve every 
one, and to comfort all, to the loudly expressed 
admiration of his subjects, and with a marked dif- 
ference from the preceding pontificate. The pope 
was first cunsistorial advocate, then auditor di i*ota, 
elected by Clement Vlll. He was sent as nuncio 
to Naples by Gregory XV. and employed by Urban 
VIIT. in tht! legations of France and Spain of car- 
dinal Barberiiio with the title of datary ; fie was 
elected by the same Urban patriarch of Antioch, 
sent as nuncio into Spain, and aftcrward.s promoted 
to the cardinalship, Nov. 9, 1627. As cardinal he 
was reputed of a stern character, inclined to rigour, 
punctual in ecclesiastical matters. He was always 
employed in all the principal congregations, and it 
may he assorted that lie has filled all tlfc most 
important posts in Romo with universal satisfac- 
tion ; his mind having always been the special 
abode of modesty, patience, integrity, virtue, care- 
ful to avoid offending any, caressing all, and par- 
doning injuries. Ht; enjoys good health, has a very 
robust constitution, is moderate in his dii't, is fond 
of exercise, attends chapels and other public duties 
with great majesty, and i>erforms all ccek'siastical 
mattei’s with pomp, deeoruiu, punctuality, and 
special personal satisfaction. Ho jiroeeeds very 
ploddingly in all serious matters of business, and 
requires time to examine and determine them. In 
his past way of life lie was accustomed lo go late 
to bed and rise late ; he j)ur.sues the same course 
ill his pontificate, seldom retiring Ix'fore iiiidnight 
or rising before the day is some hours old. In 
]»ast times he made mucli esteem of the sovereigns ; 
lie wished them all reasonable satisfaction ; he 
declares bis poi*sistence in the same fi'cliiigs, and 
that bo does not wish to be partial to t'itluu* of the 
two crowns, but to be the common loving father of 
all. He feels that he is not favouj*ably rogai’ded 
by either at jii'eseiit, and he has givt‘n vent to 
his thoughts on tlie subject very ft-ankly to us 
more than once : still he thinks that each com- 
}>laiiis with a regard only to his own interests, not 
that both do not know the necessity of his inde- 
pendence, and how, besides bis natural inclination 
to peace, he is further bound to it by his [)osition 
as pope. He feeds his mind on such thoughts, 
receiving to his great susteiiaficc the confidential 
ri?gard of the most serene republic, as thinking it 
capable by its weight, its eounsels, and its love, of 
proving liis greatest safeguard : accordingly a per- 
son of great craineiiee, and one on very confiden- 
tial terms witli us, has confided to one of us, per- 
haps by order of his holiness, that ho would be 
ilisposed to bind him.self to your excellencies in a 
.special alliance, if he thought it would meet with 
public approbation. To this we replied, in courte- 
ous general terms, that no bond could more strictly 
unite princes than sincerity, reciprocity of feeling, 
and unanimity in aims and interest's.] 

126. lit’Uitione (fHV amhascAatore Vendo AUim 
Contarini fatta (d miato dopo U ritorm della 
sua amhnsceria appresso ImiiJCentio X. 1648. 
(22 loaves.) [Report of the Venetian ambas- 
sador, Aluisc Contarini, after his return from 
the court of Innocent X.] 

This pontificate too for a long while turned out 
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by no means so advantageous as had been ex- 
pected. To the first rather honourable re]iort 
Aluise Coritariui, the son of Nicolo, — the former 
Aluise was a son of Tommaso, — adds many far 
less favourable passages. 

In his youth Innocent had preferred knightly 
exercises and amorous pastimes (pas.satempi amore- 
voli) to study ; he had gained little respect in his 
nunciature in France, where he was nicknamed, 
on account of his ])erpetuiil refusals, Monsignor 
It eaiVt be” (M^ Non si pool). In Spain, on the 
other hand, his chariness of words gained him the 
rejmtation of a wise man, 

•What made him pope? Answer: these three 
things, —tliat ho talked little, dissembled much, 
and did iHrthing at all. “Da corteggiani fu detto 
die tre cosii Tavtivano fatto papa, il parlar poco, 
simulate assai, c non far iiiente.” 

“ ISi fa conoscerc bora poco inclinato alle gratic, 
dt.'licato c vetriolo, (<) — riputato da tutti d’ingegno 
tardo ndl’ ajtpri'ndere e poco capace di gran ma- 
chine, nia (Kstinato iieir apprensioni : — proenra di 
non farsi conoscerc partiale di alcuna corona : — 
[He shows little disposition at jiresent to confer 

favours he is considered by every body 

to be of slow ajipreheiision, and of small capacity 
for great combinations, but obstinate in his con- 
ceptions ; he endeavours to avoi<l the appearance 
of partiality to any crown.] He was a friend to 
ipiii't and justice, not bloodthu'sty, and was a good 
economist. 

Persons iinuK'diately about the pope. — Donna 
Olimpia, a favourite with him, because she had 
brought a large fortune into the house, and assisted 
him with it ; “donna il’ingegno e spirito virile, solo 
si fa conoseere donna per la superhia e I’avaritia” 
[a woman of masculine mind and feelings, — she 
proves herst'lf a woman only by her pride and 
avarice] ; Paiicirolo : “ di tratti inanierosi, d’inge- 
giio vivac<*, cortese di viso e di parole” [of poli.sh<*<l 
manners, of <piick understanding, courteous in his 
hi'ariiig and iiis speech]; Cappoui : “ a bocca ri- 
dente ricuopre la sua malitiosa imiustria” (he 
hides his active malevolence under a mask of 
smiles]; Spada : “si pavtuieggia delli suoi stiinahili 
taleiiti” [he plumes himself on his estimabh? ta- 
lents] . Our author, as we see, does not ex press him- 
self in very respectful terms. With a jK»pe of such 
a character, the w^int of a nephew was doubly felt. 

Some traits of hi.s administration are recorded. 
“ Tra Ji cort<*ggiani si suol diro che chi tratta col 
papa d’alcuiio affare, nolle ]»riine amlienze Jo rc- 
puta quasi perfettioiiato, nella secouda coiiosce 
esser totalmentc da farsi, e nclla terza si.scuopre 
cou stuporc sconcluso. — Crude disprezzabile quel 
principc che non coiiserva appresso di so un buon 
nuinero di contanti da valei*seue in un’ urgente 
bisogno. Per non spenderc si contenta di sofirire 
dell’ avvei’sa fortuna ogni j)iu ojiprobrioso stm- 
pazzo. — Trovandosi I’annata di Roma spogliata di 
quelli a,sspgiiamenti do’ quali si valse in altri tempi, 
come proprii iJcr essere stati dissipati nella guerra 
Barberiiia, Sua coiiosceiido ramiata presciitu 
penuriosa di graiio ha piu volte assegnato di csscr 
pronto di sovvi^iirla di grossa somma di contanti : 
ma ripuguaiido la sua iiaturu alio sburso, ha eer- 
cato aggiustarlo in altra forma, sebeuo non a sufli- 
cienza. — Tuttc le communita si trovano talmeiite 
esauste e ruinate per cagioue della guiirra Bai’bo- 
riua che gl’e impossibilc giammai risorgere e riha- 


versi. — Particolaro entrata dtil ptipa di 800 m. 
scudi consisteiite negli emolumenti dclle corapo- 
nende della dataria e nelle vucabilita degli officii di 
quella e della cancellcria, come ancom di uiia sortc 
di monti vacabili dell’ auditorc o tesoricrc di ca- 
mera, chiericati di essa, et altri siinili officii, di 
tutta qiiesta sonnna, che entra nella bovsa s(K»re(a 
e non nella publica, ne e assoluto patroiie S. , 
potendone disporre al suo arbitrio c donarla a chi 
piu li place senza teincre che siano richieste dal 
successore.” [It is a common saying among the 
courtiers, that whoever treats with the pope about 
any affair, at the first audience thinks it all but 
completed, in the second he perceives that his i 
work is all before him, in the third ho fimla to his 
con.sternution that his suit is rejected. — He thinks 
that sovereign eonteniptible who does not keep by 
him a good sum in ready money to be used upon 
an emergency. To avoid expenditure, he is con- 
tent to submit to the most contumelious buflVtinga 
of ailverse fortune. The yearly supplies of Rome 
having fallen short of those ussignments enjoyed 
in ftiriner years, in consequence of tlie Barberini 
war, and his holiness fimling the sujjply of coni 
deficient this year, has fre«[uently announced his 
intention of advancing a large sum of ready money 
to make up the deficiency ; but being by nature 
av<‘rse to disbursing money, he has ciuhiavoured 
to arrangt; the matter in another way, tlioiigh im- 
perfectly. — All the corporations are so exhaustt'd 
and ruined by the effects of the Barberini war, 
that it is impossible they can ever recover them- 
selves. — Private revenue of the po}>e, 800,000 
scudi, consisting of the gains on the compositions 
of the datario, and the vacancies occurring in that 
office, and in the chancery, as also on a sort of 
monti vacabili of the auditor ajul treasurer of the 
c!umera, the chiericati of tlie camera, and other 
like posts. Of this entire sum which enters the 
privy purse, not the jmblic, his Imliiiess is absolute 
master, being able to dispose of it at his pleasure, 
and to give it to wlioinsoevcr he ])Ieases, without 
fearing that any account of it .shall be called for by 
hi.s Kuceessor.] His buildings : on the cajiitol, in 
St. Peter’s, in the Latoran, “ in eui riimovundosi 
con luiovu modello le tre navato (lella chiesa, 
rinuine nel sue essere radornamento di quel vago 
e hen inteso soffitto ;” in the Piazza Navona, 

“ con il gettato di alcune case per la parte di S. 
Oiacoiiio do’ Spagnuoli restando in quadro la 
piazza.” 

Notwith.standing the unfavourable inipre.ssion he 
had conceived of the court, we see that Contarini 
is oil the whole impartial aud instructive. 

127 . A/emori/i/t! ftresentato <illa dl N. papa 
huKurnzo X did depaktti deHa citta di PWmo 

pt'r d tmuidUt iei siyuito af/i (i di Lmjlio 10*48. 
[Memorial presented to jiope Innocent X. 
by the deputies of the city of Florence, w ith 
regard to the riots there on the Olh of July, 
1048.] 

In Majolino Bisaccioni’s “Historia dclle guen*c 
civili di questi ultiini tempi,” Veil. 1004, along 
with the most important events, along with the 
history of Charles I. and (.'roinwell, and the insur- 
rections of Portugal ami Catalonia, there is like- 
wise given a “ Historia della guerra civile di 
Feraio,” that is, the history of a riot, in which 
Visconti, the jiapal govehior, was killed. 
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The document befoi’e us is the memorial with 
which two deputies — Lorenzo Nobile and Lucio 
Guerrieri — presented themselves before the pope 
to solicit his pardon for the deed. ^ 

According to their account, which is much 
more authentic and graphic than that of Bisac- 
cioni, and which gives us a glimpse into the inter- 
nal economy of the towns in those times, the crops 
had failed, and bread was unusually dear ; notwith- 
standing this, the governor resolved on exporting 
grain from the district of Pernio. He listened to 
no warning. With his carbiiio by his side, and 
]>i8tols on his table, he declared he would rather 
die, as became a governor and a soldier, than give 
way. He prohibited the coiisiglio, deputies to 
which arrived oven from the neighbouring bo- 
roughs, and he asseinhlod troops. But his soldiei’s 
“ came from the fields where they reaped, from 
the barns where they thrashed they knew the 
want under which the land laboured, and instead 
of u itlistanding the riotous ])o]mlaee, they took 
part with tlu'in. In spite of his bravadoes, the 
governor found himself compelled to give way, ami 
to suffer his corn to remain within the limits of 
fln^ state. 

But hardly was trampiillity restored, when Cor- 
sican troops, summoned by the governor, appeared 
before the gates. The people fully believed that 
Visconti intended, with their assistaiieo, to carry 
his purpose through. A riot ensued : the nioh 
crid, “ We are betrayed, — to arms 1” The bells 
W('re nitig, the palace was stormed, and the go- 
vernor killed. 

The do])utic3 protested their fidelity, and be- 
wailed this event, .... at which the nobles were 
above all distressed “ di vedore, seiiza potorvi ri- 
inediure, da jiorsono del popolo ucciso il prelate 
di V*"® datogli p<*r suo governo’* [to see, with- 
out any hclji for it, the jirelate appointed by your 
holiness as their goveruor slain by individuals of the 
populace.] 

rj8, IMationt’- ih'Ihi mrtr, di 1\oma (hi Car^ Ghoffi- 
nutui data in la tidfo Ihtnno l(>r)2, [Giustiiiiaiii’s 
report on Komc. 1 in the j\la<jliahechUih<( 

ill Florence, 24, dii.) 

Under Iruioceiit, too, admiimtion and expectation 
changed first into doubt and dLsapprohatioii, tuid 
finally into clamour and exccnitiuii. 

Zium Zustiniaii — for so the Venetians write and 
pronounce this name — after having filled many 
other embassies, procee<led from Vienna to Rome, 
where he resided from 1(548 to 1(151. The events 
of these yeai’s fill up his despatche.s, and form the 
matter of his report. 

Thti description he gives of the court is not very 
cheering. 

Whatover there is good in the pope, he says, 
turns to the advantage of the city of Rome, and at 
the very most of the ecclesiastical state ; liis bad 
(qualities are injurioiLS to all Cliristeiidom. But 
evi'u in the stiites of the church tho romi.ssion of 
the severi'st punishments for money is a great evil. 
“ Mi si afienna per massima indubitata cho in 
sette anni di pontificato habbia, estratto dalle com- 
p(»sitioiii di personc processato come reo il valoro 
di 1200 111 . seiidi, die s’accosta a due milioni di 
ducati.” [It has been affirmed to me, on the 
most unquestionable authority, that in the seven 


years of his pontificate he has extracted, by way 
of composition, from persons prosecuted as cri- 
minals, the value of 1,200,000 scudi, which is 
nearly two millions of ducats.] The iiifiuence of 
Donna Olimpia Maldachina is here represented as 
a kind of public calamity. Donna di gran spi- 
rito, prepoteiite per solo titolo di esatta econornia. 
Se vacavano officj nella corte, niente si deliberaha 
senza il beneplacito di lei : se vi crano benefiej da 
distrihuirc, 1‘ministri della dataria tciiovano ordinc 
di tmttencre ogni spedizione sinclic datagli notizia 
della quality delle vacanze scegliesso a oua disposi- 
zioiie cio che piii tenesae <U gusto : se vi erano 
cliiese ejiiscopali da provedere, ad essa ricorrcvaim 
i protendeiiti : c quello cho rendeva nausea a tiitti 
gli uomini oiiorati, ora il vedere die eraiu> ]n’efe- 
riti quelli chc piu allargavano la mano a donafivi.” 
[A very clever woman, whoso paramount power is 
Ibimdcd solely on her rigid economy. If' offices 
were vacant at court, nothing was decided without 
her consent ; if there were henoficres to bestow, the 
ministers of the dataria had orders to dt‘lay all 
appointments to them till notice had been given to 
her of tho nature of the vacaneies, so that she 
might select for her own disposal such as were 
most to her taste ; if there were bishoprics to be 
filled up, the candidates applied to her ; and what 
nauseated all honourable men was, to see that 
those were preferred who were most liberal of 
gift«.J 

So he goes on : hut I am not certain whether 
the report is genuine. 

It is not to be found in tho Venetian archives. 
There are tw’o copies in the Magliabechiaiia in 
Florence, hut they do not agree throughout. I 
have kept to the more moderate of the tw o. 

Fortunately I wfus nut forced to have recourse 
to this report, since the diary of Deone, and tho 
notices given by Pallavicini in his life of Alexan- 
der VIL, afforded me far better information. 

128. HeJatfoue deW avihasrcria (iftravrdlnaria fatfa 
in lionui alia di iV. A lesmndro ' V J I 

daijli Femro, Contanvi, Valuro e 

Fa<j)rdo jh'r rendere a nume ddla Ser'^ Fepub- 
licAi di k enetia la sulifa ohedienza at soinwo jxm- 
tefice Vanno 1(55(5. [Report of the extraordi- 
nary embassy to pope Alexander VI 1., to 
tender him tho customary^ obedience on the 
part of the most serene republic.] 

The same Pesaro — during whoso embassy oc- 
cuiTed the breach between Urban VT IT. and tho 
republic, and who ever since then had been re- 
garded rather as inimical to tho clergy — was placed 
at the head of the embassy of congiiitulation, and 
w'us left by his colleagues to draw up their joint 
report. Whether it bo that his tone of thought 
was, as he says, very moderate from the first, or 
that the lapse of years had produced a change in 
it, certain it is bis report is very rational, well- 
meaning, and instructive. 

He expres.ses his disapprobation of the govern- 
ment of Innocent X., hut not in terms of such 
strong reprobation as others. “ OJtro la cupiditii 
insatiabile ch*c regnata in quella casa, vi si e aggi- 
oiito die essendo mancato di ministri valovoli al 
so.steiitament() di cosi gran priiicipato, non havendo 
luogo neir animo suspicaco di quel pontefice la 
fede di clii si sia, ogiii cosa per lo piii si regolava 
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secondo gli appetiti imnioderati di una donna, die 
ha aperto largo cainpu alle penne satiriche di fare 
comparire i disurdini di quel governo inaggiori 
ancora cli quel chc in fatti si fossero.** [Besides 
the insatiable cupidity which reigned in that house, 
there was a want of ministers competent to uphold 
BO great a sovereignty, there being no place in the 
suspicious mind of that pope for trust in any one : 
so that every thing almost was regulated by the 
immoderate cravings of a woman, wUcreby ample 
scope ^was afforded satirical pens to make the dis- 
orders of that g<)verument appear even greater than 
they really were.] 

• Little as this sounds like a panegyric, still, as we 
have seen, it is a very mild judgment, in compari- 
son with the violent excljirna lions of others. 

But the most iinportivut subject of this report is 
the new pope, Alexander VII. 

It is’Pesnro'a opinion, and indeed tlie rest of the 
world was convinced of the fact, that the belief in 
Fabio Cliigi’s virtues, and tlio fame of his imncia- 
ture, had cHeeted his ]>roniotion, though the i\Ie<lici 
were in iv'ality not wt‘11 pleased to witness the ele- 
vation of one of their subjects. “ i’iii sauta clot- 
tioiie non si poteva aspettare da uii s<‘iiato di 
soggetti cbo per 4pinnto li:iv<‘Sscro distratta la 
volonta da inondaiii intcrcssi, non ])otcvano di 
nicno di non lasciiii'si in fine giiidaro da quel 
spirito santo die cssi presunumo assistere ad un’ 
attioaie di bnnta rilevanza.” [A holier election 
could not have heeii expected from a seiiutc of 
jiersons who, however their minds may be bewil- 
dered by Worldly interests, could not yet fail in the 
end to he guided by tiiat Holy Spirit whom they 
bidii'vo to bo pn-scait .nt an act of so great mo- 
ment. J 

He sketches his rise and the general character 
of his first ])roeee(Ungs : “ ho app(‘ared to under- 
sb-ind but little of financial matters, but much 
more of ecclesiastical, and was not inflexibly 
wedded to bis own opinions.” Ho also describes 
bis ndaiiiers ; but it is not necessary to repeat liis 
statements, for things soon took a different turn 
from what had been expected. 

“ Troppo per tempo parmi,” says Pesaro, ‘‘chc il 
mondo eanoniz/i questi sentimeiiti del papa, e chc 
per fame ]iiii aecertato giudizio I’accia di mestiere 
osservarsi ipianto con il tratto del haiipo si sia per 
mostrarsi costaiito lul rcsistiu’o alle manbdlate 
dell’ affetto.” [Tflc worbl seems to me premature 
ill canonizing those siMitiinents of the pope ; to 
judge more certainly of them, inethinks it were 
expedient to obsi^rve what lirniiiess lie shall dis- 
play ill the course of time in resisting the simula- 
tions of affection.] Already so many represenUi- 
tioiis were made to the iiopo from all sid<*s, it 
.seemed iiievitabio that his constancy woiikl bo 
shaken. 

The mission had by no means for its solo object 
to congratulate the pope, hut furthermore to solicit 
aid towards the Candiaii war. 

The ainbasij^idor enlarged upon the efforts 
Venice had made to resist the foe, — above all to 
defray the iminediato expenses of tjm war ; taking 
up loans at heavy interest in the way of annuities, 
or permanently, selling allodial or feudal estates, 
imparting to a great number the dignities of the 
state, which had previously been confined to a 
narrow circle, — nay, even tho honours of Venetian 
nobility, though its value Wiis the greater the less 
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it was rendered common. But the means of the 
republic were now quite exhausted ; nothing was 
to be expected from the other potentates of 
Europe, since there were too many mutual quar- 
rels among them : the only refuge was to tho sec 
of Rome. 

The pope listened to them not without some 
show of sympathy, and in reply pronounced a 
splendid culogium on tho republic which resisted 
the savage rage of the barbarians, not only witli 
iron, but also with gold ; but as to the main point, 
he told them it was out of his power to help them. 
Ihe papal treasury was so exhausted, lie did not 
even know how he should provide tho city with 
bread. 

The ambassadors did not give up their cause ; 
they represented that the danger was such as 
fairly to justify having recourse to the old trejusure 
of Sixtus V.: “prima die rurgenza degli aeei- 
deiiti die jiossono sopraveiiire, inaggiormeiite 
stringa, o per .sosItMifanunito della religione c j)er 
hicurez/.a del proprio iloininio eeelesiastieo” [be- 
fore events reach a more disastrous [)iteh, aii»l foi* 
the maintenanco of religion, and the safety of the 
territory of the diurdi itself]. Tin? pope w'as 
particularly impressed by the argimient, that tlio 
enemy would bo animated to still more boldness 
when he saw that a new ])o|ie also refused the aid 
whidi was so urgently r<M[uireil. Alexander saw 
{daiiily that sometliing must be done : he proposed 
a conttseatioii of ehurch property. 

It is most remarkable that the Roman court was 
the fii*st to suggest iiU'iUHures of this kind. Already 
linioceiit X. had proposed to tho Venetians the 
suppression of two orders, the Canoniei di S. 
Sjnrito and the Crnciferi : it was his intention to 
found secular canonicates with their funds. But 
in the first place, the Vi*netians were afraid that 
tho ox)urt of Home would arrogate to itstdf the 
jmtronage of those canonicates, an<l Iiesiiles this, it 
looked on the institutions in ([uestiun as provisions 
for poor nobili. This proposal was now renewed 
by Alexander. 

“ II papa postosi in atto di volerci rappreseiitan^ 
cosa di nostro sollievo, prcsc' a dire elie, ila qualclie 
tempo in ([iiii essend<»si dalla sede aposloliea falto 
liflesso non itieno all’ abondanza cbe alia supi'r- 
llnita degl* instituti religiosi, liaveva trovabi ebe 
aleiint di essi ilegenerando dalla primiera inten- 
tione de’ loro fondatori eraiio traseoi'si in una lolal 
rilassatione di oostumi : ehe coinpliva non ineno al 
servitio della ehiesa die de’ inedesinii seeolari il 
pigliare quegli cs^iedienti die sogliono usare gli 
accord agricoltori quundo vedoiio in hkhIo lussnriar 
la vite die la copia de ramjioHi serve piu tosto ad 
isterilirla die a reiiderla pin fruttifera : die a cid 
sVra dato in qiialdu.i jairto priiieipiu con la sop- 
pressione di aleuiic rdigioiii, iiia die eid non bas- 
tava, conoscciidosi in tutto necessario restringer 
questo gran iiuniero a qiiei sulameiite die riteiigono 
o die meglio possono rithirsi a ritenere la prima 
forma del la loro institutioiie : die per fai’si strada 
a eid s’era soppresso nn iiuinero gnuidi^ di convtai- 
tiiii piceioli ove con minor rigiiardo si mllentava il 
freno alia ritiratezza re.g<ilare, e die si persisteva 
lid priino peiisiero di procedere alia iinale abulitione 
d’alcuiii altri ordiiii die con il loro licentioso iiiodo di 
\ivcre rieriipivaiio il mondo anzi di scandoli c di 
inonnorationi die di buon eseinpio e di editicationc, 
ina chc si canmiinava leiAameiite, perehe in iiegotio 
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di till rilevanza s’liaverebbe voluto incontrare anche 
iiolla sodififattioiic de principi, i quali, non ben esa- 
niinati i vcri motivi che induccvaiiu la scde apos- 
tolica ill <{ue8ta risolutionc, havevano dato segno di 
quaklie repugnanza all’ eaecutione de brevi ponte- 
lieii : nia che sperandosi ad ogiii modo che in fine 
havcHse ogn’iino a dar iiiano al proseguimento di 
cosi ben ponderata i‘i>solutit)ne, li nietteva intaiito 
ill consideratioiie alia Serenisaima Republica che 
abondando il doiiiiiiio Veiieto di questa qtialita di 
rcligioni, s’apriva iin modo facile che venissc dato 
luogo alia retta iiitentione di chi ha la suprema 
direttione degli aft'ari ccclesiastici et insiemc a 
jioter sommiiiistrare un considcrabile ajuto in soc- 
corso d(dla jn’cai nte gueiTa contro gl’infideli : die 
neasuiio megli«» di noi poteva sajicrc a che cstre- 
mi til di diaaolute/za e di scandoli siatio gionti li 
caiioniei di San Spirito di Venezia, esseiidosi la 
St ri'iiissima Republica veduta in nec(‘ssita di inct- 
ter freno alle scori'etioni di quel convento, die non 
coiit» iito d’liaver postergata ogni osservaiiza rego- 
abiisava anco si scoiiciameiite dclle ricehezze 
die haverebboiio potuto servire a comodi alimenti 
di un numcro qiiintuplicalamente maggiore di rdi- 
giosi, che sempre grossamente si trovava indebi- 
tato : die il simile si poteva dire de’ Crucif'eri, ne’ 
(piali apena si diseerneva vestigio di vita claus- 
trale : die per taiito aiiteponeva die procedendosi 
alia Hoppressionc di queste due religioiii, s’lia- 
verebbe potuto aiidar pensando al modo di passarc 
alia veiidita de’ beni da esse possess!, et il ritratto 
si convertisse in sostontaniento di questa guerra, 
giaeche era dindla contro il nemico lierissimo del 
iKuiK? diristiano.” 

[The pope, casting about for means to relieve 
UR, state<l, that for some time past, the apostolic 
see, having reflected not only on the abundance 
hut even superfluity of religious institutions, had 
•come to the conclusion that some of these had 
degenerated from the first intention of their 
founders, and hud fallen into a total relaxation of 
diseipline : that it was no less for the benefit of 
till? diiirch than of the laity themselves to adopt 
the course pursued by judicious agriculturists, 
when tlu'y see their vines becoming so luxurious 
tluit the multitiule of their shoots serves rather 
to impoverish than to render them fruitful ; 
that a beginning had been partially made in this 
respect by the suppression of some orders, but that 
this was not enough, it being absolutely necessary 
to curtail that great number, and limit it to such 
only as retained, or were in a condition to recur 
more nearly to the primitive form of their institu- 
tion ; that to make way for this, a great number 
of lesser convents had been suppressed, in which 
the strictiuise of monastic seclusion had been neg- 
ligently suffered to relax ; and that he persisted in 
his original intention of proceeding to the final 
nholition of some other orders, which, by their 
licentious lives, filled the world rather with scandal 
luul murmuring than with good examples and 
edification : but that he proceeded slowly, because 
in a matter of so great import he could have 
wished to meet with the consent of sovereigns, 
who, not having well examined into the true mo- 
tives tliat induced the apostolic see to adopt this 
resolution, had shown some symptoms of repug- 
iianee to execute the pontifical briefs ; hut that as 
he coiifidi'iitly hoped, that in the end all would 
assuredly lend a hand to She prosecution of so well 


weighed a design, he, therefore, submitted it to 
the consideration of the most serene republic, that 
as the Venetian territory abounded with religious 
orders of this chameter, an easy way presented 
itself of giving efftjct to the upright intentioiiH of 
him who had the supremo direction of the affaii's 
of the church, and at the same time of supplying 
a considerable succour towards the present war 
against the infidels ; that none better than our- 
selves kiiew^ the scfuidulous and profiigatc ex- 
tremes at which the Canonici di San Spiiyto of 
Venice had arrived, the most serene republic hav- 
ing been forced to bridle the disorders of that con- 
vent, which, not content with casting behind it all 
monastic observance, had so indecently abused the 
we-jilth which might have suHieed for the aiiii>lo 
maiiitennnee of live times the number of monks, 
that it was always heavily in debt : that the same 
thing might be said of the Ciaiciferi, in whom 
hardly a trace of monastic life was diseernible ; 
tliat accordingly he thought it juvlerahle that 
these two orders should be suppressed, and that it 
should be taken into consideration how their j>or- 
sessions might be sold, and the ])roceeds a}>[)lied to 
the expenses of this war, since it was waged 
against the fiercest enemy of the Christian name.J 

This time the ambassadors thought that such 
a proposal was not to be rejected. They ealeulat(‘d 
how large a capital would accrue from the sale of 
those estates, compared with the small interest, 
which would moreover soon <lrop, and what advan- 
tage the secularization of such considerable estates 
might afibrd to the cultivation of the country. 
Their reflections on a scheme which was then so 
novel, and which afterwards became so general, arc 
also worthy of being considered in their own words. 

“ In realta fatti anche congrui assegnamenti a’ 
frati esclusi per il loro vivere, die non ascender- 
aimo mai fra I’una e I’altra rcligione 10 m. ducati 
all’ anno, se de’ loro beni asceudenti alia suiniua 
di 20 m. ducati se no ritrarranno 000 niila iiclla 
[ veiidita, come verisimilmeiite si pud credi re, non 
I sentirii il publico maggiore iiiteres.se di due per 
! cento vitalitii e qualche eosa meiio : et ogni altro 
motivo altre volte portato in dissuasione di iiegotio 
simile va per bene, siipposti gli alimenti che anmuil- 
meiite si prestaranno a superstiti : e cosi smem- 
brandosi dall’ ordiue ecclesiastieo questa grossa 
somma di portione di foiidi collocati no’ inigliori 
siti di questo dominio, vengono li laici a rimettere 
in possesso, senza far torto alia pietu di quelle 
aiiime grandi che hebbero cuore di sjiropriare le 
descciidenze loro di cosi opuleiiti patrimonii, per 
fondarc e stabiliro in questo stato la religione : che 
se bora veder potessero quanto ella sia bcii radicata, 
altro interpretatione non darebboiio a’ loro senti- 
nieiiti se non cho se gli fu grato di esser foiidatori 
di tanti monasteri per ric«^vero di persone sacre, 
niente ineno goderebbono che I’istcsse riccliezzo, 
giachc Bovrabondano, si convertissero in propulsare 
rimpieta miiiacciante la distruttioue di quella pieta 
die con Ic propric sostanze cercarono di promovere.” 

[In fact, even allowing the ejected monks suita- 
ble pensions for their subsistence, which for h<»th 
orders can never exceed on tlve whole 10,000 
ducats a year, if their estates of the yearly value 
of 20,000 ducats realize on being sold 600,000, as 
may reasonably be expected, the public will not 
have to pay more than two per cent, in annuitic's, 
or rather less. All the arguments too that have 
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1)ceii alleged on oilier occa.sionH, against such a 
nn asure, go for nothing, supposing an annual pro- | 
vision be thus made for the incuiiibenls during 
their lifetime. Now, when upon this vast amount 
of landed property, situated in the best part of the 
republic's dominions, being severed from the eccle- 
siastical bo<ly, the baity shall enter into possession 
thereof, they may do so without wronging the piety 
of those great souls who chose to di\iest their dc- 
seriidaiits of sueli opulent patrimonies, for the foun- 
•latioh and j)ermanent establishment of religion in 
this state. For could those generous pcrsims now . 
st.'e how well rooted it is among us, none other | 
exposition would they give to their seutitnents 
than this, that if it was grateful t(» their feelings | 
to be the founders of such great m<)ii}LSt(‘rie.s for 
tlie reception of holy persons, nb less would it 1 
deligl-jt them that the same wealth, now become 
superabundant, should be tunicd to the repulsion 
of the impiety which threatens destruction to that 
piety they sought to promote with their substance.] 

After the ufl'airs of Venice, which on this occa- 
sion were once more of higher interest, those of 
Europe in general are discussed. 

The enterprises of Charles X. and Giistaviis 
prodviced the greatest sensation in Rome, and 
mom y was collected to aid king Casimir. 

But the court of Rome felt it still more sorely 
that the French not only showed a disiiielinafion 
to peace with Spain, hut that cardinal Mazarin 
even entered into a league with England — a car- 
dinal with a protestaiit, the most Christian king 
with an usurper, who had exp<‘lled the legitimate 
monarch — and that he did this without any noees- 
sity, without having been impelled to it by any 
alarming danger. 

Had it not been for these sources of uneasiness 
the pope would have turned his whole attention to 
bring Germany, where his personal reputation stood 
so high, hack to Catholicism. The conversion of 
the queen of Sweden excited all his hopes. 

The ambassadors saw the splendid jireparations 
that were made for the reception of that queen. 
They could not reconcile themselves to the vagrant 
life she led (“ fuori forst; della eonvenienza dell’ etii 
e dello stato virginale ” [hardly consistent with her 
age and her maiden state] as they modestly express 
it) hut they do full justice to the vigour and bold- 
ness of her resolution. 

** Ecco in eompeiidio cio chc ci c parso di poter 
riferire” says Pesaro at this point. 

To this closing phrase he subjoins the good 
advice, always to maintain the best possible under- 
stiinding with the pope. 

The pope had spoken at full length on the satis- 
faction it would afford him if at his request tlie 
Jesuits were again received in Venice. The ambas- 
sador is in favour of conceding this point. “ I’armi 
die sia gioiito il tempo di decidcre se s’hahhia a dar 
luogo a questo regresso, o pure, per non haver di 
qnando in quando ad urtarc per questa causa in 
male sodisfattloni con i pontcfici, s’liahhia da ira- 

porvi perpetuo silentio A sodisfaro intorno 

a ei6 al desiderio del papa pai^che possa esser 
motivo il consscerai die essendo questi huomiiii 
grandi istromenti a sostenere Ic ragioni della 
diiesa, i papi pro tempore riimovcraiino Ic me- 
desiine istaiize,lo quali rejetto daranno iie’ principj 
de* pontifieati materia a male sodisfattioni.” [It 
appears to me that the time is come for deciding 


whether the return of the order is to be p(‘nnitted, 
or whether the proposal is to ho silenced for ever, 
to avoid continually falling into disagrc'ements with 
the pope from time to time on this suhjoct .... It 
may be a motive for satisfying the pope’s wishes 
in this respect to considi’r that these men being 
highly instrumental in upholding the euiise of the 
church, the popes will he likely successively to 
renew the same request, the rejection of which 
ill the beginning of each pontificate will give occa- 
sion of ill will.] 

I JO. Vifa,aftionl rt opernthmi di AJ<'»mv(lro F//, 
ojiera dd Ci PaUaticini. 2 vols. folio. (Bibb 
Cors.) [Life and actions of Alexander VI 1. 
by cardinal Ballavicini.] 

A MS. was one day put into my hands in the 
Barherini library in Rome with the title “Alex- 
andri V 1 1 dc vita propria liher primus et tertius 
cum fragmentis libri secundi :** it consisted of 
about 300 leaves, as full of corrections as any auto- 
graph could possibly he, hut by an unfortunate 
accident in utter confusion. 'J’lio hinder had 
aiTangcd the sheets, which were to have been read 
separately, in quintci’ns. It was hardly possiblo 
to make anything of it. 

The beginning runs thus, “ Res suo tempore 
gestas litcris eoinmendare, quamvis et nunc et olim 
usitatum, plerisque tameii eo nomine niimis pro- 
hatur (juod arduum scriptori sit procul habere 
spein, metum, amorem, odium ariimi, mihes (|uic 
historian!, lueem veritatis, infuseant.” [Although 
the habit of recording the events of one’s own ilay 
lias always hi'cn frcqiu'iit, such w’orks arc generally 
looked on with suspicion, ou the ground tliat it is 
difficult for the writer to divest his mind of hope, 
fear, affection, and hatred, clouds that obscure his- 
tory, that light of truth.] Wherever I opc*ne<l the 
book, I met with interesting particulai's, derived 
from good authority, concerning Alexander’s youth, 
the summons of his nephews to Rome, the arrival 
of Christina. . , . Can it really have been that the 
pope found time, amidst the occupations incident 
to the highest spiritual authority, to write the 
history of his life, and to correct the stylo through- 
out with such extreme care ? 

It was soon ap]mrent, in spite of the title, that 
ftliis could not have been the ease. 

The author declares among other things that he 
had been induced to undertake this work by his 
intimate acquaintance with the pope. “ l''ortuiue 
obRcciindantis benefieiiim fuit ut cum lioc prineipe 
inferiores gradus ohtinento singuhiris intereesserit 
niihi animorum conseiisio et mutiia turn ore turn 
Uteris consilioriim communicatio.” [It was my 
good fortune that there subsisted between me and 
this p«)ntilf, when ho occupied a lower rank, a 
remai’kahle congeniality of mind, and an inter- 
change of opinions both by word of mouth and by 
letter.] 

The question was, who was this intimate friend, 
nay confidant, of Alexander’s. 

;Muratori relates, at the date Ifififi, that in the 
beginning of Alexander’s reign, which awakened 
such brilliant hopes, the Jesuit I’allavicini had 
set about WTiting the life of that pope, but that 
after the call of the nephews to court, and the 
changes which thence ensued, the pen fell from 
his hand. Pallavieiiii certainly on terms of 
personal intiiiiacy with Alexander VI 1. : in the 
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di tal rilevanza H’huvurt'bbe voluto incontrare anche 
ntilla sodisfattiune cle principi, i quali, non bon osa- 1 
niinati i veri motivi die inducevano la sede apos- 
tolioa in (pioeta risolutionc, havcvano date Hcgno di 
(jualdio repugnanza all’ esoentione <Ie brevi ponte- 
ficii : nia die Bperandosi ad ogiii inodo die in One 
havesse ogn’uno a dar inano al prosoguimento di 
cosi ben puuderata rlsolutione, li niotteva intanto 
in conBideratione alia Soronissima Ropublica die 
abondando il duininio Veneto di questa qiialita di 
rcligioni, s’apriva un inodo facile die venisse dato 
luogo alia retta intontiono di dii ha la suprema 
direttione degli aflari eodesiastici et itisioine a 
poter soinniiiiistrare un considerabilc ajuto in soc- 
e<>r8o della presento guorra contro grinfidoli : die 
nc'Bsuno ineglio di noi poteva sajiero a die cstro- 
mitii di dissolutozza e di acandoli aiano gionti li 
eaiioniei di San Spirito di Venezia, essendoai la 
Sereiiiasinia Rc'publiea vcdiiia in neeessita di met- 
ier freno alle seorrotioni di quel convento, die non 
eonti nto d’liaver postergata ogni osscrvaiiza rego- 
Jjin* abiisava anco .si Heoiiciariieiito delle ricdiezze 
die liaverebbono potuto aorvire a coinodi alimeiiti 
di un niimero qnintuplieatamontc niaggiore di reli- 
gioai, die sempre grossainentc si trovava indebi- 
tiito ; die il simile si poteva dire de’ Crueiferi, no’ 
(piali a])0iia si discerneva vestigio di vita claas- 
tralc : die j»er tanto anteponeva die procedeiidosi 
alia Boppressione di qiieste due religioni, s’ha- 
verebbo potuto andar pciisaiido al inodo di piissare 
alia vcndita dc’ beni da esse posses«i, et il ritratto 
si convertisse in sostontainento di questa guerra, 
giaedie era diretta contro il neniico fierissimo del 
noine diristiano.” 

(The pope, casting about for means to relievo 
us, stateii, that for Home time past, the apostolic 
see, having reflected not only on the abundance 
but even suptTlluity of religious institutions, had 
•come to th(^ coivdusitui that some of these had 
degenerated from the first intention of their 
founders, and had fallen into a total relaxation of 
iliscipliiie : that it was no less for the benefit of 
the church tluui of the laity themselves to adopt 
the course pursued by jmlicioua agriculturists, 
uheii they see their vines becoming so luxurious 
that the multitude of their shoots serves rather 
to impoverish than to render them fruitful ; 
that a bcgiiming had been partially made in this 
respect by the suppression of some orders, but that 
this was not enough, it being absolutely necessary 
to curtail that great number, and limit it to such 
only as retained, or were in a condition to recur 
11 hire nearly to the primitive form of their institu- 
tion ; that to make way for this, a great number 
of lesser convents had been suppressed, in which 
the strictness of monastic seclusion had been neg- 
ligt'iitly sufferod to relax ; and that ho persisted in 
his original intention of proceeding to the final 
nhulitioii of some other ordei*s, which, by their 
licentious lives, filled the world rather with scandal 
and murmuring than with good examples and 
edilieation : but that he proceeded slowly, because 
in a matter of so great import ho could Iiavo 
wished to meet with the consent of sovereigns, 
who, not having well examined into the true mo- 
tives that induced the apostolic see to adopt this 
resolution, had shown some symptoms of repug- 
nance to execute the pontifical briefs ; but that as 
be confidently hoped, that in the end all would 
assuredly lend a hand toVlie prosccutiou of so well 


weighed a design, ho, therefore, submitted it to 
the consideration of the most serene republic, that 
as the Venetian territory abounded with religious 
orders of this character, an easy way presented 
itself of giving effect to the upright intentions of 
him who had the supreme direction of the a flail's 
of the church, and at the same time of .supplying 
a considerable succour towards the present war 
against the infidels ; that none better than our- 
selves knew*^ the seaiKhilous and profligate ex- 
tremes at which the Canonici di San Spii;ito of 
Venice Innl arrived, the most serene republic hav- 
ing been forced to bridle the disorders of that con- 
vent, which, not content with easting behind it uH 
monastic observance, had so indecently abused the 
wealth which might have sufficed for the ani]>le 
maintenance of tivo times the number of monks, 
that it was always heavily in debt : that the same 
thing might bo said of the Crueiferi, in whom 
hardly a trace of monastic life was discernible ; 
that accordingly he thought it preferable that 
these two orders should be suppressed, and that it 
should be taken into consideration bow their pos- 
sessions might be sold, and tlio proceeds applied to 
the expenses of this war, since it was waged 
against the fiercest enemy of the Christian name.] 
This time the ambassadors thought that such 
a propo.sal was not to be rejected. They calculated 
how large a capital would accrue from the sale of 
these estates, compared with the small interest, 
which would moreover soon drop, and what advan- 
tage the secularization of such considerable estates 
might afford to the cultivation of the country. 
Their rofiectioiis on a schenie which was then so 
novel, and which afterwards became so general, are 
also worthy of being eoiisidered in their own words, 
“In realtu fatti anelio congrui assegiiumenti a’ 
frati t'sclusi per il loro vivere, die non aseendcr- 
aiino inai fra I’uiia e raltra redigione 10 m. ducati 
all’ nmio, sc de’ loro bciii aseendenti alia summa 
di 20 m. ducati so no ritrarranno (JOO mila iiella 
vendita, cmiie verisimilmeiitc si puo credere, non 
sentira il publico niaggiore intircsse di due per 
cento vitalitii c qualclie cosa meiio : et ogni altro 
motivo altre volte portato in dissuu.sione di nrgotio 
simile va per bene, supposti gli alimeiiti die nmiual- 
meiitc si prestaranuo a siiperstiti ; c cosi smein- 
brundosi dall’ ordinc ecclesiastieo questa gr(»ssa 
somnia di portione di fondi collocati no’ migliori 
siti di questo doniinio, veiigoiio li laid a riinettere 
in possesso, senza far torto alia picta di ipielle 
aiiime grandi die licbbero cuore di spropriare le 
dcsccndenzc loro di cosi opiilenti patrimonii, per 
foiidare e stabilire hi questo stato la religioiie : cho 
so bora veder pote8.sero quanto ella sia beii radieata, 
altni interpretationo non dai’ebbono a* loro senti- 
menti se non cho sc gli fu grato di esser fundaturi 
di tanti monasteri per ricovero di persone sacre, 
nieiito mono goderebbono die I’istesse ricdiezze, 
giadic sovrabondano, si conveilissero in propulsare 
rimpiet^ xninacdaiitc la distinittione di qtidla picta 
die con Ic proprie sostanze cerctarono di promovore.” 

[In fact, even allowing the ejected monks suita- 
ble pciisious for their subsistence, which for both 
ordera can never exceed on the whole 10,000 
ducats a year, if their estates of the yearly value 
of 20,000 ducats realize on being sold 000,0009 us 
may reasonably be expected, the public will not 
have to pay more than two per cent, in annuities, 
or rather less. All the arguments too that have 
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1)0011 alleged on other oecasionH, ngiiinst suoh a 
iiK asure, go for nothing, suppoaiiig an annual pro- 
vision be thus made for the incumbents during 
tbeir lifetime. Now, when upon this vast amount 
of landed property, situated in tho best |)art of the 
re[>ublic's dominions, being severed from the eccle- 
siastical body, the laity shall enter into possession 
thereof, they may do so without wronging the piety 
of tlioso great souls who choso to digest their de- 
s(*endants of such opulent patrimonies, for the Ibuii- 
(latioh and i»erman(‘nt establishment of religion in 
this state. For could those generous persons now 
see how well rooted it is among us, none other 
exposititm would they give to their sentiments 
than this, that if it was grateful to their feelings 
to be the founders of such great monasteries for 
the reception of holy pei*sons, nh less would it 
deligH them that tho same wealth, now become 
.superabundant, should he turned to the repulsion 
of the impiety which threatens destruction to that 
piety tht‘y sought to promote with their sub.staiice.] 

After the affairs of Venice, which on this occa- 
sion were once more of higher interest, those of 
Europe in general are discussed. 

The enterjirises of Charles X. and Custavus 
ju'odueed the greatest sensation in Rome, and 
money was collected to aid king Casiinir. 

But tho court of Romo felt it still more sorely 
that the French not only showed a disinclination 
to peace with Spain, but that cardinal Mazariii 
even entered into a league with England — a car- 
dinal with a protestant, the most Christian king 
with an usurper, who had expelled the legitimate 
monarch --and that he did this without any neces- 
sity, without having been impelled to it by any 
alarming danger. 

Had it not been for these sources of uneasiness 
the p<)j)0 would have turned his whole attention to 
bring Gennaiiy, where his personal reputation stood 
80 high, back to Catholicism. The conversion of 
the queen of Sweden excited all his hopes. 

The ambassadors saw tho splendid preparations 
that were made fur tl»e reception of that queen. 
They could not reconcile themselves to tho vagrant 
life slie led (“fuori forse della con venienza doll’ eth 
e dello stato virginale ” [hardly consistent with her 
age and her maiden state] as they modestly express 
it) hilt they do full justice to the vigour and bold- 
ness of her resolution. 

“ Ecco in compendio cio chc ci c panjo di poter 
riferir**” says Pc.«aro at this point. 

To this closing jdirasc he subjoins the good 
advice, always to maintain the best possible under- 
standing with the pope. 

The pope had spoken at full length on the satis- 
faction ii would afford him if at his r<M|ue.st tlic 
Jesuits were again received in Venice. The ambas- 
sador is in favour of conceding this point. “ Farmi 
che sia gionto il tempo di decidere se s'habhia a dar 
luogo a questo regresso, o pure, per non haver di 
quando in qiiando ad urtare per questa causa in 
male sodisfatttoni con i pontefici, s’hahbia da iin- 

jiorvi perpetuo sileiitio A sodisfarc intorno 

a eid al dcsiderio del papa pat^che possa csser 
motivo il conascersi che csseiido qnesti huomini 
grandi istromeiiti a sostenere le ragioni della 
chie.sa, i papi pro tempore rinnoveranno le me- 
desime iatanze,le qiiali rejetto daranno ne* prineipj 
do’ pontificati materia a male sodisfattioni.” [It 
appears to me that the time is come for deciding 


whether the return of the order is to he ])ennitted, 
or whether the proposal is to ho silenced for ever, 
to avoid continually falling into disagreements with 
the pope from time to tiim^ on this subject .... It 
may be a motive for satisfying tlx^ pope’s wishes 
in this respect to consider that these men being 
highly instrumental in upholding tho cause of the 
church, tho popes will be likely successively to 
renew the same request, the rejection of which 
in the beginning of each pontificate will give occa- 
sion of ill will.] 

130 . Vita, attionl d (yperationi di Almavdro K/A, 
ojtera dd Ci I*<dlapicinL 2 vol.s. folio. (Bibl. 
Cors.) [Life and actions of Alexander VII. 
by cardinal Fallavieini.] 

A MS. was one day put into my hands in the 
Barbcrini library in Jioine with the title “ Alex- 
andriVIl de vita propria liber primus et tertius 
cum fraginentis libri sccuiidi it consisted of 
about 30 () lcave.s, as full of corrections as any auto- 
graph could possibly he, hut by an nnforlunate 
accident in utter confusion. The binder had 
arranged the sheets, which were to have been read 
separately, in quinterns. It was hardly possible 
to make anything of it. 

The beginning run.s thus, “ Res .suo tempore 
gestas Hteri.s comineiidare, quamvis et nunc et olim 
naitatiim, plerisque tamen i*o nomine minus pro- 
batur quod arduum scriptori sit procul liabere 
spem, metum, amorem, odium aniiiii, niibcs (jiue 
historiam, lucem veritatis, infuscant.” | Although 
the habit of recording the events of one's own day 
lias always hcen frequent, such works are generally 
looked on with suspicion, on tho ground tliat it is 
dilficnlt for the writer to divest lii.s mind of hope, 
fear, a flection, and hatred, clouds that obscure his- 
tory, that light of truth.] Wherever 1 opened the 
book, 1 mot with interesting particulars, di*rivi‘d 
from good authority, concerning Alexander’s youth, 
the summons of his nephews to Romo, the arrival 
of Christina. . . . Can it really have boon that the 
pope found time, amidst the occupations incident 
to the highest spiritual authority, to write the 
history of his life, and to correct the style through- 
out with such extreme care ? 

It was soon api>arent, in spite of the title, that 
»this could not have been the case. 

The author declares among other things that he 
had been induced to undertake this work by his 
intimate acquaintance with the jiojic. “ Fortuiue 
ohsccundantis benefieium fuit ut cum hoc priiicipc 
iiiferiores gnidus obtinente singiilavis intercesserit 
mihi animorum con.Sfnsio ct mutua turn ore turn 
literis consiliorum coinmunicatio.” [It was my 
good fortum; that there subsisted between me and 
this pontifl’, when he occupied a lower rank, a 
remarkable congeniality of mind, and an inter- 
change of opinions both by word of mouth and by 
letter.] 

The question was, who was this intiinato friend, 
nay confidant, of Alexander’s. 

Muratori ivlatos, at tlic date Ih'.'itJ, that in tho 
beginning of Alexander’s reign, which awakened 
such brilliant hopis, the Jesuit I’allaviciiii had 
set about writing the life of that pope, but that 
after the call of the nephews to court, and the 
changes which thence ensued, the pen fell from 
his hand. Pallavicini ^^as certainly on terms of 
personal intimacy with Alexander VII.: in the 
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beginning of the latter’s pontificate bo saw him 
daily. It appeared jiossible that this fragment 
might be the work of Pallavicini. 

After some further researeli I met in the same 
library with a biography of Alexandtii* Vt I. which 
was attributed to cardinal i'allavieini. It was in 
Italian indeed, but the thing was worth the trouble 
of collation. 

The firet glance showed me that the Italian 
was identical with the Latin work. TIkj first 
sentence imiuh, “ K opinionc di inolti che non si 
debba serivere historic- sc non delle cose antiche, 
intorno alle quali la speranza e la paura, Tainore 
e I’odio verso le persone eoinmcmorate non liab- 
biaii luogo lie possono infoscare la verita.” The 
Second jisissagt^ I have quoted, is in the Italian 
version, “ Iniperoehe m'e toccato a sorte d’habur 
con ((uesto prineipe nella siia minor fortuna una 
■singolare (' corrispondenza d’affetto o eoiifidenza di 
eoinniuniealioni hor con la lingua hor con la pemia 
per lo sjiatio gia di 110 anni.” 

S<» it goes (»n. The J^atiii copy turned out to be 
manifestly a translation from the Italian, somewhat 
free indeed, wich a slight difference in the tone of 
thought. 

Unfortunately, liowever, the resemblance was 
stronger than 1 could liave wished. As the Latin 
copy was a fragment, as its title bespoke, so the 
Italian too was quite fragmentary. After some 
aecjiunt of his early youtli, the naiTativc passed 
abruptly to the election and first pontifical pro- 
ceedings of Alexander. 

An unsatisfied search only whets dcsin; ; 1 made 
inquiries in every direction. 1 found another copy in 
the A Ibiiii library, but this was likewise fnigmcntary. 

And now 1 thought 1 must rest satisfied, since 
I ff»uud ill an anonymous biography of Pallavicini 
only a fragment of this history cited, the very 
I tooka I already knew. At last 1 was fortunate 
en<»ugh to fall in with a more complete copy in 
the (/orsini library, the same of which I have given 
the title above, in two thick folio volumes, 

Tho work hen? hears tlie name of Pallavicini on 
its front, and continues without interruption to the 
second chapter of the .sixth book. It is of course 
from this copy alone tliat we can learn the value 
of this work for the history of the period. 

The first book contains the early history of 
Alexander VIL, “ Stirpe, parentelle, natali, fan- 
ciullezza di Fabio Chigi : . . . . studj, avvenimeiiti 
della pueritia : . . . . studj filosofici e legali : . . . . 
amieitie particoiari all which chapters I found 
in the tii'st copies, both the Latin and the Italian, 
hilt to which the C’orsiiii copy adds : “ azioni et 
esercitii pii : .... vicelegatione di Ferrara sutto 
Sacehetti : . . . . nuntiatura di Coloiiia.” 

In tlie second book the administration of In- 
nocent X., and the part taken in it by Chigi, arc 
related in fourteen chapters up to the conclave. 

The third book contains the beginning of the 
pontificate : gcneivil account of the position of 
Kurope, of the ecclesiastical estates, and of the 
first financial measures, also of those relating to 
the monti vacabili ; conversion of queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, a subject handled with minuteness 
and special good will. I am of opinion that the 
assertion, made for instance by Arekenholtz in his 
“ M^moires de Christine,” iv. 39, that Pallavicini 
wrote a Historia di Christifia regina di Suezia, was 
founded on an obsciu'e report of these fragments. 


The motives of the queen’s conversion are thus 
set forth in the Latin copy. “ In libris Tullii de 
Natura Deomm aiiiuiadvertens verain religioiiem 
iioniiisi unain, onmes falsas esse ptjsso, super liae 
parte din multuin(]ue cogitaiido laboruvit. Sollicita 
quoque fuit duhitare de liherorum operum boiio- 
rum pravorumque discrimiiic, nisi quantum alia 
sahibria iiiuiulo sunt, alia perniciosa, ciijusmodi 
naturalia suiit, et de divina* providentia? eura vel 
ineuria circa humanas aediones, deque voluntato 
divina unm certum cultum et statutam fidem re- 
(|uirut. Nullus fuit iiohilis autov qni ea de re 
serip.sisset, queni ilia non perlustrarct, non vq’ 
apprimo doetus hariiiii in boreal ibus plagia cum 
<juo sermocinari non stiidend.. Ft proclivi.s iiiter- 
diini fuit .ad qpinaudum, satis cs.se sine regioiiis 
pa lam colerc religioiiem, eieterum viverc coiiveni- 
eiitcr naturiv'. Ad extrennjm in bane venU seii- 
teiitiam, Demn, hoe est optimum, tyranno ((uoyia 
ptqorcm fore si conscieiitia! moi’sibus acrihus sed 
falsia humanum gciuis universum erueiaret, si 
mortalibuH ab eodem insita notiono commuiii grata 
sibi esse eorum saerificia, corum(j[ue votis anmiere 

nihil ea cimeta eiiraret.” [See page 299.] 

In the fourtli book, of which hut a part is given 
in the Latin and in the ohha* copies, the author 
begins with tho invitation of tlu^ nephews to liome. 
“ l^ggioni che persuasiTo al j)aj>a di chiamare i 
nepoti. Di-seorsi di Roma.” So far from its being 
true tliat the pen dropped from Pallavicini’s band 
when this event took place, on the contrary he 
narrates tlie matter circunistuntially and states all 
the opinions that were entertained respecting it in 
Rome. Next he speaks of the position of ([ueoii 
Christina in Rome, and the support grantt'd her 
by the pope. “ La reina, eh’era vissiita con quella 
prodigality la quale impovorisee senzii il jiiaeere 
e I’hoiiore di spendere e che si i‘sereita non in dare 
ma in lasci.arHi rubaro, nel tempo della sua dimora 
haveva impegnato tutte le gioje con la si)i*ranza 
dellc future rimesse, nc per eio li restava uu seudo 
onde provedero al dcstinuto viaggio. Fi'ro, sicome 
la necessita vince la vergogna, eon venue ehe el la 
si facessc violeiiza in dimandar soceorso al ponte- 
fice, ma nolle maniere piu lontaiie die seppo dal 
liinosinare : e pereho la lettcra non arrossisee, il 
prego per mezzo di questa a fare die aleuii m<>i*- 
canle lo prestasso daiiaro con promessa d'inteia 
restituiione.” [Tlie queen, who had lived with 
that prodigality which im]»overishes without afford- 
ing the pleasure or tho credit of expenditure, and 
which is displayed not in giving, but in .suffering 
oneself to be robbed, during tlie period of her stay 
had pledged all her jewels and mortgaged Iier 
future remittances, so that she had not a scudo 
left to defray the expenses of hor intended jouriu'y. 
But as necessity is stronger than shame, she was 
forced to do heraelf violence and to ask aid of the 
pope, but in the most remote way she could devise 
from begging : and as a paper cannot blush, she 
asked him by letter to cause Honi^‘ merchant to 
advance her the money mider her promise that it 
should be fully rep.aid.] The pope did not think 
it very proper tl^ take upon himself, as surety, the 
whole weight of her debts withffut any advan- 
tige to bimself. Accordingly be sent her tlirough 
a confidential ecclesiastic, probably Pallavicini him- 
self, along with some gold and silver medals then 
struck in nonour of the queen’s entry into R<mic, 
a purse with a thousand scudi as a present, ** ' cun 
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escusame la pochezza per I’angustia dell’ crario.’ 
La rcina iiol ringratinre piaiise alle volte per 
quella niistiira d’affetti cho sorgono in qucsti casi.” 
[excusing himself for the smallness of the sum by 
reason of the low state of tin*, treasury. The queen, 
on returning thanks, wept more than once ftom 
that mixture of feelings which arises in such cases.] 
Pallavieini also enters into detailed explanations 
respecting the restoration of the Jesujts in Venice, 
written (]uite in the spirit manifested in his history 
of tho council of Tr(*nt. 

In the fifth hook is given the history of the year 
1(J57. Promotions to cardinalates. — Buildings in 
J?. Maria del Popolo, and della Pace, and on the 
piazza di S. Pititro. — Queen Phristinn in France. — 
Monaldeschi, whose tragic end is thus described. 

Mentre la regina si tratlenova in Fontaiiablo, 
Ludovico, il fratello di lui, emulo nella gratia 
della padrona di (lian Uinaldo Monaldeselu prinei- 
jtal gentirimoiiio di qucsti paesi, per notilie, come 
si dissc, maiulategli di Homa did preiiominato 
fratello, scopersii a lei alcuiii traltati del Monal- 
deschi per cui le aj)j)ariva poco fcdele ; onde ella 
dopo haverlo convinto e tratune dalla sua bocca 
la coiifessiono gli dieile mi’hora solainente di spatio 
per provedere alia coseienza eon r<jpeva d’un 
sacerdote, e di poi, cio die ai»pena le sarebbo 
Rtato permesso in ►Stodiolm quando vi domi- 
nuva, il fe uccidoro per mano dell’ istesso suo 
emulo.” [VVliilo the queen resided at Fontain- 
bleau, Ludovico, his brother, the rival in his 
mistress’s favour of Gian Binaldo Monaldeschi, 
priniMjial gentleman from thi'se* jiarts, communi- 
cated to her intelligouce, sent him, as ho said, from 
lionio by liis bi'other, respecting some negotiations 
of Monaldeschi’s that showed him guilty of breach 
of faith. Upon this she having convicted him and 
extracted a confession from his own lips, gave 
him but one hour to set his conscience in order 
with the aid of .a priest, and then — what would 
hardly have been permitted her in Stockholm 
when she reigned there — she caused him to be 
put to death by his rival’s own hand.] 

In the sixth hook the author returns to the 
internal affairs of Home. He concludes with the 
arrangements respecting the prelaturc for which 
Alexander demanded a specific portion of the 
revenues. 

Even this the ipost complete copy of this bio- 
graphy is far from contaiiiing the whole life of 
Alexander. 


l.'U. Petofo Camti ad Almandro VJf sojnrt la 
retjina di Succia. — {llihl. Alh.) [Paolo (’asati 
to Alexander VII. respecting the queen of 
Sweden.] 

Malinos and Casati w'cre the two Jesuits who 
were dispatched to Stockholm by tlic general of 
the order to convert the queen. 

There is a ]A*ivatc letter of Malinos on this sub- 
ject in Arckenholtz, tom. iv. app. n. 27. 

Casati forwarded to Alexander VII. a far more 
detailed, and, s« to speak, official report, dedicated 
“ Alla Santitii di Signore Alessandro VII,” 
dated “dal Collegio Romano li 6 Dec. 1G55,” and 
signed “ Della S. umilissimo servitorc ed obe- 
dientissimo figlio in Paolo Cas«iti della Cora- 
pagnia di Gesu.” This document gives a far more 
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circumstantial and sati.sfactory account of all the 
particulars. 

“ Per ubbidirc,”he begins, “aiconni di V. S^'^ , che 
desiderate iina breve memoria di qiiello c passato 
nella risolutionc presa dalla regina Christina di Sue- 
ciadi rinonciare il regno perrendersi eattolica, sono 
iiecessitato farmi im p.asso a dietro per spiegarne 
I’occasione, anifurmi’ aJfc volitic hirnic dalla bfura 
ddla dma rt-Ajiiia, alia quale mi assieuro non si:), 
per csscre se non di gusto che la S** Vostm sia del 
tutto sineeramonto inlormata.” 

I III obedience to the wish expressed by your 
holiness to have a brief account of what pas.sed 
regarding the resolution of queen Christina of 
Sweden to resign the crown and become catholic, 
I must go back a step to explain the cause thereof, 
cou/ormaljl If with the state nient.^ I had from the ([neeids 
oicfi lips, being assured that it cannot but he grati- 
fying to your holiness to he truly informed of the 
whole matter.] 

His first notices, however, of the early stages of 
this trans.aetion are not of much importance : the 
author understood nothing of the afiaii’s of Sweden : 
it is not till he touches upon religious interests that 
he is deserving of at tention. 

“ Havendo acquishito taiito di cognitione, comiii- 
cii) far rillessione ehe molte dellc cose della si'tta 
Luteraii.a, in eui era slata allevafa, non potevaiio 
sussisterc, o cominciando ad esamiiiarle, j>iu le 
teiiev.a iuconvenieuti. (iuindi comincio eon pin 
diligeiiza a studijire nello cose della religiono e 
didle eoutroversie, e trovando ehe quella in eui era 
niidrlta non haveva a]»])arenza di vera, si iliede 
con straordinariji eurio.sita ad informarsi di tutte 
et a ponderare la dillicolta di ciaseiina. Impiogo 
in qnesto lo spatio di cinque anni incirca eon 
gramle perturhatione interna d’animo, poiehe non 
trovava dove feriuarsi : e misuriindo ogni eosa eon 
discorso meramente humano, parevale che molte 
cose potc'ssero cssere mere inventioni politiehe per 
trattenere la gentc pin Hcmi>lico : e degl’ argomenti 
che queili d’mia setta si servono coiitro d’un’altra, 
ella si serviva per ritorcerli contro quella stessa : 
cosi paragonava le cose di Mose iiel popolo Ehreo 
a cio che fecc Maometto negli Arahi. Dal che 
nasceva che non trovava alcuna religiono che ver.a 
Ic paressc. Et io I’ho molte volte udita cho s’lic- 
cusava d’essere stata troppo profana in voh?re 
investigare i piu alti mister] della diviiiita : poiehe 
non ha laseiato a dielro alcun mistero della nostra 
fede ehe non hahhia voluto esaminaro, mr iitre cer- 
cava di quietare I’aiiiiua sua con trovare finalmeiite 
una religiono, essendo ehe ogni sorte di liliro che 
trattasse di cosa appartenente a cio, ella leggeva, 
le capitarono aiiche molte cose degli anticlii c do’ 
gontili e d’athei. E se beiio ella non giniise r.iai a 
tal cecita cho duhitassc dell’esisteiiza di dio e sim 
uiiita con fame concetto come di cosa inaggiore di 
tutte Ic altre, pure si lascio empire la nunte di 
molte difficolta, delle quali poi varie volte discor- 
resimo. E finalmcnle non trovava altra conchiu- 
sione so non che nell’ estemo con vein* va far cio cho 
faimo gl’altri, stimando tutto lo cose indifferenti, e 
non iraportar piu seguir questa che queiraltra 
religiono o setta, e bastar di non far cosa che fosse 
contro il dettame della ragionc e di cui la persona 
potesse una volta arrossirsi d'haverla fatta. Con 
questo B’and6 qualche tempo govemando, e parevale 
d’haver trovato qualche jiposo, massime che haveva 
scoperto altre persone (&cho chiamate di lontano) 
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da K‘i sthnato per duttc e savie csserc di p(jco dif- I 
ferentc parere, giacelie crano fuori della vera reli- 
gione cattolica da loro riprovata sin dalla faticiul- 
lezza. Ma il signore iddio, die voleva haver© 
inisoricordia dtdla regina ne lasciarla pcriro'ncgl* 
errori deiriiitollctto, giacdui jier Taltra parte ha- 
veva uttima voloiita c deKiderio di coiioseerc il 
vero e noil’ oprare talnientc si lasciava guidarc dal 
lume della rctta nigione, ehe piii volte ni’ha assi- 
curato di non haver niai fatto cosa die giinlieaHse 
non doversi fare nc di cui possa arrossii'seiie (die 
quest© sono lo sue foniiole di parlare), coinincio a 
fade approiidere die dove si tratta della salute 
etema dcdl* aniina, ogn’ altro interesse devc eedere 
c die I’errore in eosa tanto important© e d’eterno 
pregiuditio ; onde ripiglio di iiuovo il pension* die 
dovea cHservi (piuldie rdigi»mc, e posto die I’huonio 
doveva havcrc pure una religioiio, tra tutte quelle 
die si snpeva fossero nel mondo, niuna Ic seiu- 
brava piu ragionevole della cattoliea ; percid facen- 
dosi pin attenta ritlessione, trovd die li suoi dogmi 
e istituti non sono cosi seiocehi come li iiiinisiri Lu- 
terani (li diiamano pastori) vorriano far credere.” 

[Having acquired thus much knowledge, she 
began to reflect that many things of the Lutheran 
sect, in which she had been brought up, could not 
hold, and begiimiug to examine them, she found 
them more and more incorrect. 1 leiice slie began 
to give more thought to matters of religion and of 
controversy, and finding that the religion in which 
she had been reared did not wear tho ajipearance 
of truth, she applied herself with unusual curiosity 
to inquire into all, and to weigh the ilifticulties of 
eaeh. She thus employed about five yeai*s with 
great perturbation of mind, beeause she hiuiid no 
point at wbich she could stop : and estimating all 
things upon merely liimian ])rinciples, she thought 
Jliat many things might have been more political 
inventions to amuse the commoner order of minds ; 
ami those arguments which one sect employs 
against another she turned back against those who 
used them : thus she matched with the acts of 
Moses among tho Hebrew people those of Mahomet 
among the Arabs. Hence she found no religion 
that appeared to her to be true. And many times 
I have heard her accust; h<!rself of having be«‘n too 
profane in seeking to fathom tho jirofouiidcst mys- 
teries of the Godiiead : for she did not pass over 
one mystery of our faith which she did not seek to 
examine in her endeavours to give rest to her 
mind by at last diseoveriiig a rt'ligion ; and foras- 
much as sh(? read every kind of b«jok treating on 
matters pertaining to this subject, she lighted upon 
many things of the ancients, and of the gentiles, 
and of tho atheists. And though she never fell 
into sueh blindness as to <loubt of the existence of 
Cod and of his unity, which she esteemed superior 
to everything else, still she suffered her mind to be 
beset by many ditHcultics, on which we had dis- 
00111*86 at various times. Finally she arrived at no 
other ctnielusion but that it was expedient to do 
outwardly like othei*s, thinking all niattei*s indif- 
ferent, and that it signified nothing whether one 
foll(*wed this or that religion or sect, and that it 
was enough not to do anything c(»utrary to the 
dictates of reason, and which the individual might 
one day blush for having done. She acted on 
these ])rinciples for some time, and thought she 
had found some rest, particularly when she found 
other pei’sons (likewise invited from a distance) 


whom she esteemed learned and wise, to be very 
nearly of the same way of tliinking, since they 
were out of the pale of the true catholic faith, 
which they repudiat<Hl even as childishness. Hut 
God, who was willing to have mercy on the (pieeii, 
and not to leave her to p(*rish in the errors of her 
intellect, since on the other hand she had the best 
will luid desire to know the ti-uth, and in acting 
tlms submitted herself to tho guidance of soninl 
rt'asoii, — for she fro(|iiontly assured me she had 
never done anything which she judged she* » night 
not to do, or for which she should have reason to 
blush (these were her own expressions), — began to 
let her perceive that when the eternal salvation (^f 
tile soul is in question, all other interests ought to 
give way, and that eiTor upon so momentuns a 
point is of eternal injury. She tlierefore reverted 
to the thought that there must be some r^digion, 
and granting that man must have a religion, of all 
those she knew to exist in the world, none appeared 
to her more rational than the catholic. Thereupon 
reflecting more ath-ntively upon the subject, slie 
found that its dogmas and institutions are not so 
silly as the Lutheriui ministers (they call them 
pastors) would make tluiiii appear.] 

As we cannot think of inserting the whole W'ork, 
we must be contc'ut with the following circumstan- 
tial account of the first meeting of the Jesuits with 
the queen. 

“ l^artiti d’Hamhiirg doppo due giornato a 
Uendslmrg ei aecoinpagnamino col signor si natoro 
Uosenlian, che ritornava in Siiecia, e con liii an- 
dainmo sino a Uoschilt, dove sono sepolti li re di 
Danimarea, toltone S. Canuto, il eui capo c a 
Ringstede. Kgli tiro dritto a Elsenor per passfire 

10 stretto, e noi andanimo a Cop))eiihageii. Q,uesta 
cognitione fatta col aig’’ Uosenlian ci giovo poi in 
Stockholm per esser meiio suspetti : c la regina un 
giorno dicendogli che non sapeva che concetto 
dovesso farsi di quei duo Ttaliani, cgli disse che 
noil v’era di che temere, die erano bnoiia gen to, e 
ci usd sempr© gran cortesia. Hebbimo pure for- 
tnna ncl viaggio d’unirci per alcune giornato eol 
general© Waehtmeiater gr.an seiidiere del regno, il 
quale parinicnte ci fii di non poca iitilita ; perche 
essendo noi in Stockliolm alii 24 di Febbraro eon- 
forme lo stile antico, ot liaveiulo io il giorno so- 
guente cereato di parlai'e a Gio. Holm, vak ito di 
camera di Sua Maesta, per esser,© introdotto a pre- 
sentaro la lettera dataiiii in Roma dal jiadro vicario 
general©, iie liavcudolo trovato, la sera detto genc- 
mlc fu oceiusione che Sua Maestd sapesso il inio 
arrivo. Mentre stava la regina cenaiido, due ca- 
valiori lamentavano che factjva freiUIo, e i g(*ne- 
rale Wachtmeister gli sgridd, dicendo die non 
bavevano tanta paiira del freddo due Italiuni 
venuti in sua compagnia. TJdi la regina quosta 
contesa, e intcrrogatoli di che couteiulessero, udito 
di’ebbe essere venuti due Italiani, riehiese s’erano 
imisici ; ma rispondendo il generalc cho erano due 
galant* huomini die aiidavano vedendo il paose, 
Sua di 8 s«; cho per ogni modo li' voleva vedere. 
Noi subito fumino avvisati di tutto cio ed esortati 
ail andare il giorno seguente alia (;orte : aiizi dal 
sigr Zacearia Grimaiii iiobile Veueto vi funinio 
coiidotti la mattina seguente e iutrodotti a salutarc 

11 conte Magnus de la Gardio prime ministro di 
Sua per f»ttenero per me/zo suo I’liouore di 
baciar la mano di Sua M** : egli con sonnna corte- 
sia ci accolse e ci assicui’o che Sua I’havria 
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havnto niolto a earo. Era I’bora del pranso, 
• juando la retina nsoi nel Vicrkaiit, o noi fuiiiino 
avvisati d’aceontarei a Sua M^*, o bacintale la 
iTuino focinio un piccolo comj)litnento in Italiano 
(clic cosi clla liavcva coniaiidato, rc bene ei aveva 
ratio avvisare ch’averia. riHjiosto in Francese, 
^iaeeho noi rinteinlevaino) proportionato all’ a))pa- 
rtai/a del ])erHonas^f;io cho ra])presentavanio : et 
tilla eon ^randisHiina b('ni;j;uita risp'#.se. Subito 
s’invib il luarcRciallo della eorto e eon hii tutti li 
cavaliel’i Averse la sala dove stava preparata la 
tavola, ed io mi trovai innnediataim‘nte d‘avanti 
aHa Ella, che la notte ripensando alii due 

Italiani e faciaido ritlessione. elu; appiinto era il 
fine di Febbraro, circa il tpial tempo da Roma R(j 
I’ era scritto ehe sarcHbimo j!;iiinti, era veiiuta in so- 
spetto ehe noi f\)SRimo quelli die aspeltava, quaiido 
fosRinio'poco lonfcini clalla porta c ehe da tutti 
erano quasi iisciti dal N'ierlcaiit, mi disse sottovoce: 

‘ forso voi havete qualche lettera p<‘r me,’ <‘d io 
seiiza A'oltarmi cho si; so^frimiHe : ‘non ne par- 
late con alciino.’ Meiitre noi il dopo jiranso sta- 
varno sopra eio che era segiiito discorrendo, occo 
sopragimigo uno che in Frajicese ei la varii cotn- 
plimenti, poi .s’avvanza a dimandarci se liaveriaino 
lettere per Sua . Io eomineiai subito a «lar 
risposte ambigue, che non havtiA'aino uegotii, ehe 
lion havevaino lettere d\ raecomandatioiic etc., 
sill a tanto che I'gli ^dla fine disse ]a;r ordine tutto 
quello che nel breve e fortuito ccdlocjiiio m’haveva 
(lotto la regiiia. Allora m’acciirsi che da lei sola 
poteva (‘sser mandato : pure per maggior sieiire/za 

10 richiesi del suo nome, ed udito die egli era. (Jio. 
Holm, gli eonsegnai la lettera. La mattina se- 
guente, quasi duo here priiiia del tempo solito 
(I’andar alia corte, ci avvis() Clio. Holm eho Sua 

voloA^a ])arlarei. Subito andammo : c a]qiena 
erano eiitrati nel Vierkaut, dove ora solo rofiieiulo 
di guardia, ((iiando usei la regina, e mostro di 
meravigliarsi, si perdu' non fosse ivi ancora alonno 
de’ eavaglieri, si ])erdie noi fossiino sbiti i priini 
neir amlare : e dopo haverci interrogafi d’aleimo 
podie c(js<^ iiitorno al nostro A'iaggio, udendo rofli- 
eialo, gli dimandd sc fosRe coiiiparso alcuno de’ se- 
gretarii, o rispoiidendo quegli die no, comandolli 
andasso a diiamaro uno di loro, e non torno cho 
dopo im’liora. Partito cho ei fn, comincio Sua 

con cortesissime jiarole a riiigratiarci della 
fatioa jire.sa da noi per sua cagioiio ucl viaggio, ci 
jussicuro che qualunquo pericolo potesso occorrere 
d’esHore scoperti, non teiiiessimo, perdie non have- 
ria pcirmesso havessimo male alcuno. (rincaric»> 

11 sogreto ne ci fidassimo di jiersoiia, additandoci 

iiominatameiito aleuni de’ quali duhitava potessimo 
havere confidenza in progresso di tciiqio ; ci diedo 
speranza che havendo dla sodisfattione il nostro 
viaggio non saria stato indarno : c’interrogo ddl’ 
arrivo d(*l padre Macedo e come noi fossimo stati 
detti per andarc col{\ : ci racconto come fosse suc- 
cednta la partenza del padre Macedo ” 

[ Leaving Hamburg, after two days’ stay at Rends- 
herg, wo set out in company with the senator 
Rosenhan, Avho was returning to Sweden, and we 
proceeded with him as far as Uoschilt, where the 
kings of Denmark are Imried, with tlio exception 
of S. Canute, whose head is at Ringstede. Our 
companion Aveiit din'ct to I'llsinor to cross the 
straits, and wo to Cof)enhageii. This acquaintance 
formed with signor Rosenhan was of use afterwards 
to ns in Stockholm, towards rendering us less sus- 
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piloted ; and when the (pu eri said to liirn one day 
slio did not know what to think of those two 
Italians, lie told her there was nothing to fear, 
tlu;y were good people, and he always treated us 
with great courtt-sy. We had the luek, too, to 
fall in, for some days on our journey, with g(*m*ral 
Waelitnu'i.ster, grand equerry of the kiiigdijin, who 
was likewise of no Kinull service to us ; for when 
we arrived in Stoekliolni on tlie 24th of February, 
(dd stylo, and sought to have spticch the next day 
of John Holm, her majesty’s valet-de-chamhre, 
that I might he introdiieed, and might pri'sc'iit the 
letters givi-n nic in Rome by tlu' father-general, 
but could not find him, — the geiu'ral was that 
evening the means of letting her majesty kiiONv my 
arrival. While the (piec'ii was at supper two gen- 
tleiiuai complained of the cold, ami tlm general 
uphraiil(.'d them, saHiiglliat two Italians, who had 
arrived in eompany with him, had not been so 
niiicJi afraid of the cold. 'J’lio queen heard the 
altercation, and asking wliat it was about, when 
slui heard tliat two Italians had arri\ ed, she en- 
(jiiiri'd were tlu'y miisieians : hut the general 
making an.swt*r tliat tlu'y were two geiitlenu'n wlio 
were travelJing lo view tin* country, her majesty 
said that by all nu'nns sbe would see them. We 
w(Te immediately informed of all this, and advised 
to go next (lay to court. Accordingly avo were 
eoiulueted thitluT lu'xt morning by /accaria Hri- 
maiii, a noble Venetian, and introdiieed to .salute 
count Magnus de la Gardie, her majesty's prime 
minister, to obtain, through him, the honour of kiss- 
ing her majesty's hand. He eonqilied with much 
courtesy, and assured us it would give her majesty 
gr(*at ]>leasure. It was dimie.r hour when her 
majesty came out Into the Vierkant, and avo were 
dt'sired to upin’oacli her majesty ; and having 
kissed her hand, we made her a little eoinjiliment 
in Italian, (for so sin; had eommaiidcd, giving us 
to uiidei'stand tliat shi' Avoiild reply in French, 
since we understood it,) suited to onr assumed 
characters, and she replied witli extreme urbanity. 
I’resciitly the court marshal went in, and Avith 
Iiirn all the cavaliers, to the liall wIkto tlie table 
AViis laid, and I fouml inyscilf iininediat('ly Ix'fon; 
the que('n. She liaving thouglU over the matter 
of the tiA'o Italians the night before, and ri Hected 
that it Avas precisely the end of February, — about 
Avhieh time it had been written her from Home 
that we should arrive, — had come to suspect that 
we were the persons she awaited ; so Avheii aa'c 
AA- ere but a short distance from tll(^ door, and when 
.almost all had left the Vierkant, she said to me in 
a whisper, “ Perhaps you have letb'rs for me,” 
and 1, without turning, answered, ‘‘ Ves.” She 
nqoined, “ Do not mention them to any on»‘.” 
While Ave AV('rc talking aft('i* dinner about Avhat 
had occurnul, tiK're comes up a person wlio makes 
U8 various eoiiqdimeiits in Freueh, and tlu'ii pro- 
ce('ds to ask us if Ave had k'ttors for her majesty ? 
I immediately began to make ainhiguous answers, 
fliat Avc were not engaged in business, that we liatl 
no letters of recommendatimi, Ac. : till at last ho 
repeated to us all that hud passed in the brief 
casual discourse wo had had with the queen. 1 
was then convinced he could only have been sent 
]»y her. To make more sure, liowev'er, J asked 
his name, and hearing it was Jolin Holm, I gave 
him the letter. Tlie f()llo|'ing morning, about two 
hours bchn'o the usual time of going to court, Jolin 
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Holm informed us that her majesty wanted to 
speak with us. We went immediately, and had 
no sooner entered the Vierkant, where there was 
no one but the officer on guard, than the queen 
came out and seemed Hurj)riKfd, whether it was 
because there was no other cavalier there, or be- 
cause wo had been the lirst to arrive. After hav- 
ing asked us some few things about our journey, 
and hearing the officer, she asked him luid any of 
the secretaries madti his appearance : and on his 
replying in the negative, she bade him go and call 
one of them, and lie did not return for an hour. 
When he was gone her majesty began very courte- 
ously to thank us for the trouble we had taken in 
making tlie journey for her sake, and assured us, 
that whatever was the risk of our being dis- 
C(»vered, we need not be afraid, for she would not 
sillier any harm to befal us. She enjoined us to 
secrecy, and not to confide in any one ; mentioning 
furtlnu’, by name, some jiersoiis with whom she 
suspected we might grow confidential in the 
course of time. She encouraged us to hope that 
if she were satisfuMl, our journey w'ould not have 
been made in vain. She asked us about the ar- 
rival of father Macedo, and how we had been 
chosen to go thither. Slie related to us in what 
manner the departure of father Macedo had taken 
place . . . . ” 

132. IMiitunte (fdla cork Himiana thi Caral. Corraro 
lG(iO. [The cavalier Corraro’s report on the 
court of Rome.] 

Brilliant hopes had indeed been conceived of 
Alexander V 11. Court and .state looked to him 
for tlu'ir renovation, the eburch for the re-estab- 
lishnieiit of her ancient discipline ; even among 
\ the protestants tlnu’o w(‘re in.any who inclined to 
him ; the aniazc TUetit, therefore, was general, 
wlieii he so soon began to govern precisely like liis 
last predecessors. 11 is popularity gavo place to 
violent antipathy. 

The first ambassador the Venetians sent to 
Romo after the emba.s.sy of congratulation was 
(leronimo (h’ustiniaiio. His dispatches belong to 
the year 1050. He died of the plague. Anzolo 
C.’orraro, then podesta of Padua, was cappointed to 
succeed him. He delayed so long that another 
was actually elected instead of him ; upon this, 
however, he hastened to Rome and resided there 
from 1057 to 1050. 

The report he made of the court on his rctuni 
did not prove very favourable. The pope and his 
family were loaded with censure. 

It is not necessary, however, for a special rea- 
son, that we should make any extracts from the 
document. 

The ri^port excited so strong a sensation, that it 
immediately found its way to the public. 

A French translation of it upjieared in Leyden, — 
“ Uelation do la coiir do Rome faite Fan 1001(0) 
an eonseil do IVegadi par rexcell"*® Seigneur 
Angelo Corraro : cliez Lorens, 1003,” — which, as 
far as I have compared it with the I talian original, 
renders it perfectly ; nor is it by any means rare 
at the present day. 

It was printed at the moment when the quarrel 
betw'ccii Chigi and Creqm' drew the general atten- 
tion towards Home : the publication was intended 
to kindle public feeling against the pope. It is 


dedicated to Bemiingcn, who had not yet said, 
“Stasol.” 

133. Relatione di Roma ddP eccelent^^ Niccolo 
tiogredo. 1001. [Niccolo Sagredo’s report on 
Home.] 

A report of which I met with no authentic copy, 
and one whiTdi is also to be found under the name 
of Anzolo Correro. I 

But as there can be no doubt that the preceding 
report is by Correro, whose active jiartieipation in 
the war against the Barberini is mentioned in ct, 
w'hilst the author of this one expresses the wish to 
he released from his tw'ciity-seven years’ w'ander- 
iiigs, and allowed to devote him.self at home to the 
education of his children,— which certainly is not 
applicable to CoiTcro, whose last employment had 
been that of podesta of Pmlua — 1 do not hesitate 
to conclude that Sagredo’s is the right name. Sa- 
gredo bad, as we know, been once already sent to 
Romo and then to Vienna: ho now wont for the* 
second time to Rome. He was in fact one of the 
most abundantly employed statesmen of Venice, 
and w’as at last made doge. 

This report is far from being so severe as the 
preceding one : still it is not eulogistic : it has 
rather the character of dispassionate observation. 

Speaking of the rise of tlui neiiliows, Sagredo 
remarks, that it was curious liow' pope Alexander 
constantly inveighed against the wealth of the 
Borghesi, the Barberini, and the Ludovisi, .at the 
very time he himself spared no opportunity to en- 
rich his own nephews. 

Dcsci’iption of Alexander. “ IMaeido c soave : 
nei nogotii ne facile nc mol to disposto : per natiira 
c ilubbioso nrllr risolutioni grandi, osia per timoro 
die non riesohino, o perehc mal voloiitieri s’affutiehi 
nel procururle, da ogni spina, benehe lontana, pa- 
r»-iidogli sentirsi pungere.” | Flacid and gentle ; 
in business neither easy nor of mucli alacrity : lie 
is by nature dubious in questions of moment, whe- 
ther from fear of ill -success, or because he does 
not like the treuble of carrying them through, 
seeming to feci pricked by ever^ thorn, howeviu’ 
distant. 1 

He thought he had done enough to satisfy the 
Venetians by the suppression of the orders before 
mentioned, and he even thought there was no 
danger to be apprehended from the Candiaii war 
in the long run. It touched him directly that 
I’amia and Modeha were supported by France in 
their pretensions against the states of the church. 
The I’ortugueso affair, too, w’as not settled. “ Ve- 
dutosi quel regno in mnneanza assoliita di vescovi 
e dilapidate le renditc di tiitte le chiese, si sono 
sentiti molti clamori non solo, ma vivissime I’in- 
stanze del card^ Drsino ])rotettore, perche fossero 
provedute : ma non si e lasciato condurre il papa 
niai a farlo.” [1’he total want of bishops in that 
kingdom, and the ruined state oLthe revenues of 
all the churches, have occasioned not only numer- 
ous clamours, but very urgent demands on the pai*t 
of the cardinal protector Orsino tp have the matter 
remedied : but the pope has never been prevailed 
on to do 80 .] 

We find the popedom already at variance with 
most of the catholic states. There was not one 
that had not an utter horror of the jurisdictional 
and financial pretensions of the curia. 
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Of all that occurred in Rome our audior most 
extols Alexandcr’.s buildings. We see that the 
public greatly preferred the Cattedra di S. IMetroin 
St. Peter’s to the Colonnades. The cnibellishiuents 
in tin; city itself were often carried into effect in 
a somewhat violent and arbitrary manner. “ J^lolte 
Htrade della cittii con getti di case c di palazzi 
drizzate : Icvatesi lo colonne et impedimonti cho 
stavano avanti Ic portc di particulari : allargatasi 
la piazza Colonna del collcgio Romano ad istiuiza 
do’ fiesuiti col abbattimeuto del nobilissimo pu- 
laz/.o Salviati : ristretti.si tutti i tavolati delh; bot- 
{^'ghe : opere tnttc cho come rioseono in fine di 
grand’ ornaniento della citta, cosi il pe.so dello 
mede.sinic su la borsa do’ privati cadondo, non 
])Uoimo cho dello monnoratioui purtoriiv, il vedersi 
gitlar a torra il proprio nido, il contribnii'si simimc 
rilevartti per I’aggiustnnienfo di strado ch’ai jnodc;- 
siini })artieulari nulla proHttano, sotto coloro cho le 
loro habitationi liabbiano a godere dolla visla piii 
b(!lla, non cqiiivah'ndi) .all’ aggravio cln* no risen - 
toiio et all;i. forza con cui soiio ii conseiitirvi cos- 
trotti.” [Many streets (»f the chy liavo been 
straightened by pulling down houses .and j);ilaces ; 
tlio columns and other obstacles before tin* doors 
of private individuals have been taken away ; tht‘ 
]>i;r/za Colonna of the (k)llegio Iloniano has been 
I enlarged, at tin; solicitation of the Jesuits, by 
I pulling down the magnificent i)ala/.zo Salviati ; all 
! (ho siiop signs have been restricted : though all 
i thest; operations result in flic groat adornnient of 
I the city, yet .as the burthen of them falls on the 
j purses of privalt; individuals, it cannot fail to excite 
I much imn'iniiring to set; one’s own nest hurled to 
I the ground, and to be obliged to contribute eoii- 
I siderable sums for the arrangement of streets that 
are of no advantage to the individuals who pay, 

I under the pretence that tlieir house.s wall have the 
enjoyment of a handsomer view, — no rocoinpcnse 
for tlie cost they are put to, and the force by 
wdiich tlu'y are constrained to submit to it.] 

134. lidatione di, Jivma del Pietro Basadona, 

1C(J3. [Pietro Rasa dona’s report on Rome.] 

Written in Corraro’s manner, but exaggerated. 
I will give a few passages. 

First as to the quarrel with France, undoubtedly 
the most important occurrence that took place 
during this enibUssy. “ Q,u.anto alle brigho cor- 
. renti, so di havere nello inio successive lettcre 
dispolpato le ossa di tal materia (puaiito convieno : 
prn’o non devo tacerc che se I’iinprudentc superbia 
fece cadere i Cliigi nella fos-s.a, rambitio.sa mellon- 
agino vi gli babbia miseraniente inviluppati. Cos- 
toro si p<;rsuadev.ano die Roma fo.s.so il mondo : ma 
il re di Francia a spese loro gli ha d.ato a dive- 
dero che non havevano bene studuita la geografia, 
Vario ciarle lianno divolgato lo p.assioni degli huo- 
mini circa I’insolenza d’impcriali * e di Don Mario 
contra rimmunita dell’ ainb.asciatore Fnniccse. lo 
1ion diro che ^ossero iiinoceiiti, ma effettivamente 
affermo che congiunta alia loro mala volontil 
qualche colpa del case, che accresce o smimiisce 
lion di rado le humane operationi, li eoiistituisca 
per rei ct obligati a rendere puntualmente soddis- 
fatte le pretensioni cho il rc di Francia puo legiti- 
mamente foiidare siille ingiurie pair troppo sos- 
teiiuto nella persona del suo ministro : o sicome io 
conobbi questa verita, cosi contribuii indeft'ssa 
apjilicatione per intepidire le mosse di Crequi, e 
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])rima che le co.se eori’CNsero a nianifesta rovina, 
.saldare la .seiasura col balsaino de’ negotiati. Ma 
oraiio troppi nmori nolle teste Cliigiurde o troppa 
ostinationc per coiidosccndore ad nna coiivonevole 
hnmiliatiune AC‘rso il re, di cui non si volovario 
ti'iiiei’e le br.'tvate, qiuisiclie latte in credonza o 
non durabili piii di uiia effimera Fraiicese. Insino 
mi licbbe a dire Siia die i cuori Romani non 
liavevano ])aura dello sniargiassate de giovinastri 
Parigiiii. Al die risposi, eomplire tal volta piu 
pigliar«da con gli assismati vecdiioni cho con 
giovinastri cervollotti, i qiiali sogliono per islbgan' 
im favorito capriccio avvontiirarai aiiclie suH’ (u-h) 
<le precipitii, e cho il tresc.are con chi ha do grilli 
in capo, ossorciti a liamdii e niilioni .sotto i ])icdi, 
iitui ora buou giuoco ])(a’ li pojit('lici, cho liainio 
solanuiiito Ic dm; dita nlzatc. R.approsontai ])iu 
voIt(‘, ijuando si vide cln; il ro dicova tla soiino, 
oss(‘r.si pur trojipo ruiiiato il doiiiinio i*cdosiastico 
dai qu.attordtad niilioni die spo.se ijolla giiorra 
Harborina, oho i inilifmi <li oui la oaniora c dobi- 
tric(‘ passano cinipianta, e oho in somma Sna 
sonza rovitiarsi non potova ann.'irsi, sonza por- 
dor-si non potova. ooinbattoro, anzi cho sonza com- 
battoro il iiomico potova roviiuirlo. Ma vane furoiio 
<pio.sto o coiito altro piii massiccie ragioiii, havendo 
Iroppo amoro por non alontjiii.'irsi i p.'iroiiti e troppo 
unioro p<‘r il punllglio di ('astro. Ed iin gionio 
cho io li‘ovai di vona, mi disso qiicste forinali 
parolo : ‘ 'J’litti osdainann cho si scamori Ca.stro, a 
iiossuiio dice dn; si rostituisdii Avignom* : tiitti 
espongono che il ro morita ossor risaroito dogli 
alfroiiti ])rc8cnti rioovnti, o nossimo jiarla die si 
rifaceiiiiio gli str.apazzi dogli ccdosiastici, sc fosse 
v(‘ro,come si sa non ossoro, oho imi>oriali • e nostro 
fratollo Mario habbiamo • dali gli ordini a corsi 
contro I’ambasciatore o potrebbe il re pretendore 
soddisfattiono contro questi due : ina como d entra 
Castro 1 e poi se Mario e iiinoeontc, come si ha 
d’allontaiiare da noi i* ” 

f A.S to the proMont troublc.s, I know that I liavc 
suftidcntly extivictod the marrow of the subject 
in my successivi; lottoivs : I must not, however, 
omit to say, that if the impriidont yiride of the 
Chigi made them fall in the ditch, their ambitions 
blundering lias miserably smotborod tliean in it. 
They bad taken it into their beads that Romo wa.s 
the world ; but the king of France taught them, 
to tlu‘ir cost, that they had not rightly studieil 
geography. Passion has given rise to various 
idle reports about the insolence of Imperiali and 
Don Mario in disputing the immunitios of the 
French ambassador. 1 will not say that they wore 
innocent, but 1 do affirm, that besidi'S their ill in- 
tentions there was some fault of aooident, such 
as not imfreqnontly adds to or takes from the 
effect of Jnimaii efi'orts, whidi makes them culprits, 
and bound to render punctual .satisfaction to the 
claims the king of 1‘^ranco m.ay legitimately ground 
upon the injuries ho Inis palpably sustained in the 
person of bis ambassador: and wlmreas I wjus 
aware of this truth, 1 wa.s no loss indefatigable in 
my efforts to mitigate Civqiii’s irritation, and, be- 
fore matters w'ere puslicd to the last extremity, 
to heal the breach by negotiation. But the Chigi 
liad too many humours in their heads, and too much 
obstinacy, to condescend to a suitable huiiiiliatioii 
towards the king, whose bravadoes tliey would not 

• Qu. ImiMTiali? (See noV* p. 288. >— liabbiano?— 'I'n/ ns- 
T.ATOR. 
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fear, estoeining tlicm as mere words, an<l no more 
lasting than a French one-day-fovor. llis holiness 
oven said to mo that Roman hearts wei’o not to be 
frightened by the blivsterings of Parisian hobbe- 
dehoys. To this I replied, that it was sometimes 
better to have to do with steady veterans, than 
with hair-brained boy.s, who to indulge a whim 
would venture to the very verge of the precipice ; 
and that to play witli one who liad crotchets in his 
head, armies at his side, and millions under his 
feet, was a bad game for the popes, who have only 
two fingers raised. I frequently represented to 
him, when it was seen that the king was in eaniest, 
that the ecclesiastical government was too ruin- 
ously embarrassed by the fourteen millions spent 
in the ilarberiiii war ; that the debts of the trea- 
sury exceeded fifty millions, and that in fine his 
holiness eeuld not arm without ruining himself, nor 
fight wilhdut destroying himself, wherejia the enemy 
could ruin him even without fighting. But vain 
were all these and a hundred other more weighty 
argiiiiK'iits, he having too much love for his rela- 
tions to repudiate them, and too much wilfulnoss 
and .sore -feeling about Castro. Oik? day when 1 
found him in the vein he said to me these very 
words : “ Every body eries out, that (‘astro must 
be given uj), but no one say.s that Avignon must 
b(! I’estored : every one declares that the king 
deserves compensation for the affronts endured by 
him, hut no one says a woM of recompense for the 
insults inflicted on the elergy ; supposing it were 
true, whieh is by no means the ease, that Im- 
periali and our brother Mario ordered the pro- 
ceedings against the atnhassa»l(»r, and that the king 
might claim satisfaction of the.se two, — still, what 
has Castro to do with the matter 1 and thtu if 
Mario is innocent, why should he bo repudiated 
^ by us ? ” ] 

So it goes on ; a tissue of self-sufficient iuvec- 
tive.s ; full of jn’ofoiiud contempt for the whole 
<‘cclfsia.stical body ; a wholly modern tone of feel- 
ing. The possibility of the Frcuieh making them- 
selves masters of Romo is already contemplated. 
At times we are almost tempted to doubt whether 
such things could really have been read before the 
senate. Rut if we reflect that just then violent 
attacks were directed from all (piarters against 
the Roman sec (the fiercest satires appeared, e. g. 
“ Lc ])utanisme dc Rome,” in which it was siiid 
point blank that the po])e must he given a wife to 
prevent greater evils, and that the ])apacy must bo 
luado hereditary), .and that this wiis the period 
in which its credit began generally to decline, wo 
shall then ctJtase to consider the thing so improba- 
ble. On the whole our author had a very good 
knowledge of the court and the country : it is 
worth while to hear what he says about tlio States 
of the Church. 

“ Si pal pa con mano, I’ccclesiastico dominio 
essere totalmente aggravate, si chc molti possessori 
non potendo estrarre da i loro terreni (]uanto basti 
a pagare le pubJiche iinpositionistraordinarianiente 
aggiunte, trovaiio di consiglio di iiecessita rabbaii- 
donare i loro fondi e cercarc da paesc men rapace 
la fortuna di poter vivere. Taccio do datii e 
gabelle sopra tilth? le robe comestibili, niinui 
eeeettuata : pcrche lo taglie, i donativi, i sussidii 
c le altre straordinario angberie die studiosanieiitc 
s’inventaiio, soiio fali clie^eccitarebbono coinpas- 
sione e stupore se i terribili commissarii die spe- 


disce Roma nolle cittii suddite con siijireina aiito- 
rita d’inquirere, veiulcre, .osjiortari', condannare, 
non eccedessta'o ogui credeuza, non esseiido iiiai 
iTiesc die non voliiio sii le fxiste grifoni ed arpio 
col sopraniaiiteJlo di conimissurii o della fabrJea 
di S. Pietro o de legati pii o do sjiogli o degli 
ardiivii o di ventieinqiie altri tribunali Romani : 
onde restano niartirizzate le borse, beiidie esauste, 
de* sudditi isnpotenti ad ultima prove. E pero, 
se si pongono da parte Ferrara e Bologna, con 
le ((uali si usa qualche riguardo c lc quali’ soiio 
favorite dalla natura ed arte di ottiiiii terreni e 
di merc.atura industriosa, tutte le altre dtta della 
Romagna, della Marca, Umbria, l*atriiuoiiio, Sa- 
bina e Territorio di Roma sono niiserabili per 
ogiii rispetto : ne trovasi (oh vergogna dc Romani 
coinaiidaiiti) in alcuna eitla I’arte della laiia o della 
seta, non die dc paniii d’oro, se due o tre piceiolc 
bicocche di Fos.4onibroiie, Pergola, Mateliea, Ca- 
merino o Norcia n’eccettuo : e pure faeilnienti? per 
r.abbondanza della lana o seta si ])otrebbe iutrodurre 
ogni vantugievole inercatura. Ma essendo il dominio 
eeelesiastico un teiTcno die si ha ad a flit to, eoloro 
die lo noleggiano, non pensano a bonifiearlo, iiia 
solameiite a eavanie qiiella pingiiediiie die puo 
spreniersi'iie inaggiore die sia del povero canqio, 
die smnnto et arido a miovi affittiiali non liavra 
agio di porgere die sterilis.siiiii siilVragi. 
arso i’erario pontificio da un abisso di voragiiic : 
si hebbe per bene arniare per due volte, quasi die 
il prinio eiTore, die costo due milioiii, fosse stato 
iniitabile j>er (|ualche civan/o alia difesa dello 
stato, qiuuido alio prinu? rotturo ogui prudeiiza 
iiisegnava a stringere raccmnodameiito ]»er (non) 
dare pretesto a Fraiicia di chieder peggio. Cu 
calcolo,cbp fed iiella mozzatura di (piattro o mezzo 
per cento die rendevaiio i liiaghi de nioiiti, coinnio 
iaiino di sette per cento iiella nostra zecea, ridotti 
a quattro solaniente, trovai die a un mezzo seiido 
per eeiito in ciiiqimiita milioui e.fiettivi di debito, 
la camera venue a guad.agiiarc 250 in. scudi di 
eiitrata, die a quattro per (?ento formarebbe un 
capitale di sei milioui e mezzo.” 

[It is palpable that the eeclesiastic.al realm is 
utterly ovcrwhelnuMl by its burtluins, so that many 
proprietors, finding it impossible to draw from their 
estates enough to pay the extraordinary imposi- 
tions of the state, take counsel of necessity, throw 
up their possessions, and go suck the means of 
subsistence in less rapacious countries. I say 
nothing of the dues and customs upon all eatables, 
none excepted ; for the tolls, donatives, subsiditss, 
and other extraordinary extortions which ai’e stu- 
diously invented, are such as would excite com- 
passiou and amazement, if the terrible commis- 
sioners whom Rome sends into the aforesaid cities 
with supreme authority to inquire, sell, carry off, 
luid condemn, did not exceed all belief, there never 
being a niontii but sees these griffins or harpies 
fly to tlieir posts in the iissuiiied form of commis- 
sioners of the works of St. l*eter’s, or of jiious 
bequests, or of Bjiogli, or of the ai’diiives, or of a 
score of other Roman boards : hence the exhausted 
purses of tlio lidpless subjects are tortured to the 
last degree. And thus, setting aside Femvra and 
Bologna, which are treated with some considera- 
tion, and which are favoured by nature and art 
with excellent lands and with iiuiniifactures, all 
the other cities of Romagna, the March, Umbria, 
the Patrimony, Sabina, and the Territorio di Roma 
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arc wretched in every respect : nor (O ! shaiiio to 
Roman rulers) is tlie manufacture of wool or of 
silk, not to speak of cloth of gold, found in any 
town, two or three petty villages of Fossombrone, 
Pergola, Matelica, (^merino, and Norcia except- 
ed ; and yet from the abuiidanec of wool and 
silk a very proiitahle trade might ho crc'ated. 
But the ecclesiastical territoi*y is an estate leased 
out to tenants who do not think of improv- 
ing it, but only of squeezing the ifiost they can 
out of the ill-fated soil, which, worked out of all 
heart, will have nothing but the most barren 
returns to offer to new ttmants. The papal trea- 
•sury too seeins a hottoiiiless pit : it was thought 
riglU to take up arms twice ; as if the first t‘rror, 
which cost two millions, was to be imi(ati‘d for 
any advantage it promised in deftnice of the state, 
whereas upon the first breach every consideration of 
prud(mee demanded that an accommodation should 
1)0 at once concluded, to avoid giving France a 
pretext for insisting (»n less favourable terms. 
By a caleiilation I made of tin* reduction of int<*rest 
<in the luoghi di moiiti from four ami a half per 
cent (they pay seven ])er e('Ut in our mint) to four, I 
found that at half a scudo per cent on fifty millions 
of ilebt the tr»*asury gained 250 thousand yearly, 
which at four per ct'iit would form a capital of 
six miliioiis and a half.] 

135. Vita (fi yllcsifdudro VI f. Gm la ile^trrizknh' 
(Ir/lc, siw ndhrrrtfzc e (joi'i’nio. IfiOC. [Life of 
Alexander VII. With a description of his ad- 
herents and his government. | 

This is not a biography, at Ic'ast not .such an 
one as Pallav iciiii wrote, hut ii general account of 
the proeeiMlhigs of this pope, in the light in which 
they were regartled in Rome, eomposiul by a. well- 
informed ;md on the whole a well-meaning eon- 
tern ))orary. 

Fgli c,” it says of the pope, ‘‘ veramentc d ani- 
m(» ]iio, religiose, divoto, (; vori'hhe operare miracoli 

per conservatioue del christiaiiesimo : mac 

jiigro, timi<lo, irresoluto, e iriolte volte mal opera 
per non opei’are. ” lU o is of a truly pioii.s iiiiiid, 
religious and devout, and would fain work miracles 

for the preservation of Christianity but he 

is sluggish, timid, irresohite, and sometimes works 
amiss to avoid w ftrking, | lb* d(!iiounce<l iKqjotism at 
first, and afterwards e.arFusl it to the highest jiitcli. 
All financial matters were in the hands of the 
ne])hewH ;- -thoy enriched themselves very much ; 
— the quarrels with (’requi wore to be im]mte<l 
entirely to tht'iii ; the pope reservol only foreign 
atfairs to himself. Rut he paid too little attention 
to them, lie held literary meetings at honu* that 
took up much of his tiiiu' : in the evening Rosj)i- 
gliosi spent an hour in conversation with him. In 
fact, matters w(*nt on but very indilferejitly. Tlie 
pope gave his answei’s in general terms, while yet 
th(‘re was minister to whom parties could 
address themselves, 

Tlie conclusion is not very cheering. The author 
sums up in these words : “I/ainhitione, Pavaritia 
et il lusso dominano il palazzo : v pure la pieta, 
la hontA ct il zelo dominano Alessandro Vll.” 
[Ambition, avarice, and luxury sway tho palace ; 
yet piety, goodness, and zeal svvay Alexander 

Vll.] 



136. Jli'latiitne dl Iloma di (Viacomo (luirini Kr. 
1667(6) 23 l'’<‘hr. — [Report on Rome by 
Giacomo Q,uirini.] 

Giacomo Quirini passed three years and a half 
at tho court of Alt^xaudor Vll., and was after- 
wards accredited for a while to Clement IX. ; Ills 
report comprises tliis whole period. 

He first describes the last years of Alexander 
Vll., not indeed with the animosity of his j)rede- 
cessors, hut essetitially to tlie same jiurposc 

“ In 42 tru'si ehe servii Alessandro Vll, euJiohhi 
esservi il solo nome del poiitefice, ina non I’uso de l 
pontificato, datosi quol capo alia quieto <lelP animo, 
al solo juMisierc di vivero, o con sev(*ro divi<'to 
ripiidiato il negotio, scenmte tutto quelle virtu die 
da cfirdinalc prestanteinente teneva con vivaeita 
di spirito, iiigegiio iiel distingiicrc, proiitezza lu'i 
partiti, diHinv«)ltura nel risolvere c facilita suj)ra- 
grandc dell’ es]>rimersi.” Ho depicts the abuses 
t»f nepotism. He predicts mischief from tbo build- 
ing of tho colonnades of St. Peter’s, tlie blann* of 
w'liich is im])uted to tho cavalier Bernini : — “ ron- 
dera per senqu’o disahitata la citt.a Leonina, spia- 
nato le ease, moltiplicalo raeque delle fontane, 
scemati i fuoehi : cagiona in cfuiseguen/.a la mal’ 
aria.” [It will for over depopulati; tho Leonine 
city, cause the houses to be levelled, the water-works 
to h<‘ increased, hearths to be diminisln*d in num- 
ber : malaria will bo result.] Ho relates tho 
abuses of pensions ana places with .special refer- 
eiu*<* to Venice, from which every year the .sum 
of 106,000 (bleats found its way to Romo. It is 
reniarkahlo that Ah'xander Vll. w'as, on his 
sid<‘, very mueh dissatisfied with the cardinals ; 
be complained that they .sided with the te mporal 
princes, even in tho affair of Castro, and that tln^y 
would not oven give him good advioo : “ Si lagnuva 
non osser dottrina e virtii sodisfact nto in (ju(*i por- 
porati, non arricordando mai ripieghi o partiti ehe 
prima lui non li .sapt's.se.” There was an uiiiver.sal 
degeneracy. 

The conclave was overruled through Chigl’s 
concessions to the S([uadr(mo volanto. It proved 
afterwards, howevc'r, tliat Chigi had done w'(‘ll in 
this ; to these concessions lu* ow’cd it that Clement 
IX. granted him sonu^ share in tlie government. 

Quirini describes (3ement IX. as weak and 
hnrth(‘ned with diseases, but firm, nay obstinate 
in bis opinion : be sometimes forbad* his niinis- 
tei*s to revert to a siihjeot on which he had oma; 
made up his mind. A musieian of I’isUtja, of tin' 
name of Atto, well known in V^eniee, was admitted 
to confidential iiiti'reourse with him. Quirini eha- 
racferiscs as heroic his deterininatioii to make 
some remission of the taxes. “ .MostiV) oroiea 
pieta, levando due giulj di gahella di maeinato dei 
riihiatelli, privandosi di 2 inilioni di seudi.” 

lie proceeds to speak C)f the family of Clement 
IX., particularly cardinal Rospigliosi, wlioiii he 
thus de.se ribes. 

“ Tuttoche il giorno innanzi della mia partenza 
seguissc la pn»inotioue, rcstando al cardinalato 
promosso I’abate Rospigliosi in etii di 38 aimi fiuili, 
eio non ostaiite, avendolo per due volte conosciuto 
ill Spagna e trattat<ilo in Roma con iicgotii diver*- i 
come coppiere di‘l cardinal Chigi, posso coii dis- 
tinta coguitione riferire all’ EE VV chc il pai)a 

• Sti piige 289. 
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parlando meco frcqucnteincnte iiollo audicnzo e 
hiMeiandoHi con giustizia rapire lo considerava per 
canto miii'iHtro, o per coiiseiitimuntu coinunc gli 
attribuiva mcrito e lode ; et in (juesto credo die 
moi'alinetite nun d poBsa iiigannare, ])ereho niun 
iiipote di papa ^ comparHo in teatro pin informato 
di Ini, mentre in corte cattolica fu sempre a parte 
della lunga nunciatura del zio. Nella secretiiria di 
Htato in Homa era ruiiico direttore, fomiando let- 
iere o rispuHte negli alfari de’ iiriiicipi. liworti 
poi li turbini per lo pessime riHolutiuiii con I’am- 
btisciatoro Crechi fu piima espedito a S. Quirico e 
poi a Livorno, con intentione pin tosto di portar le 
lusinghe di palazzo die di soddiafare I’anibasciator 
duca : et aggiustato in fine il negotio fu nella lega- 
tione di Cliigi spedito in Francia a con.sultare lo 
forinniita del trattainonto : o ritornato in Roma 
col titolo irintt‘i‘niincio pasHo in Fiandra : ot a.s- 
sunto al pontilicato papa Clemente cre<Ie con la 
s[)erariza e con ropiiiiono di peter ctuiciliarc le 
diftereiizo conservando mdlo .stesso tempo gli orna- 
iiieiiti della pace e rimuovere i poricoli tlella giierra, 
dove gli espedi la pleiiipotcnza p(‘r aggiustaro i din- 
parcri vertenti tra lo corone. Nelli di cui viaggi 
et impieghi siecome nei primi giorni profuse con 
grjinde generosita molt’ oro ; cosi, c.aduto mortal- 
nientu infenno in Susa, convenno con prodigalita 
dispensaro iniinito contantc, a segno che 140 m. 
scudi no risen te d’aggravio la camera apostoliea. 
Nel resto il naturale suo ^nelancouico : uonio di 
pocho parole e ritirato in sRtesso : ct in tanti anni 
di conversationi e d’anticamcra si dimostro con 
tutti indiffci’i nto, non palcsando sviscerata amicitia 
o confidenza con alcuno, essendo piu tosto misurato 
che sostenuto nei discorsi : et liora a causa del 
patiinento sofferto vesta per qualche moincnto pre- 
dominato da certa tissatione de’ peiisieri, e tendo nel 
negotio, nelle visite e nell’ agitation della cortc 
•s’applica c divertiaca: con tutto cio dirigo la secre- 
tai’ia state il cardl Azzolini sottoscrivendo lo 
stesso cardie gli ordini alle legationi non ineiio die 
allc nunciature do’ principi. Sin qui rcsta poi 
dalla beiieficenza del paj):i proveduto di 30 m. 
scudi di pensioui e badic cho teneva il pontctice, 
di quattro mila scudi per la mort(5 del card*^ 
I’alotta, e di dudici in. scudi dtdla legatioiie 
d’Avignone conio cardinal padrone.” (Notwith- 
standing that the |)roiiiotion tooU })lace the day 
before my departure, on which occasion the abbatc 
Uospigliosi was made cardinal in his 30th year, 
still, as L had known him twice in Spain, and had 
dealings with him at various times in Ivoine as 
cupbearer to cardinal Chigi, I can distinctly relate 
to your excelbiiicics that that pope, frequently con- 
versing with me, sjioke witli just warmth of him 
as a courteous minister, and one who, by common 
consent, was deserving of high praise. And in 
this 1 think it morally impossible he can be mis- 
taken ; for no pope’s nei)hew ever appeared on the 
stage better informed tlian lie, since he was all 
along employed in his uncle’s long nunciature at 
the Spanish court, lie \vas sole director in the 
secretaryship of state at Rome, dictating all 
answers and replies in the affairs of foreign 
princes. When the troubles arose in consequence 
of the V('ry injudicious measures pursued towards 
the ambassador CrtN^ui, he was sent first to S. 
Q,uirico, and afterwards to Leghorn, rather as the 
bearer of palace flatteries, than with a view to 
give satisfaction to the um’iassador duke. When 


this affair was at last settled, he was sent in Chigi’s | 
legation to France, to arrange tlie formalities of 
the treaty ; and on his return to Rome he was 
dispatched to Flanders with the title of internun- 
cio. On the accession of pope Clement he enter- 
tained confiilential hopes of preserving peace and 
preventing war, being employed as plenipotentiary 
to adjust the differences between the two crowns. 
In his journeys and employments he scattered 
gold with lavir.h generosity ; and on being seized 
with a deadly illness at Susa, he thought proper 
prodigally to i*xpeiid a vast amount, so that the 
apostolic treasury suffered to the amount of 
140,000 scudi. His character is melancholy: lui. 
is a man of few words, and retired within himself ; 
and <htring so many years of iiitereourse and antt*- 
chamber commerce, he luus shown himself indilfer- 
ent to all, never manifesting any cordial or eoiiti- 
dential friendship for atiy one, and ho has alWays 
been rather measured than bold in his discourse. 
At present, in consequence t)f the sufferings he 
has endured, there are moments when ho labours 
under a certain stagnation of thought, and tln n he 
plunges into business, and endeavours to amuse 
himself with visits and the bustle of tlio court. 
In coiiseciuenco of all this, the Hecretaryshij) of 
stjito is directed by cardinal Azzolini, who signs 
the orders to the legations, as well as to the iiun- 
eiaturcs at the courts of princes. Up to this time 
he has been provided by the pope’s beneficence 
with pensions and abbeys, formerly held by the 
pope, to the amount of three thousand scudi ; he 
has derived four thousiuid scudi from the death of 
cardinal I’alotta, and twelve thousand scudi from 
the legation of Avignon, as eai'dinal padi’onc.] 

137. Wfitiove ilcVa corte di Hmna al re ehristianuH- 

mo dal di (HKinne [Report to ilie king 

of France on the court of Rome, by monsieur 
de Charme.] 

A report which has been printed both in French 
and Italian, hut which (and perhaps this is the 
very reason why it was printed) contains very 
little of importance. 

The disorders of the apostolic camera are here 
also S('t forth, and it is remarked how little they 
were remedied by the restrictions imposed by 
Clement IX. on bis nephews ; ho>v little, too, was 
the efficiency of any congregation, and how a gene- 
ra! baiikiniptcy w'.as to he feared. 

(Jrimani’s remarks on the dearth of able men, 
the good intentions, but little energy, of Rospigli- 
*osi, and the state of the prelature and the country, 
are here confiriiKMl. 

There are editions of this work in which several 
things have bec*n taken unaltered from (irimaiii. 

I rather doubt, however, that this work was the 
production of a French ambassador ; if so, its 
author must liavo been the duke do Cliaulnes, 
whom we find mentioned in tho “ Ndgotiations 
relatives a la succession d’Espagiic, Ir.” }>. 570, as 
ambassador to Rome : at any rate, it is the work 
of a contemporary who was not uninformed. 

138. Relatione ddla mrte di Roim del saj*" Antonio 

(wrimani, anilMisclatore della njnMica di Vene- 
tin in Roma durante il jjontijicato di Clnnente 
JX, 1(>70‘ on the court of Romo 
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l)y Signor Antonio Grimuni, amboAHador from 
the republic of Venice during the pontificate 
of Clement IX.] 

Quirini expresBod himself somewhat dubiously 
as to the virtues of Clement IX. The experience 
people had had of Alexander VI 1. might have 
made him cautious. On the other hand, Grimani 
bursts out into unbounded eulogy, at least as re- 
gards the pope’s moral (pialiti(;H. ‘•Veriiincnte la 
inan^uetudine, la modestia, la piaeevolezza, la mo- 
deratione, la clemenza, la candidiizza «lt*ir animo, 
la purita della eonseieiiza sono doti sue partieolari.” 
•[In truth, gentleness, modesty, amiability, modera- 
tion, eloTnency, candour, and purity of conscience 
are his special gifts.] lie declares he had never 
known a better man. 

Ho first relates the nio<leration displ.aycd by 
Clement in jjroviding for his nephews. It aj)pears, 
liowever, that there were objections alleged on this 
head in Romo, (rriniani oven tlionglit that the 
IMstojesc would revenge themselves at some future 
time on tlio nephews for the unexpected reiudse 
(ln‘y had received. 

IMiis mueh, h(jwever, is certain, that Clement 
ma<lc no serious t'ftorts to refoi’in other abuses : 
the cry was soon, that if anotlier Sixtus V. did not 
arise, the papacy was in danger of utt(;r ruin. 

Grimani ejium(Tat<'H the most prominent, evils : 
the sale of otHc('s, wluMua; resulted the d<‘artli of 
able men ; had tiiiaucial economy ; above all, the 
neglect of tln5 nioidis. “ A I pn'sente i religiosi 
sono teiiuti in un coiKs tto si vile die da per loro si 
alloiitanano di coinparir mdla corle p(‘r non ricc- 
vere afironti da’ cortigiani piii iiiliini. Le jjorjxnv 
e vescovadi si teiigono vilipesi su lo spallo do’ 
religiosi, e nello concorrenze uu pretuccio igno- 
raiite <*, vitioso ottenara il preniio supra il religioso 
dotto e da hone. I nipoti nun ciu*ano do’ religiosi : 
IJerelio non possono da (pu'sli <‘SHor corteggiati 
come da’ preti. Se si parla di aggrav j, i inonast«*rj 
sono i prinii : so di riforma, n(»n si parla di preti, 
mil di rtdigiosi. In somnui, si toglie .affiitto ad 
ogni uno la voloiita di studiaro e la cura di difeiider 
la chiesa dalle fal.s<} o])iiiioni clui vanno seminnndo 
i lumiici di iioma : de’ (piali iiioltiplicandosi gior- 
naliiiejito il numero, e deteriorandosi ipiello de’ 
I’i'ligiosi dotti ct eseiiipluri, potrehhe in breve sof- 
fririie non ]>oco detrimeiito la corte. Ondo al iiiio 
credere farehhofio bene i pontefici di procui*ar di 
rimettere i regoliiri nel pristine i)osto di stinia, p.ar- 
tecipaiidoli di ({uaiido in <[uaiido caricho e digiiitri, 
tauto piu ch’esseiulo grande il numero possono 
scegliore i sogg(dti a loro piacorc : e cosi nelle reli- 
gioiii vi outran ‘hhoiio huomini emlneiiti, dove cho 
tengono a vile hoggidi <li c<»prirsi le spalle d'un 
cappuccino i piii falliti mcrcauti, ne si veggono 
entrar no’ inonasterj die gentc mocanica.” [The 
regular clergy are at present held in such con- 
t(‘inpt that tliey are loth to appear at court, that 
they may not bo insulted by the lowest courtiers. 
It seems to l»3 coiisidf-red that the purple and the 
episcopal robes ivould be disgraced if put on the 
shouldiM’s of monks and friars ; and in all competi- 
tions, an ignorant and vicious fellow, if he be a 
priest, will carry off the prize in preference to a 
learned and worthy member of a religious order. 
The nephews have no regard for monks, because 
they do not pay them court as the priests do. If 
burthens arc to be imposed, the monasteries are 


the first to be visited with them ; if the question 
of reform he entertained, tlie priests are never 
talked of, but the monks. In fine, all love for study, 
and care for the defence of the church, are 
effectually smothered by the false ideas sown by 
the enemies of liomo : those enemies daily increas- 
ing in numhera, whilst that of learned and exem- 
plary monks diminishes, the court may soon snfler 
no little detriment. Wherefore, in my opinion, 
fhe popes would do well to endeavour to restore 
tlni regular clergy to their former credit, by be- 
stowing employments and dignities on them from 
time to time, the more because there being a great 
number of them, selections might be mafle from 
them at pleasure. In this way men of emineue»‘ 
would be induced to enter the orders, whereas, 
now'-a-days, the most broken traders scorn to cfiver 
their shoulders with the hood, and none hut haudi- 
craft-smen will enti*r the monasteries.] Rut, unfo)*- 
tiinately, no remedy for this state of things was to 
he ex]K*cted from Clement IX. : ho was far too 
lukewarm, of too easy a temper. 

After the descri[)lion of the pope, the ambassador 
passes on to his nearest kindred. First he speaks 
of cardinal Rospigliosi, of W’hoin it was hoped 
‘S|iiod osset redempturus Israel.” lie points out 
why this hope li.ad been disapjiointed. “ Tre cose 
per mio credtTo sono quelle che fanno eanniunar 
col piede di piomho il cardinal [)rcdetto, accusato 
di lentezza di gj iiio o ^i maiicanza d’a])plicatioiic. 
I^n priina e il gran dt sidc rio di voler far bene ogni 
eo.s.a e di dar gusto a tutto il mondo, cosa clui diifi- 
cilme.nte puo riuscire adun’ huomo elie non c asso- 
luto padrone. La st.*conda e cho la sna vohudii 
vieiie. imbrigliata o, trattenuta <lal paj>a, il (juale, so 
bene ania e considera coji ainore ('straor<linai'io 
<piesto nij>ote, gode pero di fare il tutto a siio modo ; 
onde diihioso il Uospigru)8i tl’incontrar nelle sue 
risolutioni h' negative dell paj)a e dull’ alfra parte 
voleiido sodisfare grinloressati, fuggo le oceasioni 
«li coneliidere eosa alciina. E finalmento gli noee 
ancora la eapacif.a del proprio ijilendiinento, par- 
ticolarmente in j|uelle cose cIk? dipeiidono da lui : 
poiche ahhoiidando, come si c detto, di ripi(‘ghi 
(%*ipaei da sostenere il posto di nipeUe, da .si gran 
copia nasce la gran peuiiri.a nelle risolutioni, per- 
dendo la maggior parte di'll* hore ]»iu pretiosc a 
ineditarc e crivellare le materie, et intaiito ehe si 
incdita e erivclla il modo da eligero senza inancaro 
le piu adequate, il tempo vola e le oceasioni fug- 
gono.” ['fhere are three things in my (q>iniou 
that mak(‘ tlx* afon‘S.aid eardinal lenden-pae«‘d, ac- 
cused as ho is of sluggishness of mind and of want 
of application. The first is his great desire of 
doing everything well, ajid plea.sing everybody,— a 
thing which no man can very readily accomplish 
who is not absolute master. The secimd is, that his 
will is hridh'd and retarded by the pope, who, 
though ho regards his m?phew with extraordinary 
atfection, is fond, for all that, of doing everything in 
liis own way : the eonseqiienee is, that Rosj)igliosi, 
fearful of having his resolutions met ))y the pope’s 
veto, ami, on the other hand, wishing to satisfy 
parties interesti-d, shuns occasion to adopt any con- 
clusion. Lastly, the very power of his own nud<‘r- 
standiiig is prejudicial t(» him, especially in those 
matters which depend on himself. For wlu'reas 
he nhoiuids, as I have said, in expedients adaj)te(l 
for inaintalning the post of nephew', a great ]u-ae- 
tical penury springs Konit his mental ahuml:me« , 
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thc most valuable time being for the m(»8t part 
consumed in pondering and sifting his subject ; and 
while he is doing this, and striving not to miss one 
grain, time rolls on, and tin? opportunity slips 
away. ) The justice, lu)wevor, must not he deiiii'd 
him of admitting that he had not enriched hinist'lf : 
“ haveiido trascurato inolte occasioiii d’arricchirsi, 
e riiavrehhe p<»ssnto fare senza scrupolo e con 
bimna cosciemza ” (but had let slip many oppor- 
tunities, when lu! might have done so without 
hcrnple, ami with a clear conscieiieoj. It was 
thought, indeed, that Rospigliosi favoured Chigi, 
particularly with a view to himself becoming pope 
one day tiirongh his aid. The ambassador confutes 
this o])ii]inii. 

It is reimirkahle how the charaeter and tone of 
thought of the ])»)p(* and the cardinal padrone were 
rcHeeted in the suhordiuat*? members of the court. 
They were not without good intentions and capa- 
city, hut from one cause or another they could give 
no jiraetical i)roof of them. “ Di due ministri si 
serve partieolarmente il cardinale nelle cose die 
corrono alia gioriiata. L’uiio c monsignoro Agustiiii, 
huomo prudeiiti; e di vita esenijjlare, die piio dirsi 
di lui come di (iiobhe Vir simplex et tiinens deum, 
ma del resto lento, lungo e irresolute e tanto iucU- 
nato a voler far bene die fa poco per lo duhbio di 
non far male : onde con (jnesta natura ha saiputo 
dare cosi bene nell’ liuniorc del padrone die lo 
deeaiita per un’ oraeolo e lo stiina il principal mi- 
nistro della corte, beiidie qiielli die coiitiiiuamente 
lo sentono nelle eongregationi, iie faimo altro con- 
cetto, c lo ooiifessaiio bene ])er uii soggetto medi- 
ocre, nia non pin oltro, c della stessa opini»>ne c 
aiicora il papa. L’altro e inoiisf Fiani, a cui fii 
ilato il earico di segvetario della eonsulta, officio 
vorameiitc die ricerca gran conhdenza col caial* 
padrone : onde con ragione Rospigliosi scelse 
•questo huomo die cronosee il dovere ddl’ ainicitia 
c die in diet to non puo (b'siderarsi maggior eapa- 
cita nel govenio, tuttavia inhabile <juasi di esi*rci- 
tare il suo ollieio per esser podagroso e iiihirmo, 
proloiigando per questo ogui cosa eon gran raiii- 
inarieo della corte, dalla quale vien poco accettato, 
tapto pill die si i voeiferato haver lo maiii iiiclinate 
a ricever preseiiti, ma per me credo die questa 
sia uiia vera maliguita di detiatori.” 

['Phe cardinal particularly employs two ministers 
in the cuiTeiit matters of the day. The one is 
inousignor Agustini, a sensible man, and of e\<‘m- 
j)lary lib', of whom it may h(^ said as of Job 
i “ Vir simpli?x at tiinens Deum,” but <m the otlier 
hand slow, proerastiiiatiiig, and irresolute, and so 
possessed by the desire to do wi ll, that he does 
nothing for fear of doing ill. With such a cha- 
racter he accords so well with his patron’s humour, 
that the latter cries him up for an oriude, and es- 
teems him the principal luemher <if the court ; 
though those who hear him constantly in tlie con- 
gregations are of a diflereiit w;iy of thinking, own- 
I ing liini indeeil to la* a man of middling ability, but 
iioiliing more ; whieli is also the opinion of the pope. 
The other is monsignor Frani, lo whom was eoni- 
mitted the st'cretaryship of the eonsulta, an office 
which r(‘ally requires great trust on the part of 
the eanliiial padrone. Rospigliosi has thci'efore 
rightly seleeted this man, who knows what is due 
to friendshii>, and who really has all the capacity 
that can he desired for government, though almost 
uutithd for discharging h is f functions, being gouty 


and infirm ; so that lie protracts everything, to the 
great annoyance of the court with which he is not 
much in favour, the more so as he is ropoi’ted to 
have a ready liand for receiving presents ; hut 
for my part I believe this to be a malicious ca- 
lumny.] 

It is not necessary to repeat the further details 
respecting the papal family, since it never attained 
to any iniluenco. The po])o’8 brother, Don (’amillo 
Rospigliosi, v^iuld have dpservi^d, as our author 
says, to have been canonised in his lifetime,^ bad 
such been the custom, lie had live sous, of whom, 
however, only two need he named : the second, 
DoiiTommaso, who had already conceived the idea^' 
of promoting the manufactures of the ecclesiastical 
states ; and the youngest, Giambattista — ‘^gioviiie di 
hellissimo asjK*tto c d’un cervollo acutoc penetrante” 
[a very comely youth, of acute iutelleet j — who was 
married to a I’allaviciiii of Genoa, and founded the 
house of Rospigliosi. It is enough to give mcrely^ 
a geiit'ral description of the new relations entered 
into by these nephews. “ Fra tiitti li ponteliei ehe 
SOHO stati iu*l Vatieaiio, non sc no c forse veduto 
inai aleuiio pin politico e pin prudente iiel mante- 
iiersi coil i suoi p.arenti conic fece (Memonte TX, il 
<iuale godeva di esser con loro, ma non gia di darsi 
in preda di loro : anzi quanto piii li niostrava si'gni 
di affetto c di ottima voluntii, tanto iiiaggiormeiitc 
li teneva indi(‘tro senza parteeiparli in uiodo aleuno 
i segreti du’ suoi peusieri. Alla buoiia iiiteiiticuu* 
del papa di torre via dalla eliiesa lo scaudolo intro- 
dotto da lungo tempo medianto la eoimmieatione 
di quasi tutta raiibnata del Vatieauo ehe i ])outeliei 
hamio costiunato di parteeipare ai loro iiijioti, e 
andata congiunta la hoiita del iiijiotisino : perebe 
si puo dire con buona ragione eh(‘ mai in Roma si 
soiioveduti p.ari'iiti di papa piii modesti, piii bumili, 
piii caritativi c mono ilisinti'ressati dt.*’ Rospigliosi, 
« quel che pill iiiqiorta, tutti dotati d’una. stessa 
boiiia c modestia, ehe pi'rb sarebbe stalo im dis- 
imianarsi di lasciarli d’arnare : anzi si jmb dire 
giustameiitc die il pa|>a non li amo mai <[uauto 
sarebbe neeessario al merito delle biro ottime qiia- 
lita, liavtaidoli Imuiti piu tosto come strauieri die 
come pari'iiti per non coinimieare eon eshi loro 
aleuiia cosa di coiiseguenza : con die si reiuleva 
iiifdicc, iiientrc dall’ uiia parte si privava volon- 
tariamente ddia sudisfattioiic necessuria a’ prindpi 
di sfogarsi con i congiunti, e dalF altra si vedeva 
privo ili potersi apriro con i d«>m^-btiei, die per lo 
j>iu eraiio gente idiota o di spiriU) ben mediocre. 
.Si erode die iJ papa non confida le cose piii irripor- 
tanti <ldla corte die colla persona del caivF Chigi, 
il quale come astuto et accorto ha saputo bciiissimo 
gu.atlugiiarsi il suo affetto.” 

[Of all the popes who have been seated in the 
Vatican, never perhiijis was there one more politic 
and pnidfiit in his bearing towards his rela- 
tions than CJcmeiit IX. ; he enjoyed tlieir society, 
but never let them get tlie iijipcr hand of Jiim : 
nay, the more lie lavished his affection upon tliem, 
the more ho kofit them hack and ijever suffered 
them in any wise to participate in his secret 
thoughts. With the pope’s kiudablo intention of 
abolishing the scandal long iiilroduccMl into the 
church, liy the delegation of almost the whole autho- 
rity of the Vatican, were joined all the g<jod points 
of nepotism ; for it may he affirmed that never were 
there seen in Rome a j) 0 ])(*’s relations iiiori' modest, 
humble, charitable, and disinterested than the 
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llospi^liosi, an«l, what ia more iinportiait, all cu- 
(lowed with such goodness and modesty that it 
Avould ho confessing one’s self not human to avoid 
loving thrill : it may thenjforij ho saiil that the 
pope never loved them as their excelK'iit ijualities 
deserved, treating them leather as strangers .than 
as relations, in never imparting to them any thing 
of consequenoe. lie made liimself unhappy by 
this, on the one lumd voluntarily depriving iiimself 
of tlie enjoyment, netujssary to sovefeigns, of uii- 
hosojning themselves to their kindred ; whilst on 
Ihe other hand he was dcbarri*d fi-oiii the possi- 
bility ol iinlmrthmiing himself to those of his houso- 
•liold, VI ho \v(a’e for the most part simple folks and 
persons of very ordinary capacity. It is thought 
that the pojie never confnles the more important 
muttiTs of the court to any one hut cardinal Chigi, 
who, being astute and skilful, has known very well 
how ?o will liis good-will.] 

There follows a discriiition of the cardinals, and 
of the ambassad<»rs who resided at the court. But 
the individuals are too insignificant, and the in- 
terests diseussi‘d ;iro too transient, to allow of our 
dwelling upon them. 

IHO. JMafioth' fleHo atuto dtUe cose d\ Jioma del 
mese (ft 1(170. (Alt. f) leaves.) [Report 
on tlie state of Roman affairs in the mouth of 
Sept<*mber lfi70.J 

Besides the Venetian reports, and thosi? profess- 
ing to be French, there nre Spanish also : undoubt- 
edly this n^poi't was drawn up for S[»ain. Mention 
is made in it of anotlier which was sent to tin* 
Spanish coiu*t, and this is alleged .'is reason for 
omitting ci'i’tain matters coiitaiiied in it from the 
one before us. 

C'lenieiit la siui natura e plaeida : per- 

clie non vieiie alouno a suoi ])iedi al quah* rgli 
non desid(*ri di fare ipialche gratia. . . . Va ristret- 
(issiino nelle spose c parcJiissinio iiel dare a .suoi.” 
[IJis elinraeter is gentle : no one approaches his 
feet to whom he d«)es not w’ish to do some fa- 
vour. . . . lie is very parsimonious in his expendi- 
ture, and very sparing of gifts to his followers.] 
Cardinal Altieri : “ opera tiitto da se, e ju»ea iii- 
iluen/a riceve da altri. Sono secoli che non si c 
veduto nil nepote di pontetice nc di inaggior au- 
toritii nc d’abilitti ed integrita.” [lie do(*s every- 
thing of himself, and is v<*ry little iiiflaenced by 
others. For ages there has not been seen a p<»p(*'s 
nephew of greater Aveight, or of greatej' ability and 
integrity.] We perceive that under this reign, too, 
most of the public functionaries had been left un- 
changed. 

But the most important matter related by this 
author is the division in the court. C’higi, Bar- 
berini, and Rospigliosi wore most closely connected 
Avith Altieri. The Spanish ambassador hail, aboA^c 
all, contributed to this. Opposed to these allies 
were the Sij^uidronists, that is, the cardinals of 
Innocent’s creation, who had had so much influ- 
ence ill the last papal idection, and who under th« 
two former reigns had carried their friends into 
office. To tliis party belonged Oniodci, Ottohoni, 
Impcriali, Borroineo, and Azzolino. The queen 
of Sweden entered with great wiirmtli into the 
disputes of these tAvo factious. VVe knoAv how 
highly she esteemed Azzoliiio. In this report she 



is called his faithful serAaiit, and she is clinrged 
with a tliousaud intrigues in favour of the Squa- 
droiiists. 


140. Mt'mone jur dcscnrerc hi rtia iii (Inncufc X 
J*ontt‘Jice Masshno, raccaltc dn (.\tr/o (\ir(ttn 
Orcu'htitOf dfiuino detjLl acrocati constsforia/i e 
pirfctto dc/l* archtno aj^ostoHro di Ah- 

ijdo di Ihtmu. (Alt. 211 pages.) [Memoirs 
towards a life of Clement X. colh-cted hy ( avlo 
Carturi (Jrvietano, dean of tin? consistorinl ad- 
voeates, and ])r<‘feet of the ajjo.stolie archives 
in the castle of S. Angelo in Rome.] 

Composed immediately after the death of tlie 
pope, and finished in Oct. \ii^G : (he author ex- 
prt‘Hsly binds himself to avoid all flattery and to 
.speak the simple truth. “ Da ipiesti fogli sara 
I’adiilatioiio, mia nemica iiTecoucMlinbib*, .Mffatto 
shandita, alia sola verilii Candida e pura atU-neii- 
domi.” According to the author’s intention it is 
tlie oiil^-^ collection to bo used at a future time by 
anotlu*)* writer. 

At first it Avonld seem as tbongh this declaration 
Avas only the language of modesty. 

The ]H)pe’s father, old Jjorenzo Altieri, is admi- 
rably describt‘d : Cartari had been well acijuaintcd 
with him : In* speaks of him as a man of majestic 
deportment, but modest w itlial, as his very coun- 
tenance denoted. 1’hoiigli only a collector, our 
uutlioi* cannot refrain from subjoining a concett<» 
ill the style of his age ; “ di altn'Uanto bella cani- 
tie neir cst<‘nio ricojx'rto quanto di una candidezza 
di eostumi, di una rara pietii a nn raviglia dotato.” 

Kinilio Altieri Avas horn in ir»!)0 : took his doc- 
tor’s di'grce in IGll : was for a Avhile in the studio 
of Fainlili, Avho was afterwards pope. In 1(»24 he 
AA'ent to Boland Avitii that bishop of Nola, J.aneel- 
lotti, Avhose instruction has eonie dowm to us. On 
hi.s return In* Avas made bishof) of Caniej'iiio in 
place of liis brother Ciovan Battista, Avho was ad- 
vanced to the college of cardinals. It is said, 
though Cartari doi'.s not mention the fact, that 
Kniilio liim.self had been already desigiiecl for the 
cardiiialate ; he was better liked than his brother ; 
but he had the self-coiimiainl to ipiit Rome at that 
moment, in order not to stand in his brother’s way. 
Innocent X. sent Kinilio as nuncio to Naples, and 
it is asserted that he Avas instrumental then* in 
allaying the disturbances excited hy Mas.saniello. 
Alexander VI J. made him secretary of the congri*- 
gation de’ vescovi o rogolari, a career Avhieh every 
one had found extrenn'Iy tedious. It Avas not 
till his 7lhh year tliat he obtained iinjM rtant 
promotion. On the 2fHh of Novi'mber KKill, 
Clement iioininateil him cardinal, hut that pope 
had not time e,Ax*ii to givt* him the official hat : 
Altieri entered the eonelave without liaving rv- 
ceived it, and on the 2J(th of Afiril l(> 70 , he was 
hiinsi*lf eleeti*<l pojie. Me refused fin* dignity for 
a while, he declareil then* were others more de.serv- 
iiig, and even ]>oiiited out a. cardinal, Brancacei, 
hy name ; at last, hoAvever, he aeei*pted the supremo 
authority. 

Such Avus the advanct*d ag(* of the new' poyn* : he 
had not one neyihew ; he was fore(*<l to adopt one, 
to share the Aveight of affairs with him. 

“ UitroA'uvasi S. Beatitudiiie neiranno ottnnfe- 
siino di sua etii : ond| per qut'Sta cagione e per 
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imitare i auoi anteceasori, qualL ben conoaccndo la 
pcsaiite mole del pontificato atimarono ueceasario 
di dcputaro per proprio gollievo alcuiio do* cardi- 
nal col titolo di 8(jpriant(jndento gcncmlo dcllo 
stato eccloHiastico, .si comj)iacque a dichiararo Tis- 
tcsso giomo a ({ucata labor! o.sa carica il card* 
Paluzzo Paluzzi degli Albertoiii suo attinente, pcr- 
inutandogli quel cognonio coll* altro d’Altieri.’* 

I he was pleased to appoint on the same 

day to this arduous p(»st, cardinal i*aluzzo Paluzzi 
degli Albertoni, changing his surname at the same 
time for that of Altieri.J 

Let us now j)roceod to the transactions of the 
pontificate. The author speaks first of those per- 
taining to Pome itself. 

The arrival <*f the envoys of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna to tender their allegiance ; — Discovery of 
the inonunient of Constantine at the foot of the 
steps of St. IVter’a : — Dec<»ration of the bridge of 
St. Angelo with ten angf:ls in Carrara marble : 
— Riilhling of the Alticri j>alace, on which there 
were expt'iided about 300,000 .scudi ; ^^hieh, how- 
ever, were not squandered away, since they bene- 
fited the poor : — erection of a second fountain 
in the piazza S. Pietro, which the pope, however, 
di<l not live to see finished : —these are the prin- 
cipal jK)ints on which Cartari dwells. Speaking 
of the palace, he describes the library also. “ Ve- 
desi in sito quasi il piii alto elevalo del medesimo 
]>alazzo lui vaso per lihraria, altrciaiito capacti 
quanto vago per la veduta della eitta c (hdla eam- 
pagna, in inaestose .seanzie rieiiq>ite della gene- 
rositti del card* Altieri di pretiosl lihri d*ogni 
seienza, ehe giungono al numero di 12,000.** [Al- 
most at the top of the palaeo there was an apart- 
ment for a library, as remarkable for its extent 
as for the beauty of tln^ view obtained from it of 
the city and surrounding country ; its majestic 
ranges of shelves were titled up hy the liberality of 
eardinal Altieri with pnieious book.s, in every tle- 
]iartni('iit of knowledge, to the number of 12,000.) 
VV\‘ll do I know it ; J have climbed its 8te])s many 
a time ! Of tin? fountains : “ Traiisportuta la fon- 
tana di l*at)lo V eorj luatdiine meravigliose, quasi 
dirsi tutte d’un j)ezz{), dal sito vecehio dove si 
ritrovava all' altro dove hoggidi si vede stabilita 
in eorrisjxnidenza degl’ingressi laterali del teatro, 
per accoinpagnameiito della mcde.siraa ordino se 
lie fabricasso lui’ altra aflatto simile verso il giar- 
(lino do Cesi, come fu cseguito.” (The fouiiUiin 
of Paul V. was trans])orted by prodigious machim s, 
ill one piece, so to speak, from its old site to that 
whieh it now occupies, corresponding to the site 
entrances of tlio theatre ; and to match it he 
ordered another precisely similar to ho constructed 
towiu’ds the Cesi garden, whicli was deiiej But 
the most ri'inarkablc thing he relates, is about the 
mosaic attributed to Giotto, the Navicella di S. 
Pietro. After it had frtxiuently changed its site 
since the destruction of the portico of the ancient 
basilica where it originally stood, having been 
carried into the palace by Paul V.,by Urban VIII. 
into the church, and hy Innocent X. back again 
to the palace, wliere Alexander VII. again fomid 
it inconvenient, as it appeared impossible to re- 
move it as it was, it was thought better to tiike 
it to pieci‘.s, putting the .stones belonging t<7 each 
figure iutt> a separate bag. It was ])roj>o.scd by 
eai’dimii Ikirberiiii in the reign of Cleiiicnt X. to 
have it restoreil from a copy taki ii under Urban 


VIII. Upon this it was put together once more, 
and placed in the lunette over the middle door of 
the liall. But how it fared in this situation wo 
may gather from Cartari’s words. “ l*erche il 
vano non era capace, fu detlo die lasciandosi Ic 
figure nel proprio essore, potevaiio restringer.si i 
spatii : come fu diligenteinente eseipiito.” [The 
recess not being largo enough, it was suggested 
that the figures might be left of their original 
size*, but the .^])ace8 (liniiiiished : and this was care- 
fully done.] Thus we see that the new master 
was not without reason regarded hy some persons 
as the real executor of the work. 

At last the author arrives at matters of state, 
but on this subject he is very defective. He tells 
u.s that in spite of all his financial difficulties, 
(Element X. woul<l never have recourse h) a 
reduction of tho moiiti, in consideration of the 
numerous families, and, above all, of the pious insti- 
tutions that would sillier thereby : — “ hen eonside- 
raiido il damio die a tantc famiglie ed in partieo- 
lare a luoghi j)ii no resiiUarebhe ;’* In* preferred 
ivtrenelmu nt, and even tln^ carilinal nephew offer- 
ed to give np his salary as sopraiiitendcnte di-llo 
stato. Some money was sent notwithstanding to 
]*olaud, whieh was srirely pressed hy the Turks ; 
on one occasion 30,000, on another Hi, 000, and 
once more 70,000 scudi. A separate collection 
had been made among the cardinals. 

This is the only mention I find of foreign 
affairs. The affairs of the eedesiastical states an^ 
not, however, vt ry profoundly treated. “ Si adn- 
pero alia libi'ra introduzione ddh' merei forestiere, 
e fnrono rivocate tutte lo es(>ijzioni delle galiiHe : 
si diedero ordiiii circa gli otHcii vacahili della da- 
taria e frutti tli essi : — si (*stinse la galxdla del 
quatrino degli arti.sti : — si dichiaro cho alii Komaui 
ct altri nobili dello stato eedesiasiict) sia Ic'cito di 
csercitar commerci seiiza pregiudizj della nohilla.” 
[He laboured for the free introduction of foreign 
goods, and all exemptions fj'oni the eustoms \\ere 
re])ealed : regulations were made us to the oflieii 
vacahili of tlie dataria, and their proceeds : -the 
tax of tho quafrino degli artisti wiia aholislud - 
it was declared that it was lawful for the Jtoman 
and other nobles of the ecclesiastical state to engage 
in commerce without prejudice to their nobility, j 
This is, in fact, all he says of any importance. 

He hardly alludes to any traiisaetions of tho 
pa]>acy in refi renco to the interit.il affairs of the 
catholic church. 

141. ilemmlis Dichnl j^onttfeu Maxhni rifa. (Alt. 
pp. 238.) [Life of pojie Clement X.J 

Cartari supjiosed there Avould he many who 
would \vrit(5 the lifV' of Clement X., and to such h(^ 
deilicated his materials. An author was soon 
found to undertake the ta.sk, but he was a Jesuit, 
and wrote by order of Oliva, his gt iieral. Cardi- 
nal l*auluzzi Alticri furnished him with the mate- 
rials. r 

Althoiigli this author does not name Cartari, it 
is plain he had his work before him. He fre- 
quently docs no more than trau.slato and anqilify 
it. 

If Cartari purposely avoided flatteries, not so 
the Jesuit writer. He relates, that in the year 
(Mi'ineiit X. was born, there was a violent overflow 
of the Tiber, “ quasi pr.escntiret imperaiitis iirbis 
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fiuvius augcritliim ab cxorto turn infante Romanain 
gloriain,” [ as though the imperial stream predicted 
the angmeutatiun of Roman glory by tho infant 
then born.] 

Sometimes, however, his additions aro more 
interesting. He recounts that characteristic ancev 
dote of Clement’s spontaneously giving way to his 
brother. 

In tho latter chapters he enters into the affairs 
of the church. Innumeros in callein»8ulutis re- 
duces ilio regnante vidit Hungaria, (piain catho- 
licam, u\ Francisci card^^® Nerlii verbis utar, peno 
totarn effecit.” [In his reign immense numbers 
we**c brought back to the path of truth in Hun- 
gary, which, to use tho words of cardinal Francis 
Nerli, he made almost wholly eatholic.] Truly a 
startling hyperbole, for neither was Hungary in 
that day by any means so catholic, nor did Clement 
X. conti*ihute much to make it so. “ Ad vemm 
reiigionem in Hibernia coiiservandain ac propa- 
gnndam solertem industriam coiitulit :...... 

])lurimos in Vaticanum regressos Hoemia el cietora 
IJoemhe regna atque inter hos niagiios priucipes, 
plurimos Rlueti atque iis iinitiin:e valles, inagnani 
illorum vim Ilollandia, niajorem vidit Caillia.” 
[Ho laboured industriously for the preservation 
and propagation of tho true religion in Ireland. 

In Hohcinia and the kingdoms ccumeeted 

with it a vast iiumbej*, among them great prinei's, 
retraced tlieir steps to the Vatican, so likewise 
did numbers in Uhietia and the neighbouring val- 
lics, multitudes in Holland, and still more imme*- 
rous converts in France.] All this, however, is in 
very general terras. 

Whilst he extols the pope’s justice and Ids love 
for his subjects, he excuses him for having rai.sod 
contributions for the Poles in their stniggles 
against tlie Turks, by impositions on tho clergy, 
and for having raised new loans. Ho abolished 
oppressive taxes, and instead of them imposed 
burtlujns on articles of luxury, on foreign wines, 
and tobacco ; with regard to his relations, too, ho 
displayed tin* greatest moderation. What if ho 
had enabled them to build the Alticri palace ? 
think, on the other hand, Jiow few estate's the 
Altieri family had laid their hands on: “ Qnam 
iiiininiiiiii in spatiiini eontraliaiitur Alteriis prijud- 
pihus sufjjecta oppida et rura, cum latissime i)ateat 
aliorum ditio.” 

• 

142. A^uoro goTt’nio Ji J?owa sotfo il f/i 

pajju C/cmt'nk X. (IJarb. leaves.) New 
government of Rome under the poiitihcate of 
Clement X.J 

This document gives an account of the family 
affaire of Pauluzzd, ami his singular elevation to 
the position of papal nephew. 

The pope’s brother, the head of the house of 
Altieri, ha<l left only a daughter, and had ordered 
that, if she married, her husband should take the 
name of Altieri. ^ 

Cardinal Pauluzzi’s nephew married this heiress 
of the house of Altieri. 13y this means the two 
families were united. 

All the other “relations — for instance, tho Ga- 
brielli, who w'ore the next of kin — were thrown 
into tho background. 

On the whole, the government was, from the first, 
less lenient than tho former one, whieh was in fact 


owing to the circumstance that Clement JX. had 
burthened with debt even those hrenclu^s of reve- 
nue which till his time had always been reservtMl. 
Already the little army began to be disbanded. 
The author thinks that even the trifling diiiitnution 
effected by Clement IX. in the taxes would oblige 
the state to divest itself of all armed force. 

He also complains of the mode of administration, 
— of the recklessness which was already become 
habitual with the rulers of the ecclesiastical states. 

Vedciidosi udiati et abborriti tanto piii s’infit'rano, 
e tirutosi il ca}»pello sugli occhi non guardnno in 
faccia a nessuno, c faceiido d’ogni erha fascio non 
pensano die al fu’oprio iiiteresse seiiza minima 
apprensionc del publico.” [The more they find 
themselves abhoiTed, the more dogged they btv- 
c<une, — slouching their hats over tlieir brows, and 
looking no one in the fact?. All is fish that comes 
to their nets, and they care for nothing but tlieir 
own interest, not giving the slightest thought to 
that of the public. 1 

143. lu'hit'ioiip ihlfo stato ftrcsaiU’ rftffit cortc (Vi 
lionut^ Jaffa aH\n‘^’‘° jiritictfu’ Jjhjul gorerna- 

Imui di M’tfa)i(t ilair ///"“^ N*" Ftth r. Jiozzonl 
wriato idraonl''^** da S. iC. alia cortt' ajgfnwo 
Clruattfi' X. (24 leaves.) [Report on the 
pr»*sent state of tlu5 eoiirt of Rome, presentetl 
to the ])ianec di Ligni, governor of Milan, by 
Federigo Uozzoni,iiis exci*ll<‘ucy’s umbiussador 
extraordinary to Clement X.] 

Written somewlmt later than the foregoing 
report. 

The position of ])arties had already uiuhTgone 
another change. Rospigllosi and Chigi were neg- 
lected by tho reigning house, wliich sought th(‘ 
alliance of the Squadronists. 

The mutual relations of the pope and cardinal 
Altieri are thus described : — 

“ 11 papa non ha ai)i)lieatiom) aleuna, si per la 
eadente sua eta, conm anehe per esser sue comia- 
turale attendere alia propria (piiete c sottrarsi 
dalle cure gravi die jiotrebbero turbare la senuiita 
deir aiiimo .siio, solo indinato a vivere tranquilla- 
niente. l'’gli pernio non j)uole saperc le ainininis- 
trationi della giustitia ne altri negotii politici ddla 
corte e dello stato ecdesiastico : oiide. il ricorrere 
a hii noil giova punto a <judU die da suoi nnnistri 
vcngono oppressi : e ])lt liavere pretc'sto jiiii colo- 
rito di non ingerirsi in sirnili atVari, piu volte si fa 
stimaro ammalato, non Iralaseiando ])er ipiesto le 
sue doinestidie eonversationi, die doj)o desinato 
giornalmcntu si premh* con giuodii di carte e g«)di- 
niento di suoni e canti. 

“ Laseia il governo d(‘lla chie.sa totalnieiife a I 
cardinale Altieri, et in esso lum si ingerisec^ st' non 
(}iianto c iiecessario j>er la sua approvatioiie in voce 
o seritto : ind resto ha rassegnato in tal nianiora 
die piu volte Tha teniiito e iiascostainente ha lotto 
fare elemosine, regali e eos»! siinili : ina la colla- 
tione de’ beiieficii, vescovati et eh ttiom' de’ sog- 
getti alia porpora resta al lotah* avbitrio di ess<» 
cardinale : il quale e uonio Ihininalico, e difticil- 
mento si sdegna e.stcTiiaim nte, e quando cid fa, 
cessa di veiidicursi. Ha molt’ attitiidiiic a soste- 
iierc la cariea die timie, et in fatti viiole sajw ro et 
indrizzare tutti gli affari grandi e pieeoli non solo 
della corte ma aneora di lotto lo stato eede.sia.stieo, 
il die da iilcuni .si atlribliisce a grande avidita di 
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Huoi iiitercssi, nelli quali e vigilantissimo, non las- 
ciaiido paasjire occaaionc alcuiia di non approfit- 
tarli : ogiii giorno in tal’ hure determinate da audi- 
en/.a a tiitti i miiiintri della ct)rte et alii loro segre- 
tarj, et esBo da le regole et istruttioni non solo 
generali ina anche particolari, di inodo che li giu- 
(iici ot il medesiino governatore non luinno nolle 
loro cariolie arbitrio alciino. 

“ 11 i)rim;ii)ale lllilli^.tro del medesimo oardinale 
c state <'t e Tabbatc* Piooini, soggetto di deboli 
parti et inleriori iiabili, die prima della pnmiotion 
di CleiiH'iitc Deeiino era suo cameriere : onde per 
introdutione, an/i per Tarbitrio, conforme la co- 
iiiune stima, die baveva do’ voleri di esso canli- 
nalo, ba eongregato uii’annua I'litmta di 12 m. 
seudi et on eapitale di 200 m., bavendo altrettaiito 
empito il capo di fumo quanto la borsa dWo. 
Pern al j)rcsonte c ci'SMata tant’ aura Kiia, vogliono 
alcuiii jKT punti politici e non gia pordic si sia 
iliininuita la sua gran fortuna dull’ uiiione ddli 
(juattro rogj ambasciatori : aneordie detto abbate 
Piooini nnitainente eol ooininissario della camera 
ddaniato mons’'' Zaocaria siano li piu intimi del 
oardinale ; quanto a cid, spetta all’ interesae, ino- 
Htrandosi esso oardinale da ijuesto alieiio, volendo 
laaoiar oadere sopra di questi ilue miniatri o tor- 
dmanni ropini^one volgare di molto intere.SHato.” 

['riie jiope allows no applioatioii-- both from his 
dedining age, and beoauso it is his nature to look 
to his own quiet, and to withdraw liimat‘lf from 
grave cares, that nught riifllo the serenity of Ida 
soul, the only desire of which is to live tranquilly. 
Hence he cannot be aciiuainted with the adniinis- 
tratioii of jusiiei', or with other business of state 
in tlie dominions of the cburch ; so that those who 
are opim'ssed by Ida ndidstei's are nothing helped 
by having recourse to him. To give himself a 
more oolournhle pretext for not meddling in such 
mattera, he fretiuently feigns illness, not omitting, 
for all that, hia ])rivate conversazioni, in which 
every day after dinner lie enjoys himself with 
cards, and music, and singing. 

[He leavi's the government of tho diurch en- 
tirely to cardinal Altieri, interfering no more than 
is necessary to give his assent by voice or in 
writing : in other resp(?cts, be baa so entirely 
resigned matters into his hands, that frequently he 
has b(!en afraiil of him, and has made a secret of 
his alms-gifts, and so forth ; but the collation to 
benefices and bishoprics, and the election of caiuli- 
dut.es for the purple, rest exclusively with the car- 
dinal, wild is a phlegmatic person, and is not easily 
roused to any outward show of auger ; and when 
he is, be forbears to revenge himself. He is 
very well (lualifieil for the post he dlls ; .and in 
fact he aims at knowing and dii’ecting all things, 
gri‘at and small, ]K*rt:ilning not only to the court, 
but even to the whole state. 'J’his is by some 
imputed to ids great avidity in the pursuit of bis 
own interests, of wliicli bo is most watchful, not 
letting any prohtable opportunity escape him. He 
gives audienee every day at an appointed hour to 
tile minist«-rK of the court and their secretaries, 
and gives them orders and instructions, not meiady 
general, but special ; .so that the judges aiul the 
governor himself can exercise no discretion in 
their several ottices. 

[The eardinars ])rinci]ail minister has all along 
been tlie abbate Piccini, a man of weak parts aii'l 
low birth, who bad Vyaii the chamberlain of 


Clement X. before his promotion. Having, there- 
fore, the means of jiroinptiiig — n.ay, as it is com- 
monly thought, of determining— the wishes of 
the said cardinal, he has got together an annual 
income of 12,000 scudi, and a capital of 200,000, 
and his head is iis full of smoke as his jmrse is of 
gold : for at present he has ceased to be in such 
great vogue, as some say on politi(.*al groumls, and 
not because his high fortune has been diminished 
by the uniflii of the four royal ambassadors ; al- 
though the said abbate Piccini and tho commis- 
sioner of tlie treasury, monsignor Zaccaria by 
name, are tlie cardinal’s most intimate coun.scllors. 
After all, this is for a cloak' to private interest, rto 
which the cardinal affects to he averse, wishing to 
shift off upon these two ministers, or interprett?rs, 
the po])ular opinion of his extreme intercstedness.] 

144. Rdatione della corfc di liowa del N. 11. PU ro 
JMoeeniijo. ehe fa. aiahmeiatore a juipa Clemente 
Xf fatta Vanno 1075. (44 leaves.) [Ke])ort 
on the court of Rome by N. H. Piero Mocenigo, 
fonnerly ambassador to pope Clement X.J 

P. Moccnigo bad ju’oviously been in England ; 
be now went to Rome, which offered him so totally 
difierent an aspect, especially in a commercial 
jioint of view. There bo soon became involved in 
violent altercations with the house of Altieri : be 
put him8(‘lf at the bead of the ambassadors, whom 
it was attempted to diqirive of some of their privi- 
leges. No wonder that he does not apixair to have 
been inucb edihed by what be heard and saw. 

He divides liis ivjKirt into tli)*eo parts. 

1. “ La ((ualita. di qu<‘lla corte, sua autorita cosi 
spirituale come temporale, c(»n aggiunta dell’ crai'io 
e delle forze. Tutto il rettesso,” he begins, “ di*i 
])ensieri de’ regiianti e rivolto a non laseiar la pro- 
pria casa esposta alle persecutioni et al ludibi io della 
poverta. Di eio ileriva die la tramontana di quella 
eort(* e rinteresso private, e colii non s’ajqdica la 
publico bene die colla R]»ecit>hita (Idle ajipaiviize.'’ 
[The character of this court, its authority b(»th 
spiritual and temj>oral, with remarks on the tn^a- 
suiy and the forces. •- Tlie whole thought of 
the rult.TS is bent on preserving their own for- 
tunes from the outrages and the scoj'ji of poverty. 
Hence the cynosure of this court is private intej’est, 
and the public welfare is pursued only in specious 
appearance.] Tho favour sltown to the great 
families had now the effect of ju’eveuting all ad- 
vaiiceineiit of the inferior n(»bility, and, above all, of 
the middle class. Tluy had not money enough to 
raise themselves by their own strength, and were 
yet too independent to debase themselves to the 
servility of the indigent class. 

“ Flattery,” says I*. Moc(Uiigo, “is here at home ; 
nevertheless there are here many people who con- 
sole themselves for their disappointments by back- 
biting and slander, acting on tho maxim, that oiio 
cannot be mistaken if he thinks the worst.” 

Important congregations ; — of ♦he inquisition, 
ecclesiastical iininuiiities, the council, tlui propa- 
ganda, bishops and orders, the index. — If the court 
wishes to refuse) anything, it relei’s it to these con- 
gregations ; tlity abide by their canons and the 
])ractice of the last century ; thus the merest trifles 
are magnified into importance. Rut if the court is 
favourably disposed, it takes the matter into its 
own Imiids. 
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This absolute power of the court is particularly 
manifested in secular affairs. Cardinals would 
n<*v(*r have approved of the carrying on of war. — 
(Thi.s, wo may add, had for a lojjg while ceased to 
bo flic case.) 

The condition of the country grew daily worAc. 
Within the last forty years, says the author, the 
number of the inhabitants has diriiini.slied by one- 
third : where there were formerly re^koiKMl one 
liundrod hearths, there an; now hut sixty ; many 
lioUHe.s*arft pulled down, thoiigli this is forbidden 
by the coiisulta ; day by day less land is cultivated ; 
marriages are on the decrease ; parents seek an 
aHyliim for their cliildrcm in the convents. 

He estimates the iutert'st on the public, debt, 
tliat is, ou themonti ami oilicii vaeabili, at2,d00,000 
scudi ; the deficit, at several hundred thousand. 

II. ‘‘*11 presently governo di (■l(‘ment<‘ X, siia 
oasa, sacro collegio, e corri'>pondeu/e con principi.” 

I 'I’lie ]nvs(‘nt government of (Memeut X., his 
housi'liold, the sacred college, anil coiTe.spondence 
witli princes.] 

Clement \. — He gave nn*lieiic<', it is true, at the 
appointed hours to the datary, tbo .segrelario de' 
brevi, tilt' .seeretaries of state, and cardinal Altieri, 
but he only went through the formality of .signing. 
Everything unpleasant was concealed /roni him ; ! 
this was the grand objeet of cardinal A Itieri's efforts, 
Tlie ambassador asserts that the pope bad no know- 
ledge of the affairs of tin* w<»rl<l. “ In Roma si dice 
<*he beiiedicere e sunctiticare sia del jiontetice, reg- 
gere e guhernari? sia doll’ Altieri. ” fin IbniK* 
they say that the pope’s busiicsM is to giv<* his 
heiieiliclion and to sanctify, to reign and to govern 
is cardinal Altieri’s.] 

Cardinal Allieri : “ di complessiono d<*li(*ata : 

. . . . la sua natura e ardeiite, imjietuosa c di 

prima impressione Assiiefatto alia cortesia 

Komancsca di non negare cosa aleuna, an/.i di con- 
corivri! con parole otHciose ad I'saudinj Ic instanzo 
facilmente, poi quando ha ponderato il iiegotio, da 
indictro, anco col negare rimpegno, o dii iielle 

scandescenzo Da poca sjieranza vion solle- 

vato, conn; jier contrarioda pocotimorc abbixttuto.” 
[of a delicate coiisUtutioii : .... his character is 
ardent, impetuous, and obedient to first impres- 
sions He is habituated to the Romi.sli conr- 

te.sy of refusing nothing, and of even showing a 
prompt alacrity, v^th almndaiice of obliging words 
on hearing j’efpuj.sts ; but when he lias weighed the 
matter, he retracts, even denying his engagement, 

and giving way to pas,sion lie Is elevated 

by slight hopes, and, oji the other, depressed by 
inconsiderable alarin.s.] We see plainly in thesi’i 
expressions the operation of personal dislike. 

The other personages are de.scribed in the very 
same spirit. Laiirfi Altieri, to whom the family 
owed its fortune, was not luqipy in it, ho sa^s. 
She was, therefore, never allowed to approach the 
pope’s feet. This I scarcely believe. 

'riic author’s testimony is less suspicious when 
he ilescribcs tlfb union of the court with the S<|ua- 
dronists. Wo have already seen how it was pre- 
pared. Barborini, Rospigliosi, and Chigi were 
now in le.ss consideration ; the S(iuadroi lists in- 
sisted jiarticulurly on tlie independence of the 
curia as to foreign courts, and they had completely 
gained Altieri over to them. The author iisserts 
that to him were ascribablo the embarrassments in 
which the court was entangled. 


He enters minutely into tbe.se, with his usual 
tone of irritation. 

The court wa.s obliged to propitiate the empi’ror 
now and then with spiritual ]>resent.s, Agnus Dei, 
Ac. The court had so many quarrel.s with Eraneo 
that it wonbl gladly see her involved in war. llow^, 
under such circumstances, should the poju; etlbet a 
peace ? — Sjiaiii coinj>laincd, among <alur things, 
that the bandits of Naples were allowed refu‘.:<* in 
the stall's of tlic ehiircli, and that the stol<*n pro- 
perty w.is ev'en permitted to he sohl there, “ Ma 
non segli datmo oreeeliie : perdu; cosi eoiiiplc alia 
quidc di quei coiiHni, promessa c manteiiula dai 
medesiini banditi.” | Ihit no heed is given to tlu'se 
comjilaints ; lor this state of things is necessary to 
the ipiiet of those frontic'i’s, which is promised and 
iiiaiiitaiiied hy the banditti themselves.] The court 
of Home negh'cled to urge the I’oles strenuously to 
war against tlu' 'Piirks, lest it sluuild be obligeil to 
aflbrd thcMU aid tlunviii. It would not grant the 
C/ar tliat title, and tIuTi'forc would not form any 
allianei' with him, great as was the as.sistanco that 
might be «‘\peete(l from him against tlua'i* heredi- 
tary enemy. “ J’it timor d’ingombrar.si in obliga- 
tioiie di riinctti're e eoutribuire .soeeorsi maggiori 
si .sono laseiate eath're h* propo.sitioni faila <la iiii’ 

! iiiviato Polaeeo, elu* rtirmi del re sarebbero passatc 
il Danubio, entrate nella Ihilgaria, e promettevano 
di portar la guerra nelle v iseere ilell’ iinperio Dtto- 
mauo.” I For fear of iiuaimbei-ing themselves with 
obligations to eontribute larger subsidies, llu y nog- 
leetisl tlu* pro])ositioMH made by fi Polish envoy, 
that the king’s army should ]iass th<* Danube, enter 
Hiilg.'iria, and uiulertaki* to earry the war into the 
heart of the Ottoman empire, j I only uotic<‘ this, 
becait.se it shows that Bueh hojies were, even by 
that time, entertained : for it is not easy to emi- 
ceiv'e what the court of Romo could have done in 
furtlun*ance of tlu' matter, especially when the 
jiapal treasury aiul f(‘rritory were in the condition 
above; described. The court would not conciidc to 
the king of Portugal the patronagi; of his trans- 
marine eliurelies, nor grant the duke of Savoy an 
iiidult for lining tlie vacant bishopries in his 
dominions. Even in Tuscany and in the smaller 
prineipalitie.s this claim to ecclesiastical independ- 
ence wa*s set lip. 

The iucaiiieratiou of Castro proved even inju- 
riou.s. The interest on the debts thus takiui upon 
itself by the treasury amounted to 1)0,000 sc., 
while tlie farmer of the revenue paiii only (>0,000, 
The answer in Rome was, that was not the way 
for a ju’inec to ealeulato, 

1 11. “ Conispoiideiize colla Republica very 
short, and relaling eliiefly to ])er.soual disputes. 
“ fnipiego .seabrosissimo.” All in the .same spirit. 

Ill Venice they had already been prejiared for 
a report of this kind. Before Moeeiiigo’s return 
there. a]>i»ear<‘d a Eettera scritta a Vonetia da 
soggetto ben iiiforiiiatt) sopra Pambascc ria (an- 
other hand has added to this, ‘ iufame’) del .S*" Kav*’ 
M»»cenigo,” in which the litth* man with the big 
wig, witli bis everlasting talk uhout England, is 
very severely liandled. lie was now closeted day 
and night with a literary man, blackening tlie 
court of Rome in liis report : ** un governo, mi- 
gliorc del quale per i priueipi secohiri non c .stalo 
da S, Pietro in qua., jiiaeevole, inodorato, .seii/.a 
puiitiglio.” [A government than which there has 
been none belter for secular princes from the (la}s 
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of St. Peter til! now, — easy, moderate, and far from 
captious,] 

Moceiiipjo lias certainly oxa"K^'ratcd ; but we 
must not therefore reject all he says. 

After all, every one earrios the colour of his owii 
opinions into the account he gives of things : it is 
for us to discruninato between object and subject. 

115. SenUnra if ijOTi-rno dl ./\oma, (MS. 

lioin.) [Essay on the govcTiiment of Uome.J 

This is to be found among writings relating to 
the years betwi'cn ir» 70 — d(l, and Ijelongs some- 
where to that ])criod ; it is (|nito as desponding a.s 
the lamentations of Sachetti. 1. “ Sopra il cattivo 
stato <le’ popoli. Canne inai in ogni poutiticato, 
s'ha (la troNor modo di metti'r 100 et aiico 150 in. 
seiidi in una casa, e non e possibilo di levarne 50 
111 . di peso agli aggravati popoli. ... II peggio e 
non voler pernndtere i modi honesti di ri(‘m])ire le 
horse ('on proeacciarsi per mi /zo di lecite mer- 
eanlie ([lud guadagni ch’altri eon rautorita imhdii- 
tamente s’apjiropria.” [On the unhappy condition 
of th(‘ people. In every pontificate it is contrived 
to bestow one hundred, or even one hundred and 
fifty (housaud scudi on one housi^ ; but it is never 
found possible to take oO* fifty thousand from the 
burthens of an oppressed peopl<‘. . . . 'I’he woi'st is, 
that jioojile are not allowed to till their purses by 
honest means, in ae<[uiring in lawful traffic those 
gains wliieli otlu'rs unduly mouoi)oli/o tlirongb 
inihnuice uith tlio government,] II. Sopra la 
gran poverta et il gran liisso.” A rlietorieal con- 
trast. III. “ Dell’ annona o, did vino.” (./hii'tiy 
respecting the abuses of tlio annona. “1 ininislri 
d(‘l prineipo vogliono far da inercanti. Q,uindi 
tanti fallinicnti di mereanti e di fornari, tanti 
s(*one('rti m^lle ease e nelU hioghi ph, il cni loro 
maggior avere consiste in tt'rreiii, e tanti grani 
lasciati marcirc ne’ granari a elii non ba voluto 
Koc(*ombere all’ cstorsione di si deteslabil trafieo.” 

: [The ministers of the sovereign will play the ]»art 
j of merchants ; hence so many bankruptcies of 
merehants ami bakers, so many ombarras.sinents 
of bou.ses and luoglii pii, uliose chief property 
consists ill lands ; and so much grain left to rot 
in granaries, beeause people wonhl not submit to 
tlie extortions of so detestable a traftic.l JV, “Del 
ritardaiiieiito della giustitia e de’ frutti do’ liioglii 
di monte.” The ilejiosiUirii de’ monti too are 
accused of einhezzlennuitand dishonesty. V. “ Sopra 
rirreverenza mdle chiese — he says, it was the 
same as in the theatres. VI. “ Sopra il fasto de’ 
hanehetti palatini.” Vll. “ISopra I’ahuso del cer- 
moiiiale.” The author disajiproves of the frequent 
employment of the epithet Sanctissiinus ; lio is 
iuciuised that people should dare to say of the 
(\u-pus Christi i)roces.sion “ Sanctissimus Saiictis- 
sima portat.” Vll I. “ Sopra riinmuiiit^ ecclesias- 
tiea — ho complains that criminals find asylum in 
the churches. IX. “ Sopra le lordurc delle strade.” 
'fho report is widl-moaiiing, observant on tho 
whole, but not profound. 

140. Vita del serw di dio papa Innacenfo XT rae!- 
rolta in tre lihri. (MS. Rom.) [Life of tho 
servant of (lod, pope Innocent XT., comprised 
in three books.] 

A very handsome copy in 144 leaves, iirobably 
put into some later ])(.>pc’s ^n hands. 


The first book embraces the early life of Inno- | 
cent XI. The author had taken the trouble to | 
collect authentic infonnation on the subject, lie | 
denies that the pope made a eam]>aigii in his 
youth : the question had h(‘en put to his holiness 
himself. Oil the other hand he relates that it was 
cardinal Cueva who pointid out to the young 
man (who had been recommended to him by the 
gov(‘riioi* o£ Milan) tin; advantages to be derived 
from tin? career of the curia. 

The second book contains the oarlicf iKeasures 
of this popii’s reign, his financial economy, abolil ion 
of useless oftices, lowering the rate of interest ^on 
the monti (i.'ven for the corporate bodies), restne- 
lions on usury, wliieli was carried on esjK'cially in 
tile Ghetto, new taxes on the ecch'siastical l>t‘S. 
His maxim was: “ essere egli non jiadrone, ina 
ainministratore delle cose alia santa sede i.pettanti 
con Tobbligo rigoroso di distribiiirle non secoiido 
la gratia de’ jiarenti ma eonforme la legge della 
giust'tia. . . . Fi^gli medesimo disse die da canlinalc 
haveva eomineiato ad csscr povero e da ]):ij)a era 
diveniito mendieo,’’ ( Tiiat he was not master but 
administrator of the tilings jiertaining to the holy 
si^e, and was strictly hound to di^trihiile tliciii, not | 
from motives of family preference, but in accord- I 
anec with the laws of justice. ... He said himself 
that from the tim<.‘ he heeume cardinal he h<'gan 
to he poor, and as pojx* hi' had become a beggar. | i 
The authm* moreover alludes to the affairs of Eng- | 
land, and does not hesitate to say that king danu's 
wished to make England catholic. “ Volendo rieon- 
dnvre ul Jiomnno eortile i siioi siidditi, coiiiincio 
a seiwirsi nel ministero di eattolicd.” 

In the third hook tluj part taken by Innoeoiit 
XI. in th(‘ Turkish w’ar is considered, and his jier- 
sonal qualities are deserihed. He is presenk'd to 
UH as he was, energetic, htMslless of eonseipieiiet's, 
and honoiirahle. His manners and habits are 
deserih(‘d with miieh penetration, far better than 
in the little work of Hoiiainiciis, quoted by Eehret, 
and which is in fact only a shallow panegyric. 

We have hero too rcinarkahle instances of the 
opposition excited by the measures of this pope. 
What huge objections were raised against tho 
draught of a hull for the abolition of iiejiotism ! 

“ 11 volgo vedendo riformati molti niinistri in 
jialazzo et imiti^ h; loro earielie ad altri ininisterj, 
che il papa non iiiclinava a s]»eij'lere ne a bcneli- 
eare con gratie, senza jieiisurc jiiii oltre biasimava ’1 
genio di Innocenza come incapace della condi- 
tione del principe.” [The populaee seeing many 
offices ill the palace abolished, and their functions 
.s^iperadded to others ; and seeing too that tlie 
pope was not disposed to he lavish of his bounty, 
without further reflection inveighed against Inno- 
cent, as wanting the spirit becoming a sovereign.] 
This dissatisfaetion was exhibited from time to 
time in various sliapes. 

147 . MemormU del 10*00 td papa J nnocenzo XI 
conrA-mentc il goterno e gli aggrarj. (Ribl. 
Vallic.) [Memorial of the year 1080, to pope 
Innocent XI. conccnilng the government and 
the public burthens,] 

People acknowledge, says this document, the holy 
zeal of the pope. But unhappily the fruit of his 
proceedings is universal discontent. Numerous 
families have been ruined by the reduction of the 
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inturost on thcinoiiti, — (he cardinals arc not list- 
ened to ; no favour is shown to tln^ temporal 
st)voroi|^ns ; tln' ])rclatcH arc robbed of their hopes ; 
tlic ]ioor are without alms ; Roukj is one great 
theatre of misery. 

Who would imagine it ? No sooner does a p*opc 
give ear to the incessant outcries against nepotism, 
and abolish it, than forthwith it is called for again. 
“ Onde’ e,” says this memorial after #<tating some 
reasons, “ ehe sia una gran fortuna jjor im prin- 
ei|)e ^a^^r parenti huruii c caj)aci del governo : 
j)oie,he aveiido questi j»iu potenti motivi dei ininiKtri 
^Mnteressarsi nella riputatione e gloria di lui, 
possono aiico eon iiiaggi(»r sineej-ita c franehez/a 
dire i loro parori.’* [ Wherefore it is a great good 
fortune for a sovereign to have r<*latioiis who arc 
good and endowed with a capacity for govern- 
ment f for as tlujy hav<! more p<»w('rful motives 
than minist(*rs to take an interest in his reputation 
and glory, they can also speak their thoughts with 
more sincerity and frankiu'ss.J 

140. mftrh'ti confnt. Tnuocinzn X f. (Library 
of J’rankfoi’t on Main, MS. Glaiiburg. n. 111.) 
[Satirical ode against Innocent XI.] 

Th(‘ foi'cgoing works observe soiiui moderation 
in their expression of dislike : but whether a real 
fault or a mere rumour gave occasimi for censure, 
it found vent in the most vi<dent outbreaks, such 
as the following : 

*Mo non ritrovo ancor no.’ vecehi annali 
bestia peggior, elic sotto bipoeiisia 
col sangiu! altrui tinge -st' e l becco c Tali. 

Ter aliri era. zelante, ina, coueessc 
al iiep()to perd cbe il gran comprasse 
due seudi il rubbio e nove lo veiidessc.'*’ 

[ 1 I'md no mention even in ancient annals of a 
more criK’l and hypocritical monster, with beak 
and wings tinged in the blood of its victims. With 
others lie wa.s fanatically rigorous, hut he allowed 
hi.s neplanv to l)uy up corn at two scudi the rubbio, 
and to s«‘ll it again at nine.] 

1 41 ). jyf^corno ffojKm hi sojiinrsahwe </»’/ Oflhyh <le^ 
HiCMtirl (tju'^toVici fatld jn'i' /u A". In- 

nucrtizo XL jlJiscourse on tin? siij)presKioii 
by pop(‘ IniKicent XL of the colh’gc of the 
apostolic secreLaries. J 

Notwithstanding all this violent opposition. In- 
nocent procc(!dod in his reforms. The discourse 
before us shows how' he set about them in indivi- 
dual cases 

1 1 describes in the first place the origin of these 
segretari, whom we iiK'ct with since the schism, 
and tlie mischiefs connected with their existence. 
These are attri]>utod^ chiefly to the fact that no 
administrativt^ functions belonged to the office. “ i 
possessor! degli officii di fatto non hanrio amininiH- 
tratione o servitio alcuno nella .speditioiie dei 
negozj : menW’e cosi il segretario <li brevi come 
qiieilo dellc Ictterc o brevi a prineipi, come versati 
iicl mestierc, si sogliono depiiUro ad ar hi trio del 
pa])a fuori del collegio, ne I’olficio porta scco la 
prelatura conferendosi a persone seculari per lo 
j pill inespertc et in ctil tenera, a guisa di quelli 
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altri officii popolari i quali sono in comniercio per 
il solo commodo et inU'resse borsale.” 

[The hoIdei*s of these; offices have in fact no 
administrative duties, nor any share in the dis- 
patch of business : for the “ segretario di bre\ i ” 
and the segretario for lettei’s or briefs to juaiices, 
being versed in the business, aet dirt'ctly upon the 
pope’s instructions without the intervi'iitioii of the 
college ; nor does the office imply admission to the 
prelatiire, being bestowed on laymen for tlu' most 
part young ami inexperienced ; just like the otln r 
j)opular oflict s, whicli subsist only for coiiveiiiiMiee 
and pecuniary advtuitagi*. J 

The rate of interest being onovnious, tlie treasury 
baving to pay 40,0t)0 scudi > early for re- 

ceived by it ; Iiiiioceot resolved to suppivss the 
college, and ap])ointed :i congregation to investigate 
tile claims of tbe sliareliolders. 

The pope Avould ]»ay back only as much as had 
been actually received by the treasury : the sliaiv- 
holders demanded at least as niiudi as the cuiTeiit 
price of tlie olfiees. The congregation could nc»t 
come to any (h'cision. 

Our author is of «»plnion that tlie pojie was hound 
only to the payment of the nominal price ; he fiiuls 
tliis principle established by tbe practice of the 
Homan see. 

1 ha\e met with otluT writings also hedonging 
to this subject, e. g. “ Slato ilella camera nel 
pre.sente pontifieato <l’ limocenzo \1 but they 
consist of liguri's, and do not ailmit of extracts 
being inadi' from tliein. 

150. piLitirhi’^ woni/i e s^tfirirht' .voyove /<• 

istiluto (' (jort /'//e ddhi il\ 

ihniu. [Political, moral, and satirical writings 
concerning the maxims, the in.stif tition, and 
the government of the society of Jesus.] 

A collection of all kinds of writings relating to 
the order, sonu‘ of which, for instance a consiilta 
of Acquaviva,are satirical ainl janv inviMitioii ; but 
othei’H are entirely in earnest, tind derived from the 
best sources. 

The most iiiii)ortant is, “ In nomine Ji'sii. Dis- 
eorso sopra. la religioiie do’ padri Jesniti e loro 
iiiodo <li governaro this occupies by itself inxirly 
400 leaves. It w'as conij»osed in the generalship 
of Noyellc, that is to say, betwe* n 1001 and 1080. 
U is certainly nufavourable to tins ord<*r, but at 
tin* same time it is manifest from every word that 
tbe aidhor was most accurately acquainted with its 
coiiditioii since the middle of the century. He 
takes tin; following course. 

1. lie arranges the defeots he notices under cer- 
tain headings. 1. “ Di aleune loro massimo 
such for iiistaiico as the idi a that their order was 
the most illustrious, that all its ])ra\ers were heard, 
that all who dital in the ordt'r were unquestionably 
saved. 2. “ Della loro avidita et interes.se.’* Their 
cozening tricks to obtain bequests— a multitude of 
stories arc relatt'd of tlieir way of fishing for pre- 
sents — their trafficking, and various otlier w’orso 
things. He dwells most on their tnnle ; but lie 
takes too narrow a view, emhi’ucing only Roim; 
and the ecclesiastical states. X “ Del loro go- 
verno.’* The abuse of the monarchical power. 
The deposition of Nickel, see p. 128. 4. “Qiialita 

proprio del governo.” For instance, “ FiagtHn 
Bordo,” which means tllat those who were pnnislied 
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wcni not even told for what otfoiice ; doiiunciatioii 
witliout piwioiiH warninj; ; the Huperior often em- 
ployed un iiifi rior in the duty of inspeetioii, ^'hieh 
was destnietivo of all order. 5. “ lioverno in 
ordiiu* ai h)r«) convittori e seolavi.” Their dis- 
hojiuurijij; imiiishiuents. G. “ La iiioltitudiue delle 
re*;ole.” They were often contradictory ; there 
was no one who knew tlieiii all. 

I I. Next, after rep('ate.d tliseussion of cause and 
(‘ffeet, the author endeavours to point out the 
remedies for thes(i evils. It is remarkable that 
under the latter head he names, as the most im- 
portant of all, the apiiointmeiit of viears-j;eneral, 
w’hieh had so often been called for, but which the 
order would never consent to: “ Constitnire un 
vicario j^eiierale per le provincie della Spaj;na, 
(iermaiiia, Francia et Indie, — caeciar sangue ad 
un corpo troppo piiigue, — leggi eerte a delitti eerti.” 

I To appoint a vicar-general for the provinces of 
Spain, tiermany, France, and the Indies, — blood- 
letting of the too plethoric body, — fixed laws for 
stated offences.] 

III. He then returns to his first method of 
enumerating the defects of the institution uiid<*i* 
\arious heads. A multitude of particulars are 
menti(»n('d that b(‘ai* the stamj> of mor<‘ or less 
auth'Siticity. I’erhajis tin* most im])ortant section 
is the last, Delle loro Indieln' missioni,” founded 
upon the letters extant in the papal urcbiv(*s, and 
executed witli great care, tlui originals being sepa- 
rately indicated. In this section the acts of dis- 
ohedience to the p<»p<*, of which the Jesuits had 
)>een guilty, are cjuimerated, even so long before 
Fere iSorbert. 

Assuredly this doeunu'nt is unfavourable to the 
Jesuits ; hut at the same time it is <*xc(*edingly 
instructive. It unveils the faults i)f the institution 
with .shrewalncss and peiu'tration, so that we get a 
far clear<‘r insight into its internal economy that 
would otherwise be [)ossihle. It cannot he said to 
be absolutely hostile, for it recogni.scs the good as 
w<‘ll as the evil. \\\i perc('ive from it, however, 
wliat storms were already gathering in nieii’s minds 
against the onler. 

151. di Noma di Gw, Lando <Sr, inriato 

strtwrdinarin jier l<t di JGitftia Ofl 

Innoo'nt'w K ! et amt/ stnwrd^’* ad Alessandro 
vm in ocrasionc della canouizazione, di H. 
Lorenzo GUistlnian). 1091. (17 leaves.) [Re- 
port oil Home by (lio. Lundo, envoy oxtra- 
ordinai'y from the most s(‘rerie republic of 
Venice to Innocent XL, and ambassador cx-. 
traordinary to Alexander VI 1 1, on the occa- 
sion of the canonization of St. Lorenzo Cius- 
tiniani.] 

It is much to he regretted that w'C have no re- 
l)ort wortliy of the name on the important reign of 
Innocent XI., none by which wo might be impar- 
tially enlightened on the i-e.suit of that pope’s inca- 
Min*s, 'J'lio business of tbe rej)iiblic w'as managed 
in tin* first years of that reign, from IG7G to IGfi3, 
by cardinal Ottobon, a Venetian, afterwards Alex- 
ander Vlll., who never returned to Venice, and 
thert'fore made no report. After him came Gio- 
vanni Lando, l)ut witliout any properly official 
character. It is true, Lando nevertheless drew 
up a final report,* but not till Alexander was dead 
and a conclave had again al^beinbled. Resides this, 


his report unfortunately departs from the tone 
generally prevailing in those of Venice. 

He begins by discussing the divine right of the 
popedom, and laments that its power was not univer- 
sally uckinnvh>dged. Nay, thci number of the here- 
tics exceeded that of the eatholies. The accursed 
quictLsts even had set up their operations in Home! 
They would not believe at the court of Home that 
they Were tly^mselves to blame for this, yet the 
c;ise wsus so. Fv(‘n now a man who strove in tlio 
church’s cause w ith pr(»found eiaidition or,HhiMugli 
the holiness of his example, was far less esteemed 
than the canonist wlio wrote in defence of the 
popc’.s dignity. Their exaggerations, however, haft 
tlie very result of making secular princes set them- 
.sclves against the c»)urt of Home. 

After having made an attempt himself to define 
the limits of the tempural and the spiritual ftiitho- 
rity, he slowly approaches secular affairs. Ho 
draws a melancholy picture of the condition of the 
ecclesiastical state: “desolato negli abiiaiiti, spian- 
tato ii(‘lla cultura, ruinato eoll’ estoi*sioiii, nuincanto 
d’industria” [stripped of inhabitants, its cultiva- 
tion iit*glectcd, ruined by extortions, destitute of 
trade an<l m.anufaetures]. He estimates the debts 
at 42,000,000. Alexander VI H. had reduced the 
expcmliture by 200,000 scudi, and thereby re- 
storcil the balance between (he outgoings and tbe 
ineomc. ’IMu* pope bad a vein of gold in the da- 
turia. Nevertheless, this money by no means 
staycfl in Rome : it came in by retail and went 
out wholesale : Innocent XI. bad certainly paid 
out two millious of scudi in aid of tbe 'riirlasb war 
in Hungary, Of tbe forty-tw'o millions of debt, 
fifteen p»Tliaps had been contracted on behalf of 
Christendom. 

He finds that Home was still the common eoim- 
try and tbe general imistcr-gnminl for all natiims. 
Still every one came ibitber in pursuit of his own 
interest. Few Gennaiis or Frenclmn*n wi re si'cii 
there, because tlieir promotion was not dependent 
on the court of Home, and no Spaniards but those 
of the lower classes : w'cre all the Italian princes 
in like manner to dispose of the ecclesiasticf'il ap- 
pointments in their own domains, the court of 
Home would he ruined. But as a set-off’ against 
this, Italy liad the patronage of the papacy. “Tutta 
la corte, tutte le dignita, tutte le cariche, tutto lo 
stato ccclesiastico rcsta tra gli Italiaiii.” [The 
whole court, all dignities, all high oilices, the whole 
ecclesiastical state arc in the hands of the Italians.] 
And how much resulted from this ! Seeing the 
insecurity of succession in all the Italian liouses, 
the welfare of Italy depended wholly and solely on 
the union of Venice and Rome. He takes occasion 
to dilate on the necessity of a good understanding 
between those two governments. He is of opinion 
that inucli might be conceded on the part of 
Venice. The protection afforded to unruly frati, 
and certain claims to jurisdiction, were taken in 
very had j)art in Rome. 

Now these as wo see are all very good practical 
remarks, that bespeak an honest eliaracter, hut 
they cannot satisfy us, who seek for mure positive 
information, respecting the adminis ‘.ration of the 
state. The following is all that concerns the tw'o 
popes under whom lie serves, which is told us by 
Lando, a queer writer by-the-hy, whoso darling 
figure of speech is the anacoluthon. “ Qiiando io 
riffetto a quello che ho sentito a risuonare senza 
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ritegno contro Imiocen/io XT, il (jualc voiiiva ac- 
cusato <!i non dare audienza, d’asprozza, di nrii- 
d’inflossibile noniico di principi, di Ktudioso 
di coiitrovcrsio, d’irreHoliito o tonaco, di difltruttoro 
dollc dioceui e boni ecelosiastici : percho stava 
nndti anni Honza provederli, porcho avcva calliti 
li iiionti Hoiiza Kollevarc lo atato eoiravvanzo risul- 
tatone, per avere teiiuta fernia I’ostornione che 
chiainano dell’ aniiona, per essere staty indulgente 
a’ <iuietisti, c taiite altro cose con che non vi <‘ra 
persona che non csclaniasse contro <li Iiii : t; pareva 
all* ora a I volgo indiscreto che non foasero virtu 
d’alcuna iniportanza al pontiticato, quale inennu’a- 
bflissiino d’una costante alienatione del suo sangue 
ed nn’ illibata disinteressatezza per laaciare in- 
tatto tutto qiiello era della camera., fuorclie iinpie- 
gato nelio guerre contro gl’infedeb : e fi’augura- 
vano ay’ ora un pontelie(^ che, so bene nn poco 
indulgente alii suoi, lo fosse anco per gPaltri, e 
che bisse dota.to di quelle virtii che all’ora si giudi- 
cavano piii necessarie, j)erche pareva mancassero. 
Ma vcduto poi che assonto Alessandro VIII, 
beiiche tutto unianita, facile all’ audienze, dolee, 
coinpassionevole, pieghevole, rispettoso a principi, 
neniico d’impegni, 8brigativ(t, franco nei negolii ed 
in tiitte le sorti di speditioni, heiu rico alio stato, 
sollevato di 200 mila scudi di gabella o d<‘ll’ anga- 
ria dell’ annona, che ha fulminato li quietisti, che 
ha linito qiiietamcute il negotio mole.stisiino del 
cpiartiere, ha soeoorso lui pui’c la guerra contro il 
'I’urco, ed ha fatto ancora altre uttioni iirtportanti 
nella gran Imnita d<!l suo poiitibeato ad ogni inodo, 
percho all’ incontro ha niostrato affetto alii suoi 
nipoti, perche ha voluto hdarsi di loro [)iii che 
degl’altri nolle cariche, perche ha voluto provc- 
derli con <|ualche largliezza nui di inolto inferiore 
a qiiella Iianiio fatto tanti altri, c porclie in (piesta 
j>arte ha niostrato un poco (I’unianita e la tolle- 
raiiza del sfinguc, c stato anchc rgli bersaglio 
d’invcttivc inaligne e continue tin alia inorte, ma 
egua 1 men te ingiuste dell’ uiioe dell’ altro.” 

1 When I reflect on what I have heard unreservedly 
a<lvance<l against Innocent XL, who was accused of 
not giving audience, of harslines.s, cruelty, inflexi- 
ble enmity to princes, of love of controver-sy, of 
irresolution and obstinacy, of being a destroyer of 
dioci!Scs .*md ecclesiastical property, because lie 
remained many years without appointing to them, 
because he had suiyiressed the monti without reliev- 
ing the slate by any rosuUing advantage, because 
ho had upheld the so calleil extortion of the annona, 
because he luid been indulgent to the Quietists, 
and so many other things that there was not one 
who did not exclaim against him : and it then 
appeared to the rude vulgar that there was no 
virtue of any importance in that pontificate, which 
was most memorable for a constant aliimatioii of its 
own blood, and for an unsullied di8iiitereMtcdue.ss 
in leaving untouched all that belonged to the trea- 
sury, except what was employed in the wara against 
the infidels : and they now longed for a jiopc, who, 
if even a littlft indulgent to his own followers, 
would be so likewise f^or others, and who should 
be endowe<l with those virtues which were now 
ileeined most n^iccssary, beeausc it appeared that 
they wore wanting. But after tlie accessimi of 
Alexander VIII., though all humanity, easy of 
access, gentle, compassionate, amiable, regardful 
of princes, averse to pledges, eliunning <iuiirrclM, 
frank in business and in all sorts of contracts, a 


well doer to the state, relieving it from taxes t(» 
tlie amount of 200,000 scudi and from the vexation 
of the annona, who crushed the Q,uietists, who 
quietly put an end to th(‘ very unpleasant hu8ines.s 
<»f the quarb'i*, who himself too aided the wav 
against the Turks, and di<l other iin]u)rtant actions 
of every kind in his very brief pontifieate ; be- 
cause un the contrary he showed atfection for his 
iiepliews, b(^cau.so lie w’as pleased to trust them 
more than others in grave employments, because 
be desired to provide for them with some libe- 
rality, but with much less than so many others 
b<‘fore liim, and because on this score he dis- 
jilayed some human feeling Jind the tolerance of 
blood, he too was made the mark of malicious in- 
vectives that never cetised till his <Ieath : !)Ut 
they wore equally unjust in the one case as in llio 
other j. 

Lastly ho refers to his own services, stating that 
he had w ritten in the course of his official duties 
upwards of seven hundred dispatches. 

'riicse may possibly contain more facts. They 
ar<5 to bti found partly in Venice, partly in 
Vienna. 


152. Ibw/I'<c.s7()//e ill papa jilcaandro VI/I fatta a! 
»no co«/J'.s’.sv»v \l pahr (lltimi'p/x' (IrmlUi nojH 
a/timi ('Miraii dcUa ana rita. (MS Uoiii. 21 
leaves) — [('onfession of jn)j)e Alexander VI 11. 
made to his eonfessor fatlier (jinseppe, a Jesuit, 
in his very last moments]. 

ri. B. I'orini, a seriptor in the Vatican arehivi's, 
narrates in sober seriousness that he found this 
document among otlicr papers belonging to the times 
<if Alexander VIll. He writes this ou tlic !l(h of 
November, when no one could have had any 

interest in slaixlering a pope who liad so many 
successors. The little work is therefore W’fu'tb 
con.sideration, in spite of its ominous title. What 
does the pope confess in it h 

Ho begins by saying tb.at be bail never regularly' 
confessed since lOdif : ho would do so imw, since 
a heavenly voice had as.sured him of absrilulion. 
Herinipon be confesses to conduct such as follows : 
— lie bad availed himself of the jiermission once 
granted liim by pope Clement to sign in bis stead, to 
make the most unwarrantable con<*« ssions ; be bad 
prompted pope Innocent XL to the steps he had 
taken against France, and yet liud privily con- 
spired with the I'l'ene.li against the pope ; when 
himself advanced to the jiajiacy, lie had knowingly 
aii<l deliberatt.ly promoted incompetent, nay, aban- 
doned men, bad given no thought to anything but 
the enrichment of his follow'crs, and winked at tlu‘ 
sale of justice and mercy in the palace ; with other 
things of the .same kind. 

It is plain enough this is no confession of a 
pope ; tliat w'oiild rim quite differently, it would 
reveal far other particulars. I am of opinion that 
it i.s one of those lampoons, so freipiciit in those 
times, w’hieli may'’ embody an opinion tliat had 
gained eiirrency respecting Alexander, but by no 
means the truth. It got mixed up in all likelihood 
with the authentic writings of the period where 
it was found by sonic zealous clerk of tlie archives, 
and taken for genuine. In the Veiu'tiuu archives 
likewise, 1 lighted upon many .<?purious doen- 
meiits. • 
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153. U*^hit'i(>tu‘ (Vi Ihmcnli'o Contarinl 1C. Romn 
1095 5 JjutjUo (Arch. V. 18 leaves.) — [Report 
by iJoincnieo Contariiii.] 

(%)ntarini had already been employed at the 
French and the imperial eouj't when he was sent 
to the pope’.s. 11 is mission was originally to Alex- 
ander VI 1 1., whom however he found so ill that 
he could not be pre.seiited to him. llis report is 
devoted to an account of IniiocM'iit Xll. 

Antonio Pigiuitelli (horn 1015) was sprung 
from the ducal family of Montelione in Naples, 
and ent(‘re<l the prt‘lature at an early age. 
was made vicelegate of IJ rhino, imiuisittn* of Malta, 
atul g(»vern(»r of Perugia, a career which was not 
indetsl t(» he despist'd, but which offoretl little that 
could satisfy ambition. Pignatidli was soinetinu s 
t<‘mpf(Ml to give up the ecclesiastical cansn* alto- 
gether. At last, however, he succeeded in tditain- 
ing a nunciature, which apju'ared to him the 
surest road to promotion. Ho was nuncio to 
l''lorence, eight years to Poland, and to Germany ; 
the latti'r nuneiature usually led to the canliiialate. 
Ihit, su^s Contarini, whether it was the infhieuc«‘ 
of inauspicious stars, or the dislike of the then 
g()v<‘rnment of Flement IX., instead of heing 
n'warded ho was reealled, and S(‘nt as bishop to 
Pe/./.e on the «)Utermost confines of Naples. Under 
these circumstances he had to exert tin* whole 
strength of his mind and tin* most m.inly hrni- 
ness ; and in fact tin? luodoratiou ami resigna- 
ti<»n ho displayed threw the ^^hole court into 
amazement. \Vith supernatural cheerfulness he 
returned thanks even for tliat appointment, “ since 
he should now no lunger have to hear the heavy 
hurtluui of thos(‘ lumciatun's.” (Auitarini sets it 
down that Clement IX. hunished PignatelU to that 
hishiiprie, and that (’lenient \. r<‘eulled him to 
Rome: it is stated, huwever, by Human ariters, 
that both events occurred umler (’leineiit X. He 
this as it may, whether cardinal Alticri was desir- 
ous of repairing an ai^t of injustice of his own or 
of amdher’s doing, he plac»-d iMgiiatidli by his uncle 
as maestro di camera : limuceiit XI. found him 
in that oftiee and confirmed him in it, 

Hnt now llis fortunes took a sudden start. He 
was made cardinal in the year 1881, and iiimicdi- 
ately aftmwvai’ils bishop of Faeiiza, legate of Ho- 
logna, and archhislmp of Naples. Upon the death 
of Innocent XI. he was already thought of in tin* 
coneiave ; after the decease of Alexander VIII. 
the I'’rench, contrary to all expi'ciation, wer<‘ in 
favour of him, a Neapolitan. The reason of tliis 
was, that they had nei'd of a man of mild and ipiiet 
disposition. Ho was therehire elected, though nut 
till after a tedious conclave, which lasted five 
inonlhs and wearied all the cardinals. 

Iniiueeiit XII., too, retained Panciatiehi and 
Alhaiio, the secrtd^iry of briefs and the datary 
whom h<* found in oftiee, though they were the 
crc'aUires of his predeee.ssor. 'J’he iioininntion of 
Spada t<» bo secretary of state w'as universally up- 
provi'd ; it w’as made by the advice <if Altieri. It 
was only the nephews of Alexainlor VHll.wh<»m 
JmiociMit XIT. <lid not confirm in their posts : he 
ailhered in all respects to the examjile of Innocent 
XI. “ Andava proeurando il papa d’imiture Imio- 
ecMitio .\1, di eiii c cri*atnra et aveva preso il 
noiiie, forzamlosi servissA al modello del suo la 


fomia di ([ucl governo, levandoli pero (luella. parte 
die TielP aii.sterita e rigidezza non era stata laii- 
data.” [The pope endeavoun'd to imitate limo- 
c<‘iit XT., whose creature he was, and whose name 
he liatl a.s.sumed, taking the p^ictice of that pope’s 
government as a model for his own, only omitting 
the austerity and harshness wliicli had not been 
approved of in it.] He strove, as we see, by 
greater gentleni\ss, to surpass his modi*!. He was 
easy of access ; his public audiences for the pour 
particularly won him a good name ; although they 
did not, as the latter expected, h'ad to a speedy 
terniination of tlu'ir differences, still they kept the 
tyranny of tin* nobles in cheek. “ Tutti confessh- 
vano ehc ipiesto publico ricorso povtava un gi*an 
freno a tutti li ininistri e giudici : nientre era 
troppo facile la strada di avvieiuarsi all’ oreceliii' 
del principe o di scoprirli rpiello die in altf.i tein])i 
era impedito o dalla autorilti o dall’ astutia di elii 
s'appressava al papa.” [It was confessed on all 
hands that this public hearing was a great dieek 
upon all the ministers and judges, by facilitating 
an approach to the ear of the sovereign, and aftonl- 
iiig the means of laying lieforc liiiii what in other 
times hail been shut out by the inftuence or the 
craft of those arouud the l>ope. | 

All unlucky accident for a while suspended his 
acti\ity, hut it was soon resumed. 

The l''ren(*li (|uestioii was settled ; the most im- 
portaut reforms were begun. 'I'liere ajipeared a 
iuill respecting nepotism, in which it was jirovided 
that the benefices and ecclesiastical revenues for 
the future to hi* bestowed on a pope’s nejiliew 
should not oxeeed the sum of l'2,0ft0 seiidi. luno- 
ceiit XL abolished the sale of such important 
oftices as those of the ehieriei di camera, and pjiiil 
hack the price, 1,018,870 seiuli. “ He thereby 
ilivcstcd moiuy of its might, and again alfordeil 
virtue a chance of inoimting to the high ]»lac(“H.” 
Many other reforms were now* looked for. “The 
pope,” says (.'ontarini, “ has nothing beforcj his 
eyes hut Hod, the poor, and the reform of abuses. 
He liv<*s most absteiniimsly ; he devotes every 
hour to the duties of his oftiee, without regard to 
llis health. He is irrojiroachahle in his liahits, 
eonseieiitious, regardless of his relations* interest, 
full of love for the ]>oor, endowed with all the high 
qualities to be desired in the head of the church, 
(jould he always act for lnm.self, he would be one 
of the first of popes.” 

Every one, however, was not pleased with his 
eondiict. (.’ontarini regrets that I nnoeent had no 
nephews who could feel a personal interest in their 
iniele’s fame, and that his ministers had too much 
latitude, — “ vedeiidosi offuscate quelle grandi e ri- 
splendenti virtu dalla solertia de’ ministri trojipo 
jiratiei dell’ arte <lella corte,” [his noble and 
rtispleiideiit virtues being obscured by the craft of 
ministers too well versed in the arts of the court.] 
It is charged against these, that, in order to divert 
the zeal of Innocent X 1 1, into another channel, 
they contrivc'd to fix his atteiitioin. exclusively on 
the relit*f of the poor. The hospital of the Lateran 
W'as propos(*d. This soon engrossed all the pope’s 
thoughts. “(;i,uesto chiodo fcrino I’^rdeiite volonta 
del jiapa di rifonnare.” ( This put a stop to the 
jiope’s ardent desire to reform.] 

Tln^ author is persuaded that the pope had saA ed 
and laid by about tw'o millions of S(‘iidi. He is 
thoroughly convinced of the purity of his intcii- 
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tions : ho calls him a man of blamoless and fault- 
loss morals. 


154. Ixeluzlonc di Tioma cU Nkolo l<)rkzo 1702 
2,0 Offohn'. (40 loaves.) [Re})ort on Ro/iio by 
Micolo Erizzo.] 

Nicolo lOrlzzo liacl alrpady accoin|j;m5ed P. Mo- 
ooiiij^o ill his embassy to Pk'ineiit X. : be was now 
hiiiam'lf made ambassador ; boroaclu.'d Rome before 
the death of liiiiocent X U., and remained there 
iluring the first years of the r<‘ign of Clement X I. 
*His iv))ort derives double value from the fact that 
he had already hei n lon^ aciiuainteil with Rome. 

lie tr(‘ats first of formi'r popes, and after some 
eemu'al remarks comes to Imioeent XI., - “■ tliat 
holy jnan, whoso hiehest merit cmlainly diil not 
I'onsist in his science and learnin^^ ))Ut who, on 
the other hand, possessed financial knowledge, and 
who not only t'ffeeted the restoi’ation of the balance 
hetw'eeii expenditure and iiicimie, but was also abb* 
fo afford lih(*ral aid to the emperor and the Poles 
in their strui^ele afrainst the 'rucks.” .Alexander 
V’lll. at least ditl not bestow the money of the 
treasury on his neidiews. On the etther hand he 
lost I'um-mously !)>• the failure of the housi* of 
Merli, ami many persons ascribed his (h‘ath to 
that cause, luuoeeut Xfl. elosed up the eulf of 
iie[M»tism ; allliou^h h<‘ did so much for the poor, 
thoujrli h(* remitted a tax, ami (laeted Imildiiijjs 
for the court, ami eoiistrueled harbour works, still 
he left hehiml a eonsiderahh* sum in the treasury. 
Rut he lived too louo hn’ th<‘ c<dleee of cardinals, 
whom on his part he did not prize very hi; 4 hlv. 
lie si'emed to tlt< in to saej’iliee the interests of the 
holy s(*e to his olisecpiiousiiess towards the royal 
eourts. 

At last he died on the 27th SejdemlxT, tnul 
the cardinals eagerly rushed to the business of the 
eouelave. TIumi- purpose was to (deet a pope who 
sliould make ^ood the iiijurii s they thon^ld. they 
had sustained. Tliey fixed tlndr ey< s on cardinal 
Marescotti, “a man of stout lieai't, worthy' to rule, 
olistiuate in Ids principles, and of iiiHexihle detm*- 
miiiatioii.” Erizzo calls him a great man. lie 
was sup])orted by tlic imperial ami the Spanish 
ambassadors. Rut excessive zeal is ol'leii danger- 
ous in the election of a pope, and it was faUil to 
Marescotti, The French, who feared Ida opiii 
hostility, succeeded in tlirowing him over. Upon 
this a multitude (»f others were proposed ; but 
there were ohjectiona to them all : one was too 
vehement, another too gentle, a third had too 
many nejiliews ; the friends of fhe Ji*auits op- 
])ose<l cardinal Noris, because lie had dealt some- 
what severely with them in his history of Pela- 
giaiiisin. The hot zidanti (here so designated for 
the first time) w’ould gladly have elected Collonshi, 
but tlie others thought him too austere. At last, 
when the news arrived of the death of Charles 1 1., 
“the cardimfls,” sa^s Erizzo, “ were moved by the 
liaiid of God, so tliat in one moment they desisted 
from tlieir passions, and from the liopes with whieli 
each had flattered Idinself, and turneil their eyes 
on cardinal Alhani with tluit instinctive movement 
which is the strongest evidence of divine prompt- 
ing.” ("ardinal Alhani refused the dignity ; Erizzo 
is of ofiiuion that his refusal was geiuiine, ami 
meant in earnest. At last he gave way, aj»pa- 


reiitly more from scruples, ami to avoid being 
longer entreated, than of his ow n free will. 

Erizzo now' proceeds to di'scrihe the family and 
the pei'Koiial character of tlui mwviy elected jiope, 
Albaiii's family came from Crhino. Wlieii the 
aged Francesco Alaria of Frhino rt‘solved to sur- 
r<‘iulei* his duchy before his death to Llrhaii VII L, 
lie sent an Alhani — the same who had counselled 
him to that step — to make it known to the pope. 
Twice ho st'iit him. On the first oecasioii he 
repeiitiid, and calleil hack his aiidtnssador. Eriz/o 
asserts that he also changed his mind on the 
second occasion, and sent contrary orders ; hut 
that Alhani this tiim^ did not attend to them, hut 
delivered the act of abdication to Urban VI I I. 
without furtlw'i* hesitation, h'or thiji he was made 
senator of Rome, and his son became maestro di 
camera fo cardinal Rarherini : he was the father 
of Giovan I'l’ancesco Alhani, the new' pope. 

Giovan Francesco Alhani applied himself fo 
literature and to the ecclesiastical profession ; for- j 
time so far lavoiin'd him that he soon had personal 
ai-eesH to the popes of his day. “ L’mler liuiocetit I 
XL,” says Erizzo, “he learned to form his deci- | 
si(»iisw'ith more deliberation than lie was by nature 1 
inclined to do, ami to persist in whatever lu* luul 1 
undertaken. Under Alexander he actjuir<Ml freer ' 
and holder habits of negotiation ; lie was foiiml to I 
he at once wary and dtMermimMi, prompt and deli- | 
berate, and in outward a)>pearauce wi‘11 disposed 
to e\ery body : these arts Ik; lu'xt prnetisid umh r ; 
luuoeeut Xir. 'rhat suspicious olil man could ' 
endure neither his datary m»r his secretary of 
stale; Alhani alone ha<l fr<‘e access to him, and 
contrived to make himself eijually imlisjieiisahle to i 
the popi* and to tlu- court.” ' 

Tlie first stej> of Cli'inent X E, aftrr his election, i 
was to notify to the amhassailors that lie must 
repeal many innovations introihiced uud<T his prt‘- I 
decessors ; lie suminoiied the governatore to the 
coronation, which tin* goverm>rs of Ifoim' hail ■ 
always avoidi'd on account of tlie disputes for ]ire- i 
cedeiicy ; lu‘ aholi.-.lied all asyliiins : — the amlias- ; 
sador.s said that he did so only to make an iiiipres- I 
sion on the court. j 

The appointments he now’ ina<le were in Ih'izzo's 
opinion not very happy. Clement surroumhMl him- i 
self exclusively with weak men. “ Eelicitato il ! 
coraggio di quest i siioi ordini dal siiei’csso e dal 
rispetto lie’ regj rappreseiitaiiti, non eredi tte Sua i 
8^" d’uver hisogiio a ]ialazzo ih ’ miiiistri di graii i 
valore : onde ehiamovvi pi-r segretarii* <U stato il 
cardinale Raulucci di eortisiina esperieiiza, ed 
elesse per datario il cardinale Sacripante, infatica- 
hile e diligentissimo per (pieir impiego, m:i non 
insigulto ehe della, qiialita di huon curiale. Imli : 
diede a inons’’ Olivieri suo pan nte la segretaria 
de’ lirevi, che aveva digia egn-giaim iile esereitala. j 
soUo di lui stesso : e pose nelle eariehe elie jtiii lo I 
uvvicinavano, li tinlichi siioi amici e parenti, come | 
moms'' Raraec.iani gran legi.sta, mons»‘ Origo ju r i 
•segretario delle lettiTe laline e Mallei per cojjpiei e j 
coiifidt'iite, tutta genti' di jioehissiina (‘strazieiu', ; 
urhinati o delli vieini miinicip), ehe non avondo | 
veduto so non Roma hanno pi r con.seguenza jto- 
ehissima eognizione delli prineijii e inolto imno 
poi degli aft'ari <lel niondo. Non \olle press*) di se 
eardiiiali di grande testa nc niinistrt che *la, essi I 
dipendessero, prefereiido la suw <puete e hi sua j 
autoi'ita a que’ consigllg die non gli potevano veiiir** i 
I, 1 2 ' 
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(lallo miiMrtte ]>orsonL* donn‘8ticho non esorcitate 
nolli inancg^^i e digia tra loro g<doHo c disoordi. 
Mono vollt! Don Om/io huo fratollo, padn; <U trc* 
figlioli di grande aspettazione, iioino d’una singo- 
laro inodfstia ed intogrita, hi.s(-*iat<)lo alio huc an- 
gnstie per j>oinpa dell’osHei'vanza della bolla contro 
il nipotisino, die la S** Siia ginro nd giorno della 
siia (‘saltazione con as))etto d’evitarne interanieiite 
lo sonndolo, il ijiiale jierd, per .sentiinento di multi, 
Hernper vetabitur et ri'tinebitur semjier.” 

[ His lioldness in these' arrangements being crown- 
ed with success, and with the respect of the royal 
rt'presenta lives, his holiiu'ss thought tliere was no 
need of ininisters of inudi ability in the palace : 
wherefore he promoted to the secretarysliip of 
state cardiiiiLl 1‘aulueci, a man of very brief expe- 
rience, and In' chose for datary cardinal Sacri- 
panto, a man of iinlefatigable ililigenee in that post, 
blit not distinguished by any qualities beyond those 
of a good routine otlicer. Then he gave to his 
relation, inonsignor Olivieri, the secri'taryship 
which had formerly been admirably managed by 
hiinsolf; and he put into the offices nearijst bis 
own jK'rson his ohl frii'iids and relations, -such as 
inonsignor Puraedani, a great legist ; monsignor 
Origti, whom be made' secretary for Latin letters, 
ami Maffei, as bis confidential cupbearer ; all of 
them [n-rsons of very hov extraction, from Lrbiiio 
or the neiglihoiiring boroughs, who having never 
seen more than Home, bad eons»*«juently very little 
knowledgtj of foreign sovereigns, and inuch less 
of the affairs of the world. He does not desire 
near him eanlinals of gn-at ability, nor ininistirs 
who should depend on them, preferring his own 1 
quiet and his own authority to those counsels, 
wliieh ho is snr<' of not hearing from liis albresaiil 
servants, who have had no practice in public life, 
and who arc nioi’i'over jealous and at variance 
nmong thi'inselves. Nor will he admit to him his 
hrotluu' Don (Jrazio, the fiilhor of three H<»ns of 
great promise ; a man of rare modesty and inte- 
grity, whom he has left in his narrow fortune from 
an ostentatious parade of <ibscrving tin; bull against 
nepotism, which his lioliness sw'ore on the day of 
his elevation, with the intention of avoiding cntin'ly 
the scandal of this practice ; a jiractici; which, 
nevertheless, as many think, will always be for- 
bidden ainl always retained.] 

Very great difficulties immediately presented 
themselves. The disjmte about the Spanish suc- 
cession w'as hecoinc c'xecedingly dangerous to the 
court of Romo, (deiin'iit Xl. acted at first very 
vacillatingly. 'fhe ambassador thinks his whole 
conduct traeeahle to an excess of cunning. His 
chief object, he thinks, in proposing an Italian 
h'ugne to the Venetians was to sound the intentions 
of Venice. 

h roni tlicse political and general considerations 
Erizzo passes on to the affairs of the church, par- 
ticularly to th(‘ controversies tliat were incessantly 
plied between Vi'iiiee and Rome. Rome, he says, 
is of a two-fohl character, the one holy, in so far 
as the pope is the guardian of the sanetuary and 
of the divine law ; this must be revered : the 
otlu'i' is secular, in so far as tin' pope seeks to <'x- 
tend bis pow-er, which has nothing in coinnion 
with the ju'jictice of the first ages ; against this it 
behoves men to he on their guard. He eannot 
digest the thought that Veiiici' had been passed 
over in a proniotmn of cai't^inals in the last reign. 


He lamt'nts that tlie repvihlie, no longer possessed 
as foniierly the patronage of her own bishoprics ; 
how many poor nobles w'ould slie then be able to 
succour ! — now the subj(?cts of Venice seek to 
arrive at places by indirect ineaiis, and even 
through the I'fforts of foreign jiriiic.es. Cardinal 
I^aneiaticbi had inliMduced into the practice of the 
dataria the maxim, that precist'ly those persons 
were to be favoured, who were most independent 
of the prinefs in whose dominions tli<i beiietiec.s 
were situated. Ib' looks on it as an abuse tb^t the 
pope’s nephews should possess so much share in 
the ecclesiastical property of his native land : why 
too were they so readily granted tin* raidi of 
Venetian nobili { — Other states, even tbi' grand duke 
of Tuscany bad lists of nuncios jn’esi'iited to them, 
out of which they might select one; hut sucli an 
honour was not done the repnblie - the tklc of 
(’arissimo too was refused by Rome to the doge of 
Venice. Wt* see that new subjects of quarrel were 
continually arising in adilition to the old ones. 

'riic ambassador therefore reeomiiiends his re- 
public to give its serious attention to Roman af- 
fairs. If a pope could now' no longer be as lu lpfnl 
as formerly, yet he eonhl still do inncb misebii'f, 
especially if he was young, spirited, and econo- 
mical. 

155. 7\VAit<o//c thi N. U. (fio. Franc. Moroi^ini 
fn awhaifnaton' a! snnnnio ■pontcfcci'luncntc 
A'l. 1707 17 (tid leaves.) '|R(‘|K)rt of 

(iio. Franc. Morosini, loriiieriy ambassador to 
po]io Clement X 1.] 

Morosini, P'rizzo’s sneeessor, was from Jan. 17b- 
till Nov. 17b(>, at the court of (deim'iit \1, wboM' 
government tlii'ii tirst fully displayed its pt'culiar 
character. 

Morosini relates with what zeal (’hiiient XI. 
imitated the (‘xainplo of bi.s most renowned pre- 
deei'SHors. Even the tears with which he rt'fused 
the jiapal dignity were not without a precedent. 
Hi' fiillilled all tho.se outward ohservaiice.s whicli 
afford a good example. “ Vita .sohi-ia c rogolata : 
frequenti pubblicht! devotioni alia .scala santa, a 
visite di chiesc, al servitio negli hosjiitiili ; somma 
editicatione ct accuratezza iiei riti sacri e nellc ])iu 
soleiiiii cd humili funtioni, ai qiiali viiol Kup])iirc 
anche con pregiuditio della salute. Al paragone 
jnirc dill’ intcresHc comparisce egualmcnte incol- 
pabilc : prinia consnltorc, poi esedutore dclle holla 
del nipotisino. (k)n ogni facilita dona ai vcscovi 
poveri Ic sue propine, e iiudrisce del proprio niolti 
operarj cd opere pic. Nella scelta dc’ vcscovi, 
»opra tutto eSKL'iitiale al servitio della chiesa, con 
la dchita pesatezza procedo, cercaiido I’infurinationi 
dai fonti piu sinceri, seiiza dar luogo die inolto 
parcanieiite al favorc. No esamina talvolta alcuno 
egli stesso ad usanza dci pajii antichi. Dell’ altre 
digiiita parimenti c henelicj ccclesia-stici va cosi 
ini.surato cd atteiito nella distributione die anchc 
sopra gli stessi suoi congiunti vuol die si scorga 
giustificata la convenieiiza d’acconnylarli dal re- 
qiiisito di studj e costnini comendabili.” 

[His life is sober and well regulated : he is 
constant at public worship at the scala saiicta, in 
visits to the churches, and in attendance at the 
ho.spitals : he is most strictly and edify ingly atten- 
tive to sacred rites and to the most solemn and 
hunihle duties, even to the injury of his health. 
He appears likewise a paragon of disinterested- 
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11CS3 : he was first a<lviscr and then oxrciitor of 
the bull ft'spccting nopotism. He b<‘.stow.s his 
]u;rjituiti(*a with great alacrity on poor bisliops, and 
supports many ]>ious works ami workmen at his 
own expense. He proceeds with due delibt ratioii 
in the selection of bishops, a matter of vital im- 
portance to the church, seeking ijiformaiion at the 
most authentic s<»urces, w'ithout giving room, exc(‘pt 
very sparingly, to favour. He S(inie^inies himself 
e.\^iiiiii(‘s episcopal candidates, after the manner 
of the ancient popes. H{^ proceeds with the same 
care in t he distribution of other dignities and eccle- 
siastical benefices, exacting even of liis own rela- 
tions that they ()W’n the propriedy of confonning 
to the lavpiircd stand.ard in point of acnuiremeuts 
and laudable morals.] 

In the satiu* spirit (’lenient dealt with jurisdic- 
tiiuial^uatters, that is to say, with all th<‘ zeal <le- 
maiided of him by his office ; he even gained ground 
in some points. The new king of Sjiain was induced 
to solicit bis peianissiou to summon clm’gymeii before 
tli«“ secular tribunals, and to levy tithes. The king 
of Polaml sent some members of tlie higher elergy 
to b<‘ tried before the poj><*’s Iribiinal. The viceroy 
of Najdes submiMed to the papal orders, after 
long resisianci', at the eritical moment when the 
(iermaus \Nere a<lvaneiug ujinii lower Italy: “mi 
trionfoehe sara ivgistrato uelli anuali ilella chiesa” 
(a triumph which will lie registered in the annals 
of (Ik* eliurcli.] Savoy and Lorraine were there- 
fore beset with tin* more Nigour. Tlu; pope km‘w 
how to seize the favourabh* moment. “ Studiosis- 
simo d'inuraudire eon i luotiNi di pieta la potenza.’’ 

[ .Most intent on augmenting his power from pious 
motive's.] Morosini finds the whole court per- 
vaded by a similar sjiirit. Tlo'y would ailniit of 
no distinction between cliundi and state ; the 
eliurcli was everything ; every coiigrt'gation was 
styli'd holy, ho tlio subject of its deliberations 
what it might : no distiuetioii was made between 
pastors of the church and prelates of the court ; 
till' former were even excused from their spiritual 
fmictions, and employed in matters of state. 
rie!> more«»vi'r was used as a sort of coin indis- 
pensable towards advancement in life. Four of the 
congregations are distinguished as particularly de- 
serving of attention : — the inquisition, which me- 
rited all support, since it watelu'd over pure 
doctrine, only it# was a. startling thing that the 
worst heresy was to be mt't with precise ly in Rome 
(he means (jnietism) ; - the iiropagaiida ; unfor- 
tunately there were now but few who wonlil devott; 
tlumiselvcH with all their hearts to the missions ; — 
the congregation of the bisliops and ordci*s, which 
exercised a very necessary supervision, especially 
over tile latter ; -and that of imiminities ; this was 
set up like a sentinel as it wore to watch tlie 
bounds between the temporal and the spiritual 
authority : were everything to proceed as it de- 
sired, the ])ower of temporal sovereigns would be 
totally destroy! *d. 

Morosini now directs bis attention to the state. 
H(i re])eats the complaints so frequent fiir some 
time previously, respecting the decline of popula- 
tion anil of aj^iculture. The pope would gladly 
have introduced im])rovements, such, for instance, 
as the cultivation of the Campagna ; hut all this 
ended merely in brilliant projects. The ainhassa- 
dtir remarks that the spiritual dignity increased 
tlie teirqioral authority. Tin; power of the senate 
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ho considers a burles(|iie upon the name. TIk* 
barons were subjected to the same punishments as 
tlic lowest of the people ; tin? popi; ki*pt them 
iindi'i* rigorous inspi'etimi, kimwing vtry wt'll 
that there was soinetliiiig violent in the nature of 
the body. — At last our author conn s to sjieak of 
polities. I must extract verbatim tin; most im- 
portant passage, which treats of the ri latimi of the 
pop<* to Fcaneo and the eiiqxTor, upon which 
everything once more ihq»ended in those davs. 

“ tSc il papa abbia avnto mano o j)arteeijiatioiK‘ 
iiel tcstainento di C.’arlo II, io non ardiro d’assc- 
rirlo, lie c facile penetrare il vero con sienn.'zza, 
Bi'iisi adniTo solo due fatti. L’nno che qm sto 
arcaiio, non si sa sc con veritii, fii esposto in nn 
iiianifissto nseito alio stampc in Roma lie’ ])riiin 
iiieai del mio ingresso ail’ ambaseiata, all’ ora eln- 
dall’ uno e I’altro partito si trattava la gnerra intii 
niello con I’anni che eon le carte. L’altro !*hc il 
papa non s’asteime di far pnhhliei elogi al eliris- 
tianissiino d’l'ssersi riticato dal partaggio, rieo- 
v'endo la monarehia iiitiera pi-r il nijxit!'. Fatto 
rillesso a tali prenic'ssc, non pare ehe ri'iidano stn- 
por<‘ lo consegneiize veilntesi ili diretlione tliit- 
tuaiiti? e fra sc sfi'ssa eontraria, non poteinio niai 
riu'^eir nniforiiii attioni iiate da diversi ]»nneij>j : e 
tali orano I’ohbligo da uiia partc! d’osteiitar hnlitle- 
reiiza propria di pacin' coimine, e I’ocenito att'etto 
<‘t. iinpt'giio preso dall’ altra iiel giudieare seiiza 
niaggior pesatezza li vantaggi et il iiK'rito della 
eansa, Coiisidi ro ]»iamente la. S*’' Sna il deeoro (' 
Is'iieficio della religioiio nell’ eseludere gli en tiei 
dull’ nsurpato. C'oneep'i sperunzu, iaeilitata dal 
genio a Franei'si, eho o non vi sarelibe gnerra o si 
farehbe imitilmi'nte contro Ic for/i'. di qiu'H’ invitia 
natione ; e dandosi a credere che la monarcliia si 
mailt! rt'hhe unita, non stimo in im tal vatieinio 
moritar disprc'zzo, crraiido con la fiiiezza Spagnola, 
la quale in tal easo elibc* ragioni di necc'ssita pin 
che di politiea. L’esito instrni clell' altre poiidera- 
tioni ehe dovevano avanzarsi. S’animasHo, scoppio 
e tnttavia iiifiiria fatali' agl’iniiniei et agli amici 
<|m.‘l fu'ro nemho che la gelosia, I’astio, I'inten sse 
c'ceitarono m-lle poteiize eollegat!' ad ahbati re la 
inaeehina sospettata iiellii Traiieia di iiuniarehia 

niiivK'rsale Rinsei ad ogiii mode per niolto 

tempo ai Franecsi lo studio di niaiiteiu'rsi nel ere- 
ilito d’iiivineibili appresso il papa, il quale jiieiio di 
eimficleiiza segneiido taeitaiiK'iite i loro eonsigli 
veiiiva daglfiiieauti lodato d’nna condotta ehe osen- 
rasse (pielia d*!»gni altro : perehc d!^v(^ la Ser"*‘* 
Ripuhliea in ]>artieoIare osservaiido iina sinci'ra 
iieutralita parc'va, patisce danni nt'lle sostanze clc’ 
sudditi, aggravj al deeoro c lo sdegno d’anibi li 
partiti ; egli all’ ineontro col professare neiitraliti^ 
e niinaceiani assiemo di romperla immaiitiiK'iito 
eontro qiK'l partito die rofieiidess!', ma iiiteiKh'ii- 
dosela oeeultami'iite con Franecsi, era da cpiesti 
eoltivato et oecorrendo difeso seiiza dispeiidio, da 
Cesan'i trattato con riguardo ])er non foriiirlo di 
pretesti a deponi'r anche rajijiarenza di iu*ntrale : 
furoii iimnuni per un pezzo li snoi stati : vide ris- 
jiettate le censure in mezzo all’ armi, e comjiarso 
tl!»tte di endiei ne’ siioi inari st'iiza il ininimo 
oltraggio. Ma il rovcseiainento della fortuna Fran- 
c<*ae, particolarinenti' in Italia, ha fatto seorgere se 
meritjusse allora eiicoiiiii <> la condotta o la .sort!', e 
Be le sane e sincere insinuationi ij^tteli da VV FK 
i*eplicar spesso col mez^> dei ku’o ininistri di soda 
inditierenza come padre coinmu! p« r r. inb r.si arbi- 
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tm e vL'iicrato a bciicticio jn’oprio e d<"lla chris- 
tianita e (I’aiimt'iUarfi lu sue truppe sotto buoni 
ottieiali |M‘r appo^giar il risprtto contro 

raltnii int<-iupcran/a, dovrssoro sbraeciarsi come 
eoijsij;ii inlcliei, aiicho ulII’ espericiiza di c-hi li 
pf)rj;t;va. 11 I'rutto (rav(*r juvtt.Tite arti pin ob- 
bli(pu} e studj dVcMHiuiiiia, li po^^ior eonsi^liera 
drila politiea, fii di soll'rir dopo e tutt’ora cib oh‘c 
iioto, lua qurl (rliV* pill, con a])parci)/-a di non soflrir 
s«*nza coljio ncl trilmnalc della faina, cliV sovrano 
anelie ai principi. Sju di, conic addiici; in sua difesa 
nunej estraordinarj per la pace iiniverHalc seiiza 
n^;uardo a spesi et all’ in^iiiria dell’ esclusionc 
incontrata a Vienna : propose Iegb<‘, acc<»rdi, ar- 
inistitij pi*r la (piietc particolare di (piesta provin- 
cia, nia fiior ili tempo e <lopo die le diinostrationi 
di partialit.'i del princijiio e nel pro^resso notat<‘ 
introdussei’o il verinc nei nii^litiri seini : onde 
I’l Hsersi reso una volta sospetto I'u un spojjrliar il 
zelo di autorita e constituire per smnpre iinjiotentc 
il principal instriiineiito della concordia. Dillicile 
I'iiiseira in ell'etto alia Sua il juir;;ar ijiiesta im- 
j)iitatione, anzi ijiiella d'a\er coiilribuito a tirare 
lud Huo senso tiilti li jirincij)! d’ltalia appresso ipiali 
voleva, notoria csHeiido la eondotta non solo di ipn lli 
di i*arma, suo ieudatario, ina di’lla casadi Piorenze : 
oiid<‘ la sola caiitela costante della Ser”'^ Kepublica 
ba «lata sogoetiono al papa e docunuuito a<;li altri, 
imrcamloiu; peib iinineritata odiosita appresso 
I'rancesi chc! sopra di lei fu da Sua IV^^* scaricata.” 

I 1 will not pretend to allirin whetlun’ or not 
the po[)e bad band or part in tbg will of ('harles 
II., nor is it iMsy to arrive at tlie truth. 1 will 
mention, bow'ever, but two facts. 'IMie (uio is that 
this secret was published, whether with truth 
or not is not known, in a manifesto which issued 
from the Homan jn*ess in tlu' first months of my 
• embassy, at the timi* when war was actually wa;;i‘d 
between the two parties. The other fact is, that 
the ])ope did not abstain from publicly eulogizing 
tin* most Christian king because he liad discounte- 
nanced the partition, and received the monarchy 
I'litire for his n<‘phew. lleasoniug from these pre- 
mises, w'c can hanlly w'onder at the conse<[uenc<*s 
we st:e to have resulted from iiuctuating and dis- 
conlant plans, for uniformity of action can never 
spring from diversity of principles : and i-ven .such 
were the obligations on the one hand to manifest 
the indifference belonging to the conunoii fatlier, 
and on the other the secret bias and the engage- 
im'iit entered into without more mature delii)era- 
tioii as to the advantages and the merits of the 
cause. His holiness punisly considered the hononr 
and profit to religion of shutting out the usurpa- 
tion of the heretic. He conceived hopes, encou- 
rag(*d by the rrench character, either that there 
would be no war, or that it would lie waged in vain 
against the forei's of that nnc«iii([uered nation ; 
and as there wa.s reason to hope that the monarchy 
would ho preserved entire, he did not think liim.sclf 
wrong in such an anticipation, miscalculating the 
Spanish suhtlety, which in such a case was justified 
by necc.s.sity rather than by policy. The event 
taught other considerations, which onglit to liave 
hc(*n previously weiglie«l. There gathered, burst, 
and still rag(‘s, fatally to friends and foes, that 
fii'i'ce thnnder-elond of jealousy, envy, and interest, 
wdiieh urged the coufedt'rato ]>ow'ei'8 to defeat the 
suspected machinations gf France for universal 
monarchy For a long while the Frencli 


fully succeeded in keeping up their credit for invin- 
cibility witli the pope, who, in the fullless of his 
confidence, implicitly following their counsels, was 
praised by tbongbtless })erHons for a conduct that 
would bavc tarnished the reputation of any other : 
for whilst the most serene republic in particular, 
observing a strict neutrality, suffered los-ses in the 
substaiKM* of its subjects, wrongs to its honour, and 
the resentment of both parties, he on the other 
hand ])rofissing neutrality, and at the same tiyie 
threati ning to break it immediately against- any 
party that should offeiul him, but all the while hav- 
ing a secret understanding with the French, his 
friciidsliip w'as cultivated V)y tlic latter, and he 
found himself defended without cost, and he was 
treated with consideration by the imperial l»arly, in 
their desire to avoid furnishing him even with a 
preti^xt to lay aside (he ajipearance of neutnlity : 
liis stiites enjoyed iiiimnnity for a whilt; ; he saw liis 
censures respeeted in the midst of war, and lieri'tic 
fleets appeared in his seas without oflering him the 
slightest insnif. Hut the rever.ses of fortune sns- 
taiiie<l by Fj-anee, j)artienlai‘ly in Italy, made it 
clear whether tlie aforesaid eiieoiiiiuinH were duo to 
eondnet or to clumce, ami wlu‘tlier the sound arid 
sincere suggestions rejieatedly made by ^our ex- 
<*ellencies tliroiigli youi* ministers to the pope, that 
he sluuild, as the eonmion father, observe a sted- 
fast indifference, so as to make himself a rev<'n*d 
arbiter, to bis own beiu'fit and that of Fliristemloni, 
and tliat lie should augment bis troo])s under goo«l 
officers, the better to sustain tlic ri'spect due to 
him against the waywardiu ss of otluTs, should 
ba\e been r<*jected, as counsels ]>roved inauspicious 
evi*n by the experience of those who tendered 
them. The fruits of having ]>refeiTed (d)luiiie prac- 
tices and devices of i conomy, the w orst counsidlor 
in jiolitics, were the sulfering, since and now, what 
is notorious ; and wliat is still worse, to ba\e tins 
jnstici* of all those sufferings eoiitirmed by the ver- 
dict of fame, which is the sovereign oven of prineos. 
He sent, as be states in bis defence, mmeios ex- 
traordinary, for the ratiticalion of a general peace, 
without regard to expense or to the injnrions ex- 
clusion encountered at Vienna : be iiropused leagues, 
agreements, and armistices for the special repose 
of this province ; but he did so uiiKea.soual)ly, and 
after the demonstrations of partiality witnessed in 
(he beginning and in the progress of events bad 
let the canker into the best seeds : hence bis hav- 
ing reiidercMl himself once susjiected, robbed biiii 
of the prestige of bis iiutbority, and made the prin- 
cipal instrument of concord for ever impotent. His 
holiness, indeed, will find it hard to purge liimsclf 
of this imputation, as well as of that of having con- 
tributed to draw' over to his »)wn views alKtlie 
princi'S of Italy with whom lie had inflin iicc; noto- 
rious being the conduct not only of Parma, liis 
foudatory, lint also of the lionse of Florence : hence 
it was solely the constant prudence ef the most 
serene republic that kept the pope in check, and 
gave a les.son to others, in rtdiirn fdr whicli, how- 
ever, it ineurreil tin* undeserv<*d enmity ol the 
French, which was discharged ujion it by his 
holiness.] <- 

15(i. Lorenzo Tiepolo Kr Prod* Pelation di Roma 
17 1-. (40 leaves.) [Lorenzo Tiepolo’s re- 

port on Rome.] 

The contests lietween the spiritual and the tern- 
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poral jurisdiction excited more and more* attention 
every year. L. Tiepolo b»';;iiis with this subject. 

Rut he treats it with uiuisual <“arnc8tiu'sa. The 
qiKistion, h(* says, was purposely confused ; to 
unravel it, to assign to sovereigns their own, ainl 
yet not to a iolatc the reverence due to the papal 
see, this doubly demanded the grace <if (lod. 

First he describes anew the pei’sonal character 
of Chunent XI. He too admires the erudition, 
the zeal, the affability, and tlie moderation of that 
poj)e ; still it was })Ossible, ho says, that tliese 
tpialities might b<) assumed, not fr<»m the only un- 
failing motivi*s, real virtue, Imt from human eon- 
• si<leralions, and that therefore they might not 
receive God’s bl<‘ssing ; it might be that the zeal 
with which tin; pope d(?voti‘d himself to the biisi- 
ness of the stal»*, was associated with too high an 
esliination of his own merit, and aimed less at 
things tluonselves than at the applause ami the 
hi)m>iii* to he derivt;d from them. — Praise w'as all 
powi'rful with him. His physician, for instance, 
made use of this w’l'akiiess to mainlain hi.s iiiHiience 
over him : flattery incited him to uj)hold the honour 
of the holy see ; thence it was that lie paid so 
little regard to th(‘ rights of sovereigns and states ; 
the p(u*Hons about liiin even dared to speak in so 
.seiii'rih)iuj a nuuiiier, as was neither consist<*iit 
with the pope's high station, nor perhaps with 
(’liristian eliarity. 

I’’ roll! the pope he })roee(‘ds to hi.s ministers, 
wlioin our author no more than his ]>redecesst>i*s 
considers jieculiarly distitiguished, d<!scribiiig them 
as llttetl oiil^' for a suhser\it ut station and not for 
the conduei. of affaij's. 1. (!avdiual Ali>aiii. The 
po])(‘ iuid waited till uft<‘r his mission to (JtTmany, 
l)erore he would make him cardinal. The court 
apj*roved of this nomination, h(;causc ih<‘y thought 
it wouM afford tln'in a channel of access to the 
])oj)(‘ and an interest with him ; (.’leimmt XL, 
however, allowed the cardinal little or no inllueiice, 
(“ c eerto die raiitorita del canl'*-' iiipoto non appa- 
risce a. <pid segno dio per I’ordiiiario s’haxeva 
veduto ill (piella corte”). 2. 'file seeretaty of state 
Ciinliiial Pauliieci, a thoroughly good man, of no 
great ability, ile|)(Miding with a sort of awe upon 
the p»)pe. 3. (airradini, auditore di papa : “ dotto 
md dritto, ma ili non uguale esiierieiiza negli iii- 
teressi dei prineipi : — forte neU’ imiicgiio, ma 
pieglievole alia ragione ( learned in the law', hut 
not of ecpial exiierieiice in the interests of sove- 
reigns ; -".stedfa-st to his eiigageiiieiits, but docile 
to reason :] the only one who might he tlionmghly 
dejiended on ; it was a«lvantagoous to bring matt»*rs 
before him in which one was decidedly in tlic riglit ; 
this was not so advisable in doubtful matters : he 
was not on good terms w’itli the nephew ; it was 
even thought that the Latter had helped him to 
tile cardinalate to get rid of his vicinity to the pope. 
4. OriRhi, seeretaiy of tlie consulta, CorradinPs 
rival, and for this ri'ason a close ally of the 
nephew ; “■ pare die piu con I’accortezza et adula- 
tione die cam la fernu'zza ct ingenuita ahhia avan- 
zato la sua fortuiia’^ [he appears to have advanced 
his fortunes rather by slirewdne.ss and adulation 
than by firmness and sincerity]. 5. Cardinal 
Sagripante, tlie datario, who had grow'ii rich only 
by tlirift, strict in the discharge of his duties, 
taking no share in politics. The dataria was daily 
losing more and more ; even in Spain people would 
no Imiger submit to its cozening practices ; thence 
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it came to pass, that those cardinals who had not 
learned how to manage their ]m>perty judici^uisly, 
could no longer maiut.'iin the ancient splendour 
of their rank — si jmb dire essere un vero distin- 
tivo dell’ ahbadic de* cardinali il ritrovare h^ ease 
in abanduno e le chiese dirocate. [It may be pro- 
nounced to be a true character of cardiiial’s hus- 
bandry to find houses left to decay and churches 
in ruins.] — Were a papal election to take place, 
the creatures of Clement XL would hardly attaeh 
theni.selvcH very closely to cardinal Albani, so liftli! 
iiifhieiice had he. 

Tiepolo now proceeds to sketch the aspect of 
politics. His vit'ws, as we hav(‘ said, are of a 
politico-ecclesiastical cliaraeter ; he investigates 
the disputes betw<*<‘n the court of Ibwne aii<l the 
temporal sovendgns : — it was said tin* popi* had 
an equal love for all ; it would be moia* correct 
to say he hail an equally feeble love, and equally 
low i‘sfeem for all. 

“ E hen vero ehc sc poelii si liamio pre.so a tal 
piinfo quest’ assimto di far ])onipa di snperiorita 
.sopra i prineipi, e forza di (lire die anche ]>oelii 
ponfefiei haiino haviito la sfortuna ugiiah* al pre- 
sente di non pofer iiseire d.igl’ imjx-giii volontaria- 
meiite eon gli .ste.ssi priindpi presi, se non con 
qualeho diniinutione del suo lionon*. I’liiv se ha 
qiuilcln^ interna incliiiatiom*, (juest’ c rijiosfa ver.so 
la Franeia, heiiehc quella cortt; replicatann'iite si 
dolga delie sue partialita verso la casa d’ Austria, 
e ill fatti in piii iiicontri I’evento lui comprovato 
i suoi lamenti, ma jierehe ha havuto tutta la parte 
il timore. In cio la corte di Vienna, o sia a caso 
o per la coguitione, rilevala del vero tempera- 
meiito d(‘l jioiitetice ha iiel trattar seco fatta la 
jirofittevole sci(*lta ddle minaccie e delle ajipreii- 
sioni.” 

fTiaith comjiels us to say, that if few* poj>(.‘H havi* 
carried to sinrh an ext«‘nt the ostentations assump- 
tion of sup(‘ri(>rlty ovm* princes, 'so likewise few 
have been equally iiiifortuiiale as the [ire.sent po])'*, 
in not being able to get out of engagements volun- 
tarily eiiten'd into with sovereigns without a ei'r- 
taiii loss of honour. If he has any inward h'an- 
iiig, it is certainly in favour of France, although 
that court has repeatjslly complained of his parti- 
ality to the house of Austria, and indeed on several 
occasions tln^ fact confirmed their complaints, but 
this was entirely tin; ri'siilt of timidity. ’I’he court 
of Vienna, whether by accident or from kiiowh'dgi* 
of the pope’s real conatitution of mind, in dealing 
with him, made a profitable use of threats and 
fears.] 

He proceeds in tlujse general remarks upon the 
several states successively till he coiiii's to Venice, 
on the a frail’s of which, now' certainly of no wide 
rang^ of importance, he dwells at most length. 

157. R*intion(‘ ill Andrea Corner ritornato daW 
di Uonui 17*24 25 Livj/io. (24 leaves) 
I Andrea Corner’s report of his embassy to 
Rome.] 

Wc have seen what vehement antipathies Cle- 
ment XL provoked, in spite of the best intentions 
and the most irreproacluihle practice. From this 
report, liow'cvcr, in w hich he oiicc more figun s, 
we see that after his death the public voice resi»ect- 
ing him was mightily changed* Then every one 
admired him ; even Ao.se who .shortly before had 
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ct'iiHuri.'tl joint'd in the ajiplaust?. People 

now discovered what they liad never heforc iina- 
j»ined, that if lie Horiietinies promised more than 
he was able to perform, this was really tht; rt*siiU 
of pood-nature. It came to lij^ht tliat he Inul tlis- 
tril)Uted out of his private fortune tlie most liberal 
alms ; their combined amount durin;' the twenty 
years of his sway reaching to a million of se., a 
sum he nii^ht witli a safe conscience have bestowed 
on his hoUHt*. Corner relaltis, that sln>rtly before { 
Clement’s death lie he^^ed pardon of his nephew 
cardinal Annihal, for not havin<^ left his family 
btdter provided for. Parcrii ehe il pontificato di 
Clemtmte sia stato eflimero, rpiando fu de* pin 
lun^^hi.” [ It will be tlioui'ht that Clement’s ponti- 
licat(* was epheiiK.Tal, whereas it was one of the 
longest.] 

The tdianjjje that was ex])OCted, took place in the 
conclave/^ The whole college, with five exceptions, 
had been renewed undiT Clement XI., hut as 
eardin.'il Albani had had no greater jiart in the 
noniinati<uiH than in the administration in general, 
the eardiiiJils divided accor<liiig to their respective 
nations. J’aulucci, secretary of state, as we know, 
to tin* former pope was first proposed ; but the 
imperial ambassador ctmnt Alllian declared that 
Ins miuster would never recognise 1‘aiilucci as pope, 
this he submitted to their emineiiees for their con- 
sideration. Now some friends of the bouse of 
Albani bad already before this east their eyes on 
Miebael Angelo Conti ; one of them, monsigiior 
Riviera, was secretary to the eoiiclave. lie first 
spoke on the subject to cardinal Spinola, who after 
h(! bad recimnoilred the ground, and found that 
Conti was not disliked, gladly put himself at the 
head «)f the party and jiroposed him. Count Altlian 
immediately demanded instructions of bis court. 

1 1 now turned out to Conti’s a<lvantage that he had 
‘been nuncio in Portugal, and hud there gained tlu^ 
favour of the <(Ueeii Alaria Anna of Austria, sister 
to Charles VI. 'I’he Austrian court was on Conti’s 
side, and the support of the whoh? Aiistrian con- 
nection, namely Ptu’tugal and Ikdand, might be 
rolie<l on. The Spanish amhiussador too consulted 
Ills court ; its answer wa.s not favourahh*, but it 
arrived too late ; Innocent XI 11. had iiieanwhiie 
lieeii already elected (May H, 1721). 

Innocent pjisst ssed excellent qualities, both for 
tlm spiritual ami the temporal government : only 
he was (*f a sickly habit of body, for which reason 
he was s])aring in giving audi«‘nee. This, however, 
made the fact of having an audience of him a thing 
of importance in itself ; and one answered instead 
of many. He apprehended very justly, ami gave 
decided answers. The ambassa<lor of Malta, says 
Corner, will htiig remember how upon his making 
a somewhat impetuous at)p4‘al to the pope fop aid, 
liis holiness gave liim his blessing on the spot, and 
mug his bell by way of dismissing him. When the 
Portuguese ambassador solicited the promotion of 
Bieelii to the cardiiialate, Innocent at last would 
not hear him any more, “non ritrovando merito 
; m l prelato e passiindo sopra tutti li riguardi ehe 
; ptvtea avere per una corona di eui era stato pro- 
tetton;” [not linding the prelate deserving, and 
overlooking all the partiality he might have enter- 
tained for u crown, of which he had been the pi*o- 
teetorj. 

'^riie Roman families related to Innocent, which 
IkuI hoped for advancement from him, found them- 


selves much deceived : even his nephew had 
difliculty in obtaining the income of 12,000 ducats, 
which was now tin; usual income of a nephew. 

The pope’s chief endeavour was to settle the 
jlisputcs respecting the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
but in this he by no means fully succeeded. It was 
only with the imperial court a bettor understand- 
ing was ett'ected ; a result natui*ally to be expected, 
in constiqueucc of the circumstances of Innocent’s 
election. ‘ 

150. llffatiotu’ fid N. II. Pidro CapeJh Kr rltur- 
mtto iVamhisclator di Roma 1728 (> Marzo. 
(14 leaves.) [Report of Pietro Capello’s ein-‘ 
bassy to Rome.] 

Innocent XI 1 1. died on the 7th of March, after a 
reign of little more than thirty-four mouths. „ 

Capello, whose embassy began in Innocent’s life- 
time, agrees with the description given of him by 
his predecessor. He consiilers him paeilie, sound 
in his judgment, deliberate, and firm. He eonlirms 
the nmiour that the nomination of Dubois to he 
cardinal, to whieli ho had suffered himself to be 
pemiaded in considerati(‘n of the man’s ]>ower and 
inrtuenee, caused Innocent painful scruples in liis 
last monients. “ La di lui niorte fii ben un’argo- 
mento delle piii nn)rali riHessi<mi : mentre* attaeeab* 
da serupoli di eoseienza, tarlo ehe non laseia di 
ro<lero aneo hi menle dei papi, non pote mai 
lasciarsi persuaderc a compire la nominadi (piatlro 
cardinali nella vacan/.a il’altrettanti eappelli : e 
per qiiello si c })otuto iHeo])rire, fu giudieato ehe 
mui sentisse di eonsumare uiia tale elettione fors(! 
per peiitiinento <raverne es<'guita aidin’ alira eon 
manierc atb'a turhare la di lui (h lieata eonscienza. 
Tale non ordinario aecidenti* partori fimesti! eon- 
seguenz<‘ alia di lui easa, a favor della quale non 
restb aleun piirtito da disponere dopo la di lui 
inorh; : mu eon tutto eib vi fu uniNcrsale argo- 
mento per giiidiear molto bene di sua persona., 
ehe dinn)strb per tali suoi otiimi si'iitimeiiti uii 
spirito egualmeute uohile die russegnato.” 

[His death afforded a striking subject for moral 
reflection. Reing assailed by scruples of coii- 
seieiiee, a moth that fails not to fret even the mind 
of a pope, h(^ could never be persuaded to nomi- 
nate four persons to receive the vacant cardinals* 
hats : and as far as could be discovered, he was 
probabl 3 ' disinclined to consummate such an i!h*c- 
tion, from his repentance at having once before 
made one in a manner calculated to trouble his 
tender conscience. So unusual an incident pro- 
duci'd fatal consequences to his house, whieli could 
eommaiid no party after his death : but for all this 
there was every reason to judge very well of him, 
who by such ailmirable sentiments displayed a 
spirit eijually noble and resigned.] 

Innocent was succeeded on the 2i)tli of May 
1724 by Benedict Xlll. Capello thinks him very 
different fnmi his predecessor ; espi*eially deter- 
mined and impetuous in all ecelesiastii^il mattei’s. 

He notices few distingui.shed personages in the 
college of cardinals, 110 strong faction, nor any 
pro.spect of the formation of oin^ iind/ r Benedict, 
since the jealousy between Coscia and Fiiii was 
enough to prevent it. There was a crown fac- 
tion, but it had no real stability. A great sensa- 
tion had been produced at court by the fact that 
the duke of Savoy had at last reached his ends. 
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Ciif)pll(> concliules from this, that at Rome fjvery- 
thing was to be obtained with the help of time : 
all that was necessary was quiet ; a man’s zeal in 
his own cause should never be allowed to break 
out into conq)laintH. 

Capello now entei*a more minutely into the* in- 
teri'sts peculiarly Venetian. First he again lays 
it down that Venice must assume a niort* imposing 
and dignified attitude at Rome. He a|;ain ('xplains 
how the pope was to be dealt with. The aim 
should always be insensibly to gain his go<id will 
by ecclesiastical con(*pssiona. lie then tiuters into 
I the consideration of temporal affairs, particularly 
of trade. It is evident that in the beginning of the 
eigliteenth century, the Roman state very earnestly 
denoted its thoughts to comiuereial and maiiiifae« 
turing improvements. 

The»inhabitants of Dulcignote and Ragusa car- 
ri(Ml on a trad(‘ with Ancona, wliieh was not at all 
agreeable to the Viuietians. In particular they 
import<*d thither a gri-at deal of wax, an article 
formerly brought from Venice, and which now 
Ix'gan to be manufactured also in th<i ecclesiastical j 
states. 

Innocent XII began the building of S. Michel 
a Ripa : Clement XI. enlarge<l it : it was now he- 
eom(‘ important for the woollen and silk manufae- 
fures, “ Dalla figura. trim’ osj>itale, dove pt'i* carita 
alimentavano molti giovani, fu eonvertita eon am- 
]»lilieatione di situ eon graudissiiua giunta di 
fahriehe in una easa <li coiumtuvio, nella tjuah; a 
preseiitt! si travagliano le manifatture di lana e tli 
seta.” 'rhe cItUh of S. ^liehel already rivalled 
that of France, and was exported by way of An- 
cona to 'I'urkey and Spain. I will extract tln' 
whole ]iassage. “ In tpicsto sontuoso edificio vi 
si t* introdotto la fabrica degl’ arazzi con egual 
lierfettioTie di quelli die si travagliano in Fiandra 
et in Francia : e vi i? fondato im lanificio, nel 
quale vi eiitra la laua et escono i panni perfetionati 
(li tutto puuto. La fabrica di s( ta dijieiideutc da 
questo luogo s’esercila in [>iu contrade di Roin;i, c 
quelle tie! la lana st)no in tanti gt>neri divise, etm 
idea d’addaltarlt; all’ uso del paese per liaverne eon 
nil spaccio faciU; il ])ronto ritratto. Si fabricaiio 
in S. Michele tutti li itamii per le militie, li scoti 
per Hcrvitio de’ moiiasterj, le tele di tutti i geiieri 
per il vestiario delle ciurme, e li ]iauni stuio divisi 
in varii generi eju; ri'stano tlistribuiti per una data 
(|uantita, eon oblige alii niereaiiti di fame I’esito. 
Di recente si e dato anco maim alia fabrica di 
panni colorati .ad uso di Francia, die passano in 
Ancona e Sinigaglia per eoncanibio allc nicrcantie 
die vengono di Turehia. In somma, la casa di 
S. Michele e una delle piii vaste idee die pcissa 
esser compita da un jirineipe grande, e sari'bbe 
sieuramente I’eniporio di tutta 1’ Italia, se non fosse 
ct)Stituita in una citta dove ail ogn’ altra cosa si 
jicnsa die al coiiimercio et alia inereatura, esseiido 
tliretti questi gran ea]iitali da una congregatione di 
tre cardiiiali, tra ipiali vi e il H(*gretario di state, 
sempre occufiato e divertito ne’ piii gravi affari 
del governo. Con tutto cio questa casa di com- 
merdo sussite con floridezza, e colli suoi travagli 
s’alimcntano migliara di personc ricavaiidtisi dalle 
sue manifatture pronto il ritratto. La fabrica degl’ 
arazzi si mantieiie <la se stessa, perche si Iavoi*a 
atl uso de’ particolari, et il niaggior effetto di questi 
lavori si e qudlo desidcrabile a tutti li stati, chc il 
danaro non esca ad impingnare I'estere iiationi.” 


[The nianiifacturo of hangings has been iiitro- 
(luceti into this sumptuous edifice, and carried to 
as high a perfection as in France and Flamlers : 
a wool-factory too has been <*stablislied there, into 
which the wool enters in the, raw state, and comes 
out in doth of the most finished quality. Tlu' 
mamifacture of silk depending on this place is 
carried on in several di.stricts of the Roman states, 
and that of wool is divided into various kinds 
adapted to the usage of the country, so as to have 
a prompt supply without an inconvenient occu- 
pation of .space. There are niamifactured in S. 
Michel all kinds of cloths for the soldiery, for the 
use of tlie iiionast cries, and for the crews of the 
galleys ; and th<‘y are divided into vari(»UH classes, 
which arc distributed in a givim (juantity, witli an 
obligation on the part of the merchants to dispose 
of them. Of late they have also begun to make 
<*olourc<l cloths in the h'reiidi style, wliidi are jmt 
off in Ancona and Sinigaglia, in exchange for the 
goods imported from Turkey, hi fine, the estab- 
lishment of S. Midiel is one of the grandest con- 
ceptions that could ho worked out by a gr(*at 
sovereign, and it w«mld eertainly be the emporium 
of all Italy, were it not placed in a city wlicre 
they think of anything rather than of traih^ and 
commerce ; the gri'Ut ca))itai of this institution 
h«‘ing manng<*d by a congregation of tliree car- 
dinals, one of whom is the seen'tary of state, whosii 
attention is continually ciigntssed by the gravest 
eoiieerns of government. For all that, the estab- 
lishment is in a flourishing eoiidilion, and supports 
thousands of ])erHous, its manuraetures realizing a 
prompt r<‘tnrn. Tln‘ mamifacture of tapestry is j 
maintained by itsc'lf, beeansi* it, is for private 
customers : tlie hot effect of thesi* works is that 
so very desirable one for all states, that tin* money 
is not sent out of the country to enrich foreign 
nations. } 

How curious to find a Veiietiail advising his 
native city to copy a inamifaeturiiig institution of 
the pope’s ! Already, too, establishments for intel- 
leetiuil cniture had been formed, which he also 
recommends for imitation. “( litre le arti ineea- 
niche vi soiio pure le arti libm’jili, elic servono ad 
ornamento ed utilitji delio stato. [I solo iiome di 
Roma ed il credito degli antiebi suoi monmnenti 
attrae a se stessa molte esiere nation et in partico- 
lare groltraniontani. Sono in ipiella citta insti- 
tuite inolte aeademie, dt>v(‘ oltre lo studio delle 
belle letterc non immo fiorisce qnello della ])ittiira 
e scoltiira : oltre quella di ( 'ampidoglio, elie sus- 
siste sotto la protettione di (piel n*ttaglio d'autorita 
esereitata con tanto credito ne’ secoli passati da 
quella insigne republiea. Ve ne sono pure aneo 
deir altre instituite e governate dall’ estere natioiii, 
tra le quali si distingue quella elie sussiste eol 
Home d<*lla conuia di Fraiiela,*.” [Resides tlu^ 
mechanical, there are the liberal art.s, wbieh servo 
for the ailorumeiit and advantage of the state. 
The mere name of Rome, and the fame of its 
ancient momnnents, attract to it many foreign 
nations, and particularly the ul tramontanes. There 
havG been instituti'd in this city many academies, 
in which the study of ])ainting and sculpture flou- 
rislies, no less than that of polite letters ; besides 
that of the Canipidoglio, which subsists under the 
protection of the remnant of that conimamling in- 

[• I suspect that this pj^ssage is incorrectly pointed. — 
Tuanslator.] • 
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Ouence ro nobly exercised in ii^;e8 by that 
illustrious re|»ublic, there are others also founded 
and governed by foreip^n nations, ainonpj whieli, 
that whieli bears the niinu* of the crown of France 
holds a ilistingiiisluMl place.] 

The author thinks that a similar academy slioiild 
be establisln.*d in Venice'. That city also possessed 
the tiiK'st monuments of anti«iuity. Even Ibdogna 
hail been able to attempt something of the kind 
with great hucccsh ! 

'I’here were associati'd in tliosi* days with tlie 
tendencies pointi'd out by ( orrer some others of a 
similar kind, of wliich other documents give us an 
account. 

150. O.swrro/eo/i thlht prpnentr s'lftitifhute mlato 
crrhi^laxttro co// alruni ul'ili at ifonruo 

ririlr ni ti'inhunlm jwr ni<tnl)Ulr»' rernno ihlhi 
r* 1''^" r.tnnrii <{aHi fKHfXtitf e convufl 

itnoi ism flit i. (MS. Rom.) [Observations on 
the pri'sent situation of the ecclesiastical 
.states, with some useful proj»‘cts of civil and 
financial administratien to ri'pair the jaust and 
present di'ficiencies of the apostolic treasury.] 

In the beginning of the eightei'iUh century the 
nations of tlie whole south of Euroj^e arrivt'd at 
the eon\iction that they were in a had eondition, 
that they hail been unwarrantably lu'gleeted, and 
a eraving imed was felt for tlie iiitrodiietion of a 
better state of tilings. How mueh was written and 
devised in Sp:iin for tlie r('-esfablislini(*iit of the 
liiiani'os and of tradi*. 'Pile “ 'restaineiito politieo 
d'mi aeeadeinico Fiorentino,” (’olonia, 17^4, • a 
work si'tting forth the means by wbieh trade, agri- 
enltiire, and tin* exeliequer might bo ameliorated, — 
is still well tliought of in tlie eeelesiastical states. 
It is inib.-ed a welbinti'iitioued, able, and striking 
work, full of sound idiservations. Ihit these efforts 
weri' not eonfilied to pri\aTo individuals. We find 
ui the eolleetioiis of those times a liost of projoets, 
ealeiilatioiis, and plans to the same end, <d’ a more 
or b'ss oflicial eh.iraeter. Tlie ( Kservationi before 
us are of this elass ; they witc inteinh'd for (Me- 
iiieiit XII. hinisolf, .' 111(1 belong to the same ju-riod 
as the I’olitical Testanu'iit. Tin* author makes it 
his s]>eeial business to point out the dusordera and 
abuses wbieli eulled for abolition. 

After dwi'lliiig .'iwliile on the iiielanehidy fact 
tliat so m;iny assassinations took place in the eccle- 
siastical states (a full thousand yearly, even exclu- 
sively of Rome and the four legations), and urging 
th(‘ iK'iM'ssity of imiiiiring what preventixe mea- 
sures W(*re taken by other Kovereigns, the author, 
comes t() the (juestiou of finance. He states the 
yearly di ficit to he 120,000 scudi, and he makes 
th(* following proposals : -1. The discharge of the 
olfiec'rs who drew heavy pay without even residing 
in tlieir garrisijiis. 2. Retrenchment in the ex- 
penditure of till' jialace. The direct administra- 
tion of the dogaiia by the government instead of 
farming it out, — a system whicli he moreover con- 
demns on the ground that the farmers opposed the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures. 4. The re- 
striction of the intUieiice of subordinate functiona- 
ries, who had an interest in the augmentation of the 
ta\«‘s. He remarks that the aiiiioiui could not 
inaintain itself, because there was now .so much 
importation fromjTurkey and from the North, that 
the coin-dcaler could not l>var up against the coin- 


petition. What enrages him beyond mcjisure is, 
that so much money should be sent out of the 
country for cattle, oil, and wine, all of them arti- 
cle.s produced in supci’fluity at lionie. Wliat did it 
signify, though they cost .somewhat dean.-r, so that 
money, “tlie blood of the state,” was in due eir- 
ciilation '{ The shareholders in tlie moiiti, who 
drew their iiitere.st without residing in the country, 
should at least he taxed, as was the eas(‘ with the 
absentee h'l/dal proprietors in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Naples. 

He regards the state of the March, wliich was 
yearly dccrca.sing in population, as particularly 
d(*[dorahlc. He ascribes it especially to the ver_J' 
heavy hurtlien.s imposed on the exportalioii of 
grain. This was altogether prohibited hetwec'ii 
the nwniths of June and October, and in othi'i* 
mouths it was only allowed on tin* payment (>f tolls, 
the amount of which wi're of trifling importance 
to th(i treasury, whilst the effect of them was to 
make tlm foreigner prefer st'eking cheaper coni 
elsewhere. Tin; fair of Sinigaglia proved misebiev- 
ous ; it madti the sniTOiiiiding districts dependent 
on foreign parts. F(H* evidence of this, oik* need 
but visit lirbino, the Mareli, and Umbria, when; 
neither arts nor prosperity were any longi'r to be 
found, but every thing was In dis'p decay. 

The author conjnivs the ]»ope to apj)oint a con- 
gregation of a few hilt elKJseii nuMiibers, who 
.should search out means for remedying llie.se 
evils ; above all, to .select only able and honest 
functionaries, and to cliiislisc those of a diHeivnt 
cliaraetc'r. “ Siicli,” lie eonebides, “arc the hopes 
of the subjects of' your holliKiss.” 

HiO. Promlinuiifo ptr Jo (^crJaiifisf'o'o. (MS. 
Rom.) — .Vutograph instructions for state func- 
tionaries. 

AVe see that hero, too, projects wero conci'ived 
for the introduction of the in(‘rcantile .sysf(‘iii wliieli 
was then in siieli high e,st(‘em in the rest of Europe. 
Had tliey been but earried out with spirit, jierliajis 
a certain impulse would liav(‘ been given to the 
trade and iiiaiiiifaetures of the land. lUit the 
misfortune of tlu^ Roman administration was, that 
each succeeding pope, so gladly ]»ursiied int'jusures 
the very o[)positc to those of his predecessor. .Vn 
(‘xample of this i.s afforded u.s by the doeuiiieiit 
before us. 

Tlu! im})ortation of fori‘ign cloth from Venice, 
Napoli, and, above all, from Germany, iiicrease(l 
in the year 17 ID to that degree, that Clement XI. 
W’as induceil to prohibit it ab.solutely. The two 
decrees to that t tteet — namely, of August 7» 17UJ, 
and August 1, 172(1 — are mentioned also by Vergani 
(Della importanza del nuovo sisteina di finanza). 
Vergani, hovv(;ver, undoubtedly eiT.s in .saying that 
tlicy produced no effect. As early as 172fj, I’ietro 
Capello noticed the improvement that had taken 
place in Roiinui industry. In this Provediineiito, 
compo.sed under Clement XII., it' is expressly 
averred, that inamifaetures liad greatly inereiised 
in direct consequence of that prohibition. It 
was confirmed by Innocent XI 11. and by Btmc- 
dict Xlll. “Ill pochi aniii si eressero a proprio 
spese de’ particolari in mol to citta e terre delJo 
statu fabriclio iiuove di lanificii, di valclie, di 
spiirghi, di tiiitorie et altre, in .sjiecie a Roma, 
Narni, Perugia, Rieti, Tivoli, Alatri, Veroli, Segiii, 
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Subiaoo, S. Scveriiio, (jriuliancllo.” [In tli« c*oiii*sc 
of a fow years there were erected in many towns 
and districts of the state, at the cost of j)rivate 
iiidividiiiils, m*w manufactories of woolhuis, .... 

• • • • (0 dye-stuffs, and so forth, jjarticularl^ in 
Rome, Narni, &e. | 

But a congre^iatioii appointed by Cleinont XII. 
in the year lyrm was induced to withdraw this 
prohibition, and a^aiii to admit tlie importation of 
cloth at a duty of pj per e(‘nt. iu provinces 
and 5^0 per cent, in Rome. Tlie coiise(pieiiee was, 
— at h'ust, as asserted hy the document before us, 
—that th»> recently established m ami factories wen; 
1*uiued. (Jur MS. calculates that a sum of 100,<KKI 
seudi was sent out of the country for clotli. It e\- 
])resNe.s a desire lor the renewal f)f the prohibition, 
and lor its t*xtensi(»u also to silk j^oods ; but I do 
not lipd that this wish was reali/ed. 

l(jl. j-l/tn j>r<>r(u}'nn( nil <1) nnnnuirht. (MS. Rom.) 

Coiilirmation of the moiueiitarv rise of maniifae- 
lures since the issnin;^ of the ahovi' jtrohibition : 
— the old complaints ai^ainst the prohibition of 
exportatiem. A multitude of thinj^s came from 
'J’useauy ; hot if any one shunhl think of shipping; 
one hnsliel of corn thither, he would hrin;; upon 
himself eoiitiseal ion of his projierty, exeoinimniiea- 
tion, nay, loss of life. iSloreovin*, an extnniui eoii- 
Insion of the enrreiiey had }j;aiiie(l ground in the 
ecelesiastical states as well as in (Jermaiiy. The 
papal coin was too heavy, thon;'li Innoeeiit XI. 
and (’lenient XI. had issued some of a lighter 
form. A ^reat <(iiaiitity of foreign money, on 
which miieli loss was sustained, ^ot into cireula- 
tion. 'J'lie pope was ur<;ed on his jiart also to coin 
lighter nioiK'N , as In* had already begun to do with 
rt ‘gat’d to the /.eeeliiiii. 

Several otlii'i’ documents of tin* same tenor lie 
liefore us, d’o give abstracts of (hem would lead 
us into loo minute detail. It is enough to remark, 
that the ('celesiastieal states partieipaU* in the same 
views and priiieijiles as to trade, mannfaetures, 
and fiiiaiiee, wliieh had taken hold of the r<‘St of 
I’aimpe, tlioiigh tlo'y Were jn’eVeiited from ripen- 
ing into any considerable r<‘snlt hy eirennistanees, 
by the nature of (he constitution and inenrahle 
almses, hy the lisjlessiu'ss of the aristocracy, the 
charms of a lif» of mere enjoyment \\ithout any 
ulterior olijeet, and tlie“ih»lee farnieiite.” Winekel- 
mami, the (lerman, was eiiraplnred when he arrived 
in Italy shortly after this pi-riod. The habits of 
life there dawned upon him lik<f an emancipation 
from the busy activity and tin' strict .subonhiiation 
of his natTve regions. The selndar’s views wi-re 
right in reference to himself; he had iieeil of studi- 
ous leisure ; lu' wanted to draw fiver breath ; and 
these w(‘re things attainable for the moment and for 
the individual. But a nation can never become 
flourishing and mighty, otlu-rwise than hy putting 
forth its entire strength. 

H;2. IMazhwr 2H 9^" 17:17 dr/ N. IT. Jhiw Mo- 
ct'uojo IV K*" r J*ror^ ritonuxto ill l\*niux . — 
(Arch. Veil.) ( Report of the embassy to 
Rome of Aluise Mocciiigo IV.] 

This doeumeiit aeijuaints us wdfh the obstacles 
thrown by the government in the way <>f coimner- 
eial prosperity. Moceiiigo is hy no means a cavil- 


ler ; he admits the increase of trade in Ancona, 
and even expresses some anxiety on the subject : 
he thinks the ailministrntion of ju.stiee in a sound 
eondition, jiartieiilarly in tho Rota ; hut he di'clares 
the administration to he rotten from the founda- 
tion : falsitieation of documents was the ordiT of the 
day ; the expenditure was greater than the income ; 
there was no prospect of better things. JNijx* ('le- 
meiit had resorted to the lotto ; )mt the ambas- 
sador pronoimei'H it pernicious in the highest degree 
revid<‘nt<* esterniinio e ruina de' po]>oli ”). 

His opinion of pope Clement Xll. is, that he 
was more distinguished for the uceomjilishnu iits of 
a cavalier and of a stately jirelate, than for the 
talent or the energy to bear the heavy hiirtlien <»f 
the poritificato. He descrilics liini and liis goi em- 
inent only in the few following lines. “ 11 pontiti- 
eat(» lu'esente inlluisee piiittosto le nohili intraprese 
e la magnitieenza, tale essendo stata semjire rinell- 
iiazioiu; del papa sino dalla siui gioventii, o tiittuNia 
nell’eta sua e.adente e rovinosa sosteiiuta <lal geiiio 
e dngli eseinpj d(‘l card**’ (’orsini nipote, ehe piii 
aneora si distingue nell’ inclinazioije per le belle 
arti e pc'r il modo ntfahile di trattare (dit; jx'r iiu 
foiido di vera sutfieii-nza lU’gli affari del governo. 
La serie dei succf'ssi nel eadeiite poiitilieato, in eni 
pm* lo pill ha goveruato rEminen/.a Sna, rende 
chiara testinionianza a (piesta verita, e si puo dire 
ehe i dissapori violenti oeeorsi (jiiasi eon tutte le 
e(»rti avr«*hhono dovuto oppriniere il card* nipote, 
se egli non fosse stato sostemito da iin eredito fon- 
dato in un euore disintoressato e nianeante pint- 
tosto per dih tto di lalento ehe di cattiva voloiita. 
Vero c eh(‘ Roma non seusa in lui la preniiira eon 
eui vuole in ogni easo clisporre di tutti gli affari 
politiei, geloHo sino alC eeeesso d»‘lla sua auturitii, e 
<(iiindi aver <*gli alloiitanato dal niiniHt<‘ro il eard*^‘ 
Riviera, il ])iii enpaee di tutti per gli affari di slato, 
ed uAcr ivi sostituito il eanU I'irau prn* disponerne 
a piacere e senza eontrasto. Peralfro, sia inetina- 
zioiie, siti virtu, e(*rta cosa e ehe durante tnlto it 
pontitieato <li (!leinenfe XI I nel eorso di sette anni 
<*on la disjiosi/ione assoluta delli ti^sori j>ontitiej la 
easu Corsini non h.a anm<‘ntale h* rendite sn<* patri- 
iiioniali di 15 ni. seudi anmii, esempl hen I’aro.” 
[The present |)ontifieate chicdly atl’eets noble enter- 
prises and nuignilieenee, for sneli has always been 
the popeV. taste f'rtnn his youth, and it is still fos- 
lereil iu his declining and deerejnd age hy the 
mental eluu’aeter and the examjde of his nephew, 
canlinal Corsini, wlio is monj dislingnish<Ml for his 
fondness for the fine arts, and for his affable man- 
ner of dealing, than for real ea|»aeity in matters of 
goveriinu’nt. This irntli is ehairly evideiieed hy 
the series of (weiits whieli have taloMi place in the 
declining pontificate, in wliieli his eniinenee hrs lor 
the most part had the rule ; and we may la; assured 
that the violent dissensions which liave oeeurn d 
with almost all the eourts, must have overwhelmed 
the cardinal nephew, if In*' had not been upheld hy 
the credit grante(l to the disinterestedness of his 
heart, which failed rather from (hdeetivc talents 
than from ill intentions. Ronn‘, liowever, <l()('s not 
excuse him f«>r the c*agerin*ss with wliieli h<* insists 
ill every ease on disposing of all political matters, 
and his excessive jeahnisy on the subject of his 
own authority, in eonsetpienee of w hich heremo\ed 
from the ministry cardinal Riviera, tin* ablest of 
all in affairs of state, and put eavdinal Eiran in his 
' place, in order that might himself do a-^ he 
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pleased without contradiction. In other respects, 
vvln‘tlier it were from inclination or from virtue, 
errtairi it is, tliat during the whole )>ontificate of 
den. (‘lit XII., in the H«;ven years they have had 
th(! ahHohite disposal of tluj }»apal tivasures, the 
Clorsini family li.'ive not increased {heir ]mtrimoiiial 
estates by 8000 seudi, — a very rare example.] 

The jiope’s nejihew was again possessed of great 
po\V(’r, though he did not enrich himself. Tlio 
seeredary of state? was wholly dependent on liim, 
nor might any one v(*nture to rely on the, expn'S- 
sions of the latter, if ho was not sure of the 
nephew. 

Mocenigo passes from tlio homo affairs to the 
relations with foreign courts, which, .as already 
hinted at, were daily becoming more diHicult. J 
will extract the whole of this portion, as important 
towards tlie history of the eeclesiastico- legal eoii- 
trova-rsies. 

“ La corte di Napoli anela eontinu:im(*nte alT 
abolimento della solita investitura con argomenti 
l(‘gali, istoriei e naturali : nc sarebla* ditlicile che 
\i riuscissc, rpiando il re Don Carlo aceonsiiiitisse 
ad una soleime rinun/ia di ogni sua prclesa sopra 
Castro e Koneiglione. Ma <piesto non e il tntto : 
mentre i Nnpolitani eondotti dalle scuole dei loro 
giurisconsulti sono talmente avversi alia corte di 
Itonni. eh(i ogni cosa studiano per sottrai*si dalla 
dijiendenza del jiap.a nel temporalo : e (juiiidi ogni 
gioi’iu) escono miovi regolann'Uti e nuove pndese 
cosi ben sostenute dai serittori loro valcnti che la 
cort(‘ Romana n’e pin che mai iinbara///ata e gia si 
vede nella neccssitsi di ri!as<*iarne una gran part<* 
per mettere in salvo il resto. 11 piinto si e che 
(pieste riformc tendono principalniente ad impin- 
guarc I’enmo regio o quindi a sctMUjirt? le remiite 
e rautoritji ponteHcia in <piegli shiti. Il padre 
Calliani, uomo di ])rofonda dottrina ed erudi/.ione, 
e in Uoina il grande pr(»pugn4itore p(jr la c<»rte di 
Napoli, tanto ptii cfHcace (|unnto nelle sue hmghe 
consuetudini in qiiella metrojmli ha pemdrato nel 
|)iu fondo dei misteri del papato, c proveduto d’una 
meiiioria felicissima tntto ha prestmte per preva- 
lersene iiell’ opportunitu. 

“ Il grande appoggaj dell.a corte di Napoli e 
(piella (li .Spagna, dove riiTitameiito parve tein]»o 
ta giunto all’ eccesso e dett(‘ oeeasioni a quelle 
strepitose propositioiii di riforina d(*lla dataria e 
ristabilimento del juspatronato regio, delle <piali 
ebbi pin volte Tonore di trattenere .Serenitii 
nei riverenti iniei dispacci, u chc ora si vedono gia 
concluse con aggiustamento ])iu utile per l.a corte 
di Spagna ehe per (}uella di Roma. 

“ La corte di Torino con costaiite direzione nel 
maiu'ggio degli aHari politici, protetta dalle bollc e 
concessi(nii di Reiicdetto XIII, non si c mai las- 
ciata rilasciare un moinento da qnei fondamcnti 
ch(5 per <‘ss{i sono inconcussi e troppo facilmente 
attaccati d(‘l presente pontitieato. Il eard**^ Albani, 
uomo per sagacitji e risoluzione seiiza pari, ha sin 
ora sosteniito con tutta I’etlicacia le ingioni di 
<1 nel la corte, a segno eho non laseio inai giungere 
ad elfettuaziono le ininaceie fatte dal pontefice pre- 
sent«', e 8(‘(^ondo tutte le apparenze lie deve sortire 
fastoso col succesHore. 

“ Anco la corte di Francia pati alcuni niotivi di 
([uenda per h? vieende della Polonia : ma furono 
cose di 81 poeo inonu'nto che puo ella sola contarsi 
aHiv.ionata e stabih? al presente pontificate, e cio 
j)erchc iiogli alfari ecel(*siaVi(,*i poco o nulla pin 


resta da disciitere con Roma, osservandosi jioiitual- 
inentc dall’ una e dall’ altra parte i concordat i e la 
prarninatica, ina priiieipalmente pendic la corte di 
Roma va con essa j)iu cauta che con (pialsivoglia 
altro neir introdurre, sostenere c resistere all(‘ no- 
vita che intervenir i>otess('r(). Il sempre mai lode- 
vole cardl*^ Fleuri, grand’ esemjilare nel ministero 
jiolitico, ha saputo tener sempre soggetta la politica 
alia religione stmza mai confondere I’autorita sj)iri- 
tuale coil la temporale : e <]ueKt.o fa che durante il 
Huo ministero la eorte di Roma sia si tratteniita 
nei limiti devoti e cpiasi eon una perpotiia con- 
deseeiiza a segno che Tavrebbe crjstitiiito I’arbitro 
di tutte le sue difterenz(», se gli altri potentati non 
avessero temuta la grande etpiitii e rimp.arzialita di 
((uell’ eroe nel ministero politico. 

“ Gravissimi fiircjiio i sconcerti, tuttavia non 
appianati ancora, con la corte di Portogallry, dove 
il earattere di quel re fa clu? aecpiistauo gionial- 
mente vigore ed insisteiiza le sue ]*r(‘tese (jiuinto 
pill si eoiitrastano : e per dirla con chiarez/a, Ic 
differciize iiisorte col Fortogallo e con la. Spagna 
avendo da (pinlche teniiio soH])t‘S<‘ le rendite opnleii- 
tissime di (pie* vasti r(‘gni, ha (piasi scompnginata 
la corte e la cittii di Roma, dove iiiigliaja di fami- 
glio d.a qnalche anno in (pia sono ridotte dall’ 
opuU'iiza alia poverta e tant<' altn? dalla suttieien/.a 
alia luiseria. Qiiesto fa che la disposizioiu' (I'infi- 
niti bciieficj in Spagna, in I’ortogallo c nel regno 
di Najmli rim.'uuuido sosp('sa, anzi corn ndo a]*pa- 
iviiza che rimaiier possa all’ aut(.)rilji tcm]»oralc di 
(pie* regnanti, gran numero dei loro siulditi seco- 
lari e rogolari .altn; volte consaerati a sosteiieri' 
la corte di Roma presc.nlemente rahhandoiuino, 
e gran mimcro ancora d(‘i Romani stessi vengmio 
eondotti a coltivar le poiu'uze stranitii’c dall’ avi- 
dita e iiceessitii loro. I’articolare e cnriosa e stata 
la condotta della corte di Roma, vi'i’so le pretesi^ 
di qiicsto principe di aver il cardinah' uato il patri- 
arca di Llsbona. Fii considi'rato da (piel i‘(‘ coiiu' 
coiidizione indispensahile dell’ aceomodamento delle 
vcrtf'iize clu^ corrono tra le due corti, di goden* 
nna tal distiiizione, cd il papa, iisando in cici (hdl* 
aiitico costume Romano, si c dimostrato aleuiie 
v(dte del tntto alicno, altro cpiasi propeiiso di sod- 
disfare le preniure del re. La cosa non e ancora 
(h'cisa, ed in ogni maniera che venghi coiisumata 
fornini argomenti non indillerenti di discorsi e 
forse di qiuu’clc tra gli altri principL 

“ Altro volte il pretendente fae(?va un’ oggetto 
inassimo della corte di Roma, la (piale si lusingava 
inolto sopra I’appoggio delle corti di Francia e 
Sp.agna, dacche si riunirono ainbedne nella easa 
di liorhon : ma in oggi sco])ertasi la gclosia tra la 
line.a priniogenita e la cadetta e conosciutosi clu; 
la regina di Spagna non ha veramente altre mire 
chc ringrandiiiK'iito dei ju’oprj figli, I’c'sule preten- 
deiite e la degna sua famiglia diveiigono presto a 
molti oggetto piii grave anc(jra che di conforto. 

“ L’iraperatore ha fatto e fa tuttavia trcinaro 
il presente ministero di Roma, V(‘dendosi egli stesso 
dar inano ad introdurre nei suoi staii (f Italia quelle 
riforine d’abusi che devono col tempo servire di 
esemjiio sommumente pregiudieiah? ai Romani : e 
cio cli’e peggio per loro, a])pcna ha 'introdotto le 
sue triippc nella Toscana, che ivi pure si veggono 
incamiiiinatc le medesime dircziuiii, a segno che 
di tutti gli stati esteri al dominio Romano non se 
no vede pur uno continual* ciecamente sill piede 
dei secoli passati. La corte di Vienna professaiido 
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tempo fa acri niotivi cli querela per le distinzioni 
UHate a Spagiioli, poco aniati dal popolo Romano, 
si ^ totaliiwtnte attratto il favor d’e-sso popolo in 
Jioma c iiello stato H*)tto il poiUifjeato [uvaente col 
inaneggio aecortissimo do’ suoi ministri cd oinis- 
»arj, ch’c eosii maravigliosa I’udire in universale 
il popolo Romano dichiarato in favoredell* impera- 
tore. Tiittavia in oggi tiuita c la forza dell’inter- 
esse della fainiglia Corsini eho non vi e sagrificio 
che iKui si faccia affine di giiadagnrA’si rainicizia 
di Cf sare ; di die I’Mee""* Senatone ha abbuiidanti 
provi' nolle diri.*zioni do’ iiegozj vertenti.” 

I The court of Naples struggles incessantly for 
die abolition of th(i accustomed investiture by 
arguments from law, from history, and from the 
nature <if things ; nor would it be very uiiliUely 
to succeed, if the king Don Carlo woubl consent 
solemnly to renounce all pretensions to ('astro and 
Roneiglione. Rut tliis is not all ; for the Neapo- 
litans, instructi'd in tluj school of their juris-coii' 
suits, are so averse to tin* court of Rome, that they 
try every moans to withdraw fnjin tludr dependence 
on the pope in temporal things ; heiieo every day 
ju’oduces in-w regulations and new claims, s<i well 
su}q>orted hy their able writers, that the court of 
Rome is luort; than ever einharrassed, and already 
finds itself eoinpelled t<» let go a part that it may 
not lose the nliole. 'J'he fact is, tlie.se reforms 
tend to (Ulrich tlie royal treasury, and Inuicc to 
diminish the jiupal revenues and inllueiKM* in those 
slates. Padre Calliani, a man of profound erudi- 
tion, is the giH'at chain|»ioii of the court of Naples 
ill }(omt‘, and liis efficiency is the giv.atcr, inas- 
miieh as by long practical experience in that 
metropolis he has fathonuHl the secrets of the 
jiapacy to the very bottom, and being eiidowtd 
with a very happy memory, he has everything at 
hand to use as occasion lYspiires. 

['fhe great pro]) of the court of Nai>I<.‘H is that 
of Spain, where irritation appt'ars for some time 
to have risen to excess, causing those boisterous 
outcries for reform in the dataria, and for the 
re-estahlishnient of tin? royal right of patronage, 
of whicli I have several times had the honour to 
make mention to your serenity in my respectful 
dispatches, and whudi now seem to have been put 
a stoji to by tin arrangement more advantageous 
to fh(^ court of Spain than to that of Rome. 

I Tilt! court of Turin, in its whole course of policy, 
protected by thcrbulls and coiitiessions of Ihuiedict 
Xll I,, ha.s n(‘v(‘r for a moment parted from those 
b:is(\s, which it now finds too ea.sily a.ssiiiled by the 
present pontificate. Cardinal Alhaiii, a man of 
nnequalled sagacity and rcsohitioii, has till now 
upheld the cause of that court with comphsto efli- 
cacy, insomuch that he never alhjwed the threats 
t)f the present pope to he put in force, and acc<»rd- 
ing to all appearaiiees ho will carry it with a high 
hand with the pope’s successor. 

[The court of France too had some grounds of 
(piarrel on account of the affairs of Roland ; but 
they were of <no little moment, that this court may 
be accounted the only one well disposed and sted- 
fast to the pivseiit pontificate, and this because; 
its ecclesiastical affairs present litth; or no matter 
for discussion with Rome, both sides punctually 
observing the concordat and the pragniaticpie, but 
chiefly heeause the court of Rome deals more 
cautiously with the French court than with any 
uthir in introducing, upholding, and resisting 


whatever innovations may present themselves- 
The ever to be extolled e.ardinal Floury, that 
great and exemplary statesman, has always known 
how to keep politics subonlinate to n-ligioii, with- 
out ever confounding the spiritual with tlui tem- 
poral authority : in conseejuouce of this, the court 
of Rome luis always during his ministry eoiiHned 
itself within due limits, ami observed, so to sja-ak, 
a continual condescension, insoinucb that it would 
have constituted him the uini)ire (»f all its difficul- 
ties, if the other potentates had not feared tht; 
justice and impartiality of that hero in statesman- 
ship. 

[Very serious were the disagreements, not yet 
adjusted, with the court of Fortugal, the character 
of tlic king giving daily increa.sed vigour and in- 
ti-nsity to liis pretensions in ))roportion as they 
are (q)posed : and to speak plainly, the difficulties 
with I’ortngal and Spain having for some time 
suspended tin; very abundant income from those 
vast realms, have almost broken up the court and 
city of Rome, where thousands of families have 
within the last few yt^ars been reduced from 
opultmce to jxnerty, and as many more from coin- 
petem'e to destitution, lienee, us the disposal of 
ail immense number of benefices in S}>ain and 
Portugal and the kingdom of Naph-s remains sus- 
peiide(i,an(l as tlien- is ratluT a probability that they 
will fall permanently under the tc'inporal authority 
of the n-spective ruh-rs, a great nuiuher of their 
subjects, secular and regular, formerly devoted 
to the court of Rome, now abandon it ; ami gix'at 
numbers b(‘si(h'‘s of the Romans themsc-lves are 
induced by their cupidity and their need to culti- 
vate tile favour of foreign ]>oNvers. Singular and 
curious was tln^ conduct of tlu! court of Ronu! with 
respect to the claims of tluit sovereign to have 
the cardinal liis son made patriarch of Lisbon. It 
was considered by the king as an indispensable 
requisite for the accommodation (ff' tin* matters 
current betwt-eii the two courts, that his own 
.should enjoy such a di.stinetion, and tlio pope, 
adhering in this to ancient Roman ii.sage, .somo- 
tinies appeared altogether averse to tin; proposal, 
and at others almost i;ager to satisfy tlu! demamls 
of the king. The matter is not yet ileeided, and 
in whatever way it may turn out, it will furnish 
no insignificant subject of discussion, and perhaps 
of (juarreJs among the other .sovendgns. 

[ f’orim-rly the ))retemler was an ohjeet of the 
liighest interest to the court of Rome, which 
flatt(*red itself iniieh witli hopes of the support 
of the courts of France and Spain, since the two 
had hccome united in the house of Rourhon : hut 
in this day, since tin; jealousy hetweeu the ekh-st 
and the junior branch has been disclo.sed, and 
since it lias come to be known that tlie ({ikm ii of 
Spain has really no other object in view than the 
aggrandiseiiieiit of her own sons, tin; exiled ju-e- 
tender and his excellent family are almost become 
to many rather a hurtlien than hopcTiil ohjc'ebs. 

[The (!mp(!ror has caused and still causes the 
present ministry of Rome to tremhle, being seen 
him.self to set the exainpU; of iiitrodueing into his 
Italian states those reforms of abuses wliich must 
in time furiii.sh a precediuit highly prejudicial to 
the Koinans : and what is w(»rse for them, no 
sooner did his troops enter 'fuscany than the sauu^ 
measures were entered on there > so that of all tin; 
states beyond the dumVlioii of Rome not cm; con- 
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timms to walk blindly in tluj ways nf past aj^os. 
Tin* court of Vienna havinj; some time since very 
hotly taken up the (pieHtioii of the distinctions 
conferreil on the Spaniards, who an? little liked by 
the lioman i>eoph‘, c<nnph‘t«;ly won f<u* itself the 
favour of the people in the city and in the states 
under the present })«)ut ideate, throuj^h the very 
judicious manaj^ennmt of its ministers and emissa- 
I rics ; s() that, marvellous to relate, the wdioh; iioinan 
' people has declared in favour of the emperor. At 
the same time,soHtron;' is the interest of theCorsiiii 
family in the j)resent day, that they omit no sjicri- 
fico to gain tin; empen)r’8 friendship, of which 
the most excellent senate has had abundant proofs 
in till! current course of atiairs.J 

105. AVA/r/owc dd N. II. Fmnr.. Vnihn- A"’’ rhor- 
niuhtin'liit . da FiHihij 1744,24 [Ko- 

port of Francesco Venier’s embassy to Rome.] 

Unfortunately only two loose leaves relating to 
R(>nediet XIV. 

Veiiier allirms that tin? cardinals had never 
really wished to have this pope : “ inalzato anzi 
dalle sue, rare virtii, dalle viceinlo di <iuel c<inelavc‘, 
dalle sue in»te Innghi'zze, die da nn’ eflicace favore 
lie’ Canlinali che lo esaltarano. ]‘’u opera sola del 
diviiio sjiirito” [his elevation was du<* rather to 
his rare virtiu*s, to the vieissitiuU'S of this conclave, 
and to its well known protraitted length, Ilian to 
any active good will of tin? cardinals who promoted 
him. It was tin* sole work of the Holy Spirit]. 

“ J1 pajia,” he goes on to say, “dotato di cuore 
aperto e slncero trascurd semjire ogu’ una di ipiellc 
arti cln* si chiamano romanes<*he, v lo stesso carat- 
tere cht? fece conoscere seiiza riserva allora cln* 
era jirdato, fu (piello del cardl Lambertini c si 
,[md dire (piello del papa.” 

[The pope, endowed with an open and honest 
heart, always# eschew’ed every one of those acts 
w Inch an? called Romi.sh ; and the .same character 
In* unreservedly e.xhibited when prelate wa.s that 
of cardinal Lamberlini, and by all means that of 
the p<»pe. ] 

HM. Rdazionr di Alnhe JMoct'v'hjo IV JCar*" r’dor- 
nato (indKOtriaf. di liomaj Aj>r, [Re- 

port of the embas.sy of .Muise Mcjceiiigo IV. 
to Rome.] 

7’his is not the ambas.sador of 1757» who was 
tin* son of Aluise Ahjcenigo tin? third ; the aiii- 
bas.sador of 1750 was the son of Aluise Moceiiigo 
the first. 

Unfortunately he contented himself with filling 
threi* leaves : I will extract the most important 
pas.sages in full, seeing the scantiness of authentic 
information respecting the court of Rome at this 
period. 

“11 regnantc Benedetto XIV non solo non c 
mai stato neirimpiego di mmziaturt? presso alcuna 
cortc*, ma ne pur ha sfjstenuto aleuna h*gazioiie ; 
egli essi'udo vescovo d’Aiicona t* stato fatto car- 
dinale, et essendo arcivescovo di Bologna fu as- 
sonto nl supremo grade in cui regna. I’ossedo 
p(.'r pratica fatta sin dagli amii suoi piu freschi 
rordine della curia, e non so ne scorda certamentc, 
oltre di <*hc si jiicca d’t‘s.scr perfetto caiionista et 
ottimo h'gah*, non amnietteiido egli in cid diffe- 
reiiza dall’ esser swo di di‘cretulista, studio che non 
lascia al di d’oggi ancora, Nereid egli i* parzialis- 


sinio del suo uditore moii.s*'*-' Argivilliers, percht* si 
dirige colh? ste.s.sc dottrine. Conformandosi diiinpn* 
Ic miLSsiine del papa con (luelU* del suo uditore, si 
reiidc questi nel ])ontiHcato preseiite uoiiio d'im- 
portanza, ipiando particolarm elite jier I'esercizio 
suo, ch’c ristretto alle sole civili ispczioiii, non 
avrebbe altro che il vantaggio di vedere in ogni 
gionio il monarca ed ora entra a dir parere negli 
aftari di sUito. Per dir vero, egli e iiomo di pro- 
bita, ma di nc.s.Huna esperienza iiegl’ interi*ssi dt'i 
principi, austero ed inaccessibile, scarso di /‘orris- 
])ond(?nza fora.sti(*ro non solo ma ancora tra li 
stessi palatini. Per Taura di favoi’c ch’ei goih? 
sembra die contj'asti al card* Valenti st'gretario (li 
stato TacceSvSO vantaggioso presso del l>apa, che la 
gran meiite di quel ]?orporato, (|uando voglia gli 
prema et a Iiii convenga, in mezzo alle pin difhcili 
determiiiazioiii e massinu* .sempre jiussidde ed 
ottieiic. Ed eccomi al case di supertliiila e repoti- 
zionc. Di questo soggetto, perspicace iiella col- 
tura degli aftari politici e di stato, miiiistro dVspe- 
rienza acc(»rto e manieroso, avraii d(‘tto (piello 
coiivieiio li miei ecc*“‘ predece.ssori, (? circa (piesto 
non altro po.sso aggiungere se non chVgli col niiovo 
posto di eamerlengo di S. Uhiesa, coiihn’itogli da 
S. in tempo della mia .'imboseiata, ha fermnto 
auche dopo la vita d(*l pontefiee (piel ben onorifico 
e lucroso posto, die* lo re'inh'ra ancora iiecessario e 
ricercat.o (piaiido for.se dope di aver dimessa la 
secr(*taria di stato reniulazione, I’invidia e li mal 
(*onf(*nti avr(*bbero potnto spiegar la loro forza (*d 
il loro sdegiio. Va ora e.seiite da (piesti slbglii, 
non perchc sia da ogni parti* ciri’ondato : ma .sa 
egli far fronte e scansar ogni assalto : se a Ini 
giova, cimenta : in caso diverso non ciira. Oltre 
al nominato uditor del papa, poco o niento aniico 
.suo vi i* ancora nioiis’’ Millo dalario, con il (piale 
beiichi* a iiiio tempo apparis.siTo riconciliati in 
amicizia, in sostaiiza non lo (*rano, ed il d(*tlo 
datario t* piuttosto dd partito dell’ uditore. Questi 
tre soggetti si pos.sono dir qudli die nel jtri'sente 
pontificato abbino iiigeren/a (‘d intclligeiiza negli 
affari ddlo stato. Ma sc li due jm^lati sono accett.i 
per r(.*Hpo.sto di .sopra. ed il card* sa rendersi nec(*s- 
.sario per It? taiite ragioni ben note, peril arrivaiio 
dei inomeiiti die il })apa ascolta gli uni e I’altro e 
po.scia tutto a sua volont^ e talento ditierentt'inente 
rlsolve. Per (jucsto ancora, sc vi sono d(*gli altri 
ben distinti soggetti tra li palatini, non contaiio 
gran co.sa nel jireseiite pontificato o aliiieiio in rap- 
porto ai gravi affari (Idlo stato. Uno c il cardl^’ 
I’assioiiei, studiosi.ssirno ed aniaiitc dellc .scienze, 
pratico ministro piM* Ic nimziaturc sostenute, e non 
ha ultra ingcreiiza chc nella secrctaria dei bri vi. 
Del giovanc prdato iiionsr Marcaiitonio Colorma 
maggiorduonio il zio card* Girolamo protnaggior- 
diioiiio c uno tra li prcdilctti del papa : ma egli 
non si da peiia d’altro chc di quelle co.se chc inte- 
re.ssino le particolari sue brame. 11 segretario 
alle zifre monsfe Antonio Rota, conosciuto dal 
papa e dall’ univcr.sule di tutto il sagro collegio t‘d 
a parte dalle congi*(*gazioni coram sanctissimo per 
un’ uomo della piu scclta politiea ct un peiisa- 
iiieiito il piu lino, che per Paggiustatezza dell’ 
estero, dove abbia ad esservi un tratto'd'accortezza, 
altro non ha inigliore, talmeiite conosciuto ncccs- 
sario cho con distiiito modo si amnietto aiicho 
podagroso iidle occoiTcnti coiigregazioni, non ha 
pero inaggiori ispezioni che quelle del suo carico o 
Ic avventizie.” 
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[Tho reigning ])opc*, Benedict XIV., not only has 
never been onipl(»yed in a nunciature to any court, 
but has never even discharged any legation ; wlieii 
bishop of Ancona ho was mad<; cnnlinab and when 
archbishop of Bologna he was raised to tlie supreme 
rank in which he reigns. He is versed by hhig 
practice from his earliest years in the routine of 
the curia, and he certainly does not forget it ; be- 
sides which, he pi<jucs himself on being a finished 
canonist and an excellent law'yer, and makes no 
less #pretensionH as a decretalist, his studies in 
which capacity he keeps up to this day. h'or this 
reason he is very partial to his auditor, Monsignor 
*Argivilliers, because he acts upon the same prin- 
ciples. This conformity of opinion between the 
pope an<l bis auditor n'ndora tlic latter a man of 
importance during the present pontificate, whereas, 
in th*; nit re diseliargo of bis office, wliicli is con- 
fined to civil inspections only, bo would enjoy no 
other advantage than tJiat of tlaily seeing the sove- 
reign, and now he is admitted to sp<‘ak bis opinion 
in affairs of state, 'fo say the tiiitli, he is a man 
of probity, but of no experienett in foreign affairs, 
austere and inaccessible, sparing of bis intercourse, 
not wilh inferior people only, but with men of the 
4 foremost rank'. From the liigh favour he enjoys, 
he s(M*ms to dispute with cardinal Valenti, secretary 
of state, the advantageous footing with the pope, 
which the great mind of that dignitary, whenever 
Ik! is so [)leased, always obtains for him in all occa- 
sions of most importance and difficulty. But 1 am 
running into superfluity an<l repetition. My very 
excellent jirodeeessor will have told you all that 
was requisite about this luininons politician and 
statesman, this experienced and c<mrteous minister, 
and 1 have nothing to add respecting him, but that 
the place of chamberlain <»f the holy church lias 
been newly conferred on him by bis boliness during 
my embassy, and that be has liad confirmed to 
him, oven after the jiope's lifetime, that very 
lionourablc ami li#rativo post, which will render 
him still necessary and souglit aft<’r, even tliougb, 
when he shall have lost the secridiirysliip of state, 
rivalry, envy, and ill-will should seek to try their 
.strength to his disadvantage. At present he is 
exempt from these aiuioyane<*R ; niit tliat he is 
guarded on all sides, but lie knows bow to make 
liead and Avard off every assault : if it suits him, he 
engages ; if iiot^he gives in» heed. Besides the pope’s 
before-named auditor, there is also (no great friend 
to Valenti) Moiisignor IMillo, the datary ; though 
these two were outwardly friends in iny time, they 
were not so in reality, and the datary is rather of 
the auditor’s pj|,rty. 'l’hes<' three pei'sons may be 
said to be all who in this pontificate are privy to 
and parlicipaU; in affairs of state. But if the 
two prelates are in favour for the reasons above, 
and the cardinal know's how to make himself neces- 
sary upon HO many w’cll-known grounds, still there 
are monnuits w lien the pope heara them all, and 
afterwards decides differently from them of his 
own will aifd <levice. Again, if there are other 
very distinguished men among the leading per- 
sonages, they are of no great Aveight in the present 
pontificate, fit least as regards matters of state. 
One such is cardinal Passionei, a most ardent lover 
of the sciences, a minister of experience from the 
nunciatures he has filled, and yet In? luis no voice 
except in the secretaryship of briefs. Cardinal (jliro- 
lamo, promaggiordnoino, uncle of the young prelate, 




Monsignor Marcantonio (’olonna,tlie maggiordiioino, 
is one of the pope’s favourites ; but he takes no trou- 
ble about any matters but such us coiieern liis pri- 
A'ate desires. The secretary of accounts, Monsignor 
Antonio Kota, know'ii by the ])ope and the Avhole 
sacred colltige, and especially by the coiigregazioni 
corain sanetissinio, for a man of the choicest policy 
and the most subtle shrewdness, so that for any 
fondgii arrangement, wdiero a stroke of eleveniess 
Avert* necessary, his bc'tter th(TO eouhl not he, 
though his iinlispensable value is so Avell known 
that his presence is specially required in the con- 
gregations notwithstanding his gout, yet has no 
more important matters under his control than 
those of his office or casualties.] 

165. (tirofnmo Zufvtn lii'lftztone (ft Homa 15 

17B3. [(Jirolamo Zulian’s report on 
Rome.] 

Tt)AA'ards the close of the republic, the disposi- 
tion toAvards this kind of political business de- 
clined. 

The rej>orts became briefer ; the obsi'rvations 
tln‘y contain are not to be eoinpared for penetra- 
tion and eompreheiisiveness Avith those of tin? older 
reports. 

Zuiian, avIiorg rej)ort is the last I have met Avith, 
no longer treats at all of politics, of for<*ign affiiirs, 
or of the personal characteristics of I’iiis VI : he 
confines liimsi'lf im>rely to a few leading points of 
the internal administration. 

The papal treasury, h(' tells ns, showed a con- 
siderable deficit, Avliich Avas further increased by 
the extraordinary expenditure, the building of the 
siicristyof St. Peter’s, and the Avorks in the I’ontine 
muralu s, Avhieh togetlier might have already cost 
two millions : atti'iiipts AA’cn* ma<le to cover this 
deficit by anticipations and crefltion of paper 
money. Moreover, much money Avent out of the 
country. “ I.e eanapi, lo sete, lo lane clie si cstrag- 
gono dallo stato, non compensano li ]U‘sei salati, li 
piombi, l(! (lioghc e la immensa serie delle inani- 
fatture che si importano in esso da (ienova speeial- 
iiieiit<‘ e dal!.*! Franeia. 11 gran ine/zo di hilaneiar 
la nazionc dovrehbe esserc il eomniereio de’ grani : 
ina la necessita di regolai‘h> per mez/o di tratte 
affine di provedi r sempre rannona di Koiiia a 
prezzi hassi lo rendc misoro e spi'sso dannoso. 
Q.uiiidi rcsta oppn’ssa ragrieultui-a e spesso suc- 
cedeiio U* scarsezze del genore die ohligano a com- 
prare il formento fiiori dello stato a prezzi gravis- 
simi. E conuine «>pinione pertanto ehe questo 
etminiereio ciunulativamenti* ])reso pocliissimo pro- 
fitto dia alia jiazionc. Keshi essa dehitrice eon 
tutto quasi Ic piazze colie quali e in relazi<'ne, c 
da cio diTivii in gran parh; <iuella rupi<ia estrazion 
di monete che inette in discredito le cetlole e forma 
la p<ivcrta estn ina della naziome. Si considora 
che il maggior vantaggio di Roma sfa colla piazza 
di Venezia per li varj generi che lo .stato pontificio 
tramniida a quelle di vostra Serenitii.” [The 
cordage, silks, and woolleiis, exported from the 
state, do not counterbalance tin? salt-fish, lead, 
drugs, and manufactures in immense quantities 
Avhieh arc imported into it from France, and par- 
tieulurly from Genoa. Tlu; grand means of adjust- 
ing the balance of the nutiona4 commerce slwniM 
he the corn tra«le ; Im^tlie necessity of regulating 
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it artificially, ho a» always to provide for the 
supply of Jloine with com at a low price, makes 
till! trade a languishing and often a losing one. Thus 
agriculture is opprossed, and dearths frcMpiently 
occur of such a nature iis to make it necessary to 
purchase com from abroad at very heavy prices. 
Accordingly it is the coininuii opinion, that this 
trade taken altogether affords extremely little 
profit to the nation. It is debtor to almost all 
those places with which it is in connexion, whence 
follows in a great nicnsiirc that rapid outgo of cash 
which brings down the commercial credit of the 
nation, and causes its extreme poverty. It is 
thought that Venice is the most jirofitable cus- 
tomer Home has, from the various kinds of com- 


modities furnished by the papal states to that of 
your serenity.] 

It is well known what measures Pius VI adopted 
for the relief of the country. They arc here con- 
sidered, but without any very ju’ofound views. 

ZuHan remarks, that Pius VI had made the 
cardinals still more insignificant tluui they were 
before. On his return from Vienna he put them 
off with obscure and scanty information. To this 
indeed it ma^' be replied that ho had but little to 
impart. The fact however is not true. Pallavicini, 
the secretju’y of state, a superior man, could not 
accomplish much in consequence of his freipient ill 
health. The author states that Rezzonico was the'" 
person who had most indueuce with Pius VI. 


1 N I) i<: X. 


AnsoLUTioN 4)f the Spanish “JK? ; of tho Vcno- 

j tiaiis, ‘Jl.O ; ol' llt'iiri IV. <if L'linic**, lOlK 
i Aliyssiiiia, cutliolir uiisbi«tiis to, Xc., 

! Anolti, llon('(l(‘tto ilrlii, lopito at Ancona, KH ; -- 
j limcdctlo, jiluts a}'ain''t th«* life of PiiiH 1 V., DO. 
j Arroi’omhnona, Viiioria, IJ^I. 

Aili'iau VI. of l'trc( lit, RiicccodH Leo X., "JO; lii*N rqni- 
tation and pcisonal idiaiacter, *27; tin; Itiin'iariiitii 
Adriani 1>\ Ortc/,, ‘Jll. n. ; Adrian’s ncnlralitN in (lie 
wars of Cfii’istendom, and /.eal a^jainst the 'I’nrks, his 
efforts tor (’hnrch rcrorni, *27 ; liis iinjiojMilanty, his 
ej)ita(di, ‘2D. app. .‘Md. 

/Rneas S>lvius (IMns II.) vainly itrcaehes a cnisade. Id. 

Ai.v-l!i-( iiapelh', stnMioth of proteslaiitisni in, Idd. 

Akhar, einpeior of llindostan, (o roniino -\a\ier, Jesuit 
inis.sion:ii V at tlic court of, 'Jod. 

Ahinniiini, |>ocnis of, 1*21. 

Alliaiii, (lianfrancesco, popi* (’hnnenl Xf., 3*20, d‘21 ; 
app. old, 

AlluTipo of B.'irhiano, .D«{. 

Alheroni, <’arilinal, prime minister of Sii§In, 3*21. 

Albert V , duke — See llavaria. 

Alh«‘rt, margrave of ILainlenhnrg, 7h. 

Albigenses, barbarous slaugbter (d' tbe, 1*2. 

Ahlobramlino, Salvestro, father of (’Icnn'iit VITT., 18D ; 
— iJernanlo, IDf); — (Jiovanni, tairdmal, ih. ; — Ip 
polito, pope Ch*mrnt VITI., if>. ; — Ippolito, cardinal, 
apji. 4f)f) ; — Olimpia, sole heiress of the bouse, app. 
170. 481; — Pietro, an eminent lawyer, 18D; — 
Pietro, cardinal nejibew under Clement VIIT., ‘200. 
208; bis administration ‘209. *211, *21*2, app. 4*21 ; — 
Tomniaso,*pbiloli)gibt, 189; — .Mdtdirandini familv, 
‘279. *291. 

Aldrovamli, Ulissc, natural historian, 1*23 

Aldus Manntins, 1*2*2. 

Alexander III., ]»ope, 282; — VI., po.pe, bis pndligaey 
and nnprineipled ambition; bis son Cesar Morgia; 
tludr dealings with the (Jnelpb and <*bibelline 
factions, 18; the atrocities perpetrated by the pope 
and his son, 17; Alexander dies bv poison intendeil 
for a cardinal, 17, app. 337 ; failure of Iji.s .attempt to 
found a hereditary dominion in liis bouse, ih . ; bis <’\- 
actions, 18, 103; — V'll., cardinal Fabio Cbigi, pojie, 
his election, 288 ; keeps his nephew' aloof till overcome 
by the arguments of Oliva, io . ; the congregationc di 
stato nflder, *289; Alexander’s apathy and iiresoln- 
tion, if ). ; bis reception of queen (’bristin.a, .300 ; b’t»an ■ 
rial measures, 302, app. 488—493. 498— 4f)9. — VIII., 
pope, 3 ^ 0 ; bis early death, 319. 

Alfonzo II., duke of Femira, 195 — 198. 

Alkmar, heroic defence made by the people of, 147. 

Allatio, Leone, sent by (Jregorv XV^ to take possession 
of the Heidelberg library, 21/', app. 470. 

Allen, William, an English .Tesuit, mnnds the college of 
Douay, 1.V2; made a c ardinal by Sixtus V., 177. 


Altieri, Emilio, pope Clement X., 311); app. A03 ; - 
— eaislinal I’aiilu/./.o l*aln/.iti, 31(i. app. oOl — r)07. 
Alva, duke of, bis « anipaigu ag;lin^l pope Paul IV., 7'» 
— 77 ; leeeives the eardinars hat liom Pius V., !•(! ; 

in the Netlierhunh , 


Amadi.s, see 'J'asso, Pernaido. 

Ambrogio, seeietary to Paul ITT., 83. 

America, Spanish, catlmlicisin in, 13() ; mjssi»)naiy e‘'lab 
lisbmeiits in, ‘2.V2, *2o3. 

.\ruierj(s, the literal are of, 1.9, 20; imitation of, gi\(s 
place to a native modern literature, 1*23 ; the .lesinls 
iival the elas.sical learning of the [)iotcatimls, 138. 

Aneb’n, abbt v of, l.'i I. 

Amona, 97. I’ol. 110. IIA. IP). :>19, ‘>*20. 

Angelo, castle of St,, 31. 8*2. 1*22. *28.*). 

.Anglo Saxons, 8, 

Annates and titln s of the sj-e of Kome, 14. 115. 103. 

Anne of Austria, qnet-n of Louis XIIL, H>iekini.di:iei’- 
stipposed pa^sion for, ‘281 ; .Xr^and dWinlilly in'i 
mate with, 31 1 ; — of Denmark, wife of Angnsltis ol' 
Saxony, 18.*). 

Antiquities of Koine, 121, I‘22. app. 31."». 433. 

Antoiiiano, Silvio, 81. 1*28. 

Antonio dei Pagliariei of Siena, 39 ; fia, of Vtilteira, //>. 

Antw'iTp, city of, 148 ; siege and captiiie of, l.’)7. 

Apollo helvi4l»*n‘, 1*21. 

Aqnapeiideiite, ‘21 (i. 

.\<pjaviva, Claudio, general of the Jesuits, 181 ; eba- 
raeter and rule of, 202. ‘208. *2*20. 

AqiM'dnets of Kome, 1*20. 

.\qnila, bishop of, 14. 

Arabians, their eompiesls, 7, 8; their cultivation of lite 
ratnre and sei<-neo in llu' mithlle ages, P). 

Arao/., Jesuit jnraelier in Valencia, .^)7. 

Arebiteeture, modern s.'iered, 128. 

Aremberg, duke d’, killed at Ileiligerlee, 11.). 

Argento, (uu’tano, founder of a seluiol »)(' jnrispnidenr<‘ 
ln)stile to tin* claims of the papal see, 3*2*2. 

ylrio (\ittii'a^ 303, app. 484. 

Arian kings established themselves in the West, 7, 8. 

Arigone, auditor di rota, 1*27. 

Ariosto, bis praise of liembo, ‘20; eliann «)f his poetry, 
*21; Leo X.’s friendship for, I'A. ; contrasted with 
Tasso, 1*2.5; (pioted, 1.98 n. 

Aristociaey of I'hirope generally, most nourishing in lh<* 
17th eenturv, *290. 

Aristotle, Arabian translat»*rs of, 1.9; Italian followers 
and opponents of, 1*24. 31 1. 

Armada, the Sp.inish, 170. 17‘2. 

Arnaud, .Ant4)ine, the ehler, 312; — .Angeliqin*, .abbess 
of Portroyal, 311 ; — d'Aiulilly, celchraled Jansenist, 
.311, 31*2; — the abbe AiUoiiTe, Jansi iiist, 31*2. 

Arras, bishops of, l.'lW^l^.^; insurreclioii of, 1.54. 


s<‘nt to put down the reb»dlion 
111; jirineipb's of Ills j)()licy, J 1.5 
Aiuadis do (ranle, 18, 1*24. 


M in 
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A I f, Itiiliiin, 21 . 121 

AHMassinatioiiH, .520— See Henri HI., William of Nassau, 

tVe. 

AstololmH, kin^^ of the liOiiihards, throatena Kome, ll. 
Astrology, 1.0. (>4. 

Astronomy, of the Arabians, 1,0; taught by the Jesuits, 

13». 

Angier, Edmund, Jesuit orator, 140. 

Augsburg, bishonrie. and «ity «»f, 13J. 104; confession 
of, i:i2. 140. 224; diets (.f, Jl. IJ?. 142; peace of, 

m. i;io. 2:12, 2;i:i. 2o-o. 270. 

Augustine, St., .5.5. iVl 20.5. JU), .311. .323. 

“ Augustiinis,” the, of Jansenius, .310. 

Augustus, elector of Saxony, 1C4. 

Aulic council, 232, 

Austria, religifuis affairs of, 41. 1.32. 140. 101, 10*2. 2.31. 
2.31. 2.50; Jeauit.s established in, by J«Vrdinand f., 
137 ; Itobejiiia, Ace., 21.5. 247 ; bouse, of, inilueiicu 
..f, 100. ‘2.5f), *2.57. 2(;7, 20«, 200. 31 ». 3*23. 

Autos da fe, .57. .0.5. 

A/pilcm'ta, Spanish canonist, 120. 

A//.olini, cardinal, 200. 2.00. 301. 

Il.Mivi.o.v, patriaia-b of, ‘22.5. 

lladen, the margrave Jacob von, converti'd to Roman- 
i‘'jn, 100; margrave Wilhelm of, 247. 

Ibidetj-Haden, imirgravc 1‘bilip <»f, 141. 

Itiiglioni, Roman family of, l(», 17. 00, 10*2. 

Ilajnsof Louvain, 20.5. 

Bamberg, fluctuations of religious systems in, 1.32. ICO. 
2.30. 

Bandino, P. Ant., on the tone of opinion at the court of 
\iV.o X., 22. 

Ibmditti, Italian, lOO. 110, 111; extii-jiation of, by 
Sixtus V., 11.3, 114; their re-appearance, 18.5. app. 
400. 

Barba, Bernardino <lella, 101, 102. 

Barberini family, 2<)4. ‘200, ‘201. 201 ; Barberino, cardi- 
nal Malfeo, pope Urban VI H., ‘2(i.5; — cardinal Fraii- 
cescti, iiepliewof lirban V' ML, ‘205. 

Barcelona, treaty of, 31. 35, 45. 

IWri, dueby of, /(>. 

B.iniabites, order o(| 47, 04. 

Baronins, C^'sar, the annalist of the ebureb, 1*23. 1‘20. 
1.00. 211. 21,3. 

Baroz/i, andiitectiiral eaiion of, 120, 

Bufriere, Jean de la, asretie institution of, 100. 
Bartholomew’s flay, St., imussjiere of protestaiits in Paris 
on, 00. 147. 17L 100. 

Baseiano, fo\in<ler of the monastery of Monte Corona, 
40 n. 

Basle, eonncil of, 1.3, 14, 15. 0.5; bisliopof, 153, 

Batbi, (Jinli.ano, 37. 

Bavaria, the dukes 45; protestant movement in, 1,3*2; 

eatbolieism of the duke of, I3(i; t'Xtt'usiou of civil 
Tights in, 13.0; Albert V. of, 13.0, 140, 141. 14 . 0 . 10*2. 
105 u.; diiki* Knn-st of, bishop of Freisiuirrn and 
an bbisbop of (Hologue, 1.50; dulce William of, 105; 
Maximilian I. of, 173. ‘204. ‘231. ‘23,3. 242. ‘247,240. 
270; the dueby overrun by the Swedes, ‘272. 

Bearn, ebureb property restored in, *241 ; fat tions of 
Beaumont and (Irammont in, *24,3. 

Bedinar, cardinal, Spanish minister, ‘200. 

Ibdgians in tlie service of Philip 11. in (Jermany, 158. 
Belgium, its reconversion to eatbolieism, 1,57 ; modern 
kingdom of, 333. 

Bellarmine, c-ardinal, celebrated controversialist, 127. 
170. ‘207. 21.5. ‘244. 

Bembo, Pietro, Ids literary merit, *20. 37. ,30. 

Ibaiedirt XI I L, pope, app. .510; — X I V., cardinal Pro- 
Hpero Ijiinbertmi, 3*2*2. app. 524, .5*2.5. 

Bonedietiiie'^, many endiient ])opes of the order of, 11 ; 
rule of St. Benedict of Niirsia, 40; in the Nether- 
lands, 1.54 ; the Ereneb, ‘230; contest with the Jesuits 
for the restoretl monasteries of their order, *270. 
Benefices, collalion to,' ^c., 10. *20. 00, 00. IOC; nomi- 
nation to rjerimm, 1C.5 ; Spanflto, 3*22. 


Beiitivoglio, (liovaiini, 17 ; — cardinal (luido, memoirs 
of, ap]>. 4*20. 

BiTiie, city of, 1.53; its protestant inhabitants diiven out 
by Charles Enianuel of Savoy, 170. 

Bend, bis recast of the Orlando Tiinamorato, 1*23. 

Benille, e.'irdinal Pierre de, 230; bis important in- 
lluencc on the French pulpit, 239 ; bis co-operation 
against England, 2Cf). 

Bettliiirie, cardinal, 2C7 n. 

Bibbieiia, cardin.al,’20. ‘22. 

Biberacb, a protestJint towm with a catholic council, 
1C3. 

Bible, the, the immediate guide of tin* German theolo- 
gians, ‘23; the Vulgate, 3.9. 53; the Jansenist version, 
31*2; italian version of, 37. 

Bishops, pre-eiidneiiee of the Roman, 7 : nomination 
to sees in Gjuinany, Kiigbmd, Spain, 14; Italian, 
10 ; pastoral duties of, 39 ; temporal y>owers of, 42; 
re‘'ideiiee of, question of their divitu; right, 00; prip< e 
bishops of Germany, 13‘2. I4l,e/,sv'7. ; protestant Ger- 
inaii, I32e/,vefy. ; eminent Flemish, 155. 

TWraceio, instrumental in reviving the study of ancient 
literature in Italy, *2*2. 

Bo<legbem, Bartholomew, of Delft, 142. 

Bohemia, duke.s of, 10; advances made by the theo- 
logians of, to Erasmus, 23 ; protc'stanta of, 31 ; Jesuits 
in, 137 ; ]>rivi]eges of tlu* I ’ traquisls, ‘2.3‘J. ‘24.5; defen- 
sive measures of the Bobeinians, ‘234; the elector 
Erederiek king of, ‘242 ; their return to Catholicism, 
24.5. api). 450. 

Boiaido, Ids Riuablo, 20; bis Orlando Tnnamorato rc- 
esist by Bend, 1*23; quotiMl, 1.0,5. 

Bologna, eon ferenc<‘ at, 3*2, 33; eonncil transferred from 
'rreiit to, CC ; eouneil of Bologna j)rotested against by 
Cb.arles V., fiO; muideipality of, 01. 105. 105; univer- 
hity of, 115; si bool of painting of, 1*25; informatione 
di, app. 43‘2. 

B(dognetto, cardinal, 1*27; bis mission to Stephen Bal- 
bors, king of Poland, *2*2*2. app, 41*2. 

B(*nii, queen of Pobuid, 7C. 

Boneili, cardinal, nephew of Pius V., 02. 

Boniface, St. the Gevnum apostle, 0 ; • — VITT., pope, bis 
I bull of excoiyimunieation n'sistcd by the Kreneb, 13. 

Bonn, invasion of, by the elector off’ologtie, 150. 

Books, probibitioti of heretical, ,31. 5C. 140. 214. 

Borgbese, cardinal, elected pope (Paul V.), 21*2; — 
cardinal, neplu'W of I’aul V., *21*2. ‘27.0. apn. 430; — 
family, the, 21*2. *270. *201. 

Borgia, (Jesar, ambition and monstrous crimes of, 10, 
17; app. 337; bis league with Louis Xll., 24; — 
Luerezia, app. 337 ; — Francis, duke of Gandia, vice- 
roy of Barcelona, converted by Loyola, 57. 61 ; 
general of the Jesuits, ‘202. 50 n. ; — cardinal, 266. 
‘27*2. 

Boris Godunov, 2*20. 

Bturoineo, C’ailo, St., nephew of Pins IV., disinterested 

f »ietv of, 03; promotes the election of Pins V., .00; 
ds proceedings in bis bishopric of ISIilan, 04; iii- 
Hueiice of his memory, 127. 153; — Federigo, cardi- 
nal, 127. 

Boucher, Jean, democi’ati<- harangues of, 177. 193. 
Bourbon, the eonstablr (’barles due de, killed in storm- 
ing Rome, .31 ; — cardinal of, 173; — family, estab- 
lished in Naples, 3*21. 

Bourbons, restoration of the French, and sequel thereof, 
331. 

Bourdelot, queen Christina’s physician, 207. 

Bnibunt re<luced by the prince of Parma, Io7 ; Peter 
Pectins of, 243. 

Braiiiunte, Roman architect, 21. 

Bi'andenburgb, elector of, 14; Lutheranism established 
in, .34. 13 ; Joachim of, 43; Albert of, 76; the 
niargi-aves Joa»*biin and Christian Ernest of, 231. 
Brc«la, siege of, *2.50. 

Bremen, archbishop of, 10. 133; Henry Saxe liaucnberg, 
archbishop of. 159. 165. 

Brixen, bisbt)pric of, 163. 
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Druccioli, Italian translator of the liiblc, 37. 
llrnges, 15<), lo7. 

Bruno, Giordano, condemned to the stake f«)r Ids philo- 
sophic tenets, 124. 

Brunswick, house of, 133. 

Brussels submits to Philip II. 137; modem, 333. 

Burer at the conference of Ratisbon, 41. 43. 
Buckingham, Villiers duke of, 231. 2.’)7 ; failure of his 
expedition against the isle of Ulie, 2b‘l ; .issassinateil, 
2 ()' 2 . 

Bugenhapen, fomider of Ijutheranisui in Denmark, 131, 
Bulls, ^ varin\is papal, 18 u., 1.‘) n. 47 n. 35. 73. 92. 94. 

97. 104. 113, 11(>. 198. 200. 323. 32(i. 

Buoncompagiio, I'go, pojie (iregory \1II., 107; • — 
* Giacomo, son of (Jregory Xlll., 107. 110, 111. app. 
393. 

Buonfigliulo, Rndolfo, 109. 

Busselo, congress at, between Paul III. and Charles V., 
05. 

• 

Cabrera, history of Philip 11., 15.*). 

(Wilifi iMetclla, the tomb of, 121. 

C.Tsar, worship of, 0. 
flajetan, cardinal, 20. 

Calatagirona, h’ra B(maventnr:i, general of the P’rancis- 
cans, 208. 

Calendar, the Gregorian, 108. 

Calvin, .John, at first considered a Lutheran, G2 ; held 
in high eoiiMderatum in Geneva, 134. 

Calvinism, countries where it gained footing, 134. 
(^ilvinists, particular animosity of Rome against the, 5.'>. 
234 ; divisions of tlu;, into Episcopalians, Puritans, 
Arniiiiians, and Goinarisls, 240. 

Camaldoli, order of, 40. 

Caiiierino seized hy Paul HI. and conferred on bis 
grandson, (M ; resumed by him, and given to the 
clmreh, ()7. 

Campagna, breed of horses of tlie, !)?» 

Catnpanella put to the torture, 124. 

Caiupeggio, cardinal, legate, bis im’iiiorial to the emperor, 
Imitntctiu data f Vp.sari, 31, 32. app. 300. 

Campion and Jhirsons, Jesuits, their secret mission to 
England, 132. 

Caiiisius, Peter, a Jesuit, one of the first of the order to 
visit Germany, 37 ; his eat(‘cliisin authorized, 130. 

140. l()2; his mission to the(ierman spiritual electors, 

141. 

Canon law, the, 213. 328. 

Caiiorii/ation, 128. 244. 

Caiiossa, Antonio, executed for a design to murder Pius 
1 V., 90. 

Capello, Bi:in<'a, gramldiichess of Tuscany, murder and 
suicide rommitteil hy, app. 484; — Polo, 17 ii. app. 
330. 338. , ' 

Caj)istrano, a minorite, and iEiicas Sylvius, a crusade 
preached hy, 13. 

Cajmehins, the order of, a hr.aneli of the Franciscan, 40. 

138. 100.217.24.9. 

Caracci school of painting, the, 123. 

Caracciolo, lif«? of Paul IV. hy, 22 n. 37 n. 79 n. app. 

383; Vita S, Cajetani Thien<*ei, 37 n. 40 n. 

Caraffa, cardinal Giovan Pietro [l*anl I V.] meniber of 
the Oratory of Divine Love, 37. 40. 44; one of the 
founders of the order of Tlieutines, 40, 47; Lc>} ola re- 
sides in his convent in Venice, 31 ; at the 4*ouiicil of 
Trent, 34; chief coimuissioner of the inmiisi lion, 3.5. 
07 : — cardinal Carlo, nci)hew of Paul iV., 73 — 78; 
tried and exAuited by onler of Pius IV., }13. app. 38.5; 
— Carlo, papal ntineio in (lermanv under (iregorv 
XV., 243, 240. 257 n.^239, 200; app. 4.50. 401 ; 
duke of P.alliano, 73. 77 ; bis crimes and sentence, 
83; — marqitis of Montebello, 7.5. 83; his ni.arelicsa, 
78; — A., nuncio to the Rhenish states, app. 403. 
Carbonari, tlio, 332. 

Canlinals, sec (h)uclave8 ; scheme of church reform 
drawn up by, 40 ; at the council of Trent, 33 ; six 
appointcu inquisitors, 55; corrupt nominalioii of, 63; 


ambition of the, 101 ; congregations of, IK). 127. 20.9. 
289 ; qualihcations for the dignity, 110; general cha- 
racter i»f the body of, 127 — 131 ; iiuinbci of, 110, 479. 

Cariiilhia, 231. 23.9. 

(*arlovitigian dyiiasty, 8, 9. 

Carnesecchi of Florence, 39; burnt by the inquibitioii 
of Rome, 93. 

(’ariiiola, 231 . 2.5.9. 

Caroline, queen of .\aplcs, 327. 

Carpi, cardinal, his letter to the cm])cror Charles V., 
O.o. 311 ; his w»>rds in his last illue.ss, 8ti. 

Carran/a, archbishop of Toletlo, sentence*! and oxirutctl 
hy the impiisilioii of Rome, .9.5; part taken in his 
pmsccution hy Fra Felice IVrctti, (Sixtus V.) 
112. 

Carvallm, Portuguese miiii.ster, expels tlio Jesuits, 324, 
325. 

Casa, Giovanni della, prints the first ‘’Index,’ 3(). 

Casale, hesieged hy the Spaniards, 207, 2<)8. 

Casati and M alines, Jcsiiits, sent fnmi Rome to Chris- 
tina of Sweden, 298 ; Casati's report to Alexander 
Vll., app. 493 — 49(). 

(’asirnir, count palatine, a restless hut inefficient cham- 
pion of pr*)testaulism, 1.58. 

Cassoni, count, secretary of state to Innocent XL, 31.9. 

Castclv*‘tn Hit's t*) Germany, .50. 

Castr*), l''iaucesco tli, 219; tlic war of, 281 — 284. 

('aicchism, the Roman, .9.5; of th*5 Jesuit Canisiiis, 139. 
1(>2; of the Jesuit Augicr, 140. 

Catherine of Anagon, wife of Henry VHT., divorce of, 
3.5; — dc Medici marricil to llciiri IL, 33; intoler- 
aricc of, 140; devises the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 147 ; endows a convent of Capuchins in Paris, 
100 ; .app. 307, 308. 

Catholicism, general sjirtaul of, in the WTst 8; views 
of some Italian divines analogous to protestantism, 
30 — 49; heginning of a regeneration ol, 49 — 40; the 
cause of, aided hy the establishment of new orders, 
4() — 17; propagation *)f, 48; conqiarcJ with protes- 
taulism, .’>4 ; final separation of, from pr*)lcbtantisin, 
ih.\ obstacles to its conijiletc triumph, <>2 ; the pro- 
teslaut element ep'cted from Catholicism hv the 
decrees of the council of 'J'rcnt, 89*^ spirit ol* rigid 
catlndicism, 99; new encrgiUic sjiirit of, .9() ; exem- 
plified ill the intellectual tendency *.)f the age, 122 — 
127 ; Juid in the liician hy, 127 — 131 ; its c.'ipacilics for 
contest with protestantism, 13.5, 1.30; h«'ginning of a 
<‘ounter reformation in favour of laitholiei.sm in (icr- 
many, 139 — 144; .-.tDiggleH of eatliolieism in vari*)us 
parts of Euro|)e, 159 — 153 ; its jirogiess, 158 — KiO ; 
iiillueuce of in hVanee, lh«‘ Liguc, Ac., 100 — 109; in 
Savoy ami Svvit’/.crlaud. 10.9; alti'injits of, on Eng- 
land, 179 — 2; (*e*:le.siastico-poliLieal llutiry, 170 — .9; 
se*-ond period of the counter- reformation, Poland .and 
the adjoining e())iulri(’s, 222,223; Sweden, 224. 227, 
li’J8. — .‘J39; attemjitson Russia, 227 ; (ii'rmany, “J39— 
23.5; Swit/erlaml, 23.5, 230; ngi'iieratioii of, in 
Eranee, 237 — 249; nionandiieal sjiirit of, 241 ; general 
oiitspre.'id of: — Bohemia and the hereditary diwninions 
of .Austria, 24.5 — 247 ; tlic empire, 217, 218; Eian*'**, 
249; United Netherlands, 2.'59; c.ntholicisin in Eag- 
himl, 2.59 -2; catholie missions, 2.52 — 2.5() ; bounds 
for ever set to Catholicism, 274 ; philosophical esti- 
mate of its present prospoids. 334. 

C5illioli*-H, see (’atholicism, Papaey, Romo, Ac. 

Ceeehini, eurdiiial, 280 ; autohio>j;rap1iy of, app. 489. 

Celibacy of th*' secular * l<‘rgy, 11. 4(). 

(Vrroiii, family of, (tuelpiis, *lividi»l into two hostile 
Inaiiches, Rinaldi and Ravagli, 199. 

Cesi, car*linal, 284. 

(’h.'ineery, the ])apal, 18. 41 ; the *;m****lhii ia <-om])leti'd 
hy Julius IL, 129. 

Chapters, privileges tiTid immunities of, 88. 105; endow- 
nients, of Iraiisfen’* d to proteslauts, J33. 

Charleiiingne overthr*)W s tue kingdom *tf the liomhards, 
gives his streimniis support to th*‘*s*'*‘ of Rome, the 
pope t rowns him emper'M^f the west, 9. 
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(.'lj;irlo.H Mjirtcl, - V., tin* ciniKTor, liis rluim on 
Ijoinhanly, his treat) with L«o X. tor the ro-eonquest 
of Milan, his forhciirarice tow'ards Fiiither, *2.5; his in- 
i’ ffcctii. a 1 oinb.'iHs) to his fonin r tutor Adrian VT., ‘27 ; 
he consolidates his J)o\v(t in Italy hy the treaty of 13ar- 
celoua, .‘11 ; his tolerant s(»irit, liis desire for a i^eneral 
eonneil, his eonferenee with ( 'leni<*nt VI 1. at llologna, 
.T2 ; ilerides the disputes hotween f'errara and tlie 
cljureh in favour of the former, .‘Hi; his ardent desire fur 
a leennciliation of ieli^'i4»us dilferenees, ll; opposition 
to liis eoiM ilifil«»ty projeets, 4.5 ; jirepares lor war 
a^ifuinst the protesiant priiM-<‘s of ( Jerinany, .5.*! ; unites 
in a league with l*aul 111. and the Venetians aj^aiiist 
the ‘furlvs, holds a eonlerenee at Nice with l*aul III. 
and l<'raneis 1., j/ives liis natural dauLthter Margaret 
in Miarriiige to ( >ttasio h’ariiese, U 1 ; liis Italian rela- 
tions in the reign of I'aul 111., (>‘.5, titj ; is ileserled hy 
the pope in his war against tin? proti'stants, is nslinasl 
to extieinities, hut signally recovers hinisidf, lit); gains 
the vielory of Miihlherg, and captures the two pr«»- 
lestanl leaders, (>7; puhlislu's the Inteiiin in (ler- 
niany ; a pmposal nnuh; tti inuuinate luiii the sm ees- 
«or of I’.aui 111. in tin* see of Rome, (!!) ; i-nmity 
helueen him and Paul IV., 74; he sends Alva to 
invjule the Roman ti*rritoi v, 7") ; « — II., king «»f Spain, 
.'1*20; — III. of S[)ain, la'eognised hy Clement XI., 
321; banishes the Jesuits, .‘l‘2t> ; — T. «»f Kiigland, 
projected marriage of, wlien ]irinee ••f Wales, with an 
infanta of Spain, *2.51, *2.52 ; his actual marriage with 
Henrietta of h^'iirice, *2.57 ; his reign, ‘2(>0 *‘2<»*2. app. 
443 ; — VIII. of hVance, *2,5 ; — I X. of Frame, lOO ; 
ina.ssacre of St. llartholotnew, 147 ; — X. of hVaiiee 
deposed, 331 ; — the archduke, i»f Austria, 140. 10*2, 
lh'3; — of Sweden, <lnke, *221 —*227. 

Chastel, Jean, alti'inpts to assassinate Henri IV., 103. 

(Miatillon, marshal do, 210. 

tOiieregato, papal nuncio, instructions to, by Adiian 

yi., -JO. 

Chigi, house of, *20. app. 407 — 400; the Chigi library, 
li7', — eanliiial Fnhio, 313; electe<l pope, see Alex- 
ander VII.; — Don JNlario, hvotlier of Alexander 
Vll., 2113 ; — Flavio, cardinal lunlrone, *203, *230; — 
Agostino, 233, 

China, .lesiiit nlissionaries in, ‘2.54. 

(Mioiseul, the duke de, .'1*24. 

Clirist, hi.s life and teaeliing, ,5; hnu’fi/s hr- 

ufofCi'tl fii/," ,'13, ,‘1.0; Caspar (‘ontariiii <»n the law* of, 
40; Loyola’s view.s of the ro)al character of, 43; the 
atonement of, justificati<»n hy, fuither’s views on the, 
40 ; Contarini’s, .‘17, .‘13 ; righteousness of, .5.'!, .54; the 
Lord’s Sup]icr, 10. 4*2. 

Cliristendoiii, state of, on the downfall of tlie Roman 
empire, 7 ; and subsc<ineiitly to the time of Hihle- 
hrand, 3—11; struggle to limit the power of the 
chnieh thronghout, 13; invaded by tlie Turks, ‘27. 
see Kurope. 

Christianity in the Roman empire, 0 — 7 ; liow affeeted 
by its fall, 7 ; hostility of the Arabs to, 3 ; ditfusion 
of, in the W’cst, 3. 1*2; eon tempt for, in Rome, 21; 
tlie same, according to Frasinus and Luther, *2*2 ; the 
reformation and its causes, 23 c/ .scry . ; the tlircc great 
forms of, in the w<*st for ever parted, 3*2. 

(Mirislina, queen of Swc<len, account of, *29.5—301; allii 
si4»n t<», 313 n. app. 4.9*2 — 49<). 

Chrodi'gang, rule of, 43. 

(’hrvsostom, St., quoted, 3. 

Chrytifeus, his treatise on the eonfession of Augsburg, 1 .51 . 

(’hnrcli, early government of, and constitution of 
the, .5 — 7 ; the papacy in connexion with the Frank- 
ish emjnre. 7 — lO ; its relation to the (ierman eiu- 
pt'nu’s, and internal iinjirovement of the liierarehy, 
10 — 12; condition of. in tlie fourteenth and lifteenth 
centuries, eoiitrasted, 1*2, 13; .aceonnt of, in the six- 
teenth century, 1.5; growth, a seenhir sjdrit in, 13, 
U); opposition to the papacy in Ceriiiaiiy, *2*2, 23; 
political atfairs ov‘ Kurope eondneive to the reforina- 
tioti, ‘23. 2.5; .Adrian Viv- attempts a reform, ‘27; 


revolutions of tlie diet of Spires respecting the dissen- 
si«)ns in the, 30; the em])cror C'harles V. iiroposes a 
gem*ral eonneil, 3*2; the peace of l\adan, trie .seeoml 
grand ejioch in the estahlishment of LutheraniKrn, 34; 
beginning of a n*generation of Catholicism, 33 ; opi- 
nion.s unalogou.s to protestantism considered in Italy, 

37 — 40 ; attein]>ts at reform in the Romish church, 
and a reconciliation with protijstants, 40 ; failure of tlie 
attempts, 44, 4.5; e.^tablishment of new monastic 
orders, 43; ..rise of .lesnitism, 43, see .Tesuitism ; 
details jif the conm il of 'rrent, .5*2 — .54 , 34 — .90; rc- 
iiiodelliiig the inqiii-.itiou of Rome, .5.5; austere disri- 
pliiie estahlislu'd l»y Lius V., 92 ; fund e.stablislied by 
Sivtns V. for the usr; of tin? clmreh, 119; churcti 
imisie, 1*23, 1*27; the counter reformation, l.'ll, <7 
.vc/y., ‘221 — *271 ; restoration of tin; balance of tlie two 
eon fessiiins, ‘27*2 ; ehurch ainl state, 7; ecelesiasf ico- 
piditical theory, 173. 

< 'istercians, order of, 133, 1 

Civilization of the fourteenth and fifteenth ec'hturies j 
i*ontrasted, 1*2 — 1.5. ; of the early part of tlie sixteenth 
<<‘ntnrv, 19 — *22. j 

Civita Veeehia, port of, 74. 23.5, j 

Clario, isidoio, .‘>.9, 1 

(‘lassies, the study of, revived in Italy, 19 — *22. i 

Clavius, Christophorus, 103. 1*23, 12.9. ' 

C’leiiieiit VIL, when cardinal (iiulio Medici, eiitcis 
Milan with the imperial troops, *2.5; supports the 
election of Adrian VL, is himst'lf clectt'd .\drian’s 
snccc'-sor, *23; liis )*cigri, 23 — 3.5; .sninmarv |■^•lh•cllons 
on hi.s reign, 33; his suceessliil attack on the liherty of 
Ancona, 101; tinances ami taxes of, lOl; buildings 
erei tod hy, *2.9*2 — si'c app. 311- 3()3 ; — VI IL, car- 
dinal IpjMilito Aldolmindini elei ted pope, J39; his 
euilier hi.story and ehaiaclci , 1{>.9, 1.90; his reign, 190 
— *211; app. 41.9 - 4*21; • -IN., cardinal Rospigliosi, 
elected, ‘239; his leign, *290. app. 499- .503; . - X., 
pojie, various particulars eoiicerning, app. 503 — .507 ; 
— XL, cardinal Cianfraiie .Alhani, ]H)pe, his reign, 
3*20 — 3*21. ajip. .513 — .513; — XIL, i>ope, 3*21; — ! 
XTH., ]>ope, his inelfertiial eH'orts to maintain the 
order of Je.siiits, 3*2.5; his death. 323; — XIV., 
Tioreir/o (langanclH, pope, his chaiacter, 3*23; sup- 
presses the order of Jesuits, 3*27. 

Clement, Jacques, assassin of Henri III., 173. 177. 
Clergy, tlie, early became a distinct class, 7 ; comjilelely 
subjected to tin? pojies, 11 ; relihaev of, 11. 43; mar- 
riage of, 4*2; the regular clergy, 19. 43. 51. 94. *217 ; 
the secular clergy, 137; protestaiit clergy, 131 — I; 
the clergy in the aeine of their power towards the 
close of tile sixteenth century, 175 ; their immunities, 

215—217. 3*2*2. 

Cleves, William duke of, 133. 1.5.9; religions divisions 
ill, ‘23.5, 

C’lovis, iiiirarles said to have occurred to, 3. 

(‘lugny, monastic rule of, 11. 43. 

(.’ologiic, 133, 134. 137. 134; tlie elector Cehliard 
Tniehses of, 143. 1,53; superseded hy duke Ernest of 
Bavaria, 1.5.9, 130. *230. See ajip. 435. 

Colonna, iCoimin family of, 13. 75. 11.5. 290, ‘291. app. 
472. 43*2 ; the prothoiiotary (’olonna, executed hy 
Sixtus IV„ 13 ; Vittoria (hilonna, 33, 39. n. ; — 
A%.‘.spasiano and his wife Cinlia, 33; — Mare .Antonio, 
73; — Ascanio, cardinal, 102. 133; the conlestahile, 
M. A., 11.5. 

Commaiidini eoiijeetures that Archimedes had written 
on gravitation, 1*23. 

(’ommcmlone quoted, 33. n. 1*2.9, 133. app. 390. 
(’omineree of tlie Roin.an stales, 97. app. .519. 5*2.5. 
(.’oiiimolot, pere, Jesuit, ‘207. 

Comniuiies of the ccelesiastiral states, 93. 

Commimion, the, according to the Roilian form, 230, 
*231 ; in two kimls, 4*2. 35. 133, 1.51. 
f’oiiio, (*ardinal Calliodi, 109. 113. 1*27. apn. 394. 
(‘ompositions, eliuich, at Home, 40. 103. 

Conclaves, papal, ‘23. 71. 13.5 scry. 211. 237. app. 397. 
414.417,413. 
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Conrordnts, papal, with (.icrmaiiv, 14; of Vienna, tft. ; 
with Francis I. ()f France, 14; with Spain, S'J’J ; with 
Napoleon, 3’Jf) t't sty. 

Con(l6, the prince <»f, 14.'i. 16‘7. — aunlhrr^ IJM. — 
another^ 1117. 

ronfession, aiiricnlar, 1)2. 5H. HO. 17.>; manual of con- 
fessors, 177 — See rrufessio Fidri^ Aujpihurt?, (leiieva, 
&c. 

C’ontiscation of the jiroperty of protestants in (Jennany 
proposcil, 31, 3*2. • 

Fonificpitions, monastic, of Italy, 4(i ; of cardinals, 

1 Iti ; of the Jesuits, 204. 

Conuiogationo tli .stato, ‘23.0. 

Conrad II., the emperor, wide range of his con- 
<j 'tests, 10. 

f\mscience, cases of. 00. 

(^>nstancc, council of, 13. 

Constantiiiojile, 3. 

Cciutarclli, tlatarv umler (Jregory Xlll., 10”. 

(.\)n'Farini, (Jasper, cardinal, cardinal role's opinion of 
him, his tract on justilication. 37 : his papers on 
ref(»rm of ahtiscs iit the chiinh, 40; his life :nid 
diai.ictcr, 41, 42; apjsiinicd legate to (Jermanv, 4*2; 
his proceedings at tlic diet ot Watishon, 43; failure 
of Iris cndcn\ouvs, la; in'.! ructions to him from Paul 
111. as to the eoiineil o*‘ 'rienl, f»3 ; his opinions a<l\o- 
cated there, nil, .M ; apit. 30(» ; — (Jinlio, hisho]> of 
llellnno, 2)3; — .Marco Antonio, on the papal eonrt, 
03 ; _ Nieolo, If!!). *200. 21 1 n. : - ■ .Mnise, ‘27K app. 
4()'). 430“; — Domenico, 2)12; — I’ielro, app. 4.')7. 
('onle, Natal, an anllior ot the latter pari of the six- 
teenth eentui}, 123, 

Conti, eanliual. Innocent XIII. app. .’>13. 

Contrario, Freole, put to <leath hy .Mionso 11. of I'Vr- 
rara, 1!)7. 

Conti’oversies hetwaen the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
*20.“), *20(» ; l>clwe«‘n the ,Tcs\iiis ;uid JansmiiNts, 32.3. 
Cordara, Julius, hisloi N of llic Jesuits h\ , a]»p. 433. 
(’oidiiha, Doll (loniales de, 204. 

(hirnero, relatioiu’ t*f, app. .’‘)17. 

Coipus Cliristi, llie festival of, l(il. 

('orieggio, jiaintings hv, 300. 

Corsini, cardinal, app. 2)21 ; famil), .V22. 2)24. 

Cortesius, 37; his wuik on scliohistii* philosopht, 1*2.3. 
(’osino de’ Medici, sec Medici. 

( h»ss:i( k'-, the, ‘230. 

Cotton, pere, Jesuit, confessor to Ileiirl IV., *207. 
(’ouneils ot the (hiireli, see liasjc, ('oustarn’c, <.V.c. 
(.’oiirtray, Ji’suits’ «’ollege at, I.).'). 12)7. 

Cruet)W, *223 ; ]irotestaut eeiiieter) at, «lesecrated, *22!). 
Ciequy, de, h’reiieh aiiiliassudor at Koine, his quarrel 
with the Konian si e, 31.“). sipp. l!)(l, ID?. 

Cross, the, ()•. 121, 1*22. 

( 'nil iata, th«\ LI. 

('nisadi*, the tii’st, 1*2.; ini'n’cetual attemjits to preach 
one in the l.’uli eentui v, 13. 

('iiiia, the papal, 13, !)3, !)!). 127 — 131. 13.’), 3*2*2. 3*2(). 
('nrione, (’elio Seeuiido, escapes from the otlieers of tlie 
inipiisitiun, 2)0. 

Dandoi.o, M., his report coiieerning Ikiul 111. ainl 
.7 u lilts III., app. 331. 

Dante Alighicii, 1*24. 

Datariii, ]»ap:il, 13. lOti. Ki.'). 

David, Jean, Jesuit of ( 'ourtray, l.)7. 

Debt of the ecclesiastical states, *277 — See l''inanees. 
Tleseartea, at the court of f'liristinu of Sweden, *2%’. 

Dei retals ot%the pojies, *213. 

Deltino, (J., his relatione di Honia, 1 13. 201. ap]). 4*21. 
Delft, assassination of William prince of Orange .at, 

l.')7. 

Demetrius, the false, *2*21!. 

Denmark, the reformed church of, 34. 131 ; the king of, 
a champion of protcstantisin, *2.57 ; is defeated at tlie 
battle of Lutter, *2.5!). 

Deo, .lohannes a, 23!). 

Desmond, the earl of, Irisli I'ehclliou licailcil l»\, 1.5*2. 
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Dietriehstein, cardinal, 241), *273. 

!>dlingcii, university of, 134. 1.‘13. 14*2. 

Dispensation, papal, 13. 40 ; dispensations or indnlts of 
the emperors, 1()2). 

Dogana, the, 1()3. 10(). 

Doineniidiino, 1*2.5. 

Dominic, St., life of, 43. 

Dominicans, order of, 4!). .5.5. 200, 207, 203. 21!). 

Donato, Leonardo, doge of Venice, 130. 132. 214. 217. 

Donuuwcrlh execution, the, 232. 

Doria, f:Mnil>, the, (>7; ])al:ices, 1*2,5. 

Doiia\ , .Tesnits' college .at, 1.54. 

Drama, Italian, ‘20, 21. 

Drownings of heretics in Venice, .57. 

Dunkirk submits to I’hilip 11. 130. 

F.astkrn empire and church, 3; the patriarchate, J); 
overthrown hy Mahomet II, 13. 

Fchter, Julius, hislmp of Wurzbiiig, 160, 161. 

Kck, doctor, 43. 4.5. 

Fdiel of 1.56*2 tolerating tlie jiroteslanls in h’rance, 1,32; 
of Nantes, 207. “237; its revocation, .'il3. 

Fdiication of poor orphans at Venice. 47; theological 
ill the university of Paris, .50 ; the Jesuit system of, 
•5*2. .5}!. 62. 137 — 13!); in (Jeiniany, 13.3; l^ortrov.al 
system of, 31*2. 

Edward 111. of England, refuses tribute to Koine, and 
is siipporti'd hy his parliament, 13; — VI,, 6!). 

Eginont, count, execution of, 14.5. 

Egypt, design of Sixtus V. njion, 131. 

Eichsfeld, Catholicism restored at, 143. 

Eli/ahcth, (jiicen, at first not decidedly proteslant, 31 ; 
puts down the Irish relu llion, 1.52; unwise eoinluet 
of Paul IV. towards, 30, 31; hostility of (Jregory 
.Xlll. to, 103; Sixnis V., 171; league of Spain, 
Pius V., Xc., against, 1 16, 1 17 ; the destnielion of tlie 
Spanish anmida, 170 — 172; religious pcrsccntioiis in 
her ridgn, 170. 

Emanuel, king of I'ortugal, concessions to, from Ijco 

X., 14. 

h’ngland, early disputes of, with Konie, 13; couduet of 
Mcnr) VII. with regard to the eliuieh, II; disjmtes 
between Henry VIII. and Clement VII., 3.5; Meiirv 
\’IU. declares himself head of thh Englisli chuieh, 
if).; Fdward VI., 6!); queen Mary perseiuti's the 
protestanis, !).5 ; JOlizahetli re-establishes protest- 
antivin, ; C.ihinisni of the P'.nglish ehureh under 
l‘’.(lwai<l VI,, 131; eatholie nobility of England, 13)); 
Annaila.Xe. — See Eli/aheth ; rehellmuH s|iiiit of the 
ealholies in, 17(>; state of ealholieisin in, 1,51. 2.5 0 ; 
eomhination of Kichelieii and Pliilij) IV. against, 260; 
the Constitution of, 274 ; its arisloeratical character, 
‘2!)t) ; Mctories of Marlhoiough, 321; established 
ehuri h of, 31!); ealliolic emaiiciiiatiou, 333 — See app. 
413. 14.3. 

I'^peiiioii, duke of, 1(!3. 

lirasnins, his aina/enieiil at the pagan spirit of the 
Koinan courtiers, ‘22; his edition of the New 'I’esla- 
JiHMit; ailvaiiees made him by the Bohemian hrelliren, 
*23; di'fended against the schoolmen hy Adriar VI., 
27 ; his tennierate and wise advice to the cmpeior 
('!iarl«*s V. in opposition to Caralfa, 32. 

Ernest of Bavaria, 1.53, 1.5!). \{\'2. *230. 

Este, house of, 71; .\IfoTiso II. of Fi irara, 1.%‘ — 1!)3; 
Don (’esire, the heir of Alfonso, ineffcetuall) resists 
the papal forces, 19!); he is excoinnninieated, and 
forced to abdicate, 200; cardinal di, app. 4*20 ; ficnnora 
di, character of, 1.96 ; Lucrcciri di, the patroness of 
TaHso,^l96; her hatred to Don ('esare d'Fstc; lier 
unnatural co-operation in the ruin of lier house, *200; 
marquis Filipj)o di, 1!)3. 

j\sterha/,y, count palatine of lliingarv, 217; elected 
king, a})p. 464. 

Etrees, cardinal d’, his des^iateh to M. de Loiivois, 
319 n. 

En, in Normandy, Jesuit college :tt, K')i. 

Eucharist, ailoration of,^‘, ‘2.33 — See ( 'ommiiiiimi. 
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Eu{f(!iiius IV., pope, condition of the city of Rome in 
liirt 1 U) ; liis Uix on wine, ajip. 

l''urope, rivili/ation of, in the fourteentii aiul fifteenth 
centuries, and fortnation <»f the national lanjjna^es, 
12; connexion of the reformation with the political 
state <»f, 2.‘i — H<> ; lonj^ wars of, o<*<'a'»ione<l hy the 
rivalry of (’liarles V. anti Rrancis I., 71, f‘f imssim ; 
rcli;rions s> steins of, in tlic sixteenth century, (>2; 
state of relifrion tlirou^diout durini; the reijrn of pope 
Sixtus V., 1111 — 1117; fhanj^es, efiected in the consti- 
tution of some stales hy the reformation, lll.>; moral 
ami political state of, at the close of tlie sixt(*enth 
eentuiy, 17h’; jealousy of Spain thn>u)'hout, lUO, 
1H2; ef|uilihrium of, restored hy Jlemi IV. 22(1; 
the thirty years’ war of (Jornuiny, 2G2; eonflietint; 
political relations of, 25(j ; the Spanish succession, 
and wain of houis XIV., ilUl el smi. \ altered state 
of, . ‘122. 

T'hisebius on the rapid outspread of ( 'hristi.'inity, 6. 

Excommunication, hulls of, 111. I4(i. 1G7.217. 

I'lxoreisin, rite <if, 224. 

J<’aber, Ih'ter, his companionship with Ij;natiiH Loyola 
at the university of Paris, and its C(»nsequences, n(J, 
.51 ; Huceessfnl at Louvain, .57. 

Faen/a, l(i. .57. JMh KH. 

I‘’aitli, doi triiial views of, llll. Id. .511, .54. fiJl. 

h'aiio, < ity ol, Jdl : the Imly union of, lOO; resistance of, 
to tin* papal .snssidio, 1(1.5. 

Farnese, eanlinal ..Me.ssandro, nope I*aul III., 4.5 n. (nl; 
— Pier LuiLO, sfui ol l]f.()4, (»7, h’G. 71. 1(12; — 
Ottavio, ()l. 7(1,71 ; — N'ittoria. 4.5; — cardinal Ale.s- 
sandro, (ifi. (ill, (ill, 7(1; — Oia/io, 07 ; Alessandro, 
prince of Parma, j'overnor of (he Netherlands, 1,5.5. 
1.57, L5d. 1H7 : — eanlinal, IIH. 21(1; the PaIa/./,o 
h’arn<''>e, (i2. 12(1; — Odoanlo, 2111 — 2H4 ; Farnesi, 
r.imilv of, lid. 211 1 . 

h’ast, ohvervanee of, 42. 

In lix, pope, Id n. 1,5. 

Fenlinaud tlie (’atliolie, 14; court of, Ul ; — kitiii of 
Naples, 11; — !., the empman’, j^raiits liberty of eoii- 

, heietiee to (Jermany, d(l ; letter from Clement V’ll. 
to, dd; eonelmles the peace of Kadaii, d4 ; his policy, 
111. H4; his profeediuKs as to the eouin il of Trent, H.), 
fi() ; his patromijfc of the ./esuits, 137 ; — the ar< li- 
duke (afterwards the emperor Ferdinand ll.) pro- 
motes the counter reformation, 2dl ; represents the 
emperor at the diet of Ratisbon, 2dd ; his edict of intcr- 
pohitiini, 2d4 ; joins the catholic league, 2d5 ; elected 
emperor, 24d; peiseeiitea the nnitestaiits, 24.5; his 

I Misition in l()2ll, 2(i7 ; desires nis son to he elcete«l 
ring of the Romans, 270; liis general Wallenstein, 

2i;». 271. 

Fcinio, city and arehhisliopric of, D.O. 112. 11.5, 

I'Vrrani, disputes tifthe ehureh with, dd; umler Alfonso 
II. 1.0.5 — lOll; ('onquesl of, hy Clement V’lll., 100 — 
2(11. 

Ferrari, a Ikirnahite, 47. 

Fenillantiin's, au.sterilies of the order of, 2dd. 
h’inanees of tlie see of Rome, 102. 117. 277. 

Irinlaml, 22(>, 227. 

Flaminio, one of the protestaiit-like theologians 

of Italy, d7. dl). 

Floury, eardiiial, .52d. 

Florence, 1.5. dl. (>.5, (i(), (>7. 7.5. 211 — see Medici; the 
Florentine meiimirs, UK) ; l ouneil of, 22d. 
h'loiir, tax on, 10.5. 

Indengo, (liovnn Battista, a Beiiedietino, his protestant 
tlieology, dO. 

l'’ontana, Domenico, 11.5. 121, 122. 
l‘'orri, town of, KJ. 07. 90. 

h'lanee, the reign of (’luulcmagiio, 0 ; reign of Philip le 
Pel, Id; the prnmnatic sanction, 14; Milanese war, 
2.5, rl se(f.; religions parties, 144. 1411; the Iriguo, 
Pifi; the reformed ehiirehes of, ld4 ; civil wai-s, IfiO. 
lOO; the Callican ehureh, sec; feeling of nationality 
opposed to the hierarchy in^20 ; regeneration of Catho- 


licism in, 237. — See the several Kings, llichelieii 

&c. 

Francesco Maria, last duke of Urhino, 270. 

Francis 1. of France, his concordat with Leo X., 14. 24; 
ilefeats the Swiss at Murigiiano, 21 ; loses Milan, 2.5; 
enuferenec ami league at Marsiilles with Clement 
Vff., .‘13; allied at once with tlie protestants and 
with the pope, 34; fosters the dissensions of the 
ehur«-h, 44 ; his eonlerenee at Nice with Cliarlcs V. 
and Paul 1 1 1., 04. 

Frainds, St., 40. 

h'raiieiseans and (’apiieliiiis, 40. 1.53. 158, 100. 217. 240. 

Franctiriia, 132. 138. 100. 

Frankfort, 138. 

Franks, emiiire of tlie, 7. 

Frederick, elector palatine, 234. 242, 213. 

Freewill, doctrine of, 20.5. 

Fregoso, eanlinal h’edeiigo, 40. 

Fn*ihurg, canton of, 1.53. 100. 

Friars, tlic mendicant, 10. 40. ^ 

Fiiiinento, inonsignor, l07. 

PT-iimlsherg, (reorge, leader of the imperial forces •ag.'iinst 
Rome, 30; dies of apoplexy on the iimreh, 31. 

Fulda, Ba!tha/:ir von Deriihaeh. ah hot of, 143. KiO. 

Fiirstenherg, d'lieodorc von, re.stores Catholicism in 
Puderborn, 1.50. 

Caktano, h'gate from Sixtus V. to Fnaiicc, 173. 184. 

(I'alesiiii, life of Sixtus V. hy, apj). 400. 

(iulliaiii, anp. .523. 

(.iallieaii cliurch submissive to Rome, 8. 1 1 ; resists the 
pope’s hulls of exeommutiiealioii, 13; eoiic«»nlat he- 
tw’cen Ia'o X. and P’raneis L, 11. 21; demands ot the 
French jtrelutes at 'J'rent, 8.5; clergy of, 237 ; ques- 
tion of introducing the iiuiuisitioii, 173; the regale 
maintaiiUMl hy lamis XIV., 3l(>; peace restorotl with 
Rome, 310; ealholieism restored hy Napoleon, 320. 

Cumhara, eurdimil, 00. 

(iariL'anelli, cardinal Loren/o, ])ope Clement XI VL, 320. 

(iardie, count Magnus de la, 200. 

(Jaul, the bishops of, 8. 

(icneva, the calvinist eliureh of, 134; .alliance with Bern 
and Freiburg, 1.53; attacked by Chailes Emanuel of 
Savoy, 100. 

fi’eiioa, the Doria farnilv, 07; ulfairs of, 0.5. 213. 270. 
302. 320. 

(teorge, St., the company of, .08. 

(Jeraldine, Irish insurgent, 1.52. 

Ceranl, Balthazar, assassinates Willi.am of Orange, 157. 

(Jeremia, dom, a 'rheatiiie, 78. 

Oermany, nations ol wliieli early emluai'cd Christianity, 
8; new einjiire foundcil by Charlemagne, 0; eatludie 
hierarchv established in, 10; greatiu sH «)f the emperor 
Henry til., 10, 11; humiliation of llenrv IV. hy 
pope (iregory VII., 11.; p:ii>al eonee.'.,ions to, in the 
fifteenth century, 14 ; oj»posiii(»n to th«‘ ])apary in, 
13. 22; Luthers rising infiuenei^ in, 25; increased 
demands for i hureh reform in, 27 ; cardinal Cain- 
jK-ggio’s jdan for imtting down tlie reformation, 31 ; the 

' peace ot Kadan and its moinentons importance for 
(Jerman prolestaiitism, 34; eonfereiicc of Ratisbon, 
41. 43 — 4.5 ; war between tOiarlcs V. and the protes- 
lant primes, .53; his victories over them, .54. (»0; 
Charles V. publishes the Tiiteriui, 00; the protestants 
of, ally themselves with Henry II. of France, 71; 
(ierinan protestant troops in the service of Paul IV., 
70; protestaiitism propag.atecl byftcnnan sohtiers, 80; 
Ferdinand I. eom’iliateH the protestants, 81 ; protes- 
tantisin in, about the vear 1.5()3, 132 — 134; first 
.lesnit schools in, 137- UlO ; beginning of the eounter- 
refoiniation in, 130 — 144; resistance of the protes- 
tanls, 148 — 1.5(1; progress of tlic eounte^-refonnation, 
1.58 — 100. 230 — 23.5; personal superiority of the 
catholic princes in, 241 ; affairs of the electorate, 
palatine, general war, &e., 242, 243; ontsptead of 
catholiei.sm in Bohemia and Austria, 24.5; in the 
empire, transfer of the electoralc, 247, 248 ; augmented 
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owcr of the house of Austria, ‘25(); victories of 
Vallensteiu, j^mwer of the eiii)KTor hVnlinarul 

ill tlie veav ; victoriosof (inhtavus Adolnhus, 

‘2()9. *J?1 ; diet of Katishon, ‘27d; peace of Westphalia, 
274; wars a^Minst Louis XIV., 31. 320, 321; the 
emperor .luseph l[., 327; wars of Napoleon, 331. 

(lerolms, prior, prediction of, 12. 

Gervaso, I’acilico di S., capucliin prior, 167. 

( Jessi, cardiinil, iiistnictioii of Ihiul V. to, app. 42.0. 

Ghent, treatv of, 140; revolutionary sp^-it of, l.W; suh- 
luits to Alexander Farnese, 156; .le&uits established 

iU, 157. 

Ghihellines — Sec Gnelphs. 

Ghislieri, Michele, jiope Pius V., .00; interview between 
him, as {jrand iiniuisitor, and Fra Felice Peretti, after- 
wards Sixtus V., 1 12. 

Giberto, minister of Gloinent VII., 2.0, 37. 40, 41, 03. 
ap|). .■i()5, 3()fJ. 

Ginctti, leunite of Frban VII 1., 273. 

(liuftti, L. A., life ot Lu<h»vic«i Lndovisi, app. 43,0. 

( liustiniani, llieronimo, 430; — l*aolo, 46 ; — Marino, 
Venetian ambassador, .34. 42, 45. 

( I mil mien, Lutheran burghers <»f, 163. 

< Jnostics, the, .*j0. 

G'oa, the cajdtal of Catholicism in Indi.'i, 2.'>3. 

G«>d, early local notions of, .5; ihu trine of the particular 
decrei's of, 205. 

Gonili, cardinal, mission on behalf of Henri IV. to 
Fonie. 1.06. 

( Jon/aga, Ferrante, 6M ; — (or (’(donna) Giulia, he:uit\ 
of, 30; — house of, 74 ; — Carlo de Nevers, due de 
Kethel, 263, 264. 271. 

Gosweinstem, pilgiimages to the sanctuary of the ILdy 
'IVinity at, KiO. 

Gottofredi, Alessandro, Jesuit ircnoral, 307. 

Grace, doctiiiie of, 3H, .3.0. .^li. 205. 

Gradenigo, ndatiom^ of, app, 312. 

Granvelia, caidinal, (pioted, (io n. 

Gr'al/., town of, 14.0. 231, 

< Ireece, .05. 

Givek church, .0; 223. 220, 22.0, 230. 323; — c.dlege at 
Koine. lOH; — learniiur, revival of in Italy, 1.0. J22. 

Greeks, the modern, ,07. lOO. 

Gregory the Gnait sends Augustin to Hughmd, 8; — 
11., pope, his letter to the emjieror Leo the Isaurian, 
<); — Vll. ( Ilildt hraiid) times and character of, 1 1 ; 
— XIIL, pope, 107.-111. 115. 117. 110. 147. 151. 
l.‘>3. 162. 161. 167. 213; —XIV., pope, 1H6; — XV., 
]»op<‘, 243 ; — of 'fours, 8. 

Grigiian, M. de, amhass:ulor at Kome, 6,5 n, 

Griinani, Aiitoiiio, rcdalioiie of, 303. app. .560. 

Grisons, the, 236 ; slaughter in, by Ginropo Kohustelli, 
243; troops sent to, hy Gregory XV., 2.56; hy Kiche- 
lieu, 2.57 ; the, Valtelline joined to, 2.58. 

Gritli, Giovaiiiff, 117. 118 n. aj»p. 4l0. 

Gropper, I )octor Johann, 137; and Ptlug, II. 1,5. .53. 

Guarini, Hattista, author of 11 Pastor Fido, 106. 

Guasfalla, duke of, his claim to Mautn.a, 264. 

Guclphs and Ghihellines, 16. 66. 68. 00, 100. 18.5. 

Gucrciiio, a ])ricst, and leader of banditti, 114; — the 
painter, 126. 

Giiiceiardini, CJiiadamo, letter of, 65 n. 

Guidi, Alessandro, 301. 

Guido Keiii, ji.ain tings of, 125. 

Guise, the duke of, his campaign in Italy, 76; returns 
to France, 77; routs tlie German allies of the 
Huguenots .at Auneaii, 168; becomes virtual sove- 
reign of ^firis, 16f) ; assassination of, and its con- 
sequeneos, 172. 178; — Charles dc, eurdinal, 66' n. 

at tlio council of 'frent, 87; exasperation of 
Sixtus V. at his assaBsiuation, 172; — family of, 75. 
81. 166— m 171. 

Gustavns Vasa, of Sweden, 132; “’the brood ol,” 1.50. 

Gustavns Adolphus, of Sweden, 260. 271, 272. 

Haahi.km, resistance and suiTender of, 147. 

Hainault and Namur, Catholicism in, 154. 
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Halle, Jesuits cstahlishcd at, 138. 

HanxTicoiirt, Gerhard de, bishop of St. Oiner, 1.54. 

Hammer, Johann, German .Jesuit, 1.50. 

Harlai, arehhishop of Paris, 318. 323. 

Ilavet, Antoine, a Dominican hi.sbop of Namur, 1.54. 

Heidelberg, protestant university of, 1.‘18 ; the library 
given to the i>ope, 247. 

IL'iiisius, Nieolaus, 20(). 

Ileiiiietta of Fram e, queen of Charles I. 257. 274. 

Henriqiiez, doctrines, 206. 

Henri 11. of France, In’s marriage with Cuthcrinc do 
Medicis, 33; his anti- Austrian jxdicy, 71; alliance 
with Paul IV., 74; parties at his court, 75;. — HI. 
W'licii duke of Anjou, dcfc.als the Huguenots, 146; 
and tlie Ligiic, 167 — 160 ; his assassination of the 
(Liiscs, 172. 181 ; his murder by Jaques (dement, 
173. 177; — IV., king of Navarre, excommunicated 
hy Sixtus V',, 1()7 ; ucvcrtlu'lcss adliered to hy many 
catlndii'S, 170; his cause espoused hv the Venetians, 
180; Sixtus V. relents towards him, l83, 184; whilst 
the legale persists in his op|)osilion to him, 181; his 
catholic adherents urge liiin to become reconciled with 
Rome, 187 ; Ids ahsobition, 1.00; .Jean Chastel’s at- 
tempt to assassinate liiiii, 103; he aids Clement VI H. 
ill the conquest of I'eirara, 1.0.0; makes war on Savoy, 
208; the edict of Nantes, 207. 237 ; lie banishes the 
Jesuits, IfKl; he reeals them, 220. 238; his queen 
Mary de Medicis, 240; his political situation, 237; 
— HL, emperor of (lermanv, 16, 11 ; — IV., i5., 
36; — HI., of Kn, gland, 12; — VII., 14. 172; — 
VI I J., 14; hi.s hostility to ljUllicr, hi.s quarrel with 
Rome, 35. 

Heresies, aeeusntion of, made from personal enmity, 
.56; heresy of kings absolves subjects from their 
allegiance, 178, 170. 

Heretical hooks — Sec Hooks. 

Heretics, the pojic's light to pardon, 5.5, 

Hermits (d'lhe sixteenth eentin v,46; of Montserrat, 40. 

Her/ogeiihneh, eanons of, 1.57. 

Hesse, Landgrave Philip of, 34. 41, 42; — William IV. 
of, 165. 

Hierarehy of Rome — See Curia. 

Hieroii) mites, religious frati'inity of, 23, 

Hilary, St., legend of, 8. • 

Hildesheim, bishopric of, 150. 

Holland, .struggles of, for independence, 144. 147. 153 
‘ — 1.58; Cmtcd Netherlands, 256; a Sj>anish armv 
surpiiscd at Wesel, 26'8 ; prosperous pi*riod of, 271. 

Hid> (Jhost, the, 53. 55. 

Horn, count, beheaded, 145. 

Hosius, cardinal. 156. 223. 

Huguenots, their strength in the year 1606, 237 ; edict 
of .Nantes tolerating the, 207, 237; schism among the, 
210 . 

11 mid, Wiguleiis, 137. 

Hiiiigarv, <*aily suhmis«itveness (»f, to Ronii*, 13; invaded 
hy the Turks, 27. 30. 05. 200 ; the protestants of, 31. 
1.32. 2.32; the peasantry catlioljc, 13/ ; .Jesuits in, ; 
ei\il war, 234 ; election of a king of, ap]>. 463. 

Iliiss, .Jolm, 246’. 

Hyacinth, eapuchin friar, 248. 

JrKi.ANi*, the refoinu-d ehuveh in, 132. 

Iconoclasts, th<\ 8. J.5L 

Idolatry, decline of, 5, 6’. 

Illuminati, the, .50. 

Imhi/.e, demagogue of fJhent, 151. 1.56. 

Indies, Fast, Jesuit missionaries in the, 253. 

Iiidiilgciiees, sale of, 23. 

Ingoldstadt, catholic chun h :ind uiiivt'rsity of, 134. 1.37. 
I;t8. 140. 161 ; diet of, 140. 

Innocent III., pope, 217 ; — VHL, letter of Loreii/.o do 
Medici to, 15; pawns the papal tiara, 103; — IX., 
187 ; — X., 284—287 ; buildings in Rome erecti’d by, 
2.03; tii.anees, iNc., 302. .306. app. 48.5—488; — X T., 
316—310. app. .508—51 1 ; — XU., 310. app. .512 ; - 
XHL, app. 518. 
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Inquisition, the Sihanisli, .‘)5; revivul of the, ;it Rome, 
55 ; incrctiAed severity of, vijnler I*Jiul IV\, 79; in the 
Netherlundf), 144 ; attempt to intiodnee it into Kianee, 
J73. 

Insbruek, rity of, 138. 

Interdiet, ‘217. 

Interiin, the, published by (/liarles V,, b'9. 

Ireland, inHurreclions in, 188; Ciregory XI TI. prepares 
i\n expedition to, under 8tukelcy, iM ; final subjec- 
tion of, ‘274. 

Isia, worship of, !i. 

Italian laiigua;je, ‘20. 

Italy, kingdom of the Lombards, 9 ; temporal domi- 
nions of the j)opes, 15. 97 ; state of, in tlie fifteenth 
century, 1*2; in the sixteenth, 15; strenuous revival 
of aneieiit literature in, 19; language of, ‘20; poetry, 
the arts, Ace., under Leo X., ‘20; uinler Sixtus V., 
12*2; its indepemlcnee forfeited by the appeal for 
foreign intervention, 24 ; state of religious feeling in, 
‘22 ; ojiinioiiH analogous to protestantism, .38 ; literary 
and devotional soeielies of, i7i. ; new monastic orders, 
40; miinieijial institutions, 98; banditti. 11.3; founda- 
tion of new families, 278 — *281. — Set* the several 
] j>opes, (diaries V., &c. ite. 

; Ivan Vasil jovitscdi, ‘227. 

I .1 \'\iEs I. of England, reign of, *250 — ^*252. *2.')7. 

1 .lansenists, luigiri and doctrines of the, 30.9 — 312; dis- 
putes with Rome, 313, 314. 

1 JanseniiiH, or .Tanse, 310, 

' Japan, proceedings of the Jesuit missionaries in. ‘25.5. 

I Jacobins, the, or Dominicans, see the latter. 

I Juureguy, a IViseayan fanatic, Ids attempt to assassinate 
tlie prince of Orange ; his blasphemous vow, l.5(i. 
j Jay, Le, Jesuit, 59. [37. 

: Jiuusalem, Ignatius li 0 ^ola at, 50; tomb of Christ at, 

i 

. Jesi, t<iwn of, 101. 

I Jesuits, tlie, liistorv of Ignatius Loyola, 48 — 5‘2 ; dis 
1 tinguisli llieinselves at the eouiieil of 3’ rent, 51 ; 

j progress of the institution, 57 — til ; lirst schools of, 

i III (Jeruiauv, 137---L39; English Jesuits, 1.5*2. 170; 

' hMemish, 1.^1. 157; in Omniaiiy, 1.58, 15.9, l(i0; *231. 

233; ill I'raiua^, Kid, Ki7 ; eouiinotions in the order, 
‘201 — *208 ; part taken hy them iu the dispu(e.s hetween 
lloine and Venice, *211, *215. *217; expelled from 
V’eniee, ‘217 ; refused leadinission, *21,9; issiu* of the 
alTairs of, *2*20; their ethuts in Ihdand, *2*29; their 
reeal to l'’iance, *238; their foreign missions, 2.5*2 — 
*J.5(i ; ehaiiges in the order aloMit the middle of the 
17th eiMilnvv, 307 — 3ttft ; suppression t»f tluj! order, 
.3*24— ,327. app. 4.37. .5t).9. 

, Jews, monotheism of the, ti ; hurnt hy tlie crusmlers, 
1*2 ; of tlie Italian sea ports, 97. 

.lohn of .Austria, don, vietont)us over the Turks, 9ti ; 
sent to the Netherlands, 1 18’; designed a^ leader of 
the ex|»cdition against l’’iiglaiid, 1.51 ; his adiiiini- 
str.ition ill I<’l.uiders, 1.5.5; — king of Sweden, 1.50, 
151 ; ~ XXII!., ])ope, anecdote of, 1*2.9. 

Joseph II., tlio emperor, 3*27 ; — jieiv, Richelieu's eon- 
, tidant, ‘271. 

•Tovins, ])atrouised oy Leo X., *20. 

I Joveuse, Jlenri de, cardinal, Ititi. *218, 219. 

Jubilees, 13. 10*2. 107. l*2th 
Juliers, tlie slate of religion in, *2^1,5. 

Julius II., pope, his reign, 17. 18; rehuihls St, f’eter's, 
*21 ; restores the Vatican, 1*20 ; his alliance with the 
Swiss, *21; dispute with Louis XII., *25; liis tiiiaiu'ial 
affairs, \e., 911 K).3. app. 3.38 ; _ ML, .Vl ; elect hm 
and ri igti of, 71, 72; policy of, t»)W':irds England, 80; 
finami.il allairs of, 10.5, 

J usliliculion, doctrine <d', .‘>7 — 10. 43. ,5.3, .54. 

1 Juveneius, liis account of Joan (diastel, 193: his history 
of tin- Jesuits, ‘201 n. *207 n, app. 137. 

, K \ li \\, jie.i. e of, 'jf 

Kaiiiuiciuei It ht, the, 138. 1 ('.'^,^1 dd. ’idJ. 


Kings, controversies respecting the authority of, 17d. 
ifo. 241. 

Kostcr, Eranz, .astronomer, 138. 

Ii.i*;TiTS, Pomponius, 0*2. 

Ijaiiie/., studies at Paris with Tjoyola, 50, 51. 57 ; at the 
couiieil of 'r rent, 54. 88; his eduealiotuil views, 138. 
liSilning, goes over to the Spanish J»arty, 155, J,5d. 
Lamhertini, cardinal Prospero, pope Benedict XIV., 
3*22. 

Tiainorinain, .Tesuit, 273. 

L.a Motte, Partlieu de, govrrtmr of Gravelincs, 155. . 
l/ando, Giovanni, ambassador from Venice to Innocent 
XL, npp. 511. 

fiaiidriaTio, legate in France, 187- ’ 

Tjantlsherg, treaty of, ‘235. 

Laoeoon, the, *21. 1*21. app. .343. 

Latin, gives place to intMlern KurojH’an languages, 20 ; 

study of (’iceituiian, 37. 

La CJi.aise, pore, 3*23. 

Ijavallettc, pere, a .Jesuit, failure of a i ommcrcial house 
in Martinitpie connected with, 325. 

Luzari, Dionysius, on the state of eatlio/icism in Eng- 
land. 443. 

League, see Si.xtceu, (3vil w.ar of the League, Kid. 
Learning, revival of, in Italy and lOurope, 19. 

Leipsig, victory of Giistavns Adoljduis at, ‘271. 

Le Mai tie, celebrated .lausenist, 311. 

Lentailleur, .John, abbot of Anehin, 15L 
Leo III., pope, 9; — IX., 11 ; — X., his concordat 
with Francis I., 14. *24; liis concessimis to Emanuel 
of Portugal, ih. ; intellei'tual tendency of his age, 

1.9 — ^*2*2; ulfaits of his reign, ‘2.‘1 — ‘2d; stejitieisin of his 
court, *22 ; his linaiieial affairs, 103 ; - - X 1., 21 1, 
Leopold, reforms the ehtirches of 'fiiscany, 3*27. 

Lcpaiito, victory of, .90. 

Lerma, duke of, S|>anish minister, 218. 
licsdignieres, 18.5; turns Roman ealliolie, 249. 

Les.s and Il.ainel, Jesuits of fiouvain, *205 n. 

Leli, Gregorio, biography of Sixtus V. hy, app. 397. 
Leyilen, resists tlie- duke of Alva, 147. 

Liehtensteiii, pritiee, 215. 

Liege, bishojuic of, 1.59. 

Lilio, luiigi, liis proposals for a refoini of (he ealeii- 
<lar, ‘20a‘. 

Lijisius, .histus, 158. 

Literary societies of Italy, 3f>. *2.94. 301. 

Lithuania, Lutherans of, 1.50; Jesuits in, *2*29; Guslavus 
Adidphiis in, ‘2d.9. 

Livonia, Lutheranism in, L32 ; Jesuits in, ‘22.9; con- 
quered hy Guslavus Adnlplms, ‘2d9. 

Locke, John, theory nf, ‘21 d‘. 

Lombards, kingdom of the, 9. 

T^oinhardy, power of the Venetians in, 1.5; the claim of 
Gliarles V. to, and subsequent contest, 2.5 rt sri/, 
l<o|)e de Vega, 178. 

Lopez, Portuguese Jew, .adviser of Sixtus V., 119. 

Lorenzo cle’ Medici, anecdote and letter of, 14, 15; his 
sons, *24. 

^ Ijoreto, city of, 11.5; chapel of the A'irgiii at, 181. 300. 
Lorraine, cardinal de, at the eouneil of 3’ rent, 85 ; house 
of, iGd. 

Loth.ain', cleetnr of 'Prier, ‘2.30. 

Louis the Moor, 74 ; — XL, of France, 14; — XT!., 
*2.5; — Xlll., miuoiity of, 240. *243; his reign, ‘269 ; 
inarehes into Italy to settle the suecessioti of Munluu, 
‘2d7 ; — X IV., reign of, 313 ; ~ X V., 3*25. 

Loyola, Ignatius, history of, 48 — ,5*2; his ineeiorial against 
heresies, .55 ; his further progress after the establish- 
ment of his onlei, .57 ; his laws for the govemment 
of the order, 57,58, 59; his spiiitu.al exeieises, dO, 
d’l ; extent of tlie onlcr at his death, d I ; MafFei's 
life of, 1*28; Tlumiist doctrine reeoninieiided by, *205 ; 
his canon izatioii, *244. 

Luheck, hishoprie. of, 133. 

Lucca, city of, *21,3. 

Lnceine. Ji'siiils in, 1.53. c.iiliolif alliuiice with the | 
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Wald cHUtuMs, l(i9; tin* iimiciatiuv established at, 

Ludovici, his Triumph of Charlema^'iie, 2:2 n. 

Ludovihi, house of, 280 ; — Alessandro, pojje Hregory 
XV., 243; — t ardinal Ludovico, nephew of, Gregory 
XV., 214. 272. 280; his life by Oimiti, app. 439. 

Liiines, do, French minister, 241. 243. 

Liinden, archbishop of, 44 n. 

Luther, his liorroi* at the irreligion of the Roman 
ecclesiastics, 22; his ilisgust at the safe of indulgences, 
23; Maximilian L recommends him to the protection 
of the elector of Sa.vony, 2o ; he is kept concealed in 
the Wartburg, Hj. ; his renewed actinty, 28 ; liis doc- 
trines, .54 ; iunhassy from the Ratishou conference to, 
« 44; his disgust at any amalgamation of the two 

cret'ds, 4.5; contrast bctw'een him and Loyola, 4.0; 
his study of St. Augustine, 311. 

Luxembourg, dvu'hy of, 1.55 ; M. de, his mission from 
Henri IV'. to Koine, 183. 

liVniss, eity of, Jesuits’ college in, ]4(); its acquisition of 
the territorj^ of Bresso, 208; Capuchins in, 1()7. 

Ma. CHIAVKI.M, 18. 20. 21 ; — legate of Urban Vlll. 
in (.’(doj^nc, 273. 

Macedo, Antonio, a Jesuit, tlic lirst confidant of queen 
Cbrisliua's inelinathms towards eatholieism, 298, 
2.09. 

Madru/./i, cardinal, 127. 18G. 232. 

Mai'stricbt, treaty of, 1.55. 

MallVi, Jesuit liistori.'ui, 12 i. 

Magdcburi/, pnitestant aivbbishop of, Kifi ; taken bv 

Tilly, 271. 

Ma'jiiiM, .lesuit provincial, Ifil. 

Main^; or Mayence, city of, 1.33; Daniel llrendtd, 
eU'clor of, 112; uiiiversitN of, 138; John Adam von 
Iticken, idectoi of, 230; John Schweikaid, elector of, 
230. 241. 247, 248; lalholicism rc-e.stablisbeil in, 
230 

.Malaspiiia, papa! num-io in (Jermany, 127. 158. 225. 

Mahiti-sta, Koberto, 110; — rainily, 18, 17. 

iMald.'ichina, donna Olimpia, slst<*r-in-ia\v of Iniioitent 
X., 285, 28(i, 287. 30 L apo. 482. 

.Mahloiiat, bis cxpositiiJii of the Bible, 148. 

Malcfaclois, right of asylum for, at Koine, 210. 

.Mullierho, genius of, 240. 

Malvasi.i, the Discorso of, 134. 

Manhclli, fainilv of, (Juilplus, acted as a voluntary iiolice, 
100 . ' . * ’ 

Munfredi, family <*f, 18. 

.Maniique, bishop of C'arthagena, 203, 204; grand in- 
quisitor, 20(». 

Mantica, auditor di rota, 127. 

Mai'.tuaii succession, war of, 2<!3. 287, 2()8. 271. 

Marcelliis IL, (’jiidirial Man cllo Oervini, pope, 72,73. 

M.irch of Aiicofffi, the, sec .\ncona. 

Marco (jf l*adua, 37. 

Mariana, Jesuit, on the kingly authority, 177; outlie 
society of Jesus. 202, 203 ; his doctrines, 208. 

Marino, town of, 18. app. 438. 

Maronites, 255, 

Marrd, (Mcment, his mention of tlic duchess of Ferrara, 

.57. 

Marriage, papal dispeusiitioiis of, 27 ; of priests, 42. 8.5. 
133; mixed marriages, 229. 

Marseilles, attack on, in 1524, 29. 

Martin, St., legend of, 8. 

Mart)!-, I’eier, Vennigli, a refugee from Italy, 58. 

Martyrs, the ^jjirly (’hristian, 8, 7. 

Mary of Krigland, queen, ,95 ; — wife of William HI. of 
Fmghind, 318 ; — Stuart, queen of Seolhind, 81. 170, 
171 ; — de’ Medici, queen of Henri IV., regent of 
France, 23.<;^ 240. 24:1. 

Mascainhruno, forgeries of, .304. 

Mass, ot pone Maicellus” composed by Pier Luigi 
I Palestrina, 12(). 

.M.ilerialisni, 22, 


Matthias, the emperor, 234, 235. 

Matthiip, Dr. Johann, instructor of queen Christina of 
Sweden, 297. 

Mattliieu, French Jesuit, 187. 

Maiiriee, duke of Saxony, 87. 71. 

Maximilian I., the enineror, protects TiUther, 25 ; eon- 
tenmt felt for him ny po^te Julius IL, app. 338; — 
TL l35. 149; — of Bavaria, sec Bavaria. 

Maycnnc, duke of, leader of the Liguc, 191. 

Ma/.ariii, cardinal, 285. 288. 315. 

Mechlin or Malines, 148. 285. 

Medici, the, of Florence, 1.5. 31 ; — rioren/o de’, 14, 
L5. 24; — Cosmo de’, 58. 72, 77. .93 ; — Giulianu de', 
22; — Pietro de’, 24; — Giovanni de’, pope Leo X., 
iff. ; — . Giulio de’, pope Clement VII„ 28 ; — t^itberiiie 
de’, — Mary do’, see (’atlierine, Mary; — Giovan- 
Angelo, poj)c Pius IV., 81 ; — Giangiacomo, iuar(|uis 
of Mangnano, 82; — cardinal Ippolito de’, app. 387. 

Meiners on tlic revival of letters, 23 n. 

Melanelithotj, at the eonference of Katisbon, 41. 43. 

Memmingcn, nrcceptory of St. Anthony in, 133. 

Menard, Nieohm Hugo, 239. 

Mendez, Alfonso, Jesuit ])atriarcli of yUtbiopia, 255. 

Meiulieant orders, privileges granted them by Sixtus 
IV., 19; furnisli tlu; most formidable assailants of 
the papacy, 2.3; licentiousness of the, 19. 

Mendoza, don Diego, Spanish umhassador at Rome, 87, 

88. m. 

Mercy, ord(*r of, 239. 

Met/, city of, 14. 

Mexico, university I'f, 253. 

iMiani, Girolamo, a V'enetian seii.alor, founds an orjdiaii 
asvliim, 47. 

Micfiael Angelo Buunarotti, 21. 2.9.3. 

iMiclieli, V'enetian ambassador, on protestantism in 
France, LH. 

Middle aees, intellectnal cliaraetcr of the, 19. 

Milan, nrehbiKhop (»f, 10; ducal fumilv, see Sfor/.a; war 
of, 24 et se<f . ; S]>anish rul<! in, 2.9 ; its sulVcriiigs from 
war, 47; the inquisition in, 58; Carlo Borroineo, 
archbishop of, 94 ; affairs of, 258, 

Milensio, fra h'eli«*e, deputed to tlie diet of Katisbon, 
instead of tlic mineio, 2:h3, 234 ; ap|^ 429. 

Minio, Marco, on the early Italian drama, 20 n. ; Rela- 
tione of, npp :U(f. 

Miniieei, Minmeio, 184, 185, 188. app. 414, 

Miracles of St. Hilary and St. Martin, of the 18tli cen- 
tury, 128. 

Mirandola, stonniug of, by Julius 1 L, 18. 

Missal, tlic Komaii, .95. 142. 

Missions of the Jesuits, 252 ; tlie Piiqiagaiid.a, 244. 

Moileiia, .5<»; the territory a fief of the einjiire, 198; 
Girolamo da, ilf) ; 'rmninaso da, 43. 

Molina, Lni.s, Jesuit, his roiif roversial work in opposi- 
tion lo the doctrine of St. 'riioinas Aquinas, 205; his 
disputes with the Dominicaiis, 208; the Molinist 
controversy virtual ly decided hv the see of Rome, 
,32;;. 

Molino, Domenico, 18(f. 

Monaldeschi, jmt to death by ('hri.stina of Sweden, 
:}00, .app. 

Monastic tudt-rs, new, 48; setiusion ofinonksand nnii.^ 
couimamled by Pius V., ,93; moute dc’ frati or tax 
on, 10.5; decline of the German convents, 1.3.3; sup- 
pression of certain, proposed hv Alexamlir Vlll., 
:m. app. 489. 

Moiicontour, h;ittle of, L18. 

Montagna. Jidm, Jesuit, 1.57. 

Montaigne’s visit to Ferrara, 1.95. 

Montalto, hishojnie of, 115; — cardinal, pope Sixtus V., 
113; — cardinal, eonfiileil in by Sixtus V., 117.211, 
212 ; — marquis of, 1 17. 

Moiitecaliuo, of b'errura, Ififi, lf)7. 200. 

Monte, cardinal, pope Juliii.s HI., 71; — cardinal, 72. 
78. 

Monte Corone, luonasteiy of. 111. * 
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Moiitcfdtri, Koinaii family of, 17. 

Mont fort, Simon dc, louder of tlu; crusade against the 
Albigenses, 12. 

Montigny, Emanuel de, ir).5. 

Montmorency, the couHtuhle de, letter of, 70. 

Montorio, ])a|»:il nuncio, 247. 

Montserrat, hermits of, 49. 

Moravia, Jesuits in, 137 ; Moravian brethren, 1.35. 232. 
240. 

Morone, bishou of Modena, 41. 4.3. 70. 0(), 07, 00. ai*p. 
370. 

Morosini, Andrea, 215; — legate of none Sixtus V. in 
Erance, lOH. 172, 173. 103. 

Moscow, city and church of, 220. » 

Moulart, Matthieu, bishop of Arms, 155. 

MulilhauMUi, goveriiincnt of, 10.9. 

M'unden, bishopric of, heroines protestant, 1,3.3. 

Munich, Jesuits in, 130. 140: cajjtured by the Swedes, 
272. 

Municipal institutions, 90. 

Mu ti8t<r, n-ligiouH affairs of, 1.33; Ernest of Bavaria 
electeci bishop, 159; Jesuits in, tVj. 

Muretus, 120. 

Music, Italian, 120. 

Musa, viet<»riouH Sar.acen lender, 0. 

Mtsticisin, (Inostii', the Alumbrudus of Spain, I.ovo]a, 
50. 

Namier, state of religion in, 154. 

Nantes, edict of, 2.37. 

Naples, king Ecrdinand of, 14 ; designs of Francis 1. 
against, 20; inflin’iiec of Juan Vahle/. in, 30; troubles 
ill, b7 ; Henri 11. sends an army against, 7(»; eccle- 
siastical affairs of, .94; the regent route, 213; don 
Carlos, king of, 321 . 

"Napoleon Bonaparte, 329. 

Nurdi, the historian, 37. 

Narni, Girolamo da, his eloquence as a preacher, 244. 
306. 

Nassau, count of, 150. 

, Natural history, study <»f, 125. 

Navs^ero, cardinal Bernardo, 21 ; Uelatione of, app. 

Navarre, see Henri TV. 

Negro, Gircdaiiio, app. 343. 

Nepotism, 15. 77. 79. 116. 200, et pimim. 

Neri, Filiptio, foiimler of the Oratory, 120. 2,39. 

Nestoriuii fMiristians of St. 'rhomas, 255. 

Netlierlaiid.s, cruellies of Alva, and reaction mused by 
them, 1.3.5; deuils of this subject, 144, 115; resist- 
ance to the Mpaiiish arms, 14/, 140; crisis in the, 
15;4_150. 

Neiiburg, Louis count palatine of, 165. 234. 

Nevers, Louis (lonzaira, due «le, bis mission from Henri 
IV\ to tOement VllL, 192, see Gou/aga. 

Nice, congress at, 64. 

Nicludas L, pope, 0 n. ; — V., buildings at Rome by, 
120. app. 336. 

Nickel, Goswin, general of the Jesuits, superseded by - 
the order, 307. 

Nicoletti, Andrea, quoted, 260 n. 264 n. ; bis life of 
Urban VHl. app. 474. 

Nobili, Jesuit missionary in India, 25.3. 

Nobles, power of the arislcx-raey at its height in the 
17tli century, 2.90; Homan, ajip. 433. 

Nordliugeu, protestnnts predomiij.aut in, 133. 

Normainly, protestaiils of, 134. 

Nuns, seclusion of, .93; of C.ilvary, 2,‘18 ; Carmelite, 
iVi. ; Ursiiline, 2,39 ; sisteia of chanty, t5. 

Nuremberg, city of, 133. 

O/’iiiNo, Bernardino, Franciscan, preaches justification 
through grace, 39. 55, 56. 

Odesealcln, family of, 317. j 

Octtingeu, coiiveu^ and livings of, seized, 133. 

Olttbus, Nicolaus, urclibisbqp of Gran in Hungary, 137. 


Oliva, rector of the Jesuit college in Rome, 211H ; is 
elected by the order to supcr.si'ile the general, 307. 

Olivarez, count d\ Spani.sb ambassador at Rome, 18,3, 
184; administration of .Spain under, 252. 2.57, 258. 
2()0. 263. 

Oliuiitz, Jesuit (V)llegc at, 137. 

Ollier, St., bishops of, 1.54 ; Jesuit college at, *5, 

Opitz, Jo-sliua, protestant preacher at Vienna, 161. 

Orange, William of Nassau, prince of, 144. 147 ; first 
Btadtbohler, 143; price set on his head, 156; attempt 
of Jaureguv to assassinate him, *5. ; shot by Balthazar 
Gerard, 1.57. , 

Oratories and cells, their romantic sites, 46. 

Oratory of Divine Love, 37. 40. 46, 47 ; congregation of 
the,' 128. 

Orfiiio, bishop of, Tomni.'iso, visitation of the clnircliesof 
Rome and Najiles by, 94. 

Orlandiiius, his liistory of the Jesuits, app. 437. 

Orphan asylums established in Venire, 4/. 

f)rsini family, 16, 17. 115. 2.90; — palace .at Cainpof.ore, 

120 . 

Orsino, cardinal Ciunillo, govenmr of Parma, /O. 79 ; 

— (Jii lio, 77; — Ijatiiio, 110; — duke Virginio, 
11.5. 

Osiiabriick, bishopric of, 159. 

Os.sat, 1)\ plcnipoiciitiarv of Henri IV. at Rome, 194. 
1.9.9.201. 

Ollio the Great, 10. 

Ottohuono, cardinal, 288. 290. 

Oxenstierna, chancellor of Sweden, 224. 301. 

P.tnKiinoHN, 133. 159. 230. 

Padu.a, Marco of, 37 ; anatomical science in, 123. 

Paez, a Portuguese Jesuit, inakt s im]»orlant conversions 
in Abyssinia, 255. 

I*aganisiu, downfall of, 6. 

Pagliaricci, Antonio did, 39. 56. 

I’ainting, Italian .scliools of, 21. 125. 

Palatinate, the, adopts the reformed religion, 35 ; Casimir 
mari hes to (^ilogiie, 158 ; uffuirs of, 133. 138; the 
elector Fiedviick, joins the union, 234; seizes the 
crown of Bohemia, 242 ; is defeated at the Weissherg, 
243: transfer of the eleetoiate, 248. 257. app. 425. 

Palestrina, Pier JiiJiLM, musical composer; his “mass of 
pope Mal'cellus,” 126‘. 

Pallaviciiii, cardinal, History of tlic council of Trent by, 
a|>p. 37.3; Life of Alexander VH. by, 288; a])p. 491 ; 

— family of (Hmoa, 289; — secretary of state under 
J»iu8 VL, .526. 

Palliaiio, Caraffa, duke of, 75. 77. 83. 

Pumfili, cardinal. Innocent X., 284; — Camillo, nephew 
of Innocent X., 386. 

PaiM-irola, cardinal, 289. 472. 

Paniqiiarola at Ferrara, 197. , ^ 

Pauvinius on St. Peter’s at Rome, 21 h2 

I‘aiiacy, the, its early hi‘-torv, .5 — 10 ; llildebrandisui, 
11; posture of, iu the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies compared, 12 — 15 ; e.xtension of its domi- 
nions, 15; Causes of the increase of the pa]v.il 
power, 24 ; 8n])remacy of the pope, 39. 43. 89. 215 ; 
penpal authority derived through St. Peter, 40 ; the 
papacy itself instrumental to its own severest losses, 
34, ,'i.l 81 ; exclusive right of iiiterpieting the decrees 
of Trent, 89 ; resources of the papacy for contest with 
protestantism, 135; the popes abandon their view's of 
secular ambition, 136; relation of the pajiacy to the 
tenqMiral pow'cr, 314 ; later epoch's of tlie papacy, 316; 
see the several Popes, Nepotism, &c. .• 

Paii.s, lioyola at the university of, .50 ; .arms against the 
prince of Condc and the protestants, 145; resistanco 
of, to the Jesuits, 146; the duke of Guise becomes 
master of, 169; Henri IV. hesii^ges, 134; a Parisian 
nioderab* party opposes the Lignc, 1.91 ; and welcomes 
Henri IV., 1,93; royal library of, app. 415; massacre, 
see St. Bartholomew. 

Poi'ina, 18. 24, 25. 67. 70, 71. 105; sec Alessandro Far- 
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»esc, prinre of; acquired by the Spanish prince don 
Carlos, 321. 

Parsons, the Jesuit, his secret mission along with Cam- 
pion to England, 152. 17t>, 177. 

Pasr^uin, the well known Uomaii statue, ‘26, 

Patriarchs, metropolitan, 7. 

Patri/.i, Francesco, 1*2.^. 1M6. 131. 

Paul, tSt., at Athens, 6 ; — II., pope, life of, by Paul 
(;)aneiisius, ‘22 n.; — -III. (see Alessandro Farnese), 
lionourable conduct at the coininenceinent of his reign, 
40; his iiielination for reform of the (fliurch, 41 ; his 
views with resjieet to the conference at Hatishon, 43, 
44r his pontificate, 62 — 71 ; his financial affairs, 104, 
105. IIH; a|)p. 376 — 3H2; — IV., cardinal (iiovanni 
l*ictro Caralfa, his pontificate, 73 — 80; progress of 
piotcslantism in his reign, 00,81; finances of, 106; 
contiasted with his successor, 82; app. 383,384; — 
V. cardinal Ilorghcse, his character ainl pontificate, 
211 — 220; aids the catholic princes of (icnnanv, 243; 
his ijcath by apoplexy, ih. ; advances made to liim by 
.Tames 1. ‘251 ; his favourite author, ‘265; his improve- 
ments in Rome, ‘293. app. 4*27. 430: — St. Vincent de, 
239. 

FV/niany, archhishoji of Hungary, 247. 273. 

Peniten/.iaria of Rome, 18. ‘27. 

People, the sovercigntv of the, 177. 

Pepin (rileristlul, 8 ; le Href, ih. 

Peretti, Felix, cardinal, pope Sixtus V., Ill; — Peretto, 
father of Felix, ih. app. 397 (‘t seo. 

Pere/., Hurtado, Jesuit rector at Olmutz, 137. 

Peroto assassinated hy Cesar Borgia, 16. 

Perron, eardinal du, *208. 

Persecution in (.Icnnany, ‘246 ; at Venice, 57; in Eng- 
land, ,95; of catholics and Jesuits by <iueeu Eli/.a- 
beth, 170; of priests and ,I('suits by James I,, ‘251 ; 
of protestanta m Poland, ‘229; in the, Netherlands, 
135. 144. 

Persieo, Antonio, 11*2. 

Perugia, 97 : its rcv<dt against Paul HI., 10*2. 

Peseara, imperial general in Italy, 29; Vittoria Colonna, 
marcbesa <li, 38, 

Peter, the apostle, 7. 40. 

Peter’s, St., cathedral of, 21. 1‘21, 1*2*2. 293. 

Plater’s pence, 0. 13. 

Petrareh, *2*2. 

Prtug, Julius, at the conference of Rati.sbon, 41. 

Pfvffcr, Jmdwig, 153. 

Pliilip Ic Bel, 13 ; — 11. of Spain, hostility of Paul I V. 
against, 74 ; disposed to a good understanding W’ilh 
Pius IV., 87 ; remonstrates witli Pius V., 9*2; cordial 
agreement of his government with Rome, 95; revolt 
of the Netherlands apiinst, 141 ; urged to war hy 
(riegory XHI., 108; his intense adherence to Catho- 
licism and its consequences, 135, 136; proceedings of 
his general Al>win tlie Netherlands, 144, l45; recals 
Alva, 147 ; semis thither his brother Don John of 
Austria, 148; contributes towards the expenses of 
Stnkcley’s Irish ex]M‘dition, 152; and t»> the estah- 
lishiiient of the .Tesuits in Switzerland, 153; eonque-rs 
Portugal, 156; Philip at first distrustful of the Jesuits, 
95;»tit last becomes their de< ided protector, 157; 
liis ronnexion with the Ereneh Ijigue, 167 ; attempts 
on England, Spanisli arma<la, 170 — 17*2; confedcTatcs 
with the Ligue and the pope against Henri IV., 173; 
ajiproves of the seemingly anti-monarchical doctrines 
of the Jesuits, 178; his power excites jealousy 
throughout Europe, 180; sends his troops into Brit- 
tany, 187 ; — 111., 218 ; — 1 V., ‘JJiO ; — V., war of 
the Spanisli succession, 3*20 — 3*2*2. 

Philology promoteil hv the l*ropaganda, ‘244. 

Philosophy, Italian schools of, *2*2. 1*24. 130. 311. 

Piacenza or Pla^-ntia, 18. *24, *25. 67 — 6.9. 105. 

Pieeinardi beheaded hy Paul V. for his life of Clement 
Vlll., ‘21*2. 

Piccolomini, Alfonso, bandit leader, 110, 1 11 — Jesuit 
general, 307. 
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Pigna of Ferrara, 196. 

Pignatelli, Antonio, pope Innocent XII., 31.0. app. 51*2. 

Pilgrimages, 133; rcviwd in Oeniiany, 139. ‘231 ; to 
Rome, on the jubilee of 1450, 13. 

Pimentel, Don Antonio, ambassador from S]>ain to 
queen (’hristiiia of Sweden, 209. 

Pisa, university of, 57. 

Pius II,, yi*aieas Sylvius, 13; his scanty finances, 102. 
— IV., Chirdinal (iiovanni Angelo Medici. 81 — .00; 
financial measures of, 105, 106; public buildings of, 
1*20. aj>p. .'i}i5 — 390 ; — V'., Cardinal Michele (Jhisjieri, 
.91 — 96; financial measures, 105, 106; ferocious order 
to his general, 146 ; other allusions to, 149. app. 390 
_ 39*2;— VI., 327. 3*29 ; app. 525, 5*26 ; — Vll., 3*29 


Plurality of livings, 88. 

1‘oetry — See Italy. 

JNiietiers, diocese of, ‘250. 

l\)land, kingdom of, 132; Sigismund Aiigiistns, king of, 
132; Stephen Bathory, king of, 181. ‘2*22; Sigismund 
111., 17*2; spread of eatholieisin in, 2*2*2; wars of 
rjustaviis Adolphus in, 26.9; Russian power over, 3*23. 
apj). 41.9, 

Pole, Reginald, eardinal, at Venice, 37 — 40. 44; at the 
l ouncil of Trent, 53 ; scut as legate to England, 80. 


Pomerania, protestants of, 34. 

Poinpuiiazzo, I'ietro, p]iilo«iophy of, ‘22. 130, 

Pontine marshes, the, 116. 

Piipulutioii of Rome, 1*28; particulars of, in the 17th 
century, ‘290 — ‘29*2. 

Porcari, Stejihen, insurrection of, app. 335. 

porta, seieiitifie lahouiH of, 216, 

Portroyal, adoration of the Eucharist in, 238 ; Jaiisenist 
frateniity of, .31 1. 

Portugal, its ceelesidstieal orders of knighthood, 14; 
the Jesuits received in, 57 ; conquered hy Philip II., 
156 ; discoveries and conquccts of the Portuguese, 
‘252; later affairs of, 315. 3*2*2. 3*25. 

Posaevin, Antonio, Jesuit, his attempt to convert king 
John of Sweden, 150, 151. 

Powsinsky, Bartholomeus, papal envoy, 2*24. 

Pragmatic sanction, the, 14. 

Prague, Jesuits’ college at, 137 ; couvemons to Catholi- 
cism at, *246 ; treaty of, ‘273. 

Predestination, doctrine of, ‘205. 

Press, restrictions on, hy the Inquisition, see Books. 

Primates, unknown in the early Christian church, 7. 

Priuli, Luigi, 37. 

Pnt/rssio Fidei, the, 89. 95, 16*2. 205. 

Propaganda, the, ‘244, ‘245. 

Protestantism — See Luther, Calvin, &c. 

Protestants— See the several nations. 

Prussia, Lutheranism established in, 13*2; church pro- 
perty secularized in, 13*2. ‘2f»9; Polish Prussia, *2*23; 
designs of Eenlinand IL on, ‘268 ; stieiiglh of, in more 
recent times, 3*23; in the 19th century, 331,33*2. 

Public opinion, 3f). 180. 

Pultusk, colh'ge of, 150. 

Purj^atory, 1.33. 

Puritans, the, 274. 


(^rEDLiNHURci, ahhcy of, 133. 

Quentin, St., battle of, 77. 

f^uirini, Hiaeoino, references to, 289 ; accounts cif the 
courts of Alexander Vli. and Clemc'iit IX., hy, app. 
499. 


Rak.skkli), dean of Munster, 159. 

Raffacle crUrbino, 21. 

Raittcuiau, Wolf Dietrich von, prince bishop of Salzburg, 
163. 

Ratizau, Heinrich, 165. 

R.atishon, conference of, 43 et ccclosiastii-al schools 
at, 141 ; Catholicism in, 164; diets ^f, ‘233. ‘269. 
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Ravenna, i)f). 101. 100. 

Hefonnution, its ciuises, ; ronnexion with politi<'s in 
its earlier stiifrcs, 30 ; deeree of Fenlinuiid 1. the 
first ureat oilieial ree<») 4 nition of, 30 ; peace of Kadan 
a tnonientoiiH event for, 34. 

Re^o, city of, 18. 1.08. 
i Religious military orders, 14. 40. 

! Relij^douM peace, the — See Aii^^shiirjj. 
j Repiiblican chara«-ter of the Roman eui ia, 1*2.0; of the 
iliiKtienot body, 241 ; spirit of (iljent, 154. 

Ret/, r ardiiial de, 312. 

Reuehlin, author of the first llr'hrew ^Taniniar, 2.3. 

Revolution, the Kuglish, 318; the h’rench, 3*28. 

RhetiiiH, Jtdin, Jesuit of (J<d<»irue, 137. 

Rhine, electorates of the, 1.3‘J <*/ siy, 2.3(t et refusal 
to open the, to Dutch eoiniiu i'ce, 243. 

Rhodes, capture of, hy the 'I'lirks, 27. 

Riario, (lii’ohuno, nephew of Sixtus IV., 15. 

Hic<‘i, the .lesuit, his mission to (’liina, ‘251; — Do- 
ren/o, j^rMieral of the .lesuits, 3*2.^). 

Ricluirdot, Fran(;«)is dr*, bishop of Arms, l.'il. 

Richelieu, administration of cardinal, ‘2.37, 2.38. 2()0, ‘281. 
287 ; imprisons St. Cyran, 311. 

Rijfhti'ousncss, twofold, 53. 

Rimini, .07. .0.0. 

Ritual, the Roman, 12. .35. 04. M‘2. 451. 

Rdrci, papal nuncio at the diet of Ratishon, 278. 

Rochelle, la, siepc of, ‘2(il, 28‘2. 

Rrreheome, his upoloLfv for the hhem h .Jesuit, 287. 

Rod<>ri}'o, Simon, one ef the lirst two .Jesuits sent tr» 
Ihu’tujral, 57. 

Rudolph II., the emperor, zealous r.athrrlirisin of, Itll ; 
grants iMrrdena and Reiijxio to Alfonso of Kerraia, 1.08; 
persecutes tin: protestants, ‘231, 232; insurrcetiori 
against, 234. 

Rohan, Francois do, 89 n. ; duke de, Huguenot leader, 
‘242. 258. ^ 

Roimigna, !17, 08. app. 438. 

Rome, ancient luUhology arrrl empire of, 5; city of, 
stormed hy tin* imperial forces umlei Hourhori, 38. 31 ; 
Alva threatens, 75, 78'; its edifices, 1 18. ‘2.0*2; Vatican 
and otlier lihraiies, ‘204. 

Roinilion, .Ir-an Haplistc, foumls the order of 'Flic 
Imthers of t^iristiaii Doctrine, ‘23.0. 

Rospigliosi, eardiual, secretar y of state under .Mexnmb'i* 
V'H., 280; eleclerl poi»e (.'Icrneiit IX., app. 4.0.0, 
.388. 

Rotto, (Jiovan Ihitti.sta, one of the school of Italian pro- 
testaritisrn, 30. 

Ruecillai, his trairedy of Rrrsmurida, his Decs, 28. 

Russia, designs of Rome on, *2'27. 

Ruslicucci, carrliual, 1*27. 

Sai r iiKTTi, (’ardinal, 28.3 ; his mission fnun Vrbun VI 11. 
to Spain, app. 448, 

Sacchinus, Franciscus, History of the Jesuits liy, app. 

437. 

Sar raments, the, .34. 

Sadolet, carrliual, 37. 48. 

St. (^yraii, Du Verge, abbot of, assor iate of Jartseiiius, 
310. 

Saint (iall, abbots of, 23(>. 
j Saints, worshljr, rclir-s, am! images of, Kil. 

Salt'**, S. Fran<,ois <lc, nurmistir' rlisciplinc of, *238. 

Salmasius at tlu* court r)f (Mitisliua of Swedeir, ‘298. 

Sulmei-ou, the Jesuit, 5‘.1. 54. 

Salt, tax on, in R‘>me, 102. 

Salviati, cardinal, 1*27. 

Salzhtri'g, city «f, 14. 

Sariiia/aro, the Arcadia of, 2t). 

San Severina, cardinal Saritorir», l2l. 1*27. 173. 188; Iris 
a»itohiography, app. 41.3. 

Snntatiore, count, monstrous order <if Pius V^. to, 08, 

Sanuto, Marino, crunmentarii di, 15 ii. 27 ii, 

Saracens, tli(*ir conquests, 7, 8. 

Sardinia, 321, 3*2*2. 332. 


Sarpi, h’ni Paolo, cliavactcr of, ‘215 ; his political con- 
troversy with tire .Tesuits, 21t>, 217. 2*21 ; crilicism on 
Ids History of the conrunl of Trent, .app. 388. 

Sarra/in, abbot of St. Vaast, 155. 

Sauli, cardinal, 218. 

Suvoiiai-ola, fra ftcronimr), 2.3. 

Savoy, dukes of, 0 1. 13.3; Charles Kiuanuel rrf, his de- 
signs on (leneva, 18‘0. .app. 444 ; seizes Saluz/o, 173; 
political alfair-s r»f, 21.3. ‘2.30, 287 ; claim of the duke to 
the city of Montferrat, 284, see Sardinia. 

Saxe Laiienhiirg, Henry of, 148. 1.30, 185. 

Saxony, .John Frederick, elector of, 117 ; r eformed chm < h 
estaldislrcd in, 38. 34; Maurice of, 87. 71 ; Augdistus, 
elector of, 184; alFairs of, 2.33. apjr. 425. 

Scepticism fa&hionaidc in Rome, 2*2. 

Schoiirhei'g, marshal, 181 n. 

Schwartzeuhurg, count, 141. 

Scotland, religious contests in, 81 ; (^ilviidst chnrch of, 

i;u. 

Scriptures — Sec Rihle ami Testament. 

Sega, riiiiieio to Spain, 151 ; legate in France, 1.01. 

Seripamlo, general of the Augustines, .3.3. 

Serra, powr'rful (Juelph f.imily of, 180. 

Sfomli'atu, cardinal, clect(*rl (iregorv XIV., 188; — 
Frrok*, d'lkc of Mnntemarriano, 187. 

Sfoi-za, caialinal, 188; Sforzas, dukes of Milan, 15, 18. 

2 . 0 . 

Sicily, .‘121. 

Siena, university of, 58 ; city of, 8.3, 77, 

Sigisnnind Augustus, king of Poland, 13*2. 

Sigismnnd HI,, king of Polaml, 17*2. ‘2*23; becomes king 
of Sweden, ‘2‘24, 22.3; commotions in Prrlaiul imdt'r, 
2*28—238. 

Simony, 27. 48. 

Sin. utility <>f, 3.0; .lesnit views of, 389. 

Sirleto, cardinal, 108. 1*27. 

Si\tr*eri, tlic league of tin*, in Paris, 188, 191, 

SiMuslV., pope, 1.3, It). 18; his finanr ial expedi<iits, 
1(K*1; — V., Felix Perelli, eardiual Moutalto, Iris his- 
tory and iulminislration. 111 — 1*22. 188- — 185; his 
niiimosity against qiiei ii Fli/.aheth, 171 ; his notions 
as to the secular power of the papacN , 177. app. 3i97 
»•/ sr>/, 

Siuah alde, league of, attncke<l h\ Charles V., 88. 131. 

Socictir s, liu ravx, of Italy, 38. *2!)4. 38l ; dcNotioual, 38; 
political, 180. 

S<uenr<* <»r Solotluirn, l.)3. 

Somasea, r'ongrr'guliom* «li, 47. 

.Sorhonne, the. 87. 18’8. 178. 1,03. 

Soriano, the Relaliom* of, 38 n. .3.3 ii. 35 n. li'i u. .08 n. 
,08 ri. 

Soul)is(*, prince de. Huguenot leadr-i', 25}{. 

Spadu, jiapal nuncio in Paris, ‘2fi8 ; — (1. Tl., his desciip- 
titui of Rome, app. 

Spain, Feidinaml 1. of Castile, 18; *he Altoshomes of, 
1*2; kirtgdom of Ariagon, //>. ; cliuicli palnmage of the. 
king, 14 ; r hi\alry ami romance of, '29. 48; the popes 
jealous of, 7*2. 74; hishop^ of, at I’ivnt, 85; tin- rlccrccs 
of 3'rr*nt received in, .9.3; j)o\vi‘r (»f the .Spanish gran- 
dees, *298 — See CMiarlcs V., Philip II., \c, 

Spinola, commairder in the Xetherlauds, *218. 

Spir^s, diet of, in 15*28, 38 ; Jesuits in, 138. 

Spoil, his visit to Rome in 1874, 2.94. 

Sfjimdrtwr the, 288. 

Squilhice, Spanish minister', .3*24. 

State, co-ordination of Church and, 7; theory of, 178. 
218. 

Statues, celehi'alcd ancient, *21. 121. app. 34,3. 

Stein, archbishop Johann von, of 'Frier,- 137. 

Str-^d.-i, Fi’anccsco, .Jesuit, 57. 

Stialeiidoif, Ticopold \on, 43. 

Stiashurg, < ity of, 14. 

Sti'ozzi, Pietro, 75. 

Stukeley, Tluuiias, his Irish expedition, 1-3*2. 

Styria, 149. 181. *231. *2.3.9, 

Suahia, r atlnrlicism in, 138. 








